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InTrRopucToRY STATEMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we are pleased to have you before the 
Defense Subcommittee this year again, and we are glad to have Mr. 
MeNeil also. We will begin our hearings today on the 1958 military 
budget, which is a very large budget, exceeding considerably the one 
of last year. 

I should like to make a few random observations—I am not prepared 
to speak otherwise at the moment—in regard to our hearings for the 
year. 

Gentlemen, we have a 13-man subcommittee rather than the 15 we 
had last year, and our plan is to have more of the hearings on all 
the services before the full panel, so that we can operate as a panel 
of 13 in the markup and in the consideration of all the vital issues 
with which we will deal. It is physically impossible for us, I think, 
to have all the hearings before the full panel. Mr. Sheppard, 
the chairman of the Navy panel, will have to have some independent 
hearings, other than the ones we will conduct here; the same will 
be true of Mr. Sikes and the Army panel; and the same will be true of 
the Air Force panel. 

It has been my observation, even this year, that there is too much 
repetition. We rehash over and over again the same questions. I 
thought we did that with the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
the other day. I feel that every man must have complete liberty to 
ask any questions he likes, and there will be no effort to restrict any- 
body, but I think a little self-discipline might be helpful to us in 
shortening the hearings and conserving our time and the time of our 
witnesses. 

We are all fresh from back home—at least, we are here from back 
home to begin the new session and we are anxious to inquire into many 
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matters. As I see it, there are many questions I want to ask of the 
Department of Defense for which Secretary Wilson and Mr. McNeil 
are not the best witnesses. In interrogating the Secretary I shall 
undertake, as I know you will, to ask about things which he might 
be best prepared to testify about, things on a broad policy level. 

Mr. Secretary, we want to know where we are going in atomic 
warfare, and what the general trend is. We want to know if we are 
going to be prepared to fight an atomic war, and what we think of 
as a conventional type war. We want to know whether or not. the 
proposed reduction in the number of air wings is in the best interest 
of the country. We want to know what it means. We want to know 
something about the reorganization of the Army—we have already 
had a brief hearing on that. We want to take a good look, as we try 
to every year, at the whole Defense Establishment. 

This morning we heard Assistant Secretary Gordon Gray talk about 
our bases and our negotiations for overseas rights of one kind or 
another. We need to know how secure these various bases are which 
we occupy in various portions of the world. We need to know what 
is happening toward the rearming of Germany. 

We have read things in the paper about a proposed cutback in 
the defense program and a change in the defense program in Great 
Britain, We could not intelligently consider the budget unless we had 
some idea as to the overall strength of the other free nations who 
are associated with us in the cause of promoting peace and preventing 
world war III. 

We will require a multitude of details while you are here. I assume 
you have a prepared statement. In fact, I believe you have presented 
that statement to the committee. I have not had an opportunity to 
read it yet, but I will listen very attentively, as I know all members 
of the committee will, as you present your report and your request for 
funds for the fiscal year 1958. 

Secretary Wiutson. Mr. Chairman, I do have a prepared statement. 
While it is somewhat longer than I like ordinarily, as you so aptly 
pointed out, we do have a very wide range of problems to cover. I 
think perhaps if I read my statement it would get us off to a good 
start and would suggest important matters to some of the members, 
which they would want to inquire further about. 

Mr. Manon. Will you please proceed ? 





GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY WILSON 


Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I welcome this opportunity to appear before this committee to discuss 
the defense program and budget approved by the President for the 
fiscal year 1958. Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, will brief the committee on the international situation as it 
bears on our military forces and plans. Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense MeNeil will present the financial details of the program later, 
but is here with me now to assist in answering any of the questions 
you may have. 

MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1953 


This is the fifth defense budget it has been my privilege to present 
to this committee. Looking back over the last 4 years, it occurred to 
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me that it might be useful in placing the present defense program in 
proper perspective to review briefly some of the major developments 
which have affected the size and composition of our military forces 
during that period. 

In January 1953 this Nation was already well into the third year 
of the Korean war effort and the military buildup associated with it. 
Since the buildup started from a very low base, there was great 
urgency in the early years of the buildup to get the military programs 
underway as rapidly as possible. As in any such effort, this urgency 
inevitably resulted in some imbalance among the various elements of 
the defense program. One of our first tasks, therefore, under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s guidance, was to review and adjust the various ele- 
ments of the defense program to achieve a better overall balance. 

By the spring and summer of 1953 the imbalance was particularly 
apparent in the Air Force, which had the longest and hardest way 
to go in reaching its objective. The major elements of the Air Force 

rogram, particularly aircraft production and base construction, 
iad slipped so badly that it was clear that the original program could 
not be accomplished as scheduled. 

It became evident that with tighter management the Air Force did 
not need all of the new obligational authority requested in the original 
fiscal year 1954 budget. The rate at which the Air Force was placing 
new contracts was not producing commensurate increases in de- 
liveries, and was simply increasing manufacturers’ order backlogs. 
From July 1, 1950, to pan 1, 1953, the Air Force’s unexpended balance 
increased from $3.8 billion to $28.1 billion more than 7 times. Asa 
result of the actions taken, the unexpended balance was reduced to 
$23.7 billion by July 1, 1954, and to $18.8 billion by July 1, 1955, a 
reduction of $9.3 billion in 2 years. This did not mean any slacken- 
ing in our effort to build up the Air Force, since expenditures con- 
tinued to increase, from $15.1 billion in 1953 to $16.4 billion in 1955. 
It simply meant, for the most part, a reduction in manufacturers’ 
order backlogs. 

Accordingly, it was recommended that the new obligational au- 
thority for the Air Force recommended by the previous administra- 
tion for fiscal year 1954 be reduced by about $5.1 billion. Adjustments 
in funding were also made in the other services—up, as well as down. 
You will recall that about $2.2 billion was added, practically all for 
the Army, to provide full forward financing for another year of 
combat in Korea, if required. Fortunately, the war only lasted 1 
more month into the new fiscal year, 

In July 1953, an armistice was reached in Korea. This further 
accentuated the need for a thorough-going review of all our military 
peneraris and manpower requirements. With the end of combat in 

orea, the training and replacement pipeline requirements, particu- 
larly for the Army, were greatly reduced. 

It was also clear to us in the spring and summer of 1953 that the 
threat to our national security was one with which we would have to 
live for a long time. Our military programs had for some years 
been geared to an assumed date of maximum danger which, from 
time to time, was moved ahead as the original date was approached. 

This concept of an assumed date of maximum danger had many 
practical consequences. It forced an artificial peaking of the military 
effort which, had it been carried to its logical conclusion, would in- 
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evitably have resulted in drastic cutbacks once the peaks had been 
reached. This would have been a reversion to the old pattern of our 
military history—a succession of peaks and valleys in our national 
defense effort. 

It was also becoming increasingly clear at the time that new and 
vastly more powerful weapons would soon become available in in- 
creasing quantities and varieties and that this would have a most im- 
portant impact on military strategy and tactics as well as on the size 
and composition of our military forces. All of these factors, taken 
together with the substantial buildup of our own and NATO forces 
which had already been accomplished, led to the conclusion that a 
thorough reassessment of our military plans and programs was re- 
quired. This was done in the summer and fall of 1953 and became 
known as the New Look. The results were initially embodied in the 
fiscal year 1955 defense budget and the required adjustments have 
been accomplished as rapidly as possible consistent with the intro- 
duction of newer and more modern weapons. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET 


In March of last year we began our studies looking forward to the 
fiscal year 1958 budget. At that time the Joint Chiefs of Staff held a 
meeting in Puerto Rico to consider our future military programs. I 
joined them in Puerto Rico for a part of their deliberations. They 
concluded that our basic military programs were generally valid and 
that, so far they could forecast at that time, would continue to be valid 
through the period 1958-60. The Joint Chiefs of Staff further noted 
that the maintenance of current military programs would, in their 
opinion, become increasingly costly in the period just ahead. They 
estimated, however, that with careful management and continual 
review annual military expenditures during the period 1958-60 could 
be held within approximately 38 to 40 billion dollars if our present 
force levels and deployments were maintained. I concurred in this 
estimate although I recognized that we would have considerable diffi- 
culty in maintaining our programs within these figures, and so stated 
at that time. 

During the course of the summer and fall these studies of military 
force levels and budgets continued. Some of our preliminary studies 
became public knowledge during the course of the summer. I am 
sure that many of you are familiar with the initial flash estimates 
from the military departments in the early summer which totaled ap- 
proximately $4814 billion, as well as a staff study which became public 
and which speculated about the effect on the military departments if 
we should reduce personnel over a period of years by approximately 
800,000 men. Obviously these preliminary estimates and staff studies 
did not represent the final judgment of the responsible officials in 
the Department of Defense. 

It should be obvious that a sudden increase of our military budget 
by one-third to anything in the order of $4814 billion would be un- 
reasonable and misunderstood all over the world. If it were to be 
done at this time, it would require the imposition of some types of 
controls on the economy as well as an increase in taxes, and in addition 
it would represent a major move toward mobilization. On the other 
hand, the sudden reduction in the number of military personnel by 
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800,000 is not justified considering the present international situation. 
Such a reduction would require important changes in overseas de- 
ployments : and in the absence of sound disarmament agreements would 
have an impact abroad which the free world could ill afford at this 
time. 

The international situation, as it affects the military program, is 
difficult to evaluate but recent events seem to confirm the soundness of 
our decisions to maintain great military strength for the long pull 
and do not seem to justify major changes in our military planning or 
programs. 

In November the Joint Chiefs of Staff reconsidered our military 
posture and recommended that— 
in light of the present international situation it appears desirable that our 
military programs continue to be based upon essentially the present force levels 
and personnel strengths as far as preparation on the fiscal year 1958 budget is 
eoncerned. It is recognized that should the situation markedly deteriorate it 
may be necessary to recommend increases in certain programs the exact nature 
of which cannot be determined at this time. 

During November and December, intensive reviews were held of the 

various proposals of the military departments and it became apparent 
that the cost of maintaining our forces for fiscal year 1958 would be 
somewhat higher than for either 1956 or 1957. ‘This increase is both 
a reflection of the higher cost of procuring, operating, and maintaining 
the newer and more complex weapons sy stems and equipment in the 
Armed Forces and the result of increased prices for materials and 
wages. 

COST OF NEW WEAPONS 


You have heard time and again that these new weapons cost much 
more to produce and to operate and maintain. But, perhaps there has 
not been sufficient stress upon the fact that these new weapons also 
have much greater combat capability than the ones they are replacing. 
A single B-52, carrying the newest types of nuclear weapons, has 
v astly 2 greater combat power and effectiveness than a B-36 carrying 
the older types of nuclear weapons. An Army antiaircraft battalion 
equipped with the Nike has a kill capability far beyond that of an 
antiaircraft battalion equipped with even the best antiaircraft guns. 
A field artillery battalion equipped with atomic-capable guns or rock- 
ets simply cannot be compared directly with a field artillery battalion 
equipped to fire only conventional ammunition. This is also true of 
any comparison between a World War II type submarine and the 
Nautilus. These new weapons represent a revolution, rather than an 
evolution. 

The problem is not new but it has become more acute each year as 
more and more of these new and more powerful weapons are intro- 
duced into our milit: ary programs, exerting a very strong upward 
pressure on costs. The time has come when credit must be taken in 
terms of numbers of men and military units for the vastly increased 
combat power represented by these new weapons. 

We also have under development a whole new generation of even 
more advanced weapons and equipment. This includes such items 
as the intercontinental ballistic missile, the intermediate range ballis- 
tic missile, supersonic bombers, improved tactical missiles, improved 
antiaircraft and antimissile defense systems. Until these more ad- 
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vanced weapons are further developed and tested, however, we must 
continue with the development and production of weapons within the 
existing state of the art. Some overlapping in this period of transi- 
tion is prudent and necessary, but the question remains—just how 
much overlapping is truly justified in the light of the ever-increasing 
costs of these new weapons. 

Clearly, there is room for a wide range of judgments in a situation 
of this sort. But we feel confident that a wise and reasonable balance 
has been achieved in this defense program and budget. 


ARMY PROGRAM 


The budget provides funds for a total of 2.8 million active-duty 
military personnel through the coming fiscal year, approximately the 
present level. 

The Army, with about 1 million men, will be organized in 17 divi- 
sions, 9 regiments and regimental combat teams, 126 antiaircraft bat- 
talions, and 6 atomic support commands, together with the necessary 
combat and service support elements. From now until the end of 
the coming fiscal year, the Army will substantially reorganize its air- 
borne and infantry divisions. This is one of the most important 
reorganizations ever undertaken by the Army, and it is a direct reflec- 
tion of the impact of new weapons on Army tactics and organizations. 

I would like to note at this point that the net savings in manpower 
gained through the reorganization of the Army’s infantry and air- 
borne divisions may not be very great. A substantial part of the man- 
power saved in divisions may be offset by additional manpower re- 
quirements in the supporting areas. This matter is still under study. 

The Army will also have a significant number of separate atomic- 
capable units, mostly equipped with guided missiles and rockets for 
corps and field army support. The newly organized atomic support 
commands are designed as self-contained units capable of operating, 
not only with our own forces, but with forces of our allies as well. 


NAVY PROGRAM 


The Navy, in quantitative terms, will operate at about the current 
level through the coming fiscal year: 675,000 active duty military 
personnel, about 980 active ships, including 422 warships and 17 car- 
rier air groups. The impact of new weapons on the Navy, however, 
will continue to be a factor of major importance. Last year, the Con- 
gress authorized and voted funds for the first nuclear powered guided 
missile cruiser. This year funds are requested for the construction 
of the first nuclear powered attack carrier. You will recall that the 
Congress made funds available last year for certain components of 
the reactor for this carrier. This is a tremendous step forward in the 
application of nuclear power to ship propulsion. 

The Navy will also procure additional nuclear powered submarines, 
the first of which entered service with the fleet about 2 years ago, and 
additional guided missile destroyers and frigates. Through conver- 
sion of older ships will come additional guided missile cruisers and 
another attack carrier, plus several other types. The shift of naval 
armament from guns to guided misiles is another aspect of the revolu- 
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tionary impact of new weapons on the Navy. At the same time, the 
Navy will continue the transition to high performance aircraft, which 
will greatly enhance the power of the fleet. 


MARINE CORPS PROGRAM 


The Marine Corps, too, is sharing in this weapons revolution. The 
corps will continue to maintain its 3 divisions and 3 air wings at a 
high level of combat readiness throughout the coming fiscal year, but 
the number of atomic capable weapons and modern aircraft will be 
increased. The Marine Corps’ vertical envelopment capability will 
be further expanded with additional helicopters and an additional 
helicopter carrier. 

AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


The Air Force, too, will be affected by the impact of new weapons. 
During the coming fiscal year some major changes will be made in the 
major force structure of the Air Force. The strategic fighter wings 
will all be phased out by the end of fiscal year 1958. These wings, 
although useful in performing a general fighter mission, are no longer 
needed for the strategic air mission. 

The replacement of B-36’s with B-52’s will continue on the basis 
of 45 B-52’s per wing. When this conversion program is completed 
it will, in effect, have increased the number of heavy bomber aircraft 
by 50 percent, although the number of wings remains the same. This 
also means a 50-percent increase in the number of supporting refuel- 
ing tankers, since the KC-135 jet tanker is being procured on the 
basis of 2 tankers per 3 B-52’s. This tanker-bomber airpower pack- 
age will represent a material increase in intercontinental delivery 
capability. Taken together with the qualitative superiority of these 
new jet aircraft over the ones they are replacing, this conversion repre- 
sents a truly major increase in Air Force combat power. 

Since the Army is greatly increasing its own capability in weapons 
suitable for close support of its troops there is less need for tactical 
wings in the Air Force. Accordingly, some reduction in the number 
of tactical wings will be made in the coming fiscal year. 

As part of the general reorganization of the major force structure, 
the Air Force is redesignating the troop carrier assault groups as 
troop carrier assault wings and is including these units, together with 
the medium and heavy troop carrier wings, in the tactical forces. 
This will eliminate the distinction in the major force structure be- 
tween combat and airlift wings. Instead, the Air Force will group 
its wings in three force categories, “strategic,” “air defense,” and 
“tactical.” 

For better management, all heavy troop carrier units in the conti- 
nental United States will operate under the control of the Military 
Air Transport Service. This is part of our effort to place under a 
single manager all major Defense Department air lift. Since these 
heavy troop carrier units will continue to perform the troop carrier 
mission, they are still included in the major force structure. 

The net result of all these changes is that the Air Force will have 
by the end of fiscal year 1958 a total of 128 wings—45 Strategic, 32 
Air Defense, and 51 Tactical. These figures do not include the 51 
wings of the Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve. 








RESERVE FORCES 


The importance of quality and combat readiness, in contrast to 
numbers, is increasingly important in our Reserve forces. It is not 
satisfactory to evaluate our Reserve components in terms of armory 
facilities, unit strength, drill attendance, and status of equipment, 
More important is combat readiness and the ability to respond to an 
emergency. Over the last few years in our eagerness to rebuild the 
Reserve forces we have concentrated too heavily on numerical strength 
at the expense of qualitative readiness. The pr eponderance of un- 
trained men in some of our Reserve components is diluting their 
combat effectiveness. 

We are shifting the emphasis in the Reserve forces to improvement 
in readiness, particularly as regards those individuals receiving drill 
pay. Continued improvement ‘will also be made in the coming fiscal 
year in facilities and equipment for the Reserve components. 

Certain antiaircraft units in the Army National Guard and certain 
fighter-interceptor squadrons in the Air National Guard are already 
participating with the active forces in the air defense of the conti- 
nental United States. The overall combat effectiveness of the Reserve 
forces will continue to grow during the coming fiscal year. 


STATEMENT OF ROLES AND MISSIONS 


The statement of roles and missions recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff at Key West and Newport and approved by Secretary 
of Defense James Forrestal and as modified in 1953 is still funda- 
mentally sound and effective in implementing the intent of Congress 
as expressed in the National Security Act. But some clarification with 
regard to how the present roles and missions applied to the new weap- 
ons being developed was sorely needed in order to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of activities and functions and to assure that the funds 
made available by the Congress are utilized with the maximum effec- 
tiveness. I have recently reviewed five important problem areas which 
needed such clarification. In doing so I have given most careful con- 
sideration to the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
opinions of other responsible officials, both military and civilian, in 
the Department of Defense. 

The first of these problem areas involved the use of aircraft by the 
United States Army. As you know, the Army in recent years has 
considerably increased its aviation activities. ‘At the same time, the 
Air Force has the responsibility of providing combat and logistical 
air support for the Army. Over the years, the line of demare ation has 
become somewhat obscure. We have, therefore, restated the division 
of responsibility for aviation between the Army and the Air Force. 

Another problem has been the adequacy of airlift. We have made 
a thorough study of the entire problem and it appears that the pro- 
posed Air Force structure provides adequate airborne lift in the hight 

of currently approved strategic concepts. 

The third area was air defense. Here, the impact of new weapons 
on organization, strategy, and tactics can be seen most clearly. The 
problem involved primarily responsibility for surface-to-air guided 
missile systems. The Army’s role in this mission is point defense 
while the Air Force carries the responsibility for area defense. Point 
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defense has reference generally to a specific city, airbase, or other key 
installation. Area defense involves the interception of enemy attacks 
remote from, and not necessarily with reference to, individual vital 
installations, such as industrial complexes and population centers. 

The Army had been limited in its role of point defense to horizontal 
ranges in the order of 50 miles. : With the introduction of the newer 
and improved surface-to-air missiles it became apparent that this 
range limitation would have barred the Army from the use of these 
weapons although under the present state of the art a horizontal 
range in the order of 100 nautical miles for point defense appears 
reasonable. The Army, therefore, was assigned responsibility for the 
development, procurement, and manning of all ground-to-air guided 
missile systems for use in point defense, including both Nike and the 
land-based Talos. The Air Force was assigned responsibility for the 
development, procurement, and manning of area defense missiles; for 
example, the Bomarc. The Navy retains responsibility for the de- 
velopment, procurement, and employment of ship-based air defense 
systems for the accomplishment of its assigned missions. _ 

The Marine Corps authorization to adapt to its organic use such 
surface-to-air weapons systems developed by the other services as may 
be required for the accomplishment of its mission was, of course, 
continued. 

The fourth area was Air Force tactical support of the Army. Here 
new and more effective weapons have tended to obscure the lines of 
demarcation in the roles and missions of the services. The Army has 
been directed to continue the development of its surface-to-surface 
missiles for the close support of its troops but limited to ranges of 
about 200 miles. ‘Tactical support beyond this range is to be provided 
by the Air Force. As I mentioned earlier, this increasing capability 
of the Army for the close support of its troops will permit some reduc- 
tion in the number of tactical wings in the Air Force. 

The fifth issue relates to the intermediate-range ballistic missile. 
In keeping with the roles and missions of the services, operational 
employment of the land-based intermediate-range ballistic missile will 
be the sole responsibility of the United States Air Force, and the ship- 
based missile the sole responsibility of the United States Navy. The 
Army will not plan for the operational employment of any missiles 
beyond a range of 200 miles. However, the dual approach to the 
development of the intermediate-range ballistic missile is continuing 
for the time being. Mr. Chairman, I would like to place in the record 
at the conclusion of my statement a memorandum which discusses 
these problems in greater detail. 

Mr. Manon. That may be done. 

Secretary Witson. Thank you. 


COMMAND STRUCTURE 


We have also made some progress in streamlining the military com- 
mand structure in various parts of the world. In the United States 
the authority and responsibility of the Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand has been extended to include virtually all elements affecting 
the air defense of the United States, including air-defense facilities 
in Alaska, and the northeastern portion of the North American Conti- 
nent, the distant early-warning line and coordination with Canadian 
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defense authorities. The Northeast Command has been discontinued. 

In the Pacific, the Far East Command will be discontinued and 
merged into the Pacific Command. 

In Europe, the United States Air Force in Europe was discontinued 
as a separate command and made a component of the Unified United 
States European Command. 

This streamlining of the command structure is expected to produce 
some reduction in the number of military and civilian personnel en- 
gaged in headquarters functions. More important, it should great] 
clarify and strengthen the authority and responsibilities of oon 
ers in these areas. 


OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY REQUESTED 


The total obligational authority being requested for new defense 
programs in fiscal year 1958 is $38,500 million. This amount is dis- 
tributed as follows: Army, $8,920 million; Navy, $10,922 million; 
Air Force, $17,746 million; Office of the Secretary of Defense, $17 
million; interservice activities, $688 million, $49 million for special 
accounts, and $136 million based on proposed legislation. 

In addition, $100 million for the Air Force industrial fund, $62 
million for the Air Force stock fund and $88 million for the OSD 
revolving fund for Wherry Act Housing are to be derived by transfer 
from other revolving fund balances. 

Later in these hearings you will be presented with detailed state- 
ments on the obligational and expenditure programs and the un- 
obligated and unexpended balances, by service and by appropriation 
accounts. At this time, I would like to deal with the subject in gen- 
eral terms. 

UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


The appropriation request takes into account the availability of 
unobligated balances totaling $10,568 million at the beginning of fiscal 
year 1958. 

That is our latest estimate of what it is going to be. Of course, 
we do not know exactly until the fiscal year is over. 

This unobligated balance includes $2,108 million in anticipated 
reimbursements from undelivered military assistance program orders 
placed in fiscal year 1957 and prior years. It also includes approxi- 
mately $200 million of the $900 million appropriated by the Congress 
for the Air Force in excess of the amount requested by the President 
for fiscal year 1957. The balance of $700 million is planned for obliga- 
tion in the current fiscal year. 

These amounts, plus reimbursements from customers other than the 
military assistance program, estimated at $1,294 million (essentially 
interservice transactions which are offsetting in nature), together wit 
the $38.5 billion in new obligational authority requested for fiscal 
year 1958, would provide total obligational availability of $50,362 
million, This excludes military assistance program common item 
orders to be received by the services in fiscal year 1958, the value and 
distribution of which cannot be determined at this time. 

Obligations for these accounts during the coming fiscal year are 
expected to total $41,915 million—$40,594 million for service accounts 
and $1,321 million for others. This would reduce the unobligated 
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palance to $8,440 million by the end of fiscal year 1958, excluding 
balances of any common item orders that may be received from next 
ear’s military assistance program. 
These unobligated balances are about the minimum working levels 
required for a program of this size. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


At the beginning of fiscal year 1958 it is estimated that the unex- 

ended balances for all military functions of the Department of De- 
ng including military public works, will be about $37.4 billion. 
This, together with the total new expenditure availability of $38.5 
billion being requested from the Congress for fiscal year 1958, will 
make $75.9 billion available for expenditure. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Total expenditures for fiscal year 1958 are estimated at $38 billion— 
or $2 billion higher than the estimated expenditures of $36.0 billion 
for the current fiscal year. This would leave an unexpended balance 
of $37.9 billion on June 30, 1958, $24.3 billion less than the peak 
unexpended balance of $62.2 billion at the end of fiscal year 1953. 


AMOUNTS FOR LATER SUBMISSION 


All the figures I have mentioned thus far relate to the total Depart- 
ment of Defense budget for fiscal year 1958. However, of the gross 
amount of $38.5 billion shown in the President’s budget, $9958 million 
is being separately submitted—$2,122 million for military public 
works, and an estimated $136 million to be submitted later, following 
congressional action on legislative proposals. The amount for mili- 
tary public works includes $400 million for the Army, $425 million for 
the Navy, $1,275 million for the Air Force, and $22 million for the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


DISTRIBUTION OF REQUESTED APPROPRIATIONS 


The separate submission of the $2,122 million for military public 
works and the $136 million proposed for later transmission leaves 
$36,242 million, which is the amount in the bill now before the com- 
mittee. This is distributed as follows: Army, $8,520 million; Navy, 
$10,497 million; Air Force, $16,471 million; Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, $17 million; interservice activities, $688 million, princi- 
pally for retired pay; and special accounts, $49 million. 


FUTURE Costs 


In the face of the upward trend in defense expenditures, it should be 
apparent to all that the strictest economy in every aspect of the defense 
program—force planning, programing, and day-to-day operations—is 
a must if expenditures in the years ahead are to be held to reasonable 
levels, 

_ With the increasing cost of modern aircraft, ships, and missiles it 
is Clear the forces and weapons making up our military program must 
be selected with the greatest deliberation and care. Technological 
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progress in weapons is proceeding at an accelerating rate. Weapons 
and equipment are becoming ever more complex and costly. There 
is no reason to suppose that this trend will not continue in the future. 
The changes in major forces which have been made during the last 
4 years and which we are proposing for the coming fiscal year are in 
accord with this principle. 

There has also been a general tightening up in the numbers and 
types of supporting forces in all the services. Only those essential to 
the effective operations of the major forces are being retained. 


REDUCTION IN MILITARY PERSON NEL 


With respect to manpower, substantial reductions have been ef- 
fected. The number of military personnel on active duty has been 
reduced from about 3,555,000 at the end of the Korean war to 2,800,000 
for the end of fiscal year 1958. This is a reduction of 755,000 active- 
duty military personnel. About 400,000 of this reduction is attribut- 
able to the end of combat operations in Korea, but the balance has been 
achieved principally through tighter programing of military person- 
nel. Military personnel allocated to the operating forces has been 
increased from 57.4 percent on June 30, 1953, to approximately 62 
percent and is expected to reach 64 percent by the end of the current 
fiscal year. 

REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Civilian personnel has also been substantially reduced over the past 
4 years. Direct-hire Defense Department employment has declined 
from 1,426,000 on January 31, 1953, to about 1,180,000 at the present 
time, a reduction of almost 250,000. Contract hire of civilians over- 
seas has been reduced from 425,000 to about 275,000 during the same 
4-year period, a reduction of 150,000. 


SPARE PARTS 


With respect to materiel, particularly spare parts, there has been a 
considerable tightening up on requirements. All the services are now 
programing their spare part requirements on a much more conservative 
and economical basis. Literally billions of dollars are involved in 
spare parts of a type subject to rapid obsolescence. The greatest care 
must be take to keep such stocks to the very minimum required for 
efficient operations. 

I believe good progress has been made in achieving greater economy 
and efficiency in the day-to-day operations of the Defense Establish- 
ment. Organizations and procedures throughout the Department of 
Defense have been improved. Obviously, there is always room for 
further improvement, and we are still working at it. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


The scope and coverage of both the industrial and stock funds have 
been greatly extended during the last 3 years. The stock funds now 
include about $8 billion of consumable stocks and the industrial funds 
handle about $3.5 billion of business a year. But we have still some 
way to go to utilize these funds to their full potential, and we intend 
to press forward as rapidly as possible to complete the job. 
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Closely related to these working capital funds is the single-manager 
concept recently inaugurated in the Defense Department for the man- 
agement of common use items and common services, departmentwide. 
The purpose is to eliminate duplication among the services with the 
object of increasing efficiency and reducing costs. The single manager 
receives program requirements from all the services, computes the net 
requirements, taking into account assets in the system and in the pipe- 
line, lead time, and so forth, does the procurement, receives the finished 
materiel, and handles the distribution of stocks down through the 
wholesale level. The system operates essentially as a stock fund or in- 
dustrial fund applied Defense Depattinant- wide at the wholesale level. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Although a good start had been made in the Department of Defense 
in developing a comprehensive system of financial management, I 
think it is fair to say that progress on this project has been greatly ac- 
celerated during the last 4 years. The principles and concepts have 
been firmly established and a good deal of work has been accomplished 
on actually installing the system. 


CHANGES IN WEAPONS 


It is impossible to have dealt with the military program over the last 
few years without realizing that never in the history of the world have 
there been such rapid changes in military weapons. Our top military 
people have a great responsibility in trying to appraise these new 
weapons and determine their proper use. I have a great sympathy 
for the problem these men have, and in making my recommendations 
to the President I have given careful consideration to their views. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


The military program and budget proposed by the President for 
fiscal year 1958 are, in my judgment, adequate for the security needs 
of the Nation. This judgment takes into consideration the present 
state of international affairs. We have now, and through this pro- 
posed budget will continue to have, the military power required for 
the support of our foreign policy and for the security of the United 
States as well as the security of the free world asa whole. The forces 
provided are the most powerful this Nation has ever supported in 
peacetime, 

I cannot foresee, at this time, any justification for a reduction in the 
Military Establishment, nor in the total annual military expendi- 
tures of the Department of Defense below the present level, short of a 
drastic improvement in the international situation. With prudent 
management, neither do I foresee the need for any important increases 
in these forces or their costs short of a war. 

_(The memorandum for members of the Armed Forces Policy Coun- 
cil from the Secretary of Defense, previously referred to, is as fol- 
lows :) 

NOVEMBER 26, 1956. 
Memorandum for : Members of the Armed Forces Policy Council. 


Subject: Clarification of roles and missions to improve the effectiveness of 
operation of the Department of Defense. 


Important changes in organization and in roles and missions are not easily 
decided upon or effected. It is not as though we were starting fresh with a 
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clean sheet of paper, so to speak, or could set up a theoretically perfect organ- 
ization and division of responsibilities between the military departments. As- 
signment of responsibilities must continue to recognize the precedents of the past 
and the availability of men and facilities for carrying out assigned missions. 
Problems of this nature would be easier to solve if there were always complete 
unanimity of opinion among all responsible executives of the Defense Department, 
both military and civilian. The very nature of the problems, however, and the 
varying background and experience of the individuals serving in responsible 
positions make some differences of opinion normal and to be expected. 

In spite of the differences of opinion which may exist, there are times when 
conditions require that changes should be made in administrative responsibilities 
and at such times decisions are mandatory. That is the situation now. 

The National Security Act of 1947 states: 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Sec. 2. In enacting this legislation, it is the intent of Congress to provide a 
comprehensive program for the future security of the United States; to provide 
for the establishment of integrated policies and procedures for the departments, 
agencies, and functions of the Government relating to the national security; to 
provide three military departments, separately administered, for the operation 
and administration of the Army, the Navy (including naval aviation and the 
United States Marine Corps), and the Air Force, with their assigned combat and 
service components ; to provide for their authoritative coordination and unified 
direction under civilian control of the Secretary of Defense but not to merge 
them; to provide for the effective strategic direction of the armed forces and 
for their operation under unified control and for their integration into an efficient 
team of land, naval, and air forces, but not to establish a single Chief of Staff 
over the armed forces nor an armed forces general staff (but this is not to be 
interpreted as applying to the Joint Chiefs of Staff or Joint Staff).” 

Nine years of experience operating under the National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended, have proved the soundness of this comprehensive program for na- 
tional security. 

The statement of roles and missions recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
at Key West and Newport, and approved by Secretary of Defense James For- 
restal, and as modified in 1953, have also proved to be sound and effectively to 
implement the intent of the Congress as expressed in the National Security Act. 

No basic changes in the present roles and missions of the armed services are 
necessary, but the development of new weapons and of new strategic concepts, 
together with the 9 years’ operating experience by the Department of Defense, 
have pointed up the need for some clarification and clearer interpretation of the 
roles and missions of the armed services. We have recognized the need for a 
review of these matters, and from time to time certain steps have been taken, 
and we are now taking others, to improve the effectiveness of our overall Mili- 
tary Establishment, to avoid unnecessary duplication of activities and functions, 
and to utilize most effectively the funds made available by the people through 
Congress. 

I would like to point out that clarification and interpretation of roles and mis- 
sions does not in itself predetermine the weapons to be used by each of the armed 
services and their numbers, nor the numbers of men, to be trained in various 
fields. It should be clearly understood that the approval of roles and missions 
of the armed services for guidance in peacetime does not predetermine the weap- 
ons or forces which a commander in the field would be permitted to use in the 
event of war. Also, the development of a weapon by a particular military depart- 
ment does not in itself predetermine its use. Such determinations rest with the 
Secretary of Defense after considering the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Secretaries of the military departments. 

The recent clarification of command responsibilities for field commanders 
should be most helpful in determining weapons and forces to be employed in 
various missions and should assist the Joint Chiefs of Staff in making recom- 
mendations in this regard to the Secretary of Defense in order to determine 
approved requirements for each of the armed services. 

We have recently reviewed five important problem areas which need to be 
cleared up. The recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in regard to these 
matters have been carefully considered, and their differences of opinion carefully 
weighed. In addition, I have given consideration to the opinions in these areas 
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of responsible officials, both military and civilian, in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. These matters are being resolved as follows; 
1. Use of aircraft by United States Army 

In matters affecting the use of aircraft by the United States Army, the combat 
zone is defined as extending not more than 100 miles forward of the general 
line of contact between United States and enemy ground forces. Its extension 
to the rear of the general line of contact will be designated by the appropriate 
field commander, and normally extends back of the front lines about 100 miles, 

The Army aviation program will consist of those types of aircraft required 
to carry out the following Army functions envisaged within the combat zone: 

a. Command, liaison, and communications. 

b. Observation, visual and photographic reconnaissance, fire adjustment, 
and topographical survey. 

e. Airlift of Army personnel and materiel. 

d. Aeromedical evacuation. 

The Army aircraft program to carry out these functions will be subject to the 
following limitations: 

a. Fixed wing aircraft, convertiplanes, and vertical/short takeoff and landing 
aircraft will have an empty weight not to exceed 5,000 pounds. Rotary wing 
aircraft will have an empty weight not to exceed 20,000 pounds. Specific ex- 
ceptions to weight limitations for specific aircraft for specific purposes may be 
granted by the Secretary of Defense after consideration of Army requirements 
and appropriate Air Force functions and capabilities. (For example, the Secre- 
tary of Defense has just approved the purchase by the Army of five DeHavilland 
DHC-4 airplanes, Twin Otter, for test and evaluation and is giving consideration 
to another project involving a plane in the development stage.) 

b. The provision of a limited airlift capability within the Army aviation pro- 
gram shall not serve as a basis for increasing or decreasing Air Force forces 
necessary to support or protect the Army airlift forces. Provision of this 
limited airlift capability will apply only to small combat units and limited 
quantities of materiel to improve local mobility, and not to the provision of 
an airlife capability sufficient for the large-scale movement of sizable Army 
combat units which would infringe on the mission of the Air Force. 

ec. As limited Army aviation airlift capability becomes available to active Army 
forces, provision should be made for compensating reductions in other forms 
of Army transportation designed to operate within the combat zone. 

d. The Army aviation program will not provide for aircraft to perform the 
following functions: 

(1) Strategic and tactical airlift. 

(a) Airlift of Army supplies, equipment, personnel and units from 
exterior points to points within Army combat zone. 

(6) Airlift for evacuation of personnel and materiel from Army 
combat zone. 

(c) Airlift for air movement of troops, supplies, and equipment in the 
initial and subsequent phases of airborne operations. 

(d) Aeromedical evacuation from Air Force operating locations 
within the combat zone through Air Force casualty staging units to hos- 
pital facilities outside combat zone, and aeromedical evacuation from an 
airhead or an airborne objective area where airborne operation includes 
air landed logistic support by Air Force. 

(2) Tactical reconnaissance. 
(3) Interdiction of the battlefield. 
(4) Close combat air support. 

e. The Army will not maintain unilateral aviation research facilities but will 
confine itself to development and determination of specific requirements peculiar 
to Army needs, to evaluation of proposals, and to user testing of equipment. The 
Army will make maximum use of Air Force and Navy aircraft research and de- 
velopment facilities. The Air Force and the Navy will be responsive to Army 
needs in such research activities on a reimbursable basis. 

f. The Army will use existing types of Navy, Air Force, or civilian aircraft when 
they are suitable, or may be suitably modified, to meet Army requirements, 
rather than attempt to develop and procure new types. 

With regard to the November 4, 1952, Pace-Finletter memorandum of under- 
standing, I am directing my staff to prepare an appropriate technical and detailed 
directive for coordination and issuance. Until this directive is approved, the 
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memorandum of understanding will remain applicable except as specifically 
amended herein or by subsequent Secretary of Defense direction. 


2. Adequacy of airlift 

There has been a great deal of discussion and consideration given to the require- 
ments for the airlift of tactical units and supplies. The current composition of 
the Air Force structure has been carefully examined, and it appears that it pres- 
ently provides adequate airborne lift in the light of currently approved strategic 
concepts. 


3. Air defense 

Consideration has been given to distinguishing between Air Force and Army 
responsibility for surface-to-air guided-missile systems for defense of the conti- 
nental United States on the basis of area defense and point defense, as well as 
the criterion of an arbitrary range limitation. 

Area and point defense systems cannot be defined with precision. Area de- 
fense involves the concept of locating defense units to intercept enemy attacks 
remote from and without reference to individual vital installations, industrial 
complexes, or population centers. For such a defense system to be effective, 
extensive information-gathering networks such as the Semiautomatic Ground 
Environment (SAGE) system are required to trace continuously the enemy 
attack and transmit and present the data in usable form for guiding the defense 
weapons to counter the attack. As applied to surface-to-air missiles, this means 
that area defense missiles, because of their more widespread sitings, will normally 
receive their guidance information from the network system rather than from 
acquisition and tracking radars located in the vicinity of the missile launching 
site. 

Point defense has as its purpose the defense of specified geographical areas, 
cities, and vital installations. One distinguishing feature of point defense mis- 
siles is that their guidance information is received from radars located near the 
launching sites. 

The present state of the art justifies development of point defense surface-to- 
air missile systems for use against air targets at expected altitudes out to a 
horizontal range of the order of 100 nautical miles. 

It must be clearly understood that the commander in chief, Continental Air 
Defense Command, who has been given the responsibility for the air defense of 
the continental United States, Alaska, and the United States area of responsi- 
bility in the Northeast, also has the authority and duty for stating his opera- 
tional need for new or improved weapon systems and for recommending to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff all new installations of any type. Therefore, no service 
shall unilaterally plan for additional missile installations of either category 
(point or area defense) in support of CINCONAD’s responsibilities until and 
unless they have been recommended by CINCONAD to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and approved by that body. 

In conformance with the above: 

a. The Army is assigned responsibility for the development, procurement, and 
manning of land-based surface-to-air missile systems for point defense. Cur- 
rently, missile systems in the point defense category are the Nike I, Nike B, and 
land-based Talos. 

b. The Air Force is assigned responsibility for the development, procurement, 
and manning of land-based surface-to-air missile systems for area defense. 
Currently, the missile system in the area defense category is the Bomarce. 

ce. The Navy, in close coordination with the Army and Air Force, is assigned 
responsibility for the development, procurement, and employment of ship-based 
air defense weapon systems for the accomplishment of its assigned functions. 

d. The Marine Corps is authorized to adapt to its organic use, such surface- 
to-air Weapons systems developed by the other services aS may be required 
for the accomplishment of its assigned functions. 

e. In overseas areas, the United States theater commander should normally 
assign responsibility for air defense to an air component commander, with 
appropriate participation by other components. Under this arrangement, Army 
units in the combat zone should continue to be responsible for their own local 
defense, employing organic means. Other Army air-defense units should carry 
out point defense missions under the air component commander. Air Force 
units should carry out the area defense missions. Special emphasis should be 
given to simplicity, flexibility, and mobility of weapon systems employed in 
air defense in overseas areas. Navy forces should continue to be responsible 
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for their own air defense at sea, employing organic means. As approved by 
the theater commander, the air component commander should establish such 
procedures for coordinating Army, Navy, and Air Force air-defense forces 
as may be required to carry out his responsibilities, and, in addition, should 
establish such detailed procedures as are necessary for proper coordination with 
national air defense commanders of allied countries. 


4. Air Force tactical support of the Army 


The Army will continue its development of surface-to-surface missiles for close 
support of Army field operations with the following limitations: 

a. That such missiles be designed and programed for use against tactical 
targets within the zone of operations, defined as extending not more than 100 
miles beyond the front lines. As such missiles would presumably be deployed 
within the combat zone normally extending back of the front lines about 100 
miles, this places a range limitation of about 200 miles on the design criteria 
for such weapons. 

b. That the tactical air-support functions beyond those that can be pro- 
vided by Army surface-to-surface missiles as above defined remain the responsi- 
bility of the Air Force. 

It is evident that the tactical air forces programed for Army support should 
be reconsidered and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been requested to furnish 
me with their recommendations for specific adjustments as to the number and 
types of planned Army guided missile and unguided rocket units and with 
the number of Air Force tactical wings which may be eliminated as a result 
of these decisions. 

In preparing these recommendations, the development of balanced and inter- 
related Army and Air Force tactical support forces for the accomplishment of 
overall United States national security objectives must be considered, rather 
than the development of completely independent Army and Air Force forces to 
accomplish tactical support tasks. In developing force recommendations in this 
area, aS well as for other United States military forces, it should be recognized 
that all operations in which our forces will be employed will be conducted under 
the command of the designated commanders whe will have the necessary forces 
assigned to them for the conduct of their missions by higher authority. 

5. Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile (IRBM) 

In regard to the Intermediate Range Ballistic Missiles: 

a. Operational employment of the land-based intermediate range ballistic 
missile system will be the sole responsibility of the United States Air Force. 

b. Operational employment of the ship-based intermediate range ballistic 
missile system will be the sole responsibility of the United States Navy. 

ce. The United States Army will not plan at this time for the operational employ- 
ment of the intermediate range ballistic missile or for any other missiles with 
ranges beyond 200 miles. This does not, however, prohibit the Army from mak- 
ing limited feasibility studies in this area. 

(The intercontinental ballistic missile has previously been assigned for opera- 
tional employment to the United States Air Force.) 

There are a number of other matters relating to research and development of 
particular weapons that will affect the choice of weapons to be used for vurious 
missions in the armed services. These choices can only be made after a careful 
technical review of the capabilities of the various weapons under development. 
I refer particularly to weapons systems such as the Nike and Talos and the mul- 
tiple approach (Jupiter-Thor) to developments such as the intermediate range 
ballistic missile. This memorandum does not attempt to answer those questions 
which can only be decided after studies now in progress are completed, and 
should not be so interpreted. 

In the meantime, these competing weapons systems will be continued with 
support from fiscal year 1957 funds until the completion of the technical evalua- 
tion referred to above. Budget support in fiscal year 1958 for the land-based 
Talos, as required, will be provided by the United States Army. Budget support 
in fiscal year 1958 for the land-based intermediate range ballistic missile program, 
as required, will be provided by the United States Air Force. 

In view of the great interest in these matters in the Congress, copies of this 
memorandum are being sent to the appropriate congressional committees. In 
addition, in order that there can be full understanding of these decisions within 
the military departments and by the public, copies of this memorandum are being 
made available to the press. 


C. E. WILSON. 
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Mr. Manon. You have given a very interesting statement, Mr. 
Secretary, which we will have before us throughout the hearing. 

Mr. Taser. Is all of your statement in a ion to be included in 
the record ? 

Secretary Witson. My statement is all suitable for the record. I 
tried to write it from that point of view. 


OPPOSING MILITARY STRENGTH 


Mr. Manon. You have dealt almost exclusively with our military 
strength. Our military strength must always, of course, be considered 
in the light of the threat which opposes us. You have not dealt 
with the threat to a great extent. 

Secretary Wirson. I expected Admiral Radford to deal with that, 
and that will have to be secret, because it involves the appraisal we 
have of the potential enemy, much of which comes through intelligence 
sources, and we just have to handle it that way. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Thereis no doubt but what our military strength 
is growing, but before we can properly appraise the budget require- 
ments we do need to know the nature of the threat against us. Fol- 
lowing your suggestion, we will rely principally on Admiral Radford 
and other representatives, to discuss that. 


THREAT TO SECURITY OF UNITED STATES 


Generally speaking, how do you feel about the nature of the threat 
to the security of the United States now as compared to a year ago 
or 2 years ago? Do you feel there has been, or 7 you know of any, 
decided change? Will you address yourself to that problem a little? 

Secretary Wuson. My appraisal of it would be something like this: 
That the rise of militant communism has probably reached its peak; 
that there are millions and millions of people throughout the world 
who are coming to realize that communism is not the path to in- 
dividual freedom and happiness and well-being, nor the road to se- 
curity and prosperity for nations. However, the danger is still there, 
because the dictatorial, totalitarian-type government which exists in 
Russia has great military power, and there is some danger that in the 
effort to perpetuate their positions internally they might precipitate 
some external wars. So my overall appraisal is that the threat is 
still of a high order and about like it has been ever since World War II. 
My conception of it is that it is a very long political-social trend that 
has to run its course and during that time our country must maintain 
great military strength in order to be secure. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be correct to say you think perhaps commu- 
nism has deteriorated or lost some ground in some ways in the last 
year or so, but from the standpoint of the Communist threat to the 
peace of the world you do not see any marked difference / 

Secretary Witson. I think that is a fair summation of it. I think 
the so-called uncommitted nations are taking a cold, hard look at what 
is happening in places like Hungary and Poland and other places 
where the Communists have gotten into control, and they realize that 
no matter how much they are dissatisfied with the present situation, 
whatever it may be, communism is not the answer for their troubles. 
But, nevertheless, aggressive communism is trying to move into any 
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place over the world where they can take advantage of any local dis- 
satisfaction. 
POSSIBILITY OF WAR 


Mr. Manon. There have been millions of words written in regard 
to the efforts in Russia to reduce the stature of Stalin, for example. 
The Russians themselves, I believe, have said that they are changing 
the techniques to some extent—not their overall objectives. This de- 
bunking of Stalin has had serious repercussions all over the world. 
Is it your feeling that from the standpoint of the actual outbreak of 
war—the possibility of the outbreak of war—the situation is both 
good and bad ? 

Secretary Witson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that is a fair statement 
about the situation. Any country whose leaders can change positions 
as rapidly as they tried to do in connection with Stalin, always raises 
the question of how sincere they are in that. Also, recent events 
indicate that perhaps they have shies ady started to change back again. 
We are not so sure the hard Stalinist line is not being taken in some 
places. So I would have little confidence in any feito move that 
occurred. I think this is a long-pull thing. 


ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. Manon. From the industrial and economic standpoint, I think 
we generally think of Russia as a very backward country compared to 
our own. ‘They do not have large numbers of television sets, radios, 
and good roads and many of the good things of life which we have. 
But if we are to believe what we hear, steel production vis-a-vis the 
United States in the Soviet Union is such that Soviet Russia is con- 
siderably on the upgrade. We talked about that last year. There 
has been a great deal of industrial expansion in the Soviet Union, I 
am led to believe by what I have been told. 

During the decade 1950 to 1960 we have been told repeatedly that 
we will train less than 1 million scientists and engineers, whereas the 
Soviets will train 300,000 or 400,000 more. 

During this period of uncertainty and controversy in Russia, do 
you foresee that they may continue to move forward economically and 
industrially, or will this situation, in your opinion, impede the eco- 
nomic and industrial development of the Soviet Union ? 

Secretary Wirson. I think they will continue to move forward eco- 
nomically. They have a very materialistic philosophy of their whole 
economy. The point at which their system will reach what you might 
call a point of diminishing returns is not very clear yet. I think it 
will undoubtedly hit it, because I am convinced that you cannot train 
literally millions of men to think in technical and scientific areas and 
say : “Now, you cannot think in any social or political or economic area ; 
you still have to be just a scientists or engineer, but you cannot be 
a free man.” I think the basic urge for individual recognition of the 
rights of the individual will start to reassert itself as the people in 
Russia get increasingly educated and, as their technical people are 
taught to think about technical and scientific matters, I do not see how 
they can possibly keep those people from thinking realistically about 
some other problems. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you have some hope that this might eventually 
create an atmosphere of some type of democracy and less totalita- 
rianism ? 

Secretary Witson. That is my personal hope. That is correct. I 
do not see how you are going to stop them from thinking. Asa matter 
of fact, in these so-called backward countries much of their trouble 
and dissatisfaction comes from the students and intelligentsia, the 
people who see the possibility of a little different pattern. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot have progress without the students and you 
cannot have the students and scientists and engineers over the long 
pull without 

Secretary Witson. Giving them some recognition as individuals. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. It isa very interesting point. 

Do you anticipate that this condition in the Soviet Union will extend 
over a period of years? 

Secretary Witson. I would think so. 

Mr. Manon. You do not see any sudden change in the general atti- 
tude of Soviet Russia in international affairs? 

Secretary Wison. I have seen none. I suppose to some degree it 
will go through the life cycle of groups of individuals. About the 
last of the old Bolsheviks, who really started the revolution, or just 
about the last of them, are still around. The new crop, as they come 
along, may have some differences. I do not think they could have 
taken this action on Stalin if Stalin had died 10 or 15 years ago; there 
would have been too many of his people who had worked along with 
him or been in the same cycle. 





USE OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. Turning from the nature of the threat to our security 
to our capacity to deal with it, you stated here on page 21 of your 
statement: 

It is impossible to have dealt with the military program over the last few years 
without realizing that never in the history of the world have there been such 
rapid changes in military weapons. 

The question which looms very large with me is: If we have a small 
war or if we have a big war, will we use atomic weapons? There are 
many people in this country who are apparently increasingly taking 
the attitude: 

“Well, we need not be too alarmed about the fallout from an atomic 
bomb or about radiation. Somehow or other, if we have a big war, 
it. will not. be an atomic war.” 

Invariably, if the discussion continues for a while, they look back 
and say: 

“Well, we were prepared for gas warfare. We used a bit of it in 
World WarI. We were prepared for it in World War II. We were 
prepared for it in the Korean war. We are prepared for it now and 
are preparing for that type of war, within certain limits, now, but we 
have not had any such war since World War I.” 

World War II in the judgment of some will develop to be the only 
war in history in which atomic weapons have been used. I have some 
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very decided ideas on that subject, but I think I would rather have 
your overall observations, because it is so vital to the defense budget 
and to our planning. 

Secretary Wirson. I think I would like to go off the record to talk 
a little more freely about it. 

Mr. Manon. I think you would have to put some of this off the 
record, but maybe some of it you can put on the record later. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I would like to make some general 
observations as to the possibility of atomic warfare. 

It is true that gas was not used in World War IT and in the Korean 
war but, in my opinion, it is also true that the possibility of gas warfare 
was not the big thing in our preparation for what turned out to be 
World War II or the Korean war. It was more or less an incidental 
type of warfare preparation. It was not the thing toward which 
our whole military effort pointed. It was of doubtful value, extremely 
doubtful value, under all the facts and circumstances. It was not 
thought to be a decisive feature of defense preparation. 

Now it appears to be perfectly obvious that we are moving toward 
the greatest reliance upon atomic warfare. After World War II 
some of the people in the Navy and some of the people in the Army 
more or less had the feeling, I think, that it was to their interest— 
I do not mean they were not wholly sincere, but maybe their own 
interest had some weight with it—but there was a tendency to play 
down the possibility of the use of atomic weapons. 

However, as I see it, that group or that element in the Navy and 
in the Army by no means predominates at this time. This weapon, 
which was somewhat exclusively a weapon of the Air Force, is now 
the primary weapon of the Navy and is becoming apparently the 
primary weapon of the Army. 

We are proposing very marked reorganization of the Army, the 
only purpose of which is to enable the Army to fight more successfully 
in an atomic war. So it appears to me that everything in the picture 
is geared toward atomic war. 

It would seem to me wholly uneconomic to think that we could 
fire, for example, an intercontinental ballistic missile or many of these 
other types of missiles, that we could afford to produce, and fire them 
and use in them just conventional explosives. It seems to me we are 
getting ourselves into a position where we could not effectively fight 
a war of any magnitude without the use of atomic weapons. 

If that is true, it seems to me that it is in the interest of peace and 
world understanding that we lay the cards on the table as to the type 
of war which we will probably fight in the event we are called upon to 
fight a war. We realize the object of this whole defense program is to 
prevent war and to maintain peace. 

I do not believe these remarks I have made are inappropriate for 
the record. I do not know what you feel you could or should say for 
the record, but I am thinking that perhaps the American people ought 
to know what the Defense Department thinks on this subject and 
our potential enemies and our friends ought to more or less under- 
stand were we sit with respect to this highly important issue. 
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Secretary Witson. I would think they did. It is obviously national 
policy to use the weapons that would be necessary to defend the coun- 
try and to win a war if war is forced upon us. 

We are not building up our powerful military organization to be 
aggressors, but we would not have the power of choice, in the event of 
aggression against us, as to whether it would be an atomic war or not. 
If we alone had atomic weapons, we could elect whether we would use 
them or not, but you cannot do it in the kind of world that exists. 

Mr. Manon. Can you visualize a major war between the major 
powers without the use of atomic weapons on the sea and on the land 
and in the air? 

Secretary Wutson. No, I cannot. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. SrKzs. I have a question, if you will yield. 

Mr. Manon. I yield to Mr. Sikes, 

Mr. Srxes. The question has to do with the same subject. 

We have announced a policy to preserve the integrity of the Mid- 
east, but Russia has announced a protective policy for the Mideast, 
which quite conceivably could conflict with our policy. 

Mr. Secretary, in your opinion, if Russia were to move troops into 
the Mideast, what would be the result if Russia were to say to us, “We 
have guided missiles aimed at all of the major cities of Europe and of 
England. If you now use atomic weapons, in the mideast or else- 
where, we are going to retaliate by destroying the capitals and prin- 
cipal cities of Europe overnight.” 

What then would be our position on the use of atomic weapons? 

Secretary Witson. I am always a little careful about trying to 
answer a hypothetical question. 

Mr. SrKes. It is one of those things we have to think about. The 
statement has been carried quite generally that a Russian threat to 
use guided missiles against France and Britain had to do with their 
decision to withdraw from Suez. 

Secretary Witson. Of course, I do not think that was so myself, 
but there is a difference of opinion naturally in that area. I do not 
think that the Russians have the capability that you talk about. So 
there is no way for me to answer your hypothetical question. 

Mr. Sixes. Does our Department of Defense confine its preparations 
for war only to methods of its own hypothesis? 

Secretary Witson. Our military planning and preparation takes 
into account the capabilities as well as the probable intentions of po- 
tential enemies. What we would do in any particular situation would 
depend on what we decide we had to do to protect our basic national 
security interests, 

Mr. Sixes. You pointed in your own statement to the danger of pre- 
supposing from very limited intelligence what the enemies’ potential 
would be on a certain date and what he would do on a certain date. 
I, too, have long deplored that type of thinking. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Srxzs. It seems to me that thinking may still persist in the 
Department of Defense if you dismiss such possibilities as I have 

osed. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Unless Congress is more or less to assume that atomic weapons will 
predominate in a war in which we might become involved, I think we 
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are quite handicapped in making a determination as to what we ought 
to do about defense spending and the defense program generally. 


RADIATION DANGER IN USE OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Do you believe that the fact that atomic weapons are so very destruc- 
tive, that very large bombs have a radiation or fallout which is so 
dangerous to the life and security of millions of people that it might 
bring about a condition whereby if we had a war, atomic weapons 
would not be used? That is a question in reverse, more or less. 

Secretary Witson. I think that there has been considerable con- 
fusion and exaggeration in regard to fallout. There are two distinct 
kinds of atomic weapons. There are the fission weapons, whose yield 
is measured in terms of kilotons, and the fusion weapons, such as the 
H-bombs, that are rated in megatons. The problems of fallout depend 
upon the types and numbers of weapons involved. This is a very 
complex subject. 

Off the record, if I may. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


POSSIBILITY OF DEFENDING THE UNITED STATES WITHOUT ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, pursuing this question further which 
we are discussing on and off the record, without the use of atomic 
weapons, it seems to me that we could put up only a very ineffective 
defense against an aerial attack on the United States by enemy aircraft. 
It seems to me that is about the only defense that we are moving 
toward that is in any real degree effective. 

One of the greatest threats to the security of this country in war 
would be a large fleet of enemy submarines. What we could do toward 
repelling enemy submarine attacks without the use of atomic weapons 
would certainly be inadequate in my opinion. It seems almost inevi- 
table that in the early phases of any kind of war, you are going to be 
using atomic weapons in certain areas. 

You would not necessarily be using the big megaton hydrogen bombs 
unless you really got into an all-out slug fest, but when you start 
using atomic weapons, I do not see any line of demarcation very well 
which you could draw. 

Do you have any comments on those observations ? 

Secretary Wirson. I think it is correct, to say, with the situation 
the world is in today, that another world war would inevitably be an 
atomic war, and that the big thing is to avoid any such catastrophe. 


BALLISTIC-MISSILE WARHEAD 


Mr. Manon. Yes. As TI analyze the figures very roughly, our guided- 
missile program and our intercontinental ballistic-missile program do 
not make much sense except that they would be sparked with the use 
of atomic weapons. It would be unthinkable, would it not, to have 
an ICBM and not use an atomic warhead ? 

Secretary Wirson. Yes. The payload in it would be such that it 
would not justify making it. As to the relative accuracy, if you are 
only going to have a thousand pounds of TNT as your shot, you have 
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to be reasonably precise, but if you have a warhead with a thousand 
times that power, you do not have to have the same degree of accuracy. 

The ballistic missiles that we have been talking about would be an 
unreasonable kind of effort if they were used for ordinary explosives, 
Such a missile would not stop an enemy and would involve unreason- 
able cost in relation to its limited effectiveness. 


MANAGEMENT OF MOBILIZATION RESERVE STOCKS 


Mr. Manon. I would like to move now into this field of thought. If 
it seems almost inevitable that another war would be atomic, are we 
wasting a lot of money on our defense program? A lot of money is 
spent each year to maintain the certain so-called mobilization require- 
ments for our Armed Forces. 

How long has it been since the Defense Department took a thorough 
look at the mobilization facilities and materiel which we now have? 
I am thinking there may be millions, if not billions, of dollars of 
materiel there that is obsolete or obsolescent. 

This would be applicable to ammunition, ordnance materiel, air- 
craft, ships, and other defense items. 

Is there here a vast unexplored reservoir of savings that we have 
not tapped? I would like you to discuss that. 

Secretary Witson. I would say there was not, because we have 
moved rather rapidly into that particular area. Our current pro- 
duction of so-called conventional weapons and ammunition is at a 
relatively low level. We have a minimum of what we call hot lines 
where we might be making about as much as we use in practice, on 
maneuvers or for other peacetime requirements. 

The balance between our different forces and the requirements is 
shifting about as fast as it should in relation to technology. You 
cannot hop from one extreme to the other. You have to go through 
it on a progressive step-by-step basis. You have human beings to 
deal with also. They can take the change about so fast, too, some- 
times. 

But there is very little money in the budget we are proposing to you 
now for the procurement of so-called conventional weapons and there 
is relatively little money being spent in the maintenance of what we 
call the mobilization base. 

Five years ago, when we went at the thing real quick, a great many 
people thought « of the possibility of a war, a third world war ,and based 
their planning as if to refight World War II. It does not mean that 
Tam an advocate of pushbutton warfare which some people talk about. 
I can see various uses for different kinds of military power. But un- 
doubtedly, we do have to move into this area of having these terrific 
weapons, having missiles and having forces that could use them, but 
we also have to have some conventional forces. 

But I do not foresee this country sending another 10 or 12 million 
men. to fight another war on the land area of Europe. I do not think 
it is going to work that way. 

Mr. Manon. We talked about the mobilization reserve and the fact 
that there is very little money in this budget for an antiquated type 
of warfare. But do we not have in our stocks millions of dollars’ 
worth of dead material, so to speak? Do we not have that situation? 
I do not have a correct picture there. I would like to have it. I do 
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not know whether you have it at your fingertips. I would like to have 
some evaluation of this thing in dollars and cents. 

Could you prepare a statement for the committee, or for the record, 
in further amplification of this problem? We could take it up with 
the other services. 

Secretary Wixtson. There is one thing we are doing with some of 
it and that is making certain kinds of conventional weapons available 
to some of our allies, giving it to them or selling it to them, particu- 
larly where they have to build up forces sufficient to maintain internal 
law and order. 

Of course, there are only three nations that have any atomic weap- 
ons—our own, Russia, and the British, who have set off a few atomic 
shots now and have some beginnings of atomic capability. 

Any local wars that other nations and small nations might get 
involved in would involve the use of conventional weapons. 


ATOMIC WEAPONS FOR ALLIED FORCES 


Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you indicate under those circumstances we do not 
intend and will not supply our allied foree—ROK armies, Turks, 
Greeks, West Germans, and so on—with atomic potential of all cate- 
gories for field purposes? 

Secretary Witson. It is against the law of our country to supply 
any atomic weapons to anybody else. 

Mr. Fioop. I am aware of that. And, being aware of it, since you 
and I are aware of it, what is the thinking of the Department of 
Defense and what do you recommend ? 

Secretary Wutson. I would recommend sticking to the law of the 
country. 

Mr. Manon. You would recommend that the law not be changed ? 

Secretary Witson. Off the record, if I may. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF EQUIPMENT STOCKPILES 


Mr. Manon. Again addressing ourselves to the question of mobili- 
zation reserves, we stockpile construction equipment, medicines, and 
the like, without actually using this equipment, without actually ro- 
tating some of it. Has the Defense Department given to this particu- 
lar phase of the mobilization planning a great deal of thought? Have 
you considered whether or not these more or less dead stocks in con- 
struction equipment, medical supplies, and so forth, might be used and 
rotated out of the mobilization reserve or have you figured out what 
to do about it ? 

Secretary Witson. It is generally the policy where you can do it to 
rotate your equipment, to keep it from getting obsolete. However, 
if the decision was made some years ago that you ought to have a cer- 
tain stock of an item and you acquired that stock and you are not buy- 
ing anything new to replace it, you simply have that stock until it 
is used up or disposed of. You cannot exactly say you made a mistake 
because you did not have a big war to use up the reserves of ammuni- 
tion and all the weapons you have. 
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Mr. Manon. I wish you would provide us with the best possible 
statement in this field at this point. 
(The information requested follows :) 


The problem of mobilization reserves is constantly under study in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The increasing availability of new and more powerful weapons 
and their introduction into the military forces are having a very important impact 
on military strategy, tactics, and organization, and are causing important 
changes in the amount and kind of mobilization reserve requirements. 

The fact that mobilization requirements are subject to constant change is fully 
recognized in the Department of Defense, and an appropriate system has been 
established to assure that these requirements are kept under constant and re- 
peated review. Department of Defense Directive No. 4140.1, for example, con- 
tains the basic policy for the management of all materiel inventories, including 
mobilization reserve stocks. This directive is further amplified by a series of 
related Department of Defense instructions, one of which (No. 4240.2) deals 
exclusively with the management of mobilization reserve stocks. Other in- 
structions deal with related problems; for example: Management of materiel 
in long supply; control, supply, and positioning of materiel; disposal of surplus 
materiel, etc. 

The basic Department of Defense directive on inventory management provides 
specifically that “at least annually each military service shall determine on a 
line-item basis the quantitative inventories of peacetime operating stock, mo- 
bilization reserve stock, and if the item is in long supply, the retention level.” 
The directive also provides for a physical inventory on a cyclical basis: the 
periodic review of the complete inventory status of each item in relation to 
current and future demands for the item; the declaration of excess stocks and, 
upon the introduction of a new substitute item into the supply system, the con- 
current scheduling of the disposition of obsolete item on hand, including spare 
parts peculiar toit. A copy of this directive is attached. 

With particular reference to mobilization reserve stocks, the pertinent Depart- 
ment of Defense instruction provides that such stocks will be retained, stored, 
and maintained only to meet a mobilization reserve materiel requirement deter- 
mined and established in accordance with approved Department of Defense 
policies and military plans. It also provides that such stocks, both as to quantity 
on hand and as to continued retention, will be reexamined periodically to insure 
that they are still required and that they are the most advanced and modern 
types available for the purpose. This instruction specifically provides that the 
mobilization reserve stock will be rotated and otherwise maintained in such 
ready-for-use condition as necessary to meet the requirements for which estab- 
lished. A copy of this instruction is attached. 

With respect to the impact of new weapons on existing mobilization reserve 
stocks, it is important to keep in mind that even in the event of a nuclear war 
there still will be a requirement for conventional weapons and ammunition, 
at least in the foreseeable future. There will be many situations on the battle- 
field to which the atomic weapons would not be appropriate, even in atomic war. 
The new tables of organization and equipment for the reorganized Army infantry 
and airborne divisions, for example, provide for the introduction of new weapons 
into the divisions themselves. This reorganization reduces the emphasis on 
so-called conventional weapons, but by no means eliminates them. Most of the 
personnel in these divisions will still be armed with conventional weapons. Most 
of the combatant ships of the Navy, at least over the next several years, will 
continue to employ conventional weapons, until such time as the transition from 
guns to guided missiles is completed. 

The United States must also be prepared to act, as it has in the past, as the 
arsenal of the free world. At the present time, only three nations in the entire 
world—the United States, the U. S. S. R., and the United Kingdom—possess 
nuclear weapons. The military forces of our allies are essentially equipped 
with conventional weapons and the United States is continuing to supply them 
with such weapons through the military assistance program. The mobilization 
reserves maintained by the United States could be an important source of supply 
for these forces in the event of war, regardless of what form the war might take. 

As the necessary stock levels have been built up, the Department of Defense 
has reduced procurement for mobilization reserve purposes. The fiscal year 
1958 budget, now before the committee, contains very little funds for this 


purpose. 

The following tables, taken from the Department of Defense report, Real and 
Personal Property, provide an overall summary of supply system inventories, 
including mobilization reserves, in each of the services as of June 30, 1956. 
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Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


CHANGES IN METHODS OF WARFARE 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, this question of methods of warfare 
is very puzzling to me and it is a big question. Have you had fre- 
quent and top-level consideration as to just where we are moving 
in this transition from our capability of fighting a conventional war, 
fighting a war with conventional weapons, to fighting a war with 
these newer weapons? 

This is a tremendously vital field. How much attention has been 
focused on this issue in your shop and in the Department ? 

Secretary Wiuson. We pay a very great deal of attention to this 
problem. We discuss it and argue about some aspects of it all the 
time. Every once in a while the fact that there may be some difference 
of opinion in the family about it gets into the newspapers. 

I think, to begin with, some people felt that a change was maybe 
coming on too rapidly and feared that we were taking a little risk 
in giving up the old things a little quickly before having all the new 
things. Weare past that stage now, I think. 

Mr. Manon. You are moving into the transition boldly ? 

Secretary Witson. I think so. It is also clear that the advocates 
of the new weapons—and there was no getting away from the fact 
that you had to have the new weapons—did not necessarily mean 
you were going to do away with all the old or not keep a reasonable 
percentage of them for various good and sufficient reasons. 

I think that is being better and better understood by the services 
all the time. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will return at 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. 


COST OF INSTANT READINESS 


I should like to ask you this question, Mr. Secretary, for here is 
another approach to one of the problems we discussed before lunch: 
Are we spending too much money on instant readiness based on using 
conventional means of warfare which are rapidly becoming obsolete 
and not depending more upon our so-called new method of warfare. 

Secretary Wison. I think the answer to that is that we are not 
spending too much money on instant readiness. 


VALUE OF THE SNARK 


Mr. Manon. Take a weapon like the Snark, a guided missile. I 
have the feeling that the Snark has cost us many millions of dollars, 
and will really in the long run probably contribute nothing to our 
arsenal. The Snark, it seems to me, is probably being outmoded by 
other weapons. What is your general reaction to that? 
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Secretary Witson. There is some difference of opinion about it. 
The Air Force a number of years ago, when they decided to go ahead 
with the Snark project, did not think the ballistic missile art at that 
time was where it would be successful soon enough. But they felt that 
there would be a period of years where they ought to have some ad- 
vanced weapons but that there would be a gap between piloted planes 
and when you could have ballistic missiles. They elected to go on 
what we call the air-breathing missile route, rather than the ballistic 
missile route, and the Snark is one of those developments. 

Now, they had expected the Snark to be perfected a year or two 
sooner. They still think that the Snark would be a valuable weapon, 
and the present plan is to carry on this program at least for the imme- 
diate future. The present appraisal of the Air Force is that the 
Snark development is a worthwhile intermediate development, shall 
I call it. 

INVESTIGATIVE STUDIES BY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary: we have found that if we are to have 
sufficient staff backing, so to speak, in the committee we have to have 
continuous studies, because we cannot possibly go into all of the de- 
tails personally as members of the committee. 

You remember last year we talked at great length for several days 
about the procurement program and the criticisms which had been 
raised. We have had another study on procurement, and I should 
like to say for the committee that we are proposing to continue that 
study on through this year and have a continuing study, since it is 
such a big and important field. The necessary steps are being taken 
to keep this study going. 

We will want to go thoroughly into these matters with the services 
and with you to any extent you may be familiar with these studies, 
but they have just recently become available to us. They have been 
submitted to the Department. I wish you would alert your people to 
look carefully into these studies with a view of using any of this 
information which may prove helpful to the Department. 

Mr. McNet.. Is that the one sent down last night ? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Witson. None of us have seen them. 

As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, your suggestion is that we 
review these reports and consider whether we have already put into 
effect, or can put into effect, or are willing to put into effect some of 
the recommendations, or answer or explain some of the implied 
criticisms. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. That is the point. I do not think we 
can successfully do that at the moment because you have not had a 
chance to see the report. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, I should like to make this suggestion, 
in line with what we did last year: Once this matter is worked out, 
so that the Department has a chance to see the report and make such 
replies and responses as it may wish to upon the findings of our investi- 
gators, I think both the findings of the investigation and the replies 
and statements from the Department should be included in our record. 


Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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Mr. Wurrren. I think it is much more valuable when it is of rec- 
ord, rather than in the files of the committee. 

Secretary Witson. That sounds like a businesslike way to do it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. You get the most out of it that way. 


DUPLICATION IN MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. We had a study made of this controversial missile 
question, and it is just cluttered with top secret information. We are 
setting up a special hearing on the whole missile program, and we 
have arranged for a progress report to be made through your Depart- 
ment on the ballistic missiles and other missiles, but that is a separate 
hearing which we will not undertake to go into today. I do not wish 
to pursue the matter, except to raise some aspects of it at this point. 

As you know, Mr. Secretary, this study has been proceeding for 
several months. At the present we do have, as I have said, these 
reports dealing with procurement policies, as a followup to our 
study of last year, and we have had a study on the military air trans- 
port service and guided missiles. These studies are being released 
to the Department for review, after which it is expected that we will 
go into them in more detail and for the record. 

However, at this time I specifically call your attention to the 
report on guided missiles. This report makes some very disturbing 
statements regarding duplication of effort and responsibility and it 
places the responsibility for this unhealthy situation upon the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. I will quote a few statements from the 
summary of the report, which has been made available to you. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Is this the report by our investigators? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I now quote a few paragraphs from our in- 
vestigators’ report : 

Allegations of interservice rivalry and duplication are not without basis 
and the desirability of such rivalry and duplication in the missile field is highly 
questionable. 

The staff found little evidence that the Office of the Special Assistant for 
Guided Missiles has been successful in eliminating duplicating or unnecessary 
programs. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense, Engineering, and the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, Research, and Development, both advised the committee staff there 
is duplication in their efforts in the guided-missile area. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Research, and Development, attributed much of this duplica- 
tion to the “muscling in” tactics of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Engi- 
neering, and to the latter’s failure to cooperate in a number of committees 
which have been created to improve operations in guided-missile developments. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense, Research, and Development, and Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Engineering, have opposite views as to where their 
individual responsibilities begin and as to where they terminate. Each believes 
the other’s office should be eliminated or greatly reduced in scope and that until 
this is done, duplication will continue to exist. 

I realize that you cannot say very much about these statements 
until you have had a chance to read the report which is the basis for 
these allegations, but I am wondering if you could give the committee 
something to work on. Can you spell out for the record or for us 
the division of responsibility between these two officials in the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the missile program? Give us some comments in 
connection with this highly important field. 
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Secretary Witson. The two Assistant Secretaries—one as we call 
it Research and Development, and the other, Engineering—were set 
up as the result of the Rockefeller committee report in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 6. 

The Research and Development Assistant Secretary and his staff 
took over the old Research and Development Board activities. The 
establishment of the Assistant Secretary for Engineering was in rec- 
ognition of the increasing technical difficulties of producing and main- 
taining our weapons and the difficulties of achieving some degree of 
standardization in certain areas and trying to guide the program, 
There was no similar kind of thing which existed before, though there 
was a great deal of criticism from time to time that more progress 
should be made in the standardization and appraisal of new develop- 
ments before they got into production too quickly. 

Well, there is also the fact that the services themselves have the 
operating responsibility. It is a little hard, perhaps, for some people 
to understand, but we have a staff and line organization. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. The real operations are in the military depart- 
ments. These other people—the Assistant Secretaries—advise and 
check how things are going. It would be about like your committee. 
You look the whole thing over. Your staff reports are full of criti- 
cisms about things. That is the way my staff assistants are. They 
are critical of many things being done by the military departments. 
But the question is: How do we get something better done? 

It is true there is a difference of opinion on where one man’s respon- 
sibilities end and the other’s begin. Neither of them have direct re- 
sponsibility for the actual operation of the program ; that is back in the 
services. So it is a question more of what they review and try to 
help me on and advise me about the business, because I do have a line 
responsibility with the services. I can affect their programs and tell 
them they have to change them, which I do once in a while. 

The general breakout of the responsibility that I had in mind—and 
it is not an easy one to define—is that the projects which involved re- 
search and development money as such would be the ones the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Research and Development) would take the 
greatest interest in and would know enough about to tell me whether 
they were making justifiable progress on or not, or whether ee 
ought to be done differently, or help the services themselves establis 
priorities. We just cannot finance everything everybody can think 
up. You have to be selective. 

We spend a great deal of money for hardware for test and for 
testing facilities. It verges between the pure research and the pro- 
duction for use in combat units. We spend billions of dollars for 
evaluation and test items which is charged to procurement accounts. 
When we get up into the area where you start to make missiles for test 
and you can make a real comparison between the missiles in the dif- 
ferent services that have come through this preliminary research 
stage, then the applications engineering man gets in on it and he ad- 
vises me more in that area. He and his staff are supposed to have a 
little more practical experience in engineering. You see, you can 
hardly get researchers to standardize anything. They promote a 
broader and broader base all the time. They are not interested in 
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standardization; they are interested in more ways of finding out 
things. So there is plenty of work for both the Assistant Secretaries 
to do, and for their staffs. ; 

Mr. Manon. Have you been able to draw this line so that there 
would not be a waste ¢ 

Secretary Witson. Actually I have it on my desk right now, work- 
ing on it, trying to see if I can clear it up a little better. I am not sure 
myself, to be really frank, that some of it is not just a clash of person- 
alities a little bit, you know, like men get sometimes. 

There is another basic difference involved, and I think it is a right 
one. The research and development side of the business, having been 
a board originally, has a lot of committees of outside scientists, whom 
we call in on any kind of new thing we want to get a good look at. 
Those people have no other responsibilities in the business. 

The Assistant Secretary on the engineering side deals with the 
services themselves, either directly or with representation on commit- 
tees. And we have some joint committees between the two, also. 

I think it is one of these things it will take some time to work out. 
The opportunities for getting some constructive progress in the area 
are so great that a little friction or overlapping of responsibility now 
would not bother me much, because when you do hit off something 
worthwhile you save a whole lot of money out there. 

As a matter of fact, I regret myself that I get so much tied up in 
administration and other details of the business that I cannot pay 
more attention to this end of the business myself. I am naturally 
interested in it. I would like to get out and see more installations and 
more of the production than I have time to do. 


PROGRESS IN BALLISTIC MISSILES PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. A number of the members of this committee went out 
to the Pacific coast and had a look at the intercontinental ballistic 
missile program and intermediate range ballistic missile. We were 
very much interested. Speaking for myself, I was amazed at the 
progress which apparently was being made. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

WEDNEsDAY, JANUARY 30, 1957. 


Srarement or ApM. ArrHur W. Raprorp, CHarrMAN, Jornt CHIEFS 
or Srarr 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Radford, we are pleased to have you here. 

Admiral Raprorp. I think I have always pe gli you have 
agreed—that there would be no record made of my presentation. I 
just speak from a lot of top secret documents. 

Mr. Manon. It is all right for you to do that. We want the record 
to show your appearance and the answers to various questions, if 
proper. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

(Admiral Radford’s presentation was made off the record.) 
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Tuourspay, JANUARY 31, 1957, 
Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We are pleased to 
have you before us again today. 
Secretary Witson. Before you start on the business, Admiral Rad- 
ford has a comment to make about some of the testimony yesterday. 
Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


USE OF ATOMIC WEAPONS IN NEXT WAR 


Mr. Manon. Yesterday, before you were able to be with us, Admiral 
Radford, we discussed on the record whether or not the next war, if we 
have another war, would be an atomic war. It may be that in the 
printing of these hearings some of this material would need to be 
deleted. We can make that decision later, and we will cooperate with 
the Department of Defence in making that decision. 

I think, perhaps, if the whole world knew, including the people of 
the United States, that the next war, if we have one, would inevitably 
involve the use of atomic weapons, it might be for the best interests of 
everybody. 

There are a lot of people who feel that, as poison gas was not used 
in World War II, nor was it used in the Korean war, that the chances 
are that any future war would be fought without the use of atomic 
weapons. That comparison in my opinion is completely and wholly 
fallacious. Superficially there may be some comparison there, but 
actually I do not think it is very comparable. 

As I said yesterday, while we have been prepared through the years 
to fight a poison gas war, if necessary, the whole defense of this country 
and our aggressive and defensive capabilities have not been geared to 
gas warfare. The offense and defense of the great powers of the world 
now are more or less geared to atomic power. I think it would be more 
or less inevitable that atomic power would be used in other wars. 

I think we ought to face up to those facts, and it might be in the 
cause of peace to doit. By that, I mean face up to what I conceive to be 
certain facts. We can decide whether or not we want that on the 
record. 

Secretary Wilson, would you care to amplify any of these statements 
you made yesterday ? 

Secretary Wirson. I would say I agree with what you just said 
now, and that our basic defense policy is based on the use of atomic 
weapons in a major war and is based on the use of such atomic 
weapons as would be militarily feasible and usable in a smaller war, 
if such a war is forced upon us. 

In other words, the smaller atomic weapons, the tactical weapons, 
in a sense have now become conventional weapons. There is no such 
thing as a nice, easygoing war. If you have one, you have to go into 
it and win it. The Communists are putting out a tough piece of 
propaganda right now. They are accusing us of being the aggres- 
sors and planting out atomic weapons in other places over the 
world. They are trying to head us off from putting weapons in 
England or Turkey or Greece or Germany or anyplace else where 
they would serve as a deterrent to Communist aggression. 
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But I am willing to say for the benefit of this committee and get 
it on the record that that is the position our country is in, that we 
are depending on atomic weapons for the defense of the Nation. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Radford, will you comment on this problem ? 

Admiral Raprorp. If I could comment first off the record 

Mr. Manon. You can change it in any way. You should weigh your 
words carefully, and you will have complete liberty to do that. 

Admiral Raprorp. I want to reiterate what Mr. Wilson just said, 
that our whole military program is based on the use of atomic weapons 
in global war and in the use of atomic weapons in accordance with 
military necessity in situations short of global war. 

In other words, we have built our program to integrate atomic 
weapons into our offensive and defensive capabilities. 





ATOMIC WARHEADS IN ANTIAIRCRAFT MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. As I understand it, in a war you try to generate the 
greatest destructive power against the resistance of the enemy. You 
can buy destructive power in atomic weapons much more cheaply 
than you can in conventional weapons. Is that correct, generally 
speaking ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. That is generally correct, but it goes further 
than that. I would like to point out that it will not be very long 
before we will have generally available atomic warheads for our 
ground-to-air antiaircraft missiles. If you are defending a position 
anywhere in the world, and are about to be attacked by enemy bombers, 
you could not tell whether they were carrying atomic weapons or not. 

If you had atomic warheads on your antiaircraft missiles, you would 
be very foolish not to use them. In other words, defensively they are 
extremely valuable. You would be more certain of shooting down 
these enemy bombers if you used them. They will be available to our 
forces. 


SMALL FORCES BECOME POWERFUL WITH ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Another advantage is, in responding to some of these situations 
short of global war, we can be mobile with small forces. A small 
army force that has atomic weapons is as powerful as a large force 
without atomic weapons. 

In other words, to stop an advance we can put in a small ground 
unit equipped with atomic weapons and it can accomplish quickly 
what a very large force might not be able to do with conventional 
weapons alone. 


ATOMIC WEAPONS ESSENTIAL TACTICALLY AND STRATEGICALLY 


Consequently, from the tactical and strategie point of view, the 
atomic weapon is integrated into all our plans and programs. Our 
force levels are based on their use. 

The idea that you see advanced every now and then that they may 
not be used because we did not use gas in World War II, or we did 
not do something else militarily, is wrong, in my opinion, In the 
first place, gas was probably not used in World War IT because it is 
not in my opinion a decisive weapon. 
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The atomic weapons do not fall into that category. Where they are 
used, they are going to be decisive on either side because they have 
such tremendous destructive power. 

I think it is quite certain that no country would allow itself to be 
defeated without using its best weapons—that is, if a country saw it 
was going to be defeated and possessed atomic weapons, it would use 
them. 

So I think that, unfortunate as it is—and it is unfortunate, but, 
so is all war—that the idea we can simply by prearrangement or b 
other device eliminate the atomic weapon from war in the future is 
absolutely erroneous. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we are not going to use them, we have wasted 
billions of dollars. 

Admiral Raprorp. All I can say is from a military planning point 
of view, we have integrated them into all our plans and we expect to 
use them in the event of aggression against us. 


RELATIVE LOW COST OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. I believe that I heard from a very eminent authority 
that in sheer destructive power, atomic power is at least 100 times 
cheaper than conventional power. 

Admiral Raprorp. You can get presentations to show that it is 
very cheap. 

Mr. Manon. Relatively speaking. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 


USE OF RESERVE FORCES IN FUTURE WAR 


Mr. Manon. Now that we have made that determination, how im- 
portant are our Reserve forces, forces that would not be brought into 
combat maybe for weeks or months? 

Is this new conception of warfare such that the old ideas, which 
we still have, of having our Reserve forces—do we still need those 
forces? I am asking for an opinion. 

Admiral Raprorp. Do you want me to answer that ? 

Mr. Manon. I would like both of you to answer. 

Admiral Raprorp, The military planning today, based, as it is 
on the expectation of a global war in which atomic weapons would 
be used, of necessity has to accent ready forces. In a global war, the 
forces that will decide the issue, in my opinion, are those that are in 
service and ready for use on the day that the war starts. It does 
downgrade the importance of inactive or Standby Reserve forces 
but makes our Ready Reserve more valuable. Due to the turnover 
in our large Armed Forces, we have a continuing and increasingly 
large number of relatively young people who have had military serv- 
ice, and they are available in the Ready Reserves. 

The President is authorized to call, I believe, up to a million men 
to active duty without reference to the Congress in an emergency. 

In some of these situations where the world situation is getting 
tense, it might be advisable for us to call Reserve forces up in a pre- 
D-Day partial mobilization to indicate the seriousness of our intent 
to defend our freedoms. 

For the reasons I have given I feel ready Reserve forces are justi- 
fiable. If we did have any warning of an attack, as we might have, 
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it would be to our advantage to generate certain types of forces in a 
hurry. 

We have the Reserve forces of all three services in better shape 
than we have ever had them before, and we could generate large forces 
relatively quickly with a little warning. It might cool off the world 
situation and demonstrate to the prospective enemy that we meant 
business if we mobilized. That is one of the justifications for the 
Reserves. ld, 

The other great value of Ready Reserve forces—and this is prob- 
ably the more important—would be their use to restore order in the 
event of a surprise attack. If this country was subject to an atomic 
attack, the most important controls that could be exercised, would 
come through the mobilization of trained military forces to maintain 
law and order and direct or enforce the necessary actions that would 
be taken during the reconstruction period. 

Our Reserve forces do represent a great asset in that respect, par- 
ticularly the Ground Forces in the United States proper. 

Then in the case of the Army and the Air Force, Reserve forces 
are integrated into the continental defense forces in the antiaircraft 
field and in the aircraft intercepter field. They augment the forces 
right now. 

There are certain Reserve units in the Air Force and certain Re- 
serve units in the Army that are on a very short warning basis and 
ready to assist in the continental defense. 

The type of war, the whole mobilization structure, and the whole 
method of getting ready for a global war has changed since 1941. 
The most serious situation we face, and the one we have to get ready 
for, is the surprise attack that comes with no warning. Any warning 
that we get beyond that will give us a chance to augment our Reserves. 
Therefore, we cannot do away with them, indeed, we should not. 

We have to determine, and we are making great efforts to find 
out just what the proper balance is. Reserves are no longer, in my 
opinion, the same type of an asset they were before. They exist, they 
are important, but they are important in a different way and for 
perhaps different purposes. 

Mr. Manon. That is very interesting, Admiral. 

Mr. Secretary, do you have anything to add to that? 

Secretary Wixson. Not unless you would like to ask me some ques- 
tions. To state the thing in a little different form, I might clarify 
one point. 

When the admiral says the present threat of global war down- 
grades the importance of Reserves, I am sure he means in large 
numbers of relatively untrained personnel, but it upgrades the im- 
portance of having a relatively smaller but Ready aores 

In other words, you are not going to have a year or a year and a half 
to whip your Reserves into shape and do something with them. When 
we called some of the guard divisions up to go to Korea, for instance, 
it took a long time to get them in shape to do any fighting. That is 
not a good situation any more. 

Admiral Raprorp. Our Reserves have to be much more ready than 
they ever have been before. 

Secretary Witson. It is idle to talk about 3 or 4 million men in a Re- 
serve. We do not see, in the sense that they are there, that in a year or 
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2 years you could get ready to refight World War II. We do not con- 
ceive of it in those terms anymore. 

Mr. Mitxer. I have a question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Let me continue on this subject. 

Mr. Murr. I would like to ask him about quantity. The question 
of a sort of world police force in which we are involved. We have divi- 
sions in Europe and in the Far East. 

Does that not still imply the need of a certain amount of bodies in 
the Reserve possibly ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not want my remarks to be interpreted as 
indicating that we are talking about doing away with them. The mil- 
lion men I talked about is a Ready Reserve figure. We have to keep 
a very good Reserve, but one thing that is more nearly ready than we 
had in the past. 

Mr. Mriier. Even quantitatively, Admiral, that is more Reserve 
than we ever really had before, except in actual mobilization condi- 
tions, is it not? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am a little disturbed that you get, I think, the 
wrong impression of my answer to the chairman. 

The first answer was an answer in a broad way to the question: Are 
Reserves needed in the same way they used to be prior to World War 
II? The answer is “No.” 

As Mr. Wilson said, we are probably not going to generate an army 
of 7 or 8 million men. The point that vou raised, I tried to cover when 
T was saying that in a period of tension, if we agreed to furnish the 
United Nations 2 or 3 divisions in an emergency, as our contribution 
to a United Nations force, we would and should have these people that 
we can call to augment our own forces. 

My remarks do not mean that we do not have to have an excellent 
Reserve. The size and type of it is the thing that is changing. 


NEED FOR CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. What I am trying to do is ask some questions here that 
will tend to help us to rethink our military problems and to keep our 
own minds current. I am asking questions that if they were not asked 
by me, somebody else on the committee should ask them. That is my 
point, to develop information, not for my own personal interest, but 
for the whole subcommittee. 

We seem to feel that the next war will see the use of atomic weapons 
and that atomic weapons will be decisive. Over the long pull, are we 
going to need such things as tanks in the Army? Would we rely on 
that sort of weapon very much. 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman, I think you have brought up one 
of the most difficult problems we have in planning ahead. I would say 
my answer to vour question first is, I do not know. T am inclined to 
think that in the next 10 years, you will see a continuing evolution in 
the weapons we have. Whether there will still be a use for great big 
heavy tanks, large heavy tanks, is certainly debatable. I think Gen- 
eral Taylor will agree when you talk to him, that you cannot look 
out that far. 

If you accept the proposition that a global war is going to be an 
atomic war, you certainly downgrade the use of equipment of that 
type. 
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On the other hand, in situations short of global war, there may 
be a need for that kind of equipment. 

I try to look at this with as nearly an unbiased eye as I can. After 
all, I am nearly finishing my military career and I will not have the 
responsibility very much longer. 

As I see it, the great accent should be, particularly in the Army, 
on the development of lighter equipment. When you get down to this 
question of air transport, one of the worst roadblocks is this equip- 
ment that cannot be transported by air but which they say is necessary 
to fight when they get somewhere. 

I have an idea—and : again I think General Taylor will agree—that 
the trend will be to the “development of much lighter equipment on 
the tank side. 

There will be a tremendous evolution in the next 10 years, and it 
may well be we are buying equipment today that, 5 years from now, 
we will look back and say was a mistake. But there is enough very 
honest difference of opinion in this area, and in many other areas in 
the other services, too, in the Air Force and the Navy, as to what is 
the right thing to buy today. Hindsight is always better than fore- 
sight. In 1965, you may look back on "1957 and say they were pretty 
stupid i in some of the things they recommended. 

However, I can assure you that we argue, we debate, we try our 
best to foresee all possible contingencies. At the present time, the 
Chiefs agree that our program is ‘the soundest one that we can get. 

Some of the things we would like to be buying are not yet built, 
not yet designed, so we have to take something in between. 

Mr, Manon. Let’s switch over to the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Let me pursue this. 

Mr. FiLoop. Will you ask this question because it is very important 
at this point. All the maneuvers have indicated where atomic war- 
fare is being developed in the field, that is essential for mobile field 
troops to have some kind of total cover and armor, 

The tanks so far, some kind of tank or such cover, have proved to 
be the best type of protection in the field in maneuvers from radiation 
and atomic attack from enemy troops. 

Our thinking must develop some kind of mobile cover for troops in 
the field, airbor ne or otherwise. 

Mr. Mauion. What is your reaction? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think th: it is true at the present time. I think 
that probably we are going to find some solution to it. If we are going 
to be mobile, we cannot be really mobile if we cannot move some of 
this equipment fast enough. I do not know what the answer is in 
the field and nobody else does. 





VALUE OF B-52 BOMBER 


Mr. Manon. In view of the rapid progress being made in perfectin 
antiaircraft guided missiles, Mr. Sec retary and Admiral Radford. 
both the ground-to-air type and air-to-air type, how effective or how 
valuable a weapon do you consider the B-52 type bomber ? 
The point is: Does this bomber have a defense against such anti- 
aircraft weapons? Is it worth the billions of dollars we are putting 
into it? Might it not be better to consider—I make it clear I am 
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not recommending it at the moment—putting some of those dollars 
into the newer and faster type bomber like the B-58 ? 

In other words, would it not have a better chance of doing its mis- 
sion and surviving ? 

Secretary Wison. I will try to answer your question. 

We think that the B-52 at the present time is a very valuable weap- 
on. All these things of this highly technical nature are subject to 
competition with what I call paper designs. This is, people in their 
imagination can think of something else that someday might be doing 
better. I do not think anyone ought to consider that the money was 
wasted if you put your money into something like B—52’s and 7 or 10 
years from now something else has come along and you have not had 
to use the B—52’s in the meantime. 

Mr. Manon. [agree toa point it is very valid. 

Secretary Witson. We have to go in a time phase with the things. 
We thought enough of the B-52’s and after careful consideration and 
review, to increase the number in a wing by 50 percent. In other 
words, when we are replacing the B-36 with B—52’s, we are putting in 
45 per wing instead of 30 per wing. So you actually have a 50 percent 
increase in numbers with a much more potent plane. 

In other words, it is a better bomber for the purpose, and you have 
50 percent more of them in our planning. 

Now, the question of B-52’s versus B-58’s is going to be settled when 
we have the best information possible to settle it. We have enough 
B-—52’s on order now with the necessary lead time for the manufacturer 
to keep going. The first B—-58’s have not been tested to the point where 
we can appraise them with sufficient assurance. If they are as good as 
the seine who have laid the designs down and the specifications that 
the Air Force has asked to be met—if they are that good—then the 
Secret comes: What is the proportion of the two they want to make? 

he B-58 is our first effort at a supersonic bomber. 

In the opinion of the Air Force—and I talked it over with Secretary 
Quarles lately—they would like to have 4 or 5 more months before 
they have to say for sure which they want. 

I talked to General LeMay about it at Quantico last summer. It 
is a new appraisal you have to make of a new weapon. 

That is the kind of thing that is going on all the time. Some people 
right away start to talk to you about the ballistic missile being the 
ultimate weapon, that these others are obsolete and passé. You have 
to go through these steps. I would not say that the time would not 
come within the next decade or two when you might do away with the 
manned bomber. However, it has functions and possibilities that I 
think you will have need of for a long time. 

They may be supplanted in part. We are making a change in our 
tactical Air Force due to the fact that the Army is going to have some 
tactical ballistic missiles, and that reduces the need for a certain 
number of wings of tactical air. We are starting to move somewhat 
in that direction. We are not immediately doing away with all our 
tactical Air Force, just starting to replace some of it. Someday we 
will have it appraised to see what should be the next step. 

Mr. Manon. I realize that all weapons ultimately become obsolete, 
but my point is that the timing as to when you make these decisions 
involves billions of dollars and the defense of the country. 
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My point is: Are we probably doing the right thing by spending 
these vast sums on the B-52 in the light of all the circumstances? 

Secretary Witson. You know, we had quite a push to spend more, 
and make a decision to do it, and we did not make the decision to do 
it until we had to do it. We have enough of them on order; we did 
not have to make the manufacturer happy by ordering a lot more on 
down the road. We said we will wait and see. That is exactly what 
is going on now. 

fr. Manon. Admiral Radford, what is your thinking on this 
problem ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think Mr. Wilson has really described my 
feelings very well. My own feeling about B-52’s versus B-58’s—and 
I have discussed it with General Twining many times—I feel, as I 
told you first, the accent we have to have now in the world situation 
as it is, is on readiness. 

In other words, 30 years ago, if you were not sure, you probably did 
not buy anything. You waited. We cannot do that now. I would 
say, personally, that a production line of heavy bombers, or the best 
bomber, must be kept in operation in this country. In other words, 
even though it may slow down, 1 would like to see the facilities opera- 
tive until we decide on another plane and get that coming out. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Admiral Raprorp. As to the requirements for a bomber, it is like 
building a ship, If you say range is the primary factor you want 
to consider, the altitude and speed will suffer.. Or you can say that 
we want high altitude, and sacrifice some range and some speed. Or 
you can say we want accent on speed, and then the range and altitude 
will both suffer. 

The accent in the design of the B-52 was, of course, primarily on 
range. I would guess that, of the three factors in the future, assum- 
ing that we continue with manned bombers, which I think we will, 
the accent will be more on altitude than anything else, that we will 
sacrifice some range and some speed to get higher altitude. 

That could change with the further development of ground-to- 
air target-seeking missiles. 

Right now they are quite satisfied that the B-52 for the time being 
and for the foreseeable future is a very excellent weapon. 





VALUE OF LARGE AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. Manon. As I say, my point is not to express my view but to 
elicit yours. 

Let’s go to the Navy. I was reading in a magazine the other day 
a story by a man who is no expert on the Navy, Dr. Teller. He is ¢ 
very eminent scientist in the field of atomic energy. 

He said—and it may have been presumptuous on his part to express 
his views since he is not a military expert—but he said if he were 
running the United States defense program, he would not create such 
an attractive target as the supercarrier. There is a supercarrier in 
the budget. 

Is there any possibility whatever that Dr. Teller could be right and 
that the Defense Department could be wrong in the determination to 
build this additional carrier? 
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Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman, I would disagree with Dr. Teller 
from a practical military standpoint. The oceans are very large and 
it depends on how we handle the carrier as to whether it is an attractive 
target or not. 

My experience leads me to believe that carrier airpower is extremely 
valuable because it is difficult to locate. You introduce the element of 
surprise in your offensive striking power. 

The problem of finding a carrier striking force is still going to be 
difficult. 

Mr. Manon. Even with modern electronic detectors ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. They may know they are out there, 
but even with jet bombers, you have to fly them out to the point where 
the carrier is, to do any good. A guided missile does not do much 
good because you cannot fire them out there until you have pinpointed 
the carrier exactly. Furthermore, you hesitate to commit your bomber 
force to go to a point, since they are subject to fuel limitation, and 
they may ; have to turn back, If ‘they miss them going out, they have 
to turn around and come back, and some go down i in the water. 

When you talk about a carrier—and I imagine Dr. Teller makes 
this mistake—he is thinking of it as being already located. It is the 
process of getting this location and getting through the defenses to 
get to the location that is difficult for the other man. 

An attacking enemy must come through defensive screens. The 
carrier’s defensive screens start to work on the attackers. You have 
one great advantage in the carriers. In order to do any damage to 
you, the enemy has to come to the target. 

One of the interesting things in World War IT was this night- 
fighter problem. The Navy was very successful in shooting down 
Japanese bombers and patrol planes at night because they “had to 
come right to us, and we knew they had to come, so we could put our 
night interceptors in their way. 

If they came where we were, we intercepted them and shot them 
down. If they were going to pass us, 150 miles away, we sometimes 
elected to let them go by so that they would not know where we were. 
However, we had an intercepter following them and if they turned 
toward us, we would intercept them. 

On land, you do not have that advantage because they may be 
going to another target and you never know in setting up your defenses 
which target they are going for. 

The carrier force has many advantages. They are vulnerable to 
submarines and that is probably their most difficult problem, the anti- 
submarine problem, when the submarines come in large numbers. But 
again the submarine has to know where to go first unless they have a 
line of submarines and you happen to cross it. 

I would say again for the foreseeable future, the carrier force gives 
us a striking power that no other country has, that will cause the 
Communist enemy a great deal of difficulty in countering. 

At the present time, one of our great fears is that in a surprise at- 
tack, many of our fixed bases will be attacked. Those carriers that are 
at sea and unlocated could form a substantial part of what residual 
strength we might have. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, do you have anything to add to what 
has been said ? 

Secretary Witson. I can add something. 
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Mr. Manon. You put $310 million in this budget for a new carrier. 

Secretary Witson. Obviously, appraising everything, we thought 
it was the right thing todo. You may say thata big carrier is a vood 
target. But what about an airbase?’ With the possible use of ballis- 
tic ‘missiles, the airbase is a much better target than the carrier be- 
cause in the use of a ballistic missile, you have to know the location 
of the spot you are shooting at on the surface of the earth and by dead 
reckoning you start a ballistic missile to land X miles from that 
target. 

I am afraid that without any doubt, our bases are all known to the 
enemy and all plotted out, and someds ay when they get these ballistic 
missiles, those airbases are going to be the targets. 

They will not know where the carrier is. So that the carrier is a 
less vulnerable target from that angle. Dr. Teller may be thinking 
of some of these target-seeking missiles. That is possible. 

Then I would like to mention another thing. We cannot be sure 
our overseas bases will be available forever. 

Mr. Manon. That was my next question. Not how sure we are of 
keeping them forever, but how sure are we they will serve the purpose 
we hope they may serve if we get into a big war tomorrow or 5 years 
from now. 

Secretary Witson. The carriers to some extent back up the possible 
loss of a base in any part of the world. You can move a carrier over 
within reasonable distance of where that base was so that it is a piece 
of the whole defensive system. We have to look at our military 
strength as a whole and have all the different facets of it covered. 

So that we think that this carrier that we have in the budget is 
deserving of being approved and built. 


ATOMIC-POWERED CARRIER 


The reason that we are willing to spend the additional money on 
it to make it an atomic- powered carrier is not that it will be faster 
but it will not have to be refueled so often. It will not have to be 
refueled for long periods for its basic power, but it will have to have 
enough aviation “fuel for its planes. 

One of the most dangerous things against our carriers is sub- 
marines and the most dangerous time for the carrier is while being 
refueled. It is not up to speed and is in the same spot for an appre- 
ciable length of time. That is when it has added vulnerability from 
the submarines. 

We think the atomic power of the carrier is important so that it 

may travel long distances without refueling and since you would not 
have to fly your - planes, you could go a long distance before you would 
have to slow up again and before any body * would know where you are. 

Not having to carry fuel for its own power, it can carry about twice 
as much fuel for its airplanes. It makes quite an improvement. 

Just to show you the great difference of opinion on this, I was im- 
pressed by it, on how ilogie al somebody must be, about 4 years ago, 
when I had only been in W: ashington a short time, within 2 days I had 
2 different men talk to me about the carrier program. 

One said that it cost five times as much to deliver the same power 
in bombs from airbases as it did from a carrier. The other man— 
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as I say, it was within 2 days—told me that it cost 15 times as much 
to do it from a carrier as it did from an airbase. 

Being a reasonable mathematician, you multiply those 2 together 
and that is a 75 to 1 difference. Of course, oiler knew what he 
was talking about, but both should have known. They were far 
enough along in the business. 

Almost anybody can get to be an expert in our business. He just 
pops up and makes an expression and the more extreme and radi- 
cal it is, the more likely it is to get published in newspapers. I beg 
of you, do not pay too much attention to these self-appointed experts 
about all our business. 


OCCUPANCY AGREEMENTS AT OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Manon. Is it not true with respect to our overseas bases, that 
we do not even have a firm agreement for the occupancy of some of 
our bases in North Africa at this time? What is the situation ? 

Secretary Witson. I think the basic thing is this. We will occupy 
the bases in any one of these places where we have a base as long as 
those people like us and are good neighbors and recognize that the 
base gives them protection, and if they do not like you and want you 
out, no matter what the previous agreement is, you are in trouble. 

So far we have had worrisome things happen and we worry about 
a base here or there but we have not lost any yet. 

Mr. Manon. Your answer is interesting but it is not quite respon- 
sive. Do we have an agreement for the occupancy, continued occu- 
pancy of the bases in French Morrocco? 

Secretary Wizson. I would like to go off the record because I do 
not want to get into the international area. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Radford, we are talking about some of the 
basic things in our defense. Is part of our basic strategy geared to 
the continued occupancy of our overseas bases? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, I think it would be greatly to our advan- 
tage to keep these overseas bases. It makes our situation more flexible, 
it makes the Communist situation more difficult. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that this problem of ours of having 
our military force on the soil of a foreign power, a sovereign nation, 
is something that we can somehow find a way to continue for a number 
of more years? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think in most cases we will be welcome. I 
think there will be other places where we may have some difficulty. 
A lot depends on the people we put in command of these places, how 
they get along. Personalities enter into it. 

I think generally our base structure is set up so if we lose some, we 
still have some pretty good ones in that area. 

Mr. Manon. Ballistic missiles would change the picture somewhat. 

Admiral Raprorpv. That may change the picture a great deal. The 
other thing is we have these alliances and some of this base problem 
is tied up with the alliance problem. 

Mr. Manon. Like NATO? 

Admiral Raprorv. NATO and SEATO, and any arrangements 
we make with other countries with which we have alliances, 
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Secretary Wiutson. Mr. Chairman, I might add this in regard to 
the Spanish base situation. Perhaps this should be off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RECENT CHANGES IN AVAILABILITY OF OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Manon. Is there any revision in our defense planning relating 
particularly to the availability of these overseas bases, Admiral Rad- 
ford, this year, as compared to last year? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir, I do not feel so. 

Secretary Witson. I think it looks a little better because we got 
the Iceland situation settled, and last year that one was under dis- 
cussion. 

ANTISUBMARINE WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Radford, you have mentioned several times 
this morning a matter that, in my opinion, is very vital and significant. 
It isa question of the threat of e1 1emy submarines to our own forces. 
We have insisted for years that antisubmarine efforts be of the very 
highest priority in the Defense Department. We have been assured 
that they are and we have also been assured that we have made very 
striking progress in that field. 

Is there anything new in regard to that feature? 

Admiral Raprorp. There has been a great deal of progress in the 
development of underwater listening devices. I believe this should 
be off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BUDGET FORMULATION 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary and Admiral Radford, this budget be- 
fore us calls for certain forces to continue in being. It calls for the 
addition of certain forces, soon or late. It calls for certain programs 
for the Army, Navy and the Air Force, a certain number of divisions, 
and so forth. 

In your planning, Admiral Radford, in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
have you figured out you need so many divisions and so many air wings 
and so many ships, and so forth, to help keep the peace and to fight 
a war, if necessary? In other words, is there some magic to these 
figures, or haye they just been more or less established because we can- 
not go much further without spending more money than the Govern- 
ment wantstospend? What is your analysis of that problem? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say if you interrogated each one of the 
Chiefs separately, they would all say they thought they could use more 
in their particular branches, that it would be easier and we would be 
safer, in their opinion, if we had more. We do recognize that there 
is a limit to the military defense budget. It is not a finite one, but we 
have to operate with some regard for a sound economy in the United 
States, because that is an item we must always consider. If our 
economy is wrecked, communism can submerge our freedoms without 
a struggle. 
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Mr. Manon. Let me interrupt just at that point. If you could buy, 
say, twice as much defense for one-half as much money, would you be 
buying it, probably, rather than what we are buying in this budget? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think so, sir. That is what I was 
getting around to. 

We have in these forces those forces which we consider are necessary 
to do a job. After initial disagreements, the Chiefs thrash out and 
agree on these amounts. In some cases we have a determination made 
to acertain extent by our peacetime deployments. 

For instance, if we have to keep certain numbers of divisions in 
Europe and we have certain restrictions on the length of service for 
a man and how soon he can go overseas when he is trained, that has a 
bearing on the peacetime size of the Army, regardless of what it is 
going to do in war. 

We have certain commitments we have entered into about our forces 
abroad. That has a bearing on the total strength. But I do not know 
of any instance where we have had to make such restrictions or com- 
mitments the major consideration. We still base our programs on 
what we consider are the minimum forces necessary to be in readiness 
for the security of the United States in the worst situation we can en- 
visage; and that is a surprise attack. 


ADEQUACY OF MILITARY FORCES 


Mr. Manon. You see, on this side of the table we think of this: 
If war should break out in the Middle E ast, we have so many Army 
divisions, so many carriers, and so much Air Force; and what do we 
do? Are we so geared that we have what we need to meet that sit- 
uation? If war breaks out in another part of the world what do we 
do? If we have a global war, how are we to know about the adequacy 
or inadequacy of the forces? 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman, my feeling is that we are able to 
do most of those things. We had a pretty good exercise in late Oc- 
tober and early November on the Middle East. We had strong forces 
in the Middle East, or close to it. We were ready to make arrange- 
ments to move other forces in if necessary. We had to consider that 
if any action started in the Middle East it might lead to global war. 
We were ready for that too. 

We cannot keep people at a 100-percent alert status, but we often put 
on different forms of alert in various parts of our Military Establish- 
ment. We keep that in mind all the time. 

I feel that we have a Military Establishment today which is respon- 
sive to almost any situation that can be foreseen, and within a reason- 
able period of time we can take care of anything. And we are respected. 
Our power is respected. 


REDUCTION IN AIR FORCE WINGS 


Mr. Manon. The budget now before us for the Air Force is based on 
a force strength goal of 128 wings as compared with the goal of 137 
wings which was ‘the basis for the 1957 bad get, Without getting into 
the merits of the matter too far, I should like to establish whether or 
not this cut of nine wings from the proposed strength of the Air Force 
resulted from a monetary pruning consideration, or whether the deci- 
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sion was based on military considerations, taking into account the esti- 
mated military needs. vo 

That same question would apply to the reduction in the Army. This 
question will be gone into in great detail, but I would like, certainly, at 
this point a capsule answer from the Secretary of Defense and from 
Admiral Radford. Will you comment on that, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Witson. The Air Force staff recognized that there was 
going to be this downtrend in numbers of wings which would be desir- 
able sooner or later. Down in the lower echelons the studies of the 
structure have been going on for some time. 

I think we should remember that we put 50 percent more aircraft in 
the heavy bomber wings, potentially. There are 11 of those. That 
would be the same as if we had 514 more wings and kept the same num- 
ber, so that this number of wings alone is not a complete answer. You 
have to know what is going in there. 

The new missles we have approved for the Army, the Redstone 
missiles, as I said a while ago, eliminate some of the need for tactical 
air. I think that the Air Force will tell us, when you examine in detail 
what is in there, that it is a more powerful Air Force than the previous 
Air Force of 137 wings. 

Mr. Manon. I think we would all agree it is more powerful, but that 
is not the point. 

Secretary Wirrson. What is the point, sir? 


RELATIVE STRENGTHS OF UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 


Mr. Manon. The point is relative strength. We know we are more 
powerful this year than we were last year, and we were more powerful 
last year than the year before, but it is relative to the strength with 
which we are confronted. That is the real issue, as I see it. There is 
no question but that we are getting stronger all the time. Are we rela- 
tively getting stronger ? 

Secretary Wirson. We rather think so, but that is hard to appraise. 
Russia is going to be a great industrial power some day; there is no 
doubt about that. It is a big country and they are pouring a tremen- 
dous amount of their national effort into capital goods expansion. 

Mr. Manon. When Soviet Russia, which is the potential threat, is 
getting stronger and will oceupy undoubtedly a much bigger place in 
the sun industrially and perhaps militarily, is it good for us to reduce 
the wings in our Air Force even though our wings are getting stronger 
all the time? 

Secretary Witson. We thought so. I would like to go off the record 
just a moment. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I think we would all agree 137 good, strong, well- 
balanced, well-equipped weapons would be stronger than 128 of the 
same type. 

Secretary Wiuson. But they were not the same type. Some of the 
ones we have done away with were fighter support for the B-36’s, 
because they were pretty slow, and so forth, and they thought they 
had to have some fighter support under certain circumstances, That 
is recognized now as something we do not need any more, so that that 
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dropped out of the picture or is going to drop out of the picture along 
with the B-36’s. 

As far as we know, the Russian problem is quite different from our 
own. They do not have any big tanker fleet. If they do, they do not 
have potentially as many bombers as we think they have. They can 
make one or the other, but they cannot have both and make them in the 
same plant. 

I think the planned Air Force move here now, taken step by step, 
is about right for the country. An all-out armaments race with the 
Russians would be pretty dangerous toward precipitating a war, too, 
It is a question of keeping a proper balance, keeping strong and being 
so recognized throughout the whole world. The best chance for peace, 
of course, comes when the most. peace loving nation is the strongest, 


AIR FORCE TESTIMONY BEFORE SYMINGTON SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. FiLoop. Will the chairman yield to me a moment on that very 
point? 

I have here the testimony of Gen. Nathan Twining, the Air Force 
Chief of Staff, before the Symington Airpower Subcommittee. It 
can be found in the record of the hearings at the titles: “Cannot main- 
tain 137 wings on present budget policy.” And: “Will request $6 
billion more for fiscal year 1958 than received for fiscal year 1957.” 

Now, the Twining testimony indicates that the Air Force will need 
$6 billion more not to increase the overall airpower but to maintain 
the current level of airpower in direct relation to Soviet airpower; 
which is your point. 

Mr. Manon. What is your comment? 

Secretary Witson. Well, that was a little loose talk. 

Mr. Fioop. Well—— 

Secretary Witson. The Air Force made good on it by asking for 
that amount of money last June. The services alee rough esti- 
mates of their requirements at that time, and it leaked on us; $4814 
billion. These estimates were 10 percent more than we spent with 
war going on in Korea. 

That is why you gentlemen are here and why I am here. The 
civilians have to look after the country a little bit and cannot just 
rubber stamp the so-called requirements of the military. 

Is that enough comment about it? 

Mr. Fioop. But it is interesting to have the observation in direct 
reply to your question, Mr. Chairman, from the Chief of the Air 
Force, at that point. 

Secretary Witson. Surely. He would not be a good Chief of the 
Air Force if he did not believe in the Air Force, bigger and better 
all the time. But there is a limit to it. 


REDUCTIONS IN ARMY AND AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Radford, you have heard the discussion here 
as to the wisdom of this decision on cutting back the air wings and 
Army divisions. What is your comment? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say General Twining told me they were 
going to come down in the number of wings. 

The wings and divisions are not the only measure of strength or 
power in a force. As Mr. Wilson says, the Air Force and the Army 
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agreed to make a reduction in the tactical wings, which is desirable 


and advisable, for two reasons. First, the Army is able with missiles 
to take over an increasing part of the contribution made by the 
tactical Air Force in close support of the Army troops. And then 
we face an atomic war, with the difficulty of keeping a tactical Air 
Force. <A tactical Air Force based on big fields in close proximity 
to the enemy is very vulnerable to destruction. If you counted on a 
tactical Air Force in an atomic war you might not have it. Missile 
support of the Army is probably better dispersed and not so vulner- 
able. 

That is one reason why the decision is agreeable to both services, 
to reduce the tactical Air Force wings. I think in the future there 
will be further reductions in the tactical wings for the same military 
reason. 

Mr. Wilson mentioned the reduction in the strategic fighter wings. 
That is also for a military reason. The question of whether from a 
wing standpoint it would have been better to build up to or maintain 
137 wings and replace these tactical and strategic fighter wings with 
new B—52 wings 1s involved, and you can find differences of opinion 
about that. 

In an overall appraisal we came to the conclusion that for the pur- 
poses of national security the 128-wing structure under present con- 
ditions is adequate, and that is agreed to by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Just to anticipate the Army problem, the Army strength on the 1st 
of December was 1,002,000 men, roughly. The strength for the Army 
under this budget is 1 million men, a difference of about 2,000 men, 
roughly. We have an additional ceiling, if we want to use it. 

The Army has 19 divisions now. They have elected to change their 
organization pattern and reduce the number of divisions and increase 
the number of certain other support commands, as well as reducing 
the number of men in a division. So the change in the Army is really 
a change in basic Army planning. They would rather have a different 
division of the same number of men than they had on December 1, 
1956. It is not a reduction forced on them. They could keep the 
same force pattern if they wanted to. 

Mr. Miter. Two thousand men is just a little over a battalion or 
half a regiment, is it not? 

Admiral Raprorp. I have the exact figures here, I believe. 

Mr. McNett, It was 992,000 on January 1. 

Admiral Raprorp. On December 1 it was 1,002,046, or something 
like that. 

Mr. Manon. You can supply that answer. 

(The information is as follows :) 


On December 1, 1956, Army military personnel totaled 1,002,367. On January 
1, 1957, Army military personnel totaled 992,290. 


CHANGE IN TRAINING OF RESERVE FORCE 


Mr. Manon. We have discussed previously our Reserve forces. 
When I think of the Reserve forces I think of the Reserves of the 
various forces; the National Guard of the ground forces, and Air 
Force, and so forth. Recently some changes have been proposed in 
the National Guard operation. There have been some pretty heated 
words in this controversy. I know this will be developed during this 
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hearing. I will leave that to someone else, in view of the fact that 
I do not want to monopolize all of the time. I am disturbed over 
the situation. 


CAUSES FOR INCREASED MILITARY EQUIPMENT COSTS 


Secretary Wilson, when you came into your position of responsi- 
bility you came from General Motors. You are a man experienced 
in industry. At the time you came here a person could buy a car 
of any make at a relatively low figure compared to the present-day 
figure. The automobile has just skyrocketed i in price. That has been 
true of many other things, such as farm equipment, and so forth, 
many items made of steel and other metals. 

We have lost a great deal from the standpoint of the dollar, when 
it comes to buying these civilian items. Have military items gone 
up in about the same proportion ? 

Secretary Witson. I think they have gone up more, in proportion. 
I think it is worse in the military, because the items they buy have 
gotten more complicated. It is the cost of change that has entered 
into this. 

You feel that automobiles have gone up so much in price. I have 
not paid much attention myself to what has been going on, except 
I have noticed the cars on the street. If you take a 1957 car of almost 
any make and compare it with a 1953 automobile, you see it is quite 
a little different. It is much fancier and has big tails on the fenders 
and a lot of fancy equipment. The people who build those cars, unless 
they have changed—and I do not think they have—try to build the 
cars they think the public would like to buy. It is a tremendous 
business. 

Consider the household-appliance business. You see one of these 
nice, modern kitchens and you almost wish to go in and try your 
hand at cooking; it is such an attractive setup. 

That is part of our business. That is where we get into the great 
costs, and I complain about it. I say, it seems to me that when these 
things cost twice as much as if they were made out of solid silver, 
that ought to be enough, but it is not: some of them cost five times 
as much as if they were made out of solid silver. The B-—52, for 
example, costs more than three times as much as the equivalent weight 
in silver. Some of them seem as if they were made out of gold. 
That “sweats” me some, but I do not know how to get out of it, 
because all of these people are stretching themselves to the limit to 

make things clear out into the unknown. That is very expensive. 
We get scientists in, and they dream up the stuff, and they try to 
finance these things, and it is really expensive. 

Mr. Manon. I have complained to you, and many other members 
of the committee have, through the years, and we complained to your 
predecessors, I will say, but in all cases we did not think they knew 
as much about industry and production as you do, so we have com- 
plained to you more strenuously. Still, those prices are just. sky- 
rocketing. I was hoping you could get down the unit cost and get 
more for the dollar in defense. 

Secretary Wirson. I think, in my own defense, I can with reason- 
able modesty say if I had not had my hand on the throttle the thing 
would be even worse than it is. I am criticized every once in awhile 
for trying to slow some of this expensive stuff down. Everybody 
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gives me a “poke” in that direction. If I question a thing and object 
to pushing something very rapidly, that is what happens. 


ATOMIC-POWERED AIRPLANE PROGRAM 


We have a very good example of that now; the atomic-powered 
airplane. A lot of people say: “Oh, I believe in atomic power. We 
have to have an atomic-powered airplane.” 

We are spending a lot of money on it, and we may be crowding it 
past where we are going to have a very useful military device. 

Mr. Manon. I heard you had slowed it down a bit. 

Secretary Witson. That is what the extreme advocates claim. We 
have cut out the foolish extra push on the thing, trying to pressure 
materials and time with money. You cannot do it. You can waste 
the money, but you still do not get the thing done if you cannot work 
it out technically correct. 

So I am going to get criticism for having slowed down the atomic- 
powered airplane and not building enough B—52’s and similar things. 
We have saved a lot of money—billions of dollars—or the thing would 
be worse. 

CONTROL OF DEFENSE COSTS 


I wish I could tell you where to cut another billion dollars off this 
budget, but I cannot. I will probably want to fight you if you try to 
take a dollar off it. 

Mr. Manon. Well, we need so much to reduce the cost of govern- 
ment, as you well know and all your friends know. We talk about 
reducing the cost of government, but we have the highest budget in 
all history, aside from a few wartime budgets. Everybody is more 
or less restive. There are others who want to go much further, I 
understand, and some who do not want to go as far. But in your 
capacity as Secretary of Defense, are you using every effort to get 
a dollar in value for a dollar spent and to hold expenses within the 
limits of reason ? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. My greatest trouble is that I 
do not know how to get 4 million people to be smarter quicker. If I 
just knew how to do that, I could make it. But I have got to take 
the folks as they are and try to work them into the best spots. 

Mr. Marron. You mean the 4 million people, military and civilian, 
in the Department ? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. You see, if they could just im- 
prove their efficiency 10 percent over some weekend—as I say, get 
smarter quicker—then I could cut costs, but I do not know how to do 
that. We are trying to get the right people in the right places, trying 
to train them, trying to organize the place better; and we are making 
progress with it, but it is a slow, tough grind. There is nothing dra- 
matic about it. 

Mr. Manon. I sometimes think, Mr. Secretary, that a man in a 
position of great responsibility tends to become a captive of the sit- 
uation. 

Secretary Wixson. I try to resist it. Off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Do we not find that. all Cabinet officers, and maybe 
we in the legislative branch, are caught up in a situation, and the 
problem is so big nobody knows all the answers or all the facts, and 
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we inevitably are rushing headlong to greater spending and bigger 
and bigger government? 

Secretary Witson. Of course, I know more about the Defense 
budget than I do about the budget for the rest of the Government, 
I will say this: That apparently at least we are balancing the budget, 

Mr. Manon. Yes; but that is not by reason of economy. 

Secretary Witson. Why? 

Mr. Manon. Because costs and spending are going up. Itis by rea 
son of the increased income from taxes. 

Secretary Wixtson. How can you tell there is not reasonable econ 
omy in it, too? 

Mr. Manon. I mean, we are not balancing the budget because we 
are reducing spending. Spending is going out the top of the tent. 
But we have terriffic national production and national income, which 
is balancing it in higher collection of taxes. 

Secretary Wixson. You see, part of the corollary which goes with 
the great prosperity of the country is that the costs are up. I think 
I have properly taken the position that the military people have to be 
treated fairly as compared to their civilian friends and other parts 
of the economy of the Nation, so our costs of personnel, both civilian 
and military, and the benefits they have gotten, which have been very 
helpful—which have been approved by the Congress—all cost money. 
We have a steel strike, of course, and it is settled and the steel price 
goes up so much a ton, and the steelworkers are happy about it, and 
the management seems to be all right, too, but we pay. I do not know 
anything to do about that except pay and try to see if you can use a 
little less steel or make some other offsetting economies. 

Mr. Manon. I have sought to ask some questions which the com- 
mittee would want to ask in connection with the basic military 
problems. 

T am now going to yield to Mr. Taber at this time. 





NUMBERS OF AIRCRAFT 





Mr. Taser. Mr. Secretary, can you tell me—and if you do not want 
to do it for the record, that is all right—how many B-52’s we have 
on hand? 

Secretary Wirson. I would like to give you that off the record. 
I do not want it to be published. 

Mr. Taser. That is all right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. As to the B-47’s, you have something in the neighbor- 
hood of a couple of thousand on hand. 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. Are you still making the B-47’s? 

Secretary Witson. We just finished. There may be some going 
through refitting or modification center work or something like that. 

Mr. Tazer. Are there facilities in the industry available for going 
ahead with the B—58 if and when you think you have the “bugs” out of 
that enough so that you dare go ahead ? 

Secretary Witson. The basic plant capacity would be there. The 
question of specific tooling would be involved in how many you wanted 
to make of the B-58; at what rate you wanted them. 

Mr. Taser. Admiral, you told us yesterday about how many of the 
Badgers the Russians had. 
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Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Taser. I do not know that you told us the number of Bisons. 
You do not want this on the record, I presume. 
Admiral Raprorp. No, sir; I would rather not. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 
Mr. Taser. Admiral, how would the effectiveness of the B-52 com- 
are with the Bison ? 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Taser. Admiral, how would the effectiveness of the B47 com- 
pare with the Badger? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECTIVENESS OF CARRIER AIRORAFT 


Mr. Taser. How big a plane will the big carriers, like the Forrestal, 
which is in commission, take ? 

Admiral Raprorp. The A-3—D, I think, is around 70,000 pounds. 
I think they could operate a 100,000-pound airplane. They are operat- 
ing planes around 70,000 pounds. 

Mr. Taser. How effective would those planes be ? 

Admiral Raprorp. As bombers? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. They are very effective, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitier. Are you speaking of planes, carrier based, that we have 
now ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, now in operation. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. How would those compare with the B-47 ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, as far as the striking power is concerned, 
they compare very favorably. They aresmaller aircraft. They do not 
weigh as much. They are designed differently, but they have speed 
and altitude characteristics which are very close to the B47. They 
are a little faster than the B-47. 

Mr. Taser. The B-52 is faster than the B47? 

Admiral Raprorp. Speedwise I wouid say it is a little faster. All 
three are very fast airplanes. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Chairman, I move we adjourn until 2. 

a Manon. All right. Gentlemen, we will stand in adjournment 
until 2. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We will resume. 
Mr. Sheppard will ask the questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will endeavor to be as brief as I can. 


APPORTIONMENT OF MILITARY CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Mr. Secretary, for some time the committee has been concerned with 
the slowness of the military construction program. Among the many 
things hampering this program has been the matter of apportionment. 

In the supplemental appropriation bill last year the committee 
sought to rectify this situation by inserting section 309 into the bill 
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with pertinent comments in the report accompanying the bill. This 
section was adopted by the House, 

In a letter to Senator Hayden, chairman of the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee, you took exception to this section and asked that it 
be deleted from the bill in its entirety. In your letter, you stated: 

If this is done, I assure you and the Congress that every proper step will be 
taken to carry out the congressional intent as indicated in the applicable com- 
mittee’s report. 

The committee on conference struck this section from the bill and 
in the conference report stated : 


The committee on conference has agreed that the intent of the House Appro- 
priations Committee relating to the apportionment of funds as expressed in the 
House report on the bill be carried out and reiterates the statements contained 
in that report. 

Of course, I intend to discuss this matter quite thoroughly with the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, (Comptroller) when he appears be- 
fore the committee at a later date, but at the present time I am in- 
terested in knowing what you have done personally to carry out the 
congressional intent as you indicated you would do in the aforemen- 
tioned letter. 

Do you have an answer to that at this time? 

Secretary Winson. We presented a plan to the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, and we thought we had the thing worked out in our ordinary 
kind of effective way. 

Mr. McNett. Shortly after the congressional action, we presented 
an outline plan which we thought would eliminate some of the prob- 
lems that arose out of the Bureau of the Budget directive of Novem- 
ber 1952. In the last month there have been rather intensive efforts 
to reach agreement and they have brought forth several drafts. It 
appears that within the next few days they will agree generally with 
the proposal we submitted in June, which we think will eliminate 
most of the problems. They will change their November 1952 direc- 
tive. 

I think we have to remember, in fairness to all concerned, that their 
1952 instruction was issued at a time when 1 or 2 of our services were 
not developing a plan for construction either to present to the Secre- 
tary of Defense or to the Congress. They were presenting a long 
list of projects and said, “We will build some of the projects on that 
list, but we don’t yet know what.” 

That situation has largely been cured over the last 2 or 3 years 
because Army, Navy, and Air Force are commencing now to get their 
plans in shape ahead of time. 

I think there will be a better plan presented to you this year than 
in the past. When the plan was presented to the Secretary of De- 
fense or to you previously, it left many decisions to be made later. 
The apportionment procedure was used as the whipping boy, so to 
speak, to force the development of a rather clear-cut plan for the 
actual construction plan. 

We have outgrown that now and are getting back on base. There- 
fore, these changes in procedure are definitely in order. As soon 
as the letter comes from the Bureau of the Budget, I will see that your 
committee has it, which will probably be within 10 days, certainly 
during these hearings. You can see how it meets the problem you 
raised last year. 
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Mr. Suepparp. In other words, at the moment you have sent over 
suggested corrective procedure ? 

Mr. McNet. We did that last summer. 

Mr. SuerparD. Has it been pending all this time? 

Mr. McNet.. Yes; because there were certain things we asked for 
that were different, rather startling, but still retaining the proper 
measure of control for the Secretary of Defense, but it made possible 
for people in the military departments to get on with the job. We 
think we have it worked out. 

Mr. Suerparp. When it is finalized and comes back to the Depart- 
ment, will you please supply the committee with a copy so we will 
know how seriously we have to consider legislation comparable to 
that we recommended last year ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, within 2 weeks. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE VARIOUS ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF DEFENSE IN 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparpv. Would you supply for the record specific responsi- 
bilities of the various Assistant Secretaries of Defense in the military 
construction program ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Marcu 9, 1955. 

Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 

The Secretary of the Navy. 

The Secretary of the Air Force. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and 

Installations). 

Subject: Military public works construction programs. 


In order to further the orderly and efficient accomplishment of military public 
works construction programs, including their presentation to the Congress, 
the following procedures are prescribed within the Department of Defense: 

All construction programs proposed for congressional authorization or revi- 
sions thereof shall be submitted by each military department to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) for review and coordina- 
tion with other affected offices of the Department of Defense and he shall make 
suitable recommendations thereon to the Secretary of Defense. Upon approval 
by the Secretary of Defense, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties 
and Installations) shall submit such programs to the Bureau of the Budget and 
the appropriate congressional committees and arrange for presentation thereof 
by the interested military service. 

All reprograming of previously authorized congressional authorizations shall 
be submitted by the military departments to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Properties and Installations) for review and coordination with the affected 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Prop- 
erties and Installations), if congressional clearance is required, shall submit 
such approved reprograming requests to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees and arrange for presentation thereof by the interested military service. 

All budget requests for funding of construction programs, within the frame- 
work of the enabling legislation, shall be submitted to the Secretary of Defense, 
by each military department. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties 
and Installations), in conjunction with the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), shall review these requests and after coordination with other 
affected offices of the Department of Defense shall make suitable recommenda- 
tions thereon to the Secretary of Defense. Upon approval by the Secretary of 
Defense, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) in 
consonance with approved policies and within the general budgetary presenta- 
tion shall submit such programs to the Bureau of the Budget and to the appro- 
priate congressional committees and arrange for presentation thereof by the 
interested military service. 
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All requests for (1) apportionment of public works funds, (2) release of 
Office of Secretary of Defense Administrative Reserves, or (3) reprograming 
of public works funds available as a result of either savings or deferred 
items, shall be submitted by each military department to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller) for processing. The Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptroller) shall submit such requests to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Properties and Installations) for review and recommendations. The 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) shall transmit his 
recommendations to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) who shall 
advise the appropriate military department of the apportionment action rec- 
ommended to the Bureau of the Budget for approval. 

Should a difference of opinion arise in the foregoing actions between the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) and the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), or between their offices and the military 
departments concerned, the matter shall be referred to the Secretary of Defense 
for decision. 

(Signed) C. BE. Wiison. 


DELAY IN APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS FOR NAVY CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Mr. Suepparp. I have asked the Navy to supply me with a list of 
those military construction projects which have been authorized and 
approved for funding by the Congress and which were submitted 
to the Department of Defense for final apportionment prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, on which final action has not been taken. I hand this 
list to you now and ask that you insert the tabulation in the record 
at this point and the reasons for the delay in approving these projects 
which have been previously recommended by your Department to the 
Congress. It is not too extensive a list, but I think it is one that merits 
consideration and has considerable interest. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


APPROPRIATION, “Muintitary Construction, Navy” 


Apportionments submitted and still pending as of Jan. 28, 1957 
































Previ- 
Amount |ously ap-|Apportion-| Date sub- 
Location Line item Public law author- | proved ment mitted to 
authorization ized appor- | requested OosD 
tion- 
ment | 
NAD, Bangor, Guided missile Public Law $1, 100,000) $62,820) $1,037,180) Nov. 26, 1956 
Wash. facilities. 968, 84th 
ong. 
NTC, Bainbridge, Recruit barracks j----- nies 6, 569,000} 177,000) 6,392, 000 
Md, and heating sys- | 
tem. 
NTC, Great Lakes, | Recruit facilities. ._|_....do_....--- 8, 413, 000} 363,000! 8, 050, 000| )Nov. 29, 1956 
Ti. 
celta ere a her hee rung ~__..| 14, 442, 0001 
—= | —_ _—_—_—_—_——= =f ——————————— 
NAS, Miramar, Flight clearance Public Law 8, 835, 000)3, 035, 000) 5, 800, 000 
Calif. including land 968, 84th \\Dee. 13, 1956 
acquisition. Cong. i tissL: 
OL. 20) Flight clearance, Public Law 23, 000, 000)2, 789, 224 275, 000 
various locations. 161, 84th 
Cong. 
RN 4 ce rs ab eA. A di. Bh 6, 075, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE COMMENTS ON THE HANDLING OF CERTAIN APPORTION MENT 
REQUESTS UNDER THE APPROPRIATION “MriLirary CONSTRUCTION, NAVY” 


It is the policy of the Office of the Secretary of Defense to review and transmit 
reapportionment requests for military construction to the Bureau of the Budget 
within 7 days following their receipt from the military departments. There 
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pave been occasions, however, when it has not been possible to process individual 
reapportionment requests within the desired time limits, particularly when it 
has been necessary to await the results of a field investigation or of a compre- 
hensive study. Every effort will continue to be made, however, to expedite han- 

i apportionment requests. : 
Teed edhestug comments are offered with respect to the five specific apportion- 
ment requests listed above: 


NAD, Bangor, Wash. 

On November 23, 1956, the Navy requested the apportionment of $1,037,180 for 
construction of a guided missile facility at Bangor, W ash. This request was 
referred to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) for 
recommendations concerning the current requirements for the facility proposed 
to be funded by this apportionment. This matter was discussed at length by 
representatives of the Navy and the Office of the Secretary of Defense during 
the ensuing weeks. On January 23, 1957, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Properties and Installations) determined that Navy facilities for this missile, 
presently in existence or under construction, were adequate to meet the Navy’s 
requirements through 1961 and recommended that apportionment at this time 
be limited to $239,300 for utilities and roads to support certain other facilities 
previously funded, as well as the proposed guided missile facility, when con- 
structed at a later date. An adjusted reapportionment request for $239,300 was 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget on February 1, 1957. 


NTC, Bainbridge, Md., and NTC, Great Lakes, Ill. 


On November 29, 1956, the Navy requested funds for replacement of troop 
housing at the naval training centers at Bainbridge, Md., and Great Lakes, IIl. 
This request was referred to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and 
Installations) on November 30, 1956, for recommendations concerning the cur- 
rent requirements for these facilities. After considerable study, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) recommended on January 
15, 1957, that the apportionment of $8,050,000 for recruit facilities at NTO, 
Great Lakes, Ill., be approved as requested. It was also recommended that ap- 
portionment for recruit facilities at NTC, Bainbridge, Md., be deferred, in view 
of changes in requirements at that facility that might result from studies to 
be made of the possibility of consolidating all Navy recruit training at San Diego 
and Great Lakes. An adjusted reapportionment request for $8,050,000 for NTO, 
Great Lakes, Ill., was transmitted to the Bureau of the Budget on February 1, 
1957, and was approved by the Bureau of the Budget on February 11, 1957. 
NAS, Miramar, Calif. 

On December 12, 1957, the Navy submitted a reapportionment request which 
included $6,075,000 for land acquisition at NAS, Miramar, Calif. This request 
was transmitted to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions) for his recommendations on December 18, 1956. Since it was found that 
current appraisals for land acquisition at Miramar, Calif., were far in excess of 
those originally submitted in justification of this project, it was recommended on 
January 8, 1957, that further action be deferred on this request pending comple- 
tion of a site survey. This survey revealed that further clarification was needed 
in regard to the scope, as well as cost, of the proposed land acquisitions. Ac- 
cordingly, on February 2, 1957, the Navy was informed that the request for 
$6,075,000 for NAS, Miramar, Calif., had been deleted from the apportionment 
request submitted to the Bureau of the Budget on that date, pending resolution 
of outstanding problems regarding this project. 


REDUCTION IN STRENGTH OF MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Secretary, I would like to discuss the matter of 
the reduction in the strength of the Marine Corps in fiscal year 1957 
below that recommended in the President’s budget and approved by 
the Congress. If you will recall, the budget which you presented 
and defended to this committee last year called for an end fiscal year 
1957 strength in the Marine Corps of 205,735 officers and enlisted 
personnel. I note in the fiscal year 1958 budget that you have changed 
the end strength of fiscal year 1957 to 200,000 officers and enlisted, a 
reduction of 5,735 personnel. The average strength for fiscal year 
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1957 has also changed from that presented by you last year of 204,- 
976 to 200,902. Will you please inform the committee of the reason 
for this change? 

Secretary Witson. Basic ally, the figures we had were ceilings and 
not absolute figures that you went up to whether you needed the 
people or not. Whenever we found the places to save men and to 
get better utilization of manpower, we did it, and did not necessarily 
put them on sonewhere else unless they were needed. 

Also the marines are very desirous of going ahead on an enlistment 
basis and not on a draft basis. That is about where they can handle 
the business apparently on an enlistment basis, around this 200,000, 
So that is the explanation of it. 

Mr. SuepparD. Was the change made upon your own authority? 

Secretary Wirson. It just drifted that way. That is where the 
marines wound up with it. I did not take any special action on it 
other than—when was it the Congress voted the marines more money 
than we asked for? 

Admiral Raprorp. The year before. 

Secretary Wirson. That was the year before. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is correct. 

Secretary Witson. At that time we sort of set figures and said that 
we will try to keep in that area on an enlistment basis. 

Admiral Raprorp. Voluntary. 

Secretary Wiison. A voluntary basis. 

Mr. Srepparp. The change, as I interpret your answer so far, 
Mr. Secretary, was made more or less in the mechanical operation of 
the Marine Corps itself and was not literally directed by your Office, 
concurred in by the President, or was the result of the findings and 
possibly the conclusions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Is my assump- 
tion correct ? 

Secretary Wuson. That is right. 

When the Joint Chiefs of Staff did review the matter in November, 
they recommended that we keep substantially the present force levels. 
Marine strength at that time amounted to around 200,000. We took 
that figure. 


RELIANCE ON MILITARY DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sueprarp. Your answer to the following question may be either 
off or on the record, as you desire. 

Will you compare for the comittee the reliance you have placed upon 
the military defense assistance program in formulating the military 
posture of this country as reflected in the fiscal year 1957 and 1958 
budgets? 

Secretary Witson. It was taken into account. We had to assume 
that the budget for the military assistance program would be approved 
at substantially what we asked for, but it is part of the total picture. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Has anything occurred in the mutual ditfetise pro- 


gram insofar as the assistance from other nations pertains since the 
formulation of this budget which would indicate at this time there 
might be a change? 

Admiral Raprorp. You mean since last November ? 
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Mr. Suepparp. Since this budget was formulated. For example, 
do you consider the recent comments of England would have any effect 
upon this present budget proposal? 

Secretary Wirson. I take the position on that that I would not 
think so. Our basic military policy is one of consistent strength for 
thelong pull. Some of these things that happen one month or another 
month, someplace over the world—while we may not have known the 
specific thing was going to happen, it is the kind of thing we are ready 
to take care of. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, if there is any discrepancy in that 
field of cooperative support, am I to interpret that you would still feel 
that the full appropriation requested within that field should be 
grainted as a safeguard against eventualities ? 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. That is a good summation. 


NEGOTIATED PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. SiepparD. For some time I have been concerned, as many of 
my colleagues have, with reference to the procurement program of the 
Department of Defense and the many problems which force you to 
rely, at least dollarwise, to a large degree on negotiated-type procure- 
ment. I understand that total dollar procurement for the three serv- 
ices is running in excess of $15 billion annually, with negotiated pro- 
curements amounting to approximately $12 billion and of this amount, 
approximately $10 billion going to about 100 prime contractors. 

Last year your Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logistics 
pointed out that it was the intention of the Department to issue more 
definitive guidance in the fields of cost principles and subcontracting 
as well as to take other steps to improve negotiated procurement 
techniques. 

Would you please tell the committee what has actually been ac- 
complished since you were last before us in improving negotiated 
procurement techniques, especially in the area of cost principles and 
subcontracting ? 

Secretary Wiison. We find it is a very difficult business because 
these new and different things cannot be known so accurately as to 
cost. Also the expense of tooling up for them is so great that you 
cannot get very many people that have plant capacity or engineering 
and scientific personnel to bid on them for you. So that we do not 
see much to do except follow the very best practices we can in such 
areas and negotiate the contract the best we can. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, I cannot speak for my colleagues 
on the committee. I am quite in accord when you are dealing in the 
procurement field of the unknown factor, but where you do have an 
established and definitive understanding of your procurement re- 
quirements, I am not in accord with the negotiated aspect as presently 
prevalent. 

You may have good and sufficient reasons for it, and I would like 
to hear them if you have. 

Secretary Witson. I would agree with your point of view. The 
only way I could possibly disagree with you on any case is to know 
about a particular case. We may have negotiated some contracts that 
could have been on a bid basis, but I am not conscious of any that I 
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have run across. I get a pretty good explanation of every one that 
I question. 

‘here are some in the shipbuilding area, perhaps, that could be 
questioned, but we have a difficult problem there in the equitable di- 
vision of the business between our own yards and the outside yards, 
Then we obviously can hardly concentrate the business all in one 
yard. We have to spread it around a little, some way or other. 

I have talked to the Navy people about it on and off the last couple 
of years. Perhaps we can do a little better. 

Was it the Navy business you were thinking about particularly? 

Mr. SuHepparp. Not particularly. I think it applies to the Air 
Force perhaps equally well and perhaps should have more scrutiny 
among the respective services. I want it distinctly understood on the 
record and by you, Mr. Secretary, that I have in no manner an 
quarrel with the negotiation procedure when you are dealing with 
unknown factors. I know enough about business procedure to know 
those have to be handled on a negotiated basis, but with a cut-and- 
dried procedure to the known and definitive factor, I do not think 
negotiation is necessary to the degree it appears to be prevalent at 
this time. 

Secretary Wixson. If you or your staff know of any cases which you 
think are in that category, I would be glad to investigate them spe- 
cially and make you a report. I agree with you so completely in 
principle on the matter. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SuHerparp. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Our investigator’s report, I think, covers a good 
deal of that field, which will serve to pinpoint some of these things. 

Secretary Witson. Perhaps when our people get a chance to look 
it over, we can benefit from it. 


CONTRACTS FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask you a question about your own 
considerations and appraisal of the small business aspect of the total 
procurement program. 

Last year, as I recall it, you stated and I think you used the words 
“seriously thinking, of trying to work out a set-aside that will take care 
of the smaller business, which we recognize is entitled to its field of 
consideration.” 

That may not be literally a quote, but it is very close. 

With that in mind, what has been done in that field? Has there 
been a little more concentrated interest in seeing that the small busi- 
ness people have more participation ? 

Secretary Witson. We have a section under the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Supply and Logistics on small business, and we try to do 
everything we can to give so-called small business an opportunity 
for the business, quoting on various things. We are pushing it as 
far as we can, perhaps past the point of economy even. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, there are times when even small business 
in my opinion goes overboard. I know of an instance where it hap- 
pened very close to Washington. A small business was taken under 
the wing of the procedure, as it were, and given a contract, and later 
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on, the small-business man that had the contract turned it back to a 
rime contractor. 

There are some evils evidenced on both sides, however, I do not 
think a case of that particular type should control the fact that small 
business is a vital requirement of our economy. 

My recent survey in the larger producing elements of the military 
requirements Was quite extensive. There was very definitely a pattern 
indicated there wherein the prime contractors were maintaining within 
their own scope a considerable portion of what could have been let to 
subcontractors at a lesser price and also to expedite requirements. 

I know that since we are all human being, those things will occur. 

Mr. McNet. May I add one point? 

Mr. Suepparp. Surely. 


DECLINE IN PERCENTAGE OF CONTRACTS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. McNet. There isa real problem. The percentage figures show 
that small business is getting not quite the percentage that they got a 
year or two ago. It is above what it was about 4 or 5 years ago, how- 
ever, when a very substantial portion of our procurement program 
consisted of the conventional type items, say 50 percent of it. Small 
business can enter into that type of procurement as prime contractors 
better than they can at the moment. Let me give you 4 or 5 figures 
here. 

Mr. Suppparp. Yes. 

Mr. McNem. The buying plan next year contemplates a trifle over 
$14 billion worth of contracts for major equipment. Of that, approxi- 
mately $7,400 million is for aircraft. It is not possible for small busi- 
ness to handle prime contracts for B—52’s, F-104’s, F-8U’s, or F—9F’s. 

As to shipbuilding, our plan calls for obligations of about a billion 
and a half dollars. It is a little hard for items in that area to go as a 
prime contract to small business except for certain pumps, etc., per- 
haps, or some of the gear. 

In regard to missiles, we expect to obligate $2,800 million, including 
ICBM, IRBM’s and air-to-air and ground-to-air missiles. It is diffi- 
cult for small business to get into that as a prime contractor. 

It leaves $2,400 million in other equipment—electronics, ammuni- 
tion, fuel, hydrants, fire trucks, vehicles, production equipment, ete. 
So perhaps less than $300 million of that is Army equipment of the 
type that we bought some years ago in substantial quantities, for in- 
stance, components for ammunition which might be produced by small 
business, 

It is a real problem when you take account of the fact that about 85 
percent of our major procurement is for the types of things that must 
go to substantial size companies. The problem then comes down to: 
How do you get the prime contractor to deal with small business as a 
first tier subcontractor? There is a real effort being made to get the 
prime contractor to deal with smal] business as a first tier or second 
tier subcontractor. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think I understand the attitude of the Department 
of Defense as expressed by both the Secretary and yourself in this 
field. It undoubtedly is a sympathetic one to the degree that sympathy 
can be applied. : Z 
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I am wondering if your thinking is going down to the levels where 
the contracts are formulated and negotiated. That is the question J 
am seriously interested in as well as your particular attitude. 

Secretary Wirson. That is why I said we have the section of the 
office devoted to that. If you are interested in it, you can ask the man 
that is running it to come to talk to you about the problem and tell you 
just what he has accomplished. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I will be interested in it, but what I was trying to 
do here was get the intent of the chief policymaker on the record go 
that when I did talk with those gentlemen, I would be qualified to 
express your opinion as you expressed it to us. 

Secretary Witson. The intent is to push the small business down to 
the point of where it is not quite economical. In other words, more 
than give the small business the break. Whether we are justified in 
that, that is the policy. 

I might say this. I talked to some of the Air Force people that 
made that trip to Russia and they saw a couple of the Russian plants. 
They were quite astonished at how self-contained they were. One 
plant in Russia they said was at least 85 percent self-contained, where 
most of our Air Force contractors now account for around 60 percent, 
some less than that, of the total cost produced in their own plant. 

I am conscious myself of quite a little expense on shipping parts 
around over the country, shipping them considerable distances. I 
think the good probably offsets it. At least, as I say, the policy is to 
subcontract, set aside all you can for small business down to the point 
where it is not quite economical. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, what is the definition of small busi- 
ness as interpreted by your Department? 

Secretary Witson. Someone who employs less than 500 people. 


LOSS OF SKILLED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suerparp. Another subject I would like to approach is relative 
to our loss of skilled personnel to industry. One portion of this cost- 
principle problem has to do with the critical engineering and scientific 
manpower shortages we are faced with in the Department of Defense. 
If I am correctly informed, all recruiting expenses in Defense Depart- 
ment contracts are reimbursable items of cost subject only to the 
limitation of “reasonable amounts.” What formal definition has been 
made of the term “reasonable amount” in this type of contract? 

Secretary Wiison. We made quite a study of it. As a matter of 
fact, I am considering some papers right now on how to work it out. 
It is not very easy to ascertain how much advertising you will permit, 
how far you go. So far it has ben left really to the discretion of the 
people on the job. 

Whether we can develop any rules in the Pentagon that will cover 
the whole mass of things and not have more injustice trying to sub- 
scribe to one general rule than to leave it to rule and reason on the 
job, I do not know. 


COMPETITION FOR TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. My next question may be very closely related to 
your answer here. If it is, you can say so. 
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You will remember the last time you appeared before the commit- 
tee, we had quite a lengthy discussion about the raiding of the Fed- 
eral Government by Defense Department contractors for skilled tech- 
nicians, a raiding, I might say, that is conducted to a large extent 
with defense dollars. 

I know that is broaching a pretty difficult situation, but on the other 

hand, you have people that are today soliciting and seeking business 
from the Federal Government on its defense requirements. I realize 
there is a very close line of demarcation between necessity and per- 
haps going along with necessity, when you might have your tongue in 
your cheek, if I may put it that way, about some other aspects of it. 
” Have you given any thought since our last discussion, and have you 
had, perhaps, open discussions with these people about their developing 
their own skilled personnel which they did during the period of the 
war when they instituted training organizations within their own 
functions, and which they did very beneficially ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I think they are doing quite a bit of it now. 
I have even thought myself of working out some kind of a scheme that 
really penalized an outfit that bid up the prices for technical services. 

For instance, on a negotiated contract, you could ask a concern that 
was principally a defense contractor, where that was all their main 
business, to list the salaries of the top 10 people in the company and 
then the average salaries they paid their engineers and research peo- 
ple, and put your negotiation on that basis. If they went out in the 
market and paid 25 percent more, it came out of their profits and was 
not added to the cost. 

I have had some people looking at that. That is tough and hard 
toadminister. I donot know what the best solution is. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It might be tough to administer, but do you not think 
it might have a reasonable psychological effect ? 

Secretary Wizson. I have people write me letters in the commercial 
end of the business complaining that their orgartization is being raided, 
as they call it, for their technical people, by new defense contractors 
in their general area and they cannot afford to pay the same prices 
because they are afraid they will lose their market if they put their 
prices up. 

So I suppose it is one of the things we have with relatively full 
employment and everybody is so busy and the country so prosperous. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED COSTS ON BUDGET 


Mr. Suepparp. I can see that. It is prosperous. On the other 
hand, we are contributing to its prosperity at least percentagewise by 
added cost factors that reflect themselves right back in the budget. In 
this year’s budget, I would not remotely attempt to estimate the ad- 
ditional dollar cost, but I am frank to tell you I think it is considerable. 

Secretary Wirson. Well, if I had to try to estimate it, of the $2 
billion increase over 1957 that we forecast, $38 billion instead of $36 
billion in expenditures, I would think possibly half of it was due to the 
increasing price level and cost level of materials, wages, and services 
and the other half was the increased cost of new and more complex 
items. 

Mr. Suerrarv. I think comparatively speaking, you are un- 
doubtedly correct as far as total dollar cost is concerned. 
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Secretary Witson. If you took that in total, one billion on 38 bil- 
lion, it would be about 21% percent. If you said, due to this competi- 
tion for materials and for labor and paying people more, it had gone 
up 2% percent, I think maybe that would be so. 


SKILL OF PERSONNEL FACTOR IN QUALIFYING CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. McNeil, may I address my next question to you, 
sir. I do that because of your long experience in the field that you 
function in. 

I believe inherently in our contractual divisions that we do not 
just throw contracts out into the atmosphere, hypothetically speaking, 
and let them fall where they may. We do pursue a course within the 
ability of the contractor to function in the field of his contract that 
he is seeking; is that not true? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if we go into that field of qualifying 
a contractor to produce our requirements, which covers financing and 
plant, et cetera, all the combination of a total, why would it not be 
consistent to do just exactly what the Secretary was thinking about 
a few moments ago as one of the prerequisites to their ability to pro- 
duce? Without the scientific manpower, in my opinion, they are just 
as disqualified to get the contracts as they are if they are under- 
financed. 

What is your thinking in that particular situation ? 

Mr. McNett, I think the thought that Secretary Wilson expressed 
a minute ago, or some variation of it, probably can be worked out. 
I think it is one of our real problems ahead in the next 1, 2, 3 years, 
the competition for engineers, scientists, on defense work as well as 
between defense work and commercial work. 

In the office of the Assistant Secretary for Supplies and Logistics, 
this idea is being studied to see how practical it is. The administration 
of it would create problems, but I do not know that it would be in- 
surmountable; it could probably be handled. There may be a better 
solution. 

Mr. Suepparp. Recently I had the privilege of visiting several of 
the military laboratories. In talking to one of the scientists, who was 
a very valuable asset to us in the laboratory where he is working, he 
smilingly said, “Well, Mr. Sheppard, I like the job or I would not be 
here.” I said, “Well, I assume that because you are here and you are 
an intelligent gentleman to talk to. What did you have in mind when 
you made your comment?” He said, “Well, it was only last week that 
I was offered $30,000 to leave the job that I am presently getting 
$10,500 for.” 

Mr. McNet. That is true with some of the other bureaucrats. 

Mr. Foon. It is true of Mr. McNeil, I assume. 

Mr. Suepparp. I said to him, “That was quite a job to resist that 
kind of money, was it not?” He said, “Oh, in some ways it was and 
in other ways it was not. I like my job and if I did not like it and 
its creative opportunities here, contributing to the country as a whole, 
of course financially I could not stay here.’ 

That is an isolated case but it is indicative of a lot of others through- 
out the country. I am frank to say to you, Mr. Secretary, I have no 
panacea. I do not even remotely intend to,convey that thought, but 
it does occur to me there is a possibility of something being worked 
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out in the qualifying factor of the person with whom you are doing 
business under contract for production purposes. 

To me, I do not see why it would be so difficult to make them show 
their ability and manpower and brain power to produce on the same 
premise that you search into their financial background for produc- 
tion purposes. There may be a difference there which I do not realize. 

Mr. McNew. A great deal of that is being done now, except there 
has not been applied the criterion of: “Are you going to boost the 
salaries of engineering and scientific people you have? Are you 
going to recruit at higher salaries?” As far as capability of a com- 
pany to have engineering and scientific talent and tools and brick 
and mortar and financial ability to carry it on, all those are gone 
into now. 

AREAS IN ECONOMIC DISTRESS 


Mr. Fioop. Will you yield for an observation ? 

Mr. SHerparp. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. In reply to the question to the Secretary, he made an 
observation. I am sure you were aware, Mr. Secretary, that the 
condition of high prosperity to which you referred and the great 
employment which, thank goodness, exists, it does not exist as a matter 
of fact as of January 1, according to the Department of Labor, in 
25 Congressional Districts in 11 States of the United States where 
there is acute economic distress for various reasons. 

Secretary Witson. That is due to the changing technology and re- 
quirements. I am familiar with your district. It has been a chron- 
ically troublesome one in terms of unemployment for a long time due 
to the coal business. 

Mr. Fioop. Twenty-five districts in 11 States. 

Secretary Witson. A number of them deal with coal] and textiles. 

Mr. Fioop. That is largely true. 

Secretary Wixson. The textile problem comes about through the 
new kind of synthetic fibers and changing desires of the people for 
different things. To philosophize about it a bit—I probably should 
not because that is the way I got in the bird-dog trouble, over this 
particular kind of thing. 

Mr. Fioop. That occurred to me as you started to talk. 

Secretary Witson. I think the responsibility for correction of the 
difficulty is up to three different groups of people. The individuals 
themselves that are involved in it, do they have the initiative and are 
they willing to go out and try for a job somewhere else in some other 
area? Second, the employers and the business people and the political 
people of that general territory. 

Mr. Fioop. Operation Bootstrap. 

Secretary Wixson. Third, the responsibility of Government to keep 
a good atmosphere for employment generally. So that I do not think 
about it as a complete responsibility of any one person. I do think 
that the solution for it in many cases is importantly up to the people. 
It is the same thing that caused our ancestors to move over to this 
country in the first place, some spirit of initiative and adventure. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not want to take Mr. Sheppard’s time, but this one 
observation I would like to make. I am sure my friend Mr. Whitten 
agrees with me to a great extent. 
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In view of the great alarm and great concern about economic dis. 
tress in the farming areas of the Nation, which gets everybody here 
greatly upset annually, and properly so, I have difficulty in seeing 
where there is not an analogy. Ifthe Federal and State Governments 
must be concerned about the acute economic distress in the great rural 
areas of our Nation, I have difficulty in seeing why the same condition 
should not exist and the same responsibility and duty lie to the same 
administrative or analogous agencies of the districts of which I speak, 

Secretary Witson. Shall I risk a comment there? 

Mr. Fioop. If you wish; yes. 

Secretary Wirson. Well, agriculture has had this same technologi- 
cal change with all the new tractors and farm equipment, machinery, 
hybrid corn, better chemical fertilizers, et cetera. They have all 
added to it. 

But, in addition, the farmers have had the bad luck of losing their 
customers, the horses and mules they used to have. They had about 
25 million more horses and mules on the farms than there are now, 

Mr. Fioop. I have had trouble with gas and oil. 

Secretary Witson. That is the situation. I do not know what to 
do about it. Of course, living in the country is also sort of a way of 
life as well as a job. A smaller percentage of the population in our 
country is living on the farms every year. That is a trend that has 
been going on for almost a hundred years now. 

So that as our cities grew, our industry and other things grew, a 
smaller and smaller percentage of people, with these modern tools 
for farming, have been able to produce enough food for the country, 
So that there is a trend there; but some people like to live in the 
country, independent of the opportunities to make a good living, 
They still like to be farmers. 

Mr. Foon. I hope so. 

Secretary Witson. I suppose that is part of your trouble. Some 
of the people still want to be miners. They would rather be a miner 
than take another job—— 

Mr. Fioop. I always vote in support of these farm people because 
it is a bad problem; I am for it, but it should be a two-way street. 
We have a problem as well, and just as bad. 


Thank you, Mr. Sheppard. 


AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR EXPENDITURE 


Mr. SHepparp. Now, I am going to refer to page 17 of your state- 
ment and quote the following: 

At the beginning of fiscal year 1958, it is estimated that the unexpended 
balances for all military functions of the Department of Defense, including 
military public works, will be about $37.4 billion. This, together with the total 
new expenditure availability of $38.5 billion being requested from the Congress 
for fiscal year 1958, will make $75.9 billion available for expenditure. 

This is for the fiscal year 1958. 

Now, that is literally the total amount of money that will be avail- 
able for expenditure purposes to your Department for the fiscal year 
1958; is that correct? 

Secretary Wirson. It would be spent in 1958, 1959, and 1960. Some 
of the projects that are already committed are longer term projects, 
and that is why we say, “available for expenditure.” We do not say we 
could do it all in 1958. You understand the difference. You would 
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have that much available for expenditure; for commitment and ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. 

Secretary Wirson. But some of it has already been committed for 
longer term projects. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Long lead-time projects. 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarv. How much difficulty would it be to make and insert 
at this point, Mr. McNeil, here in the record, a statement indicating the 
amount of money that has been committed out of the total fund of 
$75.9 billion ? 

Mr. McNet.. We can do that. 

Secretary Wiison. I can tell you now. 

Mr. McNem. Approximately $27 billion on June 30,1957. That will 
actually have been obligated by firm contracts, leaving a balance of 
about $10 billion unobligated on June 30. 

A big part of that has been committed in the sense of being ear- 
marked to finish a ship or aircraft. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In the committed fund to which you have just ad- 
dressed yourself, is there any possibility of a change in the next fiscal 
year or the year following that wherein you would change that ex- 
penditure ratio in the commitment category ? 

In other words, to put it this way, is that a hypothetical commitment 
figure or is it a literal and firm commitment figure ? 

Mr. McNew. It is quite firm, and much more firm than we have had 
it in the last 5 years. 

The great proportion of this $10 billion figure which will be ear- 
marked or committed is definitely set aside to finish ships, buy initial 
spares for aircraft which are actually approved by you and on order, 
or will be on order by June 30. 

We have submitted information to this committee, and can bring 
it up to date and show during the course of these hearings, just what 
this earmarked money is set aside for—to finish the programs you have 
authorized for this year. 


COMMENDATION OF SECRETARY WILSON 


Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Secretary, I want to compliment you for your 
statement and upon the manner in which have made your presentation 
before the committee. I enjoyed the period of time you have been here. 
So far as I am concerned, administrationwise, you can stay as Secre- 
tary of Defense as long as you want to. 

I really think that to the degree possible you are trying to do the 
best job you can do. Let me say this with that thought in mind, with 
due respect to conversations emanating from some other branches of 
the Government and elsewhere about impairing or cutting this budget 
by from two billion to two and a half billion, 1 would rather take my 
information from those in the military, and civilian, associated with 
them, because I have heretofore found it more factual than that 
emanating from some other sources. 

I do not know whether my colleagues will agree with me on that 
statement but that is my way of evaluating these things. In other 
words, if 1 am going to be a judge, I would like to have the evidence 
come from somebody that knows something about the crime. 
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MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 


I have a question which was left for me by Mr. Mahon to ask 
of either Mr, Wilson or Admiral Radford. 

Do you have comments to make relative to the Middle East situa. 
tion that were not incorporated this morning? Would you care to 
present them at this time for the record ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Maybe he meant from the presentation I made 
yesterday afternoon that I did not quite finish. 

Mr. Mier. I think that was it. You said there might be some- 
thing; that you had pretty well covered the ground, but you had not 
touched on the Middle East. 

Admiral Raprorp. The world situation. 

Mr. SuerParp. I think that is what Mr. Mahon was addressing him- 
self to in the memorandum. 

Mr. Miter. I am sure that is it. 

Admiral Raprorp. This should be off the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarpv. Thank you very much. You have been very cour- 
teous in explaining this. 


COMMENDATION OF ADMIRAL RADFORD 


I realize, Admiral Radford, your term as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff expires August 15, unless there is some special act of 
Congress. At this time I want to "personally pay my compliments to 
you ‘for the job you have done in your present position as Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have had the pleasure of knowing you 
for a good many years, Admiral, and working with you prior to. your 
present position. It has been one of the most pleasant associations 
that I have been permitted to enjoy in the some 20 years I have been 
a Member of the House of Representatives. I think the Nation owes 
to you and your type of man a very great debt of gratitude for the 
manner in which you discharge your duties in the profession 7 you chose 
to follow. Wherever you go ‘and whatever you may do at the expira- 
tion of your term, I wish for you the utmost ‘of good luck. 

Admiral Raprorp. Thank’ you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think that sentiment, Admiral, is held by all the 
members of the committee. 

Admiral Raprorp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We have very great confidence in you now, and have 
had throughout your tenure. 

Admiral Raprorp. Thank you. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, Mr. C ‘hairman, I apologize to my friend, Mr. 
Whitten, at this time, but in accordance with what was agreed on this 
morning, since Mr. Sikes is back and he asked to have his turn when 
he did return, Mr. Sikes will now have the witness. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Mr. Sheppard, but I believe Mr. Whitten 
has to leave for another committee heari ing, and if he wishes to take the 
witness now, I am perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. Wurrren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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EFFECTS OF DEFENSE SPENDING ON NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Mr. Wuirten. There is one line of questioning I should like to 
pursue here. I am kind of treading where angels fear to tread. 

I wish to join in the statements expressed with regard to Admiral 
Radford. 

I have been disturbed for quite some time, in the 2 years that I have 
been back on this committee, with the feeling that the United States 
is getting to a point where a big part of our economy is tied around 
national-defense expenditures. The line of questions which my very 
sincere and able opfieidrats have raised of itself indicates how every 
region, every section, and every congressional district is tied in to how 
much the national defense may expend in that general area. A study 
will show that present inflationary trends are directly tied to our 
extraordinarily high military spending. 

In my own office the requests I receive where business is concerned 
are primarily from contractors, who want to know how they can make 
connections with the National Defense Department to secure contracts. 

A number of years ago, prior to Korea, we had had a little cutback 
in national defense, and we had a little downslip in our economy, and 
then Korea came along and since Korea we have constantly gone up- 
ward in military expenditures to where it is above 50 percent of the 
whole budget. 

I am talking about something which is quite simple. It is not the 
necessity for national defense, with which we all agree. It is not the 
question of the dangerous world in which we live, which we all agree 
on. It is not an attempt to minimize the threat of Russia and those 
countries. 

I am just trying to raise the question as to what part of national 
defense is national defense and what part of it is pump priming for 
the general economy, with the belief somewhere that such extra ex- 
penditures are essential to keep ourselves thinking we have a really 
prosperous economy. 

Now, I want to cite the reasons I raise that question. 

In the 2 years during which I have been back here, I have heard 
the Armed Services Committee present its bill for the acquisition of 
further lands for its construction program announce in efforts to ob- 
tain unanmious support say to the membership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives as follows: “There is something in this bill for every- 
body.” 

I have heard numerous Members of Congress, including the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee, say : “Of course, if we cut back 
national defense we are going to have a depression.” Of course, I 
don’t agree with them because we could put such extra effort in other 
direction, but that is the attitude of many people. 

I have seen the Air Force, since I have been on this committee, 
pick the worst of four suggested places to put a fighter base. It would 
cost more money, and it had less flying time, and it was the one place 
where they had a hazard. It was picked because of political pressure. 

I have heard testimony from the air force witnesses that aircraft 
factories were kept operating at full blast, putting out bombers that 
had flutters in the wings because they did not want to have unemploy- 
men in the area. 
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I have seen Congress pass acts calling on you to give preference to 
small business. You have had questions about whether you are doing 
it or not. 

I am talking about a condition; I am not finding fault with any 
individual. If we are going to have this tremendous expenditure, 
where the degree of apparent prosperity in the area is based on this, 
of course, all of us in the Congress have got to give our attention to 
certain efforts to see that we are at least treated somewhat equally. 

I could cite numerous other illustrations of a like nature. Now, 
what is disturbing about that? In the debates or questions with 
Secretary Humphrey and Budget Director Brundage by our com- 
mittee, when they came to national defense it was said: “Well, we 
just have to take national defense.” 

And there is another subject in Government which is almost equally 
as untouchable, and that is research. It is almost dangerous to dig 
behind the surface and see whether you are getting defense for your 
dollar or whether you should get behind the word “research” to see 
if you are getting your dollar’s worth of research. 

Now, in raising these questions, I do not know that there is any 
way for you to answer them, but I would like for the record to show, 
Mr. Chairman, the amounts of money which have been appropriated 
to national defense for the last 10 years, by year, and the percentage 
that is of the total expenditures of the Government. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Expenditures for national security programs in relation to total Federal Government 
expenditures 


[Millions of dollars] 





| | 
| Department of Defense Major national security 














| 
| military functions ex- program expenditures 
Total Federal | _ penditures 
Fiscal year | Government | __ SEL Ei ey eM)! 28) 
expenditures | | 
| Amount | Percent oftotal; Amount | Percent of total 
| Government Government 
La. 7 oe. BOCs vee acres mi D 
Be a Sek BY flO 0 39, 033 | 13, 811 35.4 14, 373 36.8 
1948... Ss dda epnohid 33, 069 11,094 33. 5 | 11,771 35.6 
TO. peethcpativacn-asiderte 39, £07 | 11,994 30. 4 | 12, 907 | 32.7 
i dein dt la adwebbieaked 39, 617 | 11, 892 30.0 | 13, 009 32.8 
MR thin dne cides if 44,0°8 | 19, 765 44.9 | 22, 444 50.9 
8a ah occ nett iamdeicls 65, 408 38, 898 | 59. 5 | 43, 976 67.2 
Md cos 74,274 | 43, 611 | 58.7 | 50, 363 | 67.8 
i tivdpoteatodadthouse = 67,772 | 40, 336 59.5 46, 904 69. 2 
Bh Siders delete keke 64, 570 35, ®32 55.0 | 40, 626 62.9 
ee ee = 66, 540 | 35, 791 | 53.8 | 40, 641 | 61.1 
1957 (estimated) _..--- aoe 68, 900 | 36, 000 §2. 2 40, 965 59.5 











UNEXPENDED BALANCES FOR MILITARY FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Wurrren. I would like for the record to show how much 
money has been carried over each year for national defense, that was 
unexpended. By that I mean the backlog, in effect. I am not going 
to argue about the technicalities of this course of appropriating the 
full amount of a 5- or 10-year program for its expenditure. I have 
made it clear such a course leads to waste, makes it necessary to show 
the basis on which you justified the budget request, plus a later show- 
ing of how you actually spent the money. I believe contract authori- 
zation, with money appropriated only as due is much more economical. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Department of Defense unexpended balances for military functions, 
fiseal years 1947-57 


{ Millions of dollars] 


As of June 30— As of June 30— 
eempe 2O Tl os oO $11, 387 ee Tibi jug Oo) oy $62, 267 
TOGO 2 aii bald i chhl 10, 376 0OGG@2. dies ia 55, 081 
pines eaten ners RS ENEINS 9, 196 TS erst ec ctatiecl ase 45, 362 
Otic scathenentliill 9, 873 NE la ae 38, 490 
Dain ae tare nee aes coe 38, 145 1957 (estimated) ~.-----~- 37, 428 
ee et Ses ake mene aes 59, 344 


MILITARY LAND ACQUISITIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like to have the record show the number 
of land acquisitions that the military has acquired in the last 10 years, 
how many they have made, by States. 

(The information was not furnished by March 18, 1957, when the 
hearing was printed and will be included in volume II of the genera] 
hearings on Department of Defense.) 


DEPENDENCE OF LOCAL PROSPERITY ON DEFENSE SPENDING 


Mr. Wutrren. Why is it that I raise this question? It is not just 
that our dollar keeps getting depreciated and inflation comes along 
entirely, but it is a question of a study of history of government, which 
leads you to believe that whenever any nation that I ever heard of gets 
dependent, or thinks it is dependent, upon the military for its eco- 
nomic well-being, internationally, it has ended up in a war. 

You say we face the present situation for 20 or 30 years. 

I am reflecting a very sincere fear. I have the highest regard for 
you folks who are handling our military program. I am describing 
a public trend. I just wish you could find ways to avoid public pres- 
sures, yourselves, a little better than you can. I do not mean that we 
can avoid them any better than you can. I just mean that the public 
pressure for putting something in the district of everybody is great; 
the presence for contracts for everybody, for full employment and for 
a continuation of the present level of defense expenditure is causing 
inflation and in addition might affect the soundness of our planning. 

I would recall to you, Mr. Secretary, that the Congress in perfect 
honesty passed a bill some years ago saying that you could not buy 
any more real estate unless you cleared it with the Defense Committee. 
It has not worked out that way. What it has worked out to be is that 
the committee has control over where you put new bases but it caused 
you to refrain from land acquisition. 

I probably should let the record show that I have had no disappoint- 
ments in trying to get a single thing in my district. For whatever my 
thoughts are worth it does not come from any personal disappointment. 
_ Gentlemen, what I am pointing out is a fact. Now, why am I direct- 
ing that to your attention ? 

We are on this committee getting the high points, the peaks, the big 
Moscow University, the 11 bombers on May Day and all that. When 
you have tried to hold down the level, Mr. Secretary, I have seen the 
other party will immediately charge that you are letting national 
defense go to havoc or ruin. 
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It is a very, very sincere statement on my part about a real fear that 
I have. In other words, the Department of Defense is the greatest 
buyer and the greatest employer. It is the source of day-to-day pros- 
perity in a district that has some of your outfit, but in those districts 
that do not, the area is like Mr. Flood’s. 

What is the answer to that? We have even given the President 
the right to put military contracts in areas of unemployment. We 
have Temeatad that you spread it so that most members get a little 
chip in his district, so his folks can be prosperous. 

Many times nonlocal people come in and want a military project 
and we see bitter fights as to which Senator, which Representative, 
and yes, which community, shall land the project. 

In my service on this committee I have had four telephone calls 
from Members of Congress saying: “If you do not give me money for 
this project in my district, I will be defeated.” 

In our last presidential race we had one of the national candidates 
saying that national defense ought to underwrite an automobile 
company, to keep it from going under with resulting unemployment. 
From my information the administration was under lots of pressure 
to put military contracts in certain States so the Republicans would 
not lost a senatorship. It is highly dangerous for governmental 
expenditures to become so eatiel toe local prosperity. 

Vhat can we do—what can I do—what can you do to help, if I 
am right that we are petting on this treadmill, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Witson. I understand most of your fears and the things 
you have said. I could have said a great many of them myself, with 
all sincerity, in one of my adventuresome moods. I have said to a 
number of my friends that one of the serious things about this defense 
business is that so many Americans are getting a vested interest in it; 
properties, business, jobs, employment, votes, opportunities for pe 
motion and advancement, bigger salaries for scientists, and all of 
that. It is a troublesome business. 

So far as I am concerned personally, I have resisted the pressure, 
no matter where it came from, to do something that was not sound 
for the country. I try not to succumb to something like that. I do 
not think I should. 

I am in a little trouble now with the Reserves. I perhaps did not 
express it very well. I refer to the National Guard. 

ut I do not like to recommend to you more spending—a good many 
millions of dollars—for half training some 1714- to 1814-year-old 
boys. I touched off quite a political reaction, I guess. I meant it all 
right. I did not mean to smear the National Guard. I know their 
position and all they have done. The conditions that we face in the 
world today, however, require a different condition of readiness and 
training than we have ever had before in our country. 

But I understand the point you make. All I see is that the people 
have to recognize there should be a little self-restraint, and not be too 
selfish in their ideas as to what they should have, and get the cards out 
on the top of the table and play it out the best we can. 

Mr. Wuirten, Mr. Secretary, I wish to say I think your analogy 
about the National Guard is not quite appropriate to the point I was 
making on this basis. I do not know that the American people have 
built themselves up to the place where they have a vested interest in 
getting their young men in the service. I do not think that has the 
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same feeling these other things I am talking about have, but I do give 
you credit for having resisted it to the point that you individually can. 
Usually the pressures have been too great even for you. 

I think we are in a time when the public mind on all of these things 
is quite important. I do not know whether any one man can stand up 
to it successfully. 


EFFECTS OF GOVERN MENT CONTRACTS ON STOCK PRICES 


To pinpoint this a little bit, I wish we could have for the last 10 
ears, say, the first 50 corporations, in amounts of money that have 
ie paid to them by the Government for military purchases. I should 
like to have the amounts that have been paid to them by the National 
Defense Department, annually, for the last 10 years, and I should like 
to know what has happened to the prices of the stocks of these corpo- 
rations for that 10-year period. That is only a little bit of an index as 
to what part national defense is playing in the general financial situa- 
tion. I think that would be illustrative, at least a little bit, as to what 
lam talking about. 
(The information is as follows :) 
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Comments in explanation of the above tabulation, ‘Military prime contracts and 
stock prices for 50 largest contractors of the Department of Defense” 


In order to show clearly the change in prices of selected stocks over the period 
1946-56, it is necessary to adjust the current market price to reflect all stock 
splits and stock dividends made during the period. For example, each share 
ofe General Motors stock was split into 2 shares in 1950 and each of these 
shares was again split into 3 shares in November 1955. Therefore, each share 
of GM stock in 1946 was equivalent to 2 shares in the period 1950-55 and to 
6 shares from November 1955 to the present. In order to reflect the effects of 
these stock splits in the table, the quoted price per share in 1946 was divided 
by 6, while the quoted price per share in the years 1950-55 was divided by 3. The 
adjustment for a stock dividend, as well as a stock split, is illustrated by the 
case of United Aircraft. In 1951 a stock dividend of 20 percent was declared 
and in 1955, 3 shares of stock were given for each 2 shares held by the share- 
holders, a ratio of 1.5 to 1. In order to reflect these adjustments in the number 
of shares outstanding, the market prices for each share of stock prior to the 
1951 stock dividend was divided by 1.20 1.50 or 1.8, and the market price be- 
tween then and the 1955 stock split was divided by 1.5. 

The attached table illustrates the conversion from the prices quoted on the 
New York Stock Exchange to the adjusted prices shown in the table, “Military 
prime contracts and stock prices for 50 largest contractors of the Department 
of Defense, for General Motors and United Aircraft.” Similar adjustments were 
made in Standard & Poor’s Corp. Reports and in Moody’s Industrial Manual for 
all other companies in which there were stock splits or stock dividends between 
1946 and 1956. 


Market prices of selected stocks adjusted for stock dividends and splitups 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Quoted market price 
Adjusted price in 


| T table based on 
oO After Ist stock 1956 shares 
After 2d stock split 








Year — split or stock 


dividend 





SUSTAINING THE ECONOMY WITH DEFENSE SPENDING 


Mr. Wuirten. This is repetitious, but I think it is worthy of com- 
ment. I close by saying that right after Korea I walked over with 
the head of the National Production Authority. I had handled his 
appropriation. He had the job, as you will recall, of determining what 
expansion we would need in aluminum and steel and in fertilizer and 
in all these other places if we had to meet an all-out Russian threat. 
He made the statement that if he were Stalin, who was in power at the 
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time, and wanted to wreck the United States, he would declare 5 years 
of peace. He explained himself by pointing out what would happen if 
these military contracts were cut down and if your farmers lost their 
markets and all these boys from overseas were hunting jobs. It was 
very disturbing. I differed with him but he was expressing the general 
public feeling. : 

Secretary Witson. Of course, that is not my philosophy at all. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to finish. I hope you can agree with the 
other point. 

We had had material prosperity, as we have today, under all this 
military expenditure. We had had the greatest material prosperity we 
ever had in history, as we now have. 

Surely you cannot agree that it takes a war preparation to have it. 
If you analyze it, it was not a preparation for war, where we destroy 
and ise up and deplete our resources, but it was an extra effort because 
of it. So help me, if the American people could see that, instead of 
giving you needless amounts over and above the defense cost—so that 
you will put something in my district and everybody else’s—if you 
could put that same effort in some other public works, where you 
would improve the country, it would be a great help. 

I am not talking about national defense. I have just come to the 
ysoint where I do not believe that over 70 percent of national defense 
is national defense. It is mixed up with what I have tried to describe 
not through your fault or Admiral Radford’s fault or mine, as an 
individual, but we have it all tied in together, to put something in 
everybody’s district; “Let us give this fellow a contract. There is un- 
employment there. Let us do that sort of thing.” 

Of course, 30 percent is a grab out of the air, but that is based on just 
listening to testimony plus the investigations we have had. 

Folks are interested now in: How much can we spend in my area? 
How much employment do we have, even if we are in an area of em- 
sloyment? We want to keep the people working, even if the planes do 
lave flutters in the wings. 

That is testimony from your own Department, that they continued 
the factory running at full blast rather than have unemployment, 
while they got the trouble out of the wings. We have had the same 
trouble with others, where it has been demonstrated the motors were 
too bad. 

Secretary Witson. What plant were you talking about ? 

Mr. Wuirren. This was the year before last, and it is a matter of 
record in the investigation of the Air Force. 

Secretary Witson. Was it the Republic plant? 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not recall. I recall the statement, though. 

Secretary Witson. Sometimes they figure out in all honesty that 
they should keep the production lines going and put a “fix” on the 
thing through a modification center, which is actually cheaper than 
shutting the line down and losing the production completely. Actually 
we have done that with our B-52’s to some degree. We have had a 
couple of the kinds of things that we see happen in any new plane. 
They are unexpected, but they have to be fixed. Rather than shut 
it down 100 percent, you keep it going and fix the defective 1 percent 
when you get around to it a little later, rather than losing your total 
production. 

I would not agree with you, Mr. Congressman, on the 30 percent. 

88601—57—pt. 16 
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Mr. Wutrren. May J interrupt to say that I tried to say I had lifted 
it out of the air, because I do not know exactly. That is a relative 
thing, when you get into the dollars and cents. I would say it is a 
sizable portion. 

Secretary Wutson. I think generally speaking we have done a 
pretty good job. 

Mr. Wurtren. May I say again that I am just discussing the public 
temper, in which the Congress is involved, the Executive is involved 
and business is involved. i am not trying to settle this on your broad 
shoulders, Mr. Secretary. I am talking about a public state of mind. 

Secretary Witson. I can tell you what I think about the whole 
question of sustaining the economy with war production or with 
defense production. I do not think that is sound at all. I would 
think that we would have a more prosperous country if we had no 
defense business. 

In other words, the 10 percent of our gross national product now 

oing into defense could be put into schools or better roads or better 
iving for everybody and we would have more than we have now, 
even though our country is getting along very well. But I do agree 
that if you try to change suddenly you get into trouble during the 
period of transition and change. he get into the same situation as 
the coalfield business; you get spots where you lay off a lot of people, 
and they cannot move fast enough or readjust themselves fast enough 
to avoid unemployment and distress. If you shut the whole business 
off now, you will have the State of California in trouble, because such 
a big percentage of the aircraft business is in California. 

r. Wuitren. Mr. Secretary, I cannot help but see that. That 
is what frightens me, because maybe we do not think about it enough. 
It is unsound to get tied in too deeply. 

I thoroughly agree with your statement about where we ought to 
be putting this extra effort. 


DANGER IN TRANSITION PERIOD OF DISARMAMENT 


Secretary Witson. Now, on the other hand, I cannot see the world 
changing so suddenly that we ought to do anything like that. There 
was a lot of talk about disarmament, but I do not see any moves being 
made in that direction of enough substance to affect military planning. 
If the disarmament proposals were adopted too suddenly, without 
proper inspections ae safeguards, it would be a very dangerous thing, 
and I do not believe it is going to happen that way. 

I do not think the administration does, either. We hope we may be 
able to do something to start to take tension out of the world. If there 
is any way the leaders of the world can work that out, we all ought to 
strive to try to do it. 

As I see it, the hope of all the peoples of the world is not in looking 
forward to a third world war with atomic bombs. They are hoping 
that their leaders, no matter how they got to be leaders—whether they 
were elected or whether they grabbed the country or whether they are 
Communists or not—are leaders who will get together and cool the 
world off some way or other, so that they will not have a disastrous 
war. That is what the average folks think. 


CORRECTNESS OF DEFENSE BUDGET 


I know this is a burden on the people, this $3814 billion. I think it is 
one our country can stand. I think if we made it much more, we would 
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accentuate these troubles you are talking about. We would not neces- 
sarily add to our security. We would risk some financial involvement, 
like my good friend, George Humphrey, talks about. I think the 
budget is just about right. 

I am willing to take any of you on and argue, if you want to take a 
dollar off or put a dollar on. Do not do it. We have worked awfully 
hard on this budget. We think it is about right. I do not know how 
we can find anybody who knows more about it than the people who have 
worked hard in the organization. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Secretary, let me interrupt you to state that I 
started off by saying anybody who even raised the question of whether 
or not you should have national defense is liable to get the treatment 
you have had in the papers in the last few days, as is anybody who 
raises the question on research. So I know what I am getting into, 
but I do not want to leave the record indicating at all that I am against 
national defense. I have supported it since I have been here. I shall 
continue to do so, but I think it takes real work and real help if we are 
to keep this 30 percent from being needlessly spent for no real defense. 
[ want it to be clear that I am talking about the extra percentage which 
may be involved in the $381, billion, in our private expenditures, which 
may be in the nature of a spreading or promoting or pumping of pros- 
perity. I just want the record made clear that it is this extra amount 
we may be spending perhaps due to the public attitude I am discussing. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sikes has been awfully nice to me. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Congressman, I think you have raised some 
very important questions, and they provide much food for thought. I 
have a great many of them on my mind. 

Mr. Wurrren. I will give you credit for having that viewpoint, 
honestly. 

Secretary Wirson. I think it is a very tough problem. 

If we had gone in for that $4814 billion budget, then what you have 
said would have all been true. We would have had this country in a 
bad shape, in addition to scaring the rest of the world into thinking 
that we were the real aggressors. 

Mr. Froop. Well, it is hardly a peacetime economy, Mr. Secretary. 


INSPECTION TRIP TO RUSSIA 


Mr. Manon. Congressman Whitten is chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Agriculture Appropriations, and spent some time in Russia 
and the satellite countries during the last fall, the fall of 1956. He has 
yrepared a report on his trip which is included in the hearings on the 
udget for the Department of Agriculture. I have heard Mr. Whitten 
discuss this most interesting trip, and I know that he has prepared a 
report which contains much information about the Russian people, 
their way of life and their conditions generally. I believe that such 
report could well be included in our hearings, in addition to the agri- 
culture hearings, and I suggest that the report be printed in the record 
at this point. 

(The report is as follows :) 





REPORT ON INSPECTION TOUR OF REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN TO RUSSIA, POLAND, HUNGARY, 
YUGOSLAVIA, AND WESTERN EUROPE IN SEPTEMBER 
AND OCTOBER 1956 


This trip covered the period from September 21 through October 15. 
Representative Jamie L. Whitten, chairman of the Agricultural Sub- 
committee of the House Appropriations Committee, was accompanied 
by Mr. Kenneth Sprankle, clerk and staff director, and Mr. Ross P. 
Pope, staff assistant. 

he itinerary included Poland, Russia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia, 
where the objective was to learn at first hand as much as possible about 
Eastern Europe. This trip also included visits to the Netherlands, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Spain, where meetings were held with 
various trade groups on the United States foreign agricultural sales 

rogram. 

" e following report is presented in four parts: 

Part I. Purpose of trip and travel arrangements. 

Part II. General observations on Russia. 

Part III. Detailed description of visit to Eastern Europe. 

Part IV. Meetings in Western Europe. 


PART I. PURPOSE OF TRIP AND TRAVEL 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Year after year, budget presentations to the House Appropriations 
Committee and hearings before its various subcommittees have failed 
to give a complete picture of conditions in the Soviet area of Europe. 
Such presentations, of course, have usually stressed the military 
oonath of Russia. But they have provided little information on 
underlying political and economic conditions in Russia and the satel- 
lites, and the weaknesses to be found in these countries. The lack of 
information of this type has been attributed to the difficulty of travel- 
ing or observing eneiditiees behind the Iron Curtain. 


Purpose or Trip 


The primary purpose of this trip, therefore, was to observe condi- 
tions “on the ground” and to secure information and personal impres- 
sions on various aspects of the Soviet economy, about which too little 
appears to be known in Washington. 

he following report, while factual, is devoted almost entirely to 
those matters which have not been presented in a full and complete 
manner to the Appropriations Committee. It is hoped that it will 
serve as a basis for more balanced planning for the overall well-being 
of our country and its efforts for world peace. It is presented on the 
assumption that all facts should be known and considered if we are to 


plan properly. 
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Though our findings raise some deep and serious questions, we do 
not feel in a position to pass final judgment on the importance of 
what we saw or the information obtained. We do feel, however, that 
the opportunity to observe conditions in the countries visited and to 
exchange viewpoints with Americans and local nationals in those 
countries was extremely profitable. We believe that the knowledge 
obtained will be of considerable help in dealing with committee work 
in the future. We hope that it will be of value to others with similar 
responsibilities in all branches of the Government. 


REPORT BELIEVED TIMELY 


This report seems to be timely, for just now, according to the press, 
our own Government seems to be considering the stopping of visits to 
Russia by Americans. In our opinion, such action would be short- 
sighted. Everywhere we went in Russia, in factories, on collective 
farms, and at airports, the latest United States technical magazines 
and trade journals were displayed. We know that the Russians have 
a great deal of information about the United States. For the United 
States to cut off its opportunity to learn of Soviet developments at a 
time when Russia is inviting visitors, would appear to be a case of 
“eutting off our nose to spite our face.” Such a course would almost 
lead to the belief that there are some people in this country, whatever 
their reasons might be, who do not wish the American people to know 
of the true situation in Russia, including the weaknesses of the Soviet 
Union and its system. 

Our observations support the belief we found everywhere through- 
out Western Europe and in the satellite countries, that if the United 
States will stand up more strongly to Russia it will strengthen the 
chances for world peace. On the other hand, it is generally felt that 
if the United States declares publicly that it won’t fight, as in effect we 
did in Egypt recently, Russia will feel free to move into new areas of 
the world, which will lead to more situations like that in Hungary. 


ACCOMPANIED BY UNITED STATES EXPERTS 


At all times we were accompanied by American experts who had a 
working knowledge of the language and geography of the areas 
visited. Representatives of our Embassies and Legations literally 
lived with us during the 2 weeks spent in Eastern Europe. This 
was invaluable, for it meant that for 2 solid weeks we could talk to and 
listen to our own experts who live in that area. 

With their assistance, we made every effort to learn as much as pos- 
sible of the political and economic weaknesses of Russia and the satel- 
lite countries. We attempted to get a picture of agriculture, trans- 
portation, communications, the standard of living of the people, the 
attitudes of the people generally, and the changes which have taken 
place since Stalin’s death. In view of its importance to the economy of 
the Soviet countries, special attention was given to agriculture. 

Frankly, we were greatly surprised at many of the things we found. 
Also, we were surprised at the friendliness of the people and at the 
“chamber of commerce” attitude of Russian guides who wanted us to 
see many more things than we had time for. We were pleased with our 
accommodations, for they were the best they had to offer. We were 
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not fully prepared for the friendliness displayed toward our United 
States representatives by the local people with whom we came into 
contact. 

| We especially asked that no appointments be arranged with Com- 
munist leaders in any of the countries visited, as we wanted to obtain 
our information from personal observation and contacts with United 
States experts in the area. We wish it understood, therefore, that we 
learned nothing that would contradict the picture of Communist lead- 
ers portrayed by our military authorities and our western press. 
While we saw and learned of many changes since Stalin’s death, in- 
cluding the building of highways and tourist hotels to encourage 
foreign visitors, we learned nothing new as to what their future mili- 
tary or other plans might be. 

We obtained no information on the extent of atomic development 
or the number or location of military plants or installations. So far 
as our observations are concerned, we accept the findings of our De- 
fense Department people on those matters. At least, we had no occa- 
sion to see anything to the contrary. 


MUCH OF TRAVEL BY TRAIN AND CAR 






In view of our objectives, and in our efforts to learn as much 
| as possible, we requested that the trip be arranged insofar as as pos- 
| sible by train and automobile. This was done. We traveled by auto- 
| mobile from Berlin to Warsaw, a distance of 365 miles. From War- 
saw to Moscow we traveled by train, a trip of nearly 850 miles. While 
in Russia, we traveled by automobile through the rich agricultural 
area of the Ukraine. This portion of the trip covered some 750 miles 
from Moscow to Kharkov and then to Kiev. We also drove some 300 
miles through rural Hungary and Yugoslavia and traveled 250 miles 
by train between Budapest and Belgrade. 

These trips through the countryside, accompanied only by personnel 
from our Embassies, gave us the opportunity to observe agricultural 
conditions and rural life in those areas. They also enabled us to see 
something of the people and their way of life in the numerous small 
villages through which we passed. The stops in various major cities, 
such as Moscow, Brest, Kharkov, Kiev, Warsaw, Budapest and Bel- 
grade enabled us to visit certain important institutions and to learn 
something of the people in urban areas. 

Attached at the end of the report as exhibits A and B are a detailed 
itinerary of the trip and a schedule of distances and modes of travel 
used between major points visited. 


PART II. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON RUSSIA 


Our travels, our observations, and information from United States 
experts in the area, lead to the feeling that the Soviet Union is largely 
a 19th onary group of republics attempting to compete in a 20th 
century world. It has certain strengths which it is attempting to 
exploit to the fullest. At the same time, it has many weaknesses altel 
which the world seems to know very little. 

Whatever the major purposes of the Iron Curtain, it has served to 
hide the weaknesses as well as to make it possible to show only the 
strong points. By holding the curtain side slightly where it serves 
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their purpose and slamming it closed where it does not, Russia leaders 
have been able to confuse and mislead the rest of the world as to 
conditions and progress in Russia and the satellites. Russiais a 
nation largely of dirt roads, 35-mile-per-hour trains, few railroads, 
poor communications, horse-and-wagon transportation, with 20th 
century development in a few select places where the Government 
has thrown its weight. 

It was our impression that skillful use of the Iron Curtain has 
enabled the Soviet to make big claims and put on impressive indi- 
vidual displays of economic and military strength, even though there 
is some reason to believe that the broad base to support such actions 
is inadequate. If it were only a card game, one could well believe 
that the Iron Curtain has covered about 4 out of 5 very small cards 
lying face down. Perhaps this explains a general indication that the 
people closest to Russia have far less fear of Russia than might be 
expected. 


Russia, A CountRY or Conrrast's 


Russia is a country of marked contrasts. While it has concentrated 
its efforts in certain directions and thereby made an outstanding 
display, it can do this only by neglecting other aspects of its national 
life. It is attempting to superimpose a modern industrial economy 
on top of an old and undeveloped social system. The industrial 
progress to date has come at the expense of such things as roadbuild- 
ing, communications, and transportation. Also it has come at the 
expense of the average Russian consumer. 

In each large city we visited we were shown outstanding individual 
examples of Russian progress. At the same time, however, we ob- 
served that the general level of accomplishment was far below that 
shown to us. We saw 1 or 2 skyscrapers in each major city, built— 
we were told by our American experts—at the order of Stalin “be- 
cause the West had them.” These areas were obviously designed to 
impress visitors. Since land is plentiful in that part of the 
world, skyscrapers and similar structures would appear to be unneces- 
sarily expensive and not economically justified, except for display 
purposes. 

In Moscow we visited the Agricultural Exhibit and the Moscow 
University. In Warsaw we saw the Palace of Peace and Culture 
built by the Russians for the Polish people. In East Berlin we drove 
through Stalin Allee and observed the few blocks of modern buildings 
constructed to impress outside observers. While these were impres- 
sive and outstanding, they were not typical. They were more on the 
order of store-window displays. 

At these same places, we noted the sharp contrast between these 
show places and the poor conditions found generally. In Russia and 
Poland the buildings and homes were usually of poor construction 
and were poorly maintained, though in the larger Russian cities vis- 
ited, we noted some new apartment houses for workers. It is under- 
stood that, while individual units are smaller than found in the United 
States, they are well lighted, modern, and comfortable. In East 
Berlin, except for the few blocks in Stalin Allee, most of the Soviet 
sector is still in much the same condition as it was shortly after the 
last war, a striking contrast to West Berlin which has largely re- 
covered from the effects of the war. 
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It was interesting to note that everywhere we went in Russia the J 
ancient abacus is still in use for accounting purposes in lieu of the its 
modern adding machine. Our American attaché who was in this Ru 
area immediately following the cease-fire in World War II cited reg 
another example of the lack of modern equipment in Russia. He told me 
us “it looked funny to see a conquering Russian eee returning to me 
Russia, sitting in the lead wagon which was filled with bathtubs and era 
plumbing, plunder from Germany.” ma 

In Moscow we were shown a large cannon built in the 16th century sta 
to frighten off the enemies of Russia. We understand, however, that Tn 
this weapon was never fired—in fact, could not be fired. This could th 
be an indication of the Russian method of frightening the enemy. ect 
While modern Russian bombers are flown over Moscow on May Day pr 
each year, we saw little evidence of military aircraft in the air during dis 
our visit. | 

While visiting the agricultural exhibition, the university, and a sp 
large bearing factory in Moscow, the guides exhibited considerable pI 
ae in what they showed us and explained that the Russian system of 
was resulting in the biggest and best of everything. However, what re 
we saw generally throughout the areas visited in the heart of the pl 
country did not indicate that the average in any way comes close to ar 
the selected sample shown us. oc 

The Soviets are proud of having no unemployment; yet it is ce 
apparent that much work is made work. In rural areas, an indi- lo 


another the cow, as they feed. In the cities we saw innumerable 
middle-aged and older women with homemade brooms, sweeping 
leaves from the sidewalk, one by one, as they fell from the trees. 


DISADVANTAGES OF Russ1AN DicTaToRSHIP 


vidual worker will often watch the geese, another the pigs, and still 
While there may be some apparent advantages such as quick govern- a 
mental action under the type of dictatorship found in Russia and the 0 
satellites, there are also many serious disadvantages to such a system 0 
of government. This is especially true of agricultural endeavors. | f 
Where decisions are made by a few top leaders and directives are ¢ 
sent down to lower political levels, less time may be required to get : 
action than under a democratic system. On the other hand, changes 
in policies and directives at the operating levels to meet unexpected 
problems, and that is where problems arise, are either impossible or 
very time-consuming due to the lack of authority for individual 
| decision at those levels. This results in very great delay and 
| considerable waste. 
We encountered such a difficulty when, with 2 days notice, we at- 
tempted to get the Intourist Bureau in Moscow to change our travel 
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plans so that we could go by automobile to Kharkov and Kiev instead 
of by airplane as originally planned. In the end, we found it neces- 
sary to have our Embassy notify top officials of the Russian Govern- 
ment that we were going without waiting for Intourist approval. 
While this was a very minor problem, it is understood that this is 
typical of the way in which even the most important matters are 
handled. Forty-eight hours notice was simply too short to get clear- 
ance for a change. Our experience demonstrates one of the reasons 
for some of the internal weaknesses existing in Russia. 
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It would appear that another disadvantage of the Seviet system is 
its inability to develop support among the masses. The people m 
Russia do not seem dissatisfied with their lot in life under the present 
regime, neither do they appear enthusiastic in their support. The 
members of the Communist Party are strongly behind the Govern- 
ment, in fact, they constitute it. We were told that the people gen- 
erally aspire to party membership, for such membership carries with it 
many rights, including good positions, high pay and a reasonable 
standard of living. However, the party membership is kept at some 
7 million out of more than 200 million people. Such a situation leaves 
the average Russian in the position of seeing little stake for him in the 
economic system. Though incentives have been offered for increased 
production, both in industry and agriculture, such efforts have been 
disappointing to Russian leaders, particularly in agriculture. 

Furthermore, the system fails to create a feeling of respect and re- 
sponsibility among workers and the public generally for “the people’s” 
property under the control of the Government. A general attitude 
of distrust of everyone was noted. For example, the waitresses in the 
restaurant at Brest counted each piece of tableware, very ordinary, 
placed it in their individual cabinets, tied string around the handles 
and waxed the ends, as they closed for the night. The same thing 
occurred on the trains, where the stewards counted each item in the 
compartment before passengers disembarked. Evidently, what be- 
longs to “all the people” tends to disappear if not closely guarded. 


Communist Party ConrTrRoL 


From the Communist viewpoint, perhaps the principal short-term 
advantage of the Russian system is the complete control it provides. 
While membership in the Communist Party is limited to a small per- 
centage of the people, it is obvious that the party is the means of 
absolute control over the people. The control of all sources of food and 
other necessities of life is in party hands. At least one representative 
of the party is assigned to each collective and state farm and to each 
factory and business establishment to keep control in the hands of the 
Government. 

Despite this, such control rests more lightly on the people than many 
in the Western World might think. Having been under the absolute 
domination of the czars prior to the Communist revolution, the con- 
trol exerted by the present regime does not seem too objectionable to 
the average Russian. While the work is hard and the workday is 
long, the average person seems to be able to obtain sufficient food and 
clothing to keep his family reasonably comfortable. From his point 
of view, he is as well off as ever before in history. Furthermore, ex- 
cept for a very select few who have had contact with the Western 
World, the average Russian is unaware of the better conditions found 
in western countries. 

A Russian representative was asked why such a small percentage 
of the Russian people are members of the Communist Party. He 
replied that the party needed only a small percentage of the people as 
members to run the government. According to him, many times that 
number seek party membership, but only those who are outstanding 
and loyal attain that goal. Since membership means power and a 
Government job, it is very desirable. The party takes in only the 
number it needs to maintain its control over the country. 
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Some Americans contacted felt that there was some chance of the 
Russian people being led away from their present Government. This 
we did not observe. It appears to us that their present system is 
Dean satisfactory to them, since it is no worse than what the 
ave been accustomed to through the centuries. In considering this 
matter, we must compare the lot of the Russian people with what 
they have had, rather than with our western standards. Certainly 
their system in no way compares favorably with our own. It is most 
wasteful. And it provides a comparatively low standard of living. 
If we should ever have armed conflict with Russia we should hope 
their leaders will keep their present system. It would give us a 
tremendous advantage. 


RELAXATION OF CONTROLS 


There have been some modifications in the system and relaxation of 
some controls in the past few years. The Government is adjusting 
policies to the degree necessary to modernize this 19th-century country 
and increase production. In the factories they have modified socialistic 
doctrine through the introduction of piece-rate wages and similar 
“capitalistic” practices to increase output. On the farms they are 
taking steps to make the lot of the farm-worker somewhat easier in an 
effort to improve agricultural production. They are beginning to 
change the emphasis from heavy industry to consumer goods in an 
effort to enable the average citizen to have a few more comforts of 
life. Recent reports indicate this trend may have been reversed 
somewhat since our visit, however. 

It is generally recognized that communism is a Godless doctrine 
and that the Communists believe there is no hereafter. However, we 
were surprised to learn that the churches are open and well attended. 
Marriage in churches has become more prevalent, although civil 
marriage is still required. While the Communist Party says that 
religion is the sedative of the masses, apparently since Stalin’s death 
the Government is not taking a strong ier to prohibit religion, but 
rather is ignoring religious activities. These views come from our 
own American people who live in these countries. 


ECONOMIC POTENTIAL 


We came away with the feeling that it will take many years of 
internal progress to bring Russia’s economy anywhere near that of 
most western countries. This does not minimize in the least the 
ability of the Soviet Union to move ahead in any one direction. How- 
ever, it should be recognized that, except where the Government 
has thrown its full weight behind a few outstanding developments, 
the country generally is greatly behind the times. As mentioned 
earlier, transportation throughout the country is inadequate and out- 
moded. Even the fastest train averages only 30 to 35 miles per hour. 
Improved highways are few and inadequate for heavy traffic such as 
we have in the United States. Wagons and horses are the principal 
means of transportation for the people. There is a shortage of hous- 
ing and existing buildings are poorly constructed. 
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It should be pointed out, however, that the objectives of the Govern- 
ment are ambitious. We gained the impression that the average Rus- 
sian connected with the party or the Government was proud of the 
progress his country has made and was eager to help achieve greater 
advancement in the future. Many of the younger people encountered, 
particularly at the University of Moscow tot the Russian Agricul- 
tural Exhibition, appeared to be full of enthusiasm and ambitious to 
enable their country to outdo the rest of the world in every field of 
endeavor. 

Despite these objectives, enthusiasm, and ambitions, however, con- 
ditions observed in this area raise serious questions as to whether the 
Soviet Union could sustain any lengthy major military offensive out- 
side the areas adjacent to Russia. While the Government can move 
quickly and effectively for a short period in a few directions, and while 
these observations might not apply if it is possible for the use of 
H-bombs to win any war in a short period, there is no broad and stable 
foundation to support a heavy economic drain for any great period of 
time. This is particularly true in the field of agriculture, where all 
efforts have failed to reach self-sufficiency at a very modest standard 
of living during the period of peace which has existed since World 
War IT. 

In the United States, both before the Congress and in the press, 
much is made of the geographical size of the Soviet Union, her large 
population, and her wealth of resources. Overlooked is the fact that 
much of her mineral wealth is undeveloped and her people are 
scattered over one-sixth of the globe, with few roads or railroads to 
concentrate either the people or their production. Overlooked, also, 
is the fact that Russian youths do not grow up with a monkey wrench, 
pliers, or radio set in their hands, as in the United States. Further, we 
tend to overlook the fact that the Soviet Republic is a country of 
many nationalities, many races, many languages, many backgrounds, 
each with individual problems. All of these basic internal difficulties 
make economic improvement very slow. 


AGRICULTURE ONE OF GREATEST WEAKNESSES 


Along with lack of roads, railroads, and communications, perhaps 
the greatest single weakness in the economy of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries is their inability to improve agricultural production. This is 
especially true of Russia. It is due to several factors, including natural 
limitations resulting from geographic location and climatic condi- 
tions, the agricultural system, and the lag in agricultural technology. 

Practically all of the Soviet Union is located north of the 40° lati- 
tude. Odessa, a Black Sea port in the southern Ukraine, is on about 
the same degree of latitude as northern Minnesota. Since most of 
the principal agricultural areas are located at a considerable distance 
from large bodies of water, the climate consists of short, warm sum- 
mers and long, cold winters. The relatively short growing season 
makes it difficult for the country to produce all of the various agricul- 
tural commodities needed to support its economy. 

Along with the short growing season, many of the more fertile 
agricultural areas of the country are in regions where rainfall 
is marginal. The Ukraine, for example, which has been the tradi- 
tional breadbasket of the Soviet Union, normally receives about 15 to 
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20 inches of rainfall per year. The new-lands area of western Siberia 
and northern Eoentheton, which, according to present Soviet; plans, 
is to become an even more important grain-producing region than 
the Ukraine, suffers from less rainfall and a shorter growing season 
than the Ukraine or any other important agricultural region in 
European Russia. 

Further, the socialized agricultural system which the Soviets have 
imposed upon themselves has failed to stimulate the interest and 
initiative of the farm workers. A study will disclose that, following 
the Russian Revolution, something of a void was created, similar to 
the situation in the Southern United States after the slaves were 

Perhaps the present system was made necessary at that time, 
since the millions of poor peasant farmers with small landholdings, 
who were freed from supervision, lacked capital to mechanize. But 
the results have been poor and continuation seems unwise. 

About 80 percent of the arable land is in collective farms and most 
of the remaining is in state farms. On both types of farms, the state 
supervises and controls practically all of the farming operations. 
(Attached as exhibit C is a description of the agricultural system in 
Russia.) Thus far, despite every effort of the party and the Goy- 
ernment, they have not succeeded in creating conditions and incentives 
to stimulate agricultural production. There appears to be no substi- 
tute for the privately owned family-farm type of agriculture which 
forms the backbone of United States agriculture. 

Waste appears throughout the system. Since competition between 
private businesses is unknown in Russia, there is no yardstick against 
which to compare, and what we saw as waste and inefficiency passes 
unnoticed. 

The agricultural processes observed appeared to be partially modern, 
with many 19th-century practices. In our drives through the country, 
we noted instances of inefficient harvesting by farm workers, using a 
combination of machinery and old-style hand labor. There is little 
knowledge or incentive to correct present faulty practices which result 
in a loss of up to 20 percent in harvest. At several points we observed 
sizable quantities of potatoes which had been left lying on the ground 
due to lack of a thorough job of harvesting. Fertilizer is hauled in 
open flat-topped cars and dumped unsacked on sidetracks. It is esti- 
mated that 20 percent of the fertilizer is wasted under this system. 

Further, the system lacks sufficient flexibility to insure that har- 
vesting and other farm operations are performed at the proper time 
to get the maximum results. If machinery from the machine tractor 
station is not available to the collective farm when it is needed, there 
is nothing the collective farmer can do but wait his turn and take the 
losses resulting from failure to harvest at the proper time. Russia 
feels this in her supply of edible oils, for much comes from sunflowers, 
grown and harvested on a large scale. 

The lag in Soviet agricultural technology is in part an outgrowth 
of the system. In the midthirties T. V. Lysenko, a Soviet geneticist, 
advanced a theory of inheritance which, although contrary to the 
Western school of thought, was approved and supported by the Soviet 
Government because it conformed to the ideology of the system. Sub- 
sequently, Lysenko gained control over the agricultural research in 
the Soviet Union, which, in effect, tied the hands of the agricultural 
scientists. This situation prevailed until the spring of 1956, when 
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Lysenko was replaced by Lobanov, who apparently is permitting the 
agricultural scientists of the country to pursue research work along 
objective lines. 

Another factor which has retarded agricultural technology in the 
Soviet Union has been its isolation from the Western World. While 
the Soviets no doubt have received publications from the West, their 
scientists have not been free to maintain personal contacts with 
western scientists or to make firsthand observations of the research 
work they were conducting. 

An awareness of their lag in agricultural technology no doubt ac- 
counts for the extreme interest of the Soviet agricultural officials in 
exchanges of agricultural delegations with different western countries, 
such as occurred with the United States in 1955. 


RECENT CHANGES IN RUSSIAN AGRICULTURAL POLICIES 


Since the death of Stalin in 1953, Soviet officials have made a number 
of revisions in agricultural policies. Changes authorized in Septem- 
ber 1953 include the following: (1) A reduction of 65 to 75 percent 
in the amount of taxes on private farm plots and privately owned 
livestock; (2) a further tax reduction to collective farm families which 
do not own any livestock to assist them in purchasing a cow or a calf; 
(3) a reduction in the obligatory deliveries to the state of produce 
grown on collective farms and private plots; (4) an increase in prices 
paid by the state for obligatory deliveries and for produce sold above 
mandatory quotas. 

Since 1953, the party and the Government have announced signifi- 
cant increases in prices for flaxseed, hempseed, potatoes and vege- 
tables, sugar beets, fruit, and cotton. A decree published last August 
established a new system for grading cotton and increased state pro- 
curement prices from 45 to 50 percent. 

Since the Soviets came into power the development of heavy indus- 
try has been a primary objective and a large part of all capital invest- 
ment has been used for that purpose. Beginning with the 5-year 
plan for 1951-55, more resources have been directed toward the devel- 
opment of agriculture. A chart displayed at the agricultural exhi- 
bition in Moscow claims that capital investment in agriculture has 
increased from 54 billion rubles during the 1946-50 period to 125 
billion rubles during the 1951-55 program. It further claims that 
the plan for 1956-60 includes 220 billion rubles for this purpose. The 
increased investments are being used for developing new lands, 
increasing the production of fertilizer and insecticides, increasing the 
production of farm machinery, constructing food storage and ware- 
house facilities, and increasing corn production. 

In each of the 5-year plans developed by the Soviets, efforts have 
been made to increase the yields from land under cultivation. How- 
ever, for most agricultural commodities, these efforts have not been 
successful. In recognition of its inability to bring about increased 
yields, the Government instituted in 1954 a new-lands program, de- 
signed to increase the area under cultivation by some 70 million to 75 
million acres by 1956. Most of the new lands to be brought under 
cultivation are in western Siberia and northern Kazakhstan. By 
western standards, all of this new land is marginal. Rainfall in the 
area is generally low and subject to wide variations from year to year. 
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Also, the growing season is short and the winters are extremely cold, 
Even though the new lands have produced 2 good crops in 3 years, 
experts in the area feel that average production over a number of 
ala will be only 30 to 40 percent of that visualized in the original 
plans. 

Early in 1955, Russian officials announced a program to increase 
the area planted to corn from 8.6 million acres in 1953 to 70 million 
acres by 1960. During the first year of the program, 1955, the area 
planted to corn was increased to 44 million acres, approximately 5 
times the 1953 area. In 1956, the area was increased to 59 million 
acres. According to observers in the area, however, this program will 
not produce the results expected because of the short growing season 
in most of the Soviet Union. 

In March 1955, a decree was issued authorizing the decentralization 
of agricultural planning. The primary purpose of this decree was 
to make greater use of local talent by permitting the collective farms, 
in collaboration with the machine-tractor stations, to establish their 
annual production plans on a cooperative basis. In issuing this decree, 
however, the central authorities in Moscow retained the right to “rec- 
ommend” such changes in these plans as they considered desirable. 

In March 1956, a decree was issued by officials in Moscow recom- 
mending that collective farms review their charters to bring them 
more in line with present needs. Information to date on changes 
made in collective farm charters indicates that there has been some 
adjustment in the size of private plots to give families which have 
joined collective farms in recent years plots of more nearly the same 
size as those of families which joined farms in earlier years. 

One of the more interesting changes made in recent months demon- 
strates how completely out of balance agriculture in the Soviet Union 
can become under its system. Due to the fact that prices of livestock 
feed, meat, and milk, had gotten so high as compared with the price 
of bread in the past several years, it had become profitable for residents 
in urban and industrial centers to purchase livestock, feed them bread, 
and sell the meat and milk at a substantial profit. On June 29, 1956, 
a decree was issued making it impossible for this category of owner 
to continue to maintain privately owned livestock. The effect of this 
decree will be to increase livestock numbers and production of live- 
stock products from the socialized farms. However, in terms of total 
production throughout the country, there will be some decrease, par- 
ticularly in milk, since productivity per animal on collective and state 
farms is considerably less than for privately owned livestock. 

Several changes have been noted in the agricultural programs of 
the Soviet Union which seem to be a direct result of observations made 
by the Soviet agricultural delegation during its tour of the United 
States and Canada in the summer of 1955. These changes include 
(1) A reduction in the market weight of pigs from 180 kilograms or 
more to 80 to 100 kilograms; (2) a reduction in the number of milkings 
of dairy cows from 3 or 4 per day to 2; (3) a change in design of farm 
machinery; (4) increased use of chemical weed-control agents; (5) 
increased attention to soil and climatic conditions in selecting crops 
to be produced in different areas; (6) efforts to substantially increase 
productivity of farm labor on collective and state farms; (7) more 
attention to the type of soil on which corn can be advantageously 
produced. 
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During our visit, we saw some evidence of these changes, particu- 
Jarly in connection with farm machinery. Much of the agricultural 
equipment observed in use in the fields and along the highways was 
far heavier than necessary. It was noticed, however, that the newer 
types of machinery displayed at the agricultural exhibition in Moscow 
were smaller and more efficient in design than equipment in use on 
the farms. 

While there is some evidence of improvement as the result of all 
the changes outlined above, it is our feeling that the difficulties 
inherent in the system, when coupled with the natural limitations of 
geography and climate, will make it difficult for agriculture in Russia 
to produce sufficiently to meet the food requirements of the Russian 
people for some years to come. yA me Sua 

Agriculture will continue to be one of the weak links in the Soviet 
system and could be the difference between success and failure in any 
prolonged military venture. The volume of Russian exports of agri- 
cultural commodities is no criteria as to agricultural production in 
the Soviet area, for if it is deemed advisable by the Government, com- 
modities can be exported even though such action leaves additional 
shortages at home. 


TrabeE Possipitit1es With THE Sovirr UNION 


In considering trade possibilities with the Soviet Union, an im- 
portant factor is that foreign trade, as far as the Soviets are con- 
cerned, is governed to a large extent by political considerations. This 
makes it extremely difficult to predict what the Soviets might do under 
any given set of circumstances. Another important factor, so far as 
agricultural commodities are concerned, is the fact that the Soviets are 
striving to become self-sufficient in the production of such commodi- 
ties and to reenter export markets. 

Prior to the 1917 revolution, Russia was the largest grain-exporting 
nation in the world. Annual exports of grain ranged around 8 to 10 
million metric tons. Since the revolution, exports of agricultural 
commodities have declined. In recent years, they have been barely 
self-sufficient in agricultural production with a standard of living 
which is relatively low by western standards. The early outlook was 
that the 1956 crop would be a record harvest, which would have per- 
mitted some improvement in the quality of the diet and, insofar as 
grain is concerned, the Soviets expected to be in a position to enter 
the export market. At the time of our visit, indications were that the 
early frost in much of the area had reduced this prospect. 

If the Soviets should decide to make substantial improvements in 
the quality of the diet of the average Russian consumer within the 
next few years, they will have to depend upon imports. At present, 
per capita consumption of animal products is extremely low. In 
terms of calories, about three-fourths of the diet of the average con- 
sumer in Russia is obtained from cereal products and potatoes, as 
compared to about one-fourth in the United States. If it should be 
decided to increase the per capita consumption of animal products by 
any significant amount, it is unlikely that domestic production could 
be increased to meet the need. 

We do not pass on the wisdom of selling surplus agricultural com- 
modities to Russia, though it would appear much more sound to have 
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Russia dependent on us than to supply improved hybrid seed to enable 
her to become self-sufficient. In considering channels for disposing 
of surplus United States agricultural commodities in the Soviet Union, 
it might be possible to arrange barter deals whereby surplus com- 
modities could be exchanged for strategic items for sockpilaug. There 
are several commodities in surplus supply in the Soviet Union which 
the United States normally obtains from foreign sources. These com- 
modities include manganese, chrome, nickel, platinum, and asbestos, 
Other commodities which the Soviets are in a position to sell or trade 
to the United States include such items as fur, cashmere goats’ wool, 
caviar, and fish. 

Previous Soviet statements concerning East-West trade have indi- 
cated that the Soviets are primarily interested in breaking down 
existing trade barriers which would permit them to obtain machinery 
and machine tools from the West, particularly the United States. 
They have shown relatively little interest in surplus United States 
agricultural commodities, although they have been purchasing some 
food items from western countries rege recent years. Last year, 
for example, they concluded a 3-year trade agreement with Canada, 
which involved from 1.2 to 1.5 million metric tons of wheat. Also, 
in recent years (1954-55) they have become one of the largest meat- 
importing countries of the world. Meat has been obtained from some 
10 or 12 countries including Argentina, Uruguay, Denmark, Sweden, 
Turkey, and the Union of South Africa. 

Trade statistics for the past 2 years show that Russian imports from 
the United States have been very low. In 1955, imports from the 
United States totaled approximately $1 million, nd in 1956, they 
amounted to $1,370,000. Our balance of trade with Russia was very 
unfavorable during this period, since the United States imported 
better than $21 million worth of commodities from Russia. 


ENCOURAGING Foreten VIsrrors 


There very definitely is a change in the Soviet attitude toward 
visitors from other countries. The agricultural fair in Moscow was 
set up to attract and impress foreign visitors as well as Russian citi- 
zens. The expansion of the Soviet-operated Intourist Agency, 
the construction of new hotels and service stations throughout 
the country, and the improvement of highways from the western 
countries to Moscow is further evidence of the desire to attract western 
tourists, particularly Americans. 

We were permitted to go where we requested, except for visits to 
military activities and other closed areas, and we did not ask for that. 
We were permitted to make pictures freely, although we were in- 
formed that pictures were forbidden of military installations, Govern- 
ment buildings, and uniformed personnel. We were given bulletins 
on agricultural machinery, permitted to visit farms, and use trains, 
airlines, and highways. 

We saw a number of visitors from western countries. We met a 
few American college professors and students who were visiting 
Russia for academic reasons. We met a retired doctor from California 
in Kiev and we met other American tourists at nearly every city 
visited. We were informed that approximately 2,500 Americans will 
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visit Russia during the 1956 calendar year and it is expected that 
10,000 United States visitors will come into Russia during 1957. 

This change of attitude in Russia will require a careful review of 
our own United States policies concerning visitors from Russia. The 
two questions most frequently asked of Americans by Russians, par- 
ticularly by Intourist guides and interpreters, were: (1) When is the 
United States going to lift its “iron curtain” and allow visitors from 
Russia? and (2) Why must Russian visitors to the United States be 
fingerprinted since such practice is used only for criminals in the 
Soviet Union ? 


PART III. DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF VISIT TO 
EASTERN EUROPE 


This part of the report sets forth in considerable detail a description 
of the trip from the time we entered the Iron Curtain at East Berlin 
until we left Eastern Europe at Belgrade, Yugoslavia. It contains 
the detailed findings and experiences which support the general ob- 
servations set forth in part II of this report. 

In presenting this material, an effort has been made to include as 
complete a picture as possible of everything observed and of every 
event which occurred along the way. Many of the things reported 
are not especially significant in themselves, but in the aggregate 
they form the ri of the picture which we obtained in this area. 
Since few Americans have had the opportunity to visit this part of 
the world, we have attempted to present as much information as pos- 
sible as to the nature of the nannies in the countries visited, how they 
live, and what their attitudes are. 


BerRLIn TO WaRSAW 


We drove from Berlin to Warsaw with Mr. John R. Wenmohs, 
an American attaché at Warsaw. Our route took us through the 
Soviet sector of Berlin, the Eastern Zone of Germany, and western 
Poland. Upon leaving East Berlin, our passports were checked by 
border guards, including one Russian soldier placed there at the 
request of the United States, since our Government does not recog- 
nize a separate government for Eastern Germany. From East Ber- 
lin, we drove through the Eastern Zone of Germany to Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, where we entered Poland. We then continued through 
western Poland to Poznan, where we spent the night. The following 
day we drove on to Warsaw. Our attachés at Warsaw advised us 
that they were free to travel and did travel all over Poland, except 
for two small areas in the north. 

During this portion of the trip, we were able to observe rural and 
urban conditions, including agriculture, transportation, and com- 
munications facilities. At one point west of Poznan, we noted Rus- 
sian soldiers working on telephone lines, which, we were told, 
connect East Berlin with Moscow. We were able to stop along the 
highway to look at farm equipment and crops in the fields and to 
visit with rural people, with John Wenmohs acting as interpreter. 
For a portion of the trip, we purposely stayed off the main highways 
so as to observe typically agricultural areas and to have a better 
opportunity to talk to farm people. 
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There was a noticeable absence of cars and trucks along the route, 
even on the main highway between Poznan and Warsaw. We saw 
many horse-drawn carts, the primary means of transportation of 
| rural people in that area. Many of the roads were rough and narrow 

and bvieaty would not accommodate any large amount of heavy 
traflic. The homes and buildings were generally small and rundown 
by American standards. 

The Polish people were very friendly wherever we went. They 
appeared to be reasonably well fed, but were poorly dressed in handed- 
down clothing, frequently with numerous patches. It was very un- 
usual to see a man dressed in a matching coat and trousers. We were 
told that they were from 50 to 100 percent better dressed than a year 
ago. 

“We were impressed with their strong national pride, their dis- 
like for everything Russian, and the fact that they publicly voiced 
their feelings. Noticeable were the fine, clean, well-dressed young- 
sters going to school. Within their means, the Polish people seem 
to be doing everything possible for their children, far beyond what 
might be expected. The Polish people apparently are hungry for 
any kind of news, for everywhere we saw long lines waiting to buy the 
daily newspapers. 
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POLISH AGRICULTURE 






The area observed was not too impressive from an agricultural 
point of view. The soil was predominantly sandy. ‘The crops con- 
sisted primarily of potatoes, wheat, rye, and some corn. The crops 
did not look too good, and yields appeared to be low. 

In Poland, agriculture is sdalinel into state farms and collective 
farms similar to the system used in Russia. The extent of socialization : 
is much less than in Russia, however—approximately 23 percent in | 
Poland, as compared to nearly 100 percent in Russia. At the time of | 
our visit, about 12 percent of the agricultural land was in state farms , 
and 11 percent was in collective farms. Most of these are located in 
western Poland, the area taken over from Germany, where people had 
to be resettled in large numbers after the war. This system sets poorly 
ae ithe Polish farmers, however, who make light of the “Russian 
plan. 

While in Warsaw, we met with a group of officials of the Polish 
Ministry of Agriculture. This group included technical personnel 
as well as policy officials. The discussion covered such subjects as 
research on breeding and disease problems of crops and farm animals, 
exchange of technical information with the United States, crop pro- 
duction quotas and accomplishments, and export and import pro- 
grams. It was interesting to note the similarity of certain of their 
agricultural problems with those in America. It was also interesting 
to realize how much remains to be done to bring Polish agriculture 
up to a level where it can meet the demands placed upon it. 


ee 


THE POZNAN TRIALS 


We were in Poznan the opening night of the recent trials of the 
principals in the Poznan riots. There was considerable excitement 
in the city and the hotels were filled with people from every part of 
the world. We noted numerous Russians and Red Chinese. 
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We met a group of United States news correspondents who were 
there to cover the proceedings. ‘They were surprised to find that an 
attempt was being made to conduct the trials on a fair and just basis, 
and that defense attorneys were being encouraged to represent the 
defendants as fairly and vigorously as possible. Our people reported 
to us that, on all sides in the satellite countries, people are beginning 
to be much more free in their criticisms of their governments and the 
poor results being obtained from the socialization of industry and 
agriculture. According to our people, the United States could well 
afford to give more attention to encouraging such views. 

Before leaving Western Europe we often speculated on the extent 
to which we might be followed by secret police and whether or not 
efforts would be made to search our baggage, briefcases, and so forth. 
As far as we could tell, the only time we were followed was between 
Poznan and Warsaw, and no incidents of any kind resulted therefrom. 
Since an important military base is located about half way between 
these two cities, it is possible that these extra precautions were taken 
to make certain we didn’t leave the main highway and attempt to 
observe unauthorized military activities. There was no evidence of 
such surveillance on the balance of the trip in Eastern Europe. Also 
we detected nothing to indicate that our personal papers were dis- 
turbed at any point visited. 


Trape Wirna Pouanp 


In Warsaw we met with Ambassador Jacobs and his top staff. The 
political and economic problems of Poland were reviewed. Also con- 
sideration was given to Poland’s agricultural problems, with par- 
ticular attention to the matter of agricultural trade between the United 
States and Poland. In the opinion of our Embassy people, there is 
no reason why the United States shouldn’t sell some of its surplus 
agricultural commodities to Poland. They pointed out that Poland 
has been anxious to buy from us and has had the dollars to pay for 
such purchases. They recited several occasions in the past 2 years 
when the United States refused to sell wheat to Poland, but offered 
to donate the wheat. The Polish Government refused the gift on each 
occasion, but renewed their offers to buy. It is understood that they 
finally contracted with our ally, Canada, for the purchase of the wheat 
needed. It is the belief of our people that economic prosperity within 
Poland would help strengthen the Polish people to stand up for local 
rights against Russia. 

The Department of Agriculture and the State Department should 
review our agricultural trade policies with Poland. It is claimed 
that Poland has the money and wishes to buy United States commodi- 
ties. If we are willing to donate surplus wheat, it is hard to under- 
stand why we should refuse to sell either for dollars or for Polish cur- 
rency. Since a nation’s long-run interests usually are with those 
countries with which she trades, there appear to be compelling reasons 
for the development of trade between the two countries, rather than 
to offer gifts. 


PotisH-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


During this meeting the Ambassador and his staff urged upon 
us repeatedly the need for the United States to participate in agri- 
cultural and trade fairs in the satellites. They pointed out that, while 
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we probably would not sell many items as the result of such a program, 
such action would lead to better relations with those countries and be 
of real value to patriotic local citizens. In this connection, they cited 
a recent United States decision not to participate in a trade fair at 
Poznan. They were strong in their feeling that we had passed up a 
real opportunity there to strengthen Polish-American relationships. 

It is difficult for the people of Poland to stand up to Russia. In 
times past, Communists in control of the Government have been 
thoroughly ruthless in cutting down any active opposition. Further, 
poverty is the general rule in Poland and the people have little means 
to openly oppose the Communist power. 

On the other hand, it was apparent to us that the Polish people 
are intensely proud of their country and their heritage. Also, since 
they were better off economically prior to the present regime, they 
have reason to be dissatisfied with present conditions. Furthermore, 
they are friendly to the West, particularly to the United States. It 
would appear that their long-term objectives are to develop stron 
ties with the West and to niline their obligations to Russia. Devel- 
opments in Poland since our visit in early October tend to bear out 
these observations. 

Since Stalin’s death, the Government has relaxed some controls 
and has permitted far more freedom for the individual, even per- 
mitting limited criticism of its policies. It was pointed out to us 
that the Poznan trials were typical of a growing willingness on the 
part of the Government to try to satisfy public opinion. It is still 
far short of the system of free speech and free thought which we 
have in the Western World. At the same time, it is a great improve- 
ment over what has existed for a number of years. Undoubtedly, this 
more lenient attitude has resulted from Soviet recognition of the pres- 
ent temper of the Polish people. 

It would appear, therefore, that there is a basis for the feeling of 
our Embassy people in Warsaw that the United States should con- 
centrate more of its efforts on Poland and the other satellites as lead- 
ing toward an improved world situation. It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that participation in trade fairs and similar events in Poland 
would be worthwhile. In addition, it is possible that both countries 
would benefit from visits of Polish technicians and other persons to the 
United States on a reciprocal basis. 


Warsaw To Brest 


The next part of our journey was by train from Warsaw to Moscow, 
a distance of 850 miles. The group was met in Warsaw by Mr. 
Horace J. Davis, United States attaché at Moscow, who stayed with 
us throughout our visit to Russia and accompanied us on to Budapest, 
Hungary. Mr. Davis speaks Russian well and has been in Russia 
for about 4 years. 

The first portion of this trip was from Warsaw to Brest, Russia, the 
gateway into the Soviet Union from northern Europe. It covered a 
distance of less than 150 miles and took nearly 9 hours, an average of 
about 17 miles per hour. Perhaps as much as 3 hours were taken 
up by customs and immigration inspections on both sides of the border. 
Even allowing for this, however, the average speed was only 25 miles 
per hour. 
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BREST, RUSSIA, GATEWAY TO THE WEST 


Due to a delay in train connections, we were held over at Brest for 

a full day and night. This delay enabled us to observe a number of 
things, including the techniques used by the Russians to change the 
wheels of railroad cars from the gage used in Poland and western Eu- 
rope to the wider gage used in Russia. In this interesting procedure, 
the car was moved to a special track and then lifted by four stationary 
hydraulic jacks placed on the sides of the car opposite the trucks. The 
narrow-gage trucks were pushed from under the car by 4 or 5 men 
and the wider trucks pushed into place. The car was then lowered 
onto the wider trucks. The entire change was accomplished in about 
20 minutes. ‘Two sets of jacks worked simultaneously for passenger 
cars. 
We also had an opportunity to make a tour of the city, with a local 
Intourist representative serving as a guide. This was our first oppor- 
tunity to observe Russian _ and their homes, places of business, 
churches, schools, streets and highways, means of transportation, etc. 
One of the more interesting points visited was a “park of culture and 
rest.” These parks are maintained at convenient locations in every 
city in the Soviet Union to serve as places where people may rest and 
relax and as points where party propaganda may be oe in the 
name of culture through pictures, maps, placards, and loudspeakers. 
One item of special interest was a large wooden map showing present 
and planned expansion of highways and power developments through- 
out the Soviet under the next 5-year plan. No question was raised 
when one of the group photographed this display. 

During the course of the tour we were informed by our guide that 
Brest is expected to become a major tourist city in 1957 and that the 
main east-west highway from Warsaw to Moscow will be completed 
by next summer so tourists can travel all the way to Moscow by car. 
We observed construction work on this highway, which is expected to 
be completed into Moscow before the next tourist season. We were 
shown the hotel now under construction which will become the tourist 
center when completed. The Russian guide was very proud of the 
western-style lounge in the railroad station, just being completed, and 
of the new tourist dining room where western dishes could be ordered 
from a restaurant manager who spoke English. 

One of the interesting things noted was the fact that women were 
doing much of the work on the new highway, using picks and shovels 
along side the men. In this connection, it was noted that women do a 
large share of the heavy work throughout the country. Most of them 
are large and strong and give little attention to their appearance, per- 
haps because of the harsh climate. They dress welanty but plainly 
according to American standards. 

We saw numerous labor gangs of women along the railroads and 
highways wielding picks and shovels. Russia apparently lost be- 
tween 15 million and 20 million men in World War II, which may be 
a part of the reason for so many women workers. However, women 
public workers are not considered to be unusual, since women have 
worked alongside men in every type of labor back through the cen- 
turies. We were told that women would resist any effort to deprive 
them of the right to do public work the same as the men. They are 
proud of their status, which demands equal opportunity and equal 
pay. 
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BREST TO MOSCOW 






Following our short visit to Brest, we proceeded by train to Moscow, 
a trip of around 700 miles. This was a 23-hour trip through the center 
of White Russia. 

From Brest to Moscow the area contained comparatively poor agri- 
cultural land. The terrain was undulated with many low swampy 
areas. The soil was predominately sandy. Most of the crops had been 
harvested. The unharvested crops included potatoes, vegetables, and a 
few fields of flax and corn. The corn had tasseled at heights ranging 
from 4 to 5 feet. We observed that, though fertilizer was scarce, 
it was being handled loose on flatcars and dumped along the track, 
Sacks are virtually unknown. While this is extremely wasteful, since 
everything is Government operated, there is nothing against which to 
compare such inefficiency. Therefore it is not generally recognized 
by the Russians. 

Buildings in the farm villages and rural areas were made of lumber 
or logs. Practically none of the buildings had been painted and most 
of them had a rundown and unattractive appearance. The average 
farmer in this area has very limited quarters and lives under what an 
American would consider to be very trying circumstances. 

For this whole distance only one narrow ribbon of black-top road 
was seen and that was close to Moscow. All other roads were dirt. In 
Moscow, two of our military officers mentioned that they had to put 
their cars on a flatcar from Brest to Moscow instead of driving them 
all the way from Berlin to Moscow as planned. While they gave 
military significance to this, it is likely there was no satisfactory high- 
way in view of what was said at Brest about completing the highway 
“all the way to Moscow by next summer.” 


RUSSIAN TRAINS 


As pointed out earlier, train travel in eastern Europe is very slow. | 
The 150 miles from Warsaw to Brest took approximately 9 hours. The | 
700 miles from Brest to Moscow took some 23 hours, an average speed =| 
of about 30 miles per hour. 
The roadbeds were quite good, however, and we traveled on a | 
double-track railroad most of the distance. The engines were all of the 
eld coal-burning type. No modern diesel engines were noted at any 
point along the route. It is understood that some diesel equipment 
is being put into operation in Eastern Russia. 
Aboard the train were many Russians. Most of them were travel- 
ing in so-called hard cars similar to second-class cars found through- 
out Europe. These cars were quite crowded, with hard seats and 
uncomfortable sleeping accommodations. A number of Russian 
soldiers were hike We sat next to some of them in the diner. They 
were loud and boisterous, but were friendly upon learning we were 
Americans. The conductors and porters were also very cooperative 
and pleasant. | 
Our accommodations in the so-called soft cars were reasonabl 
comfortable, although the sheet and light cotton spread on each berth 
was not enough to keep us warm at ni it. A request for a blanket pro- 


duced another thin spread which helped very little. We were told 
that no blankets were available on the train. Sleeping in warm 
clothes, with a topcoat substituting for a blanket, became necessary. 
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Inrourist TRAVEL AGENCY 


The Soviet Government-operated Intourist Agency was fully co- 
operative and, though present hotels are old-fashioned, they made 
available the best accommodations possible. All arrangements were 
made in advance in Washington for necessary visas, air transporta- 
iion, and day-to-day living expenses. These visas were obtained by 
letter to the Russian Embassy in Washington. At the time they were 
obtained, we were required to purchase an advance authorization cov- 
ering meals, hotels, and air travel. This saved money, for the exchange 
was at the world rate rather than the high rate charged in exchanging 
United States dollars for rubles in Russia. This was obtained from 
a local travel agency. 

Upon arrival in Moscow this authorization was exchanged at In- 
tourist headquarters for books of coupons covering four meals a da 
per person, hotel rooms, and an interpreter and car when needed. 
Intourist has recently reduced the daily rates somewhat to provide 
more spending money for travelers. We were told this was done to 
encourage tourist trade. 

We stayed at the National, one of the three hotels run by Intourist 
in Moscow. It is considered one of the better hotels in Russia, but by 
United States standards would be considered third rate. It has no 
lobby, is very shabbily decorated, and has only 2 very slow elevators for 
5 floors. Most people chose to walk—even to the upper floors—rather 
than wait indefinitely for an elevator. The rooms were large and 
spacious, but very poorly furnished with unattractive massive furni- 
ture. The bathrooms were large, but very poorly lighted. The plumb- 
ing fixtures were old and frequently inoperative. 

The Intourist Bureau provided English-speaking interpreters when- 
ever needed and permitted our group to go where it wished generally. 
The guides assigned to us were very courteous and accommodating 
and, like chamber of commerce representatives, were anxious for us 
to see more than we had time to see. They were glad to be let off 
for the day anytime we wanted to let them go. We were free to use 
Embassy cars and to travel with Embassy personnel (without a guide) 
whenever we wished. 

The attaché who accompanied us in Russia stated that he had 
never been refused any request he had made to travel into any part of 
Russia, though he understood others had not had the same success 
with their requests. However, under the system of redtape, it fre- 
quently took a number of days for clearance. Horace Davis had just 
returned from a trip into the Ukraine by automobile and into Siberia 
by train with a member of the United States Senate. 

Tips are generally refused by Russians, but Western tourists are 
breaking down this practice. Quite a number of people encountered 
took tips, though all Intourist guides refused all offers, whether in 
rubles or cigarettes. 





Moscow 


As is true of most of Russia, Moscow is a city of contrasts. While 
there are many impressive buildings throughout the city, the average 
structure is inferior in construction and appearance to those in the 
mo Much of the city is what we would call “slums” in the United 

tates, 
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Most houses were small and in a rundown condition. Some tele- 
vision aerials were noted atop these small frame houses and log 
cabins. It is understood that little steel reinforcing is used in heavy 
structures which perhaps accounts for the poor quality of construction 
noted generally. Many apartments for the workers have been built 
and others are under construction. These appeared good by Russian 
standards. 

The main streets in the center of the city are wide and well sur- 
faced—comparable somewhat to Pennsylvania Avenue in hee 
The outlying streets and roads are generally narrow and rough by 
comparison, however. 

During our stay in Moscow, we had several meetings with Am- 
bassador Bohlen and his top staff at the Embassy. The overall po- 
litical and economic picture in Russia was reviewed thoroughly at these 
meetings and the various Russian agricultural programs and future 
potentials were considered. In addition, we visited with a number 
of the United States Embassy personnel in their apartments. All 
agreed that since Stalin’s death there had been a definite increase in 
efforts to open up the country to visitors and to actually encourage 
tourists. On every hand it was pointed out that, when hotels are 
finished and roads are completed by next year, many cities will be 
opened up for tourists—“then you will be able to drive by automobile 
all the way to Moscow.” 


RUSSIAN AUTOMOBILES 


A number of cars and other motor-driven vehicles were noted in 
Moscow—and to a lesser extent in other large cities such as Brest, 
Kharkov and Kiev. The percentage is quite low, however, when 
compared to the average American city. Estimates are that there is 
1 car for every 3 persons in the United States, while in Russia the 
average is 1 car for 100 people or more. 

There are four main types of automobiles produced in Russia. The 
smallest car is about the size of the German Velbaneeigt It sells for 
around 12,000 rubles ($3,000). The next larger car, the Pobeda, is 
being replaced by the Volga which is not yet in full production. It 
sells for 20,000 rubles ($5,000). The two larger cars are copies of the 
United States Buick and Packard. The Russian Buick, called the 
ZIM, sells for about 32,000 rubles ($8,000) and the Russian Packard, 
the ZIS, sells for somewhat more. 

New models of small cars were shown at the Agriculture Fair, our 
people said for the second year. Yet like the United States Tucker 
none have been seen on the roads. The ZIS, with de-Stalinization, 
has become the ZIL, the L for Lenin in place of the S for Stalin. 

Nearly all cars are owned by the party, the Government, or govern- 
ment-operated business concerns. They are assigned to party officials 
seven to their rank. For example, the highest ranking officials 
are entitled to the ZIS, whereas the ZIM is assigned to lower echelon 


officials, perhaps bureau heads or the equivalent. The small cars are 
used by lower level personnel, secret police, and similar party mem- 
bers. The general rule in Iron Curtain countries is that only party 
members have cars and the man on the street can tell their importance 
in the party by the car they use. 
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MOSCOW AGRICULTURAL FAIR 


We spent half a day at the Russian Agricultural Exhibition in 
Moscow, which covers some 10 to 15 square miles and we were told 
includes some 3,000 permanent buildings. This exhibition, which has 
been in existence for several years, consists of elaborate exhibit build- 
ings constructed and maintained by each of the 15 Republics included 
in the Soviet Union. 

Each major segment of the Soviet Union has a separate permanent 
building in the style of the region in which is exhibited the outstanding 
exhibits of such area. Among the unusual was colored cotton. This 
the United States gave up years ago as not helpful to the industry in 
view of our excellent dyes. The exhibition area also includes many 
special exhibit buildings and areas for the display of agricultural 
machinery, livestock, and other major agricultural items. Among 
the industrial exhibits was a machine for mining coal; another which 
seemed to get attention was a sealed motor running while apparently 
completely immersed in water. 

The fair is a very impressive display, and has been visited by mil- 
lions of people from every part of the world. Thousands of visitors 
from all over Russia attend daily. Many are production winners 
from the various collective farms in the Soviet Union. These groups 
are furnished guides who speak the language of the visitors, as we 
were. It was interesting to note the different races, the different 
clothing of the various groups. 

This exhibition is bound to make a profound impression on anyone 
who visits it. It follows the theme—as clearly shown by the English- 
aeekin Russian guides—of convincing the citizens of the Soviet 
Union that Russia is leading the world in all agricultural fields. Like 
many things in Russia, however, the broad base does not come up 
to the sample on display. The Russians appear to be masters at 
showmanship. 

MOSCOW UNIVERSITY 


We also visited the University of Moscow, which is a beautiful and 
impressive institution on the outskirts of Moscow. Here again the 
Russians constructed a huge skyscraper which appears to be another 
effort to make a big impression. The buildings would be more prac- 
tical if built along more traditional lines. The main building includes 
classrooms accommodating 14,000 students and dormitory rooms ac- 
commodating some 8,000 students. We visited the classrooms, the 
enum, the indoor swimming pool, the auditorium, and several 

ormitory areas. The facilities were reasonably good, and the stu- 
dents appeared to be eager to learn and very much interested in their 
work, with a highly competitive spirit. 

We were told that the Russians have started a compulsory-education 
pape requiring 7 years’ attendance in the rural areas and 10 years 
m the cities. At the end of this elementary schooling, students com- 
pete through both oral and written examinations for the opportunity 
to go on to institutions of higher learning. Since nearly the full cost 
of attendance at these universities is covered by the Government, the 
competition for entrance is keen, and only those showing the most 
promise are selected. The various technical schools comprising the 
universities generally provide 5 years of specialized training. 
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This institution appeared to be an exceptional example of what 
the Russians can do. Since the Government can throw everythin 
into a given project, it can and is impressive. However, the broa 
base is far behind. Such a university, when shown alone, is used to 
build up claims that the Russians will have three times the scientists 
we will have in the United States. Everywhere, and on every hand, 
the biggest claims were made, but only a few examples were shown. 
Acc ording to our information, relatively few exist. 


BALL-BEARING FACTORY 


We visited a large bearing-production plant on the edge of Moscow. 
This factory makes both ball and roller bearings, similar to those pro- 
duced in the United States. It was built after World War I. It is 
fully owned and operated by the Government, and all of its output is 
taken over by the state for use in other state activities. Several fac- 
tors noted during this visit were interesting and significant. 

The sharp contrast between modern assembly lines for certain steps 
and outmoded hand operations for others was noticeable. Also, it 
was interesting to observe that 50 percent or more of the employees 
doing the heavy work were women. 

The problems of securing and holding good employees and en- 
couraging satisfactory produc tion are similar to those found in other 
countries. It appears that many of the theoretical aspects of state 
socialism have been tempered w ith practical considerations, in an effort 
to make them work. For instance, it has become general practice 
in Russia to pay factory labor on a rate-of-production basis. This 
evidently resulted from the failure of nonmonetary incentives to 
obtain adequate individual production. 

In addition, other types of incentives are provided in an effort to 
keep employees on the job and keep them satisfied. These include 
free vacations at places of “culture and rest” provided by the Gov- 
ernment. They ¢ es include bonuses for production in excess of state 
quotas. Also, “workers are being provided, at an increasing rate, 
with apartments for their families. Plant managers are sometimes 
obliged to hoard good employees to enable them to meet their quotas 
of deliveries to the Government. They are finding that the provision 
of desirable living quarters is an effective way of attr acting and hold- 
ing employees. 

USUAL TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


While in Moscow we visited the more important tourist sights, in- 
cluding the Kremlin, the Mausoleum (where Lenin and Stalin lie in 
state), Red Square, and a large Government-operated department 
store oad nas GUM. All of these are located within a few blocks 
of the National Hotel in the center of the city. The Kremlin is lo- 

cated on one side of Red Square, with the GUM department store lo- 
cated on the opposite side. St. Basil’s Church and the Historica! 
Museum form the other two sides. 

The Kremlin covers an area about half a mile square, enclosed by a 
high protective wall. It includes several old churches formerly used 
by the czars, now preserved as museums. It also includes a number 
of Government buildings and the Grand Palace of the czars, now 
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used as Communist Party headquarters. The Kremlin Museum 
houses beautiful collections of precious metals, gems, coronation cos- 
tumes, royal carriages and sleighs, arms and suits of armor, and 
other relics of the days of Ivan the Terrible, Catherine the Great, 
and the other rulers of Russia prior to 1917. 


THE MAUSOLEUM 


The visit to the tomb of Lenin and Stalin was an impressive ex- 

erience. This shrine, which is open for only a few hours each day 
in the late afternoon, is visited by large numbers of people, both Rus- 
sians and foreigners from all parts of the world. Long lines of 
“pilgrims” were noted every afternoon waiting to enter. There were 
probably a thousand people lined up in Red Square for the tour, at 
the time of our visit. 

The ceremony is conducted with the utmost of gravity and is a very 
sobering experience to Soviet visitors. Since we were Intourist guests, 
we were taken to the front of the line and were delayed very little. 
Most of the visitors, however, had to wait several hours. Our line 
moved slowly toward the center of Red Square, where we approached 
the entrance of the tomb. The procession then entered the mausoleum 
and proceeded down the steps into the underground chamber where 
the preserved bodies are located. All along the route fine looking 
uniformed sentries were stationed. The building itself is made of 
marble and stone, and is quite appropriate for the purpose. 

Among those following us were many Chinese, Indians, and Afri- 
cans. Also, a number of people who appeared to be Europeans were 
in the group. Several of the delegations were carrying large floral 
wreaths to be laid at the base of the front of the building. 

The bodies of Lenin and Stalin were enclosed in separate glass 
eases. They were well dressed and perfectly groomed. Lenin’s face 
and hands had a waxy appearance, which might be expected after 34 
years. Stalin appeared very lifelike and exactly as we had pictured 
him, with his hair and mustache in good condition and his facial ex- 
pression normal and relaxed. 

The two points which impressed us most about the experience were 
the very advanced preservative techniques which the Russians have 
developed, and the highly professional manner in which the entire 
tour is staged. 

There was considerable speculation during our visit as to how long 
Stalin’s body would remain on public display alongside that of Lenin. 
The Mausoleum has recently been closed for “repairs”. It is under- 
stood that it was reopened, around the middle of January (1957) 
and Stalin’s body is still on display at the same location. 


LARGE DEPARTMENT STORE 


The GUM department store is located in a two-story gray stone 
building covering about a city block. It looks more like a university 
or medical building than a store. It is a series of glass-covered ar- 
cades with a large promenade through the center of the building. 
Each arcade houses a separate shop or department. A large number 
of shoppers were in evidence, although buying was limited, in view 
of the comparatively high prices and the extremely limited selec- 
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tion of merchandise. At one shop we noted shirt and tie sets for sale 
at 140 rubles. This is $35 at the official rate of exchange of 4 rubles 
to the dollar, or nearly $10 at the world rate. The quality was about 
equal to a bargain-basement variety in the United States. 

One member of one group attempted to purchase a costumed doll 
as a souvenir. He found, however, only one such type of doll, and it 
was much too large to carry in a suitcase. Also, the price was around 
60 rubles, or $15 at the official rate of exchange which is about 3 times 
as high as world prices. In most countries such souvenirs can be 
purchased for $3 or $4. He finally bought a wooden doll for about 
20 rubles, which wasn’t what he wanted but was the only thing 
available. 

Food stores in Moscow, other than so-called state stores, were full of 
merchandise, but the prices were beyond the ability of the average 
working person to pay. Despite this, people appeared to be seaneuabap 
well fed. The state stores, at fixed prices, presumably fill their needs, 
However, our people advised that frequently the state stores do not 
have the supply desired, and purchases have to be made on the open 
market at competitive prices. 


RUSSIAN FOOD 


We found the Russian food fairly good; of course we ate only in 
the best restaurants in the larger cities. The caviar and fish was 
excellent. The borscht, which is the Russian version of vegetable or 

otato soup with various kinds of meat included, was very palatable. 

t was nearly a full meal in itself. Also the main-course meat dishes 
were good. For dessert we usually had American-style ice cream— 
with tea (“chai” in Russia) for the drink. 

It must be realized, of course, that this is not the diet of the avera 
Russian. We were receiving the best they had to offer. Meat is avail- 
able to the average Russian household in very limited quantities; also 
fresh vegetables are scarce. The major portion of the diet of the 
average Russian is black bread and potatoes. Incidentally, the black 
bread is very tasty and nutritional. 


Russian ProrpteE FRIENDLY 


The Russian people were friendly and courteous. They were natu- 
rally curious about us, our clothing, our mannerisms, and the Ameri- 
can cars in which we traveled. In numerous places, people tried to 
converse with us in English, some of which was reasonably good. It 
was learned that English is becoming a second language in many parts 
of Russia. It is apparent that a second language is being stressed in 
Russia and other areas in Eastern Europe much more than in the 
United States. 

There is considerable interest among Russian people in American 
customs, styles, automobiles, etc. Wherever we traveled in American 
cars, crowds of curious people gathered to inspect us and our car. 
American-style ice cream can be obtained in most restaurants in 
the larger cities in Russia. It is understood that a Russian official 
who visited the United States in the 1930’s, was so taken with American 
ice cream that he introduced it upon his return to Russia. 

Also, it was noted that vendors at the Moscow agricultural fair were 
selling “hot dogs.” ‘There was some resemblance to those in the 
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United States, since they consisted of a sausage on a roll. Further, 
Russian jeeps and cars resemble ours very closely. Also, it is under- 
stood that efforts are being made to bring sanitation facilities up to 
United States levels. Such facilities, even in the larger cities, are 
far from adequate. 


Visir to Russtan UKRAINE 


The next leg of our journey was from Moscow to Kharkov and on 
to Kiev by Embassy car, a distance of approximately 750 miles. This 
portion of the ~~ gave us an excellent opportunity to observe the 
terrain, the soil, the crops, farm machinery, methods of cultivation 
and harvesting, and other aspects of Russian agriculture. It also 
enabled us to observe Russian people, their dress, their homes, their 
means of transportation, etc., both on the farms and in the numerous 
small villages through which we passed. 

We followed 1 of the better highways, of which there are relatively 
few from Moscow to various parts of Russia. It was a 2-lane road cov- 
ered with about 2 inches of blacktop in some sections and stone or 
block in others. Women were carrying stones by hand for repairs. 
It was a good secondary road by our standards, but not built to handle 
heavy vehicles. We passed only two-hard-surfaced crossroads along 
the way and frequently drove a hundred miles or more without cross- 
ing anything more than small dirt lanes. Due to the wet weather, 
farmers had placed grain on portions of the highway to dry. 

Gas stations were located or under construction about every 150 
miles. The Government is building small restaurants and toilets 
adjacent thereto. The gasoline pumps have Russian names on them, 
but underneath the outer metal cover the word “Wayne,” a United 
States product, was noted on some. It is customary for the traveler 
to carry spare cans of gasoline on any trip of any distance. 

Horses and wagons were everywhere. This is the chief means of 
transportation for the people. We passed very few cars and trucks 
along the route. Nearly all such vehicles are owned by party officials 
and State enterprises. Each collective and State farm has some auto- 
mobiles and trucks which are used to carry officials and to transport 
se egea to markets and transportation centers. Frequently the 

armworkers are permitted to share rides in such vehicles to the near- 
est village to purchase supplies and sell their produce in the free 
markets. 

Along the highway, policemen were stationed every 25 miles. These 
officers are used to check trucks and vehicles in transit to determine 
the purpose of the trip and to make certain that it is properly au- 
Dhorieed. We saw a few modern buses along the way. We were told, 
however, that many of these are produced in Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

RURAL CONDITIONS 


In the vicinity of Moscow and for over 100 miles to the south, the 
soil was similar to the sandy soil observed between Brest and Mos- 
cow. Beginning approximately 120 miles south of Moscow the soil 
became slightly darker and about 50 miles further south we entered 
the central black-soil zone of the Ukraine. 
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Most of the field crops had been harvested and many of the fields 
had been planted to winter grain which was from 2 to 4 inches tall. 
Unharvested crops included potatoes, vegetables, sugar beets, sun- 
flowers (used for ats and corn. 

Most of the corn along the highway had been damaged by an early 
frost. The ears of corn which had formed prior to the frost were 
drying on the stalks. The yields will be significantly less than if the 
corn had reached full maturity prior to the freeze. This corn was 
grown from the 5,000 tons of United States seed imported last year so 
Russia could supply its own needs. It is difficult to understand why 
we would furnish seed and yet would not sell our surplus corn so as 
to have Russia dependent on us. 

The farm homes from Moscow south for about 250 miles were pre- 
dominantly log cabins. At this point, there was a gradual transition 
to small homes made of mud and straw building blocks, or of mud 
plastered over frame structures. A majority of the homes had straw- 
thatched roofs. Most of them lacked paint and were in a generally 
rundown condition. They were small by United States standards, 
and many of them consisted of a small house and barn built in one 
unit with a single entrance. 

In recent years the Government has started making loans of 12,000 
rubles to farmers so that they can buy or build privately owned 
homes at reasonable rates of interest. Our people advised us 
that there is a limited amount of private-home ownership in many 
areas of the Soviet Union. 

The drive from Kharkov to Kiev was across the northern part of 
the Ukraine, where the soil, terrain, and crop conditions are essen- 
tially the same as for the area just north of Kharkov. The surface 
soil was predominantly black and could be described as beautiful 
farming land. 

KHARKOV FREE MARKET 


At Kharkov we visited a so-called free market for agricultural 
commodities. It was similar in appearance to the country markets 
which we find in many towns and cities in the United States. These 
markets provide a place for the farmer to sell commodities grown on 
his private plot or received as payment for work done on a collective 
or state farm. At such markets the prices are higher than 
at state markets, since supply and demand set the prices. The 
quality of products is usually better than at Government stores, how- 
ever, and the supply is available long after Government supplies are 
exhausted at lower fixed prices. It recalled the United States during 
OPA days, with the free market being similar to a legalized version 
of our black market. 

At the Kharkov market we noted large crowds of purchasers at 
most stands, and the quality of the commodities for sale appeared 
to be good. Among the items offered for sale were tomatoes, carrots, 
potatoes, fruit, meat, and milk. The vegetables appeared to be com- 
parable in quality to those grown in many parts of the United States. 
Of interest is the fact that they take a side of meat and chop it up 
with a cleaver into long stringy pieces or chunks. Fat is more desir- 
able than lean. Lean meat is all sold at the same price regardless of 
cut or portion of the animal from which cut. It is usually handled out 
in the open air. 
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VISIT TO COLLECTIVE FARM 


At Kiev we visited a collective farm, known as the Stalin Col- 
lective Farm, about 20 miles north of the city. The total area of the 
farm is 3,000 hectares, approximately 7,500 acres. There are 700 
families with a total population of 3,000 persons living on the farm. 
Of these, 1,000 work on the farm. The principle cash commodities 
produced by the farm include grain, high quality seed, and livestock 
products. 

We were met at the farm by the farm chairman, Mr. Ivancho, and 
the director of the machine tractor station which serves the farm. 
Mr. Ivancho explained that he was elected chairman from among 5 
nominees for a 2-year period. He stated that he had been chairman 
of collective farms, either the Stalin collective or others in the area, 
for the past 25 years. 

The overall operation of the farm is under the direct supervision 
of a board of directors composed of nine members of the collective 
farm. Members of the board are elected by the general membership 
of the collective farm and serve for 2-year terms. Here the meeting 
was attended by a representative of the Communist Party, assigned 
to this farm to check production and deliveries to the Government and 
to otherwise protect party interests. 

Workers on the farm are paid in cash and in kind, the amount of 
both depending on the number of work day units earned. In addi- 
tion to this income, each farm family has a private garden plot of 
approximately 1.6 acres and is permitted to own 1 cow and 2 calves 
up to 3 years of age, 1 sow and litter of pigs, 25 beehives, and an un- 
limited number of chickens and geese. 

We inspected several of the dairy barns, and observed some of the 
cattle and farm produce. We also watched people at various oper- 
ations, such as removing seeds from cucumbers and other commodities 
grown on the farm. 

Kirv to Buparesr 


The next portion of our trip was from Kiev to Budapest, a distance 
of some 800 miles. On this leg of our journey, we traveled on the 
Russian airline, Aeroflot, which gave us our first opportunity to get 
acquainted with civil aviation in Russia and to observe airports, 
aircraft, and airline operations and flight techniques. 

Our plane was over an hour late leaving Kiev, which enabled us to 
inspect the facilities provided at the Kiev Airport and to study some 
of the practices followed in handling passengers and accommodating 
arriving and departing aircraft. It also gave us time to look over 
Russian civilian planes and to compare them with United States 
aircraft. 

Aeroflot uses two types of planes, both of which are similar to 
United States aircraft. On so-called domestic flights, it generally uses 
a small two-engine plane almost identical in appearance to our DC-3. 
On the longer international flights a larger two-engine plane very 
similar to our Convair is used. The smaller plane is known as the UL 
(Ilyushin) 12 and the larger one is called the IL 14. All of the planes 
observed appeared to be airworthy and the proficiency of the pilots 
seemed to be good. 

While we were waiting, a number of aircraft landed and took off. 
It was noted that the number of passengers was quite low compared 
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to what we are accustomed to. The domestic flights appeared 
to be operating about one-fourth to one-third full on the average, and 
most of the larger international planes were nearly empty. On sey- 
eral of the larger planes noted, only 3 or 4 passengers were aboard, 
although they are equipped to carry 30 to 40 people. 

Among interesting matters noted in the air terminal was a 
Red China Communist magazine which claimed that doctors from 
Red China had restored a complete leg amputated from a dog. The 
story was complete with pictures of the dog before the severed leg 
and the well and healthy dog after the doctor’s great work. This 
uppeared typical of the Red approach of leading the people to believe 
they can do anything. 

The plane ahead of us at the Kiev Airport went through what may 
be a normal procedure. However, it was new to us for such tests to be 
made in full view of the passengers. As the truck drove up to refuel, 
the pilot had the driver draw a glass of gasoline from the tank which 
he held up to his eyes for examination. Then he drew a glass from 
each wing tank and looked at that, presumably for water. After that 
they filled the tanks and the pilot and passengers got aboard and took 
off. To us this appeared to be an inadequate test; but we went ahead 
and got aboard the next plane. In view of the inferior quality of 
the regular automobile fuel in Russia this test may have also included 
a check for dirt or other impurities. 

The flight itself was comparatively smooth and routine at altitudes 
ranging from 7,000 to 10,000 feet. Takeoffs and landings were good, 
with engine runups before all takeoffs, It was odd to see planes taxi 
across the dirt sections of the landing fields, however, rather than use 
the airstrips or taxistrips. The engines seemed to be comparatively 
smooth, although their sound and rhythm was different than we were 
accustomed to. 

It was obvious that minimum importance was attached to passenger 
comfort in the plane, and care and maintenance were below United 
States standards. Little attention was paid to cleanliness and appear- 
ance of aircraft interiors and use of seat belts was not required. In 
fact, straps were not available in some seats. This seemed rather in- 
consistent with the practice noted of having nurses meet each plane 
as it unloads to care for the airsick passengers. 

The first leg of this flight took us from Kiev to Lvov, Russia, a two 
hour trip covering some 400 miles. We had a rather attractive hostess 
on this portion of the flight. We were on the ground at Lvov about 
an hour, during which time we received a three-course hot lunch while 
the plane was being serviced. Meals are not served aboard Russian 
planes, although tea and cookies are available in flight, since passengers 
are fed at terminal buildings during refueling stops. We were also 
given customs and immigration clearance at Lvov for departure from 
Russia. 

Hunoary 


We then flew from Lvov to Budapest, another 2-hour flight cover- 
ing approximately 400 miles. It was interesting to note that the host- 
ess did not accompany us on this leg of the journey which went outside 
of Russia. The airport at Budapest is one of the finest found in 
Eastern Europe. The runways were in excellent condition and the 
terminal building was large and impressive. It would compare favor- 
ably with many airports in the United States and Western Europe. 
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We spent approximately 2 days in Budapest which provided an 
opportunity to visit a few of the important areas of the city and to 
heer the significant buildings and other institutions. In addition 
we took a drive of some 150 miles through the rural areas southeast of 
Budapest. This gave us the opportunity to observe to a limited extent 
the Hungarian people and their way of life and to obtain some impres- 
sion of economic and political conditions in the country. 

Mr. Brice K. Meeker, one of the United States attachés at Budapest, 
accompanied us on this portion of the trip. He also traveled with us 
to Belgrade and remained in Yugoslavia during our visit there. 

During our stay in Budapest, we were able to get acquainted with 
our Legation personnel and to visit with some of their families. We 
were able to spend some time with them at their homes, and to 
observe some of the problems with which American families living 
behind the Iron Curtain are confronted. 

We met at the American Legation with Mr. M. Spencer Barnes, 
Counselor of Legation and Acting Head of Mission pending arrival 
of the new Minister, and the top Legation staff. A number of things 
were discussed, including the current political and economic situa- 
tion, various difficulties experienced by our Legation personnel in 
dealing with the Hungarian Government, agricultural problems in 
Hungary, and the possibility of opening up trade in agricultural 
products with that nation. 


UNITED STATES-HUNGARIAN RELATIONS 


We found conditions in Hungary much the same as those in Poland. 
It would appear that the United States should give more attention to 
helping the Hungarian people. The Hungarians consider themselves 
the last eastern outpost of the West and an integral part of western 
civilization. We noted the extreme friendliness of the people toward 
the United States and the strong antipathy toward Russian control 
and Russian ideas. We were told that our strongest friends are among 
the older generations who have known better times and have experi- 
enced closer ties to the West. It is our opinion that many important 
benefits could result from an increased exchange of personnel and 
ideas between the two countries and from the development of trade 
agreements for agricultural commodities. 

With respect to trade with Hungary, the conclusions drawn for 
Poland are equally applicable. Of course, recent developments will 
make it impossible for Hungary to buy commodities from the United 
States for some time to come. It seems advisable, however, to begin 
as soon as possible to lay the groundwork for future trade agreements 
for nonmilitary and nonstrategic items. 


HUNGARIAN ECONOMY 


Hungary’s main economic activity traditionally has been agri- 
culture, based on the country’s principal natural resouree—the fertility 
of its soil. Prior to World War II, more than half of the population 
was dependent on agriculture, which contributed 40 percent of the 
national income and 70 percent of its annual exports. The importance 
of this part of the economy has greatly diminished under Communist 
management since 1948. Virtually all phases of the economy, with 
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the exception of agriculture, are nationalized. Independent peasants, 

who still farm about 70 percent of the arable land, are subject to re- 

lentless economic and political pressure designed to drive them into 

“er collective or state farms, similar to those found in Poland and 
ussia. 

Such gains as have been made in the Hungarian economy in recent 
years are confined largely to heavy industry. They have been achieved 
at the expense of the Hungarian consumer. One thing which a 
visitor to Budapest first notes is the scarcity of cars on the streets, 
We were told that only Communist officials have cars and, as in Russia, 
the size of car indicates the rank of the occupant. As in Russia, we 
found prices of most consumer goods rather high, although sterling 
silver objects were most reasonable. The selection of items was some- 
what better than in Russia. 

The rate of economic growth has been held back by several factors, 
including inadequate raw materials, labor shortages, and the inability 
of the Communist regime to overcome labor apathy. As a result, liv- 
ing conditions generally have deteriorated throughout the country 
since World War II. 


RUSSIAN CONTROLS IN HUNGARY 


Here, too, since Stalin’s death, controls had been eased somewhat 
and people were more critical of the Communist regime. It was noted 
that even the Communist-controlled evening paper was publicly crit- 
ical of the government. It was apparent that Russia and her puppets 
were beginning to recognize this condition. The recent rehabilitation 
of four Hungarian Communists killed under Stalin was an effort to 
gain popular support. 

Russia had large numbers of military personnel stationed in Hun- 
gary. Large camps were located on three sides of Budapest, some 60 to 
100 miles away. During our drive through the country south of the 
city, we passed one of the larger Russian military posts. 

Although the overall effectiveness of Communist control has been 
fairly good in Hungary, the degree of genuine popular support for the 
regime is believed to be smaller than in many of the other satellites, 
Even prior to the uprisings which have taken place subsequent to our 
visit, strong passive resistance with occasional acts of sabotage has 
persisted. We were informed that the nation’s anti-Communist po- 
tential is almost unlimited. Recent events certainly have borne this 
out. 

The vast majority of the people in Hungary are poor by western 
standards, although until recently they were probably somewhat better 
off than the people of Poland. Despite this poverty and the extreme 
tyranny under which they have lived in recent years, it was our im- 
pression that the intense nationalistic feeling of the people and their 
strong desire to improve their economic condition will make it difficult 
for Russia to ever completely subjugate them. The recent revolution 
has demonstrated the determination of the Hungarian people to secure 
more independence and to reduce Russian domination over their in- 
ternal affairs. It has demonstrated their courage and willingness to 
make any sacrifices necessary to accomplish these ends. It has again 
demonstrated to the world the fact that the present Soviet regime is 
determined to retain political, economic, and military control over the 
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satellite countries at any cost in human life and property. It is 
entirely possible, however, that the dogged resistance within Hungary, 

together with the build-up of anti-Communist feeling throughout the 
world as a result of Soviet military intervention, will force Russia 
eventually to give the Hungarian people a little more of the freedom 
for which they are fighting and dying. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


From Budapest we traveled by train to Belgrade, an overnight trip 
of some 250 miles. Here again we found train travel very slow and 
not too comfortable. The trip took over 11 hours, about 4 of which 
was required for customs and immigration inspections of the 2 coun- 
tries during the middle of the night. 

Our visit to Yugoslavia centered primarily around Belgrade. While 
in Belgrade, we held several meetings with Ambassador James Rid- 
dleberger and top Embassy officials where we reviewed the political, 
economic, and agricultural problems of the country. We also re- 
viewed our United States economic-aid programs in Yugoslavia, in- 
cluding military assistance. 

Mr. Harold L. Koeller, United States agricultural attaché at Bel- 
grade, accompanied us on a drive of some 150 miles through the Ser- 
bian agricultural area south of Belgrade. During this trip, we had 
an opportunity to observe Serbian farmers and agricultural activi- 
ties. Also we visited the tomb of the Unknown Yugoslav Soldier, 
built between 1932 and 1935, and a famous Yugoslav Orthodox church 
built between 1910 and 1920 by the grandfather of King Peter II. 

Americans located in Yugoslavia | have been able to aan el through- 
out the country without restriction. They have not experienced the 
limitations and delays in arrangements frequently experienced in 
other Eastern European countries. 


POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 


Since the death of Stalin, Yugoslav political relations with the 
Soviet Union have gradually improved, although events in the past 
several months have changed this situation to some extent. Even 
before the visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin in May and June of 
1955, there were signs of a Soviet desire to effect a reconciliation with 
ve ugoslavia. Since that time, and until very recently, relations be- 
tween the two countries have been increasingly cordial. The denunci- 
ation of Stalin did a great deal to satisfy the desires of the Y ugoslavs. 
During Tito’s return visit to Moscow in June 1956, the Soviet Com- 
munist. Party agreed to the practical autonomy of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party. To date, Soviet leaders have respected this au- 
tonomy, which has enhanced Tito’s stature and influence throughout 
Europe. 

At the meetings held with our Embassy personnel, the opinion 
was expressed that Tito has attained such status, both politically and 
militarily, that he can keep Yugoslavia outside the Soviet orbit in- 
definitely, barring armed Soviet inter ference. It was also pointed out 
that Tito’s influence in the satellites has increased. It was stated that 
delegations from Russia and some of the satellite countries have come 
to Yugoslavia recently to study Tito’s form of government. 
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While information was not available as to the purpose of the meet- 
ing between Tito and Khrushchev in the Crimea at the time of our 
visit in early October, it was believed to be an effort to strengthen 
relationships between the two countries. Probably a further Soviet 
purpose was to find ways to minimize Tito’s influence over the satellite 
countries. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Despite great efforts and notable advances toward industrialization 
since World War II, Yugoslavia is still an underdeveloped country. 
Heavy defense expenditures, crop failures, and large investments in 
heavy industry have kept the standard of living very low. They also 
have placed Yugoslavia under a very heavy burden of foreign debt. 
Yugoslavia’s present foreign indebtedness amounts to about $600 
million, of which 45 percent is with Soviet bloc countries, and 55 per- 
cent is with the West, principally the United Kingdom, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the United States, and the International Bank. 
In addition, Yugoslavia has been dependent to a great degree on 
United States economic aid, especially for food supplies. American 
economic aid contributions since 1950 have totaled about $600 million. 

In prewar years, Yugoslavia produced sufficient food to feed its 
population and to permit sizable food exports. Since the war, how- 
ever, and especially during periods of adverse climatic conditions, 
it has become heavily dependent on food shipments from abroad. 
Until recently, the regime’s price policies and agrarian programs 
favored the urban workers at the expense of the rural population. 
While this may have provided incentives for industrial production, it 
has had the effect of depressing agricultural output, and thus reduc- 
ing goods available for consumption and export. 

The consequences of these policies, sharply underscored by the eco- 
nomic crises of 1950 and 1952, have led to a reappraisal of Yugoslav 
economic policies and to a more realistic approach to her agricultural 
problems. To offset at least in part the previous policy of favoring 
the urban dweller over the rural population, and to ameliorate the 
serious food shortages, in July 1955 the Government decreed sizable 
price increases for wheat, bread, fats, and tobacco. Emphasis was 
shifted from heavy industry to agriculture in the 1956 social plan, and 
investments for agricultural equipment and fertilizer were increased. 
Soviet patterned attitudes and practices have been gradually dis- 
carded and replaced, still within the framework of a Communist 
dictatorship, for the more flexible and somewhat more liberal system 
which has included the abandonment of farm collectivization and of 
the system of forced grain collections from the peasants. 


IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


During 1956, trade agreements were continued and expanded with 
other Communist countries, including East Germany, Red China, and 
Hungary. An agreement was signed with East Germany and the 
Soviet Union, which provides for the financing of aluminum and 
power projects in Yugoslavia by the Governments of these two coun- 
tries. Under the agreement, the Russians will, if desired, supply 
wheat for sale in Yugoslavia to generate local currency to cover the 
dinar costs of the projects. None of this wheat will be supplied in 
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the current season, but Yugoslavia has already received 300,000 tons 
this season under other deals with the Soviet Union. 

During 1955-56, Yugoslavia imported 1,075,000 tons of wheat, all 
of which was financed under United States aid programs. A total of 
54,000 tons of lard was imported from the West, 68 percent of it from 
the United States. Of a total import of 48,000 tons of cotton, 20,000 
tons were from the United States and financed by aid. The Soviet 
Union furnished about 6,000 tons of cotton. 

Under the title I, Public Law 480, agreement signed with Yugo- 
slavia in November 1956, Yugoslavia will receive 925,000 tons of wheat, 
18,500 tons of cotton, 32,000 tons of lard, and 7,000 tons of tallow 
from the United States. 


RESTRICTION ON FOREIGN AID FUNDS 


The Ambassador and his staff were somewhat concerned about the 
restriction added to the Mutual Security Act last year limiting assist- 
ance to Yugoslavia. This provision states that no assistance shall 
be furnished to Yugoslavia after October 18, 1956, unless the President 
determines that Yugoslavia is independent of control by the Soviet 
Union and is not participating in any policy or program for Commu- 
nist conquest of the world, and it is in the interest of national security 
of the United States to furnish such assistance. It was the feeling 
of the Embassy people in Belgrade that cessation of delivery of mili- 
tary supplies and equipment at this time would make their dealings 
with Yugoslav officials much more difficult and would tend to 
strengthen Soviet influence over Tito. 

Our officials recognize fully that the present regime in Yugoslavia 
is dedicated to communism. They feel, however, that Tito’s aims are 
primarily directed at internal Yugoslav developments and, therefore, 
are not incompatible with those of the United States. They pointed 
out that Tito has effectively opposed Soviet rulers and still has been 
able to maintain his country’s independence. They took the position 
that it is better to have him working with us than against us in our 
efforts to combat further Soviet aggression. 


FRIENDSHIP TOWARD THE WEST 


We were told by our Embassy people that there is considerable 
friendly feeling toward the west, particularly the United States, 
among Yugoslav people generally. We found the Yugoslavians with 
whom we talked to be friendly and cooperative. It was also pointed 
out that, although geographically located in Eastern Europe, most 
Yugoslavs consider their economic ties to be with Western Europe, 
and by culture they consider themselves to be part of the West. Un- 
like the Russian people, they have known periods of independence 
and freedom and, therefore, probably will never be satisfied to accept 
the conditions which go with the Soviet system. 

It is difficult to predict what Tito and the other Communist leaders 
of Yugoslavia might do under any given set of circumstances. There 
is no evidence to indicate that they feel any more friendly toward 
Russia than toward the West. It is probable that they may feel a 
little more secure in their dealings with the West, since the United 
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States has evidenced no interest in international military aggression. 

Perhaps the strongest assurance that Yugoslavia will remain inde- 
pendent of Russia is the fact that Tito, while a believer in Communist 
doctrines, has become a strong and dominant figure. It seems to be 
the feeling of our people there that he will never voluntarily relin- 
quish his power to the leaders of Russia because of his own makeup, 


PART IV—MEETINGS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


This portion of the trip, which included visits to Amsterdam, Ham- 
burg, Geneva, and Barcelona, was a followup on the trip made 2 years 
ago relative to sales of United States commodities in world trade at 
competitive prices. In each of these cities, discussions were held with 
groups of business people and importers concerning the effect of re- 
cent decisions of the United States to enter world markets at competi- 
tive prices, and the possibility of increasing European markets for 
United States agricultural commodities in the future. 

It is our feeling that these meetings were successful and produc- 
tive. The opinions obtained and information gathered fully sup- 
port the position taken by this committee during the past several years 
in insisting that the United States offer its agricultural commodities 
in world trade channels on a competitive basis. They also indicate 
that future actions to dispose of United States surpluses in an orderly 
manner and efforts to recapture our normal share of world markets 
will have general acceptance throughout Europe. 


AMSTERDAM MEETINGS 


In Amsterdam, we met with 2 groups of Dutch businessmen, 1 group 
consisting of the keymen in the cotton industry, and the other group 
consisting of important dealers in fats and oils. The representatives 
of the cotton industry were: Mr. W. Kats, secretary of the Federation 
of Societies on Cotton, Rayon, and Linen Industry; Dr. W. T. Kroese, 
director of the N. V. Ten Cate & Co.; Mr. H. C. Rommelaar, director 
of the Bureau of the Netherlands Society of Cotton Spinners; Prof. 
Dr. J. Wisselink, director of the Economic Institute for the Textile 
Industry; and Mr. A. J. Blijdenstein, president of the Association of 
Cotton Spinners. 

The group representing the fats and oils industry included: Mr. 
G. J. van Waveren, director, Van Waveren’s Koninklijke Graanhandel 
N. V.: Mr. J. E. Th. M. Randag, director, Unilever Grondstoffen Mij.; 
Mr. S. Hoek, secretary, Oil Crushers Society; Mr. M. Wijler, director, 
N. V. Granaria; and Mr. J. Verhage, director, International Controle 
Mij. Messrs. Robert H. Reed and John I. Kross, United States agri- 
cultural attachés to the Netherlands and Belgium, were also present. 


Hampure INTERVIEWS 


Our schedule at Hamburg included interviews with German offi- 
cials representing organizations which import large quantities of 
United States agricultural commodities. Interviews were held with 
the following persons: Mr. Mueller, Swift & Co. (meat and live- 
stock); Mr. Hoekfelt, Bunge G. M. B. H. (oilseeds); Mr. Alfred 
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Toepfer (grains) ; Mr. Karl-Heinz Lange, member of board, and Dr. 
D. J. Schottelius, executive director, Bremen Cotton Exchange; Mr. 
Drechsel, F. H. Schaefer & Co. (cotton importers) ; and Mr. Schlenker, 
Reemtsma Tobacco Co. Messrs. Schwartz and Rehling, assistant 
United States agricultural attachés at Bonn and Mrs. M. W. Thoreson 
and Mr. M. A. Falzone of the Hamburg and Bremen consulates ac- 
companied the group. 

These interviews were followed by a luncheon meeting with many 
of these same individuals. The guest list also included “Regierungs- 
direktor Jess, member of German Senate; Mr. A. Muenchmeyer presi- 
dent of Hamburg Chamber of C ommerce; and officials of the United 
States consulate at Hamburg. 


MEETINGS IN GENEVA AND BARCELONA 


In Barcelona we met with various officials of the Spanish cotton 
industry at a luncheon meeting which included the following guests: 
Senor Pedro Marques, agent for Sternber g Martin Co., and director, 
National Cotton Center (which purchases all cotton imported by 
Spain) ; Senor Luis Jover, agent for Volkart Bros. ; Senor Juan Masso 
and Ramon Perez-Cabrero, agents for Anderson Clayton & Co.; and 
Senors Manuel Bertrand Mata, Manuel Ortinez Murt, and Juilo 
Munoz Ramoneda, leading spinners and weavers. Also in attendance 
were Mr. Max H. Klein, president, American Chamber of Commerce; 
Senor Manuel Caragol, secretary, American Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. Arthur O’Neil, Lykes Lines Inc.; Mr. James Clark, American 
Export Lines; Mr. John Burgess, agricultural attaché, Madrid; and 
Messrs. Milton K. Wells and Charles K. Ludewig, Barcelona consulate. 

At Geneva, we met with two representatives of the cotton-importing 
interests of Belgium. Since our itinerary did not include Brussels, 
these men made the trip to Geneva to exchange viewpoints on sales 
of United States cotton in world markets on a competitive basis. 


Loss oF Unrrep States Markets IN Europe 


We found a general concern among these people about the loss 
of United States markets in Europe since World War II. The men 
from Belgium pointed out that American exports of cotton to their 
country have decreased from 60 percent of total imports before the 
war to 3 percent at the present time. Others pointed out a similar sit- 
uation in most countries of Europe. We found that United States 
products are preferred at comparable or slightly higher prices because 
of better quality and more dependable deliveries, but that in recent 
years, United States prices have been held too high to compete in 
world markets despite the natural preference for United States 
products. 

According to our information, the loss of United States markets 
in Europe is due to: (1) Refusal by the United States until recently 
to sell competitively ; (2) The improved transpor meme and communi- 
cations with all parts of the world since the last war, making trade 
with the Near East, Africa, and South America sladhies ‘and (3) the in- 
creased quantity and i improved quality of products from other coun 
tries. 
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Neep ror Unrrep Srates To Reenter Wortp Markets 


In all cases, the business representatives contacted were realistic 
and practical and very adept at presenting their own points of view. 
At the same time, we found them fully aware of the United States 
problems and pleased with United States efforts to get back into world 
trade on a competitive basis. It was generally agreed that world 
trade will never return to normal as long as large amounts of United 
States surpluses are hanging over the market. It was pointed out 
that the general practice in recent years has been to buy in small 
amounts and to keep consumer inventories at a minimum. ‘This has 
had the undesirable effect of putting importers and fabricators on a 
hand-to-mouth basis of operation. Normal long-range purchasing 
practices have been virtually discontinued. 

During these meetings, it was found that foreign traders in cotton 
are most anxious that the United States give the world assurances 
that it will continue to produce and offer in world markets not less 
than. 5 to 514 million bales annually. They want to know that the 
United States will be a firm source of supply. At present, they are 
afraid this country is cutting acreage back so far it won’t have the 
cotton to sell. They are especially fearful that the new soil-bank plan 
will lead to further cuts in United States acreage. If our Government 
will recognize this, it will mean additional cotton acreage for United 
States farmers. This is highly essential to United States farmers and 
to the world cotton trade as well. 

We were told that the world has a real interest in American pro- 
duction for export because American varieties are much more con- 
sistent and the world is glad to deal with American exporters and 
American people. They know the average American export firm is 
solvent, that if commitments are made delivery will be made. On the 
other hand, all world traders are skeptical of having to import supplies 
from other sections, because those engaged in export trade from other 
countries are not always solvent and dependable, and the quality 
of the product may vary greatly. 


SHOULD ANNOUNCE ANNUAL EXPORT QUOTAS 


It was also found that trade groups feel that the United States 
should accept the best competitive bids at whatever price received. 
They feel that the Secretary of Agriculture should announce at the 
beginning of each year the approximate quantity of each commodity 
which the United States plans to offer during the year for export at 
competitive prices. They pointed out that the two factors which 
every dealer must know are quantity available and potential demand. 

In recent years, the quantity element has been very uncertain in all 
world markets because of United States policies. They feel that an- 
nual announcements of United States exports would provide consid- 
erable stability to world markets. They also feel that such plan would 
result in higher returns to the United States for commodities sold than 
would efforts to control prices directly. 

It is our belief that the Department of Agriculture should announce 
that it intends to produce and offer in world markets on a competitive 
basis from 5 to 514 or 6 million bales of cotton annually. Under this 
plan, purchasers would regulate the price through the amount of their 
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bids and the United States would avoid much international criticism. 
This action might also result in higher returns for United States 
cotton. We are of the opinion, further, that this same approach 
should be considered with regard to other farm commodities. 


TrapE Witu Russia AND SATELLITES 


Another policy question which was raised during these meetings 
was the matter of sales of United States agricultural commodities to 
Russia and the satellite countries. On this point, there was unani- 
mous agreement among all the individuals contacted that the present 
United States restrictions on trade with Iron Curtain countries are 
unrealistic. It was pointed out that many of our western allies are 
trading with those countries and are picking up sales which the United 
States refuses to make. 

All of these people complained about the requirement that the 
must certify that United States commodities which they purchase will 
not be resold to Iron Curtain countries. In their opinion, this restric- 
tion serves no useful purpose and creates artificial conditions in world 
markets. They claimed that such a restriction places them at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in handling United States commodities, partic- 
ularly where other western countries sell such products to Russia 
and the satellites. 

As a result of these meetings, and based on discussions in Russia 
and the satellite countries, it is apparent that our failure to sell farm 
commodities behind the Iron Curtain is open to serious question. Our 
refusal to offer cotton in that area on a competitive basis has caused 
Russia to increase payments to collective farms producing cotton by 
about 45 percent. This has enabled Russia to become more self-sufli- 
cient and less dependent on the American cotton farmer. Our refusal 
to sell cotton on a competitive basis enabled Egypt to get a much 
higher price from Russia for Egyptian cotton, and thereby much more 
war material than would have been possible otherwise. Our refusal 
to sell corn to Russia, and at the same time to sell 5,000 tons of hybrid 
seed so that Russia can become more self-sufficient in corn, appears 
very shortsighted. While it may be sound for the whole group of 
western allies to refuse to do business with the Soviet bloc, it doesn’t 
make sense for the United States to follow a different course from our 
allies in this regard. 


Unirep States Poricy on Topacco 


Information gathered at these meetings also raises a serious ques- 
tion about the present United States policy of offering tobacco in 
world trade channels at 90 percent of parity levels. It indicates that 
tobacco may be going down the same road as cotton. While imme- 
diate effects may not be noticeable in the near future, this policy will 
eventually place the United States tobacco grower in the same dis- 
advantageous position as the American cotton farmer. 

Over any length of time, the United States cannot sell tobacco in 
world trade at above competitive levels. Increased production in 
other countries plus protection of a United States “price umbrella” 
will eventually allow our foreign competitors to take over world to- 
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bacco markets. The tobacco representative in Hamburg stated that 
very little United States tobacco is being purchased in Germany this 
year because of price differentials. 


EXHIBITS 


EXxnHipsit A 
ITINERARY—WHITTEN Trip TO EHurRoPE (SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 1956) 


September 21: Flight from New York to Amsterdam, arriving Amsterdam 
morning of September 22. 


NETHERLANDS 


September 22—The Hague: Luncheon meeting, with representatives of cotton 
industry of the Netherlands to obtain the Dutch viewpoint on United States 
policies relative to the sale of cotton in world markets at competitive prices, 
Messrs. Robert H. Reed and John I. Kross, United States agricultural attachés 
to the Netherlands and Belgium, respectively, were also present. 

September 23—The Hague: Luncheon meeting at Mr. Reed’s home with repre- 
sentatives of the fats and oils industry where United States agricultural pro- 
grams and policies were discussed, particularly with reference to surplus United 
States fats and oils. Mr. Kross also present. Flight to Hamburg in afternoon. 


GERMANY 


September 238—-Hamburg: Evening meeting at home of Edward S. Maney, 
United States consul general, Hamburg. 

September 24—-Hamburg: Series of interviews at offices of representative im- 
porters of agricultural commodities. Discussed need for the United States to re 
enter world markets on competitive basis and problems involved in handling 
future United States export sales. Visited officials of the following organiza- 
tions: (1) Swift & Co., on meat and livestock imports; (2) Bunge Co., on imports 
of oil seeds; (3) Alfred Toepfer, on grain imports; (4) Bremen Cotton Exchange 
and F. H. Schaefer & Co., on cotton imports; and (5) Reemtsma Tobacco Co., on 
imports of tobacco. Accompanied by Messrs. A. J. Rehling and R. A. O. 
Schwartz, assistant agricultural attachés from Bonn; Mrs. M. W. Thoreson, of 
the United States consulate in Hamburg; and M. A. Falzone, of the United States 
consulate in Bremen. Followed by luncheon meeting with member of German 
Senate, president of local chamber of commerce, local business people, and offi- 
cials of United States consulate. Flight to Berlin in late afternoon. 

September 24—Berlin: Evening reception at Berlin residence of Ambassador 
James B. Conant. 

September 25—Berlin: Briefing on current situation in Berlin and West Ger- 
many at HICOG headquarters in Berlin. Visit to Berlin Trade Fair; United 
States exhibit very effective and well attended. 

September 26—Berlin: Meeting with General Dasher, United States com- 
mander, Berlin, and top staff on military problems in Berlin and adjacent areas. 
Meeting with Ambassador Conant and top staff on political and economic picture 
in Western and Eastern Germany. 

POLAND 


September 27 and 28: Drive from Berlin to Warsaw with John R. Wenmohs, 
United States attaché at Warsaw. Visited farms and observed agricultural 
conditions in Eastern Germany and western Poland en route. Spent night of 
September 27 at Poznan, Poland. 

September 28—Warsaw: Dinner at home of John Wenmohs. 

September 29—Warsaw: Meeting with Ambassador Joseph E. Jacobs and 
staff at Embassy to review Polish political and economic situation, particularly 
with reference to agricultural problems. Meeting with officials of Polish Min- 
istry of Agriculture relative to agricultural programs in Poland. Dinner at 
home of Ambassador Jacobs. 

RUSSIA 


September 30 to October 2: Train trip from Warsaw to Moscow. Accompanied 
by Horace J. Davis, United States attaché at Moscow. Due to poor train con- 
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nections, delayed nearly 1 day at Brest, port of entry into Russia from Poland. 
Made tour of city of Brest. 

October 2—Moscow: Meeting with Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen and top 
staff in Moscow in late afternoon. Overall political and economic situation in 
Russia reviewed. Also Russian agricultural programs and future potentials 
considered. Dinner at Ambassador’s residence. 

October 8—Moscow: Visit to Russian agricultural exhibition in Moscow. 
Visit to Kremlin, Mausoleum (tomb of Lenin and Stalin) and large Government- 
operated department store known as GUM. 

October 4—Moscow: Visit to University of Moscow and discussion of educa- 
tional system in Soviet Union. Trip through Government-operated roller and 
ball bearing factory on outskirts of Moscow as example of industrial develop- 
ment in Russia. Dinner at residence of Horace Davis. 

October 5: Drive from Moscow to Kharkov in the Ukraine area about 450 
miles south of Moscow with Horace Davis. Visited farms and observed agri- 
culture en route. 

October 6: Visit to free market for agricultural goods at Kharkov. Drove to 
Kiev, about 300 miles west in the heart of the Ukraine. Visit to the Stalin 
Collective Farm near Kiev. 

HUNGARY 


October 7: Flew from Kiev to Budapest via Russian airline, Aeroflot. Late 
lunch at home of J. T. Rogers, second secretary of Legation. Dinner at residence 
of Brice K. Meeker, United States attaché at Budapest. 

October 8—Budapest: Meeting with N. Spencer Barnes, counselor of Lega- 
tion, and staff at Legation to discuss political, economic, and agricultural prob- 
lems in Hungary. Lunch at home of Spencer Barnes. Trip to country with 
Brice K. Meeker to observe Hungarian agriculture. Overnight train trip to 
Belgrade. 

YUGOSLAVIA 


October 9—Belgrade: Meeting with Ambassador James W. Riddleberger and 
staff at Embassy. Reviewed political and economic conditions and Tito’s posi- 
tion in Eastern Europe. Also reviewed United States foreign aid programs, 
including brief discussion of the military assistance program. Dinner at 
Ambassador’s residence. 

October 10—Belgrade: Trip to country with Harold L. Koeller, agricultural 
attaché at Belgrade. In addition to opportunity to observe agriculture in the 
Serbian country south of Belgrade, trip included brief visits to the Tomb of the 
Unknown Yugoslav Soldier of World War I and church built by King Peter I 
between 1910 and 1920. Dinner at residence of Harold Koeller, including dis- 
cussion with several Yugoslav officials in attendance. 


SWITZERLAND 


October 11: Flight from Belgrade to Geneva via Zurich. Unusually clear 
weather provided spectacular flight over and through the Alps. Evening recep- 
tion at residence of Franklin C. Gowen, consul at Geneva. 

October 12—Geneva: Meeting with two representatives of the Belgian cotton 
industry. Flight to Barcelona in afternoon. 


SPAIN 


October 18—Barcelona: Luncheon meeting with representatives of the Spanish 
cotton-importing interests to consider mutual problems in handling United States 
cotton exports to Spain. Representatives of the Spanish-American Chamber of 
Commerce and several Unied States shipping concerns also present. In addi- 
tion, John Burgess, agricultural attaché at Madrid, and Messrs. Milton K. Wells 
and Charles K. Ludewig of the Barcelona consulate, were in attendance. 

October 14: Flight from Barcelona to New York via Lisbon, the Azores and 
Boston, arriving New York at 7: 30a. m., October 15. 
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ExuIsiIt B 


Schedule of travel—Whitten trip to Europe (September—October 1956) 


Mode of transportation, 
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ExHIsit C 


THE Farm SystEM IN THE SOVIET UNION 


There are three types of farm-production units in the Soviet Union: collective 
farms, state farms, and machine-tractor stations. A discussion of each type 
follows. 


COLLECTIVE FARMS 


Prior to the 1917 Revolution, there were some 18 million peasant farms in the 
Soviet Union. By 1928, the number of peasant farm units had increased to 
nearly 26 million, due in part to the breaking up of large estates and the distri- 
bution of the land to the peasants who were working the land. A program was 
inaugurated in 1918 to combine the small plots into collective-farm units. With 
a total absence of machinery or capital for industrialization this appears rather 
practical. However, this development moved rather slowly until the early 1930's 
when a collectivization drive forced the small farms into collective units. 

Collective farms were established by combining the 25.6 million peasant farm 
units into large cooperative units. The Government then set out to provide 
machinery on a rental basis. These farms do not now own tractors, cultivating, 
and harvesting machinery used on the farm. Instead, they had written agree 
ments with the neighboring machine-tractor station which provides the machinery 
and most of the manpower used in operating the equipment. At the end of the 
season, the collective farm pays the machine-tractor station in kind (with 
products produced on the farm) for the work done during the crop year. Since 
the machine-tractor stations are owned and operated by the Government, this 
payment in kind received from the farms constitutes an important source of 
farm produce obtained by the State. 

The collective farm is required to make “obligatory deliveries” of farm pro- 
duce to the state for which it receives a comparatively low price. Excess quan- 
tities produced above the obligatory deliveries are available to cover payments 
to machine tractor stations for equipment used, to sell to the state on a contract 
basis, and to distribute to the farmworkers. The price the state pays for con- 
tract purchases of various commodities is frequently 3 or 4 times as much as 
the price paid for compulsory deliveries. 

Payment to individual collective farm members is determined by the number 
of workday units each worker earns during the year. Bookkeepers maintain 
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daily records of the work accomplished by each worker. Partial payments are 
made each month to the workers depending upon the number of workday units 
earned. At the end of the crop year, a final report for the year’s operations is 
compiled and final settlement is made. 

After the collective farm has fulfilled its obligations to the state, paid the 
machine tractor station, and set aside necessary supplies for use on the farm 
(seed, feed, etc.), the remaining produce is available for sale on the free market 
and for distribution among the farmworkers according to the number of work- 
day units earned. The pay received by the worker includes cash and specified 
quantities of various products produced on the farm. For example, the value 
of 1 workday unit on a collective farm in the vicinity of Moscow for 1954 was 
as follows: 7 rubles in cash, 4 kilograms potatoes, 4 kilograms vegetables, 300 
grams apples, 250 grams milk. The total cash value of the above workday unit 
was estimated by the chairman of the collective farm involved at 22 rubles, about 
$5 at the official rate of exchange of 4 rubles to the dollar, or around $1.25 at the 
world rate based on the true value of the ruble. 

Collective-farm workers also have private garden plots and privately owned 
livestock, which not only supply a large part of the food needs of the household, 
put also provide additional income through the sale of surplus commodities on 
the free market. Additional income is also obtained at the free market from the 
produce received as payment in kind. The average size of private plots assigned 
to collective farm families varies from about half to 1 acre per household. 
In addition, the collective-farm worker is permitted to own livestock and poultry 
as discussed earlier. 

STATE FARMS 


At the present time there are about 5,130 state farms in the Soviet Union. 
The average size of state farms is approximately 37,300 acres, of which an aver- 
age of 12,400 acres are under cultivation. The state farms are owned and oper- 
ated by the Government somewhat like a factory or industrial enterprise. Work- 
ers are paid a flat salary which is based on an 8-hour work quota. If the 
workers’ performance is satisfactory, they receive full pay regardless of the 
outcome of the crop. There are also provisions for overtime work during rush 
seasons for which the workers receive almost double pay per unit of work. Ifa 
state farm overfills its annual production quota, the workers receive premiums 
which are in addition to base and overtime pay. According to Soviet agricultural 
officials, the average cash wage of state-farm workers ranges from 700 to 1,000 
rubles per mouth, which at the official inflated rate of exchange equals $175 to 
$250 per month. 

As on collective farms, state-farm workers have private garden plots and are 
permitted to own livestock and poultry. The garden plots and privately owned 
livestock produce an important part of the food consumed by the household. 
In some cases state-farm workers are able to sell surplus products from their 
private holdings on the free market, which provides an additional source of 
revenue for the household. 

State farms, unlike collective farms, have state-owned machinery permanently 
located on the farm for plowing, cultivating, and harvesting operations. There- 
fore, they do not have to depend on the availability of farm machinery from the 
machine tractor stations as do collective farms. 

When state farms were first organized, they were expected to serve as models 
for neighboring collective farms in demonstrating the most efficient method of 
carrying out farm operations. However, it is understood that state farms have 
not always been model examples. In fact, they have generally been a more expen- 
sive source of agricultural commodities for the state than produce obtained from 
collective farms. 

MACHINE TRACTOR STATIONS 


With the consolidation of the small holdings, the government set out to produce 
and provide machinery and equipment. This is done through machine tractor 
stations which are owned and operated by the state. There are approximately 
9,000 machine-tractor stations in the Soviet Union, an average of about 1 for 
each 10 collective farms, each farm averaging around 6,000 acres. In many 
areas, the machine-tractor station carries out from 85 to 95 percent of the 
fieldwork for which machinery is used. One of the problems resulting from this 
system is the difficulty of getting the equipment to each collective farm at the 
proper time for most effective harvesting. Large losses in production are result- 
ing from this defect in the system. 
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Workers at the machine-tractor station are paid a fixed salary by the state. 
According to officials in the Ministry of Agriculture, the machine-tractor station 
workers receive an average of 800 to 900 rubles per month, approximately $200 
per month at the official dollar rate of exchange or about $50 at the world rate. 
Machine-tractor station workers, like state farmworkers, receive extra pay for 
overtime work. They also have private garden plots on which they produce 
an important part of the vegetables and fruits they consume. 

Machine-tractor stations have repair shops and all of the necessary facilities 
for maintaining the farm machinery they use. However, it was noted that no 
provision is made for storing the machinery. We were told that it remains 
outside in the snow and ice all winter. The types of machinery found vary 
according to the region in which they are located and the types of crops produced 
within the area. 

From information obtained it appears that, while the Government is doing 
a fair job of providing machinery, little provision is made for spare parts. In 
many instances, spare parts must be ordered from central points and shipped 
great distances. In others, parts have to be fabricated in the local machine shops 
of the tractor stations. In addition, frequent delays result from paperwork, 
approvals from numerous Officials throughout the hierarchy, and unnecessary 
security regulations. 

Mr. Sortvner. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one short question, after 
having been here for about 2 days now and having kept pretty quiet? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes? 


CONCEPT OF DATE OF MAXIMUM DANGER 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, I note your statement on page 3, which 
I quote: 

Our military programs had for some years been geared to an assumed date 

of maximum danger which, from time to time, was moved ahead as the original 
date was approached. 
I do not think there is any question about that being the true state 
of affairs, and I frequently have deplored that artificial standard of 
danger which we modified for our own convenience and which our 
potential enemies were never in the slightest degree bound to. I 
wonder, however, if we have completely departed from that concept, 
because we seem to be preparing solely for an atomic war. We are 
phasing out other weapons. We expect to use fewer men. 

I ask again: Are we prepared to resist a conventional attack, a mass 
attack by the Soviets or by the Chinese Reds over a great, wide area, 
capable of engulfing our isolated atomic units and bypassing them ? 

Secretary Wiison. Well, our strategy for our defense is really 
geared to the use of atomic weapons, not only in what you might call 
a global war, but it is also geared to the use of them—the smaller 
atomic tactical weapons—in the same way you would use conventional 
weapons according to the military needs that might exist. So the 
answer to that question is that we feel quite certain if we get involved 
in another war it would be an atomic war. If we get involved in a 

yar with Russia, by the very nature of the thing, since they have 
atomic weapons also, it would make it so. No side is going to face 
the prospect of losing millions of men as in World War IT, and not 
use atomic weapons if they have them. That is what we firmly be- 
lieve, so that is the basis of our preparedness. 
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REASONS FOR NOT MAINTAINING CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS STRENGTH 


Mr. Srxes. Is that the only answer, or is it also true that we feel we 
cannot afford to take to the country a budget large enough to pe rmit 
the retention of conventional ninpesednens plus atomic preparedness, 
and that we take a calculated risk, as we have in years past, by choos- 
ing the defense we think has the best longtime potenti: alities? Does 
that enter into it? 

Secretary Witson. I think maybe Admiral Radford might discuss 
that a little bit. 

Admiral Raprorp. This morning the chairman asked questions that 
touched on this subject, and I said that our military program envisages 
the use of atomic weapons where appropriate. The question you bring 
up I think is not a question of money ; it is a question of impossibility, 
as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Srxes. It would not be impossible if you had the money to main- 
tain conventional preparedness in addition to atomic preparedness. 

Admiral Raprorp. You mean we would then, by our actions here, 
give the enemy the feeling that we might fight a nonatomic war? 
~ Mr. Sres. I think if you tell the enemy what you are not going to 
do and what you are not going to be prepared to do that you are, by 
~~ action, automatically inviting him to use the methods and the 

sapons that you are not prepared to resist. 

” For instance, let us consider the Middle East. I asked this question 

of the Secretary yesterday, and he seemed to think it not material. 
In the Middle East, if the Russians were to move in and say to us: 
“This is a local war. We deplore atomic war. We do not think civil- 
ized people should fight with atomic weapons. We do not plan to 
fight with atomic weapons. But if you, the Americans, cause atomic 
weapons to be used in this local war, we shall be forced to retaliate 
against the capitals of Europe with ‘guided missiles, with which we 
are prepared to retaliate.” 

Would we not be in exactly the same position we were in in Korea 
when our people were bound—at least in part because of the insistence 
of our allies—not to attack supply bases beyond a certain line, or to 
engage in an all-out drive for victory ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think so, sir. I think we have passed 
that point a long time ago. 

Mr. Sikes. You do not think the protestations of our allies would 
make any difference in an hoice of methods for engaging in war? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think the Russians would give us that 
much warning, because they know we would attack them with atomic 
weapons and ‘they would be destroyed, and that is the thing that is 
keeping them from doing it. 

Mr. Sikes. Doesn’t that assume we would always have the first blow, 
a premise which has not heretofore been true ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. The assumption that you make, which I 
consider invalidates the : s gument, is that the Russians would give us 
warning of this attack. I do not think they ever would. 

Mr. Sixes. I did not say “warning.” TI said if they were to move 
troops into the Mideast and say this: “We are not using atomic we eap- 
ons in this localized conflict. If you use them we shall retaliate by 
destroving the capitals of Europe.’ F 
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Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Sikes, you can argue this both pro and con | 

all day long. I think the most important thing we have to do is let 

the Communists realize that we are going to fight with all of the 

power we have if they commit aggression against us. 
Mr. Sr«es. I find no argument with that, but I do not believe it 
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answers my question. 

Admiral Raprorp. The Korean war is not a good example. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you think our combat readiness is sufficient to meet 
a mass attack over a wide front, as we know the Communists and 
Chinese Reds are capable of launching ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do. 


=~ 


VIEWS OF GENERAL NORSTAD ON USE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Secretary Witson. Mr. Flood just passed up an item which came 
off the ticker, Mr. Chairman. It is what General Norstad says about 
this subject we are talking about now. If you want, I will read it 
into the record. 


Gen. Lauris Norstad, Supreme Allied Commander in France, reiterated today 
that nuclear weapons would be used against any Russian attack on the Western 
European defense line. 
Norstad, United States Air Force officer, who is commander of North Atlantic | 
Treaty Organization (NATO) forces, said in response to questions that “there 
is no question in my mind” that nuclear weapons would be used in such a | 1 
' 
' 
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situation. 

He told newsmen the NATO Council was advised in 1954 “that we were plan- 
ning to use those weapons” and that this “was accepted by the Council as the 
basis of planning.” 

Norstad said also he believes there is need for “rather broad distribution of 
atomic capabilities” in support of NATO forces. He added this need not neces- 
sarily involve relinquishing American “ownership” of nuclear arms, warheads, 
and shells. 

Asked if he thinks changes in the present Atomic Energy Act are required to 
permit increasing the atomic capability of the NATO forces, Norstad replied: 

“T feel a great deal can be done without running in any way contrary to 
existing law.” ( 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, General Norstad does not have an inde- I 
pendent command; he is responsible to you and to the President and 
to NATO. Was that statement cleared by your Department and by 
the President ? 

Secretary Wirson. No; there was no need to. That is a basic un- 
derstanding of all our fundamental policies, to the point where he felt 
he was on sound ground in stating the position publicly. The first 
time I heard this particular statement was when I read it right now. 

Admiral Raprorp. General Gruenther has made the same kind of 
statement. 

Secretary Wirson. So that is where the world is anyway. So it 
is not just a United States position; it has been cleared with our 
NATO allies. 

Mr. Srxes. You just stated it had not been cleared through you. 

Secretary Wutson. I said the position has. This statement has 
not been. General Norstad referred to the fact that it had been 
cleared with the NATO Council back in 1954 in his statement. 


=>. 
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RESERVE FORCES 
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Mr. Srxes. Now, the devastation of atomic warfare can mean 
wholesale destruction of Regular forces. The importance of Reserves 
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and the place of Reserves in an atomic war was touched upon this 
morning, I think with reasonable clarity. But in the event of a sud- 
den movement by the Soviets and in the event of the early destruction 
of advance elements of our Regular forces by this massive thrust, do 
we have sufficient Reserve readiness or do we depend upon other 
nations for the availability of troops to hold ? 

Secretary Wixson. I would like to have Admiral Radford answer 
that. 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Sikes, I think it would be a combination of 
both. In the first place, I do not think that all our Regular forces 
would be destroyed. The enemy will also suffer heavy losses in such 
an exchange, and the winner will finally be determined by the one 
who has the greatest recuperative powers, which also means mobiliza- 
tion of Reserve forces and so one. For that reason we have a large 
Reserve program. And we do spend a great deal of money on it and 
are continuing to spend a great deal of money on it. 


AIRLIFT CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. I believe the testimony of yesterday showed that we do 
not have the capability of transporting by air large units, whether 
Regular or Reserve, within a short time; that we are definitely limited 
in that concept. 

Admiral Raprorp. Did you say transporting them? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes; air transportation for immediate availability in 
combat. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Frioop. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Srxes. I yield. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Raprorp. This whole airlift problem is getting very much 
confused in the way it is being discussed here. I was thinking last 
night that maybe the best thing | to do is to have me arrange a presenta- 
tion on airlift, on the whole problem of mobility generally. 

We now possess in our current peacetime Air Force, with relatively 
low utilization rates, a capability to lift about the same as we had in 
the peak war year of World War II over short distances, and we pos- 
sess a lift capability 10 times greater than the peak of World War IT 
over long distances; that is, over 1,000 miles. 

I said yesterday that we had increased our airlift 10 times since 
1950, and by 1958 we will have 15 times as much airlift. 

The problem of airlift is not a problem of airplanes. In other 
words, suppose, for example, that we had 1,800 C-124’s. That does 
not mean that we could lift a division to Suez in 24 hours. Before 
we could start that movement we would have to position extra fuel 
supplies at the bases through which they would pass. We would have 
to station additional maintenance men there to handle the planes. 
People could not handle that tremendous lift without prior arrange- 
ments. And at the end of the line we would have to have a number 
of airfields to take them. You could not do this all on one airfield. 

The other point in regard to airlift is that if there is going to be 
any air opposition beforehand you have to get the air cover ready. 
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The fighter bases would have to be manned and you would have to 
protect the transports as they came in. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are satisfied with the airlift we have, 
to the extent that we consider it adequate to carry out any airlift 
problems with which we will be faced. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR PRESENTATION ON AIRLIFT 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire? It is 4 o’clock, and 
Mr. Sikes has been very gracious. 

I have a series of statements here from the Symington report, which 
are not in conformity with what the admiral has said. We all know 
that. 

If I am alone, forget about it, but I think this question is, as the 
admiral says, so confused at the present time in the press and I be- 
lieve in this committee with at least 1 or 2 of us, and it is of such major 
consequence, in view of the recent Suez development, that faced with 
this flat statement made by one of our most responsible military people, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, when there is a library of 
information to the contrary, made by equally honest although not as 
highly placed people, who are in diametric opposition, that this calls 
for—distinct from these hearings, either at the end of them or any 
time you see fit—a special presentation at the highest level, to be ar- 
ranged by you and the Department, on just this one phase of the entire 
operation. 

Mr. Manon. I suggest we suspend the discussion of the airlift prob- 
lem until next week, and that we have people from the Army and from 
the Air Force and the Navy and the Chiefs of Staff here give us a 
composite picture of this situation. 

Could that be arranged, Admiral ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not know that I can do it by next week. It is 
a subject on which I would like to work up a presentation which would 
be well rounded. There are many facets to it, as I have said. The 
number of airplanes is not the only consideration. You could buy the 
airplanes, and that would not give you the mobility you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Manon. Let us work it out at a time that can be arranged for 
the convenience of the committee. 


PROBLEMS IN AIRLIFT OF TROOPS 


Mr. Froop. Admiral, you understand that I will burn a candle of 
thanksgiving if you are right. You understand; I hope you are right; 
but I do not know. 

Admiral Raprorp. I just want to tell you that I have devoted a great 
deal of time to this. If I knew of any way to get more mobility, I 
would support it. Iam trying to get more mobility. Just getting the 
wert is not the answer. 

Ye have had exhaustive studies made on this subject. Some of the 
people who are talking about the pure airplane aspect of it have not 
given it the thorough study they should. That is the whole answer. 

Mr. Manon. We cannot do anything final at this point, so let us 
drop it at this point and take it up later. 

Secretary Witson. T would like to make one short comment. 
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There are two important things people forget. Without air supe- 
riority this air transport business is suicide. You cannot do it unless 
you have the control of the air where you are going. 

Second, you have to have some fuel, or you cannot fly your planes 
back home. You have to transport as much fuel as you do tonnage 
of goods. You have to have that much fuel to get back, so you have 
© have some supplies which are already available or you can only 

transport very limited numbers. There is no reality to the vision of 
taking 2 or 3 divisions in a couple of days to any place in the world 
and have them re: idy to fight. ‘They could not even unload their stuff 
that fast. ' 

A few minutes ago, Admiral Radford used a figure of 1,800 air- 
planes. If these 1,800 planes all came in to 1 airfield in 24 hours can 
you imagine what that would involve! That is 1 every 48 seconds. 
Who is going to unload them? Where are you going to put the stuff? 


ADEQUACY OF AIRLIFT CAPABILITY 


Mr. Sikes. Mr. Secretary, does that indicate that airlift is of little 
consequence, in your opinion / 

Admiral Raprorp. Not at all. Airlift has its place. 

Mr. Sr1kes. Our airlift capability is small at the present time. 

Admiral Raprorp, Our airlift capacity exceeds that at the peak 
of World War II, when everybody thought we had a tremendous 
airlift. 

Mr. Sikes. The statement of the Secretary of the Air Force dis- 
cussed here today would not indicate we have much airlift poten- 
tiality at this time or that early improvement is anticipated. 

The statement of the Secretary of the Air Force applies to our 
present capability. It cannot be disregarded. 

Admiral RapForp. You mean in that reply? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. He did not say we had no airlift. I am sure 
Mr. Quarles did not consider he was making that statement. He an- 
swered a particular hypothetical question, without indicating that 
the hypothesis was unrealistic. 

Mr. Ftoop. Then he did what all of us do, he said too much after 
that. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will get squared away for a full-dress hassle on 

that problem a little later in the hearing. 


DEPENDENCE ON NATO 


Mr. Srxes. Do we now depend to a greater or lesser extent upon 
NATO in our defense plans‘ 

Admiral Raprorp. I did not understand exactly what you said. 

Mr. Srxes. Do we depend to a greater or lesser extent upon NATO 
in our defense plans, than we did a year ago, or 2 years ago? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say if you are t talking about a global war, 
no; the answer is that we do not have any increased depe ndence on 
NATO. 


Mr. Srxrs. Do we have less? 
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Admiral Raprorp. No. It is about the same. 

Mr. Sixes. The feeling is rather widespread that NATO as a mil- 
itary organization has lost rather than gained in effectiveness, due to 
the fact that the British are cutting down on their contribution; due 
to the fact that the French have pulled some of their best divisions 
out and have sent them to north Africa—which of course they had to 
do—and due to the fact that the German armies are still behind 
onan and show no signs of catching up. Do you have any com- 
ment ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I would say that NATO strength, if you 
measure it purely in manpower, is probably down for the reasons you 
gave, but it is not solely assessed by manpower, and you do not look at 
the NATO strength alone. You look at the strength of all of the 
countries in the world picture. NATO has some new weapons that 
give it increased strength. We have added considerably to the 
strength of NATO. As TI said, our own forces are over there. 

I think the German contribution is coming along quite well. We 
had detailed discussions with the Germans in Paris. It is going to be 
a good contribution. The German contribution is going to be excellent. 

Mr. Srxes. How many divisions by the end of the current fiscal 

ear? 
7 (Discussion off the record.) 


QUALITY OF INTELLIGENCE WORK 


Mr. Sixes. I direct this question to both of you gentlemen. I should 
like to ask if you are satisfied with the intelligence we are receiving 
about military activities worldwide—allies and foes alike? I base 
that question on the fact that things seem to break in the world without 
any advance knowledge by this country of what is happening. For 
instance, I believe that we did not know that Israel planned to invade 
Egypt until we read their mobilization order. I believe we did not 
know what France and Britain planned in connection with Suez until 
they were actually in the process of moving combat forces. 

The statement has been made by some of our own Members who 
have been to Russia and to the satellite countries behind the Iron 
Curtain that it is comparatively easy to see and learn things which our 
intelligence has claimed it was unable to secure information on. 

Are you satisfied with the intelligence we are getting? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir; and I do not suppose I ever will be. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel it is the best we can get at the moment? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think so. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Do we know whether or not the Russians have guided- 
missile launching sites within reach of the capitals of our major allies 
in Europe? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We shall meet at 9: 30 tomorrow in the other commit- 
tee room, Mr. Secretary. 
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Frupay, Fesrvuary 1, 1957. 
Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. Mr. Sikes? 


NATIONAL GUARD CONTROVERSY 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, we have not previously discussed the 
National Guard. You realize, of course, many of us in Congress were 
seriously disturbed by the statement reflecting on guard personnel, 
attributed to you before one of the other committees. I believe you 
indicated that you had some further comments to make on that matter. 
I will be glad to invite those comments. 

Secretary Witson. I appreciate that. I think I should like to make 
two separate statements. One is a sort of history leading up to the 
reason for the controversy, which is the lack of training of the aver- 
age guardsman. That is the only criticism I have of the guard. It is 
not a criticism of any individuals or their patriotism or their past 
glories or performance. It is the policies which are currently in effect 
which underwrite a continuing lack of preparedness by the average 

ardsman. 

That is the policy of enlisting volunteers between 17 and 1814 with- 
out requiring that they take any training. The turnover is about 
1 to 3, or about 130,000 a year. So all we are getting is a whole bunch 
of— 

Mr. Scrivner. A whole bunch of what? 

Secretary Witson. Young untrained boys. The figure that we have 
is that only 20 percent or so have any previous military training. 

I do not blame the young men for it, because the thing is held out 
to them, that it does not affect their schooling and they do not have 
to take the 6 months or 2 years. And, also, we would not worry so 
much about it if we did not live in the atomic age. These things change 
so fast now that you are not going to have a year to take a guard unit 
as is and get it into shape. , 

So I thought I would like to talk about, for the record, the history 
of the thing, and explain the situation a little more. : 


ACTIONS TAKEN TO IMPROVE READINESS OF RESERVES 


1 am glad to give you a statement of the background leading up to 
the Army training program over which there is currently some public 
controversy. 

A full understanding of all that is involved can only be achieved 
through accurate knowledge of this background. 

You are aware that the mission of the Reserve components, directed 
by the Congress, is to provide trained units and qualified individuals 
for active duty in time of war or national emergency. 

When, on August 9, 1955, the President signed the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955, he said: 

I am instructing the Secretary of Defense to take immediate and effective 
action to utilize the means that the bill provides to augment and strengthen 
the Reserve Forces throughout the country. 

In February of 1956 the Reserve Forces Policy Board, established 
by law as the principal adviser to the Secretary of Defense in Reserve 
matters, reported to me on actions needed to strengthen the Reserve 
Forces. The membership of this Board consists of representatives of 
the military departments and active military services, as well as out- 
standing leaders of the Reserve components, including the National 


Guard. 
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In carrying forward the instructions of the President and in 
furtherance of the recommendations of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board, I called on the services in March 1956 to submit up-to-date 
Reserve programs which would assure the readiness of the Reserve 
Forces to meet their missions. 

Two actions were taken in late summer looking toward the goal of 
providing Reserve Forces with basically trained personnel. 

First, the Army requested an increase in strength of the Army Na- 
tional Guard, such increase to consist of prior-service sagas at or 
individuals volunteering for 6 months of active duty for training. 
This request was approved. 

Second, in approving fiscal year 1958 manpower programs, a re- 
quirement was established that establishments of non-prior-service 
personnel into the Reserve, as distinguished from the National Guard, 
would be accomplished only under programs involving active duty or 
active duty for training. 

On November 26, 1956, after preliminary study of the up-to-date 
service Reserve programs, and in consideration of the continued start 
of unreadiness of the Reserve Forces, I instructed the departmental 
Secretaries to take measures without delay to improve the mobilization 
effectiveness of the Ready Reserve. 

I have with me the memorandum of instruction which I will be glad 
to read at this time, or submit for the record, as you wish. 

Mr. Srxes. I think if you will submit it for the record it should be 
adequate. 

Secretary Wirson. Thank you. 

(The information is as follows:) 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, November 26, 1956. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 
Subject: Reserve personnel strength, fiscal year 1958. 


This is further reference to my memorandum, subject: “Personnel strengths, 
fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958,” which I addressed to you on November 16, 
1956. 

In reviewing projected manpower programs, I note that service planning con- 
tinues to contemplate a total Ready Reserve, in reserve, of approximately 
2,900.000. (Reference to Ready Reserve includes the National Guard as well as 
the Federal Reserve.) 

Under existing law the Ready Reserve ceiling of 2,900,000 includes the Ready 
Reserve of the Coast Guard as well as members of the Reserve components on 
active duty. Accordingly, the permissible strength of the Ready Reserve of 
the Department of Defense, not on active duty, is approximately 2,500,000. 

The screening process, therefore, must be so gaged as to keep the strength of 
the Ready Reserve not on active duty at about 2,500,000. Considering currently 
planned mobilization phasing, the Ready Reserve strength of each service, ex- 
clusive of members of the Reserve components in the active forces, should be 
held to an order of magnitude about as follows: 

Ready Reserve 


Service: strength 
PR AML Ua en SOG. J se Ss Ue 1, 448, 000 
RE plete Rammed ees e SUL Sut Whelan ae 530, 000 
I ati sili se ita eT acta ariigs ee icte Soka Eile pt eissereinagas 314, 000 
I I aad cersbaettrag abe entisapiecinap ch caemcsen mean Sn si - salNanseonincaiiaraiaitam 208, 000 

meen sees 2 Get BO eb a ee ee 2, 500, 000 
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It is my concept that this Ready Reserve strength should be structured with 
a portion participating in paid drill and the remainder constituting a pool of 
prior-service personnel with a Ready Reserve obligation. The portion partici- 
pating in periodic drills should in large part consist of a hard core of prior- 
service personnel augmented by members who have been required to undergo 
an initial period of active duty for training. 

Units required should be organized around appropriate numbers of individuals 
in paid drill, with members of the pool designated to bring the units to full 
mobilization allowance. Such designees would muster with the unit from time 
to time, by attending one or more periods of annual training before the end of 
their Ready Reserve vulnerability and obligation. 

Additionally, the pool should contain obligated personnel not assigned or desig- 
nated to organized units, who would be used as fillers and loss replacements in 
the event of need. These individuals should participate in such training as 
prescribed by the Secretary concerned. 

It appears that, in the past, we may have concentrated so heavily on develop- 
ing numerical strength in the Ready Reserve that the requirements for qualita- 
tive readiness may have been insufficiently stressed. 

It is no longer satisfactory to evaluate Reserve components in terms of armory 
facilities, unit strength, drill attendance, and status of equipment. To these 
must be added trained readiness to respond to the instant needs of warfare today 
as it may be initiated by our potential enemies. 

The preponderance of untrained men in some of our Reserve components 
dilutes their combat effectiveness. Therefore, the improvement in quality of 
our Reserve forces, particularly as regards increasing the percentage of basically 
trained individuals among those receiving drill pay, is essential. 

As the basis for providing pay, equipment, and facilities, I desire that measures 
be taken without delay to improve the mobilization effectiveness of the Ready 
Reserve, particularly with respect to those individuals currently in drill pay 
status and future accessions to this status in line with the following: 

(a) Restrict to the minimum the period during which individuals entering 
directly into the Ready Reserve may receive drill pay prior to entry on active 
duty or active duty for training. 

(b) Utilize existing programs and develop additional programs as necessary 
under existing statutes to accomplish the following: 

(1) Beginning as soon as feasible but not later than April 1, 1957, require 
all new accessions to the Reserve components not basically trained to enter on 
active duty or active duty for training shortly after enlisting. This basic train- 
ing to be of sufficient duration to qualify individuals concerned as basically 
trained for duties assigned. 

(2) Initiate programs to raise as expeditiously as practicable the status of 
individual proficiency of those who were members of each Reserve component 
upon the application of the provisions of (1) above, to the minimum level of 4 
months’ basic training, or equivalent, required by law for deployment. 

In consideration of the foregoing, I request that you submit: 

(a) By December 7, 1956, recommended drill pay strength of your Reserve 
components for end fiscal year 1957 and for end fiscal year 1958. 

(b) By December 14, 1956, your programs to implement the objectives I have 
outlined above. 

C. E. WILson. 
NEED FOR INCREASED TRAINING 


Secretary Witson. In response to this instruction, the Army sub- 
mitted its plan which includes a requirement that all non-prior-service 
individuals who enter its Reserve forees—Army Reserve or Army Na- 
tional Guard—undergo a minimum of 6 months of active duty for 
training. 

Each service has somewhat different requirements, both for training 
and mobilization. It has been determined by the Army that its mobili- 
zation plans and readiness goals require this 6 months minimum train- 
ing. This is the basis for current controversies that are being publicly 
aired. 
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In this connection evaluation of results of basic training tests ad- 
ministered to the National Guard divisions during 1956 annual field 
training shows that a man who has completed 2 years’ training with 
the National Guard including 2 summer camps has the equivalent 
training of a man who has completed 8 weeks of basic training. Under 
the law, we cannot deploy a soldier overseas until he has had 4 months 
of basic training or its equivalent. 

Other service plans involve different training programs, including 
different period of active duty for training or of active duty. That 
is a matter for determination primarily by the military officials who 
have the basic responsibility of preparing our forces for defense of 
the Nation. 

This question of mobilization readiness is the basic issue. 

The position of the Department of Defense in this matter has been 
consistent. It has been based strictly on a realistic concern for the 
fundamental military security of the Nation. It has been on the basis 
of this concern that the actions and programs which I have described 
here today have moved forward. 

Now, if it is all right, I would also like to make an additional state- 
ment. Those are the technical facts about the business. 

I will repeat what I have said on many occasions that my principal 
objective with respect to the National Guard is to strengthen it and 
make it a more effective instrument of national defense. 

The concern of the Department of Defense is to achieve a maximum 
degree of combat readiness in the National Guard and to assure, once 
and for all, that no question exists in the minds of anybody as to the 
trained and deployable status of that organization. 

The Army National Guard is permitted to enlist young men between 
the ages of 17 and 1814. These young men are thereafter deferred 
from the draft provided they contmue their National Guard training. 

This provision of law during the Korean conflict and at present has 
resulted in an unacceptably high percentage of persons without prior 
military training in the Army National Guard. 

Because of this high percentage of untrained personnel, 15 months 
were required in the case of 1 division and 16 months in the case of 
the other before those divisions reached Korea. 

At the present time, there are ample numbers in the Army National 
Guard. but 80 percent of them still have had no prior military train- 
ing. The action which I have taken is designed to maintain the 
strength of the guard, while at the same time increasing its experience 
factor to a degree essential to permit it to discharge its mission. 

In the event that war is forced upon this country in the future the 
need for immediate availability of trained people in the National 
Guard, and all the Reserve components, will be of far more immediate 
urgency than at any time in the past. 


NATIONAL GUARD DURING KOREAN WAR 


Regardless of any construction placed upon what I have already 
said, charges were made by many persons, during and after the 
Korean war, to the effect that some individuals entered the National 
Guard to avoid the draft. This probably resulted from the efforts of 
some who were trying to recruit numbers and in so doing placed 
emphasis upon the draft-free feature which the law allowed. 
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To recognize these facts is no reflection on the patriotism of the 

members of the National Guard whose leaders urged its full mobiliza- 
tion, nor should it be interpreted as disparaging the great contribution 
which the National Guard has made throughout the history of our 
country. Still it cannot be denied that the lot of those who entered 
the National Guard and were not mobilized was easier than that of the 
young men who were inducted by selective service or who volunteered 
for the active forces. Those in nonmobilized guard units stayed at 
home without even undergoing the rigors of basic training. It is not 
difficult to realize, without disparaging anyone’s motives, the attitude 
which this developed in the minds of many parents whose sons had 
gone off to fight in Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. Permit me to interrupt right there, if you will. 

From listening to the way you were reported to have said it, the 
implication was that these young men had done something repre- 
hensible. 

Secretary Witson. Well—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Which they did not do. 

Secretary Wiison. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, they engaged in more military 
duty than several million others who did not even go into the National 
Guard, so why cast a stigma on the members of the National Guard 
who did just exactly what the law said they could do and what they 
were encouraged to do? There were a lot who did not go into the 
National Guard. 

Mr. Srxes. Don’t forget, the recruiting programs have encouraged 
young men to participate in the Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why, of course. 

Secretary Wirson. To some extent—and it always happens—you 
have to be careful about everything you ” in this town—I was a 
victim of a certain amount of distortion. I did not call the boys 
draft dodgers, or anything like that. I was Sbatuplladiniy about the 
system. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said that they evaded battle service in Korea. 

Secretary Wiison. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was the report—or at least the import. They 
were not the only ones. I can show you many members of the Regular 
Army who never got to Korea 

Secretary Wirson. It is the difference between tax avoidance and 
tax evasion, if you want to put it that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. No, it is not. 

Secretary Winson. Yes, it is. 

Mr. S1xes. When these boys enlisted they knew they could be called 
into Federal service at any time. 

Secretary Witson. You should read my mail. 

Mr. Scrivner. You should read mine. 

Secretary Witson. I know. There is something to be said on both 
sides; there is not any doubt about that. That is not the point. The 
point is—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Can we in this committee have the assurance that you 
do not feel that the young men who enter the Guard are draft dodgers; 
what you are trying to say is that America needs a program that will 
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give us more ready trained men available for the immediate service 
an atomic age will require ¢ 

Secretary Wison. That is correct; there is not any doubt about 
that. That is the whole argument. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED TRAINING ON SIZE OF GUARD 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Secretary, in that connection, the National Guard 
feels generally that to put the 6-month training requirement into effect 
will very materially reduce the size of the Guard. They feel that such. 
a requirement may actually cripple operating capabilities of the 
Guard. Have you considered that possibility ? 

Secretary Witson. We do not think it will, if they turn around and 
sell it. 

LENGTH OF NECESSARY TRAINING PERIOD 


Mr. Sixes. Have you thought of this: Have you thought of the pos- 
sibility of splitting the 6-month requirement, so that Guard recruits 
could get the required training in two summers ¢ 

Secretary Witson. Well, that is one possibility. You see, the 
trouble is you have a big, expensive training load if you try to do it all 
inasummer. I donot think it is very feasible. 

I explored the possibility of 4 months’ training, because the law 
says that a minimum of 4 months is necessary before you can send a 
boy overseas. General Taylor and the whole Army staff say in all 
fairness to the individuals that 6 months is the minimum they will 
recommend, 

Mr. Sixes. The Guard states that the man who has 6 months of 
training under present programs actually gets only 8 weeks of what is 
basic training, and the rest of the time is in unit and other training 
that he would get in the National Guard. If the basic training pro- 
gram requires only 8 weeks you should be able to do the job you want 
in a program of much less than 6 months. 

Secretary Witson. Well, none of the military people with experi- 
ence think that is so. 

Mr. Sixes. Certainly you realize that a great many men in the 
National Guard have had adequate military experience and given 
distinguished service. 

Secretary Wiison. I mean the ones I have to depend upon for my 
advice. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are talking about the Regular Army. 

Secretary Wiison. I am. 

Mr. Scrivner. You ought to talk with somebody who has had 
National Guard service. 

Secretary Witson. There have been National Guard people in- 
volved in this whole business. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they are submerged and their voices are not 
heard. 

If this were an entirely new program and if you were just starting 
out a new setup of the National Guard, this program would be feasible, 
perhaps not for 6 months, because I do not think you need that. I 
agree with Mr. Sikes. I have trained quite a few men in the National 
Guard myself, and you do not need 6 months to properly train these 
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men to do the job that the National Guard is designated to do. TI can 
recall that you trained highly competent officers in only 90 days. 

What you have here in the National Guard is already a going con- 
cern. You either have to stop it and start it off new, or take it from 
where you have it and improve on it. 

Secretary Wirson. You see, Mr. Congressman, we are not trying to 
make the thing retroactive. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know you are not. 

Secretary Witson. We just say from now on, 

Mr. Scrivner. That is my under standing. 

Secretary Wirson. I would say it is about the same as starting 
new. Under our program we will, within a relatively short period 
of time, greatly improve the training and the state of readiness of 
the guard units. Whether they can be maintained at the 400,000 level, 
which we have established on the assumption they would be trained, 
T am not sure. 

There were two actions I took. One was to authorize the higher 
number, and the other was to approve the training. I carefully looked 
into the business. It is true that perhaps I dealt with people who are 
interested in having the maximum effective strength of the units, but 
I made a real effort myself to see if a lesser period might provide 
adequate training. I cannot reduce it under 4 months, I do not think, 
because that is the minimum required by the law before any man can 
be deployed overseas. 

The need for more training is there. Whether part of that train- 
ing or part of the 6 months is used up in doing something that the 
guard does on its own, quite frankly I cannot say. 

Mr. Sixers. Well, I do not know that we need to spend additional 
time on this. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me make some comments and ask some ques- 
tions. 

Secretary Wuson. If it is not clear in my statement that there is 
no personal criticism of any of the young men who elected to go this 
way, I would like to have that understood. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Secretary Wirson. I was going to wind up by saying this: 

The program which the Army and the Defense Department is put- 
ting into effect is designed directly to assist the National Guard, giving 
it the kind of trained and instantly ready capability which the condi- 
tions of modern warfare and its mobilization requirements make 
imperative. 

That is all I have proposed. The memorandum, which went out 
November 26, sets as a total Reserve 214 million, of which 1,448,000 
were Army, 530,000 Navy, 314,000 Air Force, and 208,000 Marine. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, that will all be in the record. 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. 


ATTITUDE OF ARMY TOWARD NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Manon. We are all concerned with and interested in this 
problem, very vitally. Of course, legislatively the matter will be 
handled by the Committee on Armed Services, rather than this com- 
mittee. 
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Secretary Wixson. That is correct. What I am told is that there 
is no legislation involved; rather it is a matter of administrative 
procedure. I am sure that the pore of the National Guard Asso- 
ciation are fearful that they will lose in numbers. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is only half of it. 

Secretary Wison. I do not know what else they are afraid of. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know how much experience you have had 
in the National Guard, if any. Probably you have had none. 

If you will pardon a personal reference, my history with the Na- 
tional Guard goes back to the spring of 1917. It became a very great 
part of my life, and along with thousands of others I made rather 
considerable personal and financial sacrifice to serve. I have watched, 
since 1917, the attitude of the Regular services toward the National 
Guard, and it has been reprehensible. What they would like to do, 
and quite often have done, is to merely make the National Guard a 
replacement training cadre for the Regular services. 

hey talk about the Regulars being the hard core of battle-trained, 
experienced personnel around which the services are formed, yet the 
figures of the Korean war showed that 90 percent of the combat was 
done by Reserve and civilian soldiers and not by the Regular per- 
sonnel, In fact, research disclosed some Regular personnel who didn’t 
serve overseas in either World War II or Korea. 

To do what has been suggested, as I said earlier, if you are organ- 
izing a new National Guard from scratch, you could have some argu- 
ment for it, though not necessarily the 6 months. The observation 
Mr. Sikes made was very appropriate. 

There should be a good, sound, basic training; yes. But here is 
what you are doing now, in substance: Changing the mission of the 
National Guard. It would be inferred from what you have said that 
they are now to be D-day troops. That has never been the conception 
of the National Guard at any time I have ever heard of it. They were 
never expected to be D-day troops. 

Of course, the recommendation which you received was based on 
the advice of Regular officers, few, if any, of whom have ever had 
any National Guard experience or training, or any great concern 
with the National Guard. ‘Too often the attack has been: “They are 
just weekend soldiers.” 

We have been called tin soldiers. We have been called a lot 
of things. As long as I can remember, there have been all sorts of 
slurs and aspersions cast at the National Guard, which has been 
composed throughout history of some of the most dedicated military 
men this Nation has ever seen, and I do not except the Regular Army, 
even with the high regard I have for them. 

Now, to say that the 2 years and the 2 camps is not even equivalent 
to 8 weeks’ basic training is without factual foundation whatsoever. 
Ihave seen these men. I have seen the results they get. 

There is talk about just 1 night a week, but it is not just 1 night a 
week. They get paid for 1 night a week, yes; but if you will go to 
visit a National Guard armory in this country you will find the men 
down there more than 1 night a week, and not only that, but they are 
putting in outside work in order to improve themselves in their mili- 


tary knowledge. 
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Now, you said something—and I have forgotten the exact state- 
ment—about 20 percent of them staying. There is always going to be 
a rotation and loss. Unless all of them start on the same da Ly, you are 
going to have losses every week that comes along, as somebody is 
going to be discharged out of some unit. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED TRAINING REQUIREMENT 


My own feeling is that this program as proposed and as it has been 
discussed will not, as you say, strengthen the National Guard, while it 
will not wreck, it is bound to ‘have a harmful effect. 

I can recall just a week or so ago—maybe 2 weeks ago—lI received a 
booklet from the Department of Defense setting out several ee 
that a young man had for fulfilling his military obligation. It wa 
recommended by the Department of Defense and published by the 
Department of Defense. One of them was the National Guard obli- 

ation, but it did not talk about this 6 months’ training; and that was 
ust 2 weeks ago. If that has come to pass, somebody has wasted a 
Jot of money printing his book, which must soon be reprinted. 

As to these young men whom you have referred to as avoiding serv- 
ice in the Korean war, these young men themselves had no way of 
knowing whether they’ would be called into active duty or not. Cer- 
tainly I did not know, and they could not tell whether their division or 
separate unit was going to be called to service or not. 

Throughout the histor y of this Nation, from the Revolutionary War 
on up, men just like these young men going in the National Guard have 
saved this country, and you know it. The National Guard training 
program has been carried on for years, and it has proved pretty 
successful, and it is far better now than it has ever before been in all 
the history of the Nation. 

Let us see what you are doing. It has been a studied program; 
there is no question in my mind whatsoever. 

Secretary Witson. Well—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Please let me continue. Let us consider what you 
are talking about. I said it would hurt the National Guard, rather 
than strengthen it. That is based upon this point among others: For 
a long time the National Guard w as, aS compared to the Army Re- 
serve, In units which were being paid for 48 weekly drills and 2 weeks 
of camp, where the Reserve units were going to camp and being paid 
for 2 weeks with no weekly drill pay. Then finally came two pay 
drills a month. That made the competition between Reserve and 
National Guard a little keener. Now a great many, if not all of them, 
are now getting a paid drill each w eek for 48 weeks and 2 weeks in 

camp, just exactly the same as the National Guard had for years 
received. 
STATE OBLIGATION OF NATIONAL GUARD 


In addition to the obligations a man has as a reservist, a National 
Guard man has to carry certain other burdens, namely the burden of 
State duty. That means in case of a riot of any kind they are subject 
to State call. If there is a flood, such as this one we are now having, 
or the one we had in Kansas in 1951, they are subject to call. Lf there 
is a prison break they are subject to call. 
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All of those are added obligations which a member of the National 
Guard takes on, and I will say that they are rather onerous. 1 have 
been on all those types of duty, on just an hour’s call, which disrupts 
your entire family life, business, and everything else. 

Now, if I were a young man today and I were in a community 
where we had both the National Guard and a Reserve unit and if 
were given my choice, there could only be one logical choice. I would 
get everything in the Army Reserve that I would get in the National 
Guard, without the added State obligation. I am quite sure that some 
of your advisers, not having lived in the National Guard, did not 
realize and did not understand and did not appreciate and certainly 
undervalued those differences. If they can see the competition and 
the difference, they certainly have not considered them. 

It is just the same as it would be in the automobile industry. If 
you would offer two cars at the same price, you would take what you 
considered to be the better bargain, would you not, the car with the 
lesser defects ? 

MISSION OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Secretary Wuson. Apparently I am in a very delicate position of 
being in the middle of a very old controversy. Actually, 1 thought 
what we were doing here was just the reverse; that it would strengthen 
the position of the National Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but you do not understand the difficulties 
under which not only the National Guard officers but the men labor. 
You do not appreciate what the impact is upon the man who has a 
job, and upon his employer. You do not appreciate the impact it has 
in a lot of places, such as schools, communities, and the States them- 
selves. 

Secretary Witson. Oh, yes. It is not quite as bad as that. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are going to say that the National Guard is 
going to be a D-day operation, you are going to have to make a lot 
of changes, but that has not been the idea. That is not the concept 
of the National Guard. So far as this atomic age is concerned, one 
of the greatest dangers for this country would be panic, of course. | 
have seen National Guard men called out on different kinds of duty, 
and I am telling you they would be in a position, with what they have 
right now, to take care of the panic end of it. 

So far as the comparison of training is concerned, you will pick out 
any Army Reserve infantry unit you want to and let me pick out a 
National Guard infantry unit; stand them up beside each other, then 
we will see which one measures up the best. 

Secretary Witson. I would like to say a little more about this, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Mr. Manon. You may extend this in the record as much as you 
want, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. You mean after the hearing today? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Wiison. There is no use in taking too much time about it, 
but certainly I have no purpose at all of hurting the National Guard 
or marking it down. I was trying to strengthen its position. 

There is a difference between D-day—that is, immediate readiness— 
and D-plus-6-months or 3 months. I thought I was protecting the 
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National Guard by increasing its effectiveness. Some way or other 
we have to build up some effective Reserves. 
Mr. Scrivner. That is true. 


VALUE OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Secretary Wirson. Where do I do it? Do I do it in the National 
Guard, in a sensible way, or do I do it on the side? If I start to do it 
on the side and leave the National Guard hanging—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is one other point, for this is what happens: 
You can have a pretty well-trained National Guard outfit, and if you 
will pardon another reference, the original 65 men who went into 
World War II out of the N National Guard company in which I was 
at one time an officer had 42 of those 65 who made commissions, and 
4 of them were battlefield commissions. If that is not a pretty good 
outfit, I do not know what is, and I would like to see some other 
outfit, either Regular or Reserve, equal that score. At one time we 
had 5 of our members at West Point. In a period of 5 years we had 
16 graduates from West Point. You can have the best unit in the 
world, but when they are called into Federal service what happens? 
Then you have a lot ‘of new men, the selectees, or whatever you want 
to call them, who are brought in to bring units up to war strength, 
and of course that dilutes the strength of ‘that « ‘company, because then 
they must absorb the new men. 

Under your program, with many others having had the training 
when they come into the National Guard unit in time of emergency, 
they will have had the training, and that delay should not take place 
as it has taken place in times past. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR GUARD TO ENLIST DISCHARGED ARMY PERSONNEL 


Secretary Wirson. There is another thing that we are doing. The 
men who get out of active duty with the Army, who have finished up 
the 2 years, have an addi tional Reserve obligation. For a 60-day 
period the National Gu: urd will have the first call on those people, to 
try to persuade them in their own localities to join up with the 
National Guard. 

So far as I am concerned personally, I am doing everything I can 
think of to help the National Guard. ; 


Mr. Sikes. Let me ask one other question, and then I think we 
should leave the subject for the time being. 


SUMMARY OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Secretary Wi. son. [ would like to tell the committee that within the 
last month I put in one final plea: Could we get along with 4 months 
training instead of 6 months? And the Army said “No.” They 
recommended strongly that the training be for 6 months. q 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to review these 
remarks, do a good job for the record, and furnish 
this point. 


(The information is as follows:) 


a Statement at 


The law designates the National Gui ird as “an integral part of the first-line 
defenses of the United States * * *” Further to this role. the guard has been 


assigned, by statute, a high priority for mobilization in a w: ir or general emer- 
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gency. It is obvious, therefore, that the National Guard must reach a status of 
training and readiness that will enable it to fulfill the military missions entailed. 

The objective of the Army’s Reserve component training programs is to achieve 
through weekly drills and annual training a state of readiness that will permit 
units, when ordered to active duty in an emergency, to undertake at once their 
postmobilization training, 

This postmobilization training is the final stage in readying Reserve compo- 
nent units for deployment and commitment to action; it extends over a minimum 
of 3 months. 

During this time, companies train together as battalions, and the battalions 
engage in combined-arms tactical training. Then the battalions join their regi- 
ments which participate in division field exercises and maneuvers. 

During the latter phases, commanders and staffs at all echelons are trained 
in the techniques of leadership, command, and control so that the great firepower 
intrinsic in these forces may be applied effectively to destroy the enemy and gain 
victory with minimum sacrifice of men and materiel. 

As the basis for proceeding with postmobilization training, it is essential that 
Reserve component units have devoted their major training efforts to the unit 
(company) training and advanced unit (battalion) training phases. This, in 
turn, requires that individual members have progressed through basic combat 
training, advanced individual training, and small-unit training. This is pre- 
cisely what is accomplished in the 6-months active duty for training program. 

If Army Reserve component units, including the National Guard, must devote 
their program to the basic and advanced individual training phases, they cannot 
achieve the premobilization readiness goals necessary. What we are trying to 
do is to bring all Reserve component units to a level of premobilization training 
which will insure that they are employed as units upon mobilization and not 
employed as replacement training cadres. 

Unless non-prior-service men enlisted in the guard are required to take the 6- 
month training, the Army National Guard will not be able fully to carry out its 
statutory role as part of the Nation’s first line defenses. On the other hand, 
units of the Army Reserve, under current enlistment programs, are being 
strengthened by an input of men who have completed 2 or more years of active 
service or a minimum of 6 months of active duty for training. 

Since passage of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, there has been better than 
a 35 percent increase in the paid participation in the Army Reserve. Not only 
does this increase consist in the main of trained individuals, but also it has 
produced a better officer-enlisted ratio since a greater proportion of the input 
has consisted of enlisted personnel. 

Naturally, the mobilization mission of the National Guard was the primary 
factor taken into consideration in establishing training requirements. In their 
deliberations, however, my advisers are fully aware of the dual status of the 
National Guard. 

In this connection, the results of a study prepared in the fall of 1953 of the 
extent of purely State duties performed by the guard are of interest. The fact 
that performance of such purely State duties involves less of a burden than is 
generally believed was pointed out in July 1955 to the Senate Armed Forces 
Committee during hearings on extension of the draft. 

Hore is the statement placed in the record at that time: 

“Based on reports received from 43 States, there were 370 instances during 
the 7-year period 1947-53 in which either Army National Guard or Air National 
Guard personnel were called out to perform State duties. This is an annual 
average of 1.3 emergencies per State. 

“These reports further indicate that the number of men involved averaged 
between 50 and 60. Assuming an average National Guard strength of 6,000 per 
State during that 7-year period, this means less than 1 percent of the National 
Guard were employed each year in the 1.3 emergencies. 

“Thus at the most the average member of the National Guard could expect to 
be involved in not more than 1 emergency during a 74- to 9-year term of service.” 


NEED FOR UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
Mr. Srxes. I want to yield briefly to Mr. Miller, because he has had 


many years of distinguished service in the National Guard. Possibly 
he desires to make a comment on this subject. 
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Mr. Mrruer. Ishould like to. Thank you very much. 

If I may just put a question to Mr. Wilson at this point, we could 
let him answer it at his leisure, or have Admiral Radford do so. 

This is the thought I have in mind, Mr. Secretary: I am sure you 
wish to strengthen the National Guard and the Reserves. 

Secretary Wuson. That isr ight. 

Mr. Mriirr. But is it not almost necessary, in view of what Admiral 
Radford said yesterday about the deemphasizing of the quantity of 
Reserves which would be necessary—the fact that he no longer 
envisages a war in which there might be millions of men involved, 
because of the high firepower in the atomic world in which we live 
today—that we ought to start right from scratch and first of all decide 
whether you are going to abandon the claims the Department has 
always made as to the necessity for universal military training? Cer- 
tanly you do not want UMT if we are not going to have millions of 
men under arms in a future war. Do you not have to reevaluate the 
concept of your Reserves and decide whether you want minutemen 
ready to go right in, with a million or 2 million of them, or whether 
you are going “to build up a large backlog of Reserves, as used to be 
the theory, for a war which might last 5 or 6 years ? 

If you would care to comment on that later, I would appreciate it. 
I think it is a fundamental revision we need, particularly of the UMT 
concept. 

Secretary Wirson. I would like to say we have been working on it 
in the direction Admiral Radford was talking about, with fewer 
numbers but with a greater state of readiness. 

Mr. Mixxer. I wish you would discuss the doing away, once and for 
all, with the question of whether we ought to “have UMT or not. 
Frankly I can see no need for UMT if you are not going to have many 
millions of men under arms. 

Secretary Wixson. No one has ever heard me make a statement in 
favorof UMT. Ihave not done it. 


USE OF RESERVES TO DECREASE REQUIRED STANDING MILITARY FORCES 


Mr. Wuirren. Would you yield to me, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxes. Surely. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to join with Mr. Scrivner and others 
with regard to the National Guard and our feelings about the fine job 
it has done in war and peace. 

I raise again the epeate that we devote little attention to the absolute 
need to keep the National Guard and a strong Reserve program. I 
do not mean people are not aware of it, or disturbed, but when you talk 
about 20 or 30 years of maintaining a Defense E stablishment of the 
size it is now, I think in effect you are saying that the only way any 
nation can do that is through a National Guard and a Reserve pro- 
gram. This is basic. 

Mr. Secretary, you have given weight to my view about it. Ap- 
ROreAny your Department is inter ested in keeping a big regular mili- 
tary force indefinitely, as against the other two. I think, from an 
economic standpoint—— 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Congressman, you are exactly wrong. It is 
just the reverse of that. One reason we are anxious to get. w ell trained 
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Reserves is so that we can reduce the number in the regular forces. 
We do not like to have to draft young men for 2 years. If they can 
take 6 months training somewhere and then go on a local drill basis 
and be ready for what might be needed, it is much more economical for 
the country, and it disturbs the lives of the young men of our country 
considerably less. So our whole position is not a bigger Regular 
Army as against the National Guard or the Reserves, but it is for a 
better Reserve so that you do not need so many in your regular service. 
I do not mean only the Army; I am talking about all the military 
services. 
Mr. Wurrren. Of course, I had reference to our whole military 
service, rather than the Army. 


EFFECT OF 6-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM IN REGULAR SERVICES 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, somewhat in a similar vein, has anyone 
on your staff discussed with you the possibility that the emphasis now 
being placed on the 6-month trainee program may be hurting the 
Regular services by putting greater emphasis on encouraging young 
men to take the 6-month training rather than to go into the Regular 
services: Has that been discussed with you? 

Secretary Witson. We have considered it, yes, but there is no evi- 
dence that it is doing it. 

Mr. Sixes. You do not feel that the great emphasis on the 6-month 
program is reducing enlistments in the “Regular services / 

Secretary Wiison. I do not think so. 

Mr. Sixes. You have considered that possibility ? 

Secretary ‘Wison. Surely. Originally, we wanted the 6-month 
program to be part of the draft, when we proposed the law. Then 
we could have strengthened the services and we could have had reserves 
without putting all men through 2 years’ training. There is an expense 
in calling a man out of his commercial life for 2 years just to train him. 
It seemed to be foolish, if you could do it in 6 months. You men 
argue that we could do it in 4 months. Well, six seemed to be right. 

o the degree that people are volunteering in that program, we are 
getting ourselves a good Reserve without taking 2 years out of the 
active lives of the young men of our country. 


SOVIET TACTICAL ATOMIC CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Let me go on to another subject. What does our intel- 
ligence tell us about the progress of the Soviets in developing battle- 
field atomic units comparable to our own ? 

Secretary Witson. Isuppose it ought to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BUDGET LEVELS IN FUTURE 


Mr. Sixes. I noted some reference in the concluding part of your 
statement to a level off. Do I interpret that correctly to mean you feel 
under present world conditions this is about the budget level we can 
anticipate for a number of years / 

Secretary Wirrson. That is what I can foresee now; that is, short of a 
real improvement in the international situation and some understand- 
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ing on disarmament. Then we could move in the direction of cutting 
down the force. The other reason for substantial change would be if 
it worsened into a war. Then you would have to increase the size of 
the forces again. You would have to mobilize. If it were a small war, 
as some people talk about, which is a little hard for me to foresee, 
then you might have something like Korea when you would have a 
partial mobilization. You would have an increase in expenses, with 
the hope it could be held within certain areas or limits. But we have 
plenty of military strength now for the initial stages of anything that 
the military people and myself can reasonably foresee. 


INITIAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Sikes. You mentioned the consideration which was given to an 
increase in this budget, I believe, to $48 billion. If the budget had 
been increased to $48 billion, in what principal areas would the increase 
in expenditure have been ¢ 

Secretary Witson. It would have been roughly about the same as 
the percentage division of the budget now. Each of the services put 
ina request. That is customary. They have been doing it for many 
years. Youmen who have watched it know it. 

Mr. Sixes. Was that actually the initial request of the services ? 

Secretary Witson. That was the initial request. Mr. McNeil points 
out it was not even detailed. It was just a “flash” estimate that was 
uot backed up by detailed plans or programs. 

There was one initial submission made after the outbreak of fighting 
in Korea which was over $100 billion, and it was ultimately marked 
down to about $60 billion for new obligational authority. 

Mr. Manion. During Korea, [ think it was. 

Secretary Winson. Yes. 

Mr. Sikes. During Korea. 

Secretary Witson. The thing happens every year. I even asked 
Mr. McNeil, when I first came down here: 

Ilow do you run this business? Do you ask for just exactly the minimum 
you think you need, or do vou ask for more than you need so that the Congress 


can cut you down a billion or two and show the folks back home they are working 
hard? How do you handle it? 


And Mr. MeNeil said: 


Tell them the truth and put it out and validate it with the facts and you will 
probably get what you ask for. 

That is what we have been doing. We do work the services down. 
We have to. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you recall in what particulars the respective services 
wanted to increase their own budgets? Did they want more planes? 
Did they want more men? Or did they want a little more of every- 
thing ? 

Secretary Wrson. They want more of everything. 

Mr. Sikes. Did they want to continue the emphasis on the atomic 
phase of weapons and training ? 

Secretary Wirson, Everything. And they wanted both the new 
and the old at the same time. You see, I do not criticize the military 
people for wanting to have a surplus, because it is their business to 
be sure they minimize the military risks. 
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Mr. Sixes. I was glad to hear you say the other day that you are 
not too disturbed by a little interservice rivalry and bickering at 
times. It appears to me in this age in which we live, where we are 
constantly developing new weapons, that a spirit of competition is 
a good thing. 

Secretary Wirson. Well, I have never liked to have a lot of yes- 
people around me. I do not gain anything by that. If the people 
have an honest difference of opinion, I will not issue an order and 
say, “You have to believe the same thing.” If a man states a position, 
I like him to have a reason for it and not just be arbitrary and preju- 
diced, but I think we are getting along all right. 


DISARMAMENT POSSIBILITIES 


Mr. Srxes. There is constant talk about the hope for disarmament, 
to which we all subscribe. If there should be a general disarmament 
program—in what major areas do you think the military services 
would reduce spending activities if this were left to the military 
services to decide? 

Secretary Wriison. I think myself that if there is any progress 
made in that area it will be general and it would affect all kinds of 
armaments and all kinds of weapons. The first steps being discussed 
now are a limit of 214 million on the number of men in the United 
States and Russia, and China would take the same thing. I think 
they had Britain and France in at 750,000. As a sort of initial step 
that would be agreed upon. So far as I know that is still being 
talked about in the United Nations. 

Mr. Manon. It very well might possibly happen. 

Secretary Witson. That is the kind of an orderly evolution you 
“or about. That would not upset things too much one way or the 
other. 

REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxzs. I noted your reference also to a staff study regarding the 
effect of a reduction of personnel over a period of years by approxi- 
mately 800,000 men. Did that have to do with the coming of an 
easing in world tensions, prefacing the coming of peace, or did it 
have to do with the development of new weapons ? 

Secretary Wixson. It had to do with both. We make all kinds of 
studies all the time. It had no special significance, nor was it approved 
by anybody in authority as being a desirable step. The thing that gave 
it visibility was that it leaked on us, which it should not have done. 
Somebody in the outfit somewhere gave information of a military 
nature, which they should not have done. It caused us some difficul- 
ties abroad. 

We are making studies like that all the time. You have to re- 
member that at one time we had a military organization of something 
less than 114 million men. 

The thing that made it difficult was the publicity. We do carry 
a big load in our country with our 2.8 million. The Germans are 
talking about a force of 500,000 men, and it will take a little while to 

et up there. They have 50 million people in their country. If we 
ad the same proportion that they will get, even when they get up 
there, we would only have 1,650,000 men in uniform. 
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We carry the biggest load in the percentage of our gross national 
product that we devote to defense, and in our percentage of men in 
uniform, of any member of the NATO Alliance. 


ELIMINATION OF DRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that within a year or 2 years or in the 
foreeable future, the present military program will make it possible 

to eliminate the draft ? 

reteny Witson. I do not think we can eliminate the draft as long 
as we have somewhere between 21% and 3 million men in uniform. I 
cannot see how we can do it. 

According to the records—I was not here at the time, but I have 
looked it up—we could not keep up our authorized strengths before 
Korea of approximately 114 million men. They were going down 
under strength, under thhe authorized ceiling, because they could 
not get enough volunteers, so I do not see how you can eliminate the 
draft as long : as we keep more than 214 million men in uniform. 


EMPHASIS ON PAY FOR SKILL 


Mr. Srxes. How much emphasis does the Department place on the 
new concept of pay for skill, rather than pay for length of service and 
rank? 

Secretary Witson. We think we should put more emphasis on pay 
for skill and not so much on—what do we call it?—the Methuselah 
concept. 

Mr. Srxxs. It sounds to me like there are very good possibilities 
there. Are you going to recommend the new program to Congress 
this year? 

Secretary Witson. We have the Cordiner committee working on 
it. We expect to get the report. As a matter of fact, I have gotten 
some of their preliminary recommendations, and they are now under 
study. Wecan put part of this program into effect administratively. 
Part of it we may have to have some authorization for, and a change 
in statutes. 

Undoubtedly, we can improve the state of readiness and efficiency 
of our military people if we can do what we are talking about. In 
other werds, we should pay the money and recognize the merits of the 
skilled people « and the ones who carry the load. If we do not do that, 
especially with these modern, highly technical weapons, we will not 
have the people to take proper care of them and it will be a waste. 

Mr. Sixes. And you are losing your skilled people almost as fast 
as you train them, in many important fields. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Suxes. I wonder if you have some additional material to show 
what you are trying to accomplish, which can be included in the 
record at this point? 

Secretary Wirson. I could send the committee copies of this Cor- 
diner committee report when our examination of it is completed and 
our program is firmed up. I have a fine group of people on that, both 
inside the services and out. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC POWER 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, we are taking steps, and I think very 
proper steps, toward greater use of atomic power for ships, toward 
atomic-powered carriers and toward additional atomic-powered sub- 
marines. My only apprehension is that we may not be moving fast 
enough. Is the present program based upon the state of readiness 
of the reactors and machinery rather than upon the desire for more 
money to go faster ? 

Secretary Wirson. It is a proper compromise of the two, if you 
want to call it that. Theartisnew. We can be a little more certain 
and get better products if we do not crowd it too fast. 

We are crowding the whole economy of the country pretty fast, as 
has been pointed out in our discussion here. We are getting compe- 
tition for technicians and engineers, and the cost-price level is going 
up. 
i happen to think, with I believe some reason, that the present 
relation of expenditures to the total gross national product of the 
country and our industrial capacity is about all we can take without 
some controls and really keep our people reasonably satisfied. A 
sound economy is part of a sound defense. Our defense is based on 
forces in being and equipment, but it has also certain economic factors 
and spiritual factors back of it. The people have got to believe in the 
thing or you will not finally have it anyway. 

Mr. SrKes. Do we know what progress the Russians are making in 
developing atomic-powered submarines and ships? 

Secretary Wirson. I personally know of no atomic-powered work 
on the part of the Russians. I think you must remember their situa- 
tion is different from ours. Their defense needs might be different. 


NUMBER OF AIR WINGS 


Mr. Srxes. You say that at the end of fiscal 1958 we will have a total 
of 128 wings in the Air Force. How many will we have at the end 
of fiscal 1957? 

Secretary Witson. I think 137 wings. 

Mr. SrKes. Is this actually a reduction, or a reorganization ? 

Secretary Witson. It is some of each. 

Mr. SrKes. Is it a reduction because you are phasing out planes that 
are obsolescent ? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. It is a reorganization particularly in the 
sense of the B-52’s replacing the B-36’s, where we go up to 45 heavy 
bombers per wing instead of 30, which would be the equivalent of put- 
ting in 514 more wings. So it is a reorganization of the wings in 
that sense. 

Mr. Srxes. I believe you have in your fiscal year 1958 budget a sub- 
stantial part of nearly a billion dollars that the Congress gave you, 
in addition to your request last year, do you not? 

Secretary Witson. We have programed, as I remember it—and, Mr. 
McNeil, if I am not right, you correct me 





Mr. Manon. Mr. McNeil could give us that in detail. 
Secretary Witson. I think I can give it rather quickly. We pro- 
gramed, I believe, $700 million of the $900 million in service obliga- 
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tions for 1957, which leaves a carryover of $200 million of it to be 
programed for obligation in fiscal 1958. Is that correct, Mr. McNeil 

Mr. McNet. That is the net result. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Sikes, may I ask one question ? 

Mr. SrKes. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. As to the number of wings, I do not know whether 
you mentioned it or not, but surely some place in your organization 
to make up your wings you must be making a provision for some 
missile wings; is that not true? 

Secretary Wiison. That is correct. One guided missile wing is 
included in the Air Force structure for 1958. There are also missiles 
in the Army, although they are not organized in wings. The Red- 
stone takes the place of some of the tactical aircraft. The whole 
business is in a state of change at this time. 


PERSONNEL REPLACED BY CONTRACT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Srkes. Will you prepare and submit for the record a statement 
on the number of civilian employees or military personnel who have 
been replaced by contract employees? That will take some study. 

Secretary Witson. Can we do that? 

Mr. McNeu. I think we can. 

(The information is as follows:) 

During the 4-year period from January 31, 1953, to January 31, 1957, the total 
number of military personnel has been reduced by approximately 730,000, the 
number of direct hire civilian personnel has been reduced by 250,000, and the 
number of contract hire civilians overseas has been reduced by about 150,000. 
During this same period, over 50,000 military personnel were made available 
for the operating forces as a result of being replaced by civilian personnel. 
While some of the functions of supply and maintenance previously performed 
by the Department of Defense military and civilian personnel may now be 
performed by employees of private contractors, existing records do not provide 
a feasible basis for determining the extent of such substitution. 

Mr. Mitier. May I interject a question ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 


MARINE CORPS TACTICAL AIR POWER 


Mr. Mituier. This relates to tactical air. You have mentioned, 
Mr. Secretary, that the Air Force responsibilities have been some- 
what reduced with respect to tactical air support for troops because 
of the work being taken over by missiles. How has that affected the 
Marine air? Is there any reduction in tactical Marine air support? 

Secretary Witson. They will probably follow along a little later. 
The policy the marines have is to take whatever has developed and 
been proved in any of the services and if it fits their requirements, 
take it on. Potentially there is going to be some review later on of 
the Marine structure, but in the evolution of things it is not quite ready 
to be done now. 

BRAIN WASHING 


Mr. Stes. Mr. Secretary, what emphasis is now being placed upon 
defense against brain washing on the part of basic trainees? We 


hear a lot about brain washing. It has become a generally used 
term. Many writers have deplored the effectiveness of the brain 
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washing techniques used by the Chinese Communists used against 
our people in the Korean war. Are we making any determined ‘etlort 
in our training program to prepare men to withstand brain washing? 

Secretary Witson. We appointed a committee some time back on 
the standards in that area. 

Mr. Stxes. We had a very fine presentation in the Army subcom- 
mittee last year by a young major who had given a lot of study to 
the problem and who seemed to know a great deal about it. I believe 
there is a lot of information available, if the services will use it. Are 
we still in the committee stage, or are you now using that information ¢ ) 

Secretary Witson. I am sure we are using some of it, but we are i 
not really taking what you might call an advanced course in psy- 
chology of the brain w ashing business. 

I think what has happened in that area is that there are fewer and 
fewer people who are susceptible to the Communist propaganda now 
because of what the Communists have done in a recent year or two. 
Some people who might have rather easily succumbed to brain wash- : 
ing since the Hungarian business have resisted it more. The brain | 
washing business, I suppose, is a little like a hypnosis or being hypno- 
tized. You have to sort of lend yourself to it a bit or you do not 
succumb so easily. 


TI 


ESTIMATES OF SOVIET MILITARY PROGRESS 


Mr. Sixes. I have one additional question. The Senate Investi- 
gating Committee has charged, and I quote from them: 

That the Nation’s atomic age defenses have been weakened by the adminis- 
tration’s tendency to either ignore or underestimate Soviet military progress. 
May we have your comment on that? 

Secretary Wirson. I do not think there is any merit in that criti- 
cism. 

Mr. Stes, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norreti. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 


COST STUDIES 


Mr. Ritry. Mr. Secretary, I know you are tremendously interested 
in getting the best results from expenditures of dollars in the de- 
fense program, just as this committee is. I wonder if you would tell 
this committee what steps have been taken to analyze the costs, par- 
ticularly in procurement, and maintenance, to see whether or not we 
are getting value for the dollars that we spend. Do you have a com- 
mission of cost accountants or a study group of some kind? 

Secretary Witson, The services are doing it all the time, as part 
of their regular purchasing procedures and program. Every once 
in a while on a rather important one it comes to my attention. 

We had a new missile, for instance, which we were about ready to 
put into production and start contracting for. I put some consider- 
able personal time on that in order to get a savings, and I was success- 
ful in saving considerable money in the advance preparation for it 
by my insistence that their first estimates were excessively high. I 
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forced the people to go back and refigure it and handle it more care- 
fully. I could put into the record the details of that particular mis- 
sile as a typical example, if you would like. 

Mr. Ruiter. I think that would be beneficial. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Department of the Army requested approval of a program to procure 
an initial quantity of a newly developed guided missile and related ground equip- 
ment during fiscal year 1957 at a cost of $79,620,000. This total cost was based 
on cost estimates provided by the manufacturer. The Secretary of Defense 
felt that these costs were too high and directed that they be restudied. On 
the basis of further review, the costs of both the missiles and ground equip- 
ment were reduced substantially and approval was given to procure the initial 
quantity at a revised cost of $46 million. 

Mr. Ritry. It occurs to me that the people in the procurement pro- 
gram and in the contracting program sometimes follow the line of 
least resistance. I do not mean to reflect on them, because I know they 
are doing the best they know in line with their experience but they 
have not been out in the competitive field as you and other industri- 
alists have. Iam just wondering if some commission to make a study 
of these costs would not be beneficial in reducing some of the expendi- 
tures for the different units we have to buy. 

Secretary Witson. We probably have to depend upon our con- 
tractors pretty largely and on our negotiations, our price redetermina- 
tions and our renegotiations of profits afterwards. The country is 
protected by our laws in that area. Since we do not actually produce 
a great many of the items ourselves—in other words, the contractors 
do that for us—we cannot very well supply the technical services and 
engineering efficiency experts and keep going over their plants all the 
time. That is what they are supposed to do in their own management. 

If we had one that got in a “mess” we would tend to put some of our 
people in there to help straighten it out. 


ORDN ANCE PLANT AT MACON, GA, 


I happened to go through one of our own ordnance plants, the Navy 
plant down in Macon, Ga. It came about due to the fact that in the 
conference between the House and the Senate they put in the bill that 
they would approve the Navy request for an appropriation for a new 
plant if the Secretary of Defense, in writing, recommended it. I went 
down to Macon and looked at the plant. 

Well, I saw some things I did not like very well, affecting the effi- 
cient operation of the place, and I would not approve it until the Navy 
straightened it out, and they saved considerable personnel and got 
their operations in better shape. We were able to go ahead then with 
a new building in place of the collection of old buildings. That part 
of it seemed to be justified to me all right, but we only had to spend 
two-thirds or three-fourths as much as had been planned because of 
the things I saw right away that were not right. 

Mr. Manon. It would be good if you could do more of that, but you 
have too many responsibilities. 

Mr. Ritxy. That is one of the points which has been disturbing 
me. You have had vast experience and know how to get these things 
done efficiently. I doubt very seriously if the people who have been in 
the Defense Department all their lives, who have not had competitive 
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experience in the outside world and outside industry, are so well 
qualified. 

Secretary Wizson. I do not want to be critical of the Navy, because 
they promptly put people down there and they worked on it. If 
I remember correctly, they saved 25 percent of the personnel and got 
the same work out of the place. It encouraged them to go over a 
number of their other properties, too, which is a good thing to do. 

For instance, right away I could see that they had a nice screw 

machine department with some nice screw machines, but the men were 
not running enough machines. There were too many people in there. 
There were no simple conveyors in the place any where. They were 
moving material in lots and pans from operator to operator like we 
did 30} yearsago. So Isaid:“Well, this isno good. I will not approve 
a new plant to keep this kind of inefficiency going.” And the nice 
young captain who was in charge of it, the Navy captain, was asked 
about three questions by me, and I could see that I was getting him 
in over his head. He was nice enough to say: “Well, sir, I have just 
been off a cruiser for 2 weeks.” 

So sometimes we move the people on the basis of their rank. But 
I gave it quite a stir, I assure you. 

Mr. Rirey. It is a great pity that you do not have the capacity— 
which I know you have not—to personally inspect more of these 
things. 

PROFITS OF DEFENSE CONTRACTORS 


Do you have any studies to show the amount of profit that the manu- 
facturers make on the contractual items or negotiated items that you 
purchase ¢ 

Secretary Witson. There was quite a study made of the aircraft 
industry. 

Mr. McNett. The House Armed Services Committee made a study 
last year and had extensive hearings. It was the Subcommittee for 
Special Investigations. 

Secretary Witson. On the competitive-bid items, of course, we have 
no way of knowing what the profit is. The competition on bidding 
is supposed to take care of the profit aspect. 

Where we have negotiated bids we know what the basis of our nego- 
tiation is, what it is based on, and what the profit margin is on the 
estimated cost or selling price. Then that is adjusted from time to 
time in relation to experience. 

And then we have the final protection of the country on the renego- 
tiation. The bigger the percentage of defense business that a concern 
has and the smaller the percentage of commercial business, the more 
important it is to sit in on their costs and profits. A concern which 
has 90 percent commercial business and 10 percent defense business 
is no going to be inefficient on its defense business if they can help it, 
for fear they will pollute the main business. They are not going to 
pay excessive wages for technicians or toolmakers or anybody, because 
it will ruin the regular business. The same accounting methods and 
efficiency efforts and so forth will be maintained. 

It is the place where a concern gets 100 percent defense business and 
hangs onto it, irrespective of efficiency, where we have no way of 
proving that efficiency, that we get into the greatest difficulty. Some- 
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body has to go look at it once in a while or you cannot tell much about 
it. You cannot tell it from the books, because the comparison is so 
difficult. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think that we are getting reasonable results from 
the present procedures ? 

Secretary Witson. I think we are. We are studying them all of the 
time to see if we can make some minor improvements in them, but I 
know of no big, major thing we could do that would assure us greater 
efficiency of production and a better return for what we pay. Gener- 
ally speaking, I think we have some fine people working for us. Their 
attitude and desire to make progress and serve the countr y is good. 

Mr. Rey. I am sure of that, Mr. Secretary. I have the highest re- 
gard for most of the people in the armed services. However, I feel that 
the only way in which we are going to reduce our defense costs to any 
great extent is by greater efficiency in our procuggment and contracting 
and i in better management. 

Secretary Witson. There is also the question of some standardiza- 
tion and selectivity in the number of items. That is, if we expand the 
number of items unnecessarily we expand the cost and the expense. If 
you can reduce the number of separate kinds of items through stand- 
ardization or clarification of need, and increase the quantities of what 
you do make, then those people can do a better job for you. Or if you 
do not ¢ hange quite so rapidly it helps. If you have new things coming 
off the drawing boards all the time, no one has a chance to work on 
getting the ¢ ost down, as they can if you have a longer run of the item. 
So we are doing the best we can with a compromise between those two 
things. 


RECOGNITION OF EFFICIENCY 


Mr. Ritey. What consideration is given to those officers who operate 
efficiently in their commands; who probably get better results for dol- 
lars expended than others? Is that taken into consideration when they 
receive their promotions ¢ 

Secretary Witson. Well, I think a reasonable effort is made to do 
it through their efficiency reports. It is a difficult matter. I think 
we are making some progress with it all the time. I have said a 
number of times that one of the top management responsibilities is 
properly to weigh merit and ability as compared to loyalty and long 
service; to weigh those things properly is the trick.” If you do it 
right you keep the people happy and you make progress. If you put 
in all of the people waiting for dead men’s shoes, that is not good. If 
you put in all of the young fellows who have the steam only, you lose 
certain wisdom and conservatism which you need, and you tear the 
place apart. Everybody gets so political and ambitious that you 

‘annot hold it together. To w eigh those two things is the top thing. 
We look at it and the militar y people look at it. 


REAL-ESTATE HOLDINGS 


Mr. Ritey. I have one other question. Have you given any study 
to the real-estate holding of the military to see if we can dispose of 
some properties that are not being utilized fully ? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 
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Mr. Rizey. I know that the Government does not get too much 
out of property when it comes to dispose of it, but it seems to me that 
that should be put on a business basis. There are properties which 
the defense services own which can be disposed of at a pretty good 
price. I think there are perhaps some of them which are not being 
utilized fully, that we could sell. 

Secretary Witson. Well, there is a study being made of it all the 
time, and we are working on the policies and the particular cases. 

It comes under the Assistant Secretary for Property and Installa- 
tions, Mr. Floyd Bryant. He is working at it with the services and 
the GSA, and so forth. 

One of the difficulties is a very human one. The services tend to 
hang on to the properties, because if they sell them the money goes 
back in the Treasury, and if they have to buy something 2 years from 
now and they have tg come in to ask for a new appropriation, they 
are afraid they will not get it, or it will be cut down or something. 
So it is the natural human thought not to give up something you 
a have, which is paid for, and which nobody is making trouble 
about. 

In the central organization in the Defense Department we are 
looking the thing over. If we do not need any installations we are | 
going to try to get them out, to be disposed of to the public, to get 
them back on the tax rolls to produce some revenue. I think we are 
going to make some real progress in the next year. We have disposed 
of quite a few of them. : 

Mr. Ritey. I am glad to hear you say that. I will say for the 
services, so far as I am concerned, they will get the new appropria- 
tions a lot quicker if they will trim out the unused properties and 
dispose of them and put the money back in the Treasury. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 


ADEQUACY OF DEFENSE FORCES 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WicoteswortH. Mr. Secretary, I think the testimony you and 
Admiral Radford have been giving us, both on and off the record, 
has been most helpful. Generally speaking, the picture you present, 
as I understand it, is one of relatively level force levels, plus increased 
firepower all along the line. That is about the picture in a nutshell; 
is it not? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Wicecieswortu. I note on page 21 of your statement that you 
say: 

We have now, and through this proposed budget will continue to have, the 
military power required for the support of our foreign policy and for the 


security of the United States, as well as the security of the free world as a 
whole. 


And then you add: 


The forces provided are the most powerful this Nation has ever supported | 
in peacetime. 
That, I assume, among other things, means that in your judgment 
and that of the top military echelon, we continue to have the necessary 
military power to deal with the initial phases of any type of war, 
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global or otherwise, plus the power to build up rapidly if and when 
necessary. 

Secretary Wiutson. That is a correct understanding of it. I might 
say that on the one part you qoute where I say, “as well as the 
security of the free world as a whole”; that is taking in a great deal 
of territory. 

What I meant really was our part of the responsibility for it. I 
do not want anyone to get the impression we can finally be the one 
who puts up all the money and all the men to protect the free world. 
We expect our allies to do part of it. 

Mr. Wicateswortu. The program, in your opinion, will permit us 
to do what is necessary to meet our obligations to the free world? 

Secretary Witson. It would be a more accurate statement if I said, 
“for the security of the United States and our responsibility to the 
free world as a whole,” or something like that. 

Perhaps I might change that a little bit if I have your permission. 
I would like to study that. I want to be completely accurate and clear. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I am sure there is no objection to your making 
the suggested change in your own statement. 

Secretary Wixson. I would like to clarify it. 


APPROVAL OF FORCE LEVELS 


Mr. Wicoteswortu. The force levels in the program as a whole 
which is before this committee now, as I understand it, this year, as 
has been the case in recent years, have your approval and the unani- 
mous approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as well as that of the 
President after consideration by the National Security Council. 

Secretary Wirson. The important position of authority is the Presi- 
dent’s approval. The Security Council is advisory to the President, 
and so are the Joint Chiefs. As far as I am concerned, as I have 
said several times during our meeting, I think the thing is right. 
On my own, I would neither increase it nor decrease it. 

I know how the President feels about it. It is the President’s 
budget. Undoubtedly there are details about it that individual peo- 
ple would like to see different on their specialties. However, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the service Secretaries do support it. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. I may have misunderstood, but I want to have 
the record clear. I understood from Admiral Radford that the pro- 

am in fact represents the unanimous recommendation of the Joint 

hiefs of Staff. 

Secretary Witson. They unanimously support it. The recommen- 
dations I referred to in my statement were those that came out of the 
Puerto Rico meeting; that we maintain approximately the same force 
levels, and they thought that with prudent management we could 
maintain the thing with a budget somewhere between $38 billion and 
$40 billion. 

Mr. Wiceteswortnu. I realize they do not go into details of dollars 
but just in terms of the force levels and military program; my under- 
standing is that this has their unanimous support. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct, it does have the unanimous sup- 
port of the Chiefs, and the Secretaries of the military departments. 
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Mr. Wiceitesworrn. Looking at the so-called highlights of this 
budget, which has been furnished the committee, it is my understand- 
ing that the overall military force level recommended for fiscal 1958 
is 2,800,000, which is, strictly speaking, an increase of about 5,000 
over the total estimated as of June 30, 1957. 

Secretary Witson. Whatever that minor amount might be, it is 
purely incidental. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. The force level overall remains roughly the 
same? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. WicetesworrH. You point out that the operating ratio in our 
military forces is expected to go to 64 percent as compared with 52 
percent when you took over. 

If we look at the Reserve figures, it appears that the Reserve forces 
will go to 1,049,000 by the end of fiscal 1958, which, if attained, means 
an overall increase of about 63,000. Is that about correct ? 

Secretary Witson. That iscorrect. That is the budget figure. That 
is the number in drill-pay status. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Yes; in drill-pay status. 

The Army shows a couple of divisions less but an increase in other 
types of organization, notably atomic support units. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Wieetesworrn. And you tell us that regardless of the proposed 
reorganization, we shall have about a million men in 1958, just as we 
have in 1957? 

Secretary Wiison. That is the current plan. 

Mr. Wieerteswortn. The Navy will have 675,000 men in fiscal 
1958, exactly the same figure as in fiscal 1957. It will have 980 ships, 
or about the same number as in 1957. 

The Marine Corps will have 200,000 men in both years, with 3 
divisions and 3 wings in both years. 

Both the Navy and the Marine Corps will have greatly increased 
firepower through modernization and new types of weapons, planes, 
and so on. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 


AIR FORCE STRENGTH 


Mr. WieeteswortH. The Air Force will have 925,000 men in fiscal 
1958, which is an increase of about 5,000 over the figure for fiscal 
1957. There will be 128 wings compared with 137 at the end of the 
current fiscal year as a result of the reorganization to which you have 
referred. 

Secretary Wirson. That is correct. I think there is a change in the 
Air National Guard. We will have 27 guard and 24 Air Reserve 
wings, and they will have better planes as they are phased out of the 
active forces into the Reserves. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. You have indicated that the number of planes 
per wing in a certain number of the 128 wings will be increased to the 
extent of 50 percent. 

Secretary Wirson. That is correct. 
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Mr. WicG_esworrn. You also indicate that certain of the tactical 
planes are being phased out because of lack of requirement by the 
Army. 

Is the overall firepower contemplated in the 128 wings as of July 1, 
1958, greater or less than the overall firepower of 137 wings July 1, 
1957 ¢ 

Secretary Witson. The requirements and types are shifted with 
relation to what we think are our military needs. In my judgment, 
the overall firepower would be greater. 

Mr. WicceLeswortu. It is gr eater in 1958 than in 1957 even though 
the number of wings is reduced ? 

Secretary Witson. That would be my judgment, when you consider 
the types of items involved, et cetera. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortn. The 128-wing figure, as I recall it, compares 
with 98 wings partially prepared for action when you took over, and 
about 48 wings partially prepared for action at the time of the Korean 
war. 

Secretary Witson. That is my recollection of the figures. Of 
course, the type of equipment is greatly improved. They are prac- 
tically all jets now and some are supersonic planes, while the equip- 
ment was not as good at the time, due to the fact that technology and 
time have gone on and we have gotten some of the improvements that 
4 years ago we were just hoping | to get. 


ACTIVE AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. Let me ask you this: 

Looking at table 6 on page 10 of the “Budget Highlights,” I find 
under the Army an item for active aircraft inventory of 5,031. For 
the Navy there is an item for active aircraft inventory of 9,752 and 
under the Air Force an item for active aircraft inventory of 24 098. 
These figures are as of June 30, 1958. 

Is it fair to state therefore that we will have a total overall active 
inventory of the sum of those 3 figures; namely, 39,180? 

Secretary Winson. That is correct. 


CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Wiaciesworru. Admiral Radford has discussed off the record 
developments in respect to the continental defense picture. 

Am I correct that the progress in that field is proceeding according 
to schedule and as fast, in your opinion, as is possible under exist- 
ing conditions ? 

Secretary Witson. I think so. I flew up over the DEW line last 
April and I was very heartened by the progress of the work. They 
have done a wonderful job of getting some ships into that Arctic 
passage, the North Passage, in a very few weeks and getting a lot 
of material delivered and then getting back again without any loss 
of ships. 

The attitude of everybody involved in the whole project was very 
good. They assured me it was substantially on time and as planne 
I flew across from Thule over to Point Barrow. Some of our Cana- 
dian friends went with me on the trip. It was a good thing for me to 
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have done, I think. It gave me a little more direct feel about what 
the situation really was. 


PROGRESS IN MISSILES FIELD 


Mr. Wiceresworrnu. I assume we shall go into detail in respect to 
the long-range and ballistic missile field but in general, in your opin- 
ony have we been making as rapid progress in that. field as is pos- 
sible ? 

Secretary Wison. Yes. 

Mr. WiccateswortnH. There has been no lack of progress due to lack 
of funds in your opinion ¢ 

Secretary Witson. Thatis right. I get a report every month about 
it and go over it personally. I discuss phases of it from time to time 
with the organization. So I know about where it is, 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WiceieswortH. Let me ask you a few questions on the dollar 

figures. 

boss state that the new obligational authority being requested 
for new defense programs in 1958 is $38.5 billion, which I understand 
includes the military construction figure. 

Secretary Wuson. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. That is an increase, I think, of about $1.5 bil- 
lion as compared with the current fiscal year. 

Mr. McNem., Over the amount appropriated. 

Mr. Wiectesworrn. And it reflects a request for Army procure- 
ment and production, for which we have made no appropriation for 
the last year or two, in the amount of $583 million. 

Mr. McNeu.. For the Army, sir, yes. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You give us an expenditure figure for 1958 of 
$38 billion, including military construction, which is an increase of 
about $2 billion, as [ understand it, as compared with the current 
fiscal year. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Your statement includes military construc- 
tion and the highlights apparently do not. 

Mr. McNet. The highlights have separate sections on military 
construction and on the appropriations in the bill before the commit- 
tee. There is a third section in the rear in which the two are added 
together to make the same totals that are in this statement. It was 
separated for the convenience of the committee. 

Mr. WicctrswortHn. Could we have two brief tables—perhaps Mr. 
McNeil could furnish them—one in terms of appropriations and one 
in terms of expenditures? I do not care which basis you use, whether 
with or without military construction, because I want it for compari- 
son, 

The table in reference to appropriations should include in column 1 
unobligated balances as of July 1, 1956, 1957, and 1958; in column 
2, appropriations in fiscal 1956, 1957, and 1958; in column 3, the total 
amount available in each of those years; and in column 4, the obliga- 
tions in each of those years. 
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The table in reference to expenditures should be similarly set up. 

Mr. McNetu. As part of my regular presentation when I appear 
shortly, I will have the complete story, if you care for it then, or we 
can insert it at this point in the record if you choose. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. I would like to get just a brief statement in 
terms (a) of appropriations and (0) of expenditures. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. I think I would like to have it at this point. 

Mr. McNetw. All right, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Amounts available for obligation, obligations incurred, and unobligated balances 
general and special fund accounts, fiscal years 1956-58 


[Thousands of dollars] 





Fiscal year Fisal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 





1. Unobligated balances carried over from prior year._........| $18,313,156 | $12,379,979 $10, 568, 356 
2. New obligational availability __ -..-.-.....----.-- -| 33,936,579 | 36,825,651 38, 500, 000 
3. Reimbursements, transfers and rescissions--.. 390, 617 2, 501, 689 1, 294, 360 
4. Total available for obligation_..-............- | 52, 640, 352 51. 707. 319 50, 362, 716 
5, Obligations incurred. -.-_...-.------.------------ ..-| 39, 720, 17 40, 958, 989 41.915, 185 
6. Balances expiring for obligation. -.............-.----.----..- 540, 194 179, 974 7, 931 
7. 


. Unobligated balances available in subsequent year_-_______- 12, 379, 979 10, 568, 356 8, 439, 600 
| 





Amounts available for expenditure, expenditures and unexpended balances fiscal 
years 1956-58 


[Thousands of dollars] 





| | 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 








| 
| 1956 1957 1958 
a a ~ ~- on —} ——|—-—__ D ctnsacdohelnsillpailetiny 
1, Unexpended balances carried over from prior year_-_-_-___- | $45, 361, 534 $38, 490, 265 $37, 427, 727 
2. New obligational availability- ape ------------| 33,936,579 | 36, 830, 651 38, 500, 000 
3. Transfers and rescissions- hh. ete SATEESE MALS Sh —2, 486, 460 | —805, 591 —50, 000 
4, Total available for expenditure. wn sibel i'n teil aibatidah 76, 811, 653 74, 515, 325 75, 877, 727 
5. Expenditures ____- ARIS AS EIS AL So eh Bd 35, 790, 878 36, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 
6. Balances lapsing for expenditure . adtuane 2, 530, 510 1, > 598 | 7, 931 
7. Unexpended balances available in subseque nt year és 38, 490, 265 37, 427, 727 37, 869, 796 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. WiGGLeswortH. Mr. Secretary, you give an unexpended bal- 
ance estimate as of June 30, 1958, of $37.9 billion, which compares with 
the figure when you took over of $62.2 billion. 

In other words, you show a reduction in unexpended balances of 
about $24.3 billion. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. You also show an unobligated balance as of the 
same date of $8.44 billion, compared with a figure when you took over 
in 1953 of $9.336 billion. 

Secretary Witson. Something is wrong there. It must be about 15 
or 16 billion, somewhere in that range. 

Mr. Wiccresworr. Do you have the correct figure ? 

Mr. McNeu. It is 15 billion plus. We will get the exact figure. 
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Mr. Wiceteswortn. 15 billion as of 1953? 

Mr. McNem. Mr. Wigglesworth, you are correct. Your figures for 
1953 are correct, but at that time it did not include military assistance 
common-item order fund reservations. 

I believe if you take the figure of a year later, you will see that the 
unobligated balance was $15,706,000,000. 

Secretary Wizson. On July 1, 1954. | 

Mr. McNet. Yes; 1954. : 
é Mr. Wiccieswortu. So there has been a drop there of about $7.3 

illion. : 

Secretary Wirson. Yes. We think that leads to better overall finan- 
cial management by not having the excess credit in the bank, so to 
speak, unt not having placed orders with contractors further out than 
the poems lead time to get the materials and organization to do 
the job. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I agree, but I was going one step further by 
referring to your statement on page 17, where you say you think, 
“these unobligated balances”—that is, $8.4 billion—“are about the 
minimum working levels required for a program of this size.” 

I was going to raise the question why you think that is the minimum 
level, $8.4 billion being something like 22 percent of the total. 

Mr. McNeu. The principal reason for that, Mr. Wigglesworth, I 
think can be illustrated in the shipbuilding appropriation, where the 
amounts unobligated will be a little over a billion dollars. That is the 
amount set aside for which no final contracts have been made for com- 
ponents of ships that will be under construction. 

For example, take a carrier. The first year we only record obliga- 
tions for the hull and machinery, and some long lead-time components, 
but perhaps none for catapults, armament, and remaining equipment. 

an average, not more than 65 percent would be obligated in the 
first year. The other 35 percent would be firmly committed to that 
ship and would be set aside and not used for anything else. It would 
not be obligated, however, at that time, but would be obligated during 
the next 3 or 4 years as contracts were let for the items necessary to 
complete the carrier and deliver it to the fleet. 

Mr. Wiceitesworru. What is the purpose of that? Surely you 
request an appropriation for the entire ship at the outset. 

Secretary Witson. We do. 

Mr. Wicetxswortu. So that it can be obligated. 

Secretary Wirson. It could be obligated, but we have a policy of not 
obligating anything until you need to, so then you do not get involved in 
unnecessarily expensive changes or people having a lot of business on 
their books. 

So we have only been making the obligations when we need to with 
relation to the completion of the program. 

There is another thing involved in it. Very rarely does the Con- 
gress complete the job in June. Usually it impinges a bit on our next 
fiscal year. We have to have some credit to do business or else we 
would have a lull in the thing. 

We try to handle it through the year on a reasonable basis, in rela- 
tion to our costs of doing business and the people available, so that. we 


keep spending our money and making our commitments all through 
the year. 
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So that is the carryover of funds required to carry on a defense 
program of this sizesmoothly. It is this point that Mr. McNeil makes 
principally, that we ask the Congress for the amount of money neces- 
sary to complete the projects that have been authorized, but we commit 
the funds only as appropriate in relation to the stage of completion 
of each item or program. We might build a base, but we would not 
obligate all the funds for that base at one time. Certain things in 
connection with that base we would not buy 2 years ahead of time, but 
we would place orders for them up close to when we needed them. 

Mr. WicctEswortu. I understand that, but I did not realize that 
such a large percentage of the appropriated funds were not obligated. 
I take it, that it is fair to say from what has been said, that this $8.4 
billion is a combination of old-time obligations plus the new class of 
so-called commitments; is that correct? 

Mr. McNet. That is right. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. It is all committed but not obligated. 

Mr. McNett. In a broad sense, that is right, sir. We have tried 
to cut out—and I think we made a profit for Uncle Sam in doing so— 
the old so-called June buying rush. The continuing money is available 
in July and August and we try to manage our program so that there 
is just enough eer, to carry over until the new money can flow into 
the channels smoothly. 

Secretary Witson. I think this is about where you need it for 
prudent management of the business. If you had too much uncom- 
mitted funds carried over the Congress itself would largely lose any 
control of the program. If we could spend another $5 billion without 
getting the new obligational authority for it, that would be quite a 
thing you could kick the program around with. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is werd little of that you could do without 
getting our approval first, unless you completely change your pro- 
gram and ae it for things you never said you were going to spend 
it for, which would be a misrepresentation of facts to the Congress. 

Secretary Wutson. If we had enough flexibility in our procure- 
ment programs, we could buy more planes, et cetera. However, we try 
to tell you about any major changes in our program. 

Mr. Wicertreswortu. Mr. McNeil, I assume when you make your 
statement to the committee that you will go into detail in reference to 
the unobligated balance figure, and give us a breakdown of what it 
actually represents. 

Mr. McNet. I will, sir. 

Secretary Witson. I think from now on the actual expenditure 
that finally results and the new obligational authority will be much 
closer together than they have been in the last 4 years. We have had 
one year in which the new obligational authority was under $30 
billion and we still spent substantially over $35 billion. That is not 
going to happen again. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. Let’s go into one other field. It is indicated 
that the total civilian personnel as of the end of fiscal 1958 will be 
1,173,752 compared with 1,178,197 at the end of the current fiscal year, 
which reflects a decrease during the year of about 4,500. | 
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I think it is indicated in your statement or in the highlights, that 
there has been a total reduction in civilian personnel since you took 
over, of about 250,000. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 
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HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. From time to time we get inquiries about 
progress in respect to recommendations made by the se-called Hoover : 
Commission. Has the Department adopted few or many of these 
recommendations ¢ : 

Secretary Witson. A very large number of them. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Would it be possible to list for the record 
briefly the recommendations that have been put into effect? 

Mr. McNetw.. Yes, sir. There have been 351 recommendations. 
Either complete or substantial adoption has been made of about 270. 
‘There were 31 recommendations with which we did not concur. 

Mr. WicetesworrH. Would it be possible also to furnish some kind 
of an estimate as to savings reflected ? 

Secretary Wisson. I think that is much more difficult because in 
many cases we take the thing as an improvement in effectiveness of 
operation. So it has helped us make some savings, all right, but the 
very process of trying to estimate them would cost us some money that 
J would rather not spend, if it is all right with you, sir. 

Mr. McNet. A good many of the 355 recommendations that you 
know are pretty good are not subject to definitive pricing. For ex- 
ample, one of the recommendations was touched on a minute ago that 
in considering the promotion of officers, consider their ability to man- 
age material and money wisely. That is a good recommendation. 

Secretary Witson. If you do it right, you save some money. 

Mr. McNrm. That is one of the items considered in marking up 
fitness reports at this time. Is the officer a good manager of material 
and money? Itis hard to puta price tag on that. 

However, if we have anything in the list that is subject to that, we 
will be glad to insert it. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Summary of Department of Defense actions on recommendations of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
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menda- | Recom- | Recom- ! Recom- | Recom- | Recom- | Recom- 
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Report applicable! tions tions tions not tions tions con-| tions not 
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1 Fully concurred in. Implementation classified. 
2 Qualified concurrence. Implementation classified. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTIONS ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON 
ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


1. Budget and accounting 


Recommendations applicable to the Department of Defense__...___-__.------ 15 
Recommendations. faliy | im: @fett inicio ick hk cecil cede ice ened Sheetal 2 
Recommendations partially in e%ect.....ddninenidsiniennminss~noddenia’ 13 


The most significant areas covered by the Hoover Commission action program 
for improved financial management are the following: 

1. Synchronize organization structures, budget classification and account- 
ing systems. 

2. Formulate and administer agency budgets on a cost basis. 

3. Simplify the allotment structure. 

4. Maintain accounts on an accrual basis, the accounting system to include 
adequate monetary property records as an integral part of the system. 

5. Extend appropriate use of working capital funds. 

Considerable progress has already been made in improving financial manage- 
ment—better financial organization, better budgets, improvements in accounting 
systems, and adaptation of proven business methods to many activities. Approval 
by the House Appropriations Committee of a new budget account structure for 
Army’s appropriation for operations and maintenance was a most important step 
in the improvement of budget and account classifications. This will be fully 
implemented by the beginning of fiscal year 1958. It provides the pattern for 
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similar improvements by the Navy and Air Force, on which work is in progress, 
The new account structure lays the foundation for cost-based operating budgets. 

A comprehensive Department of Defense directive has been prepared which 
provides the principles for an integrated accrual system of budgeting, account- 
ing and financial reporting. This directive is now being coordinated with the 
military departments, Bureau of the Budget, General Accounting Office and the 
Treasury. The directive provides for cost and capital budgeting, accrual account- 
ing, while retaining the attributes of obligational control, and financial account- 
ing for property. Incorporated are desirable features from the various systems 
and the suggestions of the Hoover Commission, the Advisory Committee on Fiscal 
Organization and Procedures and other financial management authorities. 

The directive provides one integrated system for congressional and managerial 
purposes. The chief work remaining is to continue moving existing patterns 
into one integrated system substantially consistent throughout the Department 
of Defense. Installation of the accrual basis of accounting is continuing under 
extension of the use of working capital funds. Industrial funds now total 46, 
and an additional 64 are programed during fiscal years 1957 and 1958. Stock 
fund inventories now total $10.7 billion. Extensions are planned. Financial 
property accounting has been installed for the bulk of consumable and capital- 
type materiel in the Department of Defense. 


2. Business enterprises 





Recommendations applicable to the Department of Defense___..-_.-_-__~ 12 
ppecpeneneeetiome fens 10 Ge... ok oh ss nn ee cnbsee dees 4 
Recommendations partially in effect___-_-._...-----________---______ 6 
Recommendations not, concumred in... ..4+......-..~....-.-6055 2 


The major action recommended in this report is to terminate or curtail specified 
types of commercial-type activities operated by the Government. 

Review of Government-operated commercial-type activities is a continuation 
of the policy, first announced in late 1953, that operation of such activities would 
be held to the minimum consistent with efficient logistic support of the Armed 
Forces. Implementing that policy, seven groups of activities have been sched- 
uled for review to this time. Included in these groups are 49 types of activities 
involving nearly 2,000 individual facilities on which reviews have been initiated, 
with the result that over 300 facilities have been, or are scheduled to be, dis- 
continued, while over 200 have been justified for continued operation by the 
Government. The remaining facilities are being analyzed in OASD (S and L) 
or are still under review by the military departments. Review of the specific 
types of facilities recommended for termination by the Hoover Commission 
report has been largely completed, and 22 bakeries, 15 laundries, 2 dry-cleaning 
plants, 19 baling, 5 shearing, and 2 aluminum-sweating operations have been, or 
are scheduled to be, discontinued. 

The Department of Defense did not concur in the report’s recommendations 
pertaining to commissary stores and post exchanges: To reduce the number, 
limit use, raise prices to cover all costs, and contract for operation. This non- 
concurrence was based upon consideration of an adverse effect upon the morale 
of the services. The Bureau of the Budget has expressed agreement with this 
nonconcurrence. The Department of Defense made no objection to the recom- 
mended survey of the stores and exchanges by the Comptroller General. 


3. Business organization of the Department of Defense 


Recommendations applicable to the Department of Defense_______________ 19 
ee Se nn cacenecemapanneenrennthan 2 
Recommendations partially in effect___._____________________________ 10 
CUES RUD. AURORE Oe nes wilatpeaoaignaserenmtaamnaneaeaieeo-eaan 7 


The nonconcurrences noted above included recommended organization changes 
designed to accomplish objectives with which Department of Defense is in full 
accord, but which are being accomplished within the existing organization. One 
of these suggested a change of major proportions: to establish a separate agency 
to administer common supply and service activities. The Department of Defense 
does not concur in this recommendation, but has initiated the single manager 
plan, which provides, in an easily understood and readily workable form, for 


| 
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the management of common-use items and common services by a single Military 
Department for all military services by blending the existing facilities, skills, and 
personnel of the three Departments into a common effort to achieve common ob- 
jectives: The reduction of inventories; the consolidation of common services 
where feasible; greater economy and effectiveness; and the elimination of over- 
lap and duplication of effort within the Department of Defense. The plan recog- 
nizes the individuality of each military service; at the same time, it assures the 
military logistics readiness of all the Armed Forces. 

The report’s major recommendation pertaining to financial management was 
to provide and administer budgets on the accrued expenditure basis, continue 
and extend accrual and cost accounting and the use of working capital funds 
and establish complete inventory records and controls. Progress accomplished 
toward these objectives was noted under “Part 1, Budget and accounting.” Prog- 
ress on the report’s major recommendations for improved personnel practices are 
noted under “Part 20: Special Personnel Problems of the Department of Defense.” 


4. Depot utilization 


Recommendations applicable to the Department of Defense____.________-_- 16 
OC RY OE 0 Ci testis cms icici 9 
Recommendations partially in effect... .iserei a... a 


The major recommendation was it maintain a current inventory of storage 
space. 

The existing reporting system has been revised and expanded (DOD Instruc- 
tion 4145.5 dated August 23, 1956) to provide a uniform system of reporting the 
use and occupancy of storage space at all DOD installations having gross covered 
storage area of 20,000 square feet or more. This quantitative limit increases 
the number of reporting installations from 160 to approximately 1,200, and 
provides a reasonable cutoff for review of facilities at OSD level. The first 
report under this instruction is to be submitted as of December 31. 1956. 

Of equal importance to the inventory is the utilization of storage space for 
maximum efficiency in management and economy in costs. To achieve these 
ends, a Joint Manual on Storage and Materials Handling was authorized on 
January 25, 1955 (DOD Instruction 4145.7). The manual provides policies, 
criteria, operating practices and administrative procedures to be used in all 
storage operations of the DOD; a few of its provisions are standard aisle 
widths based on the type of materials handling equipment to be used in the 
installation; standard warehouse layout criteria; pallet patterns; standard 
methods of storage by types of packaging; and use of storage aids to permit 
higher stacking. In addition to the advantages of standardized methods and 
better management, these space-saving measures assume even greater signifi- 
cance when it is realized that construction costs of storage space amount to 
$10 per net square foot, and that a saving of 1 foot of aisle width in all DOD 
storage installations could free 3.5 million net square feet of space for further use. 

Twenty-seven of the 36 sections of the manual have been published; 6 addi- 
tional sections are now being printed; 3 sections remain to be developed. 


5. Food and clothing 





Recommendations applicable to the Department of Defense_____._____-_-- 23 
Recommendations fully in effect... __ mide wb SLU ees 15 
Recommendations partially in effect.......--.--.--.---------.--.-- 7 
Recommendations not concurred in_..-+2 1.22 eee % 


The major recommendations, to designate central agencies for food and cloth- 
ing, have been put into effect. 

DOD Directive 5160.11 dated November 4, 1955, and revision dated May 3, 
1956, designate the Secretary of the Army as single manager for the subsistence 
commodity area. The Secretary of the Army has established a single manager 
operating agency, which will acquire, maintain, and control all stocks of sub- 
sistence items down to, but excluding, retail stocks. It will finance such stocks 
through a single stock fund and distribute them through a single depot for each 
selected distribution area. This depot will be operated by the owning service 
in accordance with procedures prescribed by the single manager. From this 
depot, all military installations in that area will requisition and receive sub- 
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sistence items. The single manager’s responsibility includes the following func- 
tions: Cataloging, standardization; stock-level determination; stock-control 
reporting procedures; stock segmentation; distribution; property accounting; 
requirements computation; procurement; inspection; quality control; storage 
operations; space utilization; stock funding; and participation in research and 
development. 

DOD Directive 5160.16 dated May 4, 1956, designates the Secretary of the 
Army as single manager for the clothing-textiles commodity areas. The Secre- 
tary of the Army has established a single manager operating agency for cloth- 
ing-textiles items and the agency will acquire, maintain, and control all stocks 
of such items down to, but excluding, retail stocks. It will finance such stocks 
through a single stock fund and distribute them through a single depot for each 
selected distribution area. This depot will be operated by the owning service 
in accordance with procedures prescribed by the single manager. From this 
depot, all military installations in that area will requisition and receive clothing- 
textile items. The single manager’s responsibility includes the same functional 
areas as listed for subsistence, above. 

The nonconcurrence noted was on the recommendation to make clothing pur- 
chases on “notice of intent to purchase and negotiated contracts,” which is not 
used by the Department of Defense because the nature of the clothing-textile 
industry does not make it desirable. 


6. Intelligence activities (unclassified) 


Recommendations applicable to the Department of Defense__..._._.._____ 6 
a IES OUR 000 Oi ceceelemicin ne incio 4 
Recommendations not concurred in_...........................-.... 2 


Partially implemented recommendations include more extensive use of sched- 
ule A of Civil Service Regulations in employing intelligence analysts, the recheck 
of security status of personnel in sensitive positions at least once each 5 years, 
the introduction of highly selective methods of choosing members of the coordi- 
nating committee on atomic energy intelligence and a comprehensive and coordi- 
nated program of language training, including incentive for ROTC and Reserve 
personnel who complete such training. 

Relative to nonconcurrences that on the recommended elevation of military 
service intelligence chiefs was based on the judgment that optimum efficiency 
can be assured without the recommended changes. The Department of Defense 
also did not agree with the recommendation that CIA instead of State should 
procure foreign publications and collect scientific intelligence. 


Intelligence activities (classified) 


Recommendations applicable to the Department of Defense__..._...._--__ 56 
Recommendations fully concurred in...................-......-..... 29 
Recommendations concurred in (qualified) --.._--..-_---_---_---__-_- 23 
Recommendations mot concurred in............6...4.-662 nL. +t 


7. Legal services and procedure 





Recommendations applicable to the Department of Defense__.___.________- 18 
Recommenmations fully: in efecto... nett ieeik oe elec 6 
Recommendations partially in effect-_-.._____-_.___-------~_..-..-.-.- 8 
Recommendations not concurred in...-.-..............-~....u.-..- 4 


With respect to the recommendation that within the Department of Defense 
professional authority over all legal services should be vested in a General Counsel 
with the rank of Assistant Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget agreed 
that this recommendation may be considered substantially implemented. On 
the recommended development of a legal career service for civilian attorneys, 
the Attorney General and the chairman of the Civil Service Commission have been 
requested to take action. 
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&. Lending agencies 
Recommendations considered applicable to the Department of Defense___~ 


Hechmmendarions Tully CONCUPTCE . sin ndeceiieeeemnmmineriommen 
Recommendations concurred in (qualified) ._-_-_-__----_-_-_--_-___--_ 
Ee EOUOETEEINCEOMIIIN - TRETE,, CUIMNCTANTOUL Bll cerectec cc nsepthtnncwresenpcemataneeetinereinireecerannnes 


Oe Re OH 


Of the recommendations applicable to the Department of Defense, none required 
action by the Department ef Defense. 

The Department of Defense did not concur in the recommended increasing of 
equities on new FHA mortgages, in the financing of FHA by private capital and 
curtailing of short-term loans by the Export-Import Bank, and making the Bank 
the sole agency for making long-term loans. 


9. Federal medical services 
Recommendations applicable to the Department of Defense____.________- 15 


Recommen@ations fully ‘tm. eflectiie oi he een nnn 
Recommendations partially in effect... .............~-......... 
Recommendations requiring no action by Department of Defense___- 3 
Recommendations not concurred in 


On the recommendation that the medical and hospital services of the armed 
services be modified into a much more closely coordinated pattern, a Department 
of Defense directive provided for joint utilization of military health and medical 
facilities and services, which is being implemented by the military departments. 

On the recommendation that the President appoint a Federal Advisory Council 
of Health, the Department of Defense recommended an alternate plan for the 
establishment of an Interdepartmental Coordination Committee on Federal 
Medical Services, to serve the same objective. Discussions have been held with 
those officials concerned with the problem. 


10. Overseas economic operations 


Recommendations applicable to Department of Defense__.______________- 11 
Recommendations partially accomplished_____-__-__-_-_-___--___-__ 1 
Recommendations not requiring Department of Defense action______ 3 
Recommendations not concurred iM... ie eee 7 


The bulk of the recommendations in this report called for action by the State 
Department. The Department of Defense nonconcurred in the recommenda- 
tions that technical assistance to NATO should cease; that economic aid should 
be contingent upon countries improving investment climate; and in the recom- 
mended changes in responsibility for the administration of foreign aid. 

The Department of Defense has made progress toward the accomplishment 
of the recommendation to use excess and surplus property in foreign assistance 
through amplifying and clarifying screening procedures to provide faster and 
more economical redistribution and disposal actions by the military depart- 
ments. 

11 and 12. Paperwork management I and II 


Recommendations applicable to the Department of Defense___.___________ 21 
RE OMNI UEIMCLIRRLGUSED ZURSED 198 0 OC Gninsi.es. daar nienrasren ela aeeeneedimaitces 3 
DeCOMmmNeUGAtIONG DATtIAly 1 fel... Kok ke ecce 5 


Recommendations requiring no Department of Defense action 


Relative to the recommended closing out of uneconomical records centers, the 
General Services Administration and the Department of Defense arranged for 
a joint appraisal of the records center operations of the two agencies. As a 
result, savings accrued to the Department of Defense exceeding $76,000. In 
addition, 63,000 square feet of space at the Kansas City Records Center were 
declared surplus for other essential use. 
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13. Personnel and civil service 


Recommendations applicable to the Department of Defense_______-----_- 17 
OCC A an dk i ee eke 4 
jeceminneneetions partials tn eect... .---- ~~... 5... =. 9 
Recommendations requiring no Department of Defense action___-____-__ 4 


Section 20, special personnel problems in the Department of Defense reports 
on the program of action designed to strengthen the civilian-military team 
charged with management of support activities within the Department of 
Defense. 

14. Procurement 


Recommendations applicable to the Department of Defense____-__-------_- 15 
Recommendations fully implemented__........_..__-_---------------- 2 
Recommendations partially implemented_______-__--____-----_---~--- 12 
Recommendations requiring no Department of Defense action--_____-_~- 1 


On the major recommendation to streamline the complex routine of contract 
administration, instructions have been issued, scheduled for publication, or are 
being developed to unify inspection and quality controls policy, publish policy 
on subcontracting, monitor procedures to avoid premature placement of produe- 
tion contracts, review contract termination procedures and take remedial action 
on contract dispute procedures. 

On the recommendation to supervise the Federal catalog program to insure its 
completion and effective use at the earliest possible date, all of the objectives of 
this recommendation are included in the Department of Defense Federal catalog 
program. Department of Defense Directive 4130.2, dated April 6, 1955, restates 
the mission and objectives of the Federal cataloging program, the scope and poli- 
cies of the Federal catalog system, and assigned responsibilities in connection 
with them. Under the program, identification and conversion schedules have been 
developed and are being progressively accomplished. 


15. Real property management 


Recommendations applicable to the Department of Defense________--_--__~_- 12 
en SECURITY 0 Ce ee eemenennnenne 8 
Recommendations requiring no Department of Defense action________-_- 4 


Relative to the recommendation that GSA prescribe procedures for uniform 
recording and reporting of real property, a Department of Defense instruction 
has been issued which requires an annual inventory of real property in quantita- 
tive and monetary terms. Armed Services Procurement Regulations provide 
for monetary accounting for industrial facilities, including real property in the 
hands of contractors. These actions will provide current information on a 
continuing basis with full disclosure pertaining to the operation and management 
of real property under military control. 


16. Research and development 


Recommendations applicable to Department of Defense___-_.-..-_-----_-- 15 
Sees ES Tl nc ee ec ete eee 8 
UCC COON DATTAAILY Oi BOC ia it ee ee ewnnscsnneenne~ 6 
ery TEU ain etre rie eneen ea wednsnneecmnns z 


The action program to implement the 15 Hoover Commission recommendations 
concerning research and development fall into the following significant areas: 
improved organization, funding, operations, and personnel. 


Improved organization 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Development) has appointed 
a Defense Science Board to canvass the needs and opportunities presented by 
new scientific knowledge for radically new weapons systems. This group has 
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been selected from the outstanding scientists and engineers of the country, and 
it convened for its first organizational meeting on September 20, 1956. Action 
has been taken to shift the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group to a contract 
operation where it will be possible to obtain a more adequate staff for performing 
the studies required. 

Department of Defense Directive No. 5120.6, issued April 28, 1955, requires 
review and assessment of the operations and contributions of all committees 
of the Department of Defense and in each of the military departments. The 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and the military departments will continue to 
review the effectiveness of its consultants annually, at the time of reappointment. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1956, providing for an Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Development in each military department, was submitted to the 
2d session of the 84th Congress. It was considered by tre members of the review- 
ing committee of Congress that legislation would be a more appropriate tool 
for providing these positions, and such legislation was introduced in lieu of 
Reorganization Plan No. 1. This legislation died in the committee at the 
adjournment of the 84th Congress. 


Funding 

To promote effectiveness and efficiency in the use of appropriated funds for 
research and development, the Office of the Secretary of Defense assures that 
there is early review of new project proposals, timely interchange of informa- 
tion, provision of technical guidance, assignment of responsibility, and the 
establishment of joint projects and programs. To insure that the mechanisms 
are effective, the authority to withhold appropriated funds has been and will 
be used when such action is determined to be in the best interest of the overall 
defense effort. 

The level of expenditure for basic research, indicated in the Commission’s 
report as $20 million, is the amount that can be clearly identified as such. The 
Department of Defense does, however, support additional basic work in weapons 
systems contracts that are categorized as applied research. Although this 
research is not identifiable in our financial reporting system, it is estimated that 
it may amount to some $50 million a year. There has been some recent expansion 
in the support of basic research, and the field will be continually reviewed to 
obtain the maximum contribution to our long-range program. 


Operations 


The Department of Defense is undertaking to examine its research and devel- 
opment program to determine whether any research being performed “in house” 
could be performed more efficiently by contract. A committee with representa- 
tives from the military departments and the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Research and Development has been formed for the purpose of 
carrying out this undertaking. 

Department of Defense Instruction No 5030.5 was issued June 30, 1955, by 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Development) and the Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Defense (Atomic Energy) to clarify and amplify the 
responsibilities and procedures within the Department of Defense for providing 
guidance to the Atomic Energy Commission concerning the design and develop- 
ment of atomic weapons. 


Personnel 


The Department of Defense is reviewing policies and their implementation in 
the career programs of officers in research and development. In the ease of 
selected personnel, improvement in stabilization and specialization would appear 
to be possible and desirable. Policy guidance in the form of Department of 
Defense Directive No. 1315.5 was issued to the military departments on March 24, 
1956, regarding adequate tenure of office. 
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17%. Surplus property 
Recommendations applicable to Department of Defense___-----------~-- 


PEDO Tere TR BCG. nn en tne nnneecnsin 
mpcommeondations pertialiy in. efect..........~..--.--~...----...-.. 6 
Recommendations not requiring Department of Defense action_____- 1 


The major recommendation was to encourage competitive participation by 
potential buyers of surplus personal property. 

The Department of Defense disposal program is progressive and continuing. 
Comprehensive and basic Department of Defense policy and procedural instruc- 
tions were issued on July 13, 1954 (Department of Defense Instruction 4160.4) 
which were addressed to the merchandising practices recommended by the Hoover 
Commission; this instruction is now being revised to refine and improve disposal 
techniques and procedures. The booklet, How To Buy Surplus Personal Prop- 
erty, published in October 1954, implements this recommendation in part, as do 
the publications, Instructor’s Guide for Personal Property Disposal Officers, 
dated January 1956, and the Scrap Yard Handbook, dated October 1955. All 
this Department of Defense merchandising guidance was referred to the General 
Services Administration for suggestions and concurrence prior to its promulga- 
tion. 

Apart from the Hoover Commission’s recommendations on surplus property but 
certainly within their intent is the feasibility test now underway on the establish- 
ment of a national bidders’ center for all Department of Defense activities. In 
September 1954, the Air Force established a single location where potential 
buyers of surplus property could be listed to receive invitations to bid on all, 
or specific categories of, surplus property offered for sale. In May of 1956, cer- 
tain Army, Navy, and Marine Corps activities were selected to take part in a 
6-month pilot operation as a part of the study on possible extension of the Air 
Force system to include all activities of the Department of Defense. The test 
is working satisfactorily, and buyer acceptance has been excellent. 

We are now finalizing, in cooperation with General Services Administration, a 
revision of Standard Form 114 on terms and conditions of sale. The revision 
strengthens the guaranty on property condition, alines Government procedures 
more closely with commercial practice, and provides an incentive for increased 
sales proceeds by giving the buyer greater recourse to the property disposal 
officer for adjustments. 

18. Transportation 


Recommendations applicable to Department of Defense_______________-___ 17 
Recommendations fully accomplished___.._.__._..--_--_______________ 3 
Recommendations partially accomplished_______-_____---_-_-__-______ 12 
mecummenaations not Concurred in_... ee me 2 


Relative to the recommendation to improve methods to reduce the cost of pack- 
ing storage and transport of household goods—congressional enactment of Public 
Law 245, 84th Congress, together with the following implementing documents 
issued by Department of Defense, substantially correct what the Commission 
referred to as the “household goods problem”: Department of Defense instruc- 
tions 4145.12, storage of household goods of military personnel, dated December 
6, 1955; amendment to joint travel regulations, joint determination No. 71-55, 
nontemporary storage of household goods, dated December 30, 1955; and De- 
partment of Defense Directive 4145.16, commercial warehousing and related 
services for household carriers to transport unpackaged household goods overseas 
‘(Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Germany (on through bills of lading in large 
metal containers, which will eliminate the necessity to pack and crate individual 
pieces. (Standards governing motor van carriers and freight forwarders have 
been established for packaging uncrated household articles, and uniform stand- 
ards for packing and crating by freight forwarders are now being developed.) 

Relative to the recommendation to eliminate duplicating air transport services 
and merge with MATS, a Department of Defense directive establishing a single 
manager for airlift service has been issued and is in process of being implemented. 
This involves substantial transfers of aircraft from Navy and other parts of the 
Air Force and the application of industrial funding to airlift service. 
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19. Water resources 


Recommendations applicable to Department of Defense...-.........-..-_- 6 
Recommendations partially accomplished___---.-----.---..----~--~-----~-- 6 


On all of the recommendations which are applicable to Department of Defense, 
Department of Defense is participating in the development of recommendations 
of PACWRP. The ad hoc committee has met and considered organizational 
changes which require legislative action. A preliminary report has been sent to 
the President. The committee is considering the President’s recommended 
changes to H. R. 8750 and also sections of Senate Resolution 281. 


20. Special personnel problems of Department of Defense 


Recommendations applicable to Department of Defense_....__--_--_______ 37 
Recommendations partially accomplished__._..__-__-_-_______-__-_-__-____ 37 


The major recommendation to increase the tenure of the secretariat has been 
partially accomplished through the following actions: 

Increased compensation, although not as much as recommended by the 
Commission, was provided by Public Law 854, 84th Congress. 

Legislation has been drafted and was transmitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget on November 14, 1956, to provide moving expenses to and from 
Washington. Department of Defense suggested that action responsibility 
be assigned to the Civil Service Commission because the problem is govern- 
mentwide. 

A Department-sponsored orientation program for Presidential appointees 
has been developed and is now in operation. 

The Deputy Secretary of Defense asked the military department secre- 
taries to select subordinates at the Presidential appointee level who are 
willing to serve for longer periods. They are also encouraged to observe 
a ladder of promotion. 

On the equally important recommendation to delineate the roles of military 
and civilian personnel, actions have been: 

Staffing criteria developed and phased inventory directed. 

The first phase of the inventory covering about a third of the key support 
positions in the services has been completed and data now being analyzed. 
Summaries of the results of this phase are available. 

The OSD has inventoried all of its key management and key technical 
positions. The results of the inventory will be adopted and placed into 
effect as present incumbents vacate their positions, A complete job analysis 
is being made; as a result a job description manual will be prepared for 
each major office. The job descriptions will clearly indicate whether the 
positions are properly military or civilian. 

The following actions were taking toward the accomplishment of needed 
military oflicer career improvements: 

The services have reviewed their career systems for support activities 
and they report that their present programs satisfy the Hoover Commission 
recommendations. 

Armed Forces Regular Officer Augmentation Act of 1956 (Public Law 
737) enacted by 84th Congress. Services have completed plans as authorized 
by this legislation. Both Army and Air Force will increase their regular 
otticer percentages (presently 26 and 17 percent, respectively) to 36 percent 
by 1958 and 40 percent by 1963. Navy and Marine Corps Regular officer 
structures are already reasonably in balance. 

A policy statement on military rotation was issued on March 24, 1956. As 
a result, the Army has authorized 1-year extensions to the basic 3-year tours 
for outstanding DepLog officers; also tours have been stabilized at 3 years 
with 1-year extensions possible for officers in key procurement positions. 
The Air Force has authorized Zone of Interior commands to establish tours 
of up to 7 years. The Navy gave emphasis to the Department of Defense 
policy statement and requested that the Secretary of the Navy be apprized 
of exceptions to Department of Defense policy. 

An Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation was 
appointed with Ralph J. Cordiner as Chairman and Charles R. Hook and 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve) as 
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members to assess the compensation problems and develop a program of 
needed legislation for submission to Congress. 

An expanded military Reserve program is being inaugurated in the OSD for 
filling military-designated positions in time of emergency. 

4 nee toward the accomplishment of needed civilian career changes were as 
ollows : 

Department of Defense instruction 1430.1 and Department of Defense 
directive 1430.2 issued to establish policy and guidelines to govern civilian 
career development programs and fix responsibility for such programs. 

Service compliance being checked through contact with personnel staffs, 
review of service implementing policies and regulations, and informal coun- 
cil of service chiefs of civilian training. 

Service Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries of Defense directed to make 
greater use of non-Federal training facilities. Example of increased use: 
Army’s program of secretarial awards to provide opportunity for 25 to 40 
most promising career civilians to pursue advanced studies related to their 
work. 

Surveys completed by military department of civilian participation in 
service schools. Results being analyzed to determine further action nec- 
essary. 

Legislation introduced for 275 Public Law 313 positions and 285 super- f 
grade positions. Legislation enacted (Public Law 854) for 120 Public Law f 
313 positions. Cordiner committee reviewing to determine legislation to be 
submitted to Congress. 

Department of Defense Directive 1100.6 issued, providing for establishment 
of units of Executive Reserve in Department of Defense. Implementing pro- 
cedures in process of issuance, to be followed by designation of executive 
reservists. Officials responsible for program in OSD and services named. 
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COMMITTEE INVESTIGATION REPORT RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Wiceteswortru. Did the recommendations in the investigator’s 
report of this committee a year ago result in any changes in operation ? 
retary Wrison. I think some of those recommendations were in 

part covered by the Hoover Commission recommendations. 

Mr. McNet. Some were the same. 

Secretary Wixson. I understand you will hear the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Supply and Logistics at a later date, and I am sure he will : 
discuss this with you. ? 

‘ 
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Mr. WiceteswortH. All right. I shall appreciate it if he will do so. 
Secretary Witson. We try to use all the good ideas that come our 
way, no matter where they started from. 


PROGRAMS TO IMPROVE EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Over the 4 years you have been in office, Mr. 
Secretary, there have been tremendous economies effected. 

Secretary Witson. We think so. We have reason to believe it. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. If it were not for those economies, the amount | 

ou are requesting now would obviously have to be substantially larger | 

in order to obtain the same results; would it not ? 

Secretary Witson. We have gone down about 750,000 men in uni- 
form from the peak. We have gone down 250,000 civilian employees. 
We have gone Tama about 150,000 of nationals of other countries. 

If we had gone down in military and up in civilian and simply 
shifted somewhat from military to civilian, we would not have saved 
the money ; or if we had put on a large number of Germans, Japanese, 
et cetera, that might also be true, but since we have gone down in all : 
areas, I am confident we have saved the money. 


a 
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We have got the thing running more efficiently. We have a bigger 
percentage of our military people in actual combat effective units. 
We have made substantial savings of manpower through better utili- 
zation and careful analysis of the tables of organization and what 
the people are assigned to do. We have done the same thing with our 
civilian employees and the foreign nationals that we hire. 

I think it is safe to say—perhaps I should not be the one to brag— 
but I think we have done a pretty fair job. I have had some fine 
people helping me do it. ' 

Mr. Wicereswortn. I personally think you have made a tremendous 
contribution in terms of more efficient and more economic operation 
of the Department. With your experience, particularly in the field 
of production and procurement, I think great progress has been 
realized. It certainly is a fact, is it not, that if economies had not 
been realized, you would have to ask for far more money now than 
you are asking in order to get the same results? ; 

Secretary Witson. That would be a corollary to it. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. In recent years, the Department of Defense 
and each of the services has put in the record a statement of steps 
taken during the previous year, looking to more efficient and more 
economic operation. If it is not too much of a burden, I would like 


to have the lists brought up to date so that the past year is covered. 
Mr. McNem. Very well. __ 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


STEPS TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DURING CALENDAR 
YEAR 1956 TO ELIMINATE WASTE AND ACHIEVE GREATER ECONOMY 
AND EFFICIENCY 


Notable progress continued to be made in improving the level of efficiency and 
economy in the operations of the Department of Defense during calendar year 
1956. Because of the rising trend in defense expenditures, a renewed effort 
has been made to keep costs under strict control by constant and rigorous 
review of requirements and performance and through the continued introduction 
of modern management techniques. The entire Defense Establishment, over 
the last 4 years, has been conditioned to the need for continued vigilance in 
detecting and eliminating waste and in achieving improvements in the Depart- 
ment’s operations. 

Special attention was given to the worldwide military command structure. In 
the Western Hemisphere, the authority and responsibility of the Continental 
Air Defense Command was extended to virtually all elements affecting the air 
defense of the United States, including air-defense facilities in Alaska and the 
portheast portion of the North American Continent, the distant early warning 
line, and coordination with Canadian defense authorities. The Northeast Com- 
mand, as such, has been eliminated. 

In the Pacific, the Far East Command is being merged into the Pacifie Com- 
mand. In Europe, the United States Air Foree in Europe was discontinued 
as a separate command and made a component of the Unified United States Euro- 
pean Command. 

This streamlining of the command structure will greatly clarify and strengthen 
the authority and responsibilities of the major commanders. It should also 
result in a reduction of the number of military and civilian personnel engaged 
in headquarters functions as well as reduce the volume of paperwork. 

The introduction of new and vastly more powerful weapons into the Armed 
Forces during the last few years has created a number of very difficult problems 
with respect to the relationship of these new weapons to the present roles and 
missions of the services. The Secretary of Defense, with the advice of his 
principal military and civilian advisers, resolved five of these problem areas in 
1956. The first involved a restatement of the division of responsibility for 
aviation between the Army and Air Force; the second, the question of the ade- 
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quacy of airlift in relation to the current defense plans; the third, responsibility 
for the development, procurement, and manning of ground-to-air guided-missile 
systems; the fourth, Air Force tactical support of the Army; and the fifth, 
responsibility for the development, procurement, and manning of the inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles. These decisions should do much to minimize 
duplication of effort and assure the most effective use of funds. 

To deal with the Defense Department guided missile program as a whole, a 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Guided Missiles was appointed. 
The purpose of this new office is to provide the Secretary of Defense with an 
additional competent, experienced executive to assist in the direction and coordi- 
nation of activities connected with research, development, engineering and pro- 
duction of guided missiles, particularly ballistic missiles. Good progress has 
been made in concentrating effort on those missiles which hold the greatest 
promise of success, in clarifying responsibilities among the services, and in 
eliminating unnecessary duplication in the guided missile field generally. 

Efforts to improve the utilization of Defense Department manpower resources 
continued undiminished during 1956. The number of military personnel on active 
duty was reduced by approximately 100,000, principally in the Army. Although 
there was a small increase in direct hire civilians (less than 10,000) the number 
of contract hire civilians employed overseas was reduced by more than 30,000, 
The reductions were made possible by the increased effectiveness of new weapons 
and equipment, a better adjustment of personnel to workloads, and numerous 
economies and improvements in the day-to-day operations of the Department. 

Noteworthy progress was made during the year in reducing the turnover in 
military personnel and improving the experience level and quality of military 
manpower. As a result of new legislation passed by the Congress and adminis- 
trative actions taken by the services, the overall reenlistment rate increased from 
27 percent in 1955 to 43 percent in 1956. Reenlistment rates in the more technical 
skills, however, are still not satisfactory. A special Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee on Professional and Technical Compensation was established to deter- 
mine what further actions can be taken to improve the retention of experienced 
personnel, particularly those in the more technical skills, as well as certain 
other personnel matters. The recommendations of this committee are now under 
consideration in the executive branch of the Government. 

The Department of Defense initiated a new program designed to balance and 
strengthen the civilian-military management of support activities. Among the 
more important actions taken have been those directed at improving career 
opportunities of civilians within the Department of Defense. Civilian career 
plans are being developed in such functional areas as comptrollership, personnel 
and supply. The plans provide for clear lines of progression, appraisal of re- 
placement needs, and training programs. Staffing criteria, designed to achieve 
a better balanced civilian-military staffing pattern, were developed and applied 
to a sample involving some 25,000 management positions in the support areas. 
The results of this study are now being carefully evaluated. 

During the year a personnel ledger system was instituted which provides 
for top management a quarterly statement of increases and decreases in the 
tasks and functions of each of the services and the number of both military and 
civilian personnel involved. This management tool is proving of value in 
judging the validity of service requests for personnel. Procedures also were 
developed for an annual review by the Office of the Secretary of Defense of 
each general or flag officer position. The review made at the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense level does not replace but is in addition to those made by 
the services. 

A 6months’ critical skills program was established which permits persons 
engaged in critical occupations in critical defense supporting industries or 
research to enlist in the Ready Reserve for 8 years, including active duty for 
training of only 6 months. 

The military services began screening their Ready Reserve to insure that this 
reserve force contains only qualified personnel who are fully ready for service 
during any emergency. As of November 30, 1956, a total of 565,000 reservists 
were screened of which 48 percent (272,000) were kept in the Ready Reserve. 
The remainder were transferred to the Standby Reserve or released. 

The workload of the Armed Forces examining station at Alexandria, Va., 
was consolidated with the workload of the Richmond, Va., and Baltimore, Md., 
stations. The station at Alexandria is, therefore, being discontinued with a 
saving of approximately $150,000 annually. 
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In line with the Defense Department policy to encourage joint utilization of 
medical facilities, the Department of the Air Force was directed to limit the 
medical activities at the Air Force base, Minneapolis, to those directly related 
to the flight surgeon’s activities, military sick call activities, and base preven- 
tive medicine activities. All other medical care for military personnel and 
their dependents will be provided in the hospital at the United States naval 
air station, Minneapolis. 

A program was initiated to improve capabilities for providing initial emer- 
gency medical care for military casualties resulting from nuclear, biological, 
or chemical warfare. By the close of the year, a single list of the required 
essential items of supply was developed, and the supply management features 
of the program were outlined. This program will improve military capabilities 
for emergency care of military casualties and, by standardizing emergency care 
among the three departments, will facilitate cross-servicing and procurement. 

As a result of the Medical and Dental Career Incentives Act, enacted by the 
Congress last year, cumulative gains and applications for regular service com- 
missions are higher than at any time in the recent past. Continued increase in 
the regular medical services would reduce the past recurrent training costs and 
drain upon civilian professional sources and result in a more efficient and 
economical medical coverage. 

A Department of Defense Ad Hoc Blood Program Committee was initiated to 
study and evaluate the current DOD blood program. This study should result 
in decreased stock levels. The feasibility of a plastic blood container was 
established and, when put into widespread use, should result in marked savings 
in bulk, weight, and refrigerated storage. 

Considerable progress was made in 1956 in achieving a greater degree of 
unification in the supply and logistics area of the Defense Department activi- 
ties. Perhaps the most outstanding accomplishment was the further develop- 
ment of the single manager system for major categories of common-use items. 
In this system, the Secretary of one military department is responsible for all 
Department of Defense supply management functions for a designated class of 
commodities (or services), from research and development through procure- 
ment, stock control, financial management, distribution, issue, and disposal. 
This system establishes a single wholesale stock of the commodities for all 
military uses, centrally controlled by the single manager. It eliminates dupli- 
eate pipelines and storage, minimizes cross-handling, and promotes effective 
utilization of stocks, services, and facilities. 

The single manager program was set in motion in November 1955 when the 
single manager for subsistence was designated. By the end of 1956, single 
managers had been designated also for medical materiel, clothing and textiles, 
airlift service, military traffic management, and petroleum. Detailed operating 
procedures have been worked out and approved for subsistence, medical ma- 
teriel, and petroleum, and organization of these programs has been started. A 
directive was issued in December establishing a single manager for airlift 
service with MATS as the principal airlift service agency. This step will not 
only greatly strengthen mobilization readiness but it will also increase logistics 
effectiveness and economy. 

For some types of common-use items for which it is not practicable to estab- 
lish single manager control, interservice exchange of supply information and 
use of existing stocks, regardless of ownership, provides opportunities for 
promoting economy, particularly in supporting the requirements of installa- 
tions of different services in the same area. The services are encouraged to 
exchange information regularly on reuirements, stocks on hand and available for 
transfer, their condition, location, purpose for which held, and substitutable 
items. 

The identification phase of the Department of Defense Federal cataloging 
program was completed on schedule in December 1956. A total of more than 
3 million different items in the military supply system has been identified with 
a single name and catalog number which will be used in the supply transactions 
of all military services. Completion of this phase of the activity has made it 
possible to discontinue 24 of the 26 intermediate catalog identification screening 
offices which have been in operation throughout the Department of Defense. 
The preliminary technical review and screening function performed by these 
offices can now be centralized, and military supply managers will be able to 
submit new items directly to the central catalog office for review of identifiea- 
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tion and assignment of a new Federal stock number within a 10-day processing 
riod. 

TV iiderens was also made during the year in the Defense standardization pro- 
gram. Standardization actions already taken will eventually save millions of 
cubic feet of storage space and millions of man-hours in supply management and 
operations. Standardization of packaging, packing, preservation, and marking 
requirements among the three military departments was continued during 1956, 
thereby improving not only supply management operations but also relations with 
industry. 

Another step toward greater uniformity in supply operations was the issuance 
of a series of 13 standard DOD forms for use by all military services for requi- 
sitioning materiel, directing the shipment of stocks between supply points, invoic- 
ing and receiving materiel at supply points, reporting deficiencies or adjusting 
discrepancies incident to the shipment, and similar transactions. Uniform docu- 
mentation will greatly facilitate interservice supply operations and will simplify 
the task of training personnel for these activities throughout the Department 
of Defense. 

Uniform factors and methods for determining requirements for storage space 
were established for Air Force bases and Navy and Marine air stations and are 
being developed for Army posts, camps, and stations. Standard reports were 
developed to provide a current inventory of Defense Department storage areas 
so as to enable management to make more efficient and economic use of such 
space. 

Other improvements in the supply and logistics area in 1956 include: 

(1) Field inspections of 72 Government-owned, Government-operated plants 
and 35 Government-owned, contractor-operated plants to investigate the sound- 
ness of management and industrial practices and overall efficiency of operation. 
The findings of these teams led to improvements which are already showing sav- 
ings in labor and in funds. 

(2) A program for the reevaluation of reserves of idle production equipment 
held as “package plants” or “standby lines” to meet mobilization production 
requirements. This review has resulted in the weeding out of many machines 
set aside for end items which are no longer required in current mobilization 
plans, thus permitting their utilization in current production programs. ‘This, 
in turn, has reduced expenditures for new machine tools. 

(3) Arrangements were made to permit the through-shipment of uncrated 
household goods of military personnel between the United States and West 
Germany and also between the United States and Puerto Rico, Japan, Okinawa, 
Guam, and Alaska. This reduces both transit time and total costs. 

(4) Following a study of military postal transportation, the Post Office De- 
partment was requested to assume responsibility for transporting mail between 
military installations and civil postal activities. Savings to the Defense Depart- 
ment are estimated to be about $818,000 annually ; net savings to the Government 
will be somewhat less, but substantial. 

(5) Negotiation by the military departments of adjustments in passenger 
fares and freight rates for commercial air, rail, motor truck, and bus transporta- 
tion within the continental United States in fiscal year 1956 resulted in savings 
of $48 million in total military transportation costs. 

In the area of military public works, further refinements were made in the 
Defense Department program for the establishment of uniform standards and 
criteria for new construction, designed to insure proper quality at more favor- 
able costs. During 1956, standards and criteria for mobilization construction 
were completed and made ready for publication. An improved design for bachelor- 
officer quarters was developed and pilot models will be built by the military 
departments in the near future to establish costs data. Standards and criteria 
were also developed and established for the construction of all types of Air 
Force Reserve and Air National Guard facilities. The first steps were taken 
to develop standards for protective construction, an item which is becoming 
increasingly important and costly. 

The Defense Department program, inaugurated in 1955, to adapt proven mili- 
tary and business principles and practices to real-property maintenance was 
further developed during 1956. 

In the research and engineering area, efforts were continued to minimize 
duplication of effort in research and development. In 1956, for example, the 
Air Force’s 2-inch rocket development was abandoned in favor of one being 
developed by the Navy; instead of developing a new radar set for a special 
purpose, an existing radar set was modified to meet the need; certain anti- 
aircraft ammunition development projects were terminated in consideration of 
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the progress being made on guided missiles; and the number of duplicating 
airborne armament development projects was sharply reduced. 

Good progress was also achieved in the Department’s continuing efforts to 
prevent volume production of items not yet fully ready for service use. The 
premature introduction of unproven equipment into the military inventory 
inevitably creates extremely burdensome logistics problems. The Department’s 
maintenance engineering program was also further advanced during the year. 

Gratifying progress continues to be made in the improveme.t of the Defense 
Department financial management system. Both the Army and the Air Foree 
have now merged their finance (or disbursing) and accounting functions. These 
consolidations will eliminate duplication of accounting effort, reduce the volume 
of records, accounts, and files, and result in personnel savings. These moves will 
also assure the direct correlation of accounting and disbursing and permit more 
effective compliance with existing laws and regulations. 

The Army, in 1956, made a great step forward in achieving a fully integrated 
accounting system in support of its command management system. The latter is 
designed to integrate programing, budgeting, funding, accounting, and financial 
reporting into a single, comprehensive system. As part of this effort, the Army 
has revised its operations and maintenance budget structure, reducing the number 
of budget programs from 16 to 8, and the number of projects and subprojects 
from 180 to approximately 50. Similar progress in simplifying the budget and 
accounts structure is being made in the other services. 

The Navy has greatly simplified allotment accounting aboard ships of the 
fleet. Individual suballotments to ships have been eliminated, and an accounting 
center has been established on both Atlantic and Pacific coasts to perform allot- 
ment accounting for all allotments issued by fleet commanders for operations of 
forces afloat. 

All three military departments have made important progress in developing 
an integrated system for the programing, budgeting, accounting, and reporting 
of military construction. The Air Force, for example, has consolidated into one 
document all programing and funding data for each location. The new procedure 
provides greater flexibility and better utilization of funds while at the same 
time reducing the administrative workload. In the Army, the new system 
provides that accounting records be maintained on an accrual basis, reflecting 
the application of goods and services to operations as consumed or used. 

All three military departments have continued to improve their financial inven- 
tory accounting. The Army completed the installation of its system in 1956. The 
Air Force continued to refine its system during the year, particularly with re- 
spect to accounting and supply procedures for low-cost items which represent 
a high percentage of supply transactions at base level, but only a small propor- 
tion of the total value. The Navy, in 1956, decentralized the reporting of most 
plant property, thereby assuring a greater degree of accuracy, more timely 
reports, and greater utilization of the data at all management echelons. 

Commitment accounting, Department of Defense-wide, was inaugurated, ef- 
fective July 1, 1956. This type of accounting, which pertains particularly to 
the procurement, construction, research and development areas, will contribute 
to a better understanding of the financial status of the Department of Defense 
by properly showing that portion of unobligated funds for which firm obligation 
authorizations have been issued and which are, therefore, unavailable for appli- 
cation to current and future requirements. 

Further progress was made in the extension of working capital funds through- 
out the Department of Defense, and substantial improvements were made in 
regulations and reporting requirements to simplify and improve working capital 
funds operations. 

During 1956, stock-fund operations were established in connection with the 
single-manager assignments to Army for subsistence and clothing textiles, and 
to the Navy for medical materiel. The Army brought all appropriate inventories 
held by the Southern European Task Force in Italy into its stock fund and con- 
tinued the development of plans to extend the stock fund to all major camps, 
posts, and stations, and to additional categories of ordnance and aircraft supplies 
and spare parts, insofar as practicable. 

The Navy extended its stock-fund coverage to include photographic materiel, 
submarine repair parts, forms and publications, additional items of ship, elec- 
tronics and vehicular spare parts, ete. The Marine Corps stock fund was ex- 
tended to additional ordnance items and spare parts. Perishable subsistence 
items are to be brought into the Marine Corps stock fund early in 1957. 
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The Air Force continued to expand the coverage of the General Supplies Di- 
vision of its stock fund to include overseas depot stocks.. It is planned that 
by July 1, 1957 all depot stocks of general supplies, worldwide, will be included 
in the Air Force stock fund. 

Industrial fund coverage was also extended during 1956. In the Army, the 
Gulf Transportation Terminal Command and the Pacific Transportation Terminal 
Command were brought under the industrial fund, and preparations were 
made to extend industrial fund coverage to three rebuild facilities, on a pilot 
basis, a general depot, and several other Army installations of an industrial 
type. 

In the Navy, an additional ordnance plant was brought under the industrial 
fund in 1956, and plans were substantially completed for the extension of this 
type of funding to several other Navy installations early in 1957. 

The Secretary of the Air Force, on December 7, 1956, was designated as the 
single manager for all Department of Defense airlift services. The single- 
manager agency for air transportation within the Department of Defense is 
the Military Air Transport Service which will be augmented by the transfer to 
it of certain aircraft from the Navy Fleet Logistic Air Wings and the Air Force 
Tactical Air Command. As an essential element of this single-manager assign- 
ment, the airlift service is to be established on an industrial-fund basis not 
later than January 1, 1958. 

Closely related to the continued development of the financial management 
system in the Department of Defense is the rapidly growing use of automatic 
high-speed electronic data processing systems in all three military depart- 
ments. While these new electronic systems hold great potential for economy in 
data processing, the rental or purchase of the equipment is so expensive that 
great care must be exercised to assure that the benefits to be obtained are truly 
commensurate with the costs involved. To promote and coordinate joint pro- 
grams and policies among the services in the development of management in- 
formation systems, the Department of Defense has just recently established a 
Data Systems Policy Council. This Council, assisted by a research staff, will 
formulate criteria governing the justification for such systems, the selection of 
equipment, the selection and training of personnel, compatibility of systems 
within and among the departments, and the common use of facilities. 

The following statements submitted by the military departments present 
more detailed accounts of the steps which were taken during 1956 to eliminate 
waste, achieve greater economy and improve efficiency in the management of 
the Defense Establishment. 


EXAMPLES OF STEPS TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY TO 
ACHIEVE GREATER ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN CALENDAR YEAR 
1956 


ORGANIZATION 


1. Continued reorganization of the Department of the Army 


(a) Secretariat level—The Army has continued to scrutinize closely its 
Departmental organization with a view toward increasing its efficiency. 

The Office of Program Review and Analysis was transferred from the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of the Army (FM) to the Office of the Under Secre- 
tary of the Army. In addition, there was established in the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army (FM) an office of Budget and Funding. This office 
is responsible for supervision, review, analysis, and coordination of Army 
budgets, obligations and expenditures, budget estimates, funding programs, 
apportionments, and stock funds. 

A reorganization of the Liaison Division, Office, Chief of Legislative Liaison 
was accomplished. The Correspondence Branch was abolished and its func- 
tions integrated with those of the House and Senate branches. This change 
permits congressional contact officers to keep abreast of inquiries which pertain 
to their congressional offices. This was not possible under the old organization. 
Inquiries are now received from one to three days earlier than under the old 
system. 

(b) Army staff level—(1) During the year a number of organizational 
changes were made to improve the efficiency of the Army Staff. The Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Administration was redesignated 
the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel. The Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Plans was redesignated the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
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for Military Operations. The Office of the Assistant Chiefs of Staff G—1 and 
G-3 were abolished and their functions transferred to the Deputies for Person- 
nel and Military Operations, respectively. The Assistant Chief of Staff, G—2, 
Intelligence, was redesignated Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence. Recogniz- 
ing the increased importance of the Army Reserve, an Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Reserve Components was designated. The former Office of the Special As- 
sistant for Reserve Affairs was absorbed by the new office. Reserve components 
and personnel were transferred from Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for Military 
Operations and Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, to the new organi- 
zation. 

(2) All but five of the special staff agencies were placed under the direct 
supervision and control of one of the respective deputies. These changes have 
resulted in the consolidation at the deputy level of planning, coordination, and 
supervisory functions of the Army Staff and reduced the number of agencies 
reporting directly to the Chief of Staff. 

(3) The realinement within the Department of the Army Staff required 
a change in the organization and procedures for administration of the Army 
Staff as an entity. Accordingly, the Management Office, Office of the Chief of 
Staff, was established in January 1956 to provide manpower control, financial 
management, and management engineering assistance to the Army Staff. Con- 
currently, the Civilian Personnel Office was established to develop policies, pro- 
grams, and procedures and to provide civilian personnel staff guidance for the 
Army Staff. The Staff Administrative Office was abolished and personnel and 
functions were transferred to the newly established Management Office and 
Civilian Personnel Office. Eight hundred and forty-three civilian and military 
personnel spaces of the Army Staff were eliminated. One of the techniques used 
to help bring this reduction about was the application of staffing standards and 
guides developed by the Management Office for supervisory, overhead, and 
stenographic-typing functions in the Army Staff. 


2. Organizational improvement in the Army fleld establishment 


At the field level, numerous Army installations and activities have taken 
action to improve organizational structures and to effect economies. A typical 
example is at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., a class I installation on which is 
located 1 class I activity and 3 class II activities. Pursuant to a management 
survey of the installation during 1956, steps were taken to: (a) integrate and 
consolidate the command operations of the installation with those of the major 
class II activity thereon; and (b) consolidate and/or eliminate to the maximum 
practicable extent duplicating administrative and support-type activities which 
are not essential to the missions of the various organizations on the installation. 
While these actions have not been completed, it appears that substantial savings 
will result. 

In addition, the following kinds of organizational changes were made during 
1956 in various activities in the Army field establishment: Standard organiza- 
tion alinement in key engineer district offices; reorganization of motor pools 
in Inter-American Geodetic Survey and consolidation of marine maintenance 
and repair facilities, United States Army Caribbean; decentralization of civilian 
payroll functions, establishment of a specialized pay section and consolidation 
of receiving and shipping sections at Fort Richardson, Alaska; reorganization 
of the central accounts division, United States Finance and Accounts office; 
relocation of the Armed Forces Examining Station from San Francisco to 
Oakland, Calif.; merging recreational centers, United States Army Europe; 
reorganization of clothing, equipment and general supplies at Giessen Quarter- 
master Depot, United States Army, Europe; consolidation of remote storage 
areas, United States Army, Alaska. 


8. Department of the Army committee management program 


The Department of the Army established policies and procedures for exer- 
cising effective controls over committees. A program for committee management 
was started and will work in cooperation with a similar program in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. A review made during 1956 of joint Department 
of Defense committees resulted in the dissolution of 125 out of 342 committees 
in this category. In addition, approximately 25 committees in other categories 
on which the Department of the Army provides representation have been, or are, 
in process of being dissolved. 
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PROGRAMING 


1. Extension of the Army program system 


During the past year the Army program system was extended to the Medical 
Corps, Ordnance Corps, Corps of Engineers, Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, 
and Chemical Corps. While the technical services always have had a part in 
the overall Army program, they now have begun planning their own specific 
objectives of accomplishment for each fiscal year and each quarter and alining 
their activities toward these goals. The system—already in operation in conti- 
nental Army commands as well as in the Department of the Army—also was 
extended to the Army commands overseas during the past year. 


2. New program system 


(a) General.—Concurrently with the extension of the program system, changes 
are being made to strengthen the system and eliminate basic weaknesses. 

(b) Current weaknesses.—The current Army program system (16 primary 
programs) is undergoing revision. The major weaknesses are: 

(1) Programs are not directly related to the budget. 

(2) As “functional” divisions of Army activity, the current programs are 
related to the Department of the Army Staff alinement of responsibilities, but do 
not readily accommodate the field organization. 

(c) Program and budget guidance——The revised program system will provide 
for programing direction and budget guidance to be issued on the common activ- 
ities structure used for budgeting. Program and budget guidance will be issued 
in single documents to each command and agency reporting directly to the Depart- 
ment of the Army. Regulations to implement the revised system were published 
to initiate the system beginning with the fiscal year 1959 program-budget cycle 
which starts in January 1957. 

(d) Army management structure.—Recognizing the need for uniformity in 
the functional subdivision of the nontactical operations of the Army into activi- 
ties, a project was established to develop an Army management structure to 
supersede the present Department of the Army integrated structure. The Army 
management structure is designed to provide a uniform listing of activities 
with standard terminology, definitions, and activity interrelationships for use 
in programing, budgeting, cost reporting, performance reporting, manpower 
reporting, management control, and review and analysis. It prescribes the level 
at which the Department of the Army will receive, and the major commands 
and separate agencies wiil maintain, program performance, budget, cost, and 
related data within the framework of the Army command management system. 
As such, it will assist in the accomplishment of the three basic provisions 
of Public Law 863, 84th Congress: i. e., (@) budgeting on a cost basis; (») use 
of common classifications; and (c) justification data by organizations. 


BUDGETING 


The revised budget structure being implemented for the operation and main- 
tenance appropriation provides for 8 budget programs in fiscal year 1958 instead 
of the previous 16 in fiscal year 1956 and the 12 in fiscal year 1957. This change 
in the operation and maintenance budget structure is a consistent action to 
establish budgeting and cost basis along functional lines in connection with the 
overall implementation of the Army command management system described 
below. 

Fiscal year 1958 budget execution plans operating budgets will be developed 
by operating agencies on the basis of the revised appropriation structure for 
fiscal year 1958. Agencies operating on the Army command management system 
will present the budget execution plan on a cost basis. Based upon the results 
of the budget execution plan, review and apportionment actions, annual funding 
plans for fiscal year 1958 will be issued under the new operation and maintenance, 
Army, appropriation structure and will complete the 2 years’ transition from the 
old to the new appropriation structure. 


ARMY COMMAND MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


1. The Army command management system was widely extended throughout 
the Zone of Interior and in certain oversea commands. This system, known as 
ACMS, implements major recommendations of the First and Second Hoover 
Commissions, and the National Security Act Amendments of 1949 (title IV, 
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Public Law 216, S8lst Cong.) and Public Law 863, 84th Congress. The basic 
objective of these recommendations and laws is to achieve a lasting basis for 
efficiency and economy in management through fundamental improvements in 
budgeting and accounting. 

2. The Army command management system achieves, among other things, the 
following specific recommendations and requirements of the Hoover Commissions 
and the laws cited: 

(a) Cost based (or cost of performance) budgeting. 

(bv) Systematic identification of functions, programs, and activities, and their 
costs in relation to accomplishments. 

(c) Synchronization of organization, programing, budgeting, and accounting 
structures or classifications. 

(d) Simplification of the allotment procedures. 

(e) Accrual accounting to reflect currently and completely the status of 
resources and liabilities, and the costs of operations. 

(f) Integration of monetary inventory accounting into the accounting and 
budgetary system. 

3. The system was designed and tested in 1955, simultaneously at a class I 
post and a general depot, representative of activities financed primarily under 
the operation and maintenance appropriation—and in the Ordnance Ammunition 
Command, which is representative of activities financed under the procurement 
and production appropriation. During calendar year 1956, the system was 
extended to all class I posts, camps, and stations and to all depots in the Zone 
of Interior. The extension will continue in 1957 to all other Zone of Interior 
organizations and to oversea commands. 

4. Army Command Management System spells out and documents the basic 
elements of managerial control—appropriated dollars, total costs, manpower util- 
ization, and workload. The system produces a cost of performance budget at 
posts, camps, and stations. These operation budgets flow upward to major 
commands and will become the basis for major commands producing a command- 
wide cost-of-performance budget to be submitted to Department of the Army. 
The budget, which is an operational as well as a financial plan, has the following 
characteristics : 

(a) Contains scheduled workload forecasts for each activity on the post. 

(b) Coupled with each activity’s work forecast is the cost of dollar value of 
goods and services to be consumed or used in performing the work (labor, sup- 
plies, equipment, contractual services, etc.). 

(c) It shows the opening and closing inventory values and the computed 
“change in inventory” (increase or decrease). 

(d@) It shows beginning and ending value of goods on order (unliquidated 
obligations), and the computed “change.” 

(e) It shows the beginning and ending values of fixed assets (capitalized equip- 
ment only at present) and the increase or decrease. 

(f) These values, operating costs and changes in inventory, goods on order, 
and fixed assets, are analyzed or “reconciled” to arrive at the net requirement 
for appropriated funds to be allotted. 

5. When coupled with other improvements in organization structure and logis- 
tics management, Army command management system will achieve a funda- 
mental modification and improvement in Army management concepts. Its em- 
phasis on the complete integration of programing, under the Army program sys- 
tem, with budgeting and accounting, its clarification of missions and command 
responsibilities, and its responsiveness to current operating requirements, pro- 
vide a basis for effective decentralization of management authority and 
responsibility. 

6. Command emphasis: During the past year, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army for Financial Management and the Comptroller of the Army visited with 
all major field commands and a number of installations to stimulate interest 
in the extension of the Army command management system throughout the Army. 
This leadership was culminated with a worldwide conference of major command 
comptrollers, held in the Pentagon on December 4 and 5, 1956. The Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (FM) opened the conference by emphasizing teamwork 
in solving financial management problems. The Comptroller of the Army out- 
lined progress made to date in the implementation of the Army financial man- 
agement plan and stressed the objectives for moving ahead rapidly to complete 
the Army’s program to carry out the provisions of Public Law 216, 8ist Congress 
and Public Law 863, 84th Congress. During the 2-day conference such subjects 
as comptroller staffing problems, manpower controls, implementation of the 
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Army command management system, accounting problems, budget management, 
and other financial management topics were discussed. 

7. Accomplishments: A summary of the Army’s accomplishments during 1956 
includes the following: 

(a) Army command mamagement principles, applied to the needs of directors 
of major segments of the Army’s maintenance and operations type programs, 
training, and supply distribution and maintenance, have been expressed in a 
“class I command management system” and a “depot command management 
system.” The former has been installed in camps, posts, and stations of the 
continental armies; and the latter in continental United States depots. It is 
planned to extend the Army command management system, with necessary modi- 
fications, to overseas areas in the second half of fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 
1958. 

(b) A hospital command management system has been developed for applica- 
tion to the medical care program, and is being tested and refined at Valley 
Forge Hospital prior to extension to the entire medical care establishment. 

(c) Command management principles have been used in procurement and pro- 
duction programs in the Ordnance command management system which has 
been installed in the Ordnance Ammunition Command. It is planned to extend 
the system to other Ordnance commands in second half of fiscal year 1957. 

(d) The principles have been applied to the Army’s construction program in 
the Engineer command management system. This system has been installed 
in all Engineer districts and divisions. 

(e) During the reporting period a Department of the Army team visited 
United States Army, Europe; United States Army, Alaska; and United States 
Army, Caribbean, to lay the groundwork for future implementation of the 
Army command management system. 

(f) The status of the program to implement the Army command management 
system is as follows: 
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1 Major organizational entities. Subinstallations and satellited activities are not counted individually 
in above, although they are included in the system. 
2 Under study. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PLAN 
1. General 


Improvement of the management of its financial matters has been given in- 
creasing emphasis by the Army since the end of World War II. This subject 
has also been a matter of great legislative and executive concern which has 
manifested itself in a number of special commission reports, public laws, and 
BOB instructions. 


2. General accomplishments 


The significant actions taken by the Army to carry out the requirements of 
Public Law 216 and Public Law 863 include the establishment of comptroller 
staff offices throughout the Army Establishment. More than 400 have been 
established since enactment of Public Law 216. A financial management plan 
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has been developed which has resulted in the establishment, improvement, and 
integration of certain financial and accounting systems prerequisite to the de- 
velopment of a cost-of-performance budget. A common classification of Army 
activities which will serve the needs of programing, budgeting, accounting, man- 
power control, and performance analysis is being further developed. Simplifica- 
tion of the structure of the appropriation, “Maintenance and operations, Army,” 
which enhances the segregation of Army-wide and local services and will facili- 
tate improved management, budgeting, funding, accounting, and reporting has 
been developed. 


8. The Army staff 


Substantial progress has been made in implementing the Army financial man- 
agement plan within the Army staff. In keeping with the concept of consumer 
funding, a majority of all funds now utilized in support of the Army staff are 
allocated to and controlled by the Management Office, Office, Chief of Staff. This 
has resulted in greater flexibility in the use of funds, more timely action, closer 
eorrelation of funding with programed objectives, improved fiscal administra- 
tion, and personnel savings through the elimination of 17 fiscal stations. 


4. Industrial funds 


During the past 18 months the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf Transportation 
Terminal Commands were brought into the industrial fund system, bringing to 
21 the number of industrial and commercial-type activities operating under the 
system. Plans are underway to install the system in other industrial activities 
where appropriate. 


5. Stock funds 


The fund is chartered for operational purposes into 12 divisions or sub- 
divisions, including 2 single manager divisions. Each division or subdivision 
represents a major category of technical service materiel. These operating 
entities of the stock fund procure, store, and distribute material for sale to all 
military departments to meet consumption requirements. 

Uniform accounting and reporting criteria were developed and established as 
of July 1, 1956, to provide more simplified and uniform procedures for report- 
ing. Reporting requirements were revised to provide comparable improvement 
in operation and reporting to the Department of the Army. All consumable 
stocks in Army depots have been capitalized under the Army stock fund, as well 
as stocks of the quartermaster, medical, and dental supplies at United States 
stations and other supplies at six stations of the Third Army. Since initial 
capitalization of the Army stock fund, through December 31, 1956, $1,642 million 
has been returned to the United States Treasury as surplus to the needs of the 
fund. This was accomplished by the reduction of inventories to a more realistic 
level and closer control over procurement. Accounting and reporting is accom- 
plished in a uniform manner to provide data necessary in performing budgetary, 
financial, and supply management at all operating and staff levels within the 
Department of the Army. Consolidated reports are submitted to the Congress, 
Treasury Department, Bureau of the Budget, General Accounting Office, and the 
Department of Defense on a periodic basis. 


6. Financial property accounting 


Financial property accounting is the term which denotes the extension of 
monetary control over all types of property. Monetary control over inventories 
of supplies and equipment, that is, financial inventory accounting, has been ex- 
tended throughout the Army Establishment and covers almost all stocks. FIA 
procedures which initially were uniform throughout all types of installations 
are being modified to meet the particular requirements of Zone of Interior 
depots, oversea commands, and class I installations; also a modified FIA system 
has been developed for Korea. Financial accounting for real property and capital 
equipment is being tested at selected installations. 


7. Accounting 


Accrual accounting has been introduced in class I posts, Zone of Interior 
depots, general hospitals, and engineer divisions and districts. It is to be im- 
plemented throughout the Zone of the Interior and oversea commands. This 
type of accounting is essential to the development of basic data to support cost 
of performance budgets. 
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As of December 31, 1956, there were 266 integrated installation accounts 
offices. Integrated accounts offices also either have been or are being established 
by operating agencies. One of the main features of accounting integration is 
that it makes accounting a function of command, thereby giving a commander 
better control over financial and related operations. For example, there is now 
a single organization, the Finance and Accounts Office, United States Army, which 
does the disbursing, accounting, and financial reporting for the Army staff. 
These operations formerly were done in 17 separate and uncoordinated fiscal 
stations. 

In recognition of the manpower costs involved in the implementation of a com- 
prehensive accounting system the Army has continued to apply modern account- 
ing machines and procedures to the voluminous data gathering and reporting job 
in order to limit such costs. Tests of data gathering for all aspects of the Army 
Command Management System at larger posts, camps and stations by means of 
punched card equipment have been completed at Fort Bragg, N. C., and Fort 
Gordon, Ga. 


8. Internal auditing 


During 1956 the Army Audit Agency developed and initiated “vertical in- 
ternal audits.” Concurrently with an audit of a headquarters, audits are made 
of several of the installations under that headquarters. Vertical audits initiated 
during the year included the Ordnance Tank and Automotive Command, Engineer 
Civil Works, three divisions of the Army stock fund, the First United States 
Army and the quartermaster subsistence program. 

A report of trends disclosed in internal audits of Army installations during 
fiscal year 1956 was prepared and distributed to commanders of major com- 
mands. This presents a consolidated analysis of the findings contained in in- 
dividual audit reports during this period. The compilation and distribution of 
these data provide a means of alerting responsible officials to areas of common 
weaknesses for corrective action. 

Revised program guides based on the Army Command Management System 
were issued during the latter half of 1956 for the audit of Army Commands, 
class I installations, and military districts. The new audit guides are geared to 
the built-in financial controls and the reports and data generated by ACMS. 
They permit a more direct audit approach and more expeditious application of 
standard audit techniques. 

The program guides for class I installations were tested in the audit of Fort 
Benning, Ga., and the audit was concluded with a 25 percent reduction of actual 
man-days from the originally projected requirements. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 
1. General 

The management improvement effort is armywide. The one central and 
underlying objective is to find and adopt better, more economical, and faster 
ways of doing the work for which the Army is responsible. It is designed to 
increase the combat effectiveness of the Army by a more efficient and effective 
use of its resources. It provides for the following to insure the success of this 
effort. 

(a) Developing in each echelon or element of the Army Establishment im- 
provement plans which schedule specific actions to be taken to insure adoption of 
improvements. 

(b) Imbuing every member of the Army, both military and civilian, with the 
idea that he has a responsibility to improve his own work methods and output. 

(c) Providing the means for all personnel to participate in the improvement 
effort. 

(ad) Causing improvements to be made. 

The Department of the Army requires that the major elements of the Army 
submit to the Comptroller of the Army examples of improvements that have been 
placed in effect. Approximately 200 selected examples of improvements are 
received quarterly by Department of the Army. The examples are selected from 
thousands of improvements that are installed at operating levels each quarter 
throughout the Army Establishment. Many of these examples of improvements 
are distributed within and between commands. Department of the Army dis- 
tributes selected examples throughout the Army Establishment by means of a 
“management improvement packet.” This wide dissemination of information 
aids greatly in the instilling of improvement consciousness throughout the Army 
Establishment and in the spreading of ideas for eliminating waste, achieving 
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economies, and improving efficiency. Selected examples of improvements are 
grouped under Department of the Army primary programs in subsequent 
paragraphs. 


2, Command and management program 

(a) Automatic data processing systems.—tIntensive studies are underway to 
make use of electronic data processing equipment in achieving greater economy 
and efficiency in the Army. Such equipment provides management with an 
opportunity to improve its paperwork operations and to provide better and more 
timely information upon which to base decisions. The Army has been pro- 
gressively installing electronic machines at significant points in the supply 
systems and in the personnel reporting area. 

“The accelerated tempo with which improvements are being made in firepower 
and mobility in the combat echelons of the Army demands the modernization 
of the Army system of personnel management and administration. The founda- 
tion of this modernization is based on the application of automatic data process- 
ing systems in these areas. In 1956 the following was accomplished. Work 
commenced on the installation of an electronic computer in the office of the 
Adjutant General. Improvements are expected in the accuracy and timeliness 
of data collection, processing and dissemination. In addition, this application 
forms the basis for expansion to an eventual armywide application to personnel 
functions. Studies were initiated on how to apply a system for mechanizing 
personnel information at all levels of command, including such basic reports 
as the morning report. 

Progress was made during calendar year 1956 in the utilization of automatic 
data processing machines within the logistics field. Machines have been intro- 
duced into six national supply and stock control points. The adoption of these 
machines is increasing the accuracy of the Army accounts and reports, establish- 
ing better control of widely dispersed stocks and improving logistics operations. 
Machines will be phased into other central supply and stock control points at 
various times. Major improvements in inventory control and in service have 
resulted and will continue as additional machines are introduced into other 
facilities. 

(b) Management surveys.—The Army finds it profitable for its agencies to 
appraise their own command and management effectiveness by making periodic 
management surveys. Hundreds of such surveys were made during 1956. Some 
of them are very thorough and comprehensive evaluations of entire agencies; 
others may be equally thorough but confined to only one aspect of an ageney’s 
operation. The objective of such surveys is to compare present practices and 
methods of getting work done with standards of good management and thus 
identify areas in need of improvement. 

Examples of management surveys made in 1956 by the Army Comptroller’s 
Office are: Survey of inspector generals system; processing and control of cor- 
respondence in Army staff agencies; personnel security records system and cen- 
tral records facility; penalty mail accounting, reimbursement therefor and ad- 
ministration ; procedure re unit histories and lineages; extension of stock funds 
to CONUS stations; Army Audit Agency unit support services. 

(c) Performance analysis.—During the calendar year 1956, COA sponsored 
and chaired a committee consisting of COA, DCSLOG, DCSPER and CONARC to 
revise the regulation on performance analysis (work measurement). One of 
the reasons for revising the regulation was to reduce the reporting requirements 
and thus simplify the record keeping of performance data. It is significant that 
most of the agencies of the Arniy are finding that performance analysis informa- 
tion is helpful to the operating supervisor in evaluating labor effectiveness, work 
scheduling and controlling, programing, budgeting, cost accounting and balancing 
workloads. In addition, performance analysis provides a means of highlighting 
areas which are in need of management improvements; for example, a laundry 
operation at a particular installation might show an effectiveness of 70 percent 
for a period of 6 months, compared with 85 to 90 percent at other installations 
within the command. A study would be made to determine the cause for such 
low performance. If it was caused by obsolete plant equipment, management 
could recommend new laundry plant equipment which would permit lower labor 
costs in the future. 

(d) Benefits from work simplification training.—As an integral part of the 
overall management improvement effort, the work simplification activity con- 
tinues to exercise an increasing influence on the elimination of waste in the 
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day-to-day operation of the Army. Work simplification penetrates into all 
echelons and commands. Special emphasis is placed on first-line supervisors, 
Here is where the real paydirt is found in work simplification. Many thousands 
of first-line supervisors receive training in basic management engineering tech- 
niques. This results in thousands of improvements amounting to many millions 
of dollars in savings and benefits. 

The systematic approach to analyzing and improving operations by organized 
work simplification classwork and followup pays big dividends in developing 
an on-the-job climate or atmosphere of teamwork. A large percentage of man- 
agement improvements are generated in the work simplification classrooms and 
during the immediate followup period. This organized approach stresses also 
the importance of keeping in current condition the supervisor’s handbooks con- 
taining work distribution studies, step-by-step analysis of the flow of work, space 
layouts and other information needed for effective supervision of the unit. 

Work simplification has shown consistent accomplishment over a period of 
many years. During the last 5 years a total of 101,129 supervisors have been 
trained to find better ways to do their own jobs. The installed improvements by 
the supervisors themselves totaled 49,649 with benefits amounting to $47,379,567. 
The following figures show this accomplishment by fiscal years: 

| | 
| Supervisors Improve- | Estimated 
Fiscal year instructed ments benefits 
| installed 
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(e) Army aviation safety.—A specialized Army aviation safety program was 
inaugurated in July 1955. Since this program has been in effect, the dollar loss 
per accident has been reduced from $12,500 in 1955 to $9,700 in 1956; the fatali- 
ties per 100,000 flying hours from an approximate average of 5.9 to 1.8; accidents 
per 100,000 hours from 51.7 to 43.5; aviators killed per thousand per year, from 
10.7 to 2.1, or lower than the rate for commercial pilots. 

(f) Records management and reports control.—Through the adoption of im- 
proved records procedures and preparation of disposition schedules a net decrease 
of approximately 1% linear miles of records and files was accomplished within 
the Department of the Army staff area. Similar consolidations and reductions 
of records holding were reported throughout the Army Establishment. By in- 
Stallation of new filing systems and establishment of uniform maintenance and 
disposition procedure for files by the Adjutant General, personnel time and filing 
space were reduced. The Adjutant General reported that 80 publication stock- 
rooms were closed which resulted in the following: 

(1) Reduced the number of requisitions submitted to AG publications centers 
each month. 

(2) Reduced the clerical effort involved in processing them and maintaining 
stock records. 

(3) Made large bulk shipments at reduced rates possible. 

(4) Reduced the amount of stocks required for filling “pipelines.” 

During the past year records administration surveys conducted by The Adju- 
tant General's Office, it was found that excessive time and effort were expended 
in referring to numerous regulations and in posting changes to such regulations. 
These surveys clearly indicate that some remedial action was necessary to reduce 
the workload and the administrative costs of the records program in units. AR 
345-292 “Records Administration—Units of the Active Army and the Army 
Reserve” was published in August 1955. This regulation contains all the infor- 
mation on records administration required by most units below the division 
level and has eliminated the need for distributing 18 other regulations previously 
required by units. The printing and distribution of more than 5,000,000 pages 
of regulations have been eliminated. The series of reporting workload surveys 
conducted by the Department of the Army disclosed that the preparation of 
records control schedules by units below the division headquarters level was 
unnecessary since standard schedules could be provided units from division 
headquarters. In addition it was determined that satisfactory estimates could 
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be made at DA level of the quantity of records disposed of by units. Accord- 
ingly, the requirement for the schedules and reports below division headquarters 
was eliminated with a resultant saving of 40,000 manhours per year. 

(g) Logistic Reports: During calendar year 1956, the Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics initiated a series of staff studies to provide a com- 
prehensive analysis of logistics reporting. The studies are being carried out by 
task groups representing each logistics functional area. The objective is to pro- 
duce a streamlined reporting system to serve the basic informational needs of 
each of the major logistics functions. Concurrently with the staff studies, vigi- 
lant appraisal and analysis of proposals for all new logistics reports is being 
made through the Army reports control system. Reduction of logistics reporting 
requirements resulting from this initial review and analysis is estimated to have 
saved 2 million manhours during 1956. 


$. Military personnel program 


(a) General.—During calendar year 1956 there were a number of important 
actions affecting career attractiveness—increased pay, FHA loans to active duty 
personnel, the continuation of the gyroscope unit rotation plan, more attractive 
uniforms, a change in insignia to distinguish NOO’s from specialists, and an 
increase in the reenlistment bonus. Continuing effort resulted in the following 
important developments. 

(b) Housing.—One of the most pressing and significant morale problems facing 
the Army today is the lack of adequate quarters to accommodate married per- 
sonnel, both officer and enlisted, who, in the main, comprise the “hard-core” 
of key career personnel essential to efficient military operations. Such per- 
sonnel represent the mature, stable element that provides the Army with the type 
of eompetent leadership needed. If this category of personnel is to be retained, 
more housing accommodations will have to be made available. 

Funds that have been appropriated by the Congress for increased on-post con- 
struction and Wherry and Capehart housing, developed by private capital, have 
proved helpful. Although much has been done to alleviate the situation, there 
still are not sufficient quarters available, either within the United States or at 
many overseas stations. This continuing problem is receiving the greatest 
possible support by the Secretary of the Army personally. 

(c) Medical care——The most important recent development in the medical- 
care program was the enactment of the Dependents’ Medical Care Act. In the 
past, medical care for dependents has been furnished on a facilities-available 
basis at Army installations only after all requirements of military personnel had 
been met. Since the Dependents’ Medical Care Act became eflective on December 
7, 1956, dependents are authorized to receive medical care in civilian hospitals 
(providing Government medical facilities are not available) with the Govern- 
ment paying most of the cost. 

(d) Survivors benefits—The Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits 
Act, which became effective January 1, 1957, is one of the most important legisla- 
tive actions taken to improve the financial security of military personnel. It 
provides a new basis for compensation for surviving widows and children and, 
under certain circumstances, surviving parents, of members who die while on 
active duty or from service-connected causes after they leave active service. 

The law also provides social-security coverage for all active duty members of 
the military service. Upon reaching the age of 65 they will receive both their 
retirement pay and social-security benefits. The law continues the lump-sum 
death gratuity in force, but increases the minimum amount thereof from $468 
to $800 and reduces the maximum from $6,857 to $3,000. 

This act makes drastic changes in life insurance provisions for service per- 
sonnel. The $10,000 free insurance under existing law is terminated. USGLI 
and NSLI insurance rights may be reinstated by persons holding either of these 
policies, subject to certain conditions. 

(e) Stabilized assignments.—In addition to the expense involved, frequent 
permanent change-of-station movements have worked a definite hardship on 
military personnel and their dependents. Stabilization of assignments for mili- 
tary personnel has been improved during the past year. Personnel are now re- 
maining at one station for at least 12 months and in some instances for as long 
as 48 months where training, continuity, and stability are required. 

(f) Specialization programs.—The complexity of the modern Army has de 
manded a greater degree of specialization than ever before. Specialization pro- 
grams have been established in the fields of Army aviation, intelligence, civil 
affairs and military government, information, research and development, atomic 
energy, logistics, and legislative liaison. Aside from the requirement to main- 
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tain branch qualification and for attendance at appropriate nrilitary schools, it 
is now possible for officers to remain in their chosen field of specialization. 

(9) Scientific and professional personnel.—The scientific and professional per- 
sonnel program was given continued emphasis during the year. This program 
is aimed at identifying and properly utilizing those enlisted personnel in the 
Army who have college degrees in engineering and in the physical, biological, 
sociological and business sciences, so the Army can derive maximum benefit from 
their education and experience. 

Several controls have been established to maintain effective utilization of this 
group of personel. First, all initial assignments and reassignments between 
major commands are effected by name by the Army. Second, before any as- 
signment is effected, it is reviewed to insure that lesser skilled personnel can- 
not adequately perform the job. Third, individuals assigned under this pro- 
gram are permitted to correspond with The Adjutant General’s Office, Depart- 
ment of the Army, if, after a period of 90 days on the job, they feel they are 
being improperly utilized. Finally, soldiers in this program are interviewed 
periodically in a continuing survey of the effectiveness with which the Army 
is using its skilled manpower. The most recent survey found that 97 percent of 
the enlisted men in this program were being properly utilized. 

(h) Promotion of outstanding officers.—Since the Korean operations and prior 
to this year, little or no opportunity had been provided for truly outstanding 
officers to advance more rapidly than their contemporaries. This tended to stifle 
initiative and caused officers to leave the service in favor of civilian employment. 
The “5 percent’? system used in the years 1951-53 was discarded because many 
outstanding officers occupied positions where their ability was not recognized by 
general officers who had the authority to submit nominations. A new policy, 
introduced during the year, permits consideration of captains, majors, and 
lieutenant colonels who have completed a specified number of years in grade for 
temporary promotion ahead of the time when they would normally be eligible for 
consideration by a selection board. Selections are made entirely from Depart- 
ment of the Army records. 

Maximum number of promotions to be made under this program will be 15: 
percent of the total promotions anticipated during the fiscal year to colonel, 
and 10 percent to major and lieutenant colonel. This policy was first applied by 
the selection board which met in July 1956. Of the total of 440 selected by the 
board for promotion to temporary colonel, 60 will be promoted earlier than 
their contemporaries. 

(i) Enlistments.—Despite the actions taken to increase the attractiveness of 
Army, voluntary enlistments through the Army Recruiting Service decreased 
21 percent during the year, as compared to fiscal year 1955. This was attribu- 
ted in part to changes in the factors affecting the willinguess of young men to 
volunteer, including reductions in selective service calls and the implementa- 
tion of the Reserve Forces Act. 

Another reason was a reduction in the acceptance of men of poor mental quali- 
fications (category IV) from 23 percent of the total voluntary enlistments by 
men of no prior military experience to 18 percent. 

At the same time plans were launched for increasing voluntary enlistments of 
higher quality personnel. These included a continuation of the very successful 
educational liaison program, in which Army personnel participate in panel 
discussions at educational conventions; increased national publicity; improved 
selection and training of recruiting personnel. 

As of July 1, 1955, the 572,000 enlisted personnel in the Regular Army repre- 
sented 58 percent of the total Army enlisted strength of 985,659. By June 30, 
1956, this number had increased to 599,600, or 66.2 percent of the total Army 
enlisted strength of 905,711. 

(j) Enlisted promotions.—The current stagnation of promotions in the higher 
enlisted grades has been caused by accelerated promotions during World War ITI 
and the Korean conflict and subsequent strength reductions. To correct this 
condition, a program was started during the past year to maintain a promotion 
flow to senior noncommissioned officer grades and to insure a vital young 
noncommissioned officer corps. 

The program now in effect precludes the reenlistment, extension of enlistment 
period, and extension of active-duty tours of personnel who have completed 30 
years’ active Federal service; have completed 20 years’ active Federal service 
and have attained 55 years of age. This initial action is only part of the overall 
program which will be effected, and which will improve enlisted promotion 
capabilities over the next several years, particularly after 1960. Other actions are 
now being initiated. 
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(k) Unit replacement system.—The increased firepower of modern armies will 
increase casualty rates and may render small units temporarily ineffective. 
The Army is working on plans to reinforce troops in action not only with 
individual replacements, as in World War II and in Korea, but also with entire 
teams up to battalion size to permit like units, which have suffered heavy casual- 
ties, to be withdrawn and rejuvenated.. 

(l) Operation Gyroscope.—Operation Gyroscope, which provides for the rota- 
ting of units between overseas and CONUS commands, continued as planned 
and included for the first time the rotation of nondivisional combat-support- 
type units. This system has produced a career for personnel that insures a 
maximum of stabilization of assignment in the same unit, thereby tending to 
increase enlistments and reenlistments for those units. The system increases 
the Army-wide combat potential by increasing unit esprit de corps and decreases 
malutilitization of military skills. Twelve field artillery battalions and two 
combat engineer battalions were rotated to and from oversea stations. Addi- 
tionally, a replacement packet for a division and an armored cavalry regiment 
were successfully shipped overseas as planned. Thus far, 10 of the Army’s 19 
divisions have been rotated under Operation Gyroscope. In general, Gyroscope 
has been well received and the results obtained have been favorable. 

(m) Army aviation personnel program.—New procedures for classification 
and assignment of Army aviators and enlisted aircraft maintenance personnel 
were instituted, and a survey was made to determine the Army’s minimum re- 
quirements for aviation specialists. These actions provided the basis for estab- 
lishing annual training requirements for aviation personnel. An Army aviation 
officer career program was established and designed to develop officers on the 
broad field of Army aviation as well as in their respective branches. 

(n) An improved method of selecting officers to attend senior service schools.— 
For the last several years, Army officers have been nominated by the chiefs of 
Army technical services to fill quotas at the senior service colleges. In Septem- 
ber 1956, the Chief of Staff approved a new policy providing for an Army Senior 
Service College Selection Board, and guaranteed that at least 25 percent of the 
input of the senior service colleges would be available to all the branches. The 
remaining 75 percent will be selected without regard to branch. Reserve officers 
on active duty and Regular Army officers will be given equal consideration for 
selection to attend the senior service colleges. The most highly qualified officers 
will attend without regard to component, 


4, Civilian personnel program 


(a) General.—The Army is making substantial efforts to increase the pro- 
ductivity of its employees. This is not easy in an organization as large and as 
complex as the Army Establishment, but continued progress has been made 
during the last year. 

(b) Shortage of specialists —The shortage of qualified specialists for jobs in 
engineering and the physical sciences remains the Army’s most pressing civilian 
personnel problem. Army strength in these positions actually increased in 
fiscal year 1956, but the increases did not keep pace with the new demands. 
Measures undertaken to overcome this shortage include: 

Full use of higher pay rates for engineers and scientists authorized by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Recruiting programs with special emphasis on securing recent college grad- 
uates. 

The use of authority granted by law to contract with universities and other 
institutions to train Army employees. 

Cooperative education programs, used by the Army for several years, were 
emphasized. Under these programs, college students assist engineers and 
scientists and receive one-the-job training in periods of full-time employment 
which alternate with periods of college attendance. In addition, many engi- 
neering and scientific employees are improving their own qualifications by 
attending courses at universities outside of working hours. The Department 
of the Army bears the expense of the course in some cases, but in others the 
employee pays his own way, and in nearly all cases the training is given on the 
employee’s time. 

In an effort to make the Army a more attractive and efficient employer of 
scientists and engineers, a special survey of Army personnel management as it 
affects professional employees in research and development activities was begun 
late in the fiscal year. The survey was conducted in order to discover what 
improvements can be made in our efforts to recruit, retain, and better utilize 
these employees. The results confirm many of the generally held opinions con- 
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cerning our problems but dispel many others. The report of the survey has been 
distributed to responsible elements of the Army staff who have developed action 
plans in connection with the survey recommendations. The implementation of 
these plans which has recently begun will result in a personnel program more 
responsive to the special problem of recruiting and employing engineers and 
scientists. Some of the administrative procedures and details which profes- 
sional employees find distracting or frustrating will be studied with a view 
toward modification or more efficient operation. The utilization of our scientific 
manpower will be restudied to determine the extent to which the nontechnical 
tasks can be eliminated from their jobs. These steps should do much to improve 
the morale of our engineers and scientists and thereby their efficiency and 
effectiveness, 

(c) Civilian career management program in the logistics area—A compre- 
hensive program has been developed to provide for the establishment of career 
programs for all key civilians in occupation fields within logistics. The program 
provides for early identification of key civilian positions within each field, re- 
cruitment of well-qualified personnel, and progressive development of employees 
to insure continued advancement of the best qualified personnel to the top 
positions. To date 438 fields within the technical services have been identified 
and the career management program has been applied in these areas. This 
program will insure full utilization of available skills and render greater service 
to Army logistics. 

(d) Fellowship program.—The Secretary’s research and study fellowship 
program announced last year has received wide acceptance among our profes- 
sional employees. From 25 to 40 employees will be selected annually to pursue 
study or research at universities or laboratories on projects of value to the Army. 
Eleven career employees have already been selected for these fellowships and will 
soon be working on their projects. Others are being considered and will be 
chosen soon. The projects to be studied are both administrative and scientific 
in nature. The program promises to be of value in attracting and retaining 
high level professional employees as well as a great benefit to Army operations. 

(e) Incentive programs.—Recently, the incentive-awards system has been 
integrated into the personnel program. Steps are now being taken to produce 
better and more consistent results. Stress will be placed on the role of the 
supervisor in creating a work atmosphere conducive to the submission of ideas 
and suggestions for improved procedures. In this way, it is hoped to give the 
program a more lasting emphasis than could be achieved through periodic drives 
and one-time promotional campaigns. 

Adopted suggestions which are estimated to have saved the Government 
approximately $17,135,502 resulted from the Army incentive awards program 
during 1956. Of the 72,819 suggestions received from civilian and military 
personnel during the year, 58,834 were submitted by civilians and 13,985 by 
military personnel in the continental United States and overseas. Current 
legislation does not provide for payment of cash awards for adopted suggestions 
of military personnel. Army civilians, however, received a total of $417,726 for 
their adopted suggestions. The largest single cash award amounted to $1,125. 

Awards for superior performance and for special acts and services were made 
to 4,774 civilian employees during 1956. The value of awards in these cate- 
gories is generally measured in heightened morale, lessened employee turn- 
over, and greater productivity. Survey reports and special studies indicate that 
much still remains to be done to realize full benefit that can derive to the Army 
Establishment from this source. 

Honorary and meritorious awards for outstanding performance and sugges- 
tions under the Army’s incentive awards program can contribute to the achieve- 
ment of management’s objectives in other staff activities. They are being tied in 
most effectively, for example, with management improvement, safety community 
relations, personnel recruitment, and work-simplification programs. 

(f) Overseas employment.—As a result of negotiation between the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the military departments, the Civil Service Commission ar- 
ranged for United States citizen employees in foreign countries to be converted 
from the excepted service to the competitive civil service. Thorough preparation 
by the Army resulted in the immediate transfer to the competitive service of a 
large number of those employees who were eligible under terms of Executive 
Order 10461, issued April 1956. By June 30, 5,000 of the 7,000 employees in 
positions to be converted had been certified as eligible for the competitive service. 

Extension of the competitive service to overseas positions made it practical for 
the first time to fill most overseas vacancies by transfer of experienced and fully 
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oriented Army employees from positions in the United States. A program for 
the interchange of Army employees between the continental United States and 
overseas commands was established. It requires commands in the United States 
to recruit volunteers from among their employees for overseas assignments, and 
to absorb into their organizations employees returning from overseas. This pro- 
gram is a part of our efforts to improve the career planning for civilian em- 
ployees. An overseas assignment can now be a normal part of the career 
progression of our employees. 

Great strides were made in the Army’s efforts to utilize foreign national 
employees. Base pay prevailing in the local economy and applying to local 
national personnel are, in terms of current dollar rates of exchange, substantially 
lower than rates for similar work in the United States and applying to United 
States citizen employees. Heretofore, primary emphasis has been given by 
Army’s Overseas commands to the maximum utilization of local nationals to 
perform the work which would otherwise require United States citizen per- 
sonnel, military and civilian. Within the limitations imposed by security or 
combat readiness, this objective appears to have been achieved in the majority of 
the commands. Emphasis will be placed now on developing the work potential 
of the individual employee at his full capacity, and improving his orientation 
and status. 

The Army is taking necessary action to raise individual performance poten- 
tial and to improve communications between United States management and the 
local national employee by the development and use of more local national super- 
visors in the highest echelons for which they can qualify; more effective infor- 
mation bulletins in the local language; and on- and off-the-job training for local 
national workers, particularly the local national supervisor. Action is also being 
taken to orient the local national as to the true mission of the United States forces 
in his country, particularly the defense concept, and the importance of his con- 
tribution as a worker to the security and welfare of his own country. 

(9) Program administration.—Important improvements were made during 
the year in the administration of civilian personnel programs. The Army’s 
program system for civilian personnel has been extended to include United States 
citizen employees overseas. Preparatory work was undertaken to bring foreign 
national employees into the program system. With this extension, reports on 
all aspects of civilian personnel management are received from overseas com- 
mands as well as from those in the continental United States, thus supplying 
the Department of the Army with information necessary for planning and carry- 
ing out programs designed to insure the most effective utilization of its work 
force. 

Review and analysis are, of course, a responsibility at every level. Some com- 
mands and installations have found that the statistical and other data assembled 
for quarterly reports to higher echelon provide useful information for self-analysis 
and reports to their own commanders. On the basis of the experience of com- 
mands and private industries, a uniform system was developed and is now being 
tested to determine progress and retrogression at each installation in terms of 
measurable elements, such as turnover, absenteeism, and disciplinary actions. 
This system will provide all levels of the Army Establishment with the tools 
necessary to locate the weaknesses and strengths in their operations. Com- 
manders at all levels will have better and more current information concerning 
the effectiveness of their civilian work forces, and will be able to take timely 
steps to improve that effectiveness. 

(h) Logistics management center—The management of the Army supply 
system requires increased numbers of professionally qualified personnel. An 
overall education program has been in operation at Fort Lee, Va., since 1954, 
to train top-level managers in the logistics field. In May 1956 this course was 
expanded into the Army Logistics Management Center providing training for 
both top- and middle-level managers. Courses in procurement, requirements, 
storage and distribution, maintenance, and property disposal have been estab- 
lished, designed to reach an estimated 15,000 individuals holding middle man- 
agerial positions. 


5. Intelligence programs 

(a) New filing method.—A test is underway for filing highly classified papers 
on open shelves instead of in costly safes and file cabinets. A special alarm 
system is part of the new equipment, costing less than $20,000. It provides 
greater security than the old method and at the same time releases filing cabinets 
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having a value of more than $100,000. The cost in terms of manpower for 
maintaining the new files is less than the old method. 

(b) Elimination of confidential clearance.—In October 1956, the use of a 
clearance certificate (DA form 873) was eliminated for confidential clearances, 
This action promoted economy and efficiency by relieving field commands of the 
requirement of preparing, distributing, and filing these certificates, and relieved 
the Adjutant General and the central records facility of the requirement of filing 
these certificates. 

(c) Standard form for national agency checks.—In December 1956 a stand- 
ardized form for national agency checks (DD form 1193), which has been 
developed by a joint committee chaired by the Department of the Army, was 
established by the Department of Defense. Standardization of this form provides 
economy in printing and greater efficiency in the conduct of national agency 
checks. 

(d) Closer compatability and coordination of intelligence operations.—In ¢o- 
operation with member agencies of the Intelligence Advisory Committee, the 
intelligence community took a number of steps toward closer compatability and 
coordination of operations, including such matters as the adoption of a common 
subject code, common information report numbering system, and common inter- 
library loan form. 

(e) Reorganization of the 66th CIC Group, USAREUR.—This reorganization 
was based upon a study of present missions and targets, their density, and oper- 
ational peculiarities of various locations, as well as future plans insofar as they 
could be foreseen. Before the reorganization, Headquarters, 66th CIC Group, 
had seven major subordinate regional headquarters. As a result of this im- 
provement, three of the regional headquarters were phased out of existence. 
The authorized strength of the group was decreased by 130 spaces (military, 
DA civilians, and indigenous). 

(f) Standardization of favorable reports of investigation.—At the request of 
the National Security Agency, it has been necessary in the past for the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, G—2, Military District of Washington, United States Army, 
to have all reports of investigation requested by the NSA to be typed in final 
form. By agreement between the NSA and Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, 
MDWUSA, these reports are now sent in draft form along with the complete 
investigation file. This gives the NSA access to the entire file and permits 
them to make their own adjudication. Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, MDWUSA, 
benefits to the extent of approximately 100 hours of typing per week. Typists 
formerly engaged in the work are now available to type other required reports. 

(7) Establishment of Weather Branch.—The Korean conflict with its resulting 
casualty rate, due in part to severe weather effects, pointed up the Army’s need 
for improved utilization of weather information. On November 26, 1954, De- 
partment of the Army directed CG, OCAFFE, to increase the emphasis on training 
in the use of weather information. On January 10, 1955, two additional officers 
were requested to implement the Department of the Army directive. Work was 
commenced without augmentation of personnel, but by April 2, 1956, it became 
apparent that the augmentation was needed. On April 16, 1956, a CONARC 
G-2 briefing team presented instruction to ZI armies and selected service schools 
on improved weather information utilization. Many projects were delayed due 
to insufficient personnel. Since the establishment of the Weather Branch and 
the assignment of two qualified Army weather officers, continued improvement 
in efficiency of operation has resulted. Overdue and delayed actions pertaining 
to Army weather support and weather utilization are being brought up to date. 
The new branch provides a means for handling actions on the subject of weather, 
and also of improving Army procedures in this vital field. 


6. Training program 

(a) Comptroller’s Guide—The Comptroller’s Guide was brought up to date, 
refiecting the changes and progress made in clarifying the comptrollership con- 
cept in the Army since the original guide was published a year ago. Improve- 
ments include a clarification of the internal control functions and their relation 
to the reviews made by accounting supervisors, and development and inclusion 
of a list of readily available books and periodicals describing business and 
governmental comptrollership practices and methods applicable to Army 
administration. 

(b) Financial management training film.—An effective training film entitled 
“Dollars and Sense,” which describes the Army financial management plan in 
laymen’s language, is being distributed throughout the Army. 
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(c) Centralized training course.—During the month of July 1956, a 3 weeks 
centralized training course was conducted in Washington, D. C., for approxi- 
wately 120 GS-5 audit trainees hired from June 1956 college graduating classes. 
Upon return to their various branch offices throughout CONUS, training was 
continued by means of planned on-the-job training assignments. 

(d) Army extension courses.—Responsibility for all pre-commission extension 
courses was transferred to the United States Army Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga. In addition, the Army extension course program as a whole was 
converted from a “numbered series” system to a “course” system, to simplify 
administration of United States Army Reserve and National Guard training, 
effect improvement in course structure, and standardize United States Army 
practice with that of the other two services. 

(e) Revision of program of instruction.—By deletion of “nice to know” sub- 
jects in order to develop realistic mobilization schedules, reductions have been 
directed in 14 courses conducted at the Quartermaster School for the 1956-57 
school year. The reductions were made by deletion of duplicatory instruction, 
or instruction not directly related to the MOS description. Some courses con- 
tained considerable review or retraining material which is not required when 
training for a higher skill level. Revised courses now provide a more condensed 
method of preparation for grade progression within various skills. These re- 
visions raise the level of instruction and serve to stimulate the interest of 
higher caliber personnel, and at the same time identify those who are less 
capable of progression, particularly at the supervisory level. The main result is 
the production of trained specialists in less training time. 

(f) Training inspections, oversea commands and USAACOM.—A series of an- 
nual training inspections of the oversea commands and the United States Army 
Antiaircraft Command was instituted. Such inspections provide Department of 
the Army inspectors with on-the-spot information on problems which have 
developed in the field, and permit them to clarify many points of training and 
operational techniques, brief personnel on new developments, and initiate action 
on requests. 

(¢) Consolidation of Ordnance automotive training.—In the interests of econ- 
omy and efficient utilization of personnel and equipment, the activities of the 
Ordnance Automotive School, Atlanta, Ga., were transferred to and combined 
with the Ordnance School, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

(h) Integration of instrument and contact fired wing-training—tThe flight 
training program for Army aviators has been improved by qualifying pilots in 
both instrument and contact flying during the same course. In the past instru- 
ment instruction was conducted separately at a later date. This change has 
reduced the training time per aviator by 8 weeks. (CONARC.,) 

(i) ROTC training—(1) The manual American Military History was com- 
pleted and issued to ROTC units, to serve as a motivating factor leading to 
greater interest on the part of ROTC cadets in pursuing the program and obtain- 
ing a commission. 

(2) A new ROTC orientation program was developed and is being tested by 
the Fourth United States Army. This program was designed to motivate out- 
standing ROTC students to the extent that they elect to continue in the program 
and consider a career in the Regular Army. 

(j) Civil Affairs Military Government Reserve training.—Major dependence 
for Civil Affairs Military Government personnel and units, in the event of 
mobilization, is placed upon the Reserve components of the United States Army. 
Accordingly, the predominant number of officers attending courses of instruction 
at the United States Army Civil Affairs and Military Government School, Fort 
Gordon, Ga., came from the Reserve components. marly in 1956 it became ap- 
parent, however, that many reservists, because of limitations on amount of time 
of leave from their civilian occupations, were not able to attend the regular 
l-month courses of instruction. As a means of alleviating this condition, the 
fiscal year 1957 courses of the United States Army Civil Affairs and Military Gov- 
ernment School were divided into 2 phases of 2 weeks each. This system per- 
mitted the reservists with limited available time to attend the first 2-week 
phase of a given course and to return at a later date to complete the final 2-week 
phase. Reservists with adequate available time may complete an entire course 
at one time by attending both 2-week phases consecutively. The use of this phased 
instruction system has resulted in greater attendance of reservists than was 
heretofore possible. 
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7. Research and development program 


(a) Improved research and development programing.—In January 1956, the 
Chief of Research and Development established an annex to the Army research 
and development program document. This annex shows the phases of projects 
to be undertaken and will help in measuring progress. Funds will also be 
shown for each project. The annex provides a basis for— 

(1) Planning, scheduling, and performing operations to accomplish objectives 
of the research and development program. 

(2) Projecting long-range accomplishments. 

(3) Review and analysis of accomplishments. 

(4) Preparing the budget execution plan. ) 

(5) Determining funding requirements. 

(b) Improved program management.—To improve management of the research 
and development program, a procedure was initiated in April 1956 requiring 
the chiefs of the principal developing agencies to brief the Chief of Research 
and Development quarterly on the execution of their segments of the program. 
Adoption of this procedure has provided a quarterly command review of the 
program and facilitated the solving of problems requiring action outside the 
jurisdiction of the developing agencies. 


&. Materiel program 

(a) To alleviate a major administrative burden, in June 1956 the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Logistics) delegated authority, previously centralized 
within his Office, to approve certain industrial mobilization projects. Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics may approve projects in a dollar total not to exceed 
$500,000 with redelegatory authority to the chiefs of technical services to approve 
projects not to exceed $200,000 and with further delegation to major commands 
of the technical services to approve projects not to exceed $50,000. As part of 
the delegation concept, program approval is required from ASA (Log) before the 
delegation to authorize projects can be implemented. This action should result 
in administrative savings during fiscal year 1957, since it is estimated that for the 
fiseal year 1957 program 67 percent of the projects can be approved by the 
technical services, 20 percent by DCS (Log), and only 13 percent will require 
processing to ASA (Log). 

(b) Five-year materiel program.—A document was developed during calendar 
year 1956 that has greatly enhanced the effectiveness and efficiency of the mate- 
r’el program over the midrange planning period. It relates in time and quanti- 
ties, current items with development items, so as to effect proper integration of 
research and development, procurement, and disposal programs. It indicates 
what our subprograms should be on production facilities, rebuild and maintenance 
and procurement of component and repair parts. 

(c) Reduction in cost of delivery of trailers.—Dorsey Trailers, Elba, Ala., has 
a contract for manufacturing 2,749 trailers. The original contract terms specified 
cost of trailers f. 0. b. contractor’s plant, trailers to be banded, blocked, and braced 
in pairs aboard railroad flatcars, the cost of this operation being borne by the 
contractor and shipping cost to New Orleans, of $176.85 per trailer, to be absorbed 
by the Government through the use of Government bill of lading. Through an 
amendment to the contract, Dorsey Trailers will assume shipping costs of the 
trailers to New Orleans, La., for an additional cost of $65 per unit, resulting in a 
substantial saving to the Army. ; 

(ad) Procurement of 55-gallon drums.—The local procurement of 310,000 55- 
gallon drums by AFFE/8A as opposed to the purchase of these drums within the 
CONUS, which would entail subsequent shipment to AFFH/S8A, is expected to 
benefit the Army approximately $1,780,000. 

(e) Work order system.—The previous work order system at Watertown Ar- 
senal embraced expenditure order and suborder method. This old system did not 
provide close enough control on items in the manufacturing process. No accurate 
means of scheduling deliveries existed. A new system has been installed that 
permits the scheduling and controlling of an order from its receipt at Watertown 
Arsenal to the ultimate delivery of the required items. Full control has been 
exercised with decrease in clerical personnel. Items can now be closed out cost- 
wise and manufacturingwise as they are completed. In-process inventory is 
being better controlled. Customers’ confidence is being improved, for the arsenal 
can now maintain schedules or at least notify the customers well in advance when 
delivery dates must be changed. 
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9. Supply distribution and maintenance program 


(a) Army field stock control system (AFSCS).—In September 1954, the Army 
started a long-term improvement of its stock-control system at post, camp, and 
station level. One objective was to obtain accurate user demand data for supplies. 
After a thorough test at one pilot installation in each ZI Army area, the new 
AFSCS was approved for full implementation throughout the United States at 
all class I, II, and III installations. All class I installations will be converted 
by March 1, 1957; conversion of class II and III installations is scheduled for 
completion by October 1, 1957. In the past, stockage was based on issues, which 
resulted in procurement and stockage of many items not required and failure 
to include needed items in stock. Unnecessary surpluses and shortages developed 
from this system. The new AFSCS, based on accurate user demand data, has as 
its goal the control of stocks below depot level. The new system will provide 
better service on the basis of actual needs and eliminate stockage of items which 
have been issued solely because demand items were not available. The AFSCS 
will provide greater efficiency and substantial economies contributing to— 

(1) Reducing the number of different items supplied. 

(2) Reducing the quantity of items supplied. 

(3) Reducing the quantity of each item carried in stock. 

(4) Removing from stockage at lower echelons seldom used items. 

(5) Reducing the variety of items of repair parts distributed. 

(6) Reducing the quantity of repair parts stocked. 

(7) Expediting movement of repair parts all along the line with particular 
emphasis on parts needed for out-of-order equipment. 

(b) Elimination of nonessential repair parts.—Continued progress was shown 
during calendar year 1956 in the screening program to eliminate nonessential 
repair parts from the Army supply system. The screening program was 91 
percent completed by December 31, 1956, of which 30 percent was accomplished 
during the current year. A total of 224,183 line items were screened by the 
technical services, which resulted in 111,319 items or 49 percent of those 
screened being selected for elimination. 

(c) Command maintenance inspections.—Technical inspections, formerly con- 
ducted separately for the equipment of each technical service, have been con- 
solidated into a single command maintenance inspection. This consolidation 
has reduced the total effort required to conduct adequate inspections and has 
placed in the hands of the responsible commander information on which to base 
actions to correct maintenance waste and inefficiency. Commands are now 
inspected only once instead of 6 or 7 separate times, and the scope of the inspec- 
tions has been reduced by approximately 50 percent, thereby producing further 
economies. 

(d) Reporting on field maintenance activities—Revision of reporting for 
Field Maintenance activities has reduced the data required to be submitted to 
higher headquarters, and at the same time has brought it into line with the Army 
Command Management System. The reduction of data has eliminated an esti- 
mated 7,752 man-hours of reporting per year and the information now being 
furnished provides a better base for analyzing efficiency of operations. 

(e) Project MASS.—The modern Army Supply System is one of the biggest 
experiments the Army is conducting to improve the distribution of supplies. 
The test was started on July 1, 1956, between logistics installations in the United 
States and the Seventh United States Army in Europe. The project is testing 
the feasibility of reducing the repair parts stockage of an oversea field Army 
by supplying it direct from Continental United States distribution depots. By 
combining the use of the Automatic Transmission of punched cards by data 
transceivers, rapid transportation by sea and air, and selected stockage pro- 
cedures, the Army is reducing the dimensions of the supply line to the Seventh 
United States Army. The modern Army Supply System test is scheduled for 
completion by June 30, 1958, and results are expected to reduce order and ship- 
ping time of stocked items from 120 days to about 20 working days. 

(f) Self-service supply centers.—Distribution of expendable supplies on a 
self-service “supermarket” basis was tested at Fort Lee, Va., and Fort Lewis, 
Wash., during calendar year 1956. This system has proved to be a much more 
rapid, efficient and economical method of distributing expendable supplies at 
posts, camps, and stations. The system is now being extended to class I, LI, 
and III installations where the volume of retail supply transactions is war- 
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ranted. As a result of this system much paperwork will be eliminated, and 
warehousing personnel will be reduced as the self-service feature allows each 
unit to select and carry its own supplies such as is done by the customers at the 
modern supermarkets. 

(g) Cataloging and standardization—The cataloging and standardization 
programs, designed to record systematically and identify all items of supply and 
to reduce the number of sized, kinds or types of generally similar items, con- 
tributed to the net reduction of the number of items of supply by over 93,000 
during fiscal year 1956. Identification of the Army's items of supply, in terms 
of Federal catalog data, was completed by September 30, 1956. 

(h) Supply of nonperishable, nonspecification subsistence to Army and Air 
Force Commissaries in Alaska from CONUS supply sources.—Prior to 1956, 
the Alaska General Depot received requisitions from all Army and Air Force 
commissaries in this theater and prepared a consolidated requisition for submis- 
sion to the Overseas Supply Agency. Nonperishable nonspecification subsistence 
required by the Alaskan Command was shipped directly from the market center 
to the Alaska General Depot for storage and eventual redistribution to Army 
and Air Force installations, This procedure required receiving, unloading, 
storage, accounting, and inventory of approximately 2,000 tons of subsistence 
monthly by the Alaska General Depot. Resupply of installation commissaries 
require the rehandling, documentation, and reshipment of the same supplies. 
This interim storage thus served as a bottleneck, disrupting continuous flow of 
subsistence from the supplier to the user, resulting in the uneconomical utiliza- 
tion of personnel and heated permanent type storage space. During 1956 the 
Alaska General Depot was eliminated as a storage and resupply point for theater 
nonspecification subsistence, and shipments are now being made from the Quar- 
termaster market center directly to all Army and Air Force commissaries in 
this theater. 

(i) Reduction in the cost to provide care and preservation of supplies in stor- 
age.—A reduction in the high cost of providing care and preservation of sup- 
plies in storage has been a major concern to Department of the Army for several 
years. A study developed in coordination with other military departments 
revealed that substantial savings can be effected if certain categories of supplies 
are stored in controlled humidity space. Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics has 
developed a program to provide for economical protection of selected supplies 
through use of controlled humidity space at CONUS depots maintained at 40 
percent relative humidity. Supplies stored under humidity controlled conditions 
will not be subject to deterioration from moisture or dry rot. 


10. Services program 


(a) Effective utilization of Government space at the Chicago QM purchas- 
ing center.—Deactivation of the storage division of this installation resulted in 
a considerable amount of vacant space becoming available, which is not presently 
required by TQMG. The installation commander placed special stress in making 
this space available to other Government activities. Other activities of DOD 
were occ upying leased space nearby. One non-Department of Defense activity 
was occupying leased space, while another occupying Government-owned space 
could not expand in its present location. All of these activities were allocated 
space in this installation by TQMG with the following results: 





Space / Annual 

allocated | rental 

| (square feet) | saved 
Department of Defense activities (non-QM) . 139, pos! $215, 136 
Non-Department of Defense activities 246, 430 | 86, 250 
Total _.- poke), i BUTEA ff 335, 487 | 301, 386 





Note.—Where activities formerly occupied leased space, the actual former rental was used in computa- 
tion; where activities moved from Government-owned space, minimum estimate of rental rate if required 
expansion had been made into leased space was used in computation. 
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(b) Transfer of responsibility for transportation of mail in CONUS.—The 
Army has been carrying mail between its posts and installations and the railroad 
stations, main post offices, or other sources of mail. This transportation has 
been provided pursuant to the postal agreement between Department of Defense 
and the Post Office Department which provides that the military will transport 
the mail in time of war or emergency. The present situation does not justify 
the military providing the transportation, since the Post Office Department 
receives the revenue for postage. In May 1955 the three military services 
obtained information from the field establishment as to the extent of the 
transportation provided. This information was submitted to the Post Office 
Department by Office, Secretary of Defense, with a request that the Post Office 
Department agree to assume this responsibility on July 1, 1956. The Post Office 
Department now provides the transportation previously provided by the Army 
at 79 Army installations. Approximately 203,000 military and civilian man- 
hours annually have been made available for other duties. In addition, costs 
incident to approximately 1,222,000 miles of travel involving 95 military vehicles 
have been eliminated. 

(c) New way to store contract records.—In the past all files relating to indi- 
vidual contracts of $25,000 or more were consolidated and retired to the Army 
Records Center, St. Louis, Mo., retained for a total of 10 years, and then de- 
stroyed. It would take a procurement office, for example, 24,000 man-hours 
in consolidating and preparing 2,000 linear feet of records for retirement. Under 
the new plan, contract records are retained at procurement offices for 6 years 
without consolidation and then destroyed. It is estimated that this improvement 
will save 40,000 man-hours annually. 

(d) Management improvements at the United States Army Finance Center.— 
The management of the United States Army Finance Center produced more 
than a dozen significant internal management improvement actions during 1956. 
These included reorganization and adjustment of individual workloads for 
units concerned with audit of transportation vouchers, handling of special 
action correspondence, control of allotment accounts, allotment reconciliation 
adjustments, and the processing of special claims; the training of machine 
operators to materially increase individual performance; improved processes 
for allotment discontinuance notices, changes of address on check envelopes, and 
inquiries into retained records; also, the adoption of automatic typewriters 
for collection records and electric numbering machines for allotment documents. 

(e) New Military pay system.—Early in 1956 the initial testing was completed 
of the new military pay system formulated after intensive study by the Chief 
of Finance and the Adjutant General. This system features an individual 
voucher, a copy of which is given to the service member. It also facilitates 
decentralized accounting so that complete data for military pay expenditures 
and collections can be recorded locally and reported monthly. As a result of 
favorable reaction to the initial test at Fort Dix, N. J., an expanded test was 
begun on July 1, 1956, which includes 50,000 troops at 8 installations. This test 
will not be completed and evaluated until April 1957. Results of the test to 
date are inconclusive, but this office has sponsored the large investment of time 
and effort that has gone into this new system in the belief that it is a step 
toward greater efficiency and economy in the Army. 

(f) Purchase of surety bond by the Department of the Army.—In 1956 this 
office completed implementation of the act of August 9, 1955 which authorizes 
faithful performance bonds of Government personnel to be paid by the Govern- 
ment. Instead of issuing individual bonds to each person, a position schedule 
bond is now being used. The considearable administrative workload formerly 
required for processing approximately 6,600 individual bonds was eliminated. 
11. Military construction program 

In connection with the development of planning criteria for future year MCA 
programs, Department of the Army initiated, in 1955, an extensive study of 
standardization of plans and functional criteria for repetitive-type structures. 
Analyses of previous years MCA programs revealed a number of cases where 
separate design and construction agencies had applied varying interpretations 
to currently available criteria or guidance. As a result of these interpretations, 
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the yearly construction programs contained a number of instances where buildings 
or structures intended for identical functional uses differed substantially in 
structural design or size. This lack of uniformity in design criteria and project 
scope resulted in some duplication of design effort and costs—and in some in- 
stances increased actual construction costs over those which would have been in- 
curred if a standard design had been available for use. 

(a) During calendar year 1956, in pursuance of this program of standardiza- 
tion, the Department of the Army has evolved a total of 79 standard designs 
for repetitive-type structures commonly occurring on a yearly basis in the De- 
partment’s requirements for military construction. Additionally, in its capacity 
as executive agent for Air Force construction, Department of the Army has 
evolved a number of standard designs for buildings and structures peculiar to 
the needs of the Air Force. 

(b) Mississippi Basin model.—A partially completed working model of the 
entire Mississippi River Basin is now in successful operation. This model will 
offer a means of integrating rapidly and automatically, the results of any 
probable sequences and combinations of flows of the Mississippi River and all 
of its tributaries. The model can reduce the need for conservative designs to 
provide assured safety at increased costs and enables experimentation with 
new ideas in design which cannot be safely or economically done with full-scale 
structures, leading to improved designs that provide greater safety and efficiency 
at less cost. By giving advance warning of likely trouble spots in areas en- 
dangered by floods, it is of real value in flood-fighting operations. 

(ec) Construction of rockfill closure by end-dumping methods.—The necessity 
of diverting the Columbia River channel in the construction of the Dallas Dam 
gave rise to the problem of closing river traffic for an extended period of time. 
In order to alleviate this difficulty and to reduce the cost of building the dam, 
a study was made to determine the feasibility of erecting a rockfill closure dam 
by end dumping in fast water. Should this method be used, it would greatly in- 
crease the rate at which material could be placed to accomplish the diversion 
and eliminate the construction of cofferdams necessary in the erection of con- 
ventional impervious-core structures. A fill construction by end dumping as 
well as various hydraulic model studies made by the Portland district clearly 
indicated that the river channel could be successfull} closed by end-dumping 
methods. Prior to the construction of the Dalles Dam the two methods commonly 
used to effect water diversion were (1) constructing cofferdams and (2) dump- 
ing rock from high lines. Both methods were costly and entailed considerable 
delay in construction. By adopting this improvement, the closure dam was con- 
structed by end-dumping methods with river flows up to 200,000 cubic feet 
per second. Quarry-run rock with a maximum size of 1,000 pounds was satis- 
factory for the construction of the entire rockfill in the closure channel. The 
results obtained were eminently successful and proved to exceed expectations, 
Benefits in reduced costs were realized as result of using end-dumping methods 
rather than high-lines dumping. Approximately 600,000 yards of rock were 
used to construct the closure fill, at $1.18 per yard. If the rocks had been 
dropped by high line the cost would have increased to $3 per yard. 

(d) Investigation of cement-replacement materials.—The investigations re- 
ported herein were authorized by the Chief of Engineers by letter dated Novem- 
ber 14, 1950, subject: “Initiation of cement and pozzolan investigation under 
item CW 601, research and mass concrete,” and form a part of the civil-works 
investigations program of the Corps of Engineers. Previous research has shown 
ways of reducing the cement content of mass concrete for large dams. Econ- 
omies may be practicable by substituting certain fine materials for a portion 
of the portland cement. Tests were made to evaluate materials that might re- 
place part of this cement. The investigation of cement replacement materials is 
designed to provide information on the performance of such materials in concrete 
and to permit the development of procedures for their selection, evaluation, and 
economical use in Corps of Engineers concrete construction. A contract was 
recently awarded for the “Construction of dam and appurtenant works, Sutton 
Reservoir project, Elk River, W. Va.” Bidders on the project were permitted 
to submit bids on various alternates that permitted the use of 100 percent 
portland cement, or portland cement and various cement-replacement materials. 
The low bid provided for the use of 75 percent portland cement and 25 percent 
fiy ash with resultant benefits to the Corps of Engineers. 
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12. Army Reserve and ROTO affairs program 

(a) Reduction in time of processing enlistees in the USAR.—USAR enlist- 
ment processing for metropolitan New York and Long Island has been centralized 
as one location. Formerly there were several processing centers in this area. 
The new arrangement reduces the processing time from 2 to 5 days down to 
1 day. 

(b) Reduction in time required to issue individual clothing to USAR enlistees 
and bettering the fit of such clothing.—Prior to this improvement, all training 
center supply officers in each of the Third United States Army military districts 
were based on the nearest active Army station for supply of individual initial 
issue of clothing for USAR enlistees. This method failed to insure properly 
fitted clothing for individuals. These individuals, arriving at Fort Jackson, 
S. C., for 6 months training, were ill-fitted and required additional processing 
to be placed in properly fitted uniforms. A period of 60 days was required at 
the USAR unit level to receive, exchange, or alter clothing to fit the individuals. 
As a result of the foregoing all clothing supply to USAR personnel in the Third 
United States Army was centralized at the United States Army Training Center, 
Fort Jackson. Clothing is now supplied by a mail-order system of supply. 
By the use of a special form filled out as directed by a procedures guide. USAR 
unit commanders are now able to assure accurate fits or fits that require only 
minor alterations of clothing. The time element has been so reduced that each 
recruit usually has his uniform 1 week after his order is placed. 

(c) Permanent table of distribution for USAR schools.—On May 17, 1956, a 
cellular-type table of distribution was submitted to Department of the Army 
to be used as a permanent TD for the USAR schools. The TD was approved 
by the Department of the Army on October 5, 1956, and will be implemented 
by the AG, DA during the 1957-58 USAR school year. Formerly each school 
was authorized an assistant commandant, statistical and test officer, training 
aids officer, assistant training aids officer and a department director, plus an 
instructor for each instructional department within the school. It is possible 
to establish a school with a minimum of 13 students for which the current table 
of distribution would authorize a staff and faculty of 32. The new table of 
distribution authorizes an assistant commandant only when a USAR school 
operates a minimum of five departments. It authorizes a department director 
only when an instructional department operates two yearly phases of instruc- 
tion and deletes such space allocation as statistical and test officer, training 
aids officer, assistant training aids officer. It is estimated that the faculty 
will be reduced approximately 20 percent through that portion of the TD which 
authorizes a department director only when a minimum of 2 yearly phases of 
instruction are being conducted. 


STEPS TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY DURING CALEN- 
DAR YEAR 1956 TO ACHIEVE GREATER ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


A. ORGANIZATION 


1. Improvement and simplification of the organization and operation of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics continued throughout 1956. As reported last year, 
there were established at the Assistant Chief of the Bureau level, groups to 
permit concentrated attention and direction in the administration of plans and 
programs, procurements, and field activities. As an additional step to facilitate 
the coordination of related functions, plans were made late in 1956 for the es- 
tablishment of a new position of Assistant Chief for Administration. Grouped 
under this position, established in January 1957, are the Bureau’s management 
engineering, personnel control, automatic data processing, office services, se- 
curity control, and other administrative activities. During 1956, the existing 
organization of a fifth group, covering research and development activities un- 
der an Assistant Chief, was revised to realine research and development re- 
sponsibilities along weapon systems lines and to permit greater emphasis on 
planning and progress in research and development operations. 

2. A survey within the Bureau of Naval Personnel revealed that functions 
and matters relating to security, performance, and discipline, of military per- 
sonnel, were being performed to some extent in several divisions. In order to 
provide for consistency and conformity of action and insure expeditious process- 
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ing of cases, three new divisions were established and the above-mentioned fune- 
tions combined under the Assistant Chief for Performance. The new divisions 
are: Military Security Division, Officer Performance Division, and Enlisted Per- 
formance Division. Assigning all functions of a like nature to one organiza- 
tional component has eliminated duplication and has increased effectiveness of 
operations. 

8. A revised organization for the Offices of Supervising Inspectors of Naval 
Material and the Inspectors of Naval Material was published and implemented. 
Increased emphasis was plaeed on the business aspects of contract administra- 
tion. Since this reorganization prevents duplication of effort and promotes 
greater efficiency, savings in manpower have resulted. The overall civilian ceil- 
ing on December 31, 1956, was 64 less than at January 1, 1956. During the 
same period the military allowance was reduced by 21 billets. 

4. The Headquarters Office of the Assistant Comptroller, Audit, of the Office 
of the Comptroller of the Navy has been reorganized into four divisions, namely, 
Contract Audit, Internal Audit, Audit Management and Audit Staffing. This 
reorganization was effected to remove nontechnical functions from the two 
audit divisions, thereby eliminating duplication: to implement needed functions 
which have heretofore not existed—chiefly planning, performance evaluation, 
and training; and to apply more effective supervision of the field organization. 

5. In the Office of the Comptroller of the Navy, the program for consolidation 
of contract and internal audit field offices, which was initiated in February 1955 
as a step toward more efficient and economical audit operations, was continued 
and will be completed by June 30, 1957. There will then be 9 area audit offices 
located in the United States and 1 in London, England. Each office will be re- 
sponsible for both contract auditing and internal auditing throvghout its as- 
signed geographical area. This important accomplishment will make for flexi- 
bility in the recruitment, training, and utilization of personnel, improved service 
to activities, reduction of travel costs, and better employee morale. 

6. A merger of the functions of the Assistant Chief for Financial Management 
and the Assistant Chief for Administration and Personnel in the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks was effected to accomplish a more effective coordination of man- 
power and funds. In addition, under this consolidation two management areas 
were highlighted by the creation of a Data Processing and Analysis Branch and 
a Management Statistics Branch. With greater emphasis in these areas, it is 
expected to: (a) Utilize automatic data-processing systems so as to obtain better 
information for management which in turn will improve planning and accounta- 
bility for and execution of programs, (b) develop, prepare, and maintain pro- 
gram status in statistical and chart forms for top management information or 
review. 

7. During October, the Engineer Supply Branch and the Ordnance Supply 
Branch, Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, were merged and are now known 
as the Ordnance-Engineers Branch. To date, the consolidation has released a 
total of 20 ungraded billets. As improvements in the procedures are developed, 
it is anticipated that several civilian billets also will be made available for 
reassignment. 

8. In the Marine Corps a saving of approximately 80 officers and 400 enlisted 
personnel was achieved when the Marine Photographic Squadrons and the Marine 
Composite Squadrons were consolidated. These personnel will be assigned to 
other air units of the Fleet Marine Force. 


B. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


1. Working capital funds 

(a) Accomplishments affording improved financial management and control 
and more meaningful and timely reporting have been achieved in the arena of 
industrial and stock fund accounting. While only one major activity. the Naval 
Ordnance Plant, Macon, was “cutover” to industrial fund financing, consider- 
able progress has been made in the refinement of existing systems, including the 
development and integration of a system of standard costs with the production 
planning and control functions at naval shipyards. Also, preliminary surveys 
have been completed and conversion. is in the process of implementation at a 
public works center, an ordnance plant, a transportation center, a research lab- 
oratory, and an air station. From its inception in 1949, with the conversion 
of the Defense Printing Service to industrial funding, until the present time, the 
Navy Industrial Fund program, nurtured by the enthusiastic acceptance accorded 
it by management, has grown from a revolutionary experiment in Government 
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financial operations to a stature of prominence within the financial structure of 
the Navy, with an annual volume of approximately $114 billion. 

(b) The planned extension of Navy Stock Financing, as of July 1, 1956, was 
accomplished. The value of material capitalized on that date was as follows: 


Material capitalized : Value 
Photograph material___---~- JU SOLU BAe Z Lael $8, 010, 000 


Ships’ repair parts___---_-~- Lue peo Des oF : 428, 905, 000 
Purine 8n0 Pupncavonse oo. Lo Le SEU Ea Se 9, 914, 000 


MCE CRC ee ne eee eee Sn b- 14 Sue Leuliucuy Haase 
Submarine repair parts_____- Pik te ath LEAAR atet in Dik wkd ade 42, 020, 000 
Vehicular equipment parts ie pes Saar 5, 294, 000 


(c) An important part of a program to improve the business operations of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics and its field activities is the study of the application 
of industrial fund financing concepts to naval air stations. The Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Quonset Point, has been selected as the pilot station for the installation 
of the Navy industrial fund accounting system in the Overhaul and Repair De- 
partment. A joint working panel of Bureau of Aeronautics and Navy Comp- 
troller representatives, selected in May 1956, is in the process of making the 
exploratory studies necessary before conversion to industrial funding. 

(d) On March 19-22 a Comptrollership-Navy industrial fund seminar was 
held at the San Francisco Naval Shipyard. Representatives of all 11 naval 
shipyards, the Naval Repair Facility, San Diego, the Bureau of Ships, the 
Comptroller of the Navy, and Office of the Secretary of Defense were present. 
This seminar was the first of its kind held since the inception of the Navy 
industrial fund at all 11 naval shipyards and the naval repair facility. The 
exchange of information and discussion of common problems and solutions will 
have a salutary effect on Navy industrial fund financial administration. 

(e) A joint panel composed of Office of the Comptroller of the Navy and 
3ureau of Ordnance representatives completed the industrial fund implemen- 
tation survey at the naval ordnance plant, Louisville. The survey report and 
cash requirements study have been published and distributed for comment. Prep- 
aration of the accounting handbook for the activity is in process, Conversion 
of the activity to Navy industrial fund financing is tentatively scheduled for the 
first part of 1957. 

(f) The charter for the Public Works Transportation Center Treasure Island, 
San Francisco, was signed, and cut-over to Navy industrial fund financing by a 
joint Office of the Comptroller of the Navy-Bureau of Yards and Docks panel is 
scheduled for early 1957. 

(g) An Office of the Comptroller of the Navy-Bureau of Yards and Docks 
panel has the Navy Industrial Fund Handbook for the Public Works Center, 
Norfolk, in the final stages of completion. The charter for this activity has been 
submitted to the Office of the Secretary of Defense for approval. 

(h) Major revisions of Navy industrial fund operating handbooks aimed at 
refining management tools in the areas of budgetary control and improved report- 
ing were completed for the naval ordnance plants, the Naval Research Laboratory, 
and the Military Sea Transportation Service. 

(i) Trial procedures for billing customers at standard/estimate for labor 
performed in the pipe and copper shop, Charleston Naval Shipyard, have been 
found satisfactory. Extension of these procedures to other production shops is 
expected early in 1957. A revised timekeeping system has also been developed 
and tested at Charleston and has been approved for extension to all naval ship- 
yards. 

(j) Action was initiated during the year to effect the transfer of all Marine 
Corps subsistence to the Marine Corps stock fund. The transfer will take place 
during the early part of 1957. The conversion of all Marine Corps commissary 
stores to stock fund financing will be effected on July 1, 1957. 

2. Budget 

(a) The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery developed a financial management 
system for naval hospitals integrating field allotment, field cost, bureau budget 
and field estimates of expenditures and financial plans into a common system. 
This system permits the presentation of requirements by naval hospitals to the 
bureau in terms of functions and related budget requirements and performance 
indicators. The quarterly allotments issued by the Bureau to naval hospitals 
for fiscal year 1957 have been based on budget requirements and performance 
indicators developed by the hospitals under the financial management system. 
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(b) The Bureau of Aeronautics continued its efforts in the direction of in- 
tegrating work measurement controls with cost controls, budgetary controls, and 
other management controls peculiar to station organization. During 1955 the 
Bureau initiated a supply and fiscal cost accumulation program applicable to 
the supply and fiscal work measurement areas. A realization of the potential 
value of functional cost accumulation in evaluating and controlling manpower 
and dollar utilization and requirements prompted the formulation of plans for 
the extension of this program to other station areas. Coincident with the exten- 
sion of cost accumulation to cover all station areas is the revision of the Work 
Measuement Manual to establish an item by item coordination with the new 
ee of Defense expenditure classification which became effective July 

, 1956. 

(c) The Bureau of Ships prepared and issued a fiscal code for the appropria- 
tion “Ships and facilities, Navy.” The code consists of a section devoted to each 
subhead of the appropriation and provides a functional description of each pro- 
gram together with an outline of the method of funding to be employed. It is 
expected that the code will prove to be an invaluable tool to Bureau personnel 
concerned with the administration of financial programs. 

(d) The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery reduced the number of individual 
allotments issued under the appropriation, “Medical care, Navy,” to the activi- 
ties under its management control. This reduction in the number of allotments 
was accomplished with the issuance of the allotments for the first quarter of 
fiscal year 1957, when such allotments were reduced from as many as six to a 
single allotment to provide for all requirements. 

(e) The Bureau of Ordnance established a consolidated monthly reporting 
system in the financial area for top management. The new system is the re- 
sult of an extensive survey of reporting needs and data availability. Making 
wide use of graphic presentation, the Comptroller’s report to top management 
covers (1) obligation progress and internal responsibility for funds in progress; 
(2) expenditure history and planning, and liquidation of unexpended carry- 
overs from prior years: (3) employment trends in ceiling, on-board, and over- 
head percentages; (4) listing of impending events in the budget process; and 
(5) special studies of recurring financial problem areas. 

(f) In the Military Sea Transportation Service, increased emphasis was 
placed on the relationship of the budget to management responsibility in the 
operating divisions. The nature of the Military Sea Transportation Service 
operations under the industrial fund permits the flexibility necessary to adjust 
to unexpected changes in shipper service requirements. While many changes 
occur from the budgeted level of operations, this does not relieve management 
of responsibility for obtaining satisfactory results. Accordingly, a recent change 
to the monthly fiscal conference held by Military Sea Transportation Service 
required the cargo, passenger, and petroleum operating divisions to explain their 
operations in terms of difference between actual and budgeted performance. 
In this way, the budget is used on a monthly basis as a management tool to 
measure actual performance. Thus, management is continually made conscious 
of the responsibility for maintaining costs at a minimum consistent with the 
level of operations. 

(g) In order to simplify procedures in the administration of funds, the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks revised its allotment procedures. Effective January 1, 1957, 
allotment or suballotment authorization will be issued for regular maintenance 
and operation of field and departmental activities for the third and fourth 
quarters, simultaneously. In subsequent fiscal years, beginning with fiscal 
year 1958, allotments will be issued to each activity in a specified amount for 
each of the four quarters. The total of the four quarters’ allotments will be 
the annual planning figure for the fiscal year. This procedural change obviates 
the necessity for issuing numerous allotments on a quarterly basis. This will 
make financial management personnel available for higher level assignments and 
reduce administrative expenses for overtime. 


8. Accounting 

(a) In accordance with instructions received from the Secretary of Defense, 
the Navy initiated complete accounting and reporting for commitments at the 
departmental level effective July 1, 1956. Since commitments arise principally 
in the procurement area, this action covered most of the recordable commitments 
existing inthe Navy. As a result, many millions of unobligated dollars, specifi- 
cally encumbered for obligation by legal documents, are shown properly as 
earmarked for completion of approved programs and unavailable for current and 
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future requirements. To attain complete coverage, it is planned to extend this 
type of accounting throughout the Navy July 1, 1957. ’ 

(b) A new accounting procedure for financing supplies and equipage aboard 
ship became effective July 1, 1956. The new procedure eliminates allotments 
at the shipboard level by placing allotments no lower than the type commander 
level. This eliminates approximately 1,000 individual allotment reports by 
consolidating these into approximately 30 type commander reports. To provide 
adequate obligation and expenditure reporting under the new procedure, the 
Navy regional accounts offices, Oakland and Norfolk, perform the accounting 
functions for the Pacific and Atlantic Fleets, respectively. 

(c) A working group consisting of representatives of the General Accounting 
Office, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Office of the Comptroller of 
the Navy, and the Bureau of Yards and Docks developed a new military con- 
struction financial management system. It is a custom-built system adopted 
to improve planning, budgeting, programing, accounting, recordkeeping, and 
reporting in the areas of construction and inventory of real property. The system 
includes the recommendations of the Advisory Committee on Fiscal Organization 
and Procedures, Office of the Secretary of Defense. The system is applicable to 
fiscal year 1957 programs under military construction appropriations and to 
other programs as directed. 

(d) In order to produce the reports needed for proper management of mainte- 
nance operations and utilities, the Office of the Comptroller of the Navy and the 
Bureau of Yards and Docoks have jointly developed a Cost Accounting Hand- 
book for Controlled Maintenance of Public Works and Public Utilities. This 
handbook prescribes accounting codes, procedures, and report forms for re- 
cording and reporting the costs of maintenance, operation, alteration and im- 
provement, and repair of all items defined as “public works” and “public utili- 
ties.” The cost and man-hour data accumulated, together with the technical 
aspects of controlled maintenance as prescribed by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, provide a management tool for maintaining facilities at established levels 
and for reducing maintenance costs through better planning for utilization of 
manpower, control over the use of maintenance forces, and the performance of 
maintenance work on a scheduled and planned basis rather than on an inter- 
mittent breakdown basis. 

(e) In the area of the personal property of the Navy, referred to as class 
3 plant properly, a decentralization program has gone into effect. Where for- 
merly all personal property was reported to the departmental level, such re- 
porting is now restricted to certain types of equipment. The official records are 
being maintained by accountable field activities, and the financial reconciliation 
has been delegated to central regional accounting offices. This decentralization, 
plus a revised reporting procedure, now assures a greater degree of accuracy, 
more timeliness of reporting, and greater utilization of the data by all manage- 
ment echelons. 

(f) At the Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, the method of identifying 
maintenance job orders in the field of cost accounting, with 12- to 14-digit num- 
bers was changed to 4-digit numbers, coded to identify the complete number, and 
introduced to machine records installation for payroll and material job cost 
runoffs. Estimated savings by this improvement are 2,600 man-hours and $6,500 
in personnel costs. 

(g) Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., has recently combined the pro- 
cessing of civilian payrolls for Marine Corps Schools, Naval Hospital, and Marine 
Corps Air Station into one unit, the Payroll Branch, Comptroller Section. This 
improvement has resulted in an increase in overall efficiency and a saving of 
one billet for a total saving of $3,200 in personnel costs. 

(h) A production and Financial Control Punched Card Procedures Manual 
was developed for the Naval Ordnance Plant, York, Pa., by the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, the Office of the Comptroller of the Navy, naval ordnance plant, Macon, 
Ga., and station punched card specialists. These procedures have resulted in 
the mechanization of many manual operations and improvements in financial 
systems and reports. 

(i) Management and appropriation accounting functions in the Office of Naval 
Research are in the progress of being converted to punched card operations. 
At present, manual commitment, obligation, and expenditure accounting methods 
are being charted for purpose of developing appropriate punched card machine 
procedures. 

(j) To improve the speed and accuracy of accounting for expenditures under 
Bureau of Naval Personnel appropriations, the use of electric accounting machine 
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methods has been extended to include the entire task of preparing posting media 
required for summary recording in the Bureau’s ledgers. Prior to October 
1956, electric accounting machine methods were used to classify expenditures 
by type, i. e., public voucher, military pay, civilian pay, Navy stock account 
material, etc., and by accounting classifications required for recording in con- 
trol ledgers, but the task of preparing the posting media was performed man- 
ually. 

(k) Numerous ordnance establishments have revised their job order number- 
ing systems, established cost centers and work areas and instituted daily time, 
labor and production cards in conjunction with or in anticipation of the installa- 
tion of improved financial control systems. These steps have provided a degree 
of uniformity not previously achieved at field stations. 

(1) The Navy inventory control system for class three plant property under- 
went a series of changes to increase efficiency and economy in accounting and 
control of Navy property. A major change occurred in this system with the de- 
centralization of control over this property to the Navy field activities. The 
central inventory control office has retained approximately 264,000 mechanized 
record cards of industrial production items, and has transferred to the field 
activities approximately 1,200,000 record cards for other items of plant property. 
The central office personnel strength has been reduced by approximately 45 people 
(95 percent of its former total). The Navy bureaus and offices and field activities 
are absorbing these changes without foreseeable changes in ceiling. 

(m) Accounting for funds expended for procurement of educational instruc- 
tion, other services, and materials for the conduct of the 5-term college-training 
program has been improved by the issuance of an instruction by the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. In the future, professors of naval science and naval district 
directors of training will issue orders on a semestral or quarterly basis under 
annual contracts negotiated with the schools by the Navy Purchasing Office, 
Washington. Copies of these orders will support obligations recorded in the 
bureau’s accounts, heretofore supported only by estimates. It is anticipated that 
substantial improvement in administration of funds allocated to the 5-term col- 
lege program will accrue as the result of more accurate and timely information 
which the new procedures provide. 


4. Disbursing operations 


(a) Instructions have been issued requiring retention of disbursing records 
on ships for a period of 90 days after relief of the disbursing officer, rather than 
immediate shipment of records to records management centers as formerly. 
This will permit prompt and one-source action on questions raised in the examina- 
tion of final accounts, will permit clearance of items in transit at time of relief, 
and will make immediately available to the successor disbursing officer records 
which he may need for reference. Related to this is a procedure for cleanup 
of all outstanding items in closed afloat accounts by Navy Regional Accounts 
Office, Cleveland, during the 90-day period. This will eliminate action by the 
Settlement Department, Finance Center, Cleveland, on many accounts, and 
should result in substantial savings in personnel and time. 

(b) As a result of review over a period of several months, a set of standards 
has been furnished the Navy Regional Accounts Office, Cleveland, authorizing 
clearance action on many disbursing accounts without the necessity of suspension 
action. This will permit immediate processing of accounts in which minor dis- 
crepancies appear, will result in more current figures in the Navy’s reports, and 
will greatly reduce correspondence. 

(ec) Action has been continued to improve payment and collection procedures. 
New forms of collection vouchers and schedules were drafted by the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Navy and adopted by the Department of Defense for all 
military services after approval by the General Accounting Office. The schedule 
of disbursements has been simplified by elimination of the requirement for name, 
bureau voucher number. and check number. Disbursing officers have been given 
the task of inserting accounting data on cost vouchers, thereby eliminating some 
duplicate effort on the part of contractors and cost inspectors, and numerous 
corrections on vouchers. 


5. Internal audit 


(a) During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, the savings to the Government 
as a result of the contract audit operation of the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Navy were estimated at $166,374,000. These savings consist, for the most part, 
of disallowances of costs claimed by contractors under cost-type contracts, 
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reductions in prices resulting from the submission of advisory reports to con- 
tracting oflicers negotiating fixed-price contracts, and amounts recommended 
for exclusion under termination settlement proposals. There are aiso large 
intangible savings in cases where no audits are made, resulting from the knowl- 
edge on the part of contractors that the Navy area audit offices may audit any 
cost representations submitted by them. 

(b) ‘The Office of the Comptroller of the Navy made considerable progress 
in improving the quality of internal audit reports and broadening the range of 
audit coverage. The reports have attained increased professionali stature, and 
in contrast to the delays previously experienced in providing field activities with 
information as to audit results, it is now the practice to furnish local commanders 
with results of audit findings promptly upon completion of an audit. 

(c) The Secretary of the Navy promulgated a policy concerning internal audit 
which was designed to eliminate duplication of audit effort and to render more 
effective and timely service to management. Essentially, the policy delineates 
to all organizational units of the Department of the Navy that the performance 
of internal auditing is the responsibility of the Comptroller of the Navy. 

(d) An important step toward making internal audit a more effective manage- 
ment tool in the Navy occurred in June 1956 with the announcement by the 
Secretary of the Navy that continuous audits would be instituted, progressively, 
at bureaus, offices, Headquarters, Marine Corps and major field activities by the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Navy. Continuous audits will constitute an 
important element of internal control at activities operating under the naval 
industrial fund, e. ¢., operations of the Military Sea Transportation Service, 
naval shipyards and ordnance plants. Continuous audits are being instituted 
also at other major installations which render an industrial type of service, such 
as the overhaul and repair of aircraft, and at bureau level, in view of the magni- 
tude and diversity of transactions handled at that level relating to the obligation 
and expenditure of funds. by the end of the present fiscal year, continuous 
audits will have been instituted at 24 major Navy and Marine Corps activities. 


C. PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 


1. Improvements made in military personnel administration 

(a) In order to improve efficiency and to achieve maximum economy in all 
phases of naval personnel administration, the Bureau of Naval Personnel has 
completed the design of a large scale naval manpower information system. The 
system will make use of data processing equipment such as flexowriters and 
teledata equipment, intermediate and large scale digital computers, and appro- 
priate electronic accounting machines, The plan includes provision for the 
establishment of data processing installations at major personnel activities of 
the Navy, including the Bureau in Washington, and for a high speed communi- 
cations network connecting the data processing installations. The system will 
greatly increase efficiency in manpower utilization through reduction in proc- 
essing time of records and accounts, elimination of many manually prepared 
reports, and more valid assignment of individuals commensurate with their 
qualifications. A very great advantage will accrue in that much needed per- 
sonnel information not now readily available will be available for use by per- 
sonnel administrators. 

(b) A new system was instituted whereby correspondence courses for enlisted 
men on active duty are graded within the local command. This offers the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

(1) Personal counseling of enlisted personnel by their division officers. 

(2) Accelerated training through elimination of delays in sending and 
receiving assignments by mail. 

(5) Integration of correspondence course study with shipboard training. 

(4) Closer supervision of enlisted progress by division officers. 

(c) The new five-term college training program was inaugurated in May 
1956. This program provides junior career officers an opportunity to earn a 
baccalaureate degree and gives them college credit for courses completed in the 
Navy (inservice training) where formerly they received only an associate of 
arts degree. Costs have been decreased by administrative action of eliminating 
unusually high priced schools and obtaining a maximum number of resident 
students. It is considered that an increased number of junior officers have and 
will make a career of the Navy because of this new program instead of return- 
ing to civilian life for an education. 
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(d) Automatic typewriters were installed in the Recruiting Division for use 
in processing appointments, and a machine system for compiling statistics was 
initiated. In the case of Regular Navy appointees, the appointment letter was 
eliminated so that only a commission is prepared. The new control system has 
eliminated duplicate handling and provided a direct control which is more accu- 
rate and efficient. The automatic typewriter installation has resulted in a faster 
rate of typing, a lower percentage of errors, and has considerably reduced the 
total effort expended in manual certification of appointments. The elimination 
of the appointment letter has reduced the time required to process commissions. 
The use of these automatic typewriters and the machining of statistical reports 
has resulted in the elimination of overtime that has been needed during the 
fourth quarter for the past 5 years. 


2. Improvements made in civilian personnel administration 


(a) As a part of a plan to increase manpower resources in shortage categories, 
a program has been developed which provides for the employment, training and 
development of young men and women residing in communities around naval 
activities who have potential to develop into top-level engineers and scientists. 
Participants in this program will receive between 4 and 6 years of work expe- 
rience and academic instruction in the various fields of science and engineering. 
Successful candidates will receive a bachelor’s degree and will be considered for 
professional vacancies in naval activities and the Navy Department. 

(b) Simplified procedures for establishing, deleting, and amending activity 
wage schedules by activities having qualified wage assistants, resulted in savings 
in time and effort for bureaus and activities. Reduction in ungraded pay levels 
from 33 to 16 resulted in simplification of wage administration for bureaus, ac- 
tivities, and the Office of Industrial Relations. Publication of national average 
of differences index levels and publication of area wage schedules in terms of the 
new levels rather than by listing individual ratings, reduced administrative costs. 

(c) On April 1, 1956, many overseas positions occupied by United States citi- 
zens were brought into the competitive civil service. The Navy utilized existing 
boards of civil-service examiners, one on the east coast and one on the west coast, 
to accomplish the conversions economically and promptly. Bringing these posi- 
tions into the competitive service will facilitate the movement of Navy civilian 
personnel between overseas and continental naval activities. A comprehensive 
study of reemployment rights and other incentives for employees transferred to 
overseas activities was undertaken with the objective of improving the overseas 
program. 

8. Examples of better utilization of civilian employces 

(a) A transportation maintenance cost control program, has been implemented 
in the transportation maintenance organization of pertinent Bureau of Ships 
field activities. The program involves inspection of vehicles: cost estimates 
based on flat rate manuals; and improved formal job scheduling techniques. 
During the period January 1, 1954-June 30, 1956, a reduction in force of 472 
mechanics was accomplished, primarily as a result of this program. 

(b) A joint study by the Bureau of Ships and the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts indicated that considerable savings would accrue from reducing the 
size of the labor pool in the supply departments of naval shipyards by reassigning 
personnel to using organization components. The principal manpower savings 
result from the elimination of dual supervision. Through adoption of this plan 
the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard reported the elimination of the positions of 
1 chief quarterman, 2 quartermen, and 7 leadingmen. Current plans are to 
extend this concept to all naval shipyards during 1957. Based on the manpower 
savings achieved by the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, it is estimated that over 
100 supervisory positions will be eliminated as a result of this program. 

(c) The Naval Supply Depot, San Pedro, Calif., was disestablished effective 
November 30, 1955. With the exception of the fuel operations the functions 
of this depot were assumed by the supply department of the United States 
Naval Shipyard, Long Beach, Calif. Approximately 175 positions were elimi- 
nated as a result of this consolidation. 


4. Savings and efficiency generated by the incentive awards program 

(a) During the year, despite the reduction in civilian personnel in the Navy, 
there was a marked increase in the number of employees participating in the 
incentive awards program. There was an increase in the number of employee 
ideas received and recognition was extended to a larger number of employees 
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for their superior accomplishments than ever before recorded in any single 
year. 

(b) A total of 71,555 suggestions was received as compared to 75,547 for 
the preceding calendar year, representing 206 suggestions for each 1,000 
employees as compared to 192 for each 1,000 employees for the preceding year. 
Cash awards totaling $922,576 were granted for these suggestions, which are 
expected to effect an estimated annual savings of $16,617,157. 

(c) Superior accomplishment awards granted during calendar year 1956 
totaled 9,014 compared to 4,584 for calendar year 1955. The amount of awards 
granted was $1,773,421 and dollar benefits derived from these accomplishments 
amounted to $58,457,714, an increase of $55,014,592 over the preceding year. 

(d) Examples of the incentive awards above are the awards given to two 
employees who worked out a great reduction in freight rates for projectiles and 
ammunition component parts, and the award given to an employee for his key 
role in the development of the Navy’s new air-to-air guided missile, the Side- 
winder. 

5. Training program improvements 

(a) During 1956, the Chief of Naval Personnel convened the Daniel-Weakley 
Board to review the postgraduate educational program for officers. The report 
of the Board recommended reduction in course lengths in certain postgraduate 
course areas in a Manner to best meet Navy numerical requirements for officers 
of adequate technical competence. The Board’s report and its use by the plan- 
ning staff within the Bureau for the next 5 years is expected to insure that 
officers will receive the minimum amount of education necessary to execute their 
assignments and responsibilities without costly overeducation in some fields of 
graduate education at the expense of insufficient education in others. The 
foregoing is expected to result in optimum and most economical use of talent, 
both potential and current, in developing and distributing officers of specialist 
knowledge to meet present-day needs. 

(b) The Navy Management School was established at the Navy Postgraduate 
School in June 1956 by the Chief of Naval Personnel. It is expected that the 
supply management course will make a significant contribution to bettering the 
performance of the business managers of the Navy through sounder management 
decisions and improved administration achievement. The Navy management 
course for all category officers, which will begin September 1957, will be accom- 
plished at no increase in cost, as other short-course management training pro- 
grams provided by civilian schools that did not specifically meet the needs of 
the Navy will be phased out. 

(c) Under the current system of military planning and industrial organization 
there is a critical interdependency in providing the necessary material on time 
and in sufficient quantities. Within the military organization there are a 
number of actions that must be taken, all of which affect the ultimate delivery 
performance of the end item. Likewise, the Navy contractor depends upon the 
supplier and subcontractors as well as his own internal organization to meet 
delivery schedules. To integrate the necessary information in an orderly fashion 
the Navy has developed the line of balance technique. An extensive training 
program has been instituted and maintained during the calendar year 1956. 
This is a program which consists of classroom presentations, on-the-job training 
installations, and advanced production analysis seminars. 

(d) A Navy enlisted advance school program was established by the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. This program, the first of its kind, provides education at 
an engineering level for selected petty officers. The objective of this program 
is to place in uniform a shipboard capability adequate to analyze, maintain, and 
Service any technical equipment and organize, train, and supervise technical 
personnel in maintaining the complex equipment of our new Navy. The advan- 
tages of this program are that it will: 

(1) Provide the Navy with personnel adequately trained to maintain, 
service and operate technical equipment. 

(2) Provide Navy with personnel capable of mastering new equipment as 
it becomes available without necessity of returning to school. 

(3) Serve as a career inducement. 

(4) Make Navy less dependent upon contract field service engineers. 

(e) Apprentice training programs were established for the public works center, 
Pearl Harbor, and the public works center, Guam, by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. The program at Pearl Harbor had its first graduation in the spring of 
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1956. The intent of the programs is to provide a steady local experienced labor 
market which will cut down on the necessity for stateside hires, thus resulting 
in ultimate economy. 

(f) The Navy’s supervisor devleopment program has been revamped to pro- 
vide 60 hours of basic supervisor training for newly appointed supervisors, 
Training for experienced supervisors is geared to their specific requirements for 
the latest developments and know-how affecting their work. A home-study course 
in the fundamentals of supervision has been publicized and made available to the 
bureaus and offices of the Navy Department for distribution to their field activi- 
ties. This will provide an effective economical tool for meeting field activity 
training requirements. 

D. PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
1. Procurement 


(a) There has been a continued emphasis on placing contracts on a firm fixed 
price basis. The number of redeterminable and incentive type contracts was 
reduced from 589 to 341 in the calendar year and the dollar value reduced from 
$9.4 billion to $7.4 billion. A program has also been initiated to accomplish more 
timely redetermination of contracts. 

(b) During the year procedures were formalized reducing to a minimum the 
excess payments that can be made under contracts pending the redetermination 
thereof. While there has been an overall reduction in the financing of defense 
contractors, procedures were established making it possible to provide for 
progress payments in formally advertized contracts. This is particularly bene- 
ficial to small business since a large portion of those contracts are with that 
segment of industry. 

(c) The downward trend in the amount of unsettled terminations continued 
during the calendar year 1956. The backlog of unsettled terminations was 
reduced from $2,005 million to $1,330 million, a net reduction of $675 million. A 
general revision and simplification made in termination forms which are pre- 
pared by contractors for submission of termination claims should result in 
savings of time and a reduction in the amount of settlement costs. 

(d) In the coordinated procurement field, a continuing effort has been made 
to reduce procurement lead time. Success here has enabled the requiring depart- 
ments to achieve large dollar savings by : 

(1) Reducing inventory levels. 

(2) Reducing delays in essential projects, i. e., prevention of loss incurred 
by virtue of continuing overhead and labor costs during delays in construc- 
tion caused by lack of essential materials or equipment. 

(e) Examples of improvements in coordinated procurement are: 

(1) A Navy recommendation that future Federal supply schedules utilize 
nationwide distributing systems of contractors for office laborsaving devices. 
rather than send purchase orders to Washington, D. C., representative of the 
contractor, was accepted by General Services Administration. 

(2) Procedures have been changed to permit direct delivery of the original 
military interdepartmental purchase requests (MIPR’s) for photographic equip- 
ment to cognizant purchasing personnel at the Air Materiel Command, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, thus eliminating delays in the purchase of 
cameras and projectors. 

(3) Substantial dollar savings resulted from the elimination of the Office of 
the Chief of Engineers and the Engineer Supply Control Office, St. Louis, from 
the routing of Navy MIPR’s for the following types of equipment purchased 
by the Chicago Procurement Office, Army engineers : 

Construction equipment ; 

Fire fighting, water purification, and sewage equipment ; 

Railroad equipment, tracked materials. 

(f) The Department of the Navy assisted the Departments of the Army and 
Air Force in preparing an instruction which assigns single-service responsibility 
to the three Departments in separate areas of electronic component parts. This 
requires each Department to take all necessary and appropriate action for the 
establishment or retention of an adequate production base for the designated 
component parts to meet current and mobilization needs. It is believed that 
performance of this responsibility by the three Departments will greatly increase 
the efficiency of the military in obtaining production of electronic items, and 
that a substantial savings will result in the avoidance of duplicating actions 
by the three Departments, all of which are concerned with and utilize the same 
electronic component parts. 
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(b) The Office of Naval Material resurveyed electronics manufacrurers to 
obtain current facilities data for publication in book form and for use by 
Department of Defense personnel responsible for procurement, production, and 
mobilization planning. This publication provides authentic, concise, and up-to- 
date information as to size, capabilities, past production records, and planned 
production for each of approximately 550 producers of electronic devices. 
Condensing this information in the publication so that it can be quickly referred 
to, without wasting considerable time to search a multitude of files, has 
undoubtedly saved the Department of Defense a large amount of moneys, which 
cannot be readily estimated. 

(h) A system has been developed which permits aircraft manufacturers to 
provide Navy with engineering drawings in the form of microfilm mounted 
ona card, This will simplify reproduction and distribution. Although the real 
economy is not in Navy manpower, there should be roughly a 100 man-year 
savings when the system is completely installed. 

(i) In collaboration with General Services Administration, better contracts 
for the rental of punched-card equipment were negotiated. The significant bene- 
fits are reduced rental costs and greater flexibility in scheduling workloads. 
Annually, this should amount to about $600,000 savings. 

(j) Negotiation of utility service contracts and administration thereof have 
resulted in monetary savings to the Navy during 1956. The following are ex- 
amples of annually recurring savings: 

(1) Elimination of 50 percent surcharge on telephone trunking facilities, 
$85,000 per vear. 

(2) Representation in rate cases before State utilities commission, San Diego 
Gas & Electric Co., $95,000 per year. 

(3) Negotiation of gas rate for Naval Ammunition Depot, Hastings, Nebr., 
$3,000 per year. 

(4) Negotiation of water rate for the Naval Base, Charleston, 8S. C., $20,000 
per year. 

(k) During the year, Navy cotnracts insured under the war projects insur- 
ance rating plan and the national defense projects rating plan at manual rates 
would have required a premium of $2,179,063 for the year. The use of the 
plans resulted in the premium of $643,468, a difference of $1,536,595 to the 
Government. 

(1) Two additional working parties have been established under the Navy- 
Air Force Joint Requirements Coordinating Group to cover the fields of (1) 
training aircraft, and (2) utility/transport aircraft. Each of the new working 
groups is directing its efforts toward specific areas of common requirement to 
establish single types for use in both services. If this effort is successful, 
significant savings will be effected. 

2. Production 

(a) The line-of-balance technique proved extremely important in improving 
production performance. The system was installed and monitored on such 
key programs as missiles, aircraft, ship components, weapons, and electronics. 
Twenty-two new installations were made at key contractors’ plants. In addi- 
tion, some 25 plants were visited in order to review their existing systems and 
to make recommendations for improving delivery performance. The pinpoint- 
ing of problems among subcontractors, especially in the missiles field, resulted 
from the extensive use of the line-of-balance technique. 

(b) The Bureau of Ships value engineering program is continuing to make 
significant progress in reducing ship construction and maintenance costs. Small 
units of full time value specialists are active in the Bureau of Ships and each 
naval shipyard. Similar units are now operating in two commercial shipyards 
with plans underway to have two additional private shipyards participate in 
the program in the near future. Two other commercial firms are using the 
philosophy and techniques of value engineering; one in a design contract for 
amphibious vehicles (LVT P5) for the Marine Corps; and the other in a produc- 
tion contract for small gas turbines for naval use. A series of contract clauses 
is being developed to incorporate the value engineering concept in the design 
and production of electronic equipment. Prototype contracts incorporating these 
clauses should be effective within the next few months. Specific savings con- 
tinue in the neighborhood of $10 for every dollar invested in the program. 

(c) Efforts in connection with the fleet introduction of replacement models 
(FIRM) plan also were continued during the past year. Under this plan test 
aircraft are procured as early as practicable in sufficient quantities to provide 
the earliest practicable evaluation of the aircraft. This type of planning reduces 
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the development time and provides the earliest feasible introduction of new 
aircraft into the fleet. At the same time, this procedure delays the production 
buildup and acceleration phases so as to avoid the creation of large pools of air- 
craft which must later be backfitted with the changes found necessary to make 
them suitable for fleet use. This system results in placing combat-ready aircraft 
in the fleet at the earliest practicable time while minimizing the economic risk 
that would be involved if the development should run into difficulties. 

(d) A program designed to result in immediate and long-range improvements 
at Bureau of Ordnance production activities is currently underway. Its purpose 
is, through bureau and station cooperation and mutual assistance, to effect im- 
provements in methods engineering, selection of production equipment, plant 
layout, production planning and control, process control, engineered work stand- 
ards, production reports to management, organization, training, and supporting 
operations. A special ad hoc committee has been established and is working on 
this program. The program includes a review of inspection reports and per- 
formance data available in the bureau, indoctrination of commanding officers 
prior to station visits, mutual bureau-station inspection and examination of 
existing conditions, mutually devised plans for improvement and bureau assist- 
ance to the station in effecting improvements. The schedule for this program 
extends for 2 or 3 years, four stations being the maximum which can be assisted 
at any one time. 


8. Standardization and Conservation 


(a) As a part of its standardization program, the Bureau of Ships modified 
the viscosity of a particular lubricating oil. This enabled the Bureau to dis- 
eontinue entirely the use of a second oil, with the result that ships which 
formerly were required to carry both oils now require only the one. Simplifica- 
tion of this logistics problem will result in savings of $1 million by the end of 
1957. It is estimated that one-third of these savings were achieved during 
calendar year 1956. 

(b) Also in the Bureau of Ships, ship forces are installing plastic pipe, flush- 
ing lines, fittings and sprayers for shipboard shower bath flushing systems for 
radioactive fall-out. The use of plastic instead of critical metals conserves 
330,000 pounds of cooper and 36,600 pounds of nickel. 

(c) At the Naval Ammunition Depot, Shumaker, Ark., a savings of $84,000 
was realized by revising the sampling procedure for the inspection of 2.75-inch 
rocket propellant grain. 

(d) By modifying certain machinery used in the modification of 6’’/47 brass 
cartridge cases at the Naval Ammunition Depot, McAlester, Okla., the number 
of rejects was reduced by approximately two-thirds, while production has in- 
creased. The estimated savings during 1956 for this revision was $100,000. 

(e) When X-ray inspection of Mk 43 propellant grains was behind schedule, 
rather than reactivate another X-ray unit, changes were made in operating 
procedures, equipment accessories, and the overall shop plan which resulted in 
savings in the amount of $552,000. This savings was accomplished at the Naval 
Powder Factory, Indian Head, Md. 

(f) By recapturing excess paint dripping from 2.25-inch rocket motors which 
were being painted, the Naval Ammunition Dept at Crane, Ind., accomplished 
a saving of $56,000. 

E. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Laboratory Equipment 


(a) In the Bureau of Ships, progress has been made toward solving the prob- 
lems caused by the low “use factor” in laboratory equipment and instrumen- 
tation: the high rate of obsolescence; and the need for avoiding unnecessary 
duplication of facilities. A partial solution is based on representative working 
level scientists and engineers becoming familiar with the program, facilities and 
abilities of Government laboratories near enough to each other for economical 
exchange of facilities and abilities. A new group was organized last vear in 
the southeastern section including Navy, Army, and Air Force laboratories. 
Knowledge of the location of equipment and program needs of another agency 
led to transfer of 10 tons of liquid oxygen storage equipment to the Air Force 
for the intermediate range ballistic missile program. 


2. Patents 

(a) Substantial dollar savings to the Government have resulted from the 
administration of the Navy patent program by the Office of Naval Research. The 
greatest dollar savings result from the filing of patent applications and accrue 
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daily on items procured by the Navy on which the Government holds patent 
rights. In about 99 percent of the applications filed by the Navy, the patent 
rights of the Government are not challenged so that no records of the savings 
are available; in the remaining 1 percent, however, the patent rights of the 
Government are challenged which in certain cases results in a record of actual 
dollar savings. In calendar year 1956, the known savings from the filing of 
patent applications amounted to about $28,300. In the same period, a total of 
about $1,015,000 was realized from the investigation and adjustment of royalty 
payments, and a further savings of about $2,950,000 was realized from the settle- 
ment of infringement claims. 


$. Personnel research 

(a) In the field of nuclear propulsion, quarterly research reports were sub- 
mitted containing occupational research into nuclear centers and abroad a 
nuclear-propelled submarine. The resultant will be the establishment of enlisted 
personnel requirements in terms of numbers and skills necessary to maintain an 
integrated selection, assignment, and training program in this new equipment 
area. A further evolvement of this research will be the introduction of a manual 
for fleet utilization concerning enlisted personnel assignment aboard a nuclear- 
powered submarine. 

(b) Occupational research was conducted on various special weapons aboard 
ships and further scheduling of participation in fleet exercises is anticipated. 
This occupational research project is expected to arrive at approximate man- 
power requirements needed to operate and maintain these weapons. Manpower 
research is being developed in conjunction with fleet development of new special 
weapons. 

(c) Comprehensive data on the duties, skills, knowledges, and responsibilities 
for enlisted personnel requirements as well as related organizational and man- 
power information were determined by an occupational analysis of the Regulus II 
missile. It is envisioned that this occupational information will serve as a 
necessary aid for establishing training standards for the Regulus II and future 
guided missiles. 

(d) A naval personnel staffing guide for fleet-type snorkel submarines was 
completed and forwarded to cognizant commands for comment. This pilot study, 
by indicating the numbers and kinds of personnel required to man submarines of 
this type under varying conditions, demonstrates that objective criteria for the 
determination of allowance/complements may be developed. 

(e) A naval personnel staffing and procedural guide was designed: 


(1) To establish standard procedures for the activation and operation 
of enlisted distribution centers ; 

(2) To provide guidance for determining the numbers and kinds of 
personnel required to staff these centers at various processing loans; and 

(3) To make available a training instrument for use in the orientation 
and instruction of personnel designated to fill billets in these activities. 

It is planned to evaluate this guide at Naval District Mobilization Training 
Conference to be held throughout the spring and summer of 1957. 

(f) Studies conducted on heat exhaustion occurring among marine recruits 
resulted in recommendations which were evaluated at the Parris Island Recruit 
Training Command. The command successfully used these recommendations 
which resulted in increased training time, reduction of heat casualties and a 
saving on hospitalization. 

(g) The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the Bureau of Ships conducted 
toxicity studies of particular operational interest on an emergency basis which 
could not be secured under a contract program. The rapid solution and answers 
given to the particular problems presented have resulted in information useful 
to the Bureau of Ships in the construction program and has prevented needless 
exposure of personnel to toxic materials. 


F. SERVICE OPERATIONS 


1. Thirty-one types of reliable tubes introduced in 1953 now replace forty-five 
nonreliable prototypes. Reliable tubes now represent approximately 40 percent 
of the Navy’s tube requirements. It is estimated that reliable tubes will even- 
tually fill 80 percent of the Navy’s requirements with a resultant saving of 
$150 million annually. Approximately 30 percent of the goal has now been 
achieved with estimated savings of $45 million annually. Expansion of this 
program to include high-usage tube types not now having reliable counterparts 
would achieve the maximum estimated saving. Funds to accomplish this ex- 
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pansion by production development, production refinement and industrial pre- 
paredness measures have been limited, but substantial funds for this purpose 
will be requested for fiscal year 1959. 

2. Large amounts of metal plate are used in the training of welders. To 
offset the cost of new material 220,160 pounds of scrap were purchased from the 
Norfolk Naval Shipyard Salvage Depot. After use in the metalsmith school, 
the scrap is returned for credit. A saving of $11,000 was realized from this 
expedient. 

3. A modification suggested by two naval aircraft mechanics at Naval Air 
Station, Alameda, Calif., saved more than 1,600 impellers worth $138 each 
which a new design had rendered obsolete. This measure and siinilar ones 
covering the aircraft powerplant items at 2 other naval air stations were 
responsible for savings of more than $300,000 in 1 year’s time. 

4. In September 1956 a joint agreement was reached between the Department 
of the Army and the Military Sea Transportation Service on the settlement 
of stevedore detention claims. Such claims arise when a vessel time-chartered 
by MSTS is unable to work cargo, with the result that the stevedores under 
contract to the shipper are idle. The shipper then submits a claim against the 
the Government. Under the Army/MSTS agreement cited, MSTS will handle 
these claims exclusively. This procedure eliminates duplication of personnel, 
funds, and effort. 

5. Studies were completed and test runs of microfilm machines were made 
which are expected to lead to the establishment of a microfilm unit in the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. This Bureau has a continuous microfilming workload 
which is large enough to keep such a unit busy fulltime. It is expected that 
savings of over $6,000 per year will result from the operation of this unit in 
the Bureau rather than having to obtain this service elsewhere. 

6. A program has been instituted in the Enlisted Services and Records Division 
to improve the quality of the service records of enlisted personnel maintained 
in the Bureau of Naval Personnel by: 

(a) Removing from the jacket all nonrecord material filed therein: and 
(b) Preventing such material from being filed in the future. 
This records refinement program is a positive approach in determining what 
actually constitutes records neded to effectively document all phases of an 
individual's service. 

7. The campaign called Records Disposal Month eliminated record holdings 
for a total savings of 583,484 square feet of floor space and 68,152 filing equip- 
ment units, with a monetary value of $4,752,221. 

8. The Secretary of the Navy in an instruction stressed the need for improving 
industrial practices. Better workload planning systems, material control pro- 
cedures, work methods, and performance standards are being installed. To 
date, approximately 10,000 employees are working against engineered standards. 
The present estimate of potential coverage is 90,000 employees. 

9. The Navywide reports review resulted in a saving of 1,300,000 man-hours 
through the elimination, simplification, and improvement of reports. 

10. A reevaluation of scrap contract handling by the salvage vard unit, salvage 
and redistribution section, service battalion, of Camp Lejeune resulted in a com- 
plete elimination of work backlog and reduction in working personnel from 
68 to 17. 

11. Since 1943 range guards at Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, have been 
utilized to deny access via primary routes into danger areas of live firing 
exercises. Range guards were replaced by permanent-type range gates at 18 
critical locations within Guadalcanal area and during the period January 1, 
1955, to December 31, 1955, approximately 14,500 military man-hours of duty 
were eliminated ; a reduction in the security platoon of 15 personnel was effected 
and an annual saving of approximately 12,000 miles of military transportation 
vas realized. 

12. Marine Corps supply activity, Philadelphia, recently substituted three 
gas-operated floor sweepers for personnel previously detailed to this duty for 
an estimated saving of $17,600 

13. The Marine Corps supply center, Albany, by installing a curb edging 
attachment on a tractor, reports that one operator accomplished in 3 days per 
month the same amount of work previously requiring 26 laborers 6 days per 
month. 

14. The Bureau of Yards and Docks’ program for achieving better utilization 
of general purpose vehicles has resulted in a further increase of about 300 miles 
per vehicle in calendar year 1956. Increased economy and efficiency was also 
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brought about by the control of maintenance and repair shop costs which resulted 
in an additional new reduction of 1,768 shop personnel in 1956. 


G. FACILITIES 


1. By developing and promoting use of structural repair techniques for major 
structural repairs to Navy floating drydocks the Bureau of Yards and Docks has 
effected considerable savings in the cost of overhauling these docks. One in- 
stance is that of YF D-23, which will be restored to adequate strength by repair 
methods at an estimated net saving of $450,000. Another current instance is that 
of ARD-16 in which the pontoon deck can be adequately restored to strength 
by repair methods developed for this particular job at a net saving of $400,000. 

2. During calendar year 1956 the following technical services were performed 
by the Bureau of Yards and Docks and the District Public Works Oflices to 
further implement the Navy’s maintenance management programs: 

(a) Completed the initial utilities conservation surveys of 53 additional 
activities. 

(b) Installed controlled maintenance at 47 additional activities. 

(c) Installed engineered performance standards at one additional activity. 
The resulting improvement in efficiency of maintenance and operations and the 
reduction of utilities consumption are expected to make possible the absorption 
of— 

(a) Increased costs of purchased utilities, fuels, labor and maintenance 
materials. 

(b) Increased maintenance requirements due to the increase in real 
property plant account, and the increasing age of the plant maintained. 

3. During calendar year 1956 the Bureau of Yards and Docks converted from 
the cyclic exercise means to the contact preservation means of maintenance of 
automotive, construction, and service equipment in the mobilization reserve stock. 
This conversion has resulted in sizable savings in manpower and funds and has 
also resulted in the maintenance of the equipment in far better condition and in 
a higher state of readiness. 

4. The Office of Naval Material initiated arrangements for transfer of owner- 
ship from the Atomic Energy Commission to the Bureau of Ships of the type 5831 
transmitter tube manufacturing plant operated by the Radio Corporation of 
America at Lancaster, Pa. This plant is valued at well over a million dollars, 
and its transfer secures for the Navy Department an adequate mobilization base 
for production of high power tubes. Accomplishment of this action has resulted 
in an overall saving to the Government by avoiding the abandonment of a million 
dollar facility no longer required by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

5. A survey was completed on July 1, 1956 of all of the industrial reserve plants 
under the Department of the Navy cognizance. The survey had as its objective: 
(a) to determine those plants no longer necessary for retention and to dispose of 
same by transfer or sale; and (0) to ascertain the readiness potential of those 
plants determined necessary to be retained in the Naval Reserve, and to make 
recommendations for modernization and maintenance. Certain plants were 
found necessary for retention but could be sold to the potential contract operator. 
This action reduces the Government's direct support of the facility. 

6. The services of a consulting firm, Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., were utilized 

during 1956 to make studies for a long-range plan to modernize, augment and 
possibly replace facilities and equipment for the overhaul, repair, and modifica- 
tion of naval aircraft, components and accessories. The objective of this master 
facilities plan is to provide a 10-year plan for facilities and equipment which 
will enable the Bureau of Aeronautics and its field establishment to keep abreast 
of projected technological advancements, provide greater flexibility for 2ccom- 
plishment of future workloads, and provide more orderly and timely programing 
of new facilities and equipment. 
7. At Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, the consolidation of all fire 
companies into a central location (previously 2 locations) resulted in eliminating 
1 fire station as such, and reduced the number of civilian firemen from 46 to 40. 
The estimated annual savings is $29,000. 

8. A Pak-Mor unit was purchased at the Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris 
Island. This unit, operating with a crew of 1 driver and 3 laborers, collects the 
same amount of trash as was formerly accomplished with 4 trucks, 4 drivers, and 
12 laborers in the same working time. The new procedure, using this equipment, 
resulted in an annual savings of $27,272 
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9. Since reporting last year on the development of a Navywide survey of 
facilities management, many improvements have been made which are expected 
to result in major economies, such as: 

(a) Improvement in land acquisition procedures with estimated annual savings 
of more than $4 million. 

(b) Development of a new system for acquiring mining claims on public 
domain land with estimated annual savings of $300,000. 

(c) Reducing processing time so that land can be purchased at a lower market 
value and other comparable advantages can accrue to Navy. 

Examples are as follows: 

Land acquisition time—from 540 to 98 days 
In-leasing time—from 210 to 30 days 
Out-leasing time—from 180 to 60 days 
Out-licensing time—from 180 to 15 days 

10. At Marine Corps Supply Activity, Philadelphia, consolidation of 2 freight 
traffic locations into 1 location, under the supervision of the head, shop stores 
section, eliminated double handling of material and paperwork for a saving of 
$12,857.80 in personnel costs and 30,000 square feet of warehouse space annually. 

11. The steam supply at buildings S-13, 14, and 15, Schuylkill Avenue, Marine 
Corps Clothing Depot, Pa. was produced by manual cperation (firing) of steam 
producing boilers by depot watch firemen. Installation of a service connection 
to receive, measure, and deliver steam to the building system enabled the purchase 
of steam from the Philadelphia Plectric Co. at a reduced net unit cost with annual 
savings of $8,216. 

12. Duplication of supply functions and bulk medical storeroom were elimi- 
nated by satelliting the supply functions of the smaller medical department activi- 
ties to the United States naval hospitals in the Charleston, 8S. C., Jacksonville, 
Fla., Camp Pendleton, Calif., Camp Lejeune, N. C., Bainbridge, Md., Memphis, 
Tenn., Beaufort, S. C., and Great Lakes, Ill., areas. This action reduced overall 
inventory value, made vacated medical storeroom space available for other use 
and reduced overall number of requisitions. 

13. The station hospital, United States Naval Air Station, Minneapolis, Minn., 
is now providing inpatient care for all Army and Air Force military personnel 
and outpatient care for all Army and Air Force military personnel and their 
dependents in the Minneapolis—St. Paul area. This action permitted the Air 
Force to reduce its medical facilities in the area and thereby effected economy 
within the Defense Establishment. 

14. The move of the headquarters, 13th Naval District, from the naval station, 
Seattle, to the naval air station, Sand Point, was completed with annual 
savings which should approximate $59,000. 


H. SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


1. The Navy Industrial Production Equipment Cataloging Office was estab- 
lished and placed in operation in May 1956. This Office processes Navy and 
Marine Corps items of industrial production equipment under the Federal 
cataloging program. Maximum efficiency and economy will be realized in time 
by the assignment of such responsibility to only one cataloging office, presently 
located in the Washington area. 

2. In the area of inventory management, several noteworthy achievements in 
improving the efficiency of the Navy supply system were made as follows: 

(a) The interservice supply support agreement was promulgated in February 
1956. This agreement provides for coordinated action among the military 
services to minimize procurement, stockage, and cross-hauling; to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort; and to realize the fullest utilization of material assets by provid- 
ing for systematic exchange of supply management data. 

(b) A continuation of the program of transferring supply management of 
repair parts from the Navy bureaus to appropriate Navy supply demand control 
points. Over 10,000 line items, worth $152 million were so transferred. This 
action provides for greater utilization of inventory management facilities estab- 
lished for control of repair parts. 

(c) Effective July 1, 1956, Navy stock fund financing was extended to the 
following material categories: Ships repair parts, photographic, electronics 
repair parts, submarine repair parts, and vehicular equipment repair parts. 

(d) The establishment of a Navy Stock Fund Board on January 12, 1956, 
to provide integrated management guidance for Navy stock fund operations. 
This Board provides integrated Bureau and Chief of Naval Operations review 
and logistics guidance to the general manager of the Navy stock fund. 
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(e) In the area of provisioning, there were two significant developments in 
1956. These were the establishment of a set of standard Navy source, main- 
tenance, and recoverability codes to be applied at the time of provisioning, and 
the establishment of provisioning performance schedules. This standardization 
action will provide increased eftliciency in the Navy’s efforts to provision for 
effective repair parts support for major items of equipment. 

3. In addition to the reduction in Bureau of Ships inventory occasioned by 
transfer of material to supply demand control points, a reduction of approxi- 
mately $112 million in inventory investment was effected without curtailing 
the effectiveness of supply support. This was accomplished by disposal of 
obsolete stocks, reduction in stocking levels, and continuing emphasis on im- 
proved inventory management. 

4. During 1956 approximately $15,800,000 was spent for rehabilitation and 
reconditioning of the shipboard components and electronic equipments controlled 
by the Bureau of Ships. As a result of this expenditure, approximately $47,- 
300,000 worth of equipment was returned to active service. 

5. Stocks of certain materials at the Naval Shipyard, Pearl Harbor, have been 
consolidated with those of the Naval Supply Center, Pearl Harbor. This re- 
distribution of inventory control responsibilities to insure that each of these 
activities is exclusively responsible for selected categories of material in the 
Pearl Harbor area has resulted in a reduction of stocks required. 

6. Implementation of the Navy stock account method of funding medical stores 
resulted in improvement in supply management and permitted the consolidation 
of supply support on hospitals in many cases. 

7. Implementation of the concept of single managership assignment for medi- 
cal material was commenced in calendar year 1956 in order to improve the 
effectiveness and economy of supply operations in the three Services. Repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery participated with the Executive 
Director of the Military Medical Supply Agency in developing plans, methods 
and procedures for discharging single manager responsibilities, preparatory to 
the establishment of the single manager system for the medical material com- 
modity. All major technical developments within the agency during the estab- 
lishment phase have been coordinated with the three Surgeons General prior 
to adoption. The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery is also participating in de- 
veloping a technical training program for the agency and has provide: assistance 
in the development of a curriculum and evaluation of course effectiveness. 

8. The G-4 Division, Headquarters Marine Corps, has developed a class V 
materiel allowance list which consolidates into one document, for each major 
command, the total annual ammunition and explosives training allowance. The 
allowances contained therein are expressed so that changes in tables of organiza- 
tion and tables of equipment will not necessitate changes in the class V allow- 
ance list. It is estimated that this factor alone will reduce by 50 percent the 
administrative workload in field organizations and in this headquarters incident 
to the monitoring, accounting for, and recording of ammunition allowances and 
modifications thereto. This project has considerably improved efficiency and 
effectiveness in this area at headquarters, Marine Corps and at major commands. 

9. Stock status reporting at Marine Corps Supply Activity, Philadelphia, is 
now accomplished by a revised machine accounting procedure reporting only the 
items having activity during the reporting period. The estimated savings in this 
procedure are 1,840 man-hours, $1,885.68 in materials, and $5,057.04 in machines 
and equipment. 

10. In the past year, 23 more transport aircraft have been placed in service 
with commercial carriers at lease rates comparable to industry levels. This 
brings the total of aircraft under lease to 27, which provides the Treasury with 
an annual return of $1,416,000. A dividend in this case lies in the ready mobiliza- 
tion status of the aircraft. The aircraft may be recaptured by the Navy in case 
of emergency. Readiness for use is assured by the lease requirement that a 
crew be supplied for a short period after recapture, while the Navy is distributing 
its mobilization manpower. 

I. GENERAL 


1. In the shore establishment the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics con- 
tinued to emphasize engineered performance standards and the production and 
cost control programs in several of the departments at selected naval air 
stations. In the overhaul and repair departments the installation phase of the 
engineered performance standards and cost control programs by management 
consultants was completed. The theme of these programs is the integration of 
all management improvement programs, namely “Production control,” “Engi- 
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neered performance standards,’ “Material control,” and “Cost control.” In 
order to implement this integration, a management control systems manual for 
overhaul and repair departments was issued in October 1956. The management 
control system embraces all management improvement programs and is designed 
to integrate the use of all business techniques for controlling the movement, 
manpower performance, and cost of work. More specifically, the objectives of 
this system are to (1) pinpoint the responsibility for material shortages by 
integrating the requisitioning and usage recording procedures of an overhaul 
and repair department with the ordering and delivery procedures of the local 
supply department, (2) control the amount of time a supervisor devotes to 
supervising his workers by furnishing him with a periodic performance sum- 
mary report reflecting his group's production and efficiency indexes, (3) control 
manpower utilization by the use of standard rates which spotlight excess man- 
power existing in one area, and (4) control the recording, reporting, and use of 
management data. 

2. The improved financial management which is available through use of data 
processing equipment was given particular emphasis during 1956 in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. A data processing systems division was established to promote 
aggressive use of this modern technique of data handling. The bureau operates 
its own electronic data processing equipment and has embarked on a vigorous 
program of systems analysis leading to better procedures and faster information 
for management decisions. For example, the mechanization of the production 
records of Government furnished aircraft equipment, which was begun in 1954, 
has been systems analyzed and is in operation of one-third of the items procured. 
The completed installation will result in a machine method for computation of 
procurement analysis, distribution analysis, and budget analysis of all Govern- 
ment furnished aircraft equipment which will be far superior to the manual 
methods now in use. While monetary savings in operations will be realized, the 
major consideration will be the increased efficiency, accuracy, and timeliness 
of these analyses. Another application of mechanization occurred in the area 
of plant property recordkeeping. The bureau had been operating two systems 
for handling and reporting plant property, one a mechanized method for con- 
tractor’s plants and the other a manual system for field activities. As a result 
of a review of the entire plant property reporting system, a single mechanized 
system was established at the Naval Air Material Center, Philadelphia. 
Mechanization of the plant property record cards and decentralization of the 
function to the field provides a more stringent control of equipment, facilitates 
the up-to-date handling of the cards and furnishes the location of equipment by 
activity. 


STEPS TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE DURING 
CALENDAR YEAR 1956 TO ELIMINATE WASTE, ACHIEVE GREATER 
ECONOMY AND IMPROVE EFFICIENCY 


SEcTION I. MANAGEMENT 
1, OPERATIONS 


(a) Economies through management decisions on operational requirements 


A major project initiated in 1956 is known as Project Wring-Out. This is a 
econtinuing-type project for critically examining all areas of Air Force opera- 
tions and reducing or deleting those functions and operational requirements 
which are determined to be least essential within the resources available for 
the Air Force mission. Sconomies resulting from this project are cited in 
appropriate parts of this report. 

Some of the decisions made in 1956 which produce economies in operational 
requirements are as follows: 

Reprograming of air defense forces and supporting installations in the Medi- 
terranean area reduced capital outlays for construction and equipment by ap- 
proximately $78 million. 

Interceptor support equipment was authorized for ADC weapons training 
centers, substantially reducing the airlift required in rotating interceptor 
squadrons through the centers. 

After a restudy of mobilization materiel reserve requirements for Air Na- 
tional Guard units, these requirements were reduced and a more efficient method 
of managing and handling of MRM was effected. 
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Action was taken to reevaluate quantitative requirements for high cost air 
defense ordnance, resulting in a reduction of programed requirements. 

A staff study was made of the feasibility of authorizations of two C-119 
transports to tactical wings for tactical unit support. As a result of this study, 
it was decided to curtail authorization of this type support, effective January 
1. 1957. It is anticipated that this action will effect a saving of up to 250 
C-119 aircraft in the tactical unit support role. The aircraft released will 
be used to replace C—46 aircraft in the Air Force reserve inventory. 

A reorganization of weapon-support forces, to aline them with delivery forces 
and others in USAFE, reduced manpower requirements by at least 276 personnel 
and funds requirements by an estimated $3.8 million. 

The mission of ANG tactical reconnaissance wings was revised. They will 
assume the responsibilities of the zone of interior bomb damage assessment 
mission and, in emergency, take over the tactical reconnaissance combat crew 
training school, which is now conducted at Shaw AFB, 8S. C. This will 
result in more effective utilization of these ANG wings in times of peace 
and emergency. At the same time the USAF tactical reconnaissance wings will 
function more efficiently, and funds, manpower, and equipment will be used 
more advantageously. 

A requirement for installation of certain electronic equipment in 36 RB—66C’s, 
at a cost of $24 million, was canceled as the result of a determination that the 
aircraft has a partial capability without it, and that the ultimate objective should 
be attained more gradually. 

Rotation of flights of tactical reconnaissance squadrons has resulted in satis- 
fying, to a limited degree, the requirements of certain overseas commanders for 
reconnaissance units. At the same time, it permits improved use of the Zone 
of Interior tactical reconnaissance wings; and also results in overall economies 
in funds, manpower, and equipment as it precludes the necessity for organizing 
a composite reconnaissance detachment to satisfy the overseas commanders’ 
requirements. 

(b) New practices adopted in atomic weapons activities 

By the incorporation of Air Force requirements in a new AEC-DOD atomic 
weapons classification guide, published in August 1956, the Air Force has been 
able to institute procedures for more efficient handling of atomic weapons docu- 
ments and materiel. This has made it possible to streamline procedures for 
special weapons operational training. The new procedures are expected to result 
in an earlier achievement of unit capability and delivery proficiency. 

The authority to approve USAF-AEC exchange of atomic information directly 
with the AKC has been delegated to the lowest echelon having all the necessary in- 
formation, such as security clearances and need-to-know. This has been aug- 
mented by setting up a number of specially approved activities with AEC for 
even more direct exchange of information. This approach is saving the Air 
Force substantial time and money at all echelons by eliminating unnecessary 
channels ; and, by providing more effective exchange of information, it will result 
in more timely achievement of research and development objectives of the Air 
Force. This significant improvement has been accomplished with an actual in- 
crease in the security of this sensitive information. 

(c) Adoption of common-user, short-range navigation system (VORTAC plan) 

For years there has been an increasing need for improved common-user, short- 
range air navigation facilities throughout the United States for safety of flight. 
This need became acute with the advent of jet speeds. Civil agencies advocated 
the VOR/DMB (visual omnirange/distance measuring equipment) as a common 
system for use throughout the country. AS an interim measure, thousands of 
VOR sets were bought and are being used by the Air Force. Later, the Depart- 
ment of Defense perfected the TACAN system which is more effective for military 
purposes. Asa result of differing requirements, both systems were being installed 
and expanded. Continuation of this duplication would be uneconomical over the 
years, and incompatibility of the systems would impose severe operational 
problems. 

In August 1956 the Air Coordinating Committee approved the VORTAC plan 
which permits compatible use of both systems. This is more economical since 
the military departments will not have to buy civil DME. In the Air Force 
alone, procurement and installation of civil DME would have cost around $150 
million in addition to TACAN costs. The most important benefits, however, 
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are in flight safety, increased effectiveness in air defense, and civil-military 
compatibility of air operations. 

The adoption of a common system of short-range navigation is considered the 
most important event in many years in the field of air navigation and air traffic 
control. 


(d) New program reduces requirements for military-owned radio communi- 
cations systems 

To insure continuity of communications in emergencies, the Air Force has 
followed a policy of installing military-owned radio communications systems 
to provide backup for commercial leased circuits which are essential to air 
operations. With the advent of the SAGE (semiautomatic ground environment) 
system, and the resultant increase in requirements for commercial communi- 
eations circuits, it became economically impractical to continue to provide the 
required backup with military-owned radio. 

With the cooperation of commercial communications companies, a program 
has been developed for establishing, on a nationwide basis, alternate commercial 
communications networks which bypass major target areas. In addition, action 
has been taken to insure the availability of service over more than one route, 
and that service provided for the military will be restored on a high priority 
baisis if disrupted for any cause. These principles were first applied to the 
SAGE system, and then to other Air Force operations, making it possible to 
reduce considerably the need for installation of military-owned radio communi- 
cations systems. Further reductions may be possible after completion of studies 
being made by the Air Force and the commercial communications companies. 


(e) Multiple channel tariff reduces costs for telephone line rentals for SAGH 


As a result of actions initiated by the Air Force, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. filed a “bulk-user” tariff with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. This is the first time in the history of commercial communications 
in the United States that such a tariff has been permitted for domestic service. 
This so-called multiple-channel tariff, effective September 1, 1956, substantially 
reduces Air Force costs for telephone line rentals for the SAGE (semiautomatie 
ground environment) system for air defense. 

Western Union Teleghaph Co. has filed a similar tariff, and other communi- 
cations common carriers, i. e., Bell associated companies and independent tele- 
phone companies, are following the lead of A. T. & T. 


(f) One HF/DF (high-frequency direction finding) network to serve two pur- 
poses— 

To meet a requirement for improvement and expansion of radio service to sup- 
port search and rescue operations and balloon tracking operations, the Air Force 
has assigned these missions to the Air Force Security Service as additional 
duties. As the Security Service already has an HF /DF network, this action 
eliminates the need for establishing a separate crash locator network. A sepa- 
rate network would have required expenditures for real estate and construction 
at about 50 sites, over a million dollars worth of equipment, and approximately 
300 operating personnel at an estimated annual salary cost of about $1.5 million. 

New HF /DF equipment now in service test will enable four DF bearings to be 
taken simultaneously; thus, the Security Service will be able to do these addi- 
tional jobs without interfering with the DF needs of their security mission. 


(9g) Reviews of operational requirements lead to economics in the aircraft-modi- 
Jication program 

The class V aircraft modification program requires continuous study and 
review, together with close coordination of operational desirability and quan- 
titative requirements. Fluctuations in the service life of aircraft, AMC modi- 
fication schedules, and operational commitments, necessitate constant monitoring 
to insure the most economical and efficient operation of this program. The fol- 
lowing are some of the major economies effected in the modification area during 
1956 as the result of management decisions: 

(1) A reduction of $50 million in the cost of the F/RF-84F modification pro- 
gram by accelerating the phase-out of aircraft to MAP countries and ATC. 

(2) A reduction of $600,000 by eliminating, as nonessential, the installation of 
auxiliary powerplants in MATS’ C-131A’s. 

(3) A reduction of $450,000 for installation of dual ARN-6’s in FEAF KB-50's 
as a result of a determination that adequate navigation aids existed. 
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(4) Reprograming action is being taken to further reduce the class V modifica- 
tion program by $95 million. This will be accomplished by eliminating modifica- 
tion of aircraft scheduled for accelerated phase-out of the inventory, and by 
deferring modifications which are not immediately required for operational 


suitability of the aircraft involved. 
2. INTERSERVICE ACTIONS OB AGREEMENTS 


(a) Policy agreement on Air Force/Navy joint utilization 

The Air Force has developed with the Navy an agreement to standardize and 
Clarify joint policies and procedures for the utilization of facilities of one service 
by units or forces of the other. The objective of this agreement is to provide 
field commanders with standard basic policy for the development of local oper- 
ating agreements. 

Budget and funding responsibilities have been one of the foremost obstacles 
encountered in implementing the desires of Congress and the policies of the 
Department of Defense for more effective and efficient joint utilization of 
facilities. Because of the lack of a policy agreement, the Navy and air staffs 
have spent many hours negotiating and approving local agreements. The estab- 
lishment of unified commands, the joint nature of modern operations, and the 
interdependence of Army, Navy and Air Force units have accented the need for 
departmental level agreement on basic policy and procedures. 

The agreement formulated with the Navy staff will clarify for field com- 
manders the basic responsibilities incumbent upon each service for joint use 
or occupancy of facilities. It will facilitate negotiations at the operating level, 
reduce interdepartmental invoicing procedures, and provide a more uniform basis 
for budget and funding actions. 

(b) Administrative aircraft pools established in the Zone of Interior 

In May 1956, the Vice Chief of Staff approved the establishment of administra- 
tive aircraft pools in the continental United States. This action was premised 
on the necessity for more suitable aircraft for Army field commands. Prior to 
this date, Army commands had been serviced by 25 VC-47 aircraft dispersed at 
locations in close proximity to the Army field command headquarters. Several 
attempts had been made to procure C-—131 aircraft for this purpose; however, 
all were rejected because of lack of funds. Under the new system, all staff- 
configured C—47-, C-131-, and C—54-type aircraft located in the areas of Army 
Field Commands are included in administrative aircraft pools. A single unit was 
designated to monitor and schedule aircraft for each of the seven pool areas. To 
date the Army appears satisfied with the new system. Some relatively minor 
problems created by the reduction of airlift capability to Air Force units are being 
resolved as they appear. 

(c) Survey of Army and Air Force exchange service in the United States 


A survey team composed of representatives from Headquarters Army and 
Headquarters United States Air Force made a survey to determine the adequacy 
of the exchange service operation, with the regional office concept; and the 
effectiveness of its organizational structure, functional alinement, staffing, pro- 
cedures, and performance in carrying out the mission. As a result of the survey, 
the following recommended improvements were adopted by the Army and Air 
Force Exchange Service: 

(1) Accounts receivable record keeping was discontinued in regional offices; 
this accounting will be done only by the post exchanges. 

(2) Computation of inventory accounting is being made on a monthly instead 
of a daily basis. 

(3) Spot check and sampling verification techniques were substituted for 100 
percent verification in many instances. 

(4) Some reports and reporting procedures were simplified; other reports 
were eliminated. 

To the extent that improved efficiency in the most-exchange activities, such 
as indicated abeve, results in increased revenues, there will be a reduction in 
the amount of appropriated funds required to finance welfare and recreational 
activities in the Air Force. 


(ad) Triservice agreement on local procurement of POL 


An agreement was reached between the three services to raise the limit from 
$1,000 to $2,000 for spot local procurement of POL where no Armed Services 
Petroleum Purchasing Agency (ASPPA) contracts exist to serve the location. 
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The services also agreed to permit any base, post, camp, or station in the con- 
tinental United States to buy up to 10,000 gallons annually (previously 2,000 
gallons) of the following products, provided no ASPPA contracts cover require- 
ments : motor gasoline, fuel, and diesel oils, kerosene, clear unleaded gasoline, dry 
cleaning solvent, and paint thinner. These changes will result in considerable 
simplification in administrative effort. 

(e) Reimbursement between Army and Air Force for stock fund issues 

Improved procedures were adopted, effective with fiscal year 1956 transactions, 
to cover reimbursements between the Army and the Air Force for stock fund 
issues. 

These procedures authorize payment to be made when the furnishing agency 
certifies that the material was delivered to a military or common carrier for 
forwarding to the requisitioning agency. The new procedures speed reimburse- 
ment, reduce workload, and provide a test of the “constructive receipt” concept 
for possible further use within the Department of Defense. 

(f) Streamlined report of foreign trials 

Pursuant to Senate ratification of the status of forces agreements, the mili- 
tary departments are required under Department of Defense directives to make 
reports on the trial of United States military personnel in foreign courts, 
Initially, these reports were made by the staff judge advocates to The Judge 
Advocate General by message or letter. This resulted in an avalanche of 
messages and correspondence requiring hours for preparation in the field and 
study in Headquarters United States Air Force. An employee in the Office of 
the Judge Advocate General, United States Air Force, devised a form for prepara- 
tion in the field. This form, which eliminates the cumbersome procedure 
formerly used, was adopted by the Department of Defense and is now in use 
in the Army and Navy as well as the Air Force. Substantial economies in time 
and paperwork have resulted from the adoption of this form. 

(g) Agreement on crossfeeding of Air Force and Navy personnel 

An agreement to simplify procedures for crossfeeding of Air Force and Navy 
personnel became effective July 1, 1956. The object of this agreement is to mini- 
mize billing and reimbursement procedures incident to the furnishing of meals 
by one service to another for personnel authorized subsistence-in-kind. Hereto- 
fore, reimbursement was effected by processing SF 1080, even when only one or 
a small number of meals were involved. The new arrangement provides: (1) 
That personnel in an official travel status, and authorized subsistence-in-kind, 
will be fed on a common-service basis; and (2) That personnel in an assigned, 
attached or tenant status, and authorized subsistence-in-kind, will be fed on a 
common-service basis and reimbursement effected only when the accumulated 
cost of meals furnished is $100 or more per month. The agreement is not ap- 
plicable to medical-operated food-service facilities or Military Sea Transport 
Service vessels. 

3. FINANCIAL 


(a) Reorganization of Comptroller Directorates 


The Directorate of Accounting and the Directorate of Finance, Headquarters 
United States Air Force, were consolidated and redesignated as the Directorate 
of Accounting and Finance, effective July 26, 1956. This change in the Comptrol- 
ler organization resulted from a survey of functional areas which was started 
in 1955 and concluded in early 1956, by a joint General Accounting Office-United 
States Air Force survey team.’ 

The purpose of this reorganization is to: (1) Provide policies and procedures 
for accounting, disbursing, and financial reporting without duplication of records, 
accounts, files, and staff effort; and (2) Provide policies and procedures for 
direct correlation of accounting and disbursing to comply more effectively with 
such laws and regulations as section 3679, Revised Statutes, and section 1311, 
Public Law 663, 83d Congress. 


(b) Recoupment of funds in the 100 appropriation 

Through decreases in aircraft and supporting equipment costs, economies in 
aircraft program realignment, engineering changes, realignment of spare parts 
programs, and contract administration, approximately $1.2 billion has been 
recouped from fiscal year 1955 and prior years’ programs for aircraft and re- 
lated procurement (100 appropriation). These funds have been brought forward 
to the fiscal year 1956 and 1957 programs and applied to current aircraft, mis- 
siles, and support programs. 
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(c) ‘Policy on budget authorizations, allocations and allotments 

In May 1956 the Department of the Air Force issued to all major commands 
a policy letter that details, by all sources, the level at which budget authoriza- 
tions, allocations and allotments will be issued by respective command echelons. 
The policy, effective July 1, 1956, provides that— 

(1) Budget authorizations will be issued at the highest practicable level 
within an appropriation, consistent with the requirements of Air Force 
management and limitations imposed by the legislative and executive 
branches of the Federal Government. 

(2) Allocations and allotments (including suballocations and suballot- 
ments) will be issued at the appropriation level by all echelons. 

(3) Receiving commands and agencies will issue budget authorizations 
and allocations at the same level as received. 

(4) Recipients will place no additional restrictions or limitations on 
budget authorizations or funding documents issued to subordinate echelons 
beyond those reflected on budget authorizations received. 

The most obvious benefits to result from this new policy are 

(1) The issuance of budget authorizations at the highest practicable level 
will permit management at the operating level greater flexibility in the ac- 
complishment of assigned missions. 

(2) Ultimate users of funds will receive budget authorizations and allot- 
ments at the same level as originally issued by Headquarters, United States 
Air Force, thereby reducing the number of accounts to be maintained at 
major command and lower levels. 


(ad) Inventory accounting (monetary) 

The Air Force is refining its inventory accounting (monetary) system. <A chart 
of transaction codes has been developed which is designed to produce uniform 
classification of inventory transactions at both depot and base level. This will 
facilitate the summarizing, analyzing, and reporting of dollar data related to 
the conditions and disposition of the Air Force materiel inventory. 

Revised accounting and supply procedures for certain low-cost items were sent 
to all major commands. These items involve a high percentage of supply transac- 
tions at base level, but represent only a small proportion of the value. The re- 
vised procedures provide for accounting for such items in a single account with- 
out regard to subproperty class. This will reduce the workload without diminish- 
ing the value of the accounting data produced. 


(e) Revision of Air Force policy for standard pricing of materiel other than stock 
fund 

A major consideration in the Air Force standard unit pricing policy is to place 
a monetary value on inventory items that closely reflects their replacement cost. 
The heavy volume of transactions that occurs in the pricing area tends to produce 
a high rate of inaccuracy and inconsistency in pricing operations. Much of this 
volume stems from frequent reviews and changes to standard prices regardless of 
the minor effect many of these changes may have on the inventory evaluation or 
replacement costs. 

The Air Force is revising its pricing policy with the objective of providing 
greater accuracy and consistency in pricing operations, and conserving manpower 
by considerably reducing the workload on supply, accounting, and organi- 
zational activities in researching and posting price changes to property and 
financial records. 

Under the new policy, prices of Hi-Valu items (category I) will be reviewed 
quarterly, cost category II items annually (items costing over $10, not selected 
for inclusion in category I), and cost category III items every 2 years (items 
with a unit cost under $10). In addition, action has been taken to preclude the 
publication of insignificant price changes. In the category III area alone, it is 
estimated that approximately 40,000 pricing actions will be eliminated each year, 
substantially reducing administrative effort with no significant loss in inventory 
accuracy. 

(f) Military interdepartmental purchase requests 

A concerted effort has been made to validate or cancel unobligated comumit- 
ments and unliquidated obligations resulting from military interdepartmental 
purchase requests (MIPR’s). Funds reserved but not required for current obli- 
gation or expenditure purposes are being reduced by bulk adjustment. When 
this type of adjustment is not possible, validation and adjustment are being 
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accomplished through a review of Air Force accounting records and detailed 
reconciliation with Army and Navy records. 

Decommitments resulting from this action have released over $227 million 
for other requirements, clarified the supply “due in” situation, reduced the 
volume of recording and reporting, and decreased requirements for clerical and 
machine time. 

Collateral action has been taken to improve MIPR accounting as follows: 

(1) An effective expenditure document control and reconciliation system has 
been established to assure that all cross disbursements by Army and Navy dis- 
bursing offices are recorded by the appropriate Air Force accounting offices. 

(2) Improvements have been made in document control to assure the receipt 
and recording of MIPR obligating documents, shipping orders and other status 
documents by accounting offices and other affected Air Materiel Command 
activities. 

(3) Cross disbursing is being reduced by the screening of new amendments 
to old contracts to make certain that, whenever practicable, Air Force disburs- 
ing officers are designated to pay Air Force bills. 

(4) Acceptance forms are being used to determine more definitely the status 
of MIPR’s and the basis for obligations. 


(g) Publications on use of financial data in management 


During the past year, two publications were developed in Headquarters USAF 
to assist management analysts in subordinate commands in their job of pro- 
viding the managers with financial data on which to base decisions. One, 
entitled “A Guide to Cost Estimating in the Management Analysis Program,” 
outlines techniques in cost estimating which were developed at Headquarters 
USAF and various commands, and directs attention to the financial aspects 
of everyday operations in the Air Force. A variety of case histories are de- 
scribed in detail, many of which are adaptable to similar situations in sub- 
ordinate commands. By providing the managers with comparative costs of 
alternative courses of action, the cost can be weighed along with other factors 
when they are making decisions. 

The second publication, entitled “Financial Analysis in the Management 
Analysis Program,” enumerates the many available sources from which data 
can be obtained for the purpose of financial analyses, and illustrates techniques 
for conducting such analyses. Many of these techniques are used by private 
industries to determine the most productive and economical means of operation. 
This brochure also shows how, when dollar data are related to operational data, 
an overall picture of management effectiveness can be presented. When opera- 
tions are measured in relation to their costs, management deficiencies become 
more apparent and corrective action can be taken. 


4. GENERAL 


(a) The Air Force base mechanization program 


Implementation of base mechanization is continuing throughout the Air Force. 
This program has two specific objectives: (1) To make operating and financial 
data more readily available to management at all echelons, particularly at 
base level, for controlling operations and inventories, efficiently utilizing re- 
sources, computing requirements, developing estimates, and compiling reports 
with speed, accuracy, flexibility, and economy; and (2) to contribute to increased 
Air Force effectiveness within available resources by reducing personnel, time, 
and material required to perform recordkeeping, accounting, and reporting 
functions. 

Mechanization provides base operating activities, such as supply, personnel, 
maintenance, and air installations with information needed to carry out the 
administrative aspects of their operations with greater speed, accuracy, and 
economy. ‘Technical machine procedures also reflect unit and dollar amounts 
to provide necessary data for the financial management system. Procedures 
have been developed in the mechanization of base level supply to be compatible 
with the Air Force-wide logistical support program. 

The use of electrical accounting machines at base level is producing positive 
results, and the major commands are continuing their efforts to make broad 
use of mechanized procedures at base level to maximize the benefits to the Air 
Force. 
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Commands have reported that mechanization provides a very valuable man- 
agement tool and effects sizable economies in manpower, space, and office equip- 
ment. The following represents some significant economies: 

Using the USAF average of $5,000 per space, and amortizing the equipment 
rental costs against gross reductions, the net Air Force-wide rate of estimated 
annual economies is: 


1,300 spaces released for other missions at $5,000 each______________ $6, 500, 000 
Estimated annual equipment rental__.___._-____________________ 3, 000, 000 
Tee GUDUR) CORE FOGUCEIOM. CHUIO) kinase eeseninenirenne 3, 500, 000 


Rate is emphasized rather than actual because not all spaces have been returned 
for a full year. As equipment is phased in, rental costs increase and personnel 
spaces are reduced; resulting in salary reductions outweighing rental cost in- 
creases, and resulting in a net profit. 

The majority of spaces released and returned to Headquarters USAF for sup- 
port of other activities have been realized from mechanization of supply. This 
application is operational or has been implemented at approximately 35 percent 
of bases programed for supply mechanization. 

Mechanization of supply and other functions at the remaining bases is a con- 
tinuing project to be completed sometime in the first quarter of fiscal year 1959. 
It is apparent that when the program is implemented at all bases programed, 
additional substantial benefits will accrue. Tangible benefits have already 
greatly exceeded the additional costs of employing mechanized techniques. In 
addition, commands report that the intangible benefits, such as identification 
of property, reduction of excesses, speed and accuracy of data for management, 
ete., exceed the measurable tangible benefits. 


(b) TRIM procedures for Univac computations 


The Air Force effected significant improvements in program management by 
developing and introducing a new system of procedures for program and require- 
ments computations on the Univac. Known as the TRIM system, it has made 
the following contributions to better management: (1) It has enabled the Univae 
staff to produce about twice as many computations as previously produced; an 
increase which could otherwise have been accomplished only by establishing 
another division manned by 67 personnel and equipped with several large pieces 
of complex equipment, and (2) it has made computations available much sooner, 
which is an important contribution toward shortening the program cycle. 

The TRIM system is under study by Univac installations at depots and other 
commands outside Headquarters USAF. Dayton AF Depot is applying the sys- 
tem in requirements computations for electronic countermeasures. Sacramento 
AMA may use these procedures in computing the buying program for airframe 
spares. Application of this system to these and other problems will save con- 
siderable time, effort, and man-days. 

Further application of these procedures is being investigated, particularly in 
connection with projects of the joint Headquarters USAF-Headquarters AMC 
Committee To Coordinate Computer Activities. Also, the system itself is receiv- 
ing further study with the objective of incorporating all possible additional 
improvements. 


(c) Use of chrome-cobalt at dental centers is proving economical 


Chrome-cobalt equipment has been installed at 34 principal Air Force bases. 
Experience shows an 82 percent gross cost reduction by the use of this material 
in lieu of gold. For example, in a 9-month period 711 chrome-cobalt partial den- 
tures were cast at 1 center at a cost of $2.50 each as compared to an average cost 
of $14 each if gold had been used. This represents an economy of $8,176 at 
this 1 center for a 9-month period. Based on past experience of about 55,000 
partial dentures fabricated annually, substantial economies should accrue to the 
Air Force when this program is in full operation. 


5. PAPERWORK 


(a) Improvements in Air Force postal operations 

Transporting mail in the United States: In 1955 the Air Force proposed that 
the Department of Defense negotiate with the Post Office Department to trans- 
port military mail to and from certain installations in the United States. These 
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are installations at which the Post Office Department operates a post office, 
branch, or station, or installations located within established city postal delivery 
areas. This proposal was adopted and in July 1956 the Post Office Department 
assumed this responsibility, thereby relieving Air Force vehicles and personnel 
for other duties. It is estimated that this significant policy change will result in 
the following economies in Air Force manpower and transportation; the dollar 
equivalent of which runs into thousands of dollars annually : 


Vehicles: Personnel: 
I ii clishtaseieckitnctaiians 86 Full time___-~- Eadiiacbiasalenabil 108 
I I i ai 95 I I i e cctsne hie somata 145 
Weekly mileage.._____- 37, 908 Weekly man-hours_.__._--_ 6, 509 
Annual mileage________ 1, 971, 216 Annual man-hours_._-----~ 338, 468 


Area postal supervisory mission: The services of area postal supervisory field 
offices, established in March 1955, have proved exceptionally valuable to the 
Air Force. The following are some of the improvements in postal operations 
which have been effected by these offices : 

Investigation of postal offenses has been reduced by over 40 percent during 
the past year. 

Through improving indoctrination training and consolidating mail activities, 
postal procedures have been more closely adhered to. 

Local agreements have been negotiated with the Post Office Department to 
assume certain functions which it is better equipped to perform. 

Postal and base locator systems have been consolidated. 

Some Air Force postal equipment has been replaced with Post Office Depart- 
ment equipment. 

The number of mailing machines has been reduced at installations where their 
operation is uneconomical. 

Prepayment of postage: In addition to reducing Air Force postage costs, 
prepayment of postage has contributed to better management in correspondence 
handling. As funds are budgeted at installation level, more attention is given 
to procedures relating to correspondence and other mail for which postage costs 
would be incurred. For example, at the beginning of fiscal year 1956 one major 
command estimated postage costs at over $1 million, but through the active 
interest of commanders at all echelons actual expenditures were held to less 
than three-quarters of the original estimate. This program has also contributed 
to the elimination of outdated forms, unnecessary reports and publications. The 
same command that reduced its postage costs also eliminated over 4,000 forms. 
It is estimated that during fiscal year 1956 Air Force costs for postage were 
more than $1 million less than they would have been if the penalty mail privilege 
had been used. 


(b) Single standard form adopted for reporting on the Air Force construction 
program 


The district offices of the Army Corps of Engineers, Air Force commands, and 
the Navy/Bureau of Yards and Docks were using several different report forms 
to satisfy Headquarters USAF requirements for physical progress data on the 
construction program. Design and construction conference reports were sub- 
mitted periodically as a result of conferences between headquarters and field 
personnel. Data required for reprograming were furnished Headquarters USAF 
by all construction agencies on a reverse form 378 procedure; i. e., revised fund- 
ing requirements were reported on a copy of the form 378 program document, 
Because of the magnitude of the construction program and the tremendous volume 
of the many forms received monthly in Headquarters USAF, this method of 
reporting was unsatisfactory for management purposes, 

A standardized report has been developed and is being used by all construction 
agencies to report on the Air Force construction program. This report, called 
the RCS: Al—Z28, has eliminated the Headquarters, USAF, requirement for 
all the forms previously used for progress and reprograming reporting on the 
program. 

In addition to relieving Air Force installations representatives of a cum- 
bersome reporting requirement, the new report furnishes data more pertinent 
to the accomplishment of the construction program, is completely mechanized, 
and is capable of providing for management by exception. The advantages 
of having more timely and accurate data in a standardized and workable form 
on a worldwide basis has proved invaluable in the management of the construc- 
tion program. 
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(c) Reduction in reporting on aircraft maintenance costs 

During the past year a new Air Force regulation was published establishing 
new procedures for recording and reporting aircraft maintenance costs. 
Formerly, each base was required to maintain ledgers on 5 predominant mis- 
sion aircraft models and 2 predominant base-support models, and to submit 
quarterly reports in detail by aircraft model. The new regulation substitutes a 
sampling process whereby only selected bases report on specified aircraft models; 
and reports are required only once a year. No base has to maintain as many 
separate ledgers as were required formerly, and many bases no longer need to 
maintain ledgers by aircraft model. The elimination of the quarterly reports 
in aircraft-model detail results in a major reduction in the volume of cards to 
be punched and processed. In addition to economies in recordkeeping and 
reporting, it is expected that the quality of cost figures will be improved. 
Instead of a mass of raw data being set from the numerous bases to Head- 
quarters, USAF, under the new regulation base data can be analyzed by the 
major commands before it is sent to this headquarters. 


(d) Records management program 

The destruction of an additional 519,553 cubic feet of temporary Air Force 
records was accomplished during 1956. <A revised records disposition manual 
published July 1, 1956, is expected to increase this destruction rate during 1957, 
with resulting economies in records maintenance and storage. The bulk of 
records disposal takes place in current file areas, thereby releasing office space 
and filing equipment for immediate reuse. As a result of joint interest and 
agreement between the General Services Administration, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, GSA contracted with a private consultant firm to survey the records 
programs of each of these four agencies. The report on this independent survey 
gave Army and Air Force credit for program policies which result in a hig 
rate of disposal direct from creating offices. Also, the report encouraged govern- 
mentwide application of Army and Air Force records staging area policies. 
These local records staging area facilities conserve office space, equipment, and 
the cost of shipping and handling temporary records at records centers by storing 
noncurrent records in warehouse-type space in inexpensive fiberboard cartons 
pending disposal or retirement. New policies have also been prescribed during 
the year to simplify and achieve economies in the preparation of correspondence 
throughout the Air Force. 

(e) Reductions and improvements in reporting 

Reports control: The total number of recurring reports requested by Head- 
quarters, USAF, reached a new low in December 1956, the smallest number 
since 1952. Only 29 new recurring reports, requested by Headquarters, USAF, 
staff offices and required to be prepared by Air Force activities, were approved 
during January through September 1956, as compared to the discontinuance 
of 57 such reports. Also, a total of 86 proposed reporting requirements were 
disapproved by the reports control group during the same period. 

Inventory reports on real property: Barly in 1956 the Air Force instituted 
a new system for categorizing, maintaining, and reporting the Air Force inven- 
tory of real property which provides the required detailed description. The 
new system establishes a monthly change report to permit each command to 
maintain, in puncheard form, a perpetual inventory of real property facilities. 


SEcTION II. MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 


1. MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


(a) Utilization of USAF personnel 


The increase in size of the combat structure during 1956, with its attendant 
manpower cost, required an intensified effort to improve manpower utilization in 
order to support the expanded force program within a virtually level personnel 
ceiling. This objective was accomplished by continuing the management actions 
previously reported and by developing and applying new techniques. Actions 
were taken to withdraw approximately 30,000 military spaces for reallocation to 
higher priority functions. Completion of withdrawal action is scheduled for 
early 1957. An additional 10,000 military and civilian spaces may be reallocated 
later. Also, a substantial number of civilian positions were diverted to higher 
priority tasks through reviews of civilian authorizations and hiring. 
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The following is an outline of some of the actions taken to effect the cumulative 
benefits cited above: 

(1) The functional utilization system.—The functional utilization system, as 
used by the Air Force for the past 2 years, provides an improved capability for 
authorizing, reporting, programing, evaluating, and costing manpower. Using 
a unified standard nomenclature for functions and organizations, each function 
has been identified and defined in magnitude and complexity. The system also 
provides for identifying and evaluating manpower requirements by function, 
at each echelon, from unit to total Air Force. 

Using the procedures inherent in the functional utilization system, major 
command authorizations are continually reviewed and analyzed. Current man- 
ning, intercommand comparisons, manpower policy and criteria, climatic condi- 
tions, mission, extent of indigenous employment, military and civilian mix, and 
many other factors are being weighed in relation to workloads and combat capa- 
bility requirements. 

Some specific examples of functional utilization reviews conducted in calendar 
year 1956 are cited below: 

(a) Airborne radio operations: A review of requirements for airborne radio 
operators led to an evaluation of radio navigation equipment requirements which 
revealed that manpower savings could be made through the use of new, high- 
frequency voice radios in first-line transport and cargo-type aircraft. The origi- 
nal equipment required the use of a full-time radio operator, whereas the new 
equipment may be operated by the pilot or copilot, thus eliminating the require- 
ment for airborne radio operators on aircraft so equipped. As a result, military 
requirements were reduced by 690 spaces. 

(b) Supply functions: Manpower policy and criteria were developed for the 
supply function, correlating the current and projected workload with current and 
programed personnel requirements, and also taking into consideration improve- 
ments made in the supply system. Although there was a projected increase in 
the supply function along with the growth of the Air Force, it was determined 
that personnel requirements should not increase at the same rate because of such 
factors as a change in requisitioning cycles, machine accounting, and other 
improvements in supply procedures. A reduction of approximately 2,000 authori- 
zations was made during the year through application of the new criteria. 

(c) Motorized ground equipment: In January 1956, manpower policy and 
criteria were implemented for the motorized ground equipment function. The 
criteria were developed after analysis of extensive pilot tests on maintenance 
procedures. Although this function was reduced by approximately 9,100 spaces 
in fiscal year 1954, predicated on a reduction in the number of vehicles and pre- 
liminary results of the automotive pilot-shop tests, a further reduction of about 
2,000 spaces was made in 1956 based on personnel allowances established under 
the new criteria. 

(d) Far East Air Forces: A reduction of 3,739 military and 3,126 civilian man- 
power authorizations in the Far East Air Forces was completed in February 
1956 after a detailed study of manpower requirements. Manpower criteria, com- 
mand comparisons, extent of native employment, and other factors influencing 
manpower requirements were considered in relation to workload and combat 
capability requirements. Based on guidance furnished by Headquarters, USAF, 
FEAF made a complete review of such functions as the military personnel system, 
unit supply, food service, air installations, laundries, air police, supply, com- 
munications, motor vehicles, aircraft maintenance, and the medical function in 
order to achieve this significant manpower saving. 

(e) Air police function: In February 1956 revised manpower policy and cri- 
teria were developed and implemented which establish utilization rates for the 
employment of air police throughout the Air Force. The new rates are based 
on several factors which were influencing the previous utilization of air police, 
such as their use in controlling personnel at perimeter gates, guarding against 
nilferage, and other low-priority security functions from which the withdrawal 
of air policemen would not result in the taking of unacceptable calculated risks. 

(f) Crash-boat program: An analysis of the crash-boat program indicated that 
with certain revisions a smaller number of units could still provide an acceptable 
degree of coverage for downed fliers. As a result, the marine function has been 
reduced by 72 warrant officers and 776 airmen, a reduction of 54 percent. The 
elimination of all crash-boat rescue units is under study; the rescue task to be 
performed by helicopters which are available at Air Force bases. 

(gz) Air Force Reserve officers’ training: Analysis of the organization structure 
and manning of the Air Force ROTC detachments revealed an excessive number 
of spaces being used for supervision and a top-heavy grade pattern in relation 
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to workload responsibilities. A manning guide, designed to provide a more equi- 
table and efficient utilization of manpower, was developed and implemented 
throughout the Air Force ROTC system. Through application of the manning 
guide and substitution of 160 civilians for military, the Air Force has recouped 
225 officer and 332 airman spaces. This resulted in a net savings of 397 spaces 
to the Air Force. 

(h) Laundry and dry cleaning: An analysis was made of the operation of fixed 
laundry and dry-cleaning plants. Criteria were then developed setting forth 
policy for use of these facilities and manpower allowances for this function. 
One of the principal considerations was the elimination of peak workload hiring. 
As a result, the laundry and dry-cleaning function was reduced by 638 civilian 
employees, a reduction of 13 percent. 

(i) The military personnel system: The military personnel system, consisting 
of the functions of military personnel and unit administration is under study. 
Phase I of the program is an analysis of the present workload throughout the 
military personnel system. To date, this analysis has resulted in a reduction 
of 5,804 spaces. Phase II, the long-range objective, will be a systems analysis of 
all aspects of the functions involved. Action will consist of an evaluation of the 
necessity for each subsystem and a study of desirable organizational patterns, 
using management-engineering techniques to identify inefficiencies which may 
exist within the present system. 

(2) Personnel training and utilization program.—This program was estab- 
lished to insure that: (1) Air Force personnel training and utilization directives 
are clearly understood and properly implemented; (2) commanders, down to 
and including squadron level, are provided with prompt and frequent on-the- 
spot guidance and assistance on matters pertaining to personnel utilization and 
training; (3) individuals are properly classified and utilized in accordance 
with training received; (4) training is geared to meet valid requirements and 
conducted in accordance with the program guidance directive; (5) maximum 
upgrading of qualified personnel is being accomplished; (6) personnel statisties 
accurately reflect the personnel inventory; and (7) commanders and personnel 
officers are provided with an objective analysis of personnel utilization within 
each command echelon. 


(b) Management policy 


Management policy changes during calendar year 1956 resulted in accomplish- 
ments that provided more effective organizational structure, enhanced opera- 
tional efficiency, and effected improvements in manpower conservation techniques. 

A partial listing of achievements in the management policy area is as follows: 

(1) Project “Wring-Out.”—“Wring-Out” is a project which was initiated in 
January 1956 to determine those missions, units, and activities of the Air Force 
that can be reduced or deleted in order to effect personnel and monetary savings. 
This is being accomplished by critically examining the missions of all Air Force 
units and compiling a list, in priority order, of their essentiality to the accom- 
plishment of the Air Force mission. Thus, under austere manning of the Air 
Force as a whole, those units that contribute the least to the combat mission 
are vulnerable to deletion or reduction. To date, manpower requirements have 
been reduced by about 138,000 spaces through the operation of Project “Wring- 
Out.” Other economies resulting from this project are included in the manage- 
ment-operations portion of this report. 

Some examples of manpower economies realized through Project “Wring-Out” 
are: 

(a) Elimination of Flight Service: Functions formerly performed by Flight 
Service, 1 of the 5 MATS’ subcommands, have been assigned to Airways and 
Communications Service. This action resulted in the elimination of a subhead- 
quarters, plus savings of equipment and personnel. 

(b) Reorganization of Air Rescue Service: A savings of over 1,000 manpower 
spaces was realized by deleting 4 Air Rescue Service group headquarters and 9 
Air Rescue Service squadrons, 

(c) Air Force security services: A reorganization achieved a reduction of 
approximately 250 spaces. 

(d) The Hawaiian complex: The reduction of the Air Force Hawaiian com- 
plex, including placing Johnston Island on a standby basis, resulted in a reduction 
of over 300 manpower spaces. 

(e) Air resupply groups: Reorganization of air resupply groups in Europe 
and the Far East reduced manpower requirements by approximately 1,300 spaces. 

(f) Deactivation of the 2900th Air Depot Wing: After completing a study of 
the AMC organization structure, the 2900th Air Depot Wing was deactivated 
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and the missions of its operating units were assumed directly by Air Force 
depots. This action is consistent with Air Force policy to obtain optimum 
strength in primary mission elements and minimum practicable strength in 
support units. Two hundred and thirty-five manpower spaces were returned to 
the jurisdiction of Headquarters, USAF, as a result of this organizational change, 

(2) Reviews of authorizations and hiring. 

(a) Control of civilian hiring: A procedure providing for the continuous 
review of all civilian vacancies has been established by Headquarters, USAF, 
In the period July 1 through September 30, 1956, a total of 45,407 vacant civilian 
positions were reviewed and evaluated for essentiality. Of this number, 3,840 
positions have been shifted to meet higher priority workloads. 

(b) Essentiality reviews of military and civilian manpower authorizations: 
Between July 1 and September 30, 1956, approximately 20 percent of all per- 
sonnel positions authorized to the Air Force were reviewed for essentiality. 
Under the terms of a directive issued by Headquarters, USAF, major Air Force 
commanders are required to review all authorized positions of military and 
civilian personnel for essentiality. This review includes positions either filled 
or vacant. The review made in this period covered 233,813 positions. Of these, 
223,049 were retained and 10,674 were shifted to higher priority tasks. The objec- 
tives of this program are to achieve increased utilization from available person- 
nel resources and to lessen the impact of the personnel deficit through a 100 per- 
cent review of all authorized positions. 

(3) USAF organizational reviews—A comprehensive system has been devel- 
oped for reviewing each major air command’s organizational structure in rela- 
tion to current-day missions of the Air Force. The objectives are to recover 
manpower resources through a more efficient combination of existing organiza- 
tions or by deletion of out-of-date organizations. These reviews result in pro- 
posals for up-to-date organizational structures matched to the progress of weapon 
systems and national military strategy within the scope of budgetary ceilings. 
An example of the significant gains which can be achieved through the use of 
organizational review techniques is as follows: 

(a) USAF reorganization in the northeast area: Action has been initiated to 
eliminate the Northeast Air Command and to transfer its bases, units, and re- 
sponsibilities to existing commands within the Zone of Interior. This action, 
which strengthens and simplifies the command structure in the Northeast area, 
will permit reallocation of approximately 2,000 manpower spaces. This reorgani- 
zation is consistent with Air Force policy to extend functional commands beyond 
geographical borders when feasible and practicable. 

(4) Adjustment of basic requirements for military rotation.—A study is 
underway to effect more stability for airmen in certain career fields who are 
subject to excessive overseas rotation. The ratio of military to civilians in 
critical career fields in Zone of Interior commands will be increased to provide 
an adequate number of military personnel to meet overseas requirements. In 
order to maintain the current balance between the total number of military and 
civilians, some career areas will absorb additional civilian spaces and give up 
military ones. Excessive overseas time during a career has been given by airmen 
as one of the reasons for not reenlisting. This readjustment is expected to have 
a salutary effect on the airmen reenlistment rate. 





(ec) Management engineering 


Inservice management engineering capability was increased substantially 
during 1956. Headquarters, USAF, teams conducted a number of important 
management engineering projects. Guidance and assistance were furnished to 
major commands in the conduct of their own projects: several major manage- 
ment studies were initiated; and a number of contracts were negotiated to 
secure the services of private management consultant firms to supplement the 
growing Air Force inservice capability. 

Some of these actions are listed below: 

(1) Air Force field and organizational maintenance (Project “Air Foam’’).— 
The objective of Project “Air Foam” is to develop an engineered maintenance 
management control system for field and organizational maintenance that is 
suitable for Air Force-wide application. The system being sought is one which 
will provide the maintenance manager, line maintenance personnel, or staff 
officer with an accurate measure of the effectiveness of the activity for which 
he is responsible. One of the developments of Project “Air Foam” is the capa- 
bility to provide a resource profit and loss statement for each manager in field 
and organizational aircraft maintenance. 
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(2) Air Reserve Records Center survey.—This project pertains to a survey of 
the Air Reserve Records Center at Denver, Colo., which is being made to deter- 
mine the best organization structure, methods, procedures, tools, and equipment 
in quality control systems for processing and filing records of Air Reserve 
personnel. 

(3) Air freight terminal operation.—An in-service management-engineering 
study of the air freight terminal operation has been in progress at Dover AFB, 
Del., since February 1956. It is a joint project of the 1607th Air Transport 
Wing (heavy) and the Management Engineering Branch, Headquarters, USAF. 
This team has developed an improved system of freight flow and materials 
handling adaptable to existing terminal facilities. It is based on a straight-line 
freight flow pattern, and provides mobile storage by holding the freight on 
warehouse trailers instead of stacking it in warehouses in the conventional 
manner. 

(4) Supply management production system.—Project “GRIP” (grassroots 
improvement program) is a management control system designed for use within 
all major supply depots and air materiel areas. The system is intended to 
establish controls which will provide the facts required to gage the effectiveness 
of supply operations, to highlight problem areas, and to encourage the applica- 
tion of “management by exception.” Phase I of the project consists of develop- 
ing cost-accounting systems, establishing work centers and labor standards, and 
developing production and labor reporting systems. Analysis of production 
procedures and statistical control of operations are included in other phases of 
the “GRIP” project. 

(5) USAF workload analysis system.—The USAF workload analysis system, 
a manpower management tool designed to assist local commanders and super- 
visors in increasing productivity and achieving more effective utilization and 
distribution of USAF manpower resources, has been refined and developed 
further during 1956. 

Some of the concepts in the system have been tested in the installations fune- 
tion at Moody AFB, Ga., and they assisted a headquarters USAF board in 
attaining improvements in supply effectiveness, vehicle utilization, and labor 
effectiveness at this base. It is estimated that joint efforts in work measure- 
ment and control, cost accounting, real property accounting, and supply support 
producéd an increase in the effectiveness of the Moody installations organiza- 
tion which is equivalent to 57 additional man-years of work. 

(6) Study of Air Force systems.—A study has been initiated to catalog all 
major groups of policies, functions, and procedures used in the Air Force. This 
information will be analyzed to insure that policies and procedures are neces- 
sary, that they incorporate accepted management engineering concepts, and 
are best suited to attaining Air Force objectives. The analysis will also pro- 
vide a management tool for better control and programing of limited Air Force 
resources toward priority objectives or missions. 

(7) Procedures for processing personnel assigned to or from overseas.—A 
study of procedures for processing personnel was conducted at personnel 
processing groups at Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Parks AFB, Calif. 
This study resulted in changes which: (1) Permit forwarding of mail delivery 
overseas, which eliminates handling of over 50,000 pieces of mail a month at 
the processing groups: (2) permit direct shipment of hold baggage, which 
eliminates processing of some 3,800 pieces of hold baggage per month at process- 
ing groups; (3) provide for preparation of a single order to reassign a man 
from a base in the United States to a base overseas (former procedure required 
3 to 4 sets of orders to accomplish this); and (4) transferred to Zone of In- 
terior bases the burden of processing personnel being shipped overseas, reducing 
the processing time at personnel processing groups. 

(d) Reduction in manpower spaces for operational storage sites 

Joint action was taken by the Assistant for Atomic Energy and the Air Mate- 
riel Command to realine the capability of operational storage sites to actual 
operational requirements. With the assistance of the Directorate of Manpower 
and Organization workable manpower yardsticks were established for the special 
weapons area. As a result of these and other management efforts, the Air 
Materiel Command has been able to reduce its manpower requirements for 
operational storage sites by 742 spaces. 
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(e) Reduction in manpower requirements for preassembling C-—E schemes 

Prior to July 1956, communications-electronic material required for installa- 
tion of authorized fixed C-E facilities was preassembled at 15 AMC depots and 
shipped as a package to the installation site. As a result of revising the method 
of preassembly of this material, the number of preassembly sites has been 
reduced to two (Rome Air Force Depot, Rome, N. Y., and Maywood Air Force 
Depot, Maywood, Calif.), with a consequent reduction of about 125 spaces in 
AMC’s planned manpower requirements. Personnel formerly performing this 
function are being utilized by AMC to meet other priority requirements. This 
reduction in the number of preassembly sites has also resulted in closer control 
of material assets. 


2. RETENTION AND SELECTION 


(a) Emphasis on improving quality of the force 

Continuing emphasis has been placed on improving the quality of military 
personnel to more adequately meet the demands of an increasingly complex Air 
Force. Some of the management actions in support of this objective are— 

(1) The system for identification and release of airmen who lack growth 
potential (initiated in fiscal year 1956) was continued. During fiscal year 
1956, 1,723 airmen were involuntarily released from the active force; 3,700 
are expected to be separated during fiscal year 1957 under these criteria. 

(2) A positive program is in effect to control the reenlistment of low- 
quality or marginal airmen. This program includes the testing of all reen- 
listees except noncommissioned officers with 5 or 7 skill levels. In order 
to reenlist the airman must pass an aptitude test which reflects a training 
potential in a technical field. 

(3) A plan for careful adherence to minimum procurement of nonprior 
service personnel in the lowest mental group (group IV) has been followed. 
Under current Department of Defense guidance, the Air Force qualitative 
distribution quota for group IV personnel is 18 percent. During fiscal year 
1956, 18.1 percent of the USAF intake consisted of group IV enlistees. This 
same pattern will be followed in fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 

(4) More than 13,000 college graduates are programed for procurement 
for the active force from ROTC sources during fiscal years 1958 and 1959, 
The majority of new officers procured to fill active force line requirements 
must be college graduates, and their general educational background is con- 
sidered most important because of the increasing complexity of weapons. 


(b) Pilot and observer graduates 


A new program has been developed which provides the basic pilot and primary- 
basic observer graduates with an opportunity to select their first flying assign- 
ment subsequent to graduation. Graduates may select assignment in consonance 
with their service status category (either career or an established date of 
separation) and their class standing within the category. 

As a result of this procedure, an increase has been realized in the number 
of officers electing career status. These new career officers will assist the Air 
Force in reducing frequency of PCS (permanent change of station) movements 
which results from officers with an established date of separation leaving the 
service. The reduction of PCS minimizes the overall costs of training and 
transferring individuals, and provides greater efficiency and continuity of 
operation. 


(c) Overseas tours 


A more liberal policy on extensions of overseas tours has been instituted. 
The new policy provides individuals with greater stability, reduces frequency 
of movements between the Zone of Interior and overseas areas, and provides 
overseas commanders greater continuity of operation as a result of retaining 
personnel who are familiar with procedures and policies of their commands. 

A continuing review of overseas tour lengths is being made in an effort to 
insure that they are compatible with the mission, facilities, and climatic aspects 
of each overseas area. 

Many graduates of technical and professional schools are assigned directly 
overseas upon completion of their training if they are eligible for an overseas 
tour and there are existing overseas requirements for their technical or pro- 
fessional skills. This procedure facilitates an overall reduction in the number 
of movements and prevents a constant reshuffle of personnel to meet overseas 
and Zone of Interior requirements. 
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A marked increase has been noted in concurrent travel and in advance appli- 
cation for concurrent travel as a result of increased family accommodations and 
facilities in the overseas areas. This has benefited the Air Force by reducing 
movements of dependents and household goods to an interim location while 
awaiting overseas port calls, and by extending normal overseas tours as a result 
of the increased authorization of dependent travel. 


3. TRAINING 


(a) Integration of basic military and technical training 


The system of integrated basic military and technical training within the Air 
Training Command was implemented in January 1956. The initial phase of this 
program consisted of a reduction from 11 to 6 weeks in basic military training 
time for all students selected to attend technical schools. The first 6 months’ 
operation of the program indicated the feasibility of further integration, so in 
July the military training phase was reduced to 4 weeks, and the remaining 7 
weeks’ training is given concurrently with training at the technical schools with 
no increase in the length of the course. 

This program has resulted in the following benefits to the Air Force: (1) A 
reduction from 32 to 25 weeks in student pipeline training time for military and 
technical training of nonprior service airmen, without sacrificing quality of 
training; (2) a proportionate reduction in PCS (permanent change of station) 
student load and overhead support; and (3) economies in base utilization 
through elimination of two bases (Sampson and Parks) from the training com- 
plex. After basic military training was phased out at Sampson AFB the base 
was transferred to AMC and placed on standby status, thus deleting a very costly 
base from the active inventory. The training mission of Parks AFB was trans- 
ferred to Lackland AFB, and Parks will be used for other Air Force require- 
ments. 

(0) USAF extension course program 

Air Force personnel, through voluntary participation in courses offered by the 
Extension Course Institute of the Air University, are learning more about their 
jobs and improving their job performance. The popularity of this home study 
program is evidenced by the large enrollment in relatively few courses. As of 
September 1956, 143,079 students were actively enrolled in a curriculum of 67 
courses. During the month of September, 31,070 examinations were processed 
by the Institute and 2,336 diplomas were issued for course completions. Work 
is progressing on the preparation of additional courses in all skill areas. A 
eurriculum of well over 250 courses is planned. With the addition of new 
courses, it is estimated that over 175,000 students will be enrolled in ECI courses 
by the end of fiscal year 1957. This relatively inexpensive training vehicle is 
considered one of the factors contributing toward greater Air Force efficiency. 


4. CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


(a) Employee incentive awards program 

Outstanding progress has been made in the Air Force civilian incentive awards 
program during fiscal year 1956. The participation rate in the Air Force is the 
highest among those Federal agencies having 5,000 or more civilian employees. 
During fiscal year 1956, the Air Force received 83,728 employee suggestions for 
improvement, reflecting a rate of 255 per 1,000 civilian employees, which is an 
82-percent increase over the previous fiscal year; 18,473 suggestions were adopted, 
and a total of $809,567 was paid in awards. First-year benefits realized by the 
Air Force from these suggestions were valued at $31,148,503, or approximately 
$39 for every dollar paid in awards. The Air Force also realizes other dividends 
from this program, such as increased productivity and better morale, as well as 
employees’ continuing efforts to find more efficient and economical ways of doing 
the job. 

During fiscal year 1956, 4,021 cash awards totaling $792,370 were made to 
employees for sustained superior performance. In addition, 172 employees were 
given the Meritorious Civilian Service Award by major air commanders, and 
decorations for exceptional civilian service were bestowed by the Secretary on 
15 employees. 


(b) Employment and utilization of the physically handicapped 


The Air Force has continued to emphasize and encourage greater utilization 
of physically handicapped individuals. A report by the Civil Service Commis- 
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sion concerning employment of physically impaired persons in Federal agencies 
during the period from March 1954 through January 1956 revealed that the Air 
Force employed a greater number of such persons than other large agencies, 
As a result of a study on the availability and utilization of such employees in 
overseas areas, the Air Force program has recently been extended to overseas 
activities. Through use of sound principles and techniques of selective place- 
ment, the Air Force has been able to fill many essential jobs with physically 
handicapped employees, and they have made significant contributions to the Air 
Force mission. 
Secrion III. Loatstics 


1. PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


(a) Improvements in management controls and procedures for procurement oper- 
ations 
During 1956, actions of the Air Force toward economy and efficiency in pro- 
curement have been in the administration and improvement of management 
controls and procedures previously developed. The dynamic character of pro- 
curement necessitates a constant expansion or modification of controls. An 
example of this is found in the prenegotiation planning meetings which were 
developed during 1956 as an expansion of the prenegotiation conferences (where 
the buying teams present and discuss negotiation objectives and buying plans). 
In these planning meetings top management personnel of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand meet to review major procurements and decide upon a general plan of 
action prior to any negotiations. This procedure has brought about clearer and 
firmer relations and agreements between the Air Force and industry, and has 
contributed to economy and efficiency in Air Force contracting. Other important 
management techniques being used in the procurement function are: 
(1) Letter contracts: During the past year the Air Force has continued 
to avoid the use of letter contracts to the greatest possible extent. All of 
the controls that were described in last year’s report are still in effect. A 
complete and detailed review of both DOD policies and Air Force pro- 
cedures resulted in a determination that there was no reason to change them. 
It was determined that, in order to maintain an objective of minimum use 
of letter contracts and prompt definitization of such contracts whenever they 
are used, it is necessary to continue the exercise of sound judgment and 
aggressive management on the part of operating organizations. Headquar- 
ters, Air Materiel Command, has maintained the strictest control, with good 
results ; for example, as of November 1955 there were 190 letter contracts out- 
standing, with 43 over 6 months old, 12 of which were over 12 months old. 
As of November 1956, there were 185, with 35 over 6 months old, 18 of which 
were over 12 months old. The face value of these contracts is about $1.1 
billion. Of the 35 that are over 6 months old, 12 are for ballistics missiles 
procurement, where the state of the art makes it most difficult to definitize 
the scope of work. The trend in prompt definitization is also good; for ex- 
ample, there were 57 letter contracts over 6 months old in January 1956, 41 
in April, 58 in July, and as of November 1956, which represents the latest 
figures, there are only 35 in this category. Discussions with representatives 
of industry indicate that they are as anxious as we to maintain our goals. 
Air Force procedures call for the reporting of any contractor who delays 
definitization unjustifiably. It is interesting to note that no contractor 
has been reported under this procedure since July 1955. Nevertheless, if 
it is found that a contractor has been solely responsible for an unjustifiable 
delay, the Air Force will terminate the contract if it does not jeopardize 
the Government’s position. 
(2) Advertising versus negotiation: The Air Force has placed increased 
emphasis upen formal advertising as the normal means of placing contracts. 
At present, Air Force Procurement instructions are being rewritten to stress 
the importance of formal advertising and to bring Air Force policy up to 
date with recent rulings and interpretations on this subject. Since Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, use of the broad emergency negotiation authority contained in 
section 2504 (a) (i) of title 10 United States Code has been curtailed. 
Requests for authority to negotiate, in the form of determinations and find- 
ings, have been screened thoroughly by the appropriate authorities before 
permission is granted. Since January 1, 1956, 921 determinations and find- 
ings requiring Secretarial approval have been received by Headquarters 
United States Air Force. Bighty-four have been rejected as not meeting the 
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criteria established by Headquarters United States Air Force. In evaluat- 
ing this program, consideration must be given to the fact that the Air Force 
has only a limited area for effecting improvements in advertising versus 
negotiation. It has, wherever possible, limited its procurement by negotia- 
tion to the complex weapons of war which have little, if any, potential for 
advertised procurement. ‘The great majority of common items, such as 
construction, food, clothing, petroleum products, automotive and office equip- 
ment, etc., are purchased for the Air Force by other agencies. Within the 
area of potential advertising, however, there has been an improvement within 
the last year. From January 1, to December 1, 1955, the Air Force advertised 
7.5 percent of its procurement actions and 3.7 pergent of its procurement 
dollars. During the same period in 1956, this was increased to 8.7 percent of 
procurement actions and 4.5 percent of procurement dollars. 

(3) Subcontracting in the aircraft industry—In a time of maximum indus- 
trial output, such as occasioned by World War II or Korea, there is an 
increase in subcontracting; conversely, under peacetime conditions it 
decreases. If this trend continued there would be a steady reduction from 
a high of 35 percent in 1953 to a low of 20 percent in 1958. However, the 
Air Force has instituted an aggressive program to counteract this with the 
result that the downward trend was stopped and a rate of 30 percent sub- 
contracting was maintained through 1955 and 1956 rather than 26 percent 
and 24 percent if the trend had been permitted to continue. The full benefits 
of this program, and the effects of many Air Force actions taken in 1955 and 
1956, will not be realized until the end items are delivered in 1957 and 1958. 

(4) Facility capability report: The purpose of this report is to provide 
a measure of contractors’ capabilities to perform, and thereby eliminate the 
incapable contractor from consideration in the award of contracts. The 
success of this program is indicated by the fact that in October 1952 when the 
program started the delinquency rate was 19.4 percent on all contracts 
awarded, while as of October 1956 the delinquency rate was down to 7.3 per- 
cent in spite of an 80 percent increase in contract actions. 

(5) Prenegotiation review of procurement: The Air Force has emphasized 
the negotiation review of procurements before they are finalized, in order 
to bring to top management’s attention for concurrence or comment, the Air 
Force procurement team’s negotiation and pricing objectives for individual 
procurements. Also, on contracts subject to price redetermination, a post 
review is conducted at the time of price redetermination as specified in the 
contract. Redetermination actions resulting in a price increase of $350,000 
or more are subject to review by the Procurement Committee, Headquarters 
AMC. Price redetermination actions of less than $350,000 are reviewed at 
division and air materiel area levels. The Air Force has used the pre- 
negotiation review technique to evaluate prospective procurements as a 
means of placing proper emphasis on contract review. With this in mind, 
it should be noted that during fiscal year 1956 Headquarters AMC held 57 
prenegotiation reviews at directorate level and approximately 117 such 
reviews at divisional level. The value of the procurements reviewed at 
AMC directorate level alone was $5.1 billion. 

(6) Survey of contractor purchase system: More than 50 percent of the 
Air Force contract dollar is expended by the purchasing activities of prime 
contractors for the procurement of materials, services, supplies, and sub- 
contracted operations. The efficiency of these activities has a direct effect on 
the final price paid by the Air Force. The Air Force has, therefore, instituted 
a program of surveying the purchase systems of its prime contractors to 
insure that its contract dollars are spent according to sound industrial pro- 
curement practices, while at the same time meeting Air Force requirements. 
These surveys are the means of determining whether or not contractors’ 
procurement policies and procedures afford maximum protection of Air Force 
interests, and assure the procurement of materials at the lowest price con- 
sistent with quality and required delivery schedules. 

(b) Reduction in aircraft initial spares cost 

Initial stocks of spares and spare parts required for support of new production 
aircraft are budgeted as part of the total aircraft procurement program cost. 
These stocks include spare engines and engine spare parts; armament and 
electronic components spares and spare parts; and accesosry, instrument, air- 
frame, and other items which may require replacement to assure the flight safety 
and operational readiness of the aircraft. 
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The cost of initial spares, as a percentage of total aircraft program cost, hag 
been continually reduced over the past few years. This reduction was accom. 
plished as a result of improved management, in the aircraft spares area—the 
most significant being the Hi-Valu program which was instituted in 1951. Under 
this program, approximately 12,000 high-cost items receive selective management 
control. These 12,000 items, representing only 2 percent of the total line items 
involved, account for over 50 percent of the funds expended for aircraft initial 
spares. 

The number of items selected for Hi-Valu management is limited so that 
proper control can be assured in all of the logistic areas involved; i. e., require- 
ments programing, procurement, production, transportation, distribution, main- 
tenance, and warehousmg. Under this program, supply and maintenance pipe- 
lines for Hi-Valu items have been reduced through the use of airlift and other 
premium transportation and through expedited repair. Consequently, fewer items 
are now required from procurement. 

This and other management improvements achieved under the Hi-Valu pro- 
gram have contributed substantially to the reduction in initial spares cost from 
42.5 percent of the aircraft program in fiscal year 1952 to 23.5 percent in 
fiscal year 1957; a total reduction in spares fund requests of about $5.5 billion 
over a period of 5 years. 

Recognizing that it can never achieve the manpower required to provide 
Hi-Valu type management over all items of material, the Air Force will con- 
tinue to concentrate its best management efforts on the relatively small number 
of items which so greatly influence the Air Force budget. 


(c) Reserve machine tools and facilities 


The Air Force industrial production readiness policy, which relies solely 
on the active production base, has led to better utilization of idle Government- 
owned machine tools and production equipment. Packages of reserve production 
equipment, maintained under the traditional buildup concepts, have been broken 
up and the equipment is being used for provisioning current facilities in lieu of 
spending new funds for this purpose. In addition, if suitable, this equipment 
is being used to modernize active production lines whenever a gain in overall 
efficiency is possible. The immediate effect has been a $3 million reduction in 
the forecast of annual maintenance costs for reserve equipment for fiscal year 
1958. This decrease in costs will continue in future years through disposition 
and depackaging operations and as the inspection and reconditioning program 
is completed. 


2. SUPPLY 


(a) Transceiver network reduces transmission time of requisitions 


The Air Force has been developing a transceiver network which provides a rapid 
means of communication between depots for the transmission of requisitions. 
This network has enabled the Air Force to reduce the time for transmitting 
requisitions from overseas from a previous 7 to 15 days to a few hours. 

Transceivers are now operative in all AMC depots in the Zone of Interior, the 
four Air Force Logistics Control Groups (Brooklyn, N. Y.; New Orleans, La.; 
Oakland, Calif. ; and Ogden, Utah), and AMC depots in Chateauroux, France, and 
Tachikawa, Japan. These transceivers are all part of one network, permitting 
interdepot contact worldwide. Annual economies in requisitioning as a result of 
the installation of these transceivers are estimated at $4.3 million. 

Present plans call for an expansion of the system to include Air Force bases. 


(b) Reduction in pipeline time for supplying local-purchase medical items 
overseas 

Medical branches have been established within the Pacific, Atlantic, and Gulf 
logistic terminals to procure and distribute local-purchase-type items to overseas 
medical supply activities in their support areas. It is estimated that under this 
operation the pipeline time for supply of these items has been reduced from 180 
to 30 days, which improves the efficiency of supplying these items (usually non- 
stocklisted) to medical treatment facilities overseas. 


(c) Continued expansion of local-purchase authority 


In 1953 the Air Force initiated a program for expanding the use of local 
purchase and supplying common-use commercial materiel to requiring activities. 
Since then, the number of items authorized for local procurement has increased 
from 75,000 to 162,000. The Directors of Materiel of SAC, TAC, ADC, and MATS 
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have unanimously endorsed the local-purchase program, and recommended its 
continued expansion on the basis of: (1) lower operating costs, (2) reduction 
in document processing, (3) reduction in transportation costs, (4) reduction in 
pipeline time, (5) smaller inventories required, and (6) less warehouse space 
required. 

8. TRANSPORTATION 


(a) Increase in pipeline delivery of aviation fuels to Air Force bases 

In August 1954, Smoky Hill AFB. Kans., began to receive jet fuel by pipeline. 
This was followed by McConnell AFB, Kans., in February 1955. It has beer 
estimated that pipeline delivery to these two bases results in an annual redue- 
tion of $500,000 in transportation costs. 

In 1956 the pipeline program reached new heights, with eight additional bases 
receiving direct delivery of fuels by pipeline. The following is a list of these 
eight bases with the estimated economy for the time the pipeline has been in 
operation ; and also the estimated future annual economy. These are estimates 
of economies resulting solely from delivery by pipeline. 
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1 No substantial direct savings. 


When added to the $500,000 economy for the Smoky Hill and McConnell instal- 
lations, the total for 1956 is about $1.9 million. In addition to these direct 
financial benefits, the Air Force has acquired the use of approximately 560,000 
barrels of storage supplied by the pipeline companies. Further indirect savings 
are in reduced costs for maintenance of roads on these bases; and, as reported 
last year, considerable reductions in personnel required to handle incoming 
shipments, in the number of receiving documents, and in the time required for 
delivery of the fuel. 


(b) Sia-month contracts let for civil air augmentation of MATS 


In recognition of the economies inherent in letting contracts to air carriers 
for a minimum of 6 months as opposed to monthly charters, studies were made 
to determine those routes requiring commercial air augmentation. Asa result of 
these studies MATS has entered into 6-month contracts with commercial car- 
riers for the following: 

For the period January through June 1957, to provide for commercial airlift 
amounting to 350 tons of cargo per month between Travis Air Force Base, Calif., 
and Tokyo, Japan, in both directions. 

For the same period, to provide for commercial airlift amounting to 125,000 
statute plane-miles in C—54 equipment in support of the route between Tokyo- 
Okinawa-Taiwan and the Philippines, in both directions. This is equivalent 
to 30 round trips per month between Tokyo and the Philippines. 

Because of the month-to-month fluctuation in charter rates filed by commer- 
cial carriers, it is impossible to compute the actual dollar economies which will 
result from these contracts. However, a conservative estimate for a 6-month 
period for the 2 transactions is $560,000—$360,000 for the California—Japan air- 
lift and $200,000 for the Japan—Philippines operation. 

Studies are currently underway to determine the airlift deficit in the Pacific 
area for fiscal year 1958 that is sufficiently stable and predictable to make long- 
term contract operations feasible. , 

In addition to the possible dollar benefits there are intangible benefits which 
are of real importance to the services. With long-term contracts to provide 
basic airlift between established points, it is possible for all using agencies to 
program the movement of a specific portion of their personnel and materiel with 
assurance that the transportation will be provided regardless of any diversion 
of the MATS’ fleet to special mission support. 
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(c) New method adopted for shipment of aircraft aboard cargo vessels 


In the past the preparation of aircraft for overseas delivery by surface vessels 
has been extremely costly in dollars, man-hours, and out-of-commission time of 
the aircraft. 

In an effort to improve on these conditions, service tests were conducted to 
determine the feasibility of adopting a different method of preparing the air- 
craft for shipment. From these tests it was determined that aircraft can be 
shipped on oceangoing vessels with all internal systems intact, and that the 
cocooning treatment previously used is not necessary of all outer surfaces of 
the aircraft are coated with an anticorrosive liquid compound. 

The adoption of this new method will result in: reducing delivery time from 
manufacturer to using activity from a previous 2 to 5 months to 20 to 25 days, and 
reducing spare parts requirements at destination point to a minimum. Also, 
the aircraft will arrive at the port of debarkation in a flyaway status. These 
improvements also provide economies in man-hours and funds. 


4, MAINTENANCE 


(a) Modernization/maintenance program for weapon/support systems 


In March 1956 new procedures and funding policies were established for pro- 
graming modification and maintenance of aircraft and support systems. The 
new concept involves “package” programs containing all pertinent information 
for each weapon/support system for a 5-year period; i. e., aircraft inventory, 
schedules of aircraft from commands, schedules into designated facilities for 
work, individual modification quantities with schedules and costs, quantity and 
cost of IRAN (inspect and repair as necessary), quantity and cost of ground 
support equipment, and cost of engineering and technical data required to sup- 
port the aircraft. 

By August 1956 “package” programs had been received from AMC on all air- 
craft, missiles and equipment. With complete information on the cost and ex- 
tent of each weapon system for a period of 5 years, the air staff is able to 
evaluate the feasibility of modification and maintenance of a system as com- 
pared to the cost of new production weapons. 

The following is one example of an economy resulting from the adoption of 
this new approach: 

The original modernization program for the F—-S6D specified a large quantity 
of aircraft to be modified at a cost of $450.5 million in fiscal years 1957-60. As 
a result of air staff review of the “package” program, the total number of air- 
craft to be modified was reduced considerably. This action resulted in a re- 
duction of about $89 million in the fiscal year 1957 program cost; additional 
undetermined economies to accrue in subsequent program years. 


(b) Depot maintenance management improvement program 

The Air Force has been pursuing a program of modernizing its management of 
depot maintenance operations based upon the same type of engineered standards 
for labor, material and burden which characterize the best practices of modern 
industry. The individual systems which have been integrated to make up the 
program are work measurement, payroll (labor) distribution, production control 
and standard cost accounting. 

Simple, straightforward tools are provided management in the form of the 
earned hour report, together with the operating cost report. The earned hour 
report provides the means for efficient control of labor, and the operating cost 
report provides cost control of labor, material and burden. This program, de- 
veloped and tested at the Sacramento Air Materiel Area, was extended to the 
following nine depots, with installation completed on July 1, 1956: Middletown 
AMA, Mobile AMA, Oklahoma AMA, Ogden AMA, San Antonio AMA, San 
Bernardino AMA, Warner-Robbins AMA, Dayton Air Force Depot, and Rome 
Air Force Depot. 

SecTIon IV. INSTALLATIONS 


(a) Disposal of real property 

Air Force has written directives to dispose of 158,868.79 acres of land and 
163,042 square feet of space in buildings in the Zone of Interior. This will result 
in cost reductions of $318,931 per annum to the Air Force through the cancella- 
tion of leases, and will also reduce maintenance costs considerably. Communi- 
ties will benefit by having the property returned to the tax rolls, and other 
Government agencies may acquire the property returned to the Department of 
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Interior. This will result in further economies to the Government. A summa- 
tion of disposals, by type, is as follows: 

Land to be returned to public domain totals 85,890 acres. The return of 
land to the public domain makes the property available for use by other 
Government agencies, thereby reducing requirements for acquisition of 
private land. 

yovernment-owned land, with improvements, for which disposal directives 
have been issued in 1956, totals 7,801.84 acres. This land will be returned 
to the tax rolls, resulting in increased revenue for the communities con- 
cerned. Further, the sale of this property results in certain moneys being 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States. 

Leases are to be canceled on 65,176.95 acres of land, some of which contain 
improvements, and 163,042 square feet of space in buildings. The cost of 
these leases totals $318,931 per annum. 


(b) Improvements in base maintenance 

Bonded concrete overlay.—Considerable damage to jet engines and aircraft is 
caused by loose particles flaking off damaged or defective pavement and being 
drawn into the engines. Flaking is rather rapid when subjected to heat blasts 
and jet fuel spillage, and daily sweeping is insufficient to keep the pavements 
cleared. Recent tests conducted at Selfridge Air Force Base proved that the 
application of a bonded thin concrete overlay to deteriorated pavement is a 
satisfactory solution for preventing flaking. This method is being considered 
for Air Force-wide use where rehabilitation of concrete surfaces is necessary. 
Sconomies will accrue to the Air Force from the prevention of damage to jet 
engines. 

Chemical treatment of steam return lines.—A study revealed that approxi- 
mately $5 million was being spent yearly to replace and repair steam return lines 
and miscellaneous heating pipes as a result of corrosion. A program for the 
use of corrosion tests at all Air Force installations was worked out with the 
Bureau of Mines. Where tests indicate that it is feasible, installations will 
initiate chemical treatment of steam condensate. It is estimated that this pro- 
gram will result in a decrease of at least 50 percent in the number of replace- 
ments and repairs required, and an annual economy of abc ut $2.5 million. 


(c) Eapansion of generator capacity at air control and warning sites 


The program to expand existing air control and warning sites to accommodate 
larger, more advanced radar generated a requirement to double the power at 110 
sites. This requires added diesel generator units, enlarging the power buildings, 
replacing existing switch gear, and installing additional transformers at each 
site. After considerable study, technical modifications were made to existing 
powerplants which doubled the kilowatt output, at a cost only slightly more 
than one-half the cost of installing additional generators. These changes are 
now being put into effect at 110 sites, at a cost reduction of $32,000 per site or 
a total of $3.5 million. It is anticipated that this same plan will be used in the 
near future at approximately 100 other sites for additional economies of about 
$3.2 million. 

(d) Economics in construction of family housing 

A prefabricated chimney has been adapted for use in many family housing 
projects in lieu of the conventional masonry chimney with terra cotta flue 
lining. Thus far, these chimneys are scheduled to be used on approximately 
2,000 units, at a total cost reduction of about $225,000 ($100 to $150 per unit). If 
applied to all family housing currently planned for construction, the potential 
economies are over $6 million. 

Air Force design criteria have been revised to allow use of pressed steel 
bathtubes as well as cast iron bathtubes. The pressed steel tubs are quite satis- 
factory for family housing, and will last the life of the house. If adopted for 
use in all housing units currently planned for construction, it is estimated that 
costs can be reduced about $1 million. 


(e) Cost reductions in utility contract 

Electric power for Elmendorf Air Force Base.—Negotiations have been com- 
pleted with the Bureau of Reclamation for the purchase of dump power from 
the Bureau’s Eklutna hydro generating station near Anchorage, Alaska, for use 
at Elmendorf Air Force Base. Dump power is that power which is generated 
from water dumped over dams during snow melting seasons to keep dams from 
overflowing. It is estimated that the purchase of this power will reduce costs 
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at Elmendorf Air Force Base by approximately $475 daily during the period of 
availability. 


SECTION V. RESERVE FORCES 


The calendar year 1956 brought marked improvement in the effectiveness of 
the Air Reserve Forces. It may be said that the Air Force Reserve and Air 
National Guard progressed from a transitional to an operational stage. Due 
to revitalization of the personnel structure, greater input of aircraft and 
stepped-up training, the Reserve Forces performed missions which were direct 
contributions to Air Force operations. 

Some examples of the operations which the Reserve Forces participated in 
are as follows: 

(1) Elements of 19 fighter squadrons of the Air National Guard and a fighter- 
bomber wing of the Air Force Reserve stood runway alert with Air Defense 
Command. They gained valuable experience and at the same time augmented 
the Nation’s air defense capability. 

(2) Reserve troop carrier units participated with regular Air Force units 
in a mass drop of Army airborne units and equipment at Fort Bragg-Pope Air 
Force Base in an operation known as Pine Cone. 

(3) At the request of the Coast Guard, Operation Sixteen Tons was performed 
by Reserve troop carrier airlift in the Caribbean area. Reserve air crews 
transported a total of 856,000 pounds of material from New York to the Carib- 
bean, flying 680,000 miles without accident or incident. 

(4) An air control and warning (A. C. & W.) squadron of the Hawaii Air 
National Guard provided radar coverage and ground-controlled intercept to the 
Air Force. 

While the Reserve Forces must make additional progress before the desired 
degree of combat capability is achieved, participation in operations of the types 
shown will appreciably increase their operational readiness. 


Section VI. Fretp ACcTIvITIES 


True economy in operation requires the participation of all elements of the 
Air Foree. Action at base level is especially important. The following are 
examples of management improvements initiated by individuals in Air Force 
field installations to achieve efficiency and economy in day-to-day operations. 


(a) Flight-line control 


A flight-line safety plan was developed by Atlantic Division, MATS, to improve 
flight-line supervision and control. This plan has been approved by headquarters, 
USAF, for Air Force-wide use, and has been distributed to all commands. It 
calls for standing operating procedures for all functions connected with ground 
handling and servicing of aircraft. The plan also calls for operating checklists 
to be attached to all flight-line equipment. Sample checklists were provided 
covering over 20 pieces of equipment, such as air compressors, power units, and 
ramp vehicles. As a further control, the plan requires supervisors to maintain 
a roster of all personnel authorized to operate such equipment and to certify that 
they are qualified. In addition to reducing accidents, the plan will encourage 
better management of flight-line activities, decrease damage and delays due to 
equipment misuse and lack of operating knowledge, and further the efficiency of 
flight-line operations in general. 


(b) Improved method of draining F-6 refueling units 


Under the old method of draining F-6 refueling units for maintenance or other 
purposes it was not possible to pump them completely empty. The remaining 
fuel was drained into drums, which contaminated the fuel and prevented its use 
in aircraft engines. The monthly loss approximately 200 gallons for each F-6 
unit. To correct this situation, maintenance personnel at a field installation 
installed 3 additional valve and fitting assemblies at a cost of $11.50 each. These 
fittings permit refueling units to be pumped completely empty. The annual econ- 
omies amount to approximately 31,200 gallons of fuel and 200 man-hours for 
the 18 F-6 units operated at this installation. This improvement has been 
adopted for use Air Force-wide. 


(c) Consolidation of postal, personnel, and base-locator systems 


The postal, personnel, and base-locator systems at a MATS base were combined 
and a consolidated file was developed to serve the new system. This improve- 
ment resulted in: (1) a reduction of 6 personnel and 250 square feet of space 
formerly required for these systems; (2) release of 3 telephone lines; and (3) 
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elimination of 8,500 file cards, with resultant reductions in file-cabinet require- 
ments. Action has been initiated to disseminate this improvement throughout 
the Air Force. 

(d) Improved balloon equipment release device 


Recording instruments carried aloft by balloons were released, formerly, 
by a squib cutdown system. In about 2 percent of flights the mechanism failed 
to operate, resulting in the loss of valuable data and costly apparatus. A new 
device which was devised at an Air Force base, consisting of a shockproof 
time-controlled triggering mechanism which actuates a mechanical cutter, has 
never failed to function properly. The new method saves an average of 5 balloon 
packages a year, valued at approximately $10,000 per unit. 


(e) New electric power contract reduces costs at Loring AFB 


Loring AFB negotiated a contract with a utility company under which power 
is purchased during off-peak periods (11 p. m. to 6 a. m.) at a greatly reduced 
rate per kilowatt-hour. During the period power is purchased, all but one of 
the large diesel generating units can be shut down. This will reduce power 
costs at Loring by about $40,000 a year. 


(f) Fabrication of a guide vane locking tool 

A special tool has been fabricated at a field installation for locking inlet guide 
yanes on J-73 jet engines while removing screws for modification. There are 2 
vanes which control all 21 vanes on the engine. These two control vanes have 
special screws which must be removed for modification. The remaining 19 
screws must not be moved beyond the limit of their normal movement area, or 
damage results which cannot be repaired at squadron level. By using the new 
tool to lock the two control guide vanes, work can continue safely on the remain- 
ing vanes. This tool saves approximately 12 man-hours per operation and 
prevents damage which would necessitate depot maintenance of the engine. 
(g) Removal of F-86D aircraft brake linings 

The brakes on F-86D aircraft utilize 4 disks per brake (each with 48 rivets), 
making it necessary to remove 192 rivets during the relining of each brake. A 
field maintenance squadron fabricated an arbor press-type piercing die which 
removes all 48 rivets in 1 operation in approximately 1 minute. The old foot- 
operated punch required 100 pounds pressure and removed only 1 rivet at each 
stroke. The new method saves approximately 16 minutes time per brake and 
substantially reduces the fatigue element formerly involved in the job. 

Mr. McNetu. We have a good example, one facet of it before your 
committee every year of which is the improved management of Army’s 
inventory of TOA: type material. There you have tangible 
evidence of in excess of $214 billion improvement in the Army itself. 
There is a dramatic story . in the last few years of improvement in the 
whole Department of Defense. 

Mr. WiGe6LeswortH. On page 20 of your statement, Mr. Secre- 
tary, I notice that you say: 

I believe good progress has been made in achieving greater economy and 
efficiency in the day-to-day operations of the Defense Department. Organiza- 
tions and procedures throughout the Department of Defense have been improved. 
Obviously, there is always room for further improvement and we are still 
working at it. 

I do not think I have any further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Scrivner. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE IN BUDGET 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, you and I have not always seen eye 
toeye. You have made some statements with which I have not agreed. 
But, even so, I join with many others who commend you on having 
done a good job as Secretary of Defense. 
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It is our province to not testify but to listen to others testify, and 
I will try to confine my portion of this hearing to that. However, 
I cannot refrain from making one or two comments. Our chairman, 
Mr. Mahon, as you know, comes from Texas. Sometimes they are a 
little prone to exaggerate a bit. That is their State pride. That 
carries over into other things. 

The chairman seemed to express some alarm or surprise and said 
that the budget was considerably larger than last year. 

I am not too good at mathematics, perhaps, but my casual observa- 
tions indicate to me that the budget for fiscal 1958 was increased 
less than 5 percent, which to me is not “considerable.” From the testi- 
mony we have had before this committee, it should have been expected 
that the military budget would be greater. You pointed out some 
of the reasons. 

For example, as we watched the development of the distant early 
warning line and others, we knew that in order to have that informa- 
tion available, we would have to not only spend several billion dollars 
in our SAGE program of getting all that information to one central 

lace, but that the annual cost of the SAGE operation would run 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

All of the things we are doing cost more and we were told quite 
frankly last year with the budget then presented that this year we 
would expect approximately 2 billion greater in the military appro- 
priations in fiscal 1958. So that the picture is not quite as dark as 
some would have us believe. 

There was some discussions earlier about the debunking of Stalin. 
I have read at least six times the State Department’s translation of 
Khrushchev’s speech. The one big criticism he had in there about 
Stalin was not that he was doing all these things but that he was 
doing them as the result of a one-man decision. 

Secretary Wirson. That he was doing it his way instead of talking 
with the rest of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was just a one-man decision. The intimidation 
was, which was fully proven by Khrushchev’s own statement, that if 
those decisions had been made by the entire executive council of the 
Communist Party, they would have been perfectly all right. 

He pointed out where the committee themselves had undertaken 
some of those purges and there followed Poznan and Hungary. So 
that when anyone gets excited about it and figures that is going to 
make any change, I cannot believe they read that entire speech. 


USE OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


We went into quite a bit of discussion with you and Admiral Rad- 
ford about whether or not we were going to make use of atomic 
weapons. I have never felt there was any reason to think we would 
not. 

Secretary Wixson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we are not going to, we sure have been whistling 
in the dark and have wasted a tremendous number of billions of dollars 
in research, development, and procurement. 

Perhaps my attitude is wrong, this may be one place where you 
and I agree, but to me all the atomic weapons are just more devastat- 
ing weapons. 
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Secretary Witson. That is correct. We do agree. 

Mr. Scrivner. TNT is devastating. But in our atomic weapons 
we are just wrapping up a bigger “bang” in a smaller package. 

We do have a few other features. One is the thermal feature. 
Whether there is to be fallout offtimes depends upon the type of 


application to the target. 
INCREASE IN STRENGTH SINCE BEFORE KOREAN WAR 


According to your statement on page 1, down in the last paragraph, 
you start out by saying— 
Since the buildup started from a very low base * * * 


that is a conclusion, and you give us nothing upon which we can base 
our own judgment to determine whether it was a very low base or not. 
I presume you are referring to the period of 1949, prior to the war in 


Korea. 
Secretary Witson. That is right. 
Mr. Scrivner. It might be well to insert at a convenient place in 
our statement an explanation of what you mean by “low base.” In 
other words, compare what we have now as to what we had then, 
whether it is in the number of manpower, number of ships, number 


of planes. 
Secretary Witson. Actually, it refers to all those things. We had 


less than a million and a half men and the budget was less than $13 


billion. 
Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that at that time we only had 48 


wings in the Air Force 

Secretary WILson. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. My further recollection is that even the men in com- 
mand in the Air Force at that time considered that only about 29 of 
them were combat ready. 

If you will put in the record something that will show so that the 
facts will back up your conclusion that it was a low base it might help. 

Secretary Winson. The Marines, for instance, had 75,000 men 
against the 200,000 now. ‘There is really a great difference. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


COMPARISON OF KEY ASPECTS OF THE DEFENSE PROGRAM, FiscaL YEARS 1950 AND 
1958 


The following table presents a comparison between the status of some of the 
key aspects of the defense program during fiscal year 1950 and that projected in 
the budget for fiscal year 1958. Such a statistical comparison, however, does 
not show the vast qualitative improvement in our forces that has taken place 
since 1950. Our forces were not only undermanned in 1950, but were also 
equipped almost wholly with weapons and materiel of World War II manufac- 
ture, which even by 1950 standards were well on their way to obsolescence. The 
firepower of our forces today—equipped with modern weapons and equipment— 
is tremendously greater than that of comparable units in 1950. 

In addition to the low state of readiness of our own forces, the military position 
of our major allies was equally weak. All the members of NATO combined, 
including United States occupation troops in Germany, had no more than 14 
divisions and less than 1,000 combat aircraft on the continent of Europe at that 
time. These forces were of varying quality in manning, training, and equip- 
ment, and were maldeployed in relation to their mission—the defense of Western 
Europe against aggression from the East. Today, NATO forces, as well as our 
own, shave been modernized and there are over 35 combat-ready divisions and 
over 7,100 land-based and naval combat aircraft available to counter any Soviet 
aggression. 
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Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1950 1958 
A. Forces: 
1, Army: | 
Se oo Jn inc ana cious bwcaadankn 110 17 
eee ee PT 212 9 
Atomic support commands. ...................-...----...--..- 0 6 
I ond occ chao doscaccsacasscceakakteusies 348 126 
RETO OID in cidade ciewnid cctketdhintessi 1, 291 5, 031 
2. Navy: a 
OE OT Ms bonne nce nntkn bes babbadiaccsductabidewewesse 598 983 
tig lacie aie dpe ens bawecannd sccm eaenere 237 iat 422 
RN re anes rbmien emia wip retek es 361 561 
ec ete was seen 9. "7 
ANCigipeerine SUUNGPONS. .. -. 5. ee 7 20 
Other fleet combat squadrons. ................-.------.-.----.. 24 53 
ethene eet dL Rb SOL a Sot Eee, 42 3 
ee SII WE ns ibe Ss kes 5. 5 Be SER ee adcews ccs 42 3 
MME TO RIES PONONONT . 5 occ de ccc escent he 9, 099 | 11, 872 
ORMPRTIOE. «nn ccnce-- ; 6, 177 9, 752 
Logistic support 2, 922 2, 120 
3. Air Force: 
WRU... bicusedecwowd 5 48 128 
Active aircraft inventory 12, 572 24, 398 
B. Military personnel: ehd) edt 
1. Active duty personnel, total____.____- pte nak Drencaicaisinsmeuponnnndaad 1, 460, 261 2, 800, 000 
a il tl 593,167 | 1, 000, 000 
SETS oe etedn neh en orte nh adein cis yeenincns duds astetendcnsws + 2s 381, 538 675, 000 
ON 5s Re baht an cer doh pbK angst ath henbhodsnsyene 74, 279 | 200, 000 
EE ickinuick Rt battaccanaaanatcansnmasnd>iandwhntan enone 411, 277 925, 000 
2. Reserve components on drill-pay status. ...............-..-..-.- Se 839, 170| 1, 049, 627 
oh mncceimtertl’ a 
a, PN i i i i sin ccee kde ncn bitchin’ | 326, 395 400, 000 
EE BET Ri kind ctidnweensvendsescuséccun ieee neiaiahaets gl | 186, 541 297, 000 
ge a ES REED s Pee eee Tl eee 182, 840 150, 383 
Marine Corps Reserve....._..-- arenes Sas spins cat 39, 868 49, 634 
Saar PU ENONN ccs. seb k ek Soe eal ood cote ad ‘ 45, 084 72, 900 
a I Sia N sy hice bigots baby Saeedines 58, 442 79, 710 
C, Funds: Ai tcahy Ss dike 
New obligational authority................-.....--..--- __millions__| $13, 169 $38, 500 
PEIN es bdde wh sew h aeknbbticclntdnnsnbasacucced do...-| $11, 887 $38, 000 


19 at reduced strength. 

211 at reduced strength. 

3 38 at reduced strength. 

4 Undermanned. 

5 Many at low degree of readiness, 


ELIMINATION OF OLDER MATERIEL FROM MILITARY INVENTORIES 


Mr. Scrivner. At the top of page 4 you are discussing the fact that 
we are bringing in new and more powerful weapons in increasing 
quantities. The experience of many of us on the committee has been, 
and it has been verified by statements of some of our military le: aders, 
that the military always wants to latch onto everything new : and never 
give up anything old. Of course, that is wasteful and is a practice 
that should not be permitted. 

I am just wondering in connection with your statement at the 
top of page 4 if we could be informed as to what has been abolished. 
In other words, has any of the old equipment, any of the old conven- 
tional stuff, been kicked out ? 

Secretary Wuson. We finally got rid of the carrier pigeons. We 
finally made that one. 

Mr. Scrivner. We won't balance the budget with that particular 
item. As a matter of fact, while we might have kicked them out, I 
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am not too sure that a time might not come when we would wish 
we had carrier pigeons. We got rid of a lot of mules, too, but the 
time came when we wanted more mules and got more mules. 

Secretary Wiison. I was a little flippant about it, but we have made 
progress init. We will try to make a list of the things. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to have some observation as to what 
it is you are getting rid of which we had years ago that is being 
replaced, to at least demonstrate to a degree that we are scraping 
some of the older material and replacing it with new. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ELIMINATION OF OLDER MATERIEL FROM MILITARY INVENTORIES 


The Department of Defense is currently disposing of about $1% billion worth 
of surplus property per year in terms of acquisition cost. In addition, billions 
of dollars’ worth of older but still useful military ae has been furnished 
to our allies throughout the world during the last 6 or 7 years. 

More specifically, the Army, during the 3-year per ven ending June 30, 1956, 
disposed of about one-half of its stock of 40-millimeter antiaircraft guns (towed), 
one-third of the older type of 75-millimeter rifles, 32,000 30-caliber machineguns 
(M 1919 A 4), most of the older type of 105-millimeter howitzers, almost all 
of the M 24 light tanks, and about one-half of the older amphibious cargo carriers 
(M 29 C). Most of the older types of medium tanks are also being disposed of. 
The disposal of older and obsolescent weapons and equipment is continuing. 

The Navy, during the same 3-year period, has reduced its inventory of older 
type ships by 11 destroyers, 3 transports, 12 infantry landing ships (large), 39 
escort vessels, 103 coastal minesweepers, and a number of other vessels. The 
disposal of naval vessels involves certain special problems. All vessels, the 
construction of which was authorized by the Congress, can be disposed of only 
with the specific authorization of the Congress. <A legislative proposal to facili- 
tate the disposal of such vessels is under consideration in the executive branch 
of the Government for submission to the Congress. This proposal would permit 
the Secretary of the Navy to dispose of certain vessels which cannot be disposed 
of under any other law, and whose military potential upon mobilization is not 
commensurate with the cost of retention, repair, and modernization. 

With respect to ordnance, the Navy has disposed of large quantities of the 
older types, specifically, 14-ine h, 6-inch, 4-inch, and 20-millimeter shells ; 325-pound 
bombs, 11.75-inch rockets, 3.50-inch and 20-millimeter guns, ete. During the 
3-year period, the Navy also disposed of large numbers of the older reciprocating 
engine powered aircraft: 281 FS8F-1l's, 264 F4U’s, 147 F6F’s, 198 TBM’s, 94 
AM-1’s, and a number of other obsolete aircraft. 

The Air Force, during this 3-year period, dropped almost 1,500 World War II 
B-29’s from its inventory, 73 B-—17’s (leaving only 68 in the inventory), 675 
F-51’s and F-47’s, 214 M-46’s (three-fourths of the June 30, 1953, inventory), 
and all the remaining T-11 ona T-7 trainers. The Air Force also disposed of 
almost two-thirds of its World War IT T-6 trainers. 

During the next 2 or 3 years the Air Force plans to eliminate all of the re- 
maining B-17’s, B—26’s and B-—29’s and the all-jet B—45 (the first jet bomber 
produced in the United States), and most of the B-36’s. The Air Force also plans 
to dispose of practically all of the earlier types of F—84 jet fighters (the D/E/G 
series). In addition, the Air Force also plans to eliminate, more gradually, 
the TB-25, C-45, T-28, and F-86 aircraft. 


INCREASE IN TAXES AS RESULT OF INCREASED BUDGET 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 5, you are speaking about the sudden in- 
crease, if there were a sudden increase, to 481% billion, that it would be 
unreasonable. I think perhaps one obvious fact which you did not 
mention, which would have been a natural result, or would be a natural 

result of such a situation like that, would be a rather substantial in- 
crease in taxes. 
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The present budget, while it does not anticipate any decrease in 
taxes now, does anticipate that if Congress does not pass a lot of bills 
to call for a lot of spending, we will have a surplus this year. What 
you propose here would wipe out that surplus and add to it a great 
deal more. 

Secretary Wirson. I would be very pleased to include that reference 
to taxes in my statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be an inevitable result. 

Secretary Wirson. Yes. It would increase taxes by a very burden- 
some amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. Taxes is an item in our cost of living which is prob- 
ably multiplied greater than any one single factor. It has been one 
of the things that has caused repeated demands for wage increases, 
which is, again, one of the things that has caused our budget to go up. 


CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 


Down on page 7 you use another phrase which I feel should be de- 
fined for better understanding. That is where you are referring to 
the artillery battalion and its increased capability with atomic weap- 
ons. You then refer to conventional ammunition. 

The members of this committee know pretty well what you are 
talking about, but there will be others, I assume, that will read this 
transcript in the printed hearings and at this point it is requested that 
you define conventional weapons. 

Secretary Wixson. I will either define it or I will put in what it is 
instead of the word “conventional.” 

(The information requested follows :) 

There is at the present time no generally accepted definition of conventional 
ammunition. Amunition, as such, is usually considered to include all types of 
projectiles thrown against an enemy, such as bullets, shells, grenades, rockets, 
and bombs with their necessary propellants, detonators, fuses, and primers. 
Conventional ailmunition would, as a general rule, exclude all missiles or 
projectiles which employ guidance devices (in contrast to aiming) of any type 
and/or which are armed with atomic, nuclear, radiological, biological, or other 
special warheads. 


SUBSTITUTION OF ATOMIC-POWERED CARRIERS FOR CONVENTIONAL 


Mr. Scrivner. One question has arisen which you might elear up 
for me and perhaps for some others who may have had the same ques- 
tion arise in their mind. 

If we are so completely sold on the efficiency of atomic power and 
its virtues for not only the submarine but for carriers in the future, 
has any thought been given to perhaps suspending construction of 
the presently authorized carriers and converting them to atomic power 
without going ahead and completing them with conventional power? 
If that is the new thing, the ones we are building now will be obsolete 
by the time they get to sea and will not be able to perform as well as 
the atomic carrier does. Some of them surely cannot be much more 
than beyond the blueprint stage. 

Secretary Witson. We talked about that last year. We did not 
feel we were quite ready to take the atomic carrier; the powerplant was 
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not far enough along and we decided we should build another one 
just the same. 

Mr. Scrivner. The carrier we authorized last year cannot be very 
far along in construction. 

Secretary Wixson. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not an engineer, but I have had occasion to talk 
to marine engineers who feel that it has not progressed so far but that 
it could be adapted to atomic power. 

Secretary Wixson. I would like to consider that again; I looked at it 
a year ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. It takes so long to design these things. 

Secretary Witson. The atomic carrier costs almost: 50 percent more— 
the first one does. The advantages of it for long trips are considerable. 
If you were not going to deploy them a great distance, the chances 
are they might not be worth it. You would rather have 3 carriers of 
the old type » than 2 of the new type, in other words. But the new one 
looks more favorable all the time. For example, the actual perform- 
ance of the Nautilus has been sensational. It has lived up to the fore- 
casts of the engineers and scientists. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the reasons it has caused some people 
to wonder. Why build a conventional-powered carrier when it would 
not cause a great deal of delay in the final construction anyway and 
we would have 2 atomic- -powered carriers then instead of just 1? 

Secretary Witson. I would like to take your suggestion and look 
into it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a question that has arisen. 


TRAINING OF ARMY AVIATION PERSONNEL 


At the top of page 13, you refer to the Army and Army aviation. 
As I have gone about, it appears to me that with the upbuilding of 
the Army ‘aviation, there is also developing right along with it a 
duplication of many activities including maintenance schools, that 
cert: MEY there ought to be some better me ethod. 

If we are going to have Army aviation—and they are because it is 

already here—there is no reason why we should duplicate training 
schools of all kinds in the Ar my right ‘alongside those already in exist- 
ence. We are all fighting under 1 flag and under 1 Department of 
Defense, and I cannot see ‘for the life of me why an Army man cannot 
go to an Air Force school, whether it is for study in the maintenance 
of these various planes, engines, et cetera, or whether it is to become a 
pilot of a helicopter or light plane. I cannot see why some of those 
things cannot be eliminated and duplication avoided. 

Secretary Witson. We have made some moves that will do that, I 
think, but I am willing to take another look at it. Some of the train- 
ing of pilots will be done for us on a contract. basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. 

Secretary Wiison. If you have 6 training school and if 1 = those 
is an Army school and the other 5 are Air Foree schools, really 
does not matter whether you train the people uniformly so a as the 
schools are big enough to be economical educational tr aining schools. 
I will take another look at it. I get into arguments every time I try 
to settle one, but I do not mind that. 
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USE OF TALOS 


Mr. Scrivner. At the top of page 14 you refer to the ground-air mis- 
siles Nike and Talos and that the Army is going to have the responsi- 
bility for them. But I am just wondering how far we are going to get 
in view of some of the hearings we had last spring and the decided 
conflict of opinion as to the relative merits of the Talos and the Nike 
and the attitude of the Army toward the Talos, whether they will ever 
adopt it or whether it will become an abandoned orphan. 

Secretary Witson. It will not be an abandoned orphan because the 
Navy uses it for Navy purposes. So that development itself will pro- 
tect it. The Army is now more likely to decide the thing on its merits, 
when it has the choice of either of them, than it would be to oppose it, 
thinking that if the Talos were adopted, the Air Force would get the 
mission. 

I think I have it in a framework where it will get an honest review, 
and I have my own technicians from the Department of Defense look- 
ing into it. 

SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Scrivner. At the bottom of page 19, you refer to the amount of 
money involved in spare parts. You may not know, but Mr. McNeil 
does. Who is going to give us a complete presentation on spare parts? 
That is a matter this committee has been harping on as long as I can 
remember, but we have not got very far. The spare-parts program still 
seems completely out of line. 

You point out here one reason we complain and that is the rapid 
obsolescence of some of these things. Has there been any one person 
put in charge of that who can give us a full and complete story ¢ 

Mr. McNew. For all services? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. McNeu. No, there is not. But we can make an effort to get 
together into one package. 

In the case of aircraft spares, we have worked it down from what 
was listed before this committee in 1949, from 1949 to 1952, of 60 to 65 

ercent, for example, in initial spares against the cost of new aircraft. 
Ve are now down in the 30-percent bracket as one tangible way to 
measure the effort to improve in that area. 

The Army spare parts going into the stock fund for more or less 
standard type of equipment of trucks, et cetera, has been improved and 
that is part of this $214 billion which the Army returned. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will somebody give us that? 

Mr. McNett. I will try to get it for you. I could probably do it best 
if I had each of the services prepare a complete story on their own 
peculiar spares, 

Secretary Wixtson. We will do something on it. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Spare Parts AND Reparr Parts Program Data 


The Department of Defense has been making a continuing study of methods 
and reports required to assure proper inventory management within the military 
departments. In April 1956 an instruction was issued requiring the military 
departments to submit quarterly reports covering the value of all Department 
of Defense materiel inventories. These reports include repair parts and spare 
parts in the broad category of secondary items. 
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The quarterly report on Status of Supply Inventories is designed to provide 
information on the quality of Department of Defense inventories and focus 
management attention to areas which require corrective action. The first 
reports received from the military departments under this instruction were as of 
September 30, 1956. Copies of the Department of Defense instruction requiring 
these reports are attached. Copies of the reports, which are classified, have 
been separately furnished the committee. The Department of the Air Force has 
indicated reservations with respect to the need for this type of data at either 
the Headquarters, USAF, level or the Department of Defense level. The De- 
partments of the Army and Navy, however, have developed financial inventory 
data in a form consistent with the requirements of the Department of Defense 
report and have indicated a requirement at all management levels for this type 
of information. 

As requested by the committee, the military departments were instructed to 
prepare a comprehensive analysis specifically covering inventories of spare 
parts. These analyses were provided in the form requested by the Army and 
Navy, but not by the Air Force. The Air Force stated that it considered it 
inadvisable to provide the data in the form requested, and provided instead an 
analysis of aircraft spare parts and repair parts at June 30, 1956. 

These reports indicate that there are still substantial inventory values of 
spare parts and repair parts held in economic retention stocks. This reflects 
the fact that the inventories include stocks of individual items that are in long 
supply and which must be consumed before inventories can be considered to be 
in balance. The reduction in total value of materiel in the economic-retention 
eategory indicates the substantial progress that is being made to reduce long- 
supply materiel and the continuing pressure being exerted to reduce such stocks 
to absolute minimums. 

It has been the experience of the Defense Department that the capitalization 
of materiel into stock funds has improved the quality of management data 
and has provided a valuable management tool for control of inventories. This 
has facilitated a general reduction and balancing of inventories of repair parts 
and spare parts as well as other material commodities. 

Major areas. for future improvement in management of inventories lie in 
those commodities which have not yet been capitalized in stock funds. This 
includes aircraft spare parts and repair parts in the three military departments, 
guided-missile parts in Army and ordnance parts in Navy. 

The military services will be prepared to discuss the repair-parts and spare- 
parts data during individual subcommittee hearings. 





No. 4140.9 
Aprit 27, 1956. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Subject: Inventory Management Report for Materiel in the Military Supply 
Systems (DD-S&L (Q) 263) (DD Form 11388). 


Reference: DOD Directive 4000.8 dated Novermber 17, 1952. 
I. PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVE 


The purpose of this Instruction is to prescribe quarterly and annual reporting 
by the military departments to the Office of the Secretary of Defense of informa- 
tion as to the status, condition, purposes, and activity of their materiel inven- 
tories. The objective is to provide data which will permit continuous review 
and analysis, both within the military departments and within the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, as to adequacy and effectiveness of policy guidance, the 
effectiveness of inventory management, related programs, and exceptional cir- 
cumstances and trends in inventory status and activity. 


Il, AUTHORITY 


The reporting requirements prescribed herein are pursuant to the Military 
Supply System Regulations (DOD Directives 4000.8, 4000.9, 4000.11) which re- 
quire that each department shall establish an integrated supply accounting 
system on a quantitative and monetary basis, and to report thereon as required 
by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
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Ill. SCOPE AND APPLICATION 


1. This Instruction is applicable to each military department and components 
thereof in accordance with departmental assignments of supply management 
responsibility. 

2. Reports will include all materials, supplies, and equipment in the military 
supply systems, including stocks aboard U. 8S. Navy Fleet Supply Ships and items 
in the Navy Stock Fund carried afloat. Excluded from reporting requirements 
of this Instruction are: 

a. Property acquired for civil function programs. 

b. Plant equipment. 

e. Aircraft. 

d. Ships. 

e. Property with troop units (except as provided in 2, above). 

f. Inventories held under departmental industrial funds (these normally 
are not subject to redistribution). 

g. GSA stockpile materials. 

h. Industrial mobilization reserves. 


IV. REPORTING REQUIREMENT 


1. The inventory management statements prescribed herein are as follows: 
a. DD Form 1138, Status of Supply Inventories. 
b. Narrative Report. 

2. DD Form 11388 will be prepared in three sections, a separate section for 

each group of items as follows: 
a. Section I—Principal Items 
b. Section II—Secondary Items—Appropriation Financed 
ce. Section I1I—Secondary Items—Stock-Funded 

3. DD Form 1138 and the Narrative Report will be prepared and submitted for 
each calendar quarter. Certain entries will be shown on an annual basis only 
in accordance with Inclosure 2. 

4. The values for stock fund materiel should be reported in accordance with 
pricing policy established in Regulations Governing Operation of Stock Funds 
(DOD Directive 7420.1); the values for nonstock funded materiel may be 
shown in accordance with current military departmental policy pending issuance 
of Department of Defense regulations on pricing of such materiel. 

5. DD Form 1138 and the Narrative Report will be submitted to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), in triplicate, not later than 
seventy-five (75) days following the end of each calendar quarter as prescribed 
herein. 

6. The reporting requirements of this Instruction have been assigned Report 
Control Symbol DD-S & L (Q) 263. 


V. IMPLEMENTATION 


Each of the military departments shall promptly issue regulations implement- 
ing this Instruction and furnish copies thereof to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics). 


VI. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Instrr«tion is effective with reports for the quarter ending September 30, 


1956. 
T. P. PIKE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 
W. J. McNEIL, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 


DEFINITIONS 


(Column and section references are to DD Form 1138 (inclosure 3) ) 


1, Principal Items are those end items of major importance which require de- 
tailed analysis and examination at the departmental level (e. g., DCS/LOG, 
CNO, AFDCS/M, CML) of all factors affecting their supply and demand. And 
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end item will be considered for selection as a principal item on the basis of 
relative combat or training essentiality and the following additional criteria. 

a. High monetary value. 

b. Difficulty of procurement or production. 

c. Unduly short or excessive supply position. 

d. Criticality of basic materials or components. 

2. Secondary Items are all items in the supply system that are not reported as 
principalitems. They fall into two categories: 

a. Secondary items—Stock-Funded: items included in stock funds in ae- 
cordance with stock fund charters and the Regulations Governing Stock 
Fund Operations (DOD Directive 7420.1). 

b. Secondary Items—Appropriation Funded: items which are not stock 
funded but procured directly and initially by appropriation. 

3. Serviceable Stocks are those items which are in condition for issue for 
the intended use for which stored. 

4. Unserviceable Stocks are those items which are not ready for issue but 
which may be economically restored to ready-for-issue condition. 

5. Major Categories of Materiel (column 1) are those groupings developed 
for the purpose of management data consolidation which relate groups or cate- 
gories of items as to application, homogeniety, or exercise of their control. 
These shall be built up on the basis of Federal Supply Classes when and as the 
present property classes are converted to Federal Supply Classes. 

6. Total Items (column 2) are those supply items in the category of materiel 
reported which make up the value of the inventory, regardless of procurement 
source. 

7. Total Stocks (column 3) represent all materiel in the category reported 
which is in the supply system of the owning department, regardless of where 
stored. Reportable stocks will include those held in wholesale and retail storage 
points of the supply distribution systems on a worldwide basis. Other claimant 
stocks are excluded. 

8. Peacetime Force Materiel Requirement (PFMR) (column 4, section I) is 
the quantity of an item required to equip and train the planned peacetime forces, 
both Regular and Reserve, and support the scheduled establishment through the 
normal appropriation and procurement lead time periods and, in addition, those 
non-United States forces whose logistic support has been assigned to a specific 
military service. 

9. Stockage Objective (column 4, sections II and III) : The maximum quantity 
of materiel required to be on hand to sustain current operations. it will consist 
of the sum of stocks represented by: 

a. Operating Level of Supply: The quantity of materiel required to be on 
hand to meet replenishment demands during the interval between arrival of 
successive replenishment shipments, and 

b. Safety Level of Supply: That quantity (in addition to the operating 
level) of materiel required to permit continued operations in the event of 
minor interruption of normal replenishment or unpredictable fluctuations in 
issue demand. 

10. Operating Stocks on Hand (columns 5 and 6) is that portion of the total 
quantity of an item on hand which is designated to meet the Peacetime Force 
Materiel Requirement or Stockage Objective. 

11. Economic Retention Stock (columns 7, 8, and 9) is that portion of the quan- 
tity in long supply which it has been determined will be retained for future peace- 
time issue or consumption as being more economical than future replenishment 
by procurement; however, no portion of any item to be retained as Economic Re- 
tention Stock may be retained as Contingency Retention Stock (column 14). 

12. Mobilization Reserve Materiel Requirement (MRMR) (columns 10 and 
11) is the quantity of any item required to be in stock on M—Day in addition to 
the peacetime force materiel requirement, in order to satisfy the M—Day materiel 
requirement. 

13. Mobilization Reserve Stock on Hand (columns 12 and 13) is that portion of 
the total quantity on hand which is designated to meet the Mobilization Re- 
serve Materiel Requirement. 

14. Contingency Retention Stock (column 14) is that portion of the quantity 
in long supply of an obsolete, or nonstandard item for which no programed re- 
quirement exists, and which normally would be considered as excess stock, but 


Staten 
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which it has been determined should be retained for possible military or defense 
contingencies; however, no portion of any item to be retained as Contingency 
Retention Stock may be retained as Economic Retention Stock, 

15. Excess Stocks (column 15) is that portion of the total quantity of an 
item on hand within a military service which exceeds the service’s retention 
limit for the item, and which has been determined to be excess to the owning 
agency but has not been determined to be beyond the needs of all Federal 
agencies. It includes all excesses, whether reported on Standard Form 120 or 
not. In the case of Stock Fund Property, it will also include property in the 
hands of disposal officers, but not yet sold, or otherwise disposed, regardless of 
condition or status (scrap salvage, usable surplus, etc.). 

16. Due Out (column 18). Items requisitioned but unfilled and which are 
recorded as requirements for future issue. (In this column enter the total 
cumulative dollar value of these quantities. ) 

17. On Order (column 19) is that portion of stock on contracts or orders 
outstanding which has not been accepted into the supply system. 

18. Average Procurement Lead Time (column 20). The weighted average, for 
all items in the category reported, of procurement lead time involved, expressed 
in months. This figure may be derived by use of the following formula: Indi- 
vidual item requirements in dollars times (X) individual item lead time (for 
high dollar value requirements) summed and divided by the total dollar require- 
ment for all items computed. Procurement lead time is the time elapsing be- 
tween the initiation of procurement action and the receipt into the system of 
material purchased as a result of such actions. Procurement lead time is ap- 
plicable to materiel to be obtained from any source outside the procuring depart- 
ment or by manufacture within that department and is composed of three distinct 
elements : 

a. The time elapsing between initiation of procurement action and letting 
of contract or placing of order. 

b. The time elapsing between letting of contract or placing of order and 
completion of manufacture. 

ce. The time elapsing between completion of manufacture and receipt of 
materiel into the system. 

19. Other Claimant Stock (column 23) is that portion of the total quantity 
of an item on hand for which item accounts must be maintained as a result of 
ownership by a service other than the service storing the materiel. 

20. Stocks in the Hands of Contractors (GFM) is the Government materiel 
furnished to contractors and other Government agencies for fabrication and 
return to the supply system or otherwise accounted for as components, end items, 
or residual material. 

21. Stock In Transit from Procurement is that materiel shipped by a con- 
tractor, accepted at origin for the Government, but not yet received into the 
Supply System. 

22. Stock In Transit between Storage Locations is property within the supply 
system shipped from one installation but not yet taken up on the stock records 
of the receiving locations. 

REPORTING INSTRUCTIONS 


GENERAL 


1. These instructions, together with the basic Instruction and the definitions in 
Inclosure 1, should provide adequate guidance for the preparation of the required 
reports. 

2. For reporting purposes, Principal Items will be considered to be (1) Army 
Procurement and Production items, (2) Navy Bureau-controlled items, (3) Air 
Force designated items, and (4) comparable Marine Corps items. Until the 
Federal Cataloging program is implemented, each military department will 
report as “Major Category of Materiel,’ (column 1), the following: 

a. Stock Fund Items: 
(1) Single Manager Divisions of the departmental Stock Fund, as 
may be established. 
(2) Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force—as specified in the Stock 
Fund Charters of the respective departments. 
(3) Army—by groupings within the Stock Fund Division of each 
Technical Service, subdivided as follows: 
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(a) Quartermaster : 

1. Subsistence 

2. Petroleum Oils and Lubricants 

3. General Supplies 

4, Clothing and Equipage 
(b) Engineer : 

1. General Supplies 

2. Repair Parts 
(c) Signal: 

1. Equipment, Components, and Materials 

2. Repair Parts 
(d) Chemical: 

1. General Supplies 

2. Repair Parts 
(e) Transportation: 

1. General Supplies 

2. Repair Parts 

8. Aviation Field Supplies (when capitalized ) 
(f) Ordnance: 

1. Tools and Equipment 
. Cleaning, Preserving Material, and Hardware 
Repair Parts for AA Artillery and Seacoast Artillery 
Repair Parts for Fire Control 
Repair Parts for Artillery and Target Material 
. Repair Parts for Small Arms and Automatic Weapons 
Repair Parts for Combat Vehicles (excluding tanks) 
. Repair Parts for Non-Combat Vehicles 
. Repair Parts for Tanks 

10. Other Vehicle Repair Parts 
(zg) Medical-Dental 
(h) Defense Supply Service 
b. Principal and Secondary Items not Stock Funded : 

(1) Navy—by Navy Cognizance Codes for supply management of Navy 
material as stated in Bureau of Supply and Accounts Manual. 

(2) Air Force—by Principal Categories of Supply as presently em- 
ployed in Inventory Accounting (Monetary). 

(3) Marine Corps—by Major Categories of Supply as stated in 
Marine Corps Supply Classification. 

(4) Army—by Technical Services except that Ordnance will be sub- 
divided in a manner similar to Stock Fund with a category for Ammu- 
nition added; Engineer subdivided into Motorized Equipment, Bridge 
Equipment, and Other; Signal subdivided into Radio Apparatus and 
Other; Transportation subdivided into Railway, Marine, Aircraft, and 
Other. 

8. Dollar amounts for “Stocks in Hands of Contractors (GFM)” and “Stocks 
In-Transit’’, will be stated in total only for each seetion of DD Form 1138, without 
regard to category. Stocks in hands of contractors (GFM) and in-transit from 
procurement or between storage locations must be reported in total for Secondary 
Items—Stock Funded (section 3); when accounting procedures are developed 
for appropriation financed materiel, in accordance with the requirements of para- 
graph III C 2, DOD Directive 400.8, in-transit materiel in this category will be 
reported as well. 

4. Stocks of items in retail level storage (post, camp, station or base) which 
are not included in the financial property accounting or reporting system of a 
service because of relative size of stocks, or other reason, will be included in each 
of the category totals, once annually, on an actual basis or as statistically esti- 
mated. These amounts should be included in the report for the quarter ending 
the fiscal year, with the basis of entry discussed in the narrative portion of the 
report. 

5. Dollar amounts will be reported to the nearest thousand. Line item counts 
may be reported to the nearest hundred, or may be as counted. When actual 
counts are reported, they will be identified by a footnote. 

6. In cases where data required by the report is not available, the annotation 
“NAV” will be made on the applicable line and column. Where the particular 
requirement is not applicable, the line or space should be annotated “NAP”. 
“NAV” notations will be discussed in the Narrative Report. 
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a) 


7. Unserviceable stocks will be included in total stocks and in each segmenta- 
tion of stocks on hand as appropriate. 


II, SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 


1. DD Form 1138: 

a. Total Stocks (column 3) will reflect all stocks owned by the report- 
ing service, whether or not located in the storage and distribution sys- 
tem of another department. 

b. Data may be reported as of a date thirty (30) days before the end 
of each calendar quarter (except for fiscal year end reports) in the 
ease of overseas and afloat stocks if the report is so annotated. 

ec. Item counts may be developed annually and carried forward for 
each succeeding quarter of the fiscal year. Item counts generally will 
be developed during the buying program and disposal program review. 

d. Returns from repair during the period reported and a projection 
of reparable scheduled for repair are shown as memorandum entries in 
columns 21 and 22. 

e. Entries for “Scheduled for Repair” (column 21) will be the amount 
scheduled for the current fiscal year, as may be adjusted in each succeed- 
ing quarter. Explain in the Narrative Report. 

. Narrative Report: 

a. The Narrative Report will be prepared in accordance with the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, and will show in the heading: 

(1) Name of reporting military department. 

(2) Period reported and “as of” date of data, if appropriate. 

b. The Narrative Report will include: 

(1) The military department’s brief analysis of each exceptional 
condition or trend, and any corrective action needed that has been taken 
or planned. 

(2) A brief explanation of action underway and planned availability 
of the data now indicated as “NAV.” 

(3) Additional explanatory notes such as when the reported data are 
incomplete. 

(4) Comments and recommendations as the military departments may 
wish to make. 

(5) In year-end reports only, a distribution of the grand total of total 
stocks owned (Format A-3), by location, as follows: 

(a) Continental United States. 

(b) United States Territories and Possessions. (These are: 
Hawaii, Alaska, Aleutian Islands, Puerto Rice, the Virgin Islands, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Mariannas, Midway, Wake, and Johnston 
Islands. ) 

(c) Overseas areas. 

(6) Summary supply management statements for each reporting quar- 
ter in accordance with Format A, covering dollar receipts into, and issues 
from the system ; and total stocks owned by military departments. 


to 


Format A 


Format for summary statements—Supply management, for calendar quarter ending 
(date) 


[In thousands of dollars] 


1. RECEIPTS INTO SYSTEM 


| ret 
Item | Appropriation | Stock funded 
financed 


| 


Central procurement (less GSA)-............-.------- Sab leciiinkassaebeh his a Ctsescdebseck hls acess 
Local procurement (less GSA)_.....-.-.--------- Pisnetiicemies dae b tsa einen an kuatiielen lntiniaiiecniinmadek 
Military manufacture ____________- uy * a ae Sonn a Sad Sais oo 
Other Department of Defense agencies 

General Services Administration (local) _...-.-..-- ere i 
General Services Administration (central) -_........---...-----.--------- Lda oils pkaak bone 
Other yt stieet et see eh sstkesat 





T 


Tm 
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} 
2, ISSUES FROM SYSTEM q 
Item Appropriation | Stock funded 
financed 
Within military departments idiuiiek Sahota cei tabi avd ee ee : 
' Other Departme nt of Defense age ncies eo ‘as sei clades PN Lobe see 
| Military defense assistance programs-.---...---- i asa eaeneiel pote Ltn chi dena ite tea 
j emi secdcacencuens Saw ~asseéccuasonewe ——— =e Seema : a onan looceegdesaeaeth 
detent beid  ateeen— 3 t 
3. TOTAL STOCKS OWNED 
| le — pnciianlioes . ececegli canis 
i 
: Secondary items 
i Principal ote ee AS . 
j Item Total items | 
i Appropria- | Stock funded \ 
' | tion financed . 
a a Sa . - = bn. : 
: : seer : 
Total stocks in storage (sum of column 3, DD . 
Form 1138) __.._- Sealed ; ; Sa , odaedekee ; 
Stocks in hands of contrac tors (GFM)___--_-_- - é ah oe ' 
Stocks in transit, total. _....___- acecasae ; a? ee | 
From procurement. __- sos cates biceine ae z cal sii : 
i Between storage locations....--------_-- io denaiibaeaisindsastadaa aed ; Seaman : ‘22. ; 
BROS SURE acnGinoomacuatnodned : 











6etses 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—SUMMARY 
Spare parts and repatr parts program 


[Thousands] 

















Actual, | Estimated, | Estimated, 
| fiscal year | fiscal year | fiseal-year 
| 1956 | 1957 1958 
1, Inventories at end of year_..-......-----.--- ---.----| $4,316,598 | $3,924,308 | $3, 719, 780 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks_----- eed 908. 890 508 | 703, 310 
(b) Mobilization reserve stocks_._---.-_- ——e | 247,700 | 222, 596 | 2830, 093 
(c) Econcmic retention stocks___.---- Soeneoaneen eT ee 1, 356, 788 | 1, 300, 584 
(d) Contingency retention stocks_-- . . | 9, 400 &, 404 | 9, 704 
(e) Excess and surplus stocks--------- ‘i Pe | 1,304, 208 1, 226 957 | 1, 105, 909 
(f) Unserviceable (Army)---......---- : om 296, 066 319, 955 280, 980 
2, On order at end of year........-.......-...-.-. Seeere ve 458, 259 384, 399 388, 685 
3. Total assets on hand and on order_.--- guncuce nel 4, 774, 857 | "4, 309, 297 [ "€ "108, 465 
4. Value of material issued during year_- | 743,103 | 719, 861 685, 290 
5. Obligaticns for the year by source of funding: | 
Stock fund---- 2. peewee weewees cece mewewe~} 199,850. | 240,818 | 309, 383 
Procurement and production... tnnerceanasnsanseneree| 49, 536.4 | 29, 145 41, 664 
Operations and maintenance..---.........-...--..--.-- 30,091 | 60, 196 | 79, 845 





Note.—The total of line 1—inventories—is greater than the sum of lines 1 (a) a 1 (f) because the 
breakout of Army aircraft spare parts by these categories is not available. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, SPARE PARTS AND RepartrR Parts ProGRAM 


Category: Ordnance 


[Thousands] 




















Actual, | Estimated, | Estimated, 
| fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
1956 | 1957 1958 
ace ao aa - Pe an 
i RDIEIEE BE GE FONE thew aren sn ng nn anon sees ceckesee | $3, 224, 600 | $3, 093, 100 | $2, 886, 800 
Penenniems — — ene 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks..................-..-.-- 680, 7 630, 900 581, 100 
(b) Mobilization reserve stocks..............-...-.---- -| 125, 900 25, 600 } 125, 000 
(c) Economic retention stocks...........-.....-..----.- 1, 044, 400 | 1, 012, 400 980, 400 
(d) Contingency retention stocks.__.........-- aes | 3, 100 3, 000 2, 500 
(e) Excess and surplus stocks.................-.22..... 1, 123, 400 1, 048, 900 | 974, 400 
OE) SI IOUIED UAT anttgnic cnccncacccccosnscmeswes 247, 100 ha, 272, 300 | 223, 400 
2. On order at end of year_............-.------.---------0----- | 246, 298 | 238, 200 ‘| 999, 200 
3. Total assets on hand and on order_...........-.-.---- 3 470, 898 | | 3, 331, 300 : 3, 116, | 000 
4. Value of material issued during year i en linalr 433, 000 480, 000 | 470, 000 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: 
Stock fund_...-._._- pceeen ial eae 151, 418 | 194, 000 | 245, 000 
Operations and maimtenance...........-.- ai neniet 1 3, 700 | 1 3, 700 | 2 3, 700 
| | | 
1 P-2531. 
3 P-2350. 


Remarks: Total inventory includes the amount of unserviceable stocks (1. f.) which cannot be used until 


ired. 
xamples of items in economic retention and contingency retention stocks: Plate, target beam; bar, side- 


car frame. 


88601—57—pt. 1——-17 
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Category: Medical 


[Thousands] 








ec nundacscnedcacnennaimnnais 


(a) Peacetime operating stocks....................-.-.- 
(6) Mobilization reserve stocks_...........-...-...-...- 
(c) Economic retention stocks_..........-.-...-...----- 
(d) Contingency retention stocks__..............-...-.. 
{e) Excess and surplus stocks.-......................-.- 
ae ae 


I a rascndccnecsnsuccscusass 


3. Total assets on hand and on order_._..-.....-......-. 


4. Value of material issued during year-------.....-...------- 


5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: 
Stock fund 
Operations and maintenance---......-......-.-.-.-..-- 











Actual, Estimated, Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year | fiseal year 
1956 1957 1958 
ee 

$1, 5 $711 $636 
600 300 250 
300 177 177 
500 200 175 
0 4 4 
100 25 25 
0 5 | 5 
— —————————— =|= — ———————— =|— —— [I 
157 39 avy 39 
~ er] oo] «aS 
422 125 125 
| 
176 346 | 260 
296 296 | 206 








Remarks: Total inventory includes the amount of unserviceable stocks (1. f.) which cannot be used 


until repaired. 


Examples of items in economic retention or contingency retention stocks are: Photographers and roent 


genographic accessory assembly (4 x 10 size). 


Category: Engineer 


[Thousands] 




















Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
— a | — 
! 

1. Inventories at end of year..................-...----- $344, 400 | $321, 195 | $297, 847 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks_.............-.._.---- 58, 100 24, 625 23, 500 
(6) Mobilization reserve stocks__..._......---- 9, 900 11, 335 22, 411 
(c) Economic retention stocks ___.........--..-- 189, 900 179, 835 | 166, 936 
(d) Contingency retention stocks._...........__- 600 0 | 0 
(e) Excess and surplus stocks. sunbeam : 84, 300 104, 000 84, 000 
ON eee 1, 600 1, 400 | 1, 000 
2. On order at end of year_........... stctinbetast anes a 204 eur 9,4 635 | 6,150 
3. Total assets on hand and on order-- ~ 352, 6044; 330, 830 | 303, 997 
4. Value of material issued during year__-___- 55, 159 31, 245 | 30, 145 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: ‘Stock fund 20, 995 20, 000 | 24, 138 





Remarks: Total inventory includes the amount of unserviceable stocks (1 (f)) which cannot be used until 
repaired. Examples of items in economic retention and contingency retention stock are: 


Crankshafts. 








Ol 
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Category: Transportation 




















[Thousands] 
Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
I Se OIE OE IO a icicncncnntndensawansnasessanén $34, 400 $74, 100 $112, 000 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks--------- sa 15, 400 20, 600 25, 800 
(b) Mobilization reserve stocks_-.------- <iiieiaieicad 1, 500 16, 900 32, 300 
(c) Economic retention stocks__...........-.-..------ 3, 400 8, 500 11, 800 
(d) Contingency retention stocks_.............-.----.--- 1, 200 3, 000 4, 800 
(e) Excess and surplus stocks- ---------- anes lm ares 12, 400 21, 300 30, 200 
(f) Unserviceable (Army)....-.----- shibiablantreemitaina'e eG 500 3, 800 7, 100 
a )  coancousoeeeas | 4,280 ~ 7,500!  ——«*10, 700 
3. Total assets on hand and on order_.....-...-.-------- 38, 680 | “81,600 | 122, 700 
4. Value of material issued during year._...............-- aaah 17, 836 9, 900 19, 900 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: 

SG Pas 5 5 ca aca ecarnNaeaeheses cases cneneesanes 456 | 1, 727 2, 563 
Procurement and production 1 AE RE -4 | 284 9 





on Total inventory includes the amount of unserviceable stocks (1. f.) which cannot be used until 
repaired: 

Total inventories also include the value of parts within the stock fund and at locations where inventories 
are not currently carried within the stock fund. 

Examples of items in economic retention and contingency retention stocks are: Propeller shaft, ship, 
engine, diesel. 


Category: Signal 














[Thousands] 
Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
1. Inventories at end of year.....................- csmeycewvaing $508, 200 $247, 525 $235, 447 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks................---- came 100, 200 31, 741 23, 962 
(b) Mobilization reserve stocks............---- Scan 102, 900 58, 114 89, 035 
(c) Economic retention stocks... ---- inakantun aiieeicareina 221, 500 113, 320 105, 570 
(d) Contingency retention stocks..............-..-.-.--- 4, 500 2, 400 ; 

(e) Excess and surplus stocks. -_.............-.---. a 63, 300 36, 850 9, 380 
(J). UT eRees CANNES) 5-2-0205. oo cenncecen- ae 15, 800 5, 100 5, 100 
ie, SAORI OE EEE Oe SOE ie hivainscnnncssddenkakoennaseenawae 97, 716 3 948 32, 860 
3. Total assets on hand and on order_..-..--.-.-.-.----- 605, 916 281, 473 268, 307 

4. Value of material issued during year__..-..--.---.-...--...- 165, 882 95, 167 73, 2 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: stock fund. -- 23, 260 20, 800 | 31,316 


| 





Remarks: Total inventory includes the amount of unserviceable stocks (1.f.) which cannot be used until 
repaired. 

Examples of items in economic retention or contingency retention stocks are: Mounting, MT-327-GR; 
Amplifier, AF-RF. 


— a 
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Category: Chemical 

















[Thousands] 
Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 | 1958 

1. Inventories at end of year._............-- ss egmnasiaedeteuaeaeciern $19, 000 $16, 400 $14, 100 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks_..........-- i etenpialitinas 1, 100 1, 900 | 1, 600 
(6) Mobilization reserve stocks. .........- weihsih ccna 3, 200 5, 300 6, 000 
(c) Economic retention stocks........................- 12, 800 8, 700 6, 200 
(d) Contingency retention stocks.................--.- 0 0 0 
(e) Excess and surplus stocks............-- dees 1, 500 400 200 
({) Unserviceable (Army)-_---.....--.---..---.- aan 400 100 | 100 
en ES OE Rca evcenteseccces sain ddos i, er" Tenge dele aa 484 
3. Total assets on hand and on order.................-- 19, 563 Py 16, $30; 14, 584 
4. Value of material issued during year__..._........_- 2, 400 3, 600 3, 500 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: stock fund 606 625 1, 975 





Remarks: Total inventory includes the amount of unserviceable stocks (1. f.) which cannot be used until 
repaired. 

Examples of items in economic retention or contingency retention stocks are: Tach-O-Meter, M-1; 
Mirxing and transfer unit. 





Category: Quartermaster 















































[Thousands] 
Actual, Estimated, Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
1, Inventories at end of year_...............-- ictemenwennens $83, 600 $59, 362 | $43, 145 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks.......................-- 17, 7 8, 77% 8, 250 
6) Mobilization reserve stocks... eeweunweusesueuns 4, 000 5, 170 5, 170 
c) Economic retention stocks. -...................--.-.- 41, 300 28, 061 21, 046 
d) Contingency retention stocks.......................]..-........-- cob anc edenis dca ceatacahte 
NN nd cnccenccsecnecsees 19, 200 15, 408 7, 704 
EE EE isn cncbisussabnotoocSassee 1, 400 1, 950 975 
eR Ge TE SO phi dtiindcnsccwabamncccctesscdcsncns 4, 234 bite +952 | a 1 857 
3. Total assets on hand and on order_.................-- 87, 834 60, 314 44, 002 
4. Value of material issued during year.-_..................-.- 19, 452 10, 424 12, 200 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: Stock fund__- 2, 939 3, 320 4, 131 
1CONUS depots only. 


Remarks: Total inventory includes the amount of unserviceable stocks (1. f.) which is not available for 


Examples of items in economic retention and contingency retention stocks are: Gear sets, materials- 
handling equipment; differentials, materials-handling equipment. 
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Category: Army aircraft 














[Thousands] 
Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
1. Inventories at end of year................----- weubanaemenee $60, 000 $64, 700 $80, 000 
(a) Peacetime operating stock.............---..-.------ (4) Q) (4) 
(b) Mobilization reserve stock_............. 0 0 0 
(c) Economic retention stock ___.........-- Rt (‘) (4) () 
(d) Contingency retention stock 1 (4) () 
(e) Bxovss and surpline stocks. ...... ............04--0. (@) ( 0) 
mi ga ey 7. a 28, 000 30, 600 40, 800 
2. On order at end of year.............-...-.. ia alanis ihiagzaials 78, 100 80, 000 80, 300 
3. Total assets on hand and on order....-.......-..----- 138, 100° 44,7 700 160, 300 
4. Value of materiel issues during year-_-_- heeteasamenidaeds 29, 200 46, 200 48, 900 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: 
Operations and maintenance, project 2531. .........--.- 19, 300 30, 000 35, 400 
Procurement and production, project 4061............+. 27, 200 24, 800 34, 800 


1 Not available, 


Remarks: A breakdown of the on-hand inventories and statements as to its worth is not possible as depot 
stocks are controlled by the Air Force. In addition to operation and maintenance funds listed for fiscal 
year 1958, $12,000,000 is being requested for depot maintenance parts to support fiscal year 1958 estimated 
consumption requirements. 

Total inventory includes the amount of unserviceable stocks (1 (f)) which cannot be used until repaired. 


Category: Guided missiles 























[Thousands] 
Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
1. Inventories at end of year....--..- dniksiakdosncsiieescokeus $40, 898 $47, 305 $49, 805 
(a) Peacetime operating stock...........-.-.-+.-«-.-«-- 35, 090 36, 759 88, 848 
(b) op iisation reserve pom anton sSteuntidaemeeadiaaaesie 0 0 0 
(c) Economic retention stock. -.......-..--....--.----- one 
(d) Contingency retention stock. . .......-...-..-..--.- } 4, 534 5, 772 » 457 
(e) Excess and surplus stock .....-.-....--......---.--. & 74 0 
ee can ea on cw mmhahin maaan naan 1, 266 4,7 2, 500 
2. On order at end of year.....-------.------.----- sigaatt ‘48,617 14,195 28, 095 
3. Total assets on hand and on order_........-.-------- 59, 615 - 61, 500° 77, 900 
4. Value of materiel issued during year_........---...--...-..- 19, 752 33, 200 , 300 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding-...-..-...-.-- () () (3) 
Operations and maintenance.--.........--..----.----- 6, 795 26, 500 40, 449 
Procurement and production (project OM) 20002. 22, 336 4, 061 6, 855 





1 Project 2551. 
2 Project 2531. 
3 Project 2300. 


Remarks: It is considered that the large percentage of inventory on hand is usable inventory. Due to the 
unpredictability of parts’ failures, certain of these au will undoubtedly fail to be required; however, 
studies are under way to furnish these parts as GFE in future production contracts. Parts listed in le 


are parts where rate of current demand does not qualify them for the peacetime operating stock. As the 
equipment ages the parts may well generate rapid demands, Therefore, until more experience is gained 
on the equipment the parts will be kept in reserve. 

Total inventory includes the amount of unserviceable stocks (1. f.) which cannot be used until repaired. 
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DEPARTMENT OF Navy—SuUMMARY 


Spare parts and repair parts program 











[Thousands] 
Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
De eb hintikvw nc daccccenccccsescsss $1, 514, 069.4 |$1, 954, 722.6 | $1, 694, 527.5 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks................---.---.- 82, 279.7 194, 259. 6 221, 992.0 
(6) Mobilization reserve stocks...............-..----.-- 791, 864.5 | 1,019, 976.5 1, 017, 364.8 
(c) Economic retention stocks_------ 516, 317.9 659, 874.3 406, 831.0 
(d) Contingency retention stocks... . bl 13, 945.3 14, 061.9 14, 055. 7 
(e) TEROOE EE GE DIE GOOERS... «25 nn ccc ccc ccc ccccccene 109, 662. 0 66, 550. 3 34, 284.0 
2. On order at end of year........-----------------.----------- 40,124.1 |  86,267.7 | 117, 716.3 
3. Total assets on hand and on order...........-.-----.- 1, 554, 193.5 "2, 040, 990. 3 ec 812, 243.8 
4. Value of material issued during year_................-....-- 116, 930. 3 205, 357. 8 217, 911.0 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: 
aol i tle ot Nanak aint teint, akieiakale 43, 033.0 109, 932. 0 156, 330. 0 
Operations and maintenance. --.................-.....- 4, 929.8 4, 996.3 4, 524.5 
Procurement and production._........-..-..--.--.----- 464. 2 415. 95 386. 55 





SPARE Parts AND RePark PARTS PROGRAM 


INVENTORY DATA—NAVY 
NSA categories: 
A—Electrical fittings—Whole category 
B—Material-handling equipment—Spare and repair parts only 
E—Photographic equipment—Spare and repair parts only 
H—Ships parts—Whole category 
L—Medical—Spare and repair parts only 
N—Electronics—Whole category 
P—Submarine parts—Whole category 
Y—Vehicular spares—Whole category 
APA categories : 
F—Major electronics—Spare and repair parts only 
J—Major ordnance—Those spare and repair parts not included in Z 
R—Aeronautical spares—Whole category 
S—Major een equipment—Those spare and repair parts not included 
in 
T—Special devices—Spare and repair parts only 
Z—Ordnance spares—Whole category 


This enclosure contains information on Navy spare parts and repair parts 
programs as of the end of fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. Individual sheets 
have been prepared for each category of material concerned in the study. Where 
information is not currently available, an indication of the reason therefor has 
been indicated. 

The individual sheets indicate those portions of the reported inventories which 
were in less than new condition as of June 30, 1956. 

With the exception of the portion of stocks reported in the economic retention 
stratum which can be used to satisfy peacetime demands, the stocks reported 
in 1c, 1d, and 1e of the attached sheets are not required to satisfy current fore- 
seeable demands. Items reported in le will be disposed of. 

The following comments apply generally to all stocks reported in items le 
and 1d of the individual categories of material. 


1c Economic retention stocks 


Definition—That portion of the quantity in long supply which it has been 
determined will be retained for future peacetime issue of consumption as being 
more economical than future replenishment by procurement; however, no portion 
of any item to be retained as economic retention stock may be retained as con- 
tingency retention stock. 

Sources.—Stocks held in this stratum are generally the result of : 

(a) War-ending stocks remaining from World War II or the Korean 
crisis, or 
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(b) Technical obsolescence, whereby stocks of repair parts are made ob- 
solescent as a parent equipment is superseded by improvement in a weapons 
or equipment program. 

Policy for retention.—It is current Navy policy to retain that portion of the 
quantity of stock in long supply which it has been determined can be used to 
satisfy future peacetime demand more economically than future replenishment 
by procurement. Implementing procedures have been designed to insure maxi- 
mum use of material retained in the economic retention stratum. In general, 
economic retention stocks of an item are redistributed to point of need, unless 
it can be demonstrated that such action would be economically undesirable 
(i. e., costs of redistribution would exceed value of material). Quantities of an 
item in economic retention stock in excess of a 5-year stock, or lower deter- 
mined system retention level, will be disposed of. 


1d Contingency retention stock 

Definition.—That portion of the quantity in long supply of an obsolete or non- 
standard item for which no programed requirement exists and which normally 
would be considered as excess stock, but which it has been determined will be 
retained for possible military or defense contingencies; however, no portion of 
any item to be retained as contingency retention stock may be retained as eco- 
nomic retention stock. 

Sources.—Stocks held in this stratum are generally the result of weapon obso- 
lescence or supersedure. They are distinguished from economic retention stocks 
in that there is no peacetime demand for items in this stratum. A price example 
of material retained in this stratum is that of 20-millimeter shipboard anti- 
aircraft guns used extensively during World War II, but found to be relatively 
ineffective in modern naval warfare. Because of the low return to be expected 
in disposing of these weapons and their possible use during an extreme emer- 
gency (e. g., manning roadblocks, etc.) the decision was made to hold the guns 
in Navy stocks rather than to dispose of them. 

Policy for retention.—Items exempted from the disposal program for retention 
as contingency retention stock require specific justification based on military 
requirements and use. Few items are retained in this stratum. 

Examples of items retained in 1c above (economic reserve) are as follows: 


EXAMPLE 1.—Navy material in long supply 


1. Stock No.: AS5935-224-5347 
2. Nomenclature: Connector set, electrical 
3. Unit of issue: Each 
4. Unit price: $135 
5. Mobilization materiel requirement : 
Sb it IR lee crerka  . asctnarmseehionianigp acim eaiaaanseel celts 421 
CP) SEE WON on ei i nara eeee en etalemeadteded $56, 835 
6. Mobilization materiel procurement capability : 
MASI NE cee ate Dae ee, oh A cea necscnpen tehatcamnee hee Gebel 262 
COP Ree VOrOG see oS oe naaaainaeitekionatabenest $35, 370 
7. M-day materiel requirement: 
066) | RINGING die cele nein wineries dina eee Ine ab he 159 
RD RRR WORT ices nincisesessese cab nacional tacit tain aiines $21, 465 
8. Mobilization reserve stock : 
OAD: INI EI ain hciacscadanisceienen sense wiser dooidinas oranddiateomcmaaiolaaaaa aaa aaa 151 
I ca IRI 5 silence ae $20, 385 
9. Peacetime operating stock: 
Oe te cach sien dinucleotide 8 
CRP Bree Wa icici ecccccnncncemins siggy hentai ayaa camara ad == ek, 080 
10. Economic reserve stock: 
OR Ma hs svn es se ceca nena casancecaieaaaitina aman iaae ak lick 7 
Cy eee WURTUIG... «. as....--<c-tonserennnanreesheteneeadiamiaial aes dateeiaaii caer $10, 125 
11. Excess stock: 
CO OY rks caieeenen ord conveucnebtens deel eagliamieeetinsiecsinemanlaas iain tie 20 
I) Pes 0 I la a cencccacn.asanas an acta aaa isdn in guaelndladeasaalardas cane Rtcen cag ame aa $2, 7 
12. Additional information for economic reserve: 
(a) Caprent igete rate (per month) s..2os cst cence 1. 25 
(b) Number of years supply in economic reserve____-___-_______- 5 
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EXAMPLE 2.—Navy material in long supply 


1. Stock No.: N16~-T-67140 
2. Nomenclature: Electron tube type 717A 
3. Unit of issue: Each 
4. Unit price: $5.30 
5. Mobilization materiel requirement: 
I i eh wired 6, 124 
I caer shemes erembbrnerhennin ey $32, 457 
6. Mobilization material procurement capability ; 
ia Sa De an tase hih ex biaslpnad dulce iin petite 407 
(b) Dollar value_.-_--+-- Sate eieadeta anette tidied Whar tadhdia dalndtacne tdaanins $2, 157 
7. M-day materiel requirement: 
i as cps bei mincrin lagnes or nvesease 5, 717 
RI a ect Ey SOI Ie Yeu: $30, 300 
8. Mobilization reserve stock: 
(apr peebitpa ies ors ei a shale teluuecll 8, 328 
opmoilad walwegid oi oie bud. loo eeoeru ey loses $17, 639 
9. Peacetime operating stock: 
(a) Quantity (includes 1,392 for MDAP)-__------.-__-_______- 2, 389 
Pane Gee I endian n dtd SUL $12, 662 
10. Economic reserve stock : 
GeocQuaitityinns.c10ul bodsivesiiein sis cad. bess 9, 587 
Com Da@liariweheee cu ol uel sul died oo ue cared $50, 810 
11. Excess stock: 
tay Quemtiteind es UY ps ig ieietin Jr) au 14, 581 
(2) CetnS Vanes. SAL So oboe ace Le ce eb ah $77, 279 
12. Additional information for economic reserve: 
(a) Current issue rate (per month) __.-..__.__-_-________-__- 166 
(6) Number of years’ supply in economic reserve__.___________ 4.8 
EXAMPLE 3.—Navy material in long supply 
1. Stock No. HF11 PMS 10108 
2. Nomenclature: Seal oil coupling 
3. Unit of issue: Hach 
4. Unit price: $1.20 
5. Mobilization materiel requirement: 


SOR ac RR ES AGB PR ae A a a 866 

eT I nc tect cimae i i es $1, 039. 20 
6. Mobilization materiel procurement capability : 

Ce I iii carinii cntmemcig Tae aa ee eo fae 137 

Cb) Detar Verwe ee kttut, ae leah als . $164.40 
7. M-day materiel requirement: 

Cb) OIA iitac wise 2 Bs 3 Be as 729 

Si NN I area wh 8 en we, 2 _-. $874.80 
8. Mobilization reserve stock: 

ee ONegi hs ate lelc ui auo cee Oe ek 538 

See NO oe occ . $645.60 
9. Peacetime operating stock: 

iia et fe Bs Oo ene 191 

COp- ten” NERRO nas Seo So tierece tee ee. $229. 20 
10. Economic reserve stock: 

ie ee 0 oGe 2 ce or et re eae 955 

epee ener eth rr a re Be a hee nein $1, 146. 00 
11. Excess stock: 

I ee Se aha cicinccle san he msroenmanee 88 

es aa nanenede oes neee $99. 60 
12. Additional information for economic reserve: 

my) vm, ID OUR I ee 16 


(b) Number of years supply in economic reserve___._______- 5 


ee 





1, 


yee ~S 
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| 
| 
SpaRE Parts aND RepatrR Parts ProGRAM 
Category: Special shipboard electrical fittings and fixtures (A cognizance) 
[Thousands] 
| Actual, | Estimated, | Estimated, 

| fiscal year fiscal year fiseal year : 
| 1956 | 1957 | 1958 : 
| 
el tie een eS | = — - -r —— : 
1, Inventories at end of year_..........-- < cintabageeiele _ %, 129 | $27, 999 | $20, 699 : 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks_-_._- Saampenenamraa 6, 024 ‘| 6, 634 rs 634 ) 
(b) Mobilization reserve stocks... .__--- Sena 10, 109 | 10, 279 9, 979 : 
j (c) Economic retention stocks _.....-...--- amermatn 8, 657 8, 557 | 3, 597 : 
; (d) Contingency retention stocks__---- pina ioinanbaied 2 0 0 | 0 ; 
| (e) Excess and surplus stocks- ------ oe 9, 339 2, 529 | 1, 489 : 
i = ——_—=—= : 

2. On order at end of year. -_-...........---- cinhess dae eee ae | 7, 261 | 5,811 | 17,601 

3. Total assets on hand and on order uichosteaatednieena’ % 390 33, 810 1 28, 390 

{ 4, Value of material issued during year sli enal dhaiihietenrhaandinattt 9, 234 | 9, 000 | 9, 000 
| 5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: i 
i BOCK IONE coc cecwssesvevswiswscucuwssveswctesvesdeccs } 9, 057 | 7, 000 18, 800 : 
Operations and maintenance (list by budge t project) eae teenmmest panes dniaateereiiremenieatliobes . 

' - - <-<-e4=8 


Procurement and production (list by budget project) — teed Sdn 


1 Includes $2,500,000 MRS. 
Remarks: Of the total inventories shown in item 1 above, $899,000 was in less than new condition as of 
June 30, 1956. 
Category: Material handling equipment—spare and repair parts only (B cognizance) 


[Thousands] 








| Actual, Estimatec 
| fiscal year fiscal year 
| 1956 } 957 
} | 
1. Inventories at end of year_.......-....----- iestewacah ean $185 | $459 $65 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks...............-..-...--- | 185 | 159 65 
(Db) i Geeeeeres PONE OGD WENOED oe ode cc ose ce cccccuccleccenumaeennts I cadiegenpmeroere ill ee hia rineninialiocionn 
(c) Economic retention stocks _._....- cinta nas|acscectedanie a odqpantmenn 
(d) Contingency retention stocks___- Mancaendiaaiaal ‘aa 
(e) Excess and surplus stocks... ...............-.-..... 1 icqconeucnmunetacamep Serheneienen int etiedh 
2. On order at end of year...............--- : ina 0} 0 0 
7 Total assets on hand and on order_______.-._-_.------- 185 | 459. | 65 
4. Value of material issued during year aa ioe Coad 28 | 33 | 304 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: | | 
COs ce conto ee dcdoss a aaetens 0 | 307 | 300 


Operations and maintenance (list by budget project) _..|-- 
Procurement and production (list by budget project) ___|.. 


Remarks: It is considered there are no unserviceable spare and repair parts in this category. 
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Category: Photographic material—Spare and repair parts only (E cognizance) 














[Thousands] 
Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 ! 1957 1958 
Bs a IS ike siren ccecccccccncocclacsececcsscoss $849 $839 
(a). Peacetime operating stocks.........................|.........-.... 307 309 
(6) Mobilization reserve stocks..................-...-..|.-.......-.-.- 253 253 
10) FD PONENT HOI i ers ck cccccccccccclacsocdcaessues 210 200 
(d) Contingency retention stocks.......................|.........-...- 0 0 
a a te 79 77 
—— | |] 
er Oe I er I hi enatndennnmidscdcidscdcoccatsslaskeapeencames 255 230 
3. Total assets on hand and on order._...............-.-}...-.....-.-.- 1, 104 1, 069 
eee er I I nn ncccwunloncccenccocccs 201 203 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: 

I etianoenneawnnan 125 | 130 
Operations and maintenance (list by budget project) -..|.......-...-..}.-.----- 2-22} 
Procurement and production (list by budget project)..|.......-.-....|.-..-------..- eRe 6 AT 





1 Photographie material was financed under the aie purchases account prior to July 1, 1956. 
The spare and repair part portion of the inventory as of June 30, 1956, is estimated to be $920,000. 


bas mag It is considered the spare and repair parts of photographic material are all in serviceable 
condition. 


Category: Ships repair paris (H cognizance) 








[Thousands] 
Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
a 1 $9, 235 $509, 855 $337, 245 
a) Peacetime operating stocks....................---.- 1, 263 40, 223 64, 323 
6) Mobilization reserve stocks..................---.--- 2, 736 200, 266 198, 806 
¢c) Economic retention stocks_-..............-..--...-- 4, 236 262, 596 60, 006 
(d) Contingency retention stocks....................--- 0 0 0 
(e) ‘peess ame aurplue stocks...................5....2... 1, 000 6, 77 14, 110 
2. On order at end of year.................-.------------------ 2,250; 28,699 | 2 37, 209 
3. Total assets on hand and on order.............---.--- 11, 494 538, 554 2 374, 454 
4. Value of material issued during year_...._.._.........---.-- 2, 763 65, 000 | 75, 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: 
NS deh ba eRe es eskaeendccsccconeaaseu a dl 2, 440 


45, 000 | 
Operations and maintenance (list by budget project) _..|.........--..-|--.-- vase PE ho 
Procurement and production (list by budget project) .__|_..........---|-- 





| ° 
| 





1 Inventory of ““H” material dually financed prior to July 1, 1956. Amounts shown are stock fund values 
only. (The APA June 30, 1956, inventory amounted to $450,126,000.) 
2 Includes $13,000,000 M RS. 


Remarks: Of the total inventories shown in item 1 above, $825,000 was in less than new condition as of 


June 30, 1956, in Navy stock account. (The APA unserviceable inventory as of the same date amounted 
to $9,187,000.) 


EP 
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Category: Medical and dental material—Spare and repair parts only (retail fund) 
(L cognizance) 








4 VERS OF MRGSSTEE TINO CUTE FOOT io oie cnc cwcwcccnwss lececelidl Ccbuas eccccscconeucs 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: 
ONE rahi. cnt bUCRL AND 6 Lite. nieg, hes eine nenenespacdgendésas  seseesepsesedagbenlighwenien 
Operations and maintenance (list by budget project) 
Procurement and production (list by budget project) 


[Thousands] 
Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956! 1957! 1958 1 
1. Inventories at end of year 
(a), Pemsene RUNTORINE BOOT... necnnvwcuesesewcenlsscnseda cen esa leuie plesk daapastecomle 
(2). REG pee MONIT VG GOON... .. 2 nnncnnncmuscnewens| ssccnkaudadeds secescccsqnteslssgsssahenonl 
GlT, DEER DODUINNN SRO 6c. 28) nn ennnvcannescnctnbesaesgiubtcuasihuseretcaskanbicabehhbaamene 
(2), Gammeneemes 10teRine GOONS. ... .\.nccuccuwovenewenwsleanuesedenubebtessclelgusdebdlscennvhiesmes 
CE) TEEN GIN GUNES BROCE ooo cnc ec cece we ccccnwcncs|ossssussdeeewcfebsdsbasansdasluncclebnamns 
GS Cae Grae OE GE Pei nk Ae ath on. nnin cnn cncecccniecscciulgicmeseee en tee Ce eh er? ee 
3. ‘Total ceed di: hae Gl etal... .nccncwsncnnncowe ep lunsl Je aa leone nsbedes | 
| 





1 Not available. Total value of medical and dental inventories at the end of fiscal year 1956 was 
$125,364,308. The portion of this inventory represented by spare and repair parts is not available at this 
time but is estimated to be less than 1 percent of the total inventory value. Spare parts support has been 
rendered by the Department of Army for this category of material. 


Category: Medical and dental material—Spare and repair parts only (wholesale fund) 
(L cognizance) 





Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956! 1957! 1958 1 


5, TPO CIE 08 FO ioscan ccccnncsthicccsnescncsinnsssalpaceeeue eeseininen eenacmaeae 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks. 
(b) Mobilization reserve stocks 
Ce Ty I io och ncn nnnctcnikanbnsklinndcosghn tibetan setae aienieiee 
(4) CNY SORRIIIIEEE HII. nn cnn ne cecndcninds novncedusbbnnniienetetssseethinedieeeninn 
C0) TERE OG GURIID BEG ones nh ccnceccnccncenstanlncnccepdmigesetwdeaenrenetla«iehecatann 





2. On order at end of year..........--.-..-...-- snciinhnenmicnn aa a cipeheindtrdactcaaniic thes waelieetad eierdamane 


3. Total assets on hand and on order 
tn ils nncameanedndilp sates ont ncdbak Penbanmunauinesieliedsiesaabeinentel 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: 
Ue sn cpdaubecbenceceeac do nonndesahontsadnen theccaphes G4ndk nates aioe ae eee 
Operations and maintenance (list by budget project) _._|............--]_--.-.------.-]-.----.--.-... 
Procurement and production (list by budget project). -.|..........-.-_]-.---------.--]------.-...... 





1 Not available. Single manager wholesale stocks of medical and dental material will be capitalized 
during fiscal year 1957. The portion of these stocks representing medical spare and repair parts only is not 
available to the Navy at this time. 
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Category: Electronics repair parts (N cognizance) 

















[Thousands] 
Actual, Estimated, Estimeted, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
By Re EO cc occa no cecenccucesonsna 1 $130, 330 $224, 020 $181, 770 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks...................------ 238, 348 84, 028 89, 383 
(b) Mobilization reserve stocks.................-..----- 36, 482 49, 582 48, 732 
(c) Economic retention stocks __.........---.--- cae 28, 505 37, 515 28, 235 
(d) Contingency retention stocks.................-.-..- 0 0 0 
(e) Excess and surplus stocks............-.-.--.--.-... 41, 995 52, 895 15, 415 
2. On order at end of year.......-.---------------------e------ we NO 29,452) 2.41, 182 
3. Total assets on hand and on order__..............---- 2 142, 642 | (953,472. LaboT® 222 952 
4. Value of materia) issued during year_.................-.--.-- 26, 196 42, 500 45, 000 
&. Obligations for the year by source of funding: 

Stock fund. __.. LsuabGh an peOby dedsn’elitnnplinasih a SER 20, 748 40, 500 2 49, 000 
Operations and maintenance (list hy budget project) ._.|}............--|_..--- a pakhldn Sick Penden ae 
Procurement and production (list by budget project). _|............-.}--.- wbithbe dbiiGE SUGGS de ewccee 





? Inventories dually financed prior to July 1, 1956. Amounts shown represent stock fund values only. 
(The June 30, 1954, APA inventory amounted to $196,288,000. 
2 Includes $5,700,000 MRS. 


Remarks: Of the total inventories shown in item 1 above $345,000 was in less than new condition as of 
June 30, 1956, in Navy stock account, (The APA unserviceable inventory as cf June 30, 1956, was $3,148,000.) 


Category: Submarine repair parts (P cognizance) 























[Thousands] 
Actual, Estimated, Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1 1957 1958 
eee ates es an 
1, Inventories at end of year_............-----....--.--------- = oo a $33, 370 $28, 660 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks_--.........-.-......----]----=.-------- 8, 520 8, 540 
(6) Mobilization reserve stocks...-.-...........-----.--|_.-------.--- 15, 140 15, 140 
(c) Economic retention stocks. __-.........-.....--.---|----------.--- 8, 320 4, 000 
a chine cicictinntionemeecieoallnimitbaimanesiniemanis 0 0 
SOD OD CINE GREE SROGRD «on wnwericccccdiccnssececcsatsssss55050% 1, 390 980 
2. On order at end of year. -...-..-------.---..-- ehiccededeted Bee Roc 8 Samy | 27, 450 
3. Total assets on hand and on order_............-..-.-.}--- ORS? "35, 630 Tas Say 36, 110 
4. Value of material issued during year_____..........----.--.|-----..------- 7, 000 6, 500 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: 
DORN Giec6ns uss ch vewsecow cep seeds cil ee 7, 000 2 10,300 
Operations and maintenance (list by budget project)...|.......-------]-----.-- ae a es ee 
Procurement and production (list by budget project)-.-..|.--..-...-----|--------------]----- re wet 














1P cognizance material financed under appropriation purchases account prior to July 1, 1956. (The 
June 30, 1956, APA inventory amounted to $43,213,000 of which $3,900,000 was in less than new condition.) 
2 Includes $2,300,000 MRS. 
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Category: Vehicular repair parts (Y cognizance) 




















[Thousands] 
Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal vear fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
| 
' 
1. Inventories at end of year............ a appar ohare EE Dd 2 $36, 899 $33, 599 $27, 429 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks...................-.--..- 6, 768 9, 848 9, 418 
(b) Mobilization reserve stocks.................-.-..-.. 8, 353 9, 003 9, 003 
(c) Economic retention stocks_.....................---. 17, 433 13, 563 8, 003 
(d) Contingency retention stocks_..................-..- 0 0 0 
(e) Excess and surplus stocks..........-...-.-- Lieewket 4, 345 1, 185 1, 005 
©. Oe ortet ub One OF PORT i nciccdcnsccccsccspweweus wewiswarueency 3,229 3, 569 | 1 7,799 
‘ Total assets on hand and on order____......-.---.---- 40, 128° 3,716 | 1 35, 2283 
4. Value of material issued during year_...._............-.-.- 8, 606 13, 000 13, 000 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: 
Stock fund_ ewidesesbasceve op hips nies eons wereraaginey 10, 788 10, 000 114, 800 
Onrerations and maintenance (list by budget project) -_.|..........-_-_}---.-.---_-2-_}--- eee 
Procurement and production (list by budget | pies JA L ae See 





1 Includes $3,800,000 MRS. 
2 Of the total inventovies shown in item 1 above, $27,000 was in less than new condition in Navy stock 
account as of June 30, 1956. 


Category: Major electronic equipments—Spare and repair parts only (F cognizance) 























[Thousands} 
Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal vear fiseal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Re RINNE TE GID OE SII do cainccnaccanncdcmincccoucencuands $22, 100 $20, 300 $20, 300 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks..............-.....----- 14, 100 12, 700 12. 700 
(6) Mobilization reserve stocks. -............--.---.--..- 4, 800 5, 000 5, 000 
(c) Economic retention stocks .. ............--.---.--- 1, 600 1, 500 1, 500 
(d) Contingency retention stocks_.........-.....-.----- 0 0 0 
(e) Excess and surplus stocks... .......-.....-.----<eee- 1, 600 1, 100 1, 100 
9. Cah GREE OR GING C6 FOG inn cccecmnnscessiesc2...22ce0nnncecun | pis. 9, 100 | 9, 500 (a 9, 500 
3. Total assets on hand and on order_..._...-..-..-..---- 2 31, 200 | "99, 80 | 29, 890 
4. Value of material issued during year __-_...-.....-.-........ 7, 400 7, 400 7, 400 
6. Obligations for the year by source of funding: 
EE tiirds nat bsenatsoehataketain wnorocncecstigibamelensoblbiih We cab inital FRCS Ae ae 
Operations and maintenance (list by budget project) __.|...........-.- RRR Bit lng tie 
Procurement and production (list by budget project) 
[RAITT annimnnandmebeetnnnanetss4as eaosenol 5. 50 4.75 7.25 
| 








Remarks: The unserviceable portion of spare and repair parts carried in F inventory is not available at 
this time. The spare parts and repair parts reported above are not carried as separate items of supply but 
are contained in sets of peculiar parts which are physically held with the equipment which they are intended 
to support, as a single item of supply. These parts are not considered as stock but are intended to provide 
initial support of newly installed equipment. The figures shown are necessarily estimated in all cases 
inasmuch as these sets of spares do not appear separately on either inventory or financial reports. The esti- 
mates arrived at include repair parts for equipments bought with both major procurement and new con- 
struction funds. The repair parts contained in the peacetime opereting strata will be utilized at the same 
rate as the equipments with which they are held. Sets of spares in other strata will normally not be used 
prior to mobilization or other emergency conditions. With respect to the estimated figures shown for fiscal 
year 1958, discussions are presently being held with the Electronics Supply Office and the Bureau of Sup- 

lies and Accounts relative to transfer of all sets of repair parts to N cognizance. If these discussions result 
fn agreement, the above inventories of repair parts for fiscal year 1958 will be reduced to zero. 
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Category: Spare and repair parts in major ordnance equipment and explosives 
(J cognizance) 





Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 ! 19571 19581 





1. Inventories at end of year. 


Op oe Gtr I 6 ooh cen connenanmnnasalstanceuedseteceebnesland ee. onan - 
a) een...) aeiniseiet he amas ate ebs aided tadse ahibne « 
OR EE SEARED LEG, SOE, ONT I 
ee Sen RT I nn i cone ence troenibwdde dt sews dckiGuswa bearainnoconse 
ee So, enmnmemannis tomobome diel Midis dethicdilibk de nitenoapena 













OD BORG GE OP GIGI. oncom cnnnceccancn navn Des baddies die insted liste <q ceneesiagkil 
i Se ee a. tench lane a Siese us ide cab akties ent denewdannad 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: 
Neen ee nmap 
Operations and maintenance (list by budget project) _..|......-..-.-..|...-.--...--.. Rueuneuhoceade 
Procurement and production (list by budget project))-..|.....--....--.|-------------- 


1 The Bureati of Supplies and Accounts has been advised by the Bureau of Ordnance that the spare and 


repair part portion of J cognizance inventory is nonsignificant and that the inventory data for this segment is 
unavailable at this time. 





Category: Major shipboard machinery equipment and components, spare and repair 
parts only (S cognizance) 








[Thousands] 
Actual, Estimated, Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 ! 1957 ! 1958 ! 
ee  pinmenitnienehdsbidadcmempbenanalnperoonoe dee bl daice deinen teste 
Io cnndsnsnateteneacessadlncsidcbacusgua cess sonkkdbbinlondsocarecaces 
ee ERY CONT WEP UID, cnc dnncenncecesnsatesseddnsasadsseweacavdecccuscunseccnocvccucese 
or ne er PE... J ccansenenmantesnastsasesadadseosaleunsccnabauabalcceocasvecccss 
Ce ee n.d pneu sshenhacseundunadd DEEL ebUbhecnGidesdtscccacibececce 
er  scdoaslbnannnbinneainelbmmaresepiaditeltarenpeomndigue 
Bp ee iter beckndccccenecccscccccecce ae | Reipiatehee tienda 
3. GG PES RODEO Oh GPOGE...ccccccccnccnsnsdcalscseedssbatbed ect ccccndisee is Ss obey od 
re EE Se GI I oc de co ccnccusnessdssebienhsdatelsdetiateddbutslisencéasnonees 
5. Obligations for the year by source of fundin 
SGI TINIE ont isiaebighiemnmennaamnad sage MOlb ssa te a] de tah bust 
Operations and maintenance (list by budget project) 
Procurement and production (list by budget project)....|..............]---..-.-------|------------e. 








1 § cognizance material is composed almost entirely of major equipment and components with spare and 
repair parts representing approximately Mo of 1 percent of the category total. Inventory data for this 
portion of the inventory is not available at this time. The total value of 8 material as of June 30, 1956, was 
$879,567,000. 
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Category: Special training devices—Spare and repair parts only (T cognizance) 























[Thousands] 
Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
1. Fewomtories at Ome FeeE oo snes nn oo ck ees lcce $869 1 $2, 241 $1, 708 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks.__...................-.- 27 225 225 
(b) Mobilization reserve stocks._...................-... 27 225 225 
(c) Economic retention stocks......................---- 180 1, 500 1, 258 
(d) Contingency retention stocks..-.................-.. 0 0 0 
(e) Excess and surplus stocks. ......................-.- 635 291 0 
Swe eaar WU OE FANE ok ia kn ig ach ssn bdiccnnds dit ty 52 277° : 244 
3. Total assets on hand and on order_............-.--...- 921 | 2, 518 1, 952 
4. Value of material issued during year____.__....__--..--_.__- 20 300 300 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: 


Stock fund. — 

Operations and maintens ince (list by ‘budget project) _- 

Procurement and production (list by budget project) _- ~abinaeicamanindal csblaashinaae 
5 

1 The increase in spare and repair parts inventory of T cognizance material may be attributed to the 
July 1, 1956, transfer of selected items from aviation parts (R cognizance). 

The unserviceable portion of the spare and repair parts inventory of T cogniz: ance inventory is not avail- 
able but is considered to be nonsignificant. 

2? Funding information for T cognizance spare and repair parts is not available at this time. (The re- 
plenishment of these parts is funded by servicewide operations, Navy appropriation which thus far in 
fiscal year 1957 has amounted to $144,000. The bulk of obligations are funded by other bureaus and offices 
under the provisioning process.) 


Category: Ordnance repair parts (Z cognizance) 




















[Thousands] 
Actual, | Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
DE EE OE I i iocdiivsicndcntnndenerinscouseenes 1 $1, 278, 214 $1, 100, 000 | $1, 074, 000 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks................------.-- 29, 309 30, 000 30, 000 
(6) Mobilization reserve stocks.................--....-- 729, 094 730, 000 730, 000 
(c) Economic retention stocks........................-- 455, 597 326, 000 300, 000 
(d) Contingency retention stocks__.............---.---- 13, 885 14, 000 | 14, 000 
(e) Excess and surplus stocks. ......................... 50, 329 0 0 
Ma cl To 6,433| 6,000; 6, 000 
3. Total assets on hand and on order__.........-.--....- 1, 283, 647° 1 ” 106, 000 = L 080, 000 
4. Value of material] issued during year____.........-..-.....-. 61, 907 60, 000 60, 000 
5. Obligations for the year by source of funding: 
Ns an neh ccd racic enentaes gp tapaceoh dipnmeetiaieeipriocasanapcccasicangtin Reacaeonies qos canveh abacanash in atovceeeaareeaene 
Operations and maintenance (list by budget project) 
(OE Es oiitg bp acho phin kal seanecengosns Hast hiebbeneNe~< 4, 796 4, 899 4,419 
Procurement and production (list by budget project) 
CEOS CE BUI cca ccccnccumpnqunegscegbercasraen (2) ) () 





1 Of the total inventory, over $336 million is in not ready for issue condition, The characteristics of the 
unserviceable inventory are: 





Se CON rh oa eh wk Se a i i a a I. $283, 856, 000 
I STOR sin cn pig gcedybncriemenpsedaen dnaghitaniinipeeeeinkneinda bib ene 29, 942, 000 
eT EIT TT. 0's oS seater neh inate tase eagiaragi ai emenialaands Menaemaenametindl 3, 668, 000 
PGE Gd soca eSiihedivdeawsttbdsqocudsbbetadsaumainenianndensnaie eee 19, 066, 000 
ROG 5b wish bc chi nb sid ses eh Bid ds BOR Ia J 295, 000 

ER bs keadsudewdscen annurcdsaseseuhsnnwhnaaialhomunansian nA ammaaenaaneAabieee 336, 000, 000 


The value of contingency retention stocks re present a quantity of 20 MM guns held at the specific direc- 
tion of CNO. 
2 Data not available. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE. Navy, BurREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Inventory data on aeronautical equipment spare parts and repatr parts (R cognizance 





material) 
[Millions] 
Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal vear fiscal vear fiscal vear 
1956 1957 1958 
1. Inventories at end of year-_-- sesssp lige tall a echt tain $2, 108. 4 $2, 030. 6 $1, 812.5 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks.--................-.....- 1, 255. 7 1,315 6 1, 390.0 
(6) Mobilization reserve stocks................-..--..- 263. 5 228. 5 226. 8 
(c) Economic retention stocks -_.--.- abt ei ‘ 109. 9 113.3 32.0 
(d) Contingency retention stocks__----.--- wees nlelsteb laid 60.3 61.9 55.7 





(e) Excess and surplus stocks. -__--------- 5 cat 419.0 311.3 108. 0 


en tener ie Ge O08 OO, ob Boies s ceeticdon ccc ccncccccccsccs 








Total assets on hand and on order.__.........._----- 
: Value of material issued EINE PORE 0 cj ncct tinct heels 


7 -e 


Obligations for the year by source of funding ---- ---- 


“enn and maintenance, aircraft and facilities, 
Vavy-.-- ; ridliok Ugo 
Activity 1: Flight operations, USN ----------- 
Activity 2: Flight operations, USNR cae 
Activity 3: Aircraft overhaul_._.-........-....---- 
Project 6B: Landing aids. 2. .......... 0. ...20602.-- 
Project 6C: Shop equipment 
Project 7A: Aerology-.-....- 
Preject 7B: Ce atapuits and arresti ng gear. 
Project 7E: Photography- -----.-- : 

Procurement and production, aircraft and related pro- 
NS inne: Seren erates cceieenacec eee so 
Project 1A: Aircraft procurement-- -_---- 
Project 2A: Guided missile procurement 33 
Project 2B: Target Drone Procurement -_---------- 
Activity 4: Aircraft modernization 

















STATEMENT ON INVENTORY STRATA AND CONDITION 


Peacetime operating stocks comprise the largest segment of the inventory of 
aeronautical equipment spare parts and repair parts. Included in this category 
are supporting spares and spare parts which are required for planned program 
life of the currently operating aircraft models. This stratum of inventory 
includes both repairable assemblies or subassemblies and consumable type ma- 
terial or “bits and pieces.” In terms of dollar value the major portion of the in- 
ventory is composed of these repairable type equipments which are processed 
through the overhaul and repair shops for reconditioning many times during the 
operating life of the aircraft with which they are associated. It is estimated 
that approximately 75 percent of the total value of the inventory on hand is ina 
ready-for-issue condition and the remaining 25 percent is in a damaged condition 
and will require repair and test prior to use. 

Mobilization reserve stocks are comprised of three specific categories of mate- 
rial. Advanced base component stock ; mobilization reserve stock for the reserve 
fleet; and a mobilization reserve stock of aeronautical parts for aircraft opera- 
tions. More than 90 percent of all mobilization reserve stocks fall in the latter 
category. This material is comprised of repairable-type items which are asso- 
ciated with reserve-stock aircraft models. These aircraft models have finished 
their normal number of service tours but are retained in the inventory to meet 
emergency issue requirements if an immediate increase in force levels should 
be necessary. 

The economic retention stocks also are in the nature of a mobilization reserve. 
Included in this category is the material required to cover one additional over- 
haul and one additional service tour beyond the normal planned operating 
program for a particular aircraft model. Additional service tours may be 
programed both because of international emergencies such as Korea or to main- 
tain the numerical strength of the fleet in the event the new aircraft procure- 
ment level is not adequate to permit replacement with a successor model as soon 
as originally planned. Included in this category of material are such items as 
radome assemblies for fighter aircraft and rotor hubs for utility helicopters. 
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The contingency retention category applies only to recoverable items. It rep- 
resents the material which must be retained over and above anticipated issue 
requirements to offset losses of damaged material during repair. For example, 
if SO items are required for issue during the retention period and it is estimated 
that 80 percent of the damaged items can be repaired and restored to a ready- 
for-issue condition, it is necessary to retain in the inventory 100 items to satisfy 
the issue requirement of 80. The 20 items retained to offset overhaul repair- 
ability loss are included in the contingency retention stock. Included are such 
items as switching assemblies for AD attack aircraft, rudders for training and 
utility aircraft, and engine cylinders. 

The excess or surplus stocks represent items no longer required for the oper- 
ating aircraft program and which are not required for mobilization purposes. 
The bulk of this material represents repairable type items which have been 
used and reprocessed many times during the operating life of the aircraft 
models for which they were procured. When the aircraft model has reached 
the end of its service life and is retired from the inventory, parts associated 
with that model become surplus. Other equipment becomes surplus because of 
technological improvements which make equipment obsolete and forces its replace- 
ment with more modern equipment. Surplus or excess material is carried at 
full purchase price until disposed of. 


MARINE Corps—SUMMARY 


Spare parts and repair parts program 


[Thousands] 














Actual, Fstimated, | Fstimated, 
fiscal vear fiscal vear fiscal vear 
1956 1957 1958 
ve. seepiiasies aa a ee et 
1. Inventory at en1 of year | 302, 694 300, 886 282, 279 
_ tedelaaadee 
(a) Peaertime opereting stocks ._- 13, 258 6, 057 9, 963 
(6) Mobiliz°t’on reserve stocks 20, 954 | 23, 037 27, 487 
(ec) Economic retention stocks 250, 309 | 230, 438 183. 845 
(d) Contingeney reserve stocks 6, 536 7,004 7,094 
(e) Excess ani surplus stocks _- 11. 637 | 34, 260 53. 890 
| —= |= —== 
2. On order at en1 of year__-..- | 18. 098 | 4,601 7, 642 
3. Tot>l assets on hand an1 on order 320, 792 305, 487 289, 951 
4, Volne of m*toriel issued during year wee 35, 698 | 26, 750 | 24, 506 
5. Obligations for year by source: 
(a) Stock fond . 10, 8°6 10, O82 15, 959 
(hb) M.C.T. & F ; 3. 080 2. 162 139 
(c) MC, procurement.._--- 3, 545 4, G0 Ue daacraaeos 


88601—57—pt. 1——18 


a A a EL ATT 
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MarinE Corps SparE Parts AND Repair Parts Procram 


Category: Electronics 








[Thousands of dollars] 
1956 (actual) 1957 (estimated) 1958 (estimated) 
SF ASA 
1. Inventory end of year: 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks _.__-- $240 $3, 680 Oe Ta 
(6) Mobilization reserve stocks___--_- 544 1, 562 Rei iri" 
(c) Economic retention stocks_--._---- 844 | 136,514 Pe dc chtieeen 
(d) Contingency reserve stocks___---- 1 4, 085 fp es 
(e) Excess and surplus stocks- - __---- 453 5, 536 Fa We0 ts. ccks 
I sci cals thay iin czas 2, 082 51, 377 0. 966 Hh cncoe 
2. On order at end of year...........-....... 177 79 BL POS Tocoutnod 
3. Total assets on hand and on order.- 2, 259 51, 456 is) eee 
4. Value of material issued during year. __-- 578 8, 830 Ti Bonn 6b dade: 
5. Obligations for year by source: 
(a) Marine Corps stock fund__.___._- BOP Bap osccced ee Inaoccuteu 


(b) M. C. T. and F., 1E1, mainte- 
nance spares and spare parts for 
NOT CNG oir tee Neca eecus 1, 091 
(c) Marine Corps procurement: 
Project 3A: Electronicsequip- 
ment other than guided 


ost cada ie Mirdinckinig hh cwtiowcewen cc ediaechiscaelh I ii ical icine te 
Project 3B: Guided missile, 
GRO cnnttb accede |anense yeu 228 





1 ERS includes $30,800 stratified as excess. 

2 ERS includes $10,569 stratified as excess. 

3 ERS includes $5,504 stratified as excess. 

4 Inventory to be capitalized into stock fund account June 1957. 


Remarks: Serviceable ready for issue or economically repairable stocks reported to this headquarters 
are indicated herein, except in the line item “‘excess and surplus stocks.”” The condition of the latter ma- 
terial ranges from serviceable ready for issue to scrap. 

That portion of the inventory which cannot be used is that indicated as “‘excess” or footnoted as being 
excess by reason of stratification. 

Economic retention stocks includes spare parts for radio, radar, and telegraph equipment, and items 
recently received for which issue history has not been accumulated. 


Category: Engineer 


[Thousands of dollars} 





1956 (actual) 1957 (estimated) 1958 (estimated) 
SF ASA SF ASA SF ASA 
1. Inventory end of year: 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks__----- $730 $130 $625 $149 $915 $149 
(b) Mobilization reserve stocks___---- 1, 450 106 1, 630 106 1, 820 106 
(c) Economic retention stocks___._--- 1 12, 034 540 25,119 304 1, 924 79 
(d) Contingency reserve stocks.._....|.....--.--|------- sii aineaniiahiadiet we ea ieiiat 
(e) Excess and surplus stocks. -._----- 1, 458 1, 035 7, 000 710 7, 000 424 
NOR fds 5k sn kiicSt apt cnds 15, 672 1,811 14, 374 1, 269 11, 659 758 
9. Om GUGGr GG C8 FORE ces ennvndeciecscces 400 19 he dni siete BO cca 
3 Total assets on hand and on order 16, 072 1, 830 15, 004 1, 269 12, 799 758 
4. Value of material issued during year__-_- 1, 757 142 1, 500 426 2, 200 334 
5. Obligations for year by source: 
(a) Marine Corps stock fund__--_-_-- EE easels EE Ribinvionwa ye cca wieneen 


(b) M. C. T. and F., 1E1 mainte- 
nance spares and spare parts for 
RELEELLELLE, E OO ik caches 190 

(c) Marine Corps procurement. - ---_|-.------- 


1 Includes $8,042 stratified as excess, 
2 Includes $2,000 stratified as excess, 


Remarks: Serviceable ready for issue or economically repairable stocks reported to this headquarters are 
indicated herein, a in the line item “Excess and surplus stocks.’’ The condition of the latter material 
ranges from serviceable ready for issue to scrap. 


That portion of the inventory which cannot be used is that indicated as “‘excess’’ or footnoted as being 
excess by reason of stratification. 

Economic retention stocks includes spare parts for construction and earth-moving equipment, and items 
recently received for which issue history has not been accumulated. 





ye 


ome 8 





| 
| 
| 
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Category: Motor transport 




















[Thousands of dollars] 
1956 (actual) 1957 (estimated) 1958 (estimated) 
SF ASA SF ASA SF ASA 
1. Inventory at end of year: 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks.----_-- $1,214 $80 $1, 638 $85 $1, 890 $40 
(b) Mobilization reserve stocks_..___- 0 4G tii... BU Se Puce as i BNE Becncmnin 
(c) Economic retention stocks_...._- 124,919 2,763 | 220,773 963 | 311,328 176 
(d) Continency reserve stocks__-___- SP Bcteten : . eae DEE Niteiitiinnn 
(e) Excess and surplus stocks. -..-.- 192 1, 167 1,000 | 777 2, 000 975 
ict enaetbthdcniaagcket 38, 267 4,010 37, 561 1, 825 33, 110 1,191 
2. On order at end of year-.........-.----- 2, 496 364 2, 500 221 Sp Oe loecanas 
3. Total assets on hand and on order-- 40, 763 4, 374 40, 061 2, 046 35, 110 1,191 
4. Value of material issued during year- - --- 3, 931 2, 891 4, 900 450 5, 000 235 
5. Obligations for year, by source: 
(a) Marine Corps stock fund--_-___.-- FOU lngw sg nce Sg ae | 4,200 |----.--. 
(b) M. ©. T. and F., 1El, mainte- 
nance spares and spare parts for i | 
TROT WOOTTON go doc cen cnene BOP hictuninens , eo 30 
(> .Dilanine. Tcnpe wren. 6s he ani nse nicki eee amised pana dcdnnelecwesncte. lo dances 
' | 





1 Includes $18,000 stratified as excess. 
2 Includes $14,900 stratified as excess. 
3 Includes $7,100 stratified as excess. 


Remarks: Motor transport—Economic retention stocks include spare parts for tactical vehicles and 
items recently received for which issue history has not been accumulated. 

Serviceable ready for issue or economically repairable stocks reported to this headquarters are indicated 
herein, except in the line item “excess and surplus stocks.”” The condition of the latter material ranges 
from serviceable ready for issue to serap. 

That portion of the inventory which cannot be used is that indicated as “excess” or footnoted as being 
excess by reason of stratification. 


Category: General property 











[Thousands of dollars} 
1956 (actual) 1957 (estimated) 1958 (estimated) 
SF ASA SF ASA SF ASA 
1. Inventory, end of year: 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks_____-- $4 $10 HM $10 34 Los 
1D): DE GDEER OCS CO ais «Voce weds ieikdn damn nbeweine ebb nbtcinnentelonccnts ves leoheelia 
(c) Economic retention stocks... ..- 129 2, 056 119 2, 032 33a bese 
Cl) COREE TODRP WO Hemet oe dik co Nkicenebeicta a Rbaimatdilanes Stmeiu sell bl duanionents 
(e) Excess and surplus stocks. .._.__- 17 74 17 74 Gh Licence 
cet eek cence 
2. On order, end of year. 
3. Total assets on hand and on order-- 150 2, 140 140 2, 116 Fy SEP Lvacvennne 
4. Value of material issued during war-_---- 9 520 10 24 34 (4) 
5. Obligation for year by source: 
Sr I EE i habia 5 isn 5 5th de spies 5 ba teenage < do ees baeewnnwenlnannet 


(0) M. C. T. and F., 1E1, mainte- 

nance, spares and spare parts 

DOr Sens IONE... «late a LU. Sik dee melidlavdnt calticdbnaunsals dnb dd baabee 
(c) Marine Corps procurement___._-- | ia ey whirl. ddd dn dhe <6 etghthadetht ~dhinteipinkie chemi 





1 Inventory capitalized into stock fund account. 


Remarks: Economic retention stocks includes spare parts for shoe and textile repair trailers and mobile 
laundry trailers, etc. 
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Category; Ordnance 


[Thousands of dollars] 



































nviiintibinapatindi snmnaiags = ani ae : d 
1956 (actual) 1957 (estimated) 1958 (estimated) 
| 
SF ASA SF 3ASA SF ASA | 
aS 
1, Inventory end of year: 
(a) Peacetime operating stocks __- $2, 500 $4, 670 $2,900 |. cise $4,045 }...-.... , 
(b) Mobilization reserve stocks_____- 7, 800 SPR csosa pice 7 GD t....-.. 
(c) Economic retention stocks --_._-. 1114, 878 | 555,632 | 2 181,336 }.......... 4159, 149 |........ 
(d) Contingency reserve stocks......_|.......- AD ER ee Bae (awed CB éecetc 
(e) Excess and surplus stocks. - ..-_.- 7 1, 698 BD Pics5t.5 BGEO Binnnncce 
ee oto toc. ac et | 125, 185 62, 000 ee IUR. Os | ....... 
2. On order end of year. .........--.---- 4, 650 9, 913 SE Ds: baeeor 1, 000 as et 
3. Total assets on hand and on order..| 129, 835 71,912 | 193, 446 (3) BOIL ORe Linn ccnce 
4. Value of material issued during year___-_. 5, 840 11, 200 5, 730 $4, 277 RTE beacccond 
5. Obligations for year by source: 
(a) Marine Corps stock fund ______-- | Ren TL Ree ar WEEE Bibs 
(b) M. C. T. and F., 121, mainte- 
nance spares and spare parts 
for major equipment -._.......|..-....--- Lie hoi. SR Nidaceaenss —itialagieds 
(c) Marine Corns procurement: 
Project 2C. Combat vehicles | ._......-- Bee A. bGeeogeeveti as ee oe te, (i) snwane 
Project 2D. Guided missile 
equipment... .......-- polskie wanwragees Mir csibeshan lancesesticalinvensumhelsoammeaen 





1 Includes $45,400 estimated excess. 
2 Includes $74,500 estimated excess. 
* Inventory capitalized inte stock fund account. 
4 Includes $57,110 estimated excess. 
5 Includes $31,100 estimated excess. 


Remarks: Economic retention stocks includes spare parts for artillery and combat vehicles and items 
recently received for which issue history has not been accumulated. 

Serviceable ready for issue or economically renairable stocks reported to this headquarters are indicated 
herein, except in the line item “excess and surplus stocks.’”” The condition of the latter materia! ranges 


from serviceable ready for issue to scrap. 
That portion of the inventory which cannot be used is that indicated as “excess” or footnoted as being 


excess by reason of stratification. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, March 5, 1957. 


Memorandum for Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). Attention: Mr. 
W. Carl Blaisdell. 
Subject: Spare parts and repair parts program data. 

Reference is made to your memorandum, subject as above, dated February 19, : 
1957. 

The management data employed by the Air Force in the area of spares and 
spare parts is not accumulated in the same groupings as requested in your 
memorandum. As you are no doubt aware the Air Force controls individual 
items whose status and dollar value is subsequently reported through the in- 
ventory accounting system on a subproperty class basis rather than by appropria- 
tion, budget program and budget project. In addition the basic data does not 
differentiate between end items, supplies and spares and spare parts. The con- 
version of this basic accounting data into the groupings requested by your 
memorandum and the segregation of that portion applying to spare parts and 
repair parts would require a substantial effort, involve considerable expense 
and the resulting product would be of doubtful value. Projections of these basic 
figures through the fiscal year 1958 budget year would, in my opinion, also be 
of doubtful value. 

I am sure that you are aware of the continuous effort that the Air Force is 
employing toward the development and installation of an inventory accounting 
system which will summarize in dollar terms useful information of recognized 
value for the supply and financial management of the Air Force. I am sure that 
you are also aware of the difficulties that we encounter when we attempt to 
translate basic accounting data compiled on one basis into a completely different 
categorization and coverage. In this connection there is attached a copy of a 
memorandum, dated January 15, 1957, for the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics), subject: “Inventory management report for materiel 
in the military supply system (DD-Supply and Logisties (Q) (263).” 
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The difficulties involved in translating basic data that is available in the 
Air Force to the type of data requested in your February 19, 1957, memorandum 
prompts us to suggest that the Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appro- 
priations, in response to their request for information on spare parts, be sup- 
plied with information which is available and that can be supported. Antici- 
pating your concurrence we are attaching, in quadruplicate, a statement on the 
aircraft spares and spare parts inventory which we had planned for presentation 
to the subcommittee. Similar information on the spares and spare parts other 
than aircraft will be submitted as soon as we have been able to compile the 
detailed information which we expect to have completed on March 11, 1957. 


LYLE 8. GARLOCK, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, January 15, 1957. 


Memorandum for the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 
Subject: Inventory management report for materiel in the military supply 
system (DD—S. and L. (Q) 263). 


1. DOD instruction 4140.9 requires the submission of an Air Force inventory 
management report. Such a report for the quarter ending September 30, 1956, 
has been compiled by a factoring technique and is submitted herewith despite the 
fact that in our opinion the information thereon is of questionable validity and 
very doubtful value for management purposes. 

2. It is our opinion that the information required by this report is of doubtful, 
if any, value to the Air Force for the management of its supplies and further- 
more we are unable to determine the use which could be made of it at any higher 
echelon. Because of our view that the information required is of substantially 
no value for management purposes, we do not believe we should design an ac- 
counting system to produce it. 

3. We have been working continuously toward an accounting system which will 
produce information which has recognizable value for the supply and financial 
management of the Air Force. Admittedly, we have not yet developed such a 
system. The reason is the complexity of the needs for information at various 
echelons and with regard to various types of material. The data required ef- 
fectively to manage low cost, repetitive use, short lead time, common stock ma- 
terial is completely different than that required on highly technical long lead- 
time items. 

4. Regularity of demand varies from an extremely erratic pattern to a repeti- 
tive requirement, lead time varies from almost zero to many months. Repeti- 
tively used and overhauled components and accessories which comprise a large 
portion of the dollar value of our inventories differ basically from simple con- 
sumption material which flows in one direction only, All this makes it com- 
pletely impossible to present an intelligent picture without recognizing these 
differences. 

5. Admittedly, if we could ignore the manpower and financial cost, we could 
compile practically any information, in as many different ways as anyone wants, 
regarding each item and each transaction. We have neither the clerical force 
nor the electrical accounting machines required for such a purpose and on a 
priority basis cannot possibly justify the production of the information required 
by this directive... We will welcome suggestions of desirable accounting data 
which should be accumulated for management pUrposes when based upon knowl- 
edge and understanding of our true needs. We are doing everything in our 
power, both with our own resources and with the help of consultants, to improve 
our accounting processes in order to provide our management with the data 
which they need, both to control their operations and to predict their financial 
requirements. 

6. In our judgment, summarizations of the data needed by our own manage- 
ment should be all that a review echelon can need and, accordingly, we are con- 
vinced that the development of any figures should start with an understanding of 
the management needs of the using organization. Until we have developed such 
figures, we can comply with your requirement only by a statistical compilation 
such as that submitted herewith. In view of its lack of value, we trust that you 
will reconsider your requirement and exempt us from this unproductive workload. 


DuDLEY C. SHARP, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
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These data are derived from the inventory accounting monetary system which 
reports dollar inventories by location within property class; and from buying- 
operating computations which show intended usage of the same inventory accord- 
ing to particular segments. 

LOCATION 


Over 84 percent of the Air Force inventory of aircraft spares and spare parts 
is located within the continental United States. This concentration of the major- 
ity of our inventories within the continental limits complements USAF strategie 
concepts. 

At the present time, 82.5 percent of our inventory is stored at depots worldwide. 
The centralization of this large percentage of our inventories at depots enables 
us to exercise a high degree of management control. However, this subjects 
these inventories to greater vulnerability. 

To reduce vulnerability, the Air Force has embarked on a program which will 
result in the increased stockage of materiel at Air Force bases and a gradual 
reduction in the percentage held at depots. This will be accomplished by in- 
ereasing base stockage objectives as determined by the mission, location, and 
programed rates of activity of units assigned to each base. 

The storage of essential mission materiel at the point of eventual use or con- 
sumption is an economical method of reducing vulnerability and insuring imme- 
diate availability as required during any emergency. 

The complete implementation of this program is largely contingent upon the 
speed with which we can develop systems capable of maintaining positive cen- 
tralized control of dispersed stocks in the hands of bases. 

Over the next few years, there will be a gradual decline in the percentage of 
inventory stored overseas and at depots within the continental United States, 
with a corresponding increase at Air Force bases within the continental United 
States. 

COMPOSITION OF INVENTORY 


The total aircraft spares and spare parts inventory is composed of five major 
commodity groupings. Shown on this chart in clockwise fashion they are: 
(a) Spare engines and engine spare parts. 
(6) Airborne communications and electronics, 
(c) Airborne photographic, armament systems and weapons. 
(d) Accessories, instruments and miscellaneous component spare parts. 
(e) Airframe spares. 

With the exception of spare engines and engine spare parts, each grouping 
has increased in value over that of the preceding year. In the case of spare 
engines and engine spare parts, the total value has remained constant although 
there has been a shift in the values of the two areas which make up the group- 
ing, i. e., spare parts and spare engines, themselves. The increases which oc- 
curred in the 4 other commodity groupings account for an aggregate increase 
of $1 billion in the total value of the aircraft spares and spare parts inventory. 

With regard to spare engines and engine spare parts, it is noted that this is 
our largest grouping and accounts for almost 43 percent of the total inventory 
investment. The shift referred to in this grouping resulted in a decrease in 
the value of the complete engine inventory from last year’s figure of 2.4 to 2.3 
billion. This decrease was largely due to the disposition of engines no longer 
required. The value of these engines was $206.9 million, which exceeded the 
dollar value of all new engines entering the inventory during this period. On 
the other hand, the value of engine spare parts increased from last year’s figure 
of 1.7 to 1.8 billion. 

The current value of airborne communications and electronic components 
amounts to approximately $600 million or 6 percent of the total inventory. This 
represents a $100 million increase over the fiscal year 1956 inventory. 

Airborne photographic, armament and airborne weapons contains stocks in 
the amount of $1.1 billion or 11 percent of the total inventory. This is an in- 
crease of $300 million over last year’s inventory value. 

Accessories, instruments, and other spare parts have a current value of $2.5 
billion or 26 percent of the total inventory. This represents an increase of $500 
million. 

Airframe spare parts and components contain stocks amounting to $1.3 billion 
approximating 14 percent of the total inventory. This figure represents an in- 
crease of $100 million over last year’s figures. 
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The increase reflected in the inventory value of these four commodity groupings 
is caused by the higher costs involved in more complex and expensive technical 
equipment, increased numbers of newer and more expensive aircraft and, of 
course, the general increase in procurement costs. 


PLANNED USE 


Whereas inventory accounting monetary provides most of the historical finan- 
cial information, segmentation which is based on the buying-operating computa- 
tions is the principal source of future inventory plans in dollar terms. It shows 
the dollar value of materiel needed to meet the Air Force operating and mobiliza- 
tion reserve requirement. Segmentation also reveals the value of the inventory, 
not only to meet these requirements, but that which will be held as economic 
retention to support future program needs, as well as that portion of the inven- 
tory identified as residual stock. 


OPERATING STOCKS 


The first segment, Operating Stocks, amounts to $5.6 billion. It is for the sup- 
port of the aircraft program through fiscal year 1957 and, at the same time, to 
maintain approved stock levels. The stocks shown in the operating segment sup- 
port approximately 26,500 regular Air Force, Air National Guard, and Air Re- 
serve aircraft for the peacetime mission and provide for combat readiness with 
the forces in being. The capital investment reached by these aircraft is $17.7 
billion. These stocks will also provide the required support for the mutual assist- 
ance program of approximately 10,500 aircraft, representing a capital investment 
of approximately $2.5 billion. In addition, these stocks will also provide for depot 
repair of Department of Army aircraft through fiscal year 1957. 

The Air Force profits by reuse of a large percentage of the dollar inventory 
through repair. Operating stocks are maintained at a minimum level because 
reparable stocks are cycled back to use within the shortest possible time. Stocks 
which can be recovered in this manner represent approximately 80 percent of the 
dollar value of the inventory. The remaining 20 percent of the dollar value rep- 
resents items which are consumed in use. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


The second segment, Mobilization Reserve, in the amount of $500 million is 
that portion of our stocks required over and above operating stocks for support of 
specified D-day forces in accordance with the prescribed war plans and mobiliza- 
tion reserve policies. This segment includes aircraft spare parts in flyaway kits 
and support tables. In addition, there are included other war consumables such 
assist-takeoff unit racks and adapters and auxiliary fuel tanks. All these items 
serve a definite purpose on specific aircraft and in no sense cover broad categories 
of materiel which might be needed for mobilization. 


ECONOMIC RETENTION 


Beonomic retention stocks amounting to 2.7 billion dollars is the third segment 
of the spares inventory. This category consists of quantities of items not appli- 
cable to support of current operating or mobilization programs, but held to meet 
foreseeable long-range or life-of-type program requirements. Materiel in this 
eategory is readily available when needed, and precludes the necessity of initiat- 
ing additional procurement and the cost of retooling. In such cases, it is more 
economical to retain the item than to reprocure. 

Generally, this segment represents spares held for the programed life of older 
model aircraft, such as C—54’s, B-29’s, F—-94’s, and B—-50’s. The increase of 700 
million in the fiscal year 1956 inventory over the fiscal year 1955 is primarily 
attributable to decreased operating requirements for older type aircraft moving 
into this category. 

Also held in this segment is a reserve of $156.6 million worth of engines to meet 
installation and spare requirements for MAP and Air Force production aircraft 
and for spare engine support. These engines are being held in this segment as a 
result of the reduction in operating programs mentioned above. 

Whenever storage and handling costs of spares held in this segment exceed the 
cost of replacement, they are moved to the residual portion of the inventory. 
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RESIDUAL STOCKS 


The fourth segment of the spares inventory consists of residual stocks 
amounting to $800 million. Each year, reprograming, advancing technology, and 
modernization of the Air Force will cause some portion of our stocks to fall 
within this segment. During the past year, $850 million worth of aircraft spares 
inventory was processed to disposal. Most of the $800 million now in residual 
stock will be removed from the Air Force inventory within the coming fiscal year. 
This stock will be available for transfer to the Army, Navy, Marine Corps or 
other Government agencies. Some of it will be donated to authorized recipients, 
such as accredited schools and city, county, and State governments. A large 
portion of this property will be sold, and a small percentage destroyed. 


CONCLUSION 


The allocation of the Air Force stocks into these various segments is largely 
influenced by the Air Force programs. Changing programs from computation 
to computation will increase or decrease the amount of stocks allocated to the 
requirement within each segment as the requirements increase or decrease. For 
example, if the operating program is increased for an older model aircraft, this 
increases the amount of stocks required for the operational segment and decreases 
the amount of stocks held in economic retention. Conversely, a decreasing 
program for the same aircraft will reduce the amount of stocks required for 
the operating segment, and increase the amount of stocks to be held in economic 
reserve or moved to the next segment, Residual Stocks, for appropriate 
disposition. 

The portrayal of the June 1956 position for aircraft spares and spare parts 
is a refinement of our monetary accounting processes and buyer’s computation. 
The inventory will continue to increase monetarily in relationship to the influx 
of expensive-type aircraft, such as the new-century series fighters and the 
long-range strategic bombers with their complex and costly electronics, arma- 
ment, and instrument equipment. Offsetting the increase in inventory values 
to some extent, however, will be the continuous application of improved man- 
agement techniques to keep stock levels to a minimum consistent with good 
support capability. To attain this end, we are continuously integrating past 
experience, new logistics concepts and modern, more efficient machinery into 
the logistics system. It is through these efforts that we hope to establish an 
optimum balance between minimum-dollar inventories and maximum support of 
operating forces. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AiR Forces, 
Washington, March 18, 1957. 


Memorandum for Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 


Subject: Spare parts and repair parts program data. 
Attention: Mr. W. Car! Blaisdell. 


Reference is made to your memorandum, subject as above, dated February 19, 
1957, and my memorandum, subject as above, dated March 5, 1957. There is 
attached a report on the June 30, 1956, inventory status of spares and spare 
parts other than aircraft, similar in format to that previously supplied on air- 
craft spares and spare parts. 

I wish to reiterate that the conversion of management data, which is con- 
trolled on an individual item basis and reported by subproperty class in the Air 
Force into such groupings as were requested in your memorandum, and the seg- 
regation of that portion applying to spare parts and repair parts, produces a 
result of extremely doubtful value. 

A separate submission of missile components is not included, since the Air 
Force subproperty class reporting system does not now differentiate between 
missile and aircraft spare parts. Many missile spare parts share common appli- 
eation to aircraft in the inventory, and the inventory statements provided include 
coverage of missile components within the various categories of equipment 
groupings. 

Lyte S. Garock, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


SPARES AND MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES FOR EQUIPMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


The value of the Air Force inventory of spares and maintenance supplies for 
equipment other than aircraft as of June 30, 1956 was $589.1 million. 
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Chart No. 1 shows the distribution of these stocks by segmentation of inven- 
tory. Chart No. 2 shows the dollar value of each of the seven major commodity 
program groupings which make up the inventory. 

The planned use of this inventory with relationship to the dollar value of 
particular segments such as operating stocks, economic retention stocks, excess 
and surplus is covered below. 

These data are developed from annual budget and buy computations, and 
are not derived from monetary inventory accounting. Air Force monetary 
inventory accounting does not generate dollar figures in which spare parts and 
maintenance supplies are separately identified or related to budget programs. 


COMPOSITION OF INVENTORY 


The total spare parts and maintenance supplies inventory is composed of items 
in support of seven major commodity groupings. Shown on the second chart in 
clockwise fashion they are: 


Weapons ammunition and propellants 
Vehicular equipment 

round communication-electronics equipment 
Ground handling equipment 

Training devices 

Ground support equipment 

Base maintenance equipment 


PLANNED USE 


The annual buying-operating computations is also the principal source of 
future inventory plans in dollar terms. It shows the dollar value of materiel 
needed to meet the Air Force operating and mobilization-reserve requirement. 
Segmentation also reveals the value of the inventory, not only to meet these 
requirements, but that which will be held as economic and contingency retention 
to support future program needs. 


OPERATING STOCKS 


The first segment of the first chart, peacetime operating stocks, amounts to 
$296.9 million. This is for support of the program through fiscal year 1957 
and, at the same time, to maintain approved stock levels. The stocks shown 
in the operating segment support the Regular Air Force, Air National Guard, and 
Air Reserve. 

MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


The second segment, materiel reserve, in the amount of $200,000, does not 
include items which have been prepositioned or stocked as components of kits or 
sets, and are therefore reflected as issues to such kits or sets. 


ECONOMIC RETENTION 


Economic retention stocks amounting to $165.5 million is the third segment 
of the inventory. This category consists of quantities of items not applicable 
to support of current operating or mobilization programs, but held to meet fore- 
seeable long-range or life-of-type program requirements. Materiel in this cate- 
gory is readily available when needed, and precludes the necessity of initiating 
additional procurement. In such cases, it is more economical to retain the item 
than to reprocure. 

CONTINGENCY RETENTION 


Contingency retention stock is defined as that portion of the quantity in long 
supply of an obsolete or nonstandard item for which no program requirement ° 
exists and which would normally be considered excess stock, but which will be 
retained for possible later use. Stocks valued at $43.1 million fall within this 
definition. 
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EXCESS AND SURPLUS 


The fifth segment of the spares inventory consists of excess and surplus 
stocks amounting to $83.4 million. Each year, reprograming, advancing tech- 
nology, and modernization of the Air Force will cause some portion of our 
stocks to fall within this segment. This stock is available for transfer to the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or other Government agencies. Some of it will be 
donated to authorized recipients, such as accredited schools and city, county, 
and State governments. A large portion of this property will be sold, and a 
small percentage destroyed. 
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NOTES 


Nore 1: Dollar figures in this study are developed from annual budget and 
by computations and are not derived from monetary inventory accounting. 
Air Force monetary inventory accounting does not generate dollar figures in 
which spare parts and maintenance supplies are separately identified or related 
to budget programs. 

Note 2: Inventories do not include material reserve (MRM) items which 
have been prepositioned or stocked as components of kits or sets, and are therefore 
reflected as issues to such kits or sets. 

(Additional clarified information was furnished to the committee.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I had some other matters I would like 
to raise but the Secretary has to leave soon. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller? 


AIR FORCE RESPONSIBILITY FOR IRBM 


Mr. Murr. The first thing I would like to ask is following up 
on what Mr. Scrivner was talking about on the missile program. 

About 6 months or so ago, there was a good deal of excitement about 
the missions of the various services involving missiles. As I under- 
stand it now, you have defined the various roles. But we read in 
the papers every now and then that there still is some protest. 

I was wondering what you had to say in regard to the intermediate 
range ballistic missile and the fact, as you say in your report here, 
that you are still attacking the Redstone-Jupiter program from two 
approaches although the Air Force is to have control of it. 

s that going to work out, do you think? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller, we will have to suspend. 

Mr. Secretary, we will resume when you are able to come back. 

Secretary Witson. I will try to be back at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume at 3 o’clock with Secretary Wilson, and 
at 1 p. m. we will hear from General Norstad who is in town for a 
short while. 

(The testimony of General Norstad may be found on p. 323.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Mriuier. Mr. Secretary, I think I have a question unanswered 
when we adjourned and I will brief it very quickly. It has to do 
with amplifying on what Mr. Scrivner asked about with regard to the 
sorting of the missile program. 

My question was directed to whether or not you anticipated any 
trouble about the Redstone-Jupiter missile while the IRBM program 
is being developed from two approaches, with the tactical use of it 
awarded to the Air Force? 

Secretary Witson. The Redstone missile is an Army missile. The 
one we call the IRBM is the one that is awarded to the Air Force. 

The Redstone missile, which is the 200-mile missile, was developed 
by the Army and is their tactical missile. As their units come into 
cperation they will, to some degree, replace some part of the tactical 
Air Force. That is all settled and agreed to. 

Some year and a half ago when we wanted to push the development 
of the IRBM, we had two different approaches. Some units from the 
ICBM, which is the long-range missile, could be used to produce the 
intermediate range missile. Also, we tried to take the shorter range 
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missile and see if we could project it up into a longer range one. In 
the effort to save time and make sure of the different approaches to 
the development—and they were in a stage hard to appraise—we 
started to expend money on both methods. The one that the Army 
was working on down at Huntsville, Ala., where they had this group 
of men that had developed the Redstone missile, is called the Jupiter, 
and the other one, while is a technical fallout from the IRBM, if you 
want to call it that, is called the Thor. 

Our technicians and scientists at the two places, and at Redstone, 
were put in cooperation with the Navy on the basis that they were 
interested in a missile of some such range to be launched from a ship, 
or possibly submarines, if they could get them small enough. The 
hardware and the things that we have started now to test in various 
ways we are going to finish up, but we are not going to have two mis- 
siles that we will finally put into production for unit use. We will 
either take the Jupiter, or the Thor, or possibly a combination of the 
technical parts from the two missiles. 

The motive power or engine is the same, or substantially the same, 
for both the Jupiter and the Thor and one of the units which was 
developed for the ICBM. The pe parts of the missle are the 
powerplant, the guidance system, the nose cone, the warhead, and the 
structure of the missile itself. 

Perhaps you read in the paper that one of the first Thor units was 
tested last week and got into some mechanical difficulties as it was tak- 
ing off, and was a dud. A certain amount of that is to be expected 
in a stepped-up test program. If everything always worked the way 
you expected it to you would not have to test it. You could take it 
for granted and put it into production. 

In the next 6 months we will be doing quite a lot of testing of these 
different missiles that are coming along to prove the principles and 
the mechanical units involved. 


DEVELOPMENT OF JUPITER MISSILE 


Mr. Mriter. The Jupiter is the IRBM and that has been the out- 
growth of the Redstone? 

Secretary Wurson. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. And that has been turned over to the Air Force? The 
concern of some people seems to be that perhaps the rather devoted 
group that have worked on it in the Army might be transferred to 
other duties and not have an opportunity to carry out their research. 
I do not anticipate that is in the program at all, but I thought it might 
clear the atmosphere if you could tell us about it. 

Secretary Witson. The reason we made this arrangement a year 
and a half ago is because we did not want to overlook any knowledge 
and information that existed anywhere. We wanted to take advan- 
tage of everything we had to push the program and get the best one 
we could. The 1957 money that was appropriated for the purpose is 
going to be spent to go ahead with these tests. It will be spent by 
the Army at Huntsville in connection with the Jupiter development. 
I have asked Dr. Murphree to review the whole business again for 
me and make me a final report on the progress of the weapon. 

The argument was this: Who was going to put any 1958 money in 
it. The Army said, “We do not want to use any of our research and 
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development money for the missile if it is going to be an Air Force 
missile.” And the Air Force took the position they already had their 
money for the essential development of the Thor. 

In the proposed budget. there is a small amount of money as an 
emergency fund for the Secretary of Defense in research and de- 
velopment. If the tests of Jupiter show that it looks desirable to 
further develop the whole project, I would probably assign some of 
the money from the emergency fund and finish it up, so that we can be 
sure of using the very best thing we can develop for the mission. 
That is the purpose of an emergency fund. I have not made a 
decision yet what I will do with this small emergency fund, but it is 
for this kind of thing and other emergency situations that might come 
up. 
Mr. Mitter. You have no intention of letting anything that is 
promising get sidetracked merely because it has been put into some 
different compartment ? 

Secretary Wirson. No, sir; I am not built that way, to begin with. 

Mr. Muer. I did not think you were. 

Secretary Wirson. I might add I get a report every month. I have 
my special assistant, Dr. Murphree, working on it. I think that I 
am going to get the facts about it as nearly as it is possible for men 
without prejudice to appraise facts. 


NEW CONCEPT OF ROLE OF RESERVES 


Mr. Miter. I would like to revert to the subject of the Reserves 
for just a minute, Mr. Secretary, because I think it is very import- 
ant. You mentioned just this morning that in your opinion the most 
economical way to defend the country—and I do not think that is 
exactly the way you put it, but it was in that vein—that the stronger 
our Reserve posture is the more economical our national defense will 
be. I think we all agree on that. 

But yesterday in the discussions about the new situation that has 
developed because of the atomic age and the new weapons, you and 
Admiral Radford indicated there has been a rather drastic reevalua- 
tion, or new concept as to the role of the Reserves for possible future 
global war. I think you said something like this, speaking of what 
Admiral Radford had previously said—with respect to the down- 
grading, or upgrading of Reserves: “I am sure Admiral Radford 
meant in large numbers, but it upgrades the importance of having a 
relatively smaller, but Ready Reserve.” I think that is about the 
sense of what you had to say. 

Secretary Wixson. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitre. Now, following that, over the years, or at least during 
the 38 years that I was connected with the Reserves, the Reserve had 
numerous functions. Its ultimate function was perhaps to develo 
anywhere from a year to 2 years or 3 years after a world war started, 
such overwhelming military weight and force that we would win. In 
other words the Reserve was supposed to deliver, the matador blow 
as well as to supply replacements at the start and to add to the hold- 
ing force, and then finally in end build up vast strength. 

Sow from what I gather from you and Admiral Radford as of 
today, the situation has changed. The functions of the Reserve is 
primarily to be strong right at the start, to have forces that can be 
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deployed within the first few weeks. In addition to that, they have a 
cslh--and what I am speaking of now is all civilian components, Na- 
tional Guard as well as the Reserves—they would have a role for local 
security. They are integrated into some of continental defense, and 
they would have an important role in preserving order, police fune- 
tions, and supplying replacements. But the final mission they used to 
have of supplying the overwhelming end strength is apparently 
omitted from the picture because it is not conceived the war would 
last that long, or be decided on weight of numbers. 

Have I summarized the situation or not? 

Secretary Witson. I think that you have. 

Mr. Mixer. Well, if that is the case, I do not. want this line of 
questioning to be confused with the National Guard problem regard- 
ing 6 months’ basic training or anything else, but it seems to me that 
we should have a complete evaluation of this picture, and not only 
have it in the minds of the people in the Pentagon and in the Defense 
Department, but I think our general public should know something 
about it because it is a radical change and it would seem to me, as IL 
said this morning, that all questions of the advisability of UMT would 
be dissipated. Certainly that would be cumbersome and unrealistic 
if we are never going to need weight of numbers, millions of men, 
as we did in World War I and, to a certain extent, in World War 
II, to win the battle. 

Secretary Wuson. I do not know of any big pressure for UMT at 
this time. I think that that is pretty generally recognized. 

Mr. Miter. I think you are right, except it is still a w whipping boy. 
I think that every man who ran for Congress got questionnaires during 
this last election campaign asking: “Are you for or against UMT?” 
I know that Idid. The point is that the issue is still kept alive. 

Mr. Wuirren. Would you yield to me for a statement on that? 
I know that the military supported UMT so strongly and so long 
that they did not get into the Congress as they would have liked to 
have it. Now, every time you try to put things into the military 
program to fit the military desires, or every time you advocate 
something for the National Guard, your reaction at home is that you 
are trying to make those two so tough they cannot work, and in 
effect UMT is still their objective. 

Mr. Mitier. Perhaps my experience may not be general, but I 
believe that the question of UMT is constantly being hashed up in 
one form or another. 

Mr. Wuirten. I surely do. I am sure that the public reads into 
recent efforts to make the National Guard so nobody will join it, or 
make the Reserve program unattractive to the point where nobody 
will continue, the military’s unyielding desire to push through Con- 
gress UMT. I do not state that as a fact for I could not prove such 
purpose. I do believe a large part of the public believes that. 

Mr. Fioop. The American “Legion is your classical example. 

Mr. Muxer. The VFW too. If there is never going to be a need 
for millions of soldiers we certainly cannot afford to train millions 
of young men for jobs that we will have no need for at this time in 
the world’s history. That is why I think it would be desirable to 
have an expression of policy from the Defense Department. 
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Secretary Wirson. I think the way you men have expressed it 
here is right, that perhaps we could work up a longer term clarifica- 
tion of the policy. 

Just speaking for myself, right now I do not see where UMT would 
answer your problems any more. It would have been a good thing 
if we had had it back in 1910, 1912, or 1913. 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. And it would have been a good thing if we had 
had it in the 1930’s before World War II, but mass numbers of un- 
trained people in uniform is not what the problem is now. The 
problem is a smaller really Ready Reserve, plus technicians and people 
that are willing to make military affairs more or less their career 
and stay put on the job. It costs so much to train a pilot that you 
do not want to train a pilot and then have him put only 6 years in 
on it and leave. That is an extreme. But you have radar techni- 
cians, the mechanics, the people who overhaul your jet engines, and 
there are a whole series of things that have to be done where you have 
to have really competent people or you waste the resources of the 
country seriously. If you did not have them you would not be able 
to look after this complicated equipment. 

We have some trouble in that area with somewhat simpler things, 
things that we seem to take care of pretty easily over here in this 
country, but when we provide some of our allies with military assist- 
ance they do not have the background, or people with the background 
who can look after the equipment. That is a part of the problem. 
That is the reason we have to help train so many people in the different 
countries. The average young American, I will say, takes to this 
mechanical stuff pretty well. He is used to driving cars and that kind 
of ae and he can be taught to take care of a truck or a tank pretty 
easily. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you will let me follow this one step further, and 
I speak for my own area only, where I know the geography and so on: 
The ase and the guard are very proud of the National Guard wnit 
there. have not heard from anyone in my hometown since your 
statement in the press. My hometown is rather easy on me in that 
respect. But they have been led to believe that when the Government 
provides a nice National Guard armory the National Guard fits into 
the plans of the military and is vitally needed, and the young men 
have gone out and sold the story to get going. About that time changes 
were made which were not apparent to them at the time they were 
building up and starting to come in. 

These changes could well keep them from getting the men required 
to have a solid unit. About that time they will read where 5 different 
groups will be put together, which means a 110- or 115-mile drive to 
carry on in the National Guard. So part of it is when they get sold 
on something with the pattern sort of spread out, about that time the 
pattern gets changed and the demands are changed, or would be under 
the proposed bill, so they can then see their chances of having a proper 
National Guard unit are about one-tenth as good as when they set out 
on their plan. It is that sort of thing that sorely tries these young 
men at the local level, which is a different thing from your discussions 
about what the Government needs. 

Secretary Witson. I would like to point out that what we are talk- 
ing about here, which we defined as a smaller but Ready Reserve, is 
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still much larger than we ever had before in the history of our country, 
but it has not boomed on up to this great big, massive number that 
UMT would have given you, for instance. 

Before World War I or before World War IT, we did not even have 
the kind of Reserves that I am talking about now, that I want to have 
as Ready Reserves. You men who are old National Guard men know 
that the National Guard at one stage was about the only Reserves we 
had. 7 

Mr. Miuuer. They were practically the only Reserves that were in 
units, because the other reserve was made up almost exclusively of 
officers—all chiefs and no Indians at all. 

Secretary Wixson. That is right. So what we have now, I think, 
is a practical program for the country, and I think perhaps, it ought 
to be explained a little bit better. But, 400,000 men with reasonable 
training would make it quite a National Guard. We have never had 
that before. 

I am not trying to hurt the guard of the country or cut it down, 
understand. 

Mr. Mrizer. What I am saying is not designed as critical of the 
appraisal because, frankly, so far as I can see the policy from where 
I sit, I agree fully with you and Admiral Radford about the probable 
‘future role of the Reserves, and I do not think it diminishes their 
importance; if anything, it increases their importance in the overall 
picture. 

However, I do not think it is generally understood, and I think 
there are a great many people in the National Guard and in the 
Reserve forces generally who are still thinking about a problem that 
apparently no longer exists, and that if the whole matter were reevalu- 
ated and a new look taken just as the new look was taken some years 
back with reference to the overall picture, it might be very helpful. 

That is my only suggestion. 

Secretary Wirson. All right, we will take that suggestion, sir. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. Mirier. As far as the UMT part of it is concerned, I do not 
know what the situation is so far as legislation is concerned right 
now, but it has been only a few years ago that our distinguished and 
late colleague, Jimmy Wadsworth, was appointed on a commission, 
and it was a going concern, and they were still working out something 
about UMT which I do not think has ever been legislatively eliminated. 
As long as that is walking the Halls of the Capitol, we do not know 
whether it means anything—— 

Mr. Fioop. If you will permit an interruption, I saw “Macbeth” 
last night. You mean you want that ghost laid to rest ? 

Mr. Miter. I think it would be helpful, Mr. Secretary. 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The concept of a quality Reserve—that is, smaller numbers of reservists in 
paid training participation—is not a radical departure from our previous 
thinking. At no time have we thought of the Reserve components as constituting 
the source of large masses of personnel, A good statement of this principle 
was made by the House Armed Services Committee in reporting the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1951. In their report they defined the mission of the 
Reserve components as that of providing “the initial forces in mobilization.” 
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-VIMMis principle was enacted into law. Thus, the statutory mission of the 
jJBdsgenve components is to provide trained forces ready to bridge the interval 
between employment of the active forces and the availability for employment 
aii procured and trained from the general population. 

3 S.been several years since the Department of Defense proposed or sup- 

iversal military training. It was made clear by both the Depart- 
wea ofMefense and the House Armed Services Committee that the national 
, Which was the foundation for the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, did 

not embrace universal military training. 

. One ehetke major features of the national Reserve plan was a 6-months 
Hohe ut$“t-aining program for young men on a numerically controlled basis 
hen they ta ko ae universal basis. The quota control system was designed spe- 
cifically to protect the capability of the active forces to recruit long-term vol- 


ay from the manpower pool. 
t stifhifitary training was intended by its designers and supporters 


‘aeuieo wiogga ‘tf operate under conditions of international stability. World 
obdnditions: ehWisaged for this program were those in which relatively small 


neg 1 maintaind without employing the draft. 
eas CoH h an international situation have not materialized. Further, 
it d not appear in our long-range view of world affairs that conditions favor- 


-Alle!tad( ubivetsnlytilitary training will develop. Meanwhile, our strategic 
concepts have evolved to the point where it appears unlikely that there will 


a yin Pasi op which the Department of Defense could support a pro- 
athe st ars training. 
STIR S6oMAPMH ALN HAC feiirement imposed on all Reserve components to provide 
sed sayouct ive Sttainiieg! fori non-prior-service volunteers is in no way a disguised 
east 4 faiazigarAte jupiypgsal military training by administrative action. 
(le1$vhasd! justewne more question on an entirely different subject— 
well, not too different. 
dandy 1 bas .booteisbiis VvETERINARY CORPS 
oft ai bas bisuw Isaotisy — , ' 
ind destisamewhatcakintogou in some of your bird-dog remarks, and 
-d30D01 Wer bebh:cauimented about the veterinarians on one occasion, 
ott 6 nasumaed: papajenableda my correspondence. 
Wi iédeenoyon) tptl, is aboud,the Veterinary Corps as of the present 
time? c 
Seeretarsiy- Wison, (Well, jan iqnalysis of the situation would indicate 
that there is not enough real veterinary work left to justify a separate 
corps. Most of it newsis.gennected with some specialty or particular 
kind of research. 
lout We iverendevelopan di ihtotassi tition where we had fringe benefits 
foe pétex: Wouknio wo welbind pets spread around, and they looked after 
h¢hte ianad dogs vfoofiebrs*cwiveand things like that, and I thought 
i¢iseastbetter tw linveifrigge: benefitsofor the dependents than it was 
2 for andoiweve bt therfringe! bémefits through for the families. 
HBO weasel grobd ipséer of degislatiom: “Phere is plenty of work for the 
vateterinaridns; bub wend abt need tblieép drafting them and training 
them and paying them $100 a month-more than the Regular officers. 
“di VeatS’agogave needed themi to inspeetymeat, but now we have meat 
inspectors for ‘the westhofl uedndy:ditersalljowe have a citizens’ army 
and our. whdleonflitdfy, breythd sane! kind of folks the rest of us are. 
It seems to me we ¢owth bie therdamernmentothat was inspected by the 
standard process. That does not mean that there was not a time 
when they were a ver Vahtdbié; tieéesary thing, when we had our big 
acavalyyamisandiwhenwedid not:+havedthe preper inspection of meat 
agp food inthe country) (Now; howeverj-wehaye it worked out for 
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Mr. Mitier. There is no move or desire on your part, I take it, and 
there certainly was not on mine, to belittle the importance of what the 
Veterinary Corps has done over the years ? 

Secretary Witson. No. 

Mr. Mitzer. Or doing away with the needed functions that mem- 
bers of that corps are performing at the present time ? 

Secretary Wirson. No. However, when the Army and the Air 
Fore e split, the Army made the Air Force take some of their veteri- 
narians because they did not need them. So we have veterinarians in 
the Air Force, too, but we do not have any in the Marines, and do not 
have any in the Navy. Aside, as I say, from a few technicians for 
special purposes like when I was out at Eniwetok to look at the 
atomic testing out there, I said to the admiral in charge of the place: 
“Where are your veterinarians?” He said “I do not think I have any 
veterinarians.” He got to thinking, and he said “Oh, yes, I have; 
over here on the island I have some veterinarians.” 

I said, “What are they doing?” He said “There are a few monkeys 
over there, and we have some rabbits and they are running some tests.” 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Secretary, did you ever see the play Captain Jinks 
of the Horse Marines? 

Secretary Wirson. I have heard of it. My father used to sing me 
a song about Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines. I checked it up 
here a year or so ago and found that they had a general, 33 colonels, 

450 officers and 1,300 enlisted men in the V eterinary Corps, and I am 
sure we can make a little economy there. 

It. involves a figure close to $5 million or $6 million. Maybe, that 
is not important in connection with our whole budget, but it is still 
a lot of money so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Wuirren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Wirson. But all joking aside, it is one of these things 
that takes some time to work out. 

I made a crack here about the pigeons. I read a report about a year 
or so ago about. 34 pigeons had been admitted to sick bay and 17 of 
them had died and 17 had recovered. They kept separate files on each 
one of these pigeons, just like you would on a person. I think that 
is a little obsolete. The Army is doing away with the pigeons, but T 
do not. know whether I will last long enough to finally get the vets 
over into a different kind of category. 

The ones we have left ought to be specialists like the scientific 
people who are working on other fields. We have a lot of them, but 
they do not need the separate corps any more. It is just a holdover 
from the cavalry days, and as I say, also when the Army bought 
food that had to be inspected. There is a difference between people 
buying food and the situation the Army faced. If your wife got 
some meat and it did not look just right to her, she does not cook it, 
and feed it to you, but if you get some meat that i is not right for a 
whole, big camp, they are liable to cook it and feed it to the boys. 
So, we do have a little different problem where you have to eat what 
is given to you rather than what you select. 

Mr. Froov. You are thinking about Chicawague in the Spanish- 
American War, I suppose. 
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Secretary Wirson. Well, I am sure that some of these regulations 
were good and proper at the time but things have sort of passed by 
that now. 

We did not have all the refrigeration like we now have practically 
all over the world. 

Mr. Miurizr. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I have taken 
up a lot of the time already, and I shall pass. 

Mr. Wurrren. I believe Mr. Flood had passed earlier and it is now 
his turn. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, it is now 4 o’clock. What are we going 
to do? What is the situation? Mr. Secretary, could you come back 
tomorrow ? 

Secretary Wurson. I had planned to be out of town, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You have had a pretty tough day. 

Mr. Chairman, what are we doing next week ? 

Secretary Wizson. I understood you were going to start next week 
with Admiral Radford again Monday, and then probably take the 
services. The thing that I have been trying to do for vou is sort of 
paint a general picture of it, but I am sure you will want to follow 
the past practice of getting into the details of it specifically with each 
of the services. 

Mr. Fioop. I might ask you some questions, then: 

As you know, and as we discussed yesterday, I was going to spend 
some time on this question of airlift and air transportation, but that 
is not pees? at this point because we have all agreed that we will 
have a special hearing on that later on some time. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. So, we will not burden that. 

Secretary Wutson. Actually, Admiral Radford is very anxious to 
clean that up so that people understand what it is. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure he is, but it is so “hot” that it ought to be 
done. Everyone is getting excited about it. 


NEED FOR AIR FORCE IN FUTURE 


I have this major question with reference to policy, Mr. Secretary: 

Keeping in mind everything we have all aid about the immediate 
future—and I mean by that the very immediate future of atomic 
war—generally, do you not think the time is here and now when there 
should be a very serious reappraisal of the mission of the Air Force 
in our defense structure as it exists this afternoon ? 

You are actually planning the phasing out of fighter interceptors 
because of guided missiles and you are going to increase that in direct 
ratio to the development or putting into the field various kinds of 
guided missile ack-ack. Whatever it is, it is in the field now in many 
areas, and it is being rapidly developed in different kinds and different 
families of ack-ack and guided missiles. 

So that here in this month of our Lord and year of our Lord 1957, 
who would think that we would have come that far in the last 3 or 4 

years ? 

: We gave birth to a great Air Force; we divided the services into 
branches; we have now—and to all intents and purposes and with all 
due respect to one of the greatest arms we ever had in history as it is 
constituted under our plan of organization 5 years ago even, it 1s 
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rapidly becoming obsolescent as such and there is no reason for 1.5 
million people in the Air Force; there is no reason for any of that 
great organization as such that we were all so enthusiastic about and 
proud about within just a couple of years. 

I might point this out, Mr. Secretary : 

I have here this statement with reference to your special order on 
missions of the ICBM and IRBM. 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I am quoting from the Aviation Daily of December 3, 
1956, page 196: 

The biggest news at the 11th Annual Meeting of the American Rocket Society 
was not on the agenda. It was the confusion and consternation caused by 
Defense Secretary Wilson’s latest Roles and Missions Directive, stripping the 
Army of its long-range mission role. The consensus of many top outside missile 
experts was that it was an unfortunate error of judgment. Even among those 
who were concerned primarily with United States Air Force projects there was 
considerable doubt as to the wisdom of the decision. 

Experts reason it this way: The Army was successful with ballistic missiles. 
The United States Air Force was not. The Army has 16 years of ballistic 
missiles experience, the United States Air Force maybe 4 or 5. The Army has 
fired a ballistic missile 3,000-plus miles 

Secretary Wison. That is not something I can discuss on the 
record. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, I do not know, but continuing the quotation, it 
says: 
the Air Force less than 10. Eliminate Army research and development in this 
field and the United States may be set back several years while Russia forges 
ahead. 

I do not support this argument. I do not know the facts, but may 
I say this: If everything we are talking about has been true, and if 
you did not take ICBM and IRBM and assign it to the Air Force— 
now, I do not question your judgment—but if you did not do that, 
and we are going to have a great Academy to cost $130-plus millions 
of dollars out in Colorado some place, do you not think that we should 
reexamine the direct mission of this great arm of the service at once? 
I mean today? 

Secretary Wiutson. Well, of course, I do not think we should, be- 
cause I have been doing it all the time. 





RULES AND MISSIONS OF SERVICES REGARDING MISSILES 


That quotation there with reference to the long-range missiles role 
of the Army is not correct. The Army never had any long-range 
missile role. That was given to the Air Force from the very be- 
ginning. 

Mr. Froop. What did they do with it? Nothing? 

Secretary Witson. Oh, yes; they did. They were a little slow to 
work at it in the ballistic field, but there was a reason for that. You 
would be astonished at. the work that has been accomplished. 

I think it was Congressman Whitten here who was talking about 
the people who were getting vested interests in this business, and 
they were making money out of it, but there are always people who 
will do that from some selfish, local point of view. 

Mr. Froop. I agree with that. I am not pleading that article, by 
any means. 
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Secretary Witson. Actually, I increased the role of the Army from 
50 miles to 100 miles. The earlier agreement was for a 50-mile missile 
forthe Army. So I have gone that far. 

Mr. Miuter. You went to 200 miles instead of 100 miles; did you 
not ¢ 

Secretary Witson. Two hundred miles for their surface-to-surface 
field missile, and from 50 to 100 miles from their surface-to-air inter- 
ceptor missile. That is the Nike. 

Mr. Froop. I do not want to interrupt, but I would like to go 
further. 

Secretary Wizson. I would like to talk to you some more about it. 
If you go on up in distance, you run into overlapping between manned 
interceptors and bombers and missiles. The big thing is, who is 
going to run this air war, and how is it going to be handled? 

There is a great feeling on the part of the Air Force with its 
manned bombers and interceptors that the Army may shoot our own 
planes down. We are starting to have so many planes in the air now 
that every once in a while you read about 2 or 3 of them hitting each 
other, and you cannot understand how the accident happened. 

I think we have a pretty fair and proper division of responsibilities. 
We did not actually have to change the roles because they had been 
agreed to fundamentally, but simply interpret how the new weapons 
can fit into the previously agreed division of responsibility. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I am trying to find out, and I am glad 
you went into it although I was not intending at this point to discuss 
the merits or demerits of what you did in that order. 


FUTURE OF MANNED MILITARY ATRCRAFT 


However, at some time or other I would like to discuss that. What 
I have in mind is the Air Force mission which was created for the 

urpose of manning aircraft in the air, and on the ground, procuring 
it and getting it and training it. and operating it, but it was the con- 
cept of the Air Force—the great Air Force—that we had to have 
aircraft and in order to do all the wonderful things that were won- 
derfully done by the Air Force we created a vast body of men of 
one million several hundred thousand with all the ramifications that 
were conditions necessary and precedent before and after the fact. to 
such an operation. 

Now, we have in our Department of Defense a Secretary for Air, 
an Air Staff, and we have an Air Force. If everything that has been 
said recently is so, for the immediate future what is the mission of this 
vast organization that you now identify as your Air Force? 

Secretary Wirson. Well, no one has at any time said that the day 
of the manned bomber is completely passed. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. I can see for the immediate future that some of 
these things are 10 years away and some of them are 3 years away. 

Mr. Froop. Well, I am speaking of, let us take, 3 to 10 years. 

Secretary Wirson. Well, I think that you are going to have manned 
airplanes and manned bombers for the foreseeable future, but the 
emphasis will shift as some of these new weapons come along. Even 
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during the time that we did not have the weapons, they foresaw that, 
so that there would be a proper transition and they defined the long- 
range mission of missiles as being an Air Force mission. 


CREATION OF GUIDED MISSILE SERVICE 


Mr. Fioop. That raises my next question. I raised this question last 
year, and I have been raising it for a number of years, since we have 
been talking about guided missiles and you have explained your 
position. ahi 

If that is so, and this is 10 years later, has the time come and is it 
here to create not an Air Force and not to call this the Air Force 
as we know it now, but has the time come to finally concentrate in one 
branch of the service our entire guided missiles and ballistic missiles, 
and is it to be with you, or is it to be at a Cabinet level distinct from 
Defense ? 

If it is to be under Defense, is there to be, and should there not be, 
a Guided Missiles Force and no longer an Air Force, call it what you 
will or address it as you want to, but should you not put everything 
in this field there ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I donot happen to think so, myself. I think that 
for the foreseeable future that you can get along quite well with the 
basic division between the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy. 

Mr. Fxoop. Well, for the record, Mr. Secretary, I respectfully dis- 
agree, and I think that tomorrow we should have some kind of thing 
of the nature I have been groping for in this examination. 

Secretary Witson. There are good arguments back and forth as 
to why you should do away with the separate services and put them all 
in one servec, but I just want to tell you my personal observation 
from the inside is that that would not be a good thing to do. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, my! I hasten to add that I suggest nothing of that 
sort, 

Secretary Witson. Well, that is what I thought you meant. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, no. I am speaking only insofar as your guided 
missiles or ballistic missiles operation is concerned. 

Now, [ have here, as well, from the Prentiss-Hall taxation publica- 
tion of June 11, 1956, a discussion of the pomt you make on the single 
service, and I agree with you about that, but I am speaking of the 
Army, the Navy, and this so-called new, guided-missiles arm, what- 
ever it is to be, and a reorganization of the services in such a way that 
we maintain the Navy’s identity, the Army’s identity, and so forth, 
but there is some other thing that I am trying to grasp for. I mean, 
I have not thought it through, but, to me, there is no longer the need 
or there no longer should be in your planning the thinking that the 
new defense structure in the immediate years ahead has to be the Air 
Force as it was last night. 

Secretary Wirson. Well, of course, I do not agree with that. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

Secretary Wirson. I think it has changed but, you see, there is 
another thing which you have to remember. : 

You have what they call the air-to-ground missile. We have not 
talked too much about it. That is where you get a bomber and it 
starts out for a target, but it does not go over the target and drop the 
bomb in the old-fashioned way, but it releases the bomb miles from 
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the target and the bomb itself has a trajectory and guidance, and in that 
way you avoid the concentration of antiaircraft weapons on point 
defense. We have what we call point defense, and area defense. With 
reference to the point defense, we finally decided we would leave that 
with the Army. They have new weapons now to replace the old 
antiaircraft artillery but they have the same responsibility for point 
defense. 

Area defense is where you try to identify any enemy planes a long 
way off and knock them down before they approach and that is left 
with the Air Force. 

Then, we have a new program which they are talking about which 
they call the antimissile missile. So, there is plenty of work to do 
for the three basic services, and the development missions can be laid 
out so that we do not have any unnecessary duplication. In other 
words, we may want some competition of ideas. Here is a very new 
conception of what is needed, and there are 2 or 3 different possible 
ways of doing it. Are you going to put all your eggs in one basket and 
say ahead of time that this is the only way to do it, or is it so important 
to you that you will try it a couple of ways or three ways like the 
first atomic bomb? That was tried about five ways. 

Mr. Fioop. We have been doing that from the beginning, and 
I did not like it in the first place, but you convinced me you were 
— However, that has been going on for 10 years. 

ave we not reached the same point with reference to that operation 
that we have reached with reference to hardware in the Army and the 
B-52, and finally stop that and start buying things? 

The point comes, you know, and the Russians reached it 2 years 
ago. The point comes where we must stop this sooner or later and 
start buying something and putting it in the field as operational. 

Secretary Wiison. Well, that is what we are doing, and of course 
that is where I always get in a little trouble because I cannot please 
everyone. 

Mr. Froop. I know that. 

Secretary Witson. However, we are making the decisions as soon as 
we have the facts on which to base them, and this decision that we have 
made here is that we are only going to have one intermediate ballistic 
missile and we are going to phase out other developments as soon as 
we are sure which is the better so that we will not lose time. We 
actually have two ICBM’s going on. The programs are based on 
two different principles. As soon as that is far enough along we will 
try to standardize on one. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HEARING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Taper. Gentlemen, let me make a suggestion: The Secretary 
will be back in town and will be available if you want him, as I under- 
stand it, after a couple of weeks. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no hurry about this at all. 

Mr. Wurrren. Why can you not ask those questions in written 
form and submit them to him? 

Mr. Frioop. Well, I could do that. 

Mr. Taser. You could ask him those questions at the time he 
comes back. 
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Mr. Fioop. All right; let us do that. 

Secretary Witson. I see no harm in asking the questions of any of 
the men who have been close enough to the picture. 

Mr. Wuirren. It may be, Mr. Secretary, this will all be cleared up 
by the time you come back. 

Secretary Witson. You can ask Secretary Quarles and General 
Twining and the other Secretaries and Chiefs. 

Mr. Fxioop. This year as you have noticed, we have not asked you 
many of the things which we have ordinarily been asking you because 
we are trying to keep it at your level. 

The operation of this subcommittee this year will be a little differ- 
ent. Weare going to try and all sit around here more. 

I think Mr. Taber’s suggestion is the best one I have heard. 

Mr. Taszer. I do not like the idea of submitting questions and not 
having the answer brought out before the committee at the time. 

Mr. Foon. I agree with that. . 

Since the Secretary will be back it can be covered at that time and, 
perhaps, these other witnesses will clear it up in the meantime. We 
will let it stand there for the time being. 

Mr. Fioop. If we could fill what may be one more morning session 
for 2 hours to permit me to ask maybe an hour of questions and then 
any further that might develop could be asked at that time. I think 
one more session will do it. 

Secretary Witson. I will be very happy to do it, and tell you just 
what I think about it, as best I can. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to have your opinion on some of these ques- 
tions. 

Secretary Witson. After all, I have been Secretary of Defense as 
long as several of my predecessors, and it has been quite a job. I do 
have some ideas about it, and I can give you the reasons for them. 


INSPECTION TRIP TO RUSSIA 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you quite a lengthy 
series of questions, following up what I asked the other day. How- 
ever, the report of 2 weeks in Russia and in the satellites which I made 
as chairman of the Agricultural Appropriations Subcommittee, with 
two members of the committee staff, will follow your testimony here. 

In a nutshell, my report is that things are awfully different from 
what I had thought from listening to witnesses before this committee, 
and from reading articles in the American press, and all one can say 
is that it leads to questions as to whether our information may be as 
accurate as it might be in other fields. 

I call your attention to that report which I think is worthy of your 
personal reading. 

Secretary Witson. You will remember that I had invited you over 
for lunch and you could not make it, to give me a report on Russia, and 
have you sort of fill me in. 

Mr. Wurrren. If you will communicate with me, I will be pleased 
to do that when it suits your convenience. The day you invited me 


-over was the day when the Secretary of the Treasury and the Budget 


Director came before our committee and we had instructions to cancel 
everything in order to attend. 

Mr. Fioop. See if we can arrange for another 2-hour session. 

Mr. Wuirten. Very well. 
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GOVERN MENT EXPENDITURE AND POPULATION TABULATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, to bring the record up to date, I would 
like to have the charts that appeared in the hearings last year on pages 
263 and 264 brought up to date and made current. 

Secretary Witson. We will be happy to do it. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Expenditures for national security 
[In billions of dollars] 
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Federal Government expenditures and gross national product—Comparison with 
major national security programs and military functions expenditures, fiscal years 
1941-58 
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| tures /| national | Govern- tures | national | Govern- 
product ment product nent 
(1) (3) | (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
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! Bureau of the Budget ‘‘National security programs’’ include Department of Defense military functions, 
military assistance and direct forces su’ mpeee’ portions of the mutual security program, atomic energy dev elop- 
ment, and stockpiling of strategic and critical materials. 

2 Based on fiscal year 1958 budget document. 

3 Not available. 


Sources: Budgets of the United States, Surveys of Current Business, Economic Indicators, Combined 
Statements of Receipts, Expenditures and Balances, 
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Total United States population, males in selected age groups and males on active 
military duty, 1950 to 1956 and projected for 19601 


[In thousands] 





Males, selected age groups 
Total popu- _| Males on 





| tion | active duty 

Ages 18 to 34 Age 18 
—_csieeneieennenaecunieemeamantsintasiaesanintaitarath hai enithiS ie Aelia dil apek shied edad, 
Site, WO enc noccnenntteel. syst 151, 683 19, 729 1, 088 1, 438 
Pl a CR ccc -< <p Qiadid > tos bine 2 154, 360 19, 706 1, 052 3, 210 
AR ROMO 2 55) 2 is Se ic emeghcah bes ; ; 157, 028 19, 653 1,041 3, 590 
BT NO hana naoe eae ; 159, 636 19, 600 | 1, 087 3, 510 
July 1, 1954... nese he os 162, 417 19, 558 1, 102 3, 264 
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July 1, 1956___- SSSR AC ahi ALS 168, 091 19, 445 1, 149 2,773 
Projected: July 1, 1960 ?_.....--..----------- 17,800 | 19, 458 1, 209 |------.-----00 





1 Includes population in continental United States and Armed Forces overseas. 
2 Projection assumes continuation of 1950-53 birth rates to 1960. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Mr. Wuitren. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock Monday 

morning. 
Monpay, Fepsruary 4, 1957. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

Admiral Radford, we are glad to have you with us again. 

Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. ANprews. Admiral, I have enjoyed your testimony and wanted 
to ask several questions but they have been asked. 


LENGTH OF ATOMIC WAR 


It has been stated that if we have another all-out war, unquestion- 
ably atomic weapons will be used. 

We have been told up here by so-called experts it would be over ina 
week, certainly would not last longer than 30 days. In your opinion, 
how long would such a war last ? 

Mr. Manon. The decisive phases, 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. Admiral, I would like to have your 
opinion on that. For example, assume we get in an all-out war, Rus- 
sia starts moving westward through Gernmny, atomic weapons are 
used, then the Strategic Air Force goes into operation and each side 
moves against the other with a determination to knock them out as 
fast as possible. What kind of a war would we have? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think that public discussions of world war 
III type are apt to oversimplify. The atomic exchange as between 
the two countries probably would be over in a short space of time. 
One side would have destroyed the other’s offensive capability and 
probably have used up the great part of its atomic stockpile. 

The next phase is a little hard to estimate. It is hard for us to 
picture the extent of the devastation on both sides, 

In that next stage, allied forces would probably want to occupy 
key centers and locations in enemy territory. Then there would be 
a reconstruction phase that would last an indeterminate length of 
time. 

Mr. Anprews. You do not think if we get into an all-out global war, 
that it will last anywhere near as long as World War I, World War II 
or the Korean war? 
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Admiral Raprorp. My answer is, I do not envisage that kind of 
fighting going on for a long period of time. On the other hand, I 
think the reconstruction nel could last _ a long time and would 

uire on the part of the allies considerable effort. 
ou have different phases of the operation that would last longer 
than others; but it is generally accepted that the atomic exchange 
would be decisive for one side or the other. 

Mr. Anprews. Within a very short period of time? 

Admiral Raprorp. Within a very short period of time. 

Mr. Anprews. Ten days possibly ? 

Admiral Raprorp. The one who did the most damage in the atomic 
exchange would probably win in the long run. That is the way I 
picture it. 

RUSSIAN CAPABILITIES FOR ATOMIC WAR 


Mr. Anprews. Do you think that as of today Russia has the capa- 
bility to deliver such a blow to the free countries of the world? Do 
they have a sufficient number of intercontinental bombers and a suf- 
ficient stock of nuclear weapons? 

Admiral Raprorp. You said free countries of the world. The key 
nation, as far as the Russians are concerned, is the United States. 
I am sure the Russians know from examining World War I and World 
War II and looking at the history of the last 40 years, that to win a 
global war, they have to knock out the United States. 

At the present time the Russians still have a number of B-29 types 
which they could fly, if they elected to, on one-way missions into the 
United States. But those planes do not have the high-speed, high- 
altitude characteristics that would give them a reasonably good chance 
of evading our air defense. 

They are beginning to build and they have built quite large numbers 
of the equivalent of our B-47. 

In the counterpart of the B—52, they have two large planes, their 
Bear and their Bison. They still have rather small numbers of those. 
The question is: How rapidly are they going to build up that force? 

We have to reevaluate our programs every year in connection with 
our best information. As of now, we have, in my opinion, a marked 
superiority. 

r. AnDreEws. In the air? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Anprews. What about the comparison between our stockpile 
of nuclear weapons and theirs? 

Admiral Raprorp. Of course, we do not know exactly what they 
have. We have reason to believe that our stockpile is larger than 
theirs. 

AREAS OF POSSIBLE BUDGET REDUCTION 


Mr. Anprews. This budget is approximately $38.5 billion. Do you 
know anywhere we could cut this budget without injuring the defense 
of this Nation ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not know. But in my position I do not get 
acquainted with the details of each service budget. I am not able to 
do that. I feel that your committee, in its studies, will probably find 
so-called soft spots in the service budgets just as you always have. 
You may find places where you think they have not asked for enough. 
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Mr. Anprews. But you do not know of any ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not know of any. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Chairman, could I impose on Mr. Riley? 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 


RUSSIAN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. Admiral, I mentioned earlier some observations in 
regard to Russia which indicated to us that their broad economic base 
is much weaker than I had thought from listening to testimony before 
this committee and reading the American press. Conditions generally 
were far different. This report was made by me as chairman of the 
Agriculture Subcommittee, and much of the attention in it is given to 

railroads and roads and agriculture and things of that sort. I had 
hoped to have a chance to get your views w ith 1 regard to a good many 
things in it. C ireumstances require me to leave for Mississippi for a 
day and I don’t know whether you will be back before us. 

Fourteen d: ays in the Iron C urtain countries with our top people 

at hand at all times, and a chance to express our views and listen to 
them for that time, I think leaves it where it is worth the attention 
of yourself and others who have this overall job. 

Since I will not have the opportunity to question you, I would like 
to urge you to give notice to it. Of course, it will be in the hearings. 
After that, I will try to arrange some time when we could discuss the 
matter at lunch or something of that sort. 

Admiral Raprorp. I w ould be glad to meet with you. 

Mr. Manon. Do you want this off the record ? 

Admiral Raprorp. This part can be off. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wurrren. What I mean to indicate is that with all the testi- 
mony of Russian highlights I have heard here and read in the press 
left me wholly unpr epared for what is really there. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 


TRAINING OF RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Rizey. Admiral Radford, do you believe in this age of com- 
plicated weapons, highly scientific operations, that you w ill ever suc- 
ceed in getting the Reserve to be ready for immediate combat without 
additional training after you call them into active service ? 

Admiral Raprorp. The situation is much the same as it always has 
been. The specialists who take the longest time to train are the most 
important people in any reserve organization. 

In other words, the electronics maintenance men, the radar men, 
and many other specialists in the Air Force, Navy and the Army, take 
2 or 3 years to train, partly in school and partly on the job. 

So that a simple system such as UMT, as it was once envisaged, will 
not give the Reserve the skills that are necessary to make Reserve units 
efficient. 

We do have under the present system young men returned to civil- 

ian life after a period of 2 years training. Others come out of the 
Navy and the Air Force after 4 years of training. They are eligible 
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for service in an emergency. I believe after this summer, under the 
Reserve Act, they automatically begin to come into the Reserve. 
So that the Reserve forces, particularly after this next summer, will 
be a mixture of the basic trainees and the skilled personnel. This will 
make them better than they ever have been before. 

I think the real answer to your question is that more than ever the 
Reserve Forces, to be useful at the beginning of an emergency—that 
is what we need now—must have more training. They must have 
more background than they have had in the past. 

We are not going to have a year, or 2 or 3, to accomplish this diffi- 
cult phase of the training. 

Mr. Rirey. Admiral, as you know, these men who are in the Re- 
serves have to make their living out of their occupations and their 
employment. It is a tremendous sacrifice for them to belong to the 
Reserves and to keep up with the minimum requirements even. They 
cannot give more than limited time to Reserve training and at the 
same time maintain their livelihood. 

So it appears to me that they would have to have additional train- 
ing if they are called into active service, before they would have the 
required combat readiness. You agree with that, sir? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think the problem is a little simpler. If you 
are talking about the young men in the ground forces of the Army 
and Marine Corps that are going to do the fighting up front, one of 
the principal requirements there, of course, is age. ‘They have to be 
young enough to stand the rigors of combat. 

Having once had 2 years of service or 6 months basic training, they 
can be trained and made ready for active combat duty quickly after 
they are called back. 

In the specialist field, we train these men. Then possibly they leave 
the service after one enlistment. They go back into civil life and 
in many cases, they take up the same type of work they were trained 
for in the service. So their training in the specialist field does not 
stop. They get even better. When they are called back they are 
really fitted to take a more important position. 

I would say that our Reserve that we will gradually build up 
beginning this summer, and even the one we have now—the trained 
men that are not necessarily in the Reserve but are available in the 
United States since the Korean war—is a very fine outfit, with good 
material. If we were to fight a war like World War II, we could 
rapidly mobilize large and competent forces much faster than we 
could in 1941. 

The thing we need now though is something we did not have avail- 
able in World War II: More unit readiness. After this summer, 
when this new Reserve Act takes effect on men who have been in the 
service for 2 years and are beginning to come out, we can place them 
in units where their skills and their training are needed. In the case 
of the specialists, they will not have to devote very much time to 
training. They probably can get by with one evening a week. 

They will come in for unit training where they get acquainted with 
the people they are to mobilize with. I cannot see that such training 
is going to be an unwarranted hardship on the age group that is 
primarily affected. 
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After all, our whole system of government is predicated on the 
responsibility of every citizen to be. willing to do his part to defend 
this freedom we have. We have just got to give up the necessary 
time. 

I think that the way the laws are going to work out, the younger 
men will have to devote this time. But they will eventually pass out 
of the active stage and go into a Standby Reserve which does not call 
for much effort on their part unless there is an actual emergency. 

I feel the way the laws are drawn we can, in fact, generate good 
forces. 

Mr. Rizey. I agree with you thoroughly that every citizen has an 
obligation to his country, and my hat is off to most of these Reserve 
servicemen as well as members of the National Guard, because I have 
observed the sacrifice these people have to make in order to stay in. 
You will find they make considerably more personal sacrifice than 
do the people in the c: - eer services. 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not quite understand what you mean there. 

Mr. Ruy. When you have to give up about two weekends out of 
every month, if you are going to do a good job, you are taking away 
something, not only from your family, but from your occupation. 
You could well put that time to improving your personal status. 
Competition in the business world is pretty keen. Anybody who is 
in business, either as an individual or as employee, has to give his 
whole time and thought to the development of that business if he is 
going to make a success out of it. 

I know lots of young men who have given up their opportunity for 
yersonal advancement in order to stay in the Reserve and in the 
Nation: ul Guard as a patriotic contribution to their country. 

Even with that, I question, if an emergency arose and lasted only a 
few days, as some people tell us they think would happen, whether or 
not a Reserve or a National Guard would be of much value except 
locally. 

Personally, I think you will have to train them for a period. It may 
be a short period—I am satisfied it would be considerably shorter than 
in World War IT, because we had practically nothing then—but I am 
satisfied you are going to have to give these men a period of training 
before you can afford to send them into combat. It would not be fair 
to do otherwise. 

That brings our defense down primarily to the career Army, Navy, 
and Air Force; does it. not ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Initially, that is correct. 

Mr. River. They are the ones that are going to have to take the first 
impact and that is the per iod that will either make us or break us, 
according to the information we have. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is r ight. 


ADEQUACY OF MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Ritey. That brings me to another question. Do you think we 


have sufficient ersonnel as of today to meet world conditions in the 
career defense forces? 


Admiral Raprorp. Yes; I do. 
Mr. Rivey. You think you have sufficient. 
88601—57—pt. 120 
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Do you think the apportionment as among the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force is equitable ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. At this time, yes. I would say it is always sub- 
ject to change. There are many circumstances and requirements that 
determine the balance that we must have. I would not argue that that 
will remain the same over a long period of time. 

Mr. Rizey. You think as of today, the apportionment is proper ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Rinny. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Mr. Chairman, I think we are all very much 
indebted to Admiral Radford for the very fine testimony which he has 
given us, as usual, both on and off the record, during the course of the 
last 3 days. I have very few additional questions to ask at this time. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION 


I might ask this, either on or off the record, Admiral. You have 
given us in a general way an overall world presentation in terms of 
forces, provisions, and so on. I wonder if there is anything a little 
more specific that could or should be said about SEATO and its 
organization. We have had special testimony, as you know, in respect 
to NATO from General Norstadt. 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Wigglesworth, of course, the two organi- 
zations basically are different. In SEATO we do not have an over- 
all commander in chief. I would say that from a military standpoint 
the SEATO organization has been very valuable to us. We have been 
able to go ahead with the outlined military plans for numbers of 
situations. 

It brings us into intimate contact with the military men of the coun- 
tries involved. It has filled a gap which I felt existed when I was 
commander in chief in the Pacific. It has deficiencies just like any 
other organization, but I think that gradually it is becoming a better 
organization from a military point of view. 

Mr. Wiectesworrn. I forget just how many members there are. 
Are there eight members ? 

Admiral Raprorp. The Philippines, Thailand, Pakistan, United 
States, United Kingdom, France, Australia, New Zealand—that is 
eight. 

Mr. WicecieswortH. You say from a military standpoint you think 
it is stronger than it has been ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes; in the sense that we have gone ahead with 
our discussions and military planning. Also the readiness of certain 
forces is a good deal better. Now let me say this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say SEATO has been very worthwhile. 


UNITED STATES AIR SUPERIORITY 


Mr. WiecteswortH. Did I understand you correctly to say that, 
in your opinion, we have, as of today, a marked superiority in the air? 

Admiral Raprorp. In the delivery capability. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Yes; in delivery capability. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 
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ADEQUACY OF MILITARY FORCES 


Mr. WiceteswortH. You have testified in previous years that, in 
your opinion, the military program recommended was oeninre to 
take care, first, of the initial phases of any type of war, global or 
otherwise, and, second, to make possible a rapid buildup, if and when 
necessary. 

Do you make that statement as of today for the program before 
us now ? 

Admiral Raprorp. In my opinion, the forces provided for under 
the budget that we are asking for are adequate to the security of the 
United States. 

Mr. WicetrsworrH. You use the phrase “adequate to the security 
of the United States.” That necessarily includes any type of war, 
does it not, whether global or something more limited ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. I understand that the particular military pro- 
gram, force levels and so on, which has been presented to us for con- 
sideration at this time has your approval and also has the unanimous 
approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staif; is that correct? 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Wilson, in his statement, outlined the ree- 
ommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which were essentially 
followed and, speaking for myself, it has my unqualified endorsement. 

Inasmuch as the various members of the Joint Chiefs are coming 
up here before your committee, I would prefer to have you get their 
expression at that time. They will be available. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


COMMENDATION OF ADMIRAL RADFORD 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, after this session is over in August, I 
believe, you will no longer be Chief of Staff and will be retired into 
the ranks of the working taxpayers. All of us on this committee will 
miss your appearances before us, for they have been quite helpful. 
You have taken a calm, impartial stand, and have provided us with 


presentations that have been quite helpful in our consideration of 
the matters before us. 


SIX MONTHS’ 'PRAINING PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVES 


Mr. Riley raised a question that has been quite a bit in the news 
the last few days; namely, the National Guard and Reserve training 
program, the matter of the proposed 6 months’ training. I have not 
seen the proposed 6 months’ program, but I have been observing some 
of the training programs taking place recently. Two or three ques- 
tions have arisen in my mind. 

First, after the magnificent job that has been done in times past of 
training some very, very competent officers in 90 days, why it is going 
to take 6 months to train a basic soldier, I do not understand. Can 
you answer that for me? 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Scrivner, I think in the first place, these 
officers that are trained for 90 days are trained for various special 
duties. In nearly every case, their educational background provided 
them with capabilities to serve in particular billets. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is true. Of course, they are being raised to 
higher grades. I am talking now about a primary basic soldier. Why 
would it take 6 months? I have trained quite a few National Guards- 
men myself and I just cannot see the need for 6 months. 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not hold myself to be expert in that field. 
I take the recommendations of General Taylor and the people in the 
Army on that requirement. 

Also, of course, there is a law that you cannot send a man overseas 
until he has had a minimum of 4 months’ training. He cannot be 
available for deployment. 

As you know, I had a great deal to do with aviation training in the 
Navy at the beginning of World War II. Instead of cutting down the 
training time for our pilots, I lengthened it. I did that for the simple 
reason that for combat service in wartime, the more training a young 
man has, the better chance he has of coming back. 

Mr. Scrivner. There has never been anybody that has decried the 
necessity of training. 

Admiral Raprorp. I think that is the same principle under which 
General Taylor is recommending this period of time. 

As I saw warfare in Korea, for instance, the men who go into the 
fight well trained are the men who have the best chance of coming 
out. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true in any combat, whether it is on the 
battlefield or on the football field or in the boxing ring. There is no 
argument about that. 

Admiral Raprorp, That is the reason I supported the program for 
6 months’ training. Actually, certain young men could complete their 
training in less than 6 months. Others would take longer than 6 
months, I would say the estimate is an average. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before long, I hope to see a very definite schedule of 
that training because, in my own mind, I have felt, and still feel, 
there are a great many things in there that could be eliminated. The 
fact that you made the statement, which is quite true, that there is not 
going to be any such thing as frontline combat as we have known it 
in previous wars. And yet, some of the training taking place, up 
until recently, has pointed to that very thing. 

If you train them that way, you will waste time, and unless your 
new program points to something else, we might as well not have it. 

Admiral Raprorp. I was talking about global war. In peripheral 
wars we would probably have some combat along the lines of a 
Korea. 

I think the chances for ground combat still exist, maybe not with 
the big long front lines, but still requiring good infantrymen. 

Mr. Scrivner. But if that sort of situation comes along, the war 
is not going to be this overnight thing, and you will have some 
opportunity for further training. 

In other words, it must be one or the other, as far as I see it. 
You cannot argue about having to have these men immediately trained 
for atomic war and then go back and say, yes, but. You either do or 
you do not. 

Admiral Raprorp. Actually we are trying to have both, Mr. 
Scrivner, and there is reason for it. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You had better make up your mind as to how the 
Reserve and National Guard are going to fight and train aecordingly. 
Admiral Raprorp. We have done that in my opinion. 


CIVILIAN USE OF MILITARY JOB TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. I have another point I would like to make. I do 
not know where you get your information, but I was very much 
surprised to see a special study we requested some time ago, which 
indicated the opposite of what you stated, namely, that a great num- 
ber of these men were going into civilian work following the same 
type of work that they were trained for in the milit: ary. T hese studies 
show just the opposite, that a comparatively small number of them 
were engaging in the same type of work they were trained for in the 
military. 

Admiral Raprorp. I have not seen any statistics. I would say that 
for the last 10 years, or since World War II, one of the great difficul- 
ties we have had is keeping electronics specialists in the Navy. Part 
of it due to this rapid buildup of the electronics industry. 

I know any good electronics man in the service today who wants 
to get out can get himself hired tomorrow, usually by one of the big 
companies. 

One interesting thing is that all over the world, we have these 
company representatives who assist in the maintenance of new equip- 
ment. They are civilians who go overseas and serve with the Armed 
Forces to keep certain equipment up to date. For the most part, 
they are men who have just come out of the service or have had pre- 
vious military service. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would accept the latter statement, that they had 
had previous military service, because we have quite a few million 
veterans. 

Personally, I would like to see two things done. I do not want 
the military to do it for various reasons, but I “would like to see perhaps 
this committee, or at least some committee of Congress send out about 
a million copies of a questionnaire covering the men who have gone 
out of military service in the last year or so and just ask them 2 or 3 
questions. Do not have them sign it, so there will not be any question 
about any kickback in the Reserve activity or anything else. Do not 
have them sign it so they can feel perfectly free to tell just exactly 
what the story is. Ask them why they did not stay in the military 
service. Then in connection with their job, ask them what line of 
work they were trained for in the military and what line of work 
they are following. I think you would find some very interesting 
information. 

Admiral Raprorp. I think so. I am not sure that has not been 
done. 

Mr. Scrivner. It has not been done just that way. They have been 
asking some of them about the time they go out, but usually before, 
plus the fact they know they are going into Reserve activity. They 
are asked before they get their discharge, they are still under military 
discipline, and in military y units and “they do not feel free to talk. 
They have become imbued with the habit of giving “Yes, sir” as a 
response. That is why I say, after they get out and have "somebody 
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else besides the military ask them the questions. It would be 
interesting. 

Admiral Raprorp. I agree with you. The services, I believe, have 
done that. The Cordiner committee has been studying the pay struc- 
ture and is due to report pretty soon. They have traveled a great 
deal and have interviewed many men. I have heard Mr. Cordiner say 
so. They have asked questions like that. Iam talking about men out 
of service. 

It may be that the services themselves have conducted surveys where 
they sent questionnaires to men who had been in the service with no 
requirement to answer, but just asked for the information. I may be 
wrong on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Relating to some of the situation you discussed with 
Mr. Wigglesworth, let me ask this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNITED STATES CAPABILITY FOR ATOMIC WAR 


Mr. Scrivner. It is hard to hold in mind the figures you quoted last 
week when you were before us, but the general impression I received 
from your testimony was, in addition to that referred to by Mr. 
Wigglesworth, that we did have a marked superiority in copebilieg of 
delivery of atomic weapons, which means long-range bombers. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that when it relates to the medium bomber, I 
cannot quote all the figures. 

Admiral Raprorp. We have built many. Let me say this off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrrvner. Your other comment, if I recall correctly, was that 
we have—many more transport planes than Russia. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that, if I recall, your statement was that par- 
ticularly in the field of transport, do we have not only proficiency, 
but maybe in some cases, more than we presently require? 

Admiral Raprerp. We have a very marked superiority in the trans- 
port field. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. No questions at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. Admiral, you have given us a very interesting presen- 
tation, and most of the questions that were of importance to the com- 
mittee have been touched on by my colleagues. 


RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD TRAINING 


I would like to ask you a little more about the Reserve-National 
Guard situation because of the fact that it is not only in the public 
mind right at the moment, but I feel that it is very important to know 
just where we are going, what the future holds in store, because 
whether the pendulum swings on the upgrade or the downgrade, our 
overall defense is very closely tied in with the civilian components 
because there is where we get our quantity production. 
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Now, as I understand it, one of the great troubles, and the reason 
for the outcry from our National Guard friends about the 6-month 
requirement for new trainees in the guard, is that they feel they are 

oing to lose the numbers they have built up very successfully in the 
ast couple of years. I understood from what you and Secretary 
Wilson tases told us that one of the difficulties with the situation as 
it now confronts us is the need, more than ever before, for units which 
are able to go into military situations at the drop of a hat, rather 
than requiring months to train them, and that as of now the guard 
is composed of abouit 80 percent—I believe one of you said—relatively 
untrained young men who have had no protracted military experience. 
Is that about right? 

Admiral Raprorp. The percentage I have been shown is a little over 
80 percent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. In other words, the National Guard is not as of now 
made up primarily of battle trained veterans from World War IIL 
or Korea, except in the officer bracket ; is that right? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Miizier. But they do have a pretty high backlog of officers and 
noncommissioned officers who are trained. It is the young privates 
who are causing this concern. 

What I wanted to ask you is this: When this law goes into effect, 
will it be this coming summer that all of the young men who are com- 
pleting their military obligation on active duty will go into the Re- 
serve or the National Guard with a commitment for 2 or 4 more 
years? 

Admiral Raprorp. It depends on how long their active service was. 

The Congress passed the Reserve Act 2 years ago in June or July 
and stipulated at that time that any man entering the service after 
the date of the passage of the act would become eligible, so that the 
beginning of that will be those 2-year men who are coming out of the 
Army this summer. 

Mr. Mitier. About how many young men do go out of the Army 
or do you anticipate will go cut of the Army in the course of the next 
year? What is the turnover? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am guessing, but my recollection is that some 
300,000 come out of the Army every year. It is somewhere in that 
neighborhood, but it varies from year to year. 

Mr. Mirrr. In the present cycle 1 year is heavier than the other? 

Admiral Raprorp. They get out of balance on account of the Korean 
war. 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. But I think in a level-off force of the size we 
have now there is something normal. 

Mr. Miter. Is there any reason why those young men could not be 
directed into the National Guard in order to keep up the numerical 
strength and reduce the concern that the National Guard people have 
now that they will lose strength ? 

I do not think any of them are opposed to the idea of having better 
trained personnel. Has there been any thought given toward direct- 
ing that flow into the National Guard so as to maintain its strength ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. I think the Army has plans to allow a 
certain period of time for a man to join the National Guard. 
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Mr, Miuier. And of course, any of those men would already have 
had not only 6 months’ but 2 years’ training. 
Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 


POSSIBLE REDUCTION IN BACKLOG OF TRAINED VETERANS 


Mr. Mrizer. Where do you think we will be, Admiral, 8 or 10 years 
from now, if we adopt such a system? Where will we be after this 
present great backlog you have spoken about of the well-trained young 
men who are still of military age we have in the country today, both in 
and out of the service, is reduced? If we have only a relatively few 
young men out of each age group going into the service, may we not 
be in rather bad shape 10 years from now, in case we need to expand 
our Armed Forces hurriedly ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am not sure I understand exactly your question. 

Mr. Mittrr. You commented, and I thought very correctly, that at 
the moment we have a tremendous backlog of trained veteran service- 
men who are back in civil life now, some in the Reserve but mostly not, 
with all the various capabilities and specialty training. But of course 
they are getting older every year, and we have a relatively small draft 
or input every year. The time will come, not too far off, will it not, 
when those men will have passed military age and we will not have the 
big backlog to fall back on ? 

Admiral Raprorp. So long as we continue to have services of the 
size we now have there will be a sizable annual return to civil life, of 
men who will have that requirement. It will be in the neighborhood 
of 500,000 to 600,000 men every year. 

Mr. Mitier. You think the turnover on the present basis is adequate 
to project into the future without any immediate sign of a shortage. 

Admiral Raprorp. It is excellent. 

Mr. Mriter. I am glad it is. 

Mr. Scriviner. May I ask one question there ? 

Mr. Murier. Yes. I yield. 
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VOLUNTEER ASPECT OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Scrivner. While from the point of view of the Regular Estab- 
lishment it might sound feasible to direct some of these returning men 
into the National Guard, there is overlooked one very important 
factor, which has made the National Guard the great contributor to 
national defense it has been, which is, primarily, the fact that every 
one of the men is a volunteer. 

Admiral Raprorp. I did not mean to create the feeling they were 
going to be directed. They were going to be given an opportunity, a 
length of time to elect to goin. They would still volunteer to go into 
the National Guard. If they did not choose the National Guard, then 
they would go into one of the Federal units. 

Mr. Miter. I have just one final point in that connection, 


NEED FOR PHYSICAL CONDITIONING 


While it is highly desirable to have these National Guard and Re- 
serve units up to the minute so far as training is concerned, that still 
does not fully answer the problem, does it, admiral, with respect to 
physical condition ? 
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In other words, Admiral, you might have a highly trained unit, 
but if it is all scattered here and there even if it were brought together 
it would take a certain amount of time for the men to be physically 
hardened, just the same as you would find in a situation where you 
called back a group of football stars from various parts of the world. 
You could not expect them to play a game without getting into physi- 
al condition ; is that not true? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. They certainly would need a period of 
hardening. But, on the other hand, the men we are talking about 
are in the age group of the early twenties, and they do not deteriorate 
quite so fast. 

Mr. Miter. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag ? 

Mr. Osrertrac. Admiral, your testimony before the committee has 
been very enlightening. I am sure that we have covered practically 
every phase of the military situation and the global picture. 


USE OF NONATOMIC WEAPONS 


Early in our committee hearings reference was made to the fact 
that our military posture and our “whole milit: ary planning is geared 
to atomic warfare, and that we are moving in that direction and 
preparing the use of atomic weapons in the event of war. In other 
words, we look for nothing but that type of an approach; is that 
correct ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I have to be sure I understand what you 
mean. If you mean we are never going to fire anything except atomic 
shells or drop anything but atomic bombs, that is not correct. We 
will still use the standard high explosives in many cases. 

Mr. Ostrertac. What I meant, Admiral, and, if I understood you 
correctly, the testimony here and elsewhere indicates that our whole 
preparedness program and our whole system of military development 
is geared to atomic warfare. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. The capability to use atomic 
weapons in warfare. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Yes; that is what I meant. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


Now, Admiral, there has been a gradual reduction in military per- 
sonnel. I believe 755,000 active duty people have been dropped from 
the military personnel rolls; is that correct? That is according to 
Secretary Wilson’s figures, since Korea 

Admiral Raprorp. Oh, since Korea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In addition to that, there have been some 250,000 
civilians and 150,000 overseas contract hired people who have been 
dropped, making a total reduction since Korea of approximately 
1,155,000. 1 take this information from the figures in Secretary 
Wilson’s statement. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osterrag. In the light of the change from the old approach or 
the conventional approach and the conventional problems, which re- 
quire a tremendous size of military strength by way of manpower, to 
the new approach, is it likely that we are on the doorstep of a period 
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by virtue of these developments where we will have a gradual reduction 
in manpower in our military forces over the years ? 

Admiral Raprorp. In the first place, I would like to point out that 
our program is fitted into the program of our allies. In other words, 
we support, as I outlined in the briefing, many Allied divisions of 
soldiers. When you talk about ground forces you have the United 
States ground forces and you have Allied ground forces. Our plan 
is to fit our effort into an Allied effort in the best way that we can. 

I would say—and this is certainly a general statement and over the 
long range—that there will be a tendency toward smaller, more mobile 
units to perform the same type of work. That will show up in the 
reorganizations that you will see in the next 5 or 6 years. : 

Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, we can increase our firepower or our 
potential power and at the same time reduce our military manpower ! 

Admiral Raprorp. I think so in certain instances, although there are 
arguments on the other side; that these smaller mobile units will need 
more support units in the long run. 

You may want to hear from General Taylor on this subject. Nev- 
ertheless—and I am not talking about sudden and large changes in : 
manpower—TI think that the general trend will be downward rather 
than upward. 

Mr. Ostertac. Yes. Thank you, Admiral. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


GERMAN DEUTSCHEMARK CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Forv. Admiral Radford, you were over at the NATO meeting 
in December in Paris, and at that time I think it was freely admitted 
that although the German contribution was encouraging it was not up 
to the anticipated level of, say, a year ago. Perhaps in reality it was 
far more realistic than what the hoped level was a year ago. 

Over the years—at least for the last few years—while we have had 
our forces in Germany more or less protecting the line over there the 
German economy or the West German Government has been making 
a deutschemark contribution which was in substitution of their lack of 
defensive military forces. It is my understanding that in this budget 
there is no provision made for a deutschemark contribution despite the 
fact that the German military contribution is not going to be up to 
what the NATO officials had anticipated or planned. 

Is there any way you can translate into dollars in very general terms 
in the next year, béeinniie May 6, 1957? The deutschemark contri- 
bution ought to be what in order to make up for the deficiency in that 
period of time in the lack of their forces ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am sure we can, Mr. Ford. Let me say first 
that, as I understand it, there is no deutschemark contribution im this 
budget but, on the other hand, we have not admitted that we are not 
entitled to one. Our arrangement with the Germans last year was 
that we got it for 1 year and then we have to have discussions with 
them to make sure that their contribution to their own defense adds 
up to a certain amount, which in our opinion would justify no contri- 
bution to us. We have not closed the door in that negotiation. 
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Mr. Forp. That is the point I want to make. We should not close 
the door to any possible Aeutathdenatts contribution by them with the 
fiscal year beginning May 6, 1957. 

Admiral Raprorp. No,sir. May I gooff the record ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DISCONTINUATION OF BRITISH AIR RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. Manon. In view, Admiral Radford, of the discussion which 
we have had about the value of Reserve forces in any future conflict, 
I want to read some material from the February 4, 1957, supplement 
to American Aviation Daily entitled “International Aviation.” 


GREAT BrITAIN To D1isBpAnp AIR RESERVE UNITS 


Orders for the Hawker Hunter are to be cut by 100 aircraft due to the British 
Government’s decision to disband most units of the Royal Auxiliary Air Force, 
Also to be disbanded is the entire air branch of the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. An Air Ministry spokesman commented that the disbanding of the 
air force reserve units would save some $14 million and about 15 million gallons 
of fuel. 

Commenting on the decision to disband the air force reserve units, the London 
Daily Telegraph says that it foreshadows the shape of things to come. For 
some time, it contends, the only major threat seriously envisaged by western air 
staffs has been a nuclear war of very short duration. In such a war there would 
be no time to bring reserve force up to the stage at which they would become 
operational. The only forces and weapons of importance would be those in a 
high state of preparedness at the outset of hostilities, the newspaper asserts. 

As has been so well pointed out, Congress and the country are pretty 
well wedded to some sort of effective program for the National Guard 
and for the Reserves. I take it from what has developed that the 
Defense Department feels we should re-think this thing and make 
sure the Reserve Forces which we are undertaking to build will be the 
type forces which we would require in the event of war. 

Do you know whether or not the statement I have read about the 
discontinuation of certain reserve forces in Great Britain is true? 

Admiral Rapvrorp. I think it is; yes, sir. I read the same thing in 
the paper, and I have heard it before, although I have not seen any 
details of their plan. They have made an official announcement that 
that is what they were going to do. 

Mr, Manon. Does that create some vacuum or other which we might 
be called upon to fill, or in your judgment does it more or less make 
sense for them to do what they are apparently doing? 

Admiral Raprorp. In the first place, I do not think they have much 
choice. In their economic situation they are forced to reduce their 
overall expenditures, and the defense budget is going to take a share 
of it. Their situation is not the same as ours. 

I would like to have this off the record, if I could. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 


USE OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Froop. You heard or read of the speech Secretary Quarles made 
at the Reserve Officers Association dinner Saturday night. The press 
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states that that speech was cleared with his superiors in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I do not know whether that means your shop or 
not; it may be just the civilians. 

However, he said very flatly, with all this clearance, that no matter 
what kind of a war anybody starts any place—a brush war, a little 
war, or what have you—sooner or later, on the timetable of that fight- 
ing, the side which thinks it is losing will reach for whatever weapons 
are in the arsenal and use them and then perforce the side which at 
time seems to be winning, of necessity, out of self-defense, and to con- 
tinue its position, must retaliate in kind; and then more and more and 
bigger and bigger, depending upon the arsenals on both sides, and so 
on, inevitably. Is that unquestionably the thinking of our Defense 
Department now, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, No, 1, I have not read his speech. I did 
notice the articles in the paper. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the general idea of his speech. 

Admiral Raprorp. I was going to say, if he said what you did I 
agree with him. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, that was what he said. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was not what he said. 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not know what he said, but I would express 
the thought differently, and I think I have in some detail in my testi- 
mony here. 

Mr. Fxioop. May I interrupt? I thought you would, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, would it not be better to give the 
Admiral a copy of the speech? 

Admiral Raprorp. I really do not think there is any difference be- 
tween Mr. Quarles and me, but I would like to look at his statement. 
I would say I have outlined here in my testimony, with Mr. Wilson, 
how I felt about the subject. 

Mr. Manon. He has gone into great detail. 

Mr. Froop. I thought so, too, but after sitting through this dinner 
the other night—and 3 or 4 of my friends here sat there as well as 
did I—it is my best recollection that Secretary Quarles in effect said 
what I just said. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not agree with you. My recollection is that 
he said almost what Admiral Radford told us. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, there is where we disagree. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I made the suggestion. 

Admiral Raprorp. I got the impression that he was discussing this 
possibility of an agreement not to use atomic weapons, and his idea 
that even if such an agreement were made subsequent action would 
follow the pattern he talked about. 

. Froop. In what way did it differ from what I was suggesting? 

Admiral Raprorp. I suppose he was talking about the remote 
possibility. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Why do you not look at his speech ? 

Mr. Foon. I will ask the questions. 

In what way do you think it different? You have a thought in 
mind. Youheard whatI said. To what extent, if any, is my position 
different from what the Secretary said ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think maybe I had better get the speech, read 
it over, and then talk to you. 
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Mr. Frioop. When you do, suppose that at this point in the record 
you make any observations with reference to my question and his 
speech that you see fit and proper to make, 

Admiral Raprorp. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The particular paragraph of Mr. Quarles’ speech to which Mr. Flood seems to 
be referring is quoted as follows: 

“Tt has been argued that all of this is so appalling that opposing atomic powers 
would limit themselves by agreement or otherwise, to conventional or preatomic 
weapons. No matter what their original intent may have been, I cannot believe 
that any atomic power would accept defeat while withholding its best weapon. 
If, in desperation, the losing side resorted to atomic weapons, the winning side 
would also be forced to use them or face defeat. So eventually, even though 
it starts out to be nonatomic war between atomic powers, it seems to me, will 
inevitably be atomic war.” [Italic supplied.] 

I agree with Secretary Quarles’ estimate of the situation as it would probably 
develop. The portions of the above-quoted paragraph which I have italicized in- 
dicate that he is talking about opposing atomic powers only. This is somewhat 
narrower in scope than what was attributed to Mr. Quarles by Mr. Flood; how- 
ever, I may say for the record that I agree with the attribution as well. 


TREATY RELATIONSHIPS 


Mr. Fioop. We are now in a treaty relationship with 44 sovereign 
states, and my understanding is that any attack by anybody upon any 
1 of those 44 sovereign states would be construed by us as an attack 
upon us; is that correct ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think it is quite as blunt as that. I 
think we make some reservations; we are going to look the situation 
over in most cases and make our own determination. 

Mr. Frioop. Oh. Do the treaties between the signatory powers say 
what. you have said? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, they say it better. I think they say “in ac- 
cordance with our constitutional processes” or something like that. 

Mr. Fioop. They do say that? 

Admiral Raprorp. All except the North Atlantic Treaty, accord- 
ing to Captain Mott, who is an international lawyer of some repute. 

Mr. Fioop. Within the North Atlantic Alliance an attack upon any 
of those powers is construed by us to mean an attack upon us. 

Admiral Raprorp. An attack upon all, I think. 

Mr. Froop. All; which would include us. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But you feel that insofar as any of the other treaties 
are concerned with any of the other nations, outside of the North 
Atlantic group, we have reservations which indicate we will examine 
an attack within our constitutional processes? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, it is quite involved. I would say I am not 
the best witness you could ast ¢ on that, and I would like to avoid mak- 
ing any flat statements “yes” or “no.” I do not know. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

Admiral Raprorp. It varies in different cases. 

Mr. Manon. The question has been asked, and somebody on the staff 
ought to supply an answer. 

Admiral Raprorv. The State Department could tell you. Of course, 
there is the situation in Korea, where we have an armistice. That 
is one situation. The situation in Taiwan is a little different.. We 
have the Formosa resolution. 
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Mr. Manon. The SEATO arrangement is different. 

Admiral Raprorp. SEATO has a reservation on our part, that we 
make a decision in accordance with our constitutional processes. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I was going to come to Korea and 
Formosa. I was going down the line. That is why I started the 
examination. If you feel you would rather consult somebody else 
before you make answers for the record on that kind of thing, will 
you do that? 

Admiral Raprorp. I really feel that a technical subject like this is 
one where somebody from the State Department should come up. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, you can supply the applicable text without 
comment. I do not think you will have had any trouble answering 
the question. 

Mr. Fx1oop. I do not either. I just want it collected in one place. 
I would like to have somebody do that, and I do not care what. 
re pene it is. 

Admiral Raprorp. I can undertake to do that for the record. 

Mr. Fioop. I want an examination made at this point of our different 
relationships by treaty that may involve us in active participation in 
defense of or counterattack or any of the sovereign nations with which 
we are signatory powers, bilaterally or otherwise. 

Then of course I want to take the situation which exists peculiarly 
in Korea, with a condition of armistice rather than treaty, which will 
call for a different kind of approach, and Formosa as well. 

As I have indicated, I should like to have this by different classi- 
fications—a half dozen different classifications—and I should like to 
have something on the record to make clear for once and for all what 
is the position of this country vis-a-vis the different situations, either 
by treaty or by status quo. 

(The information is as follows :) 

A complete treatise on this subject was issued by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on December 27, 1956, as a committee print. It is entitled “Treaty 
Provisions Relating to the Use of United States Forces for Mutual Defense,” 
and contains maps, text of treaties, and a comparative chart. I am informed 
that the Department of State has checked this particular publication for 
accuracy. I believe that this committee print makes “clear for once and for 
all what is the position of this country vis-a-vis the different situations” as Mr. 
Flood has phrased it. I am sure that copies of this committee print are avail- 
able and therefore I have not attached one to the record. I have attached, 
however, a chart taken from the committee print, which shows at a glance, the 
composition by countries of our various collective defense treaties, plus a brief 
of the differences in operative language. 


(The chart referred to faces this page.) 
SOURCES OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Mr. Froop. I understand we have need for about 77 strategic mate- 
rials as necessary and essential to our national defense, and that as a 
matter of fact only 11 of those 77 strategic materials are within the 
continental United States. That may not be actually your shop. 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not know, but I could look it up. 

Mr. Froop. Then I would like at this point to have somebody—no 
matter who it is—and it may be ODM;; I do not know—for the record 
prepare for us a list of the sources of those strategic materials, such 
as the offshore islands, the continental sovereign powers, and so on, 
insofar as security will permit. I can see where there may be certain 
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nations, certain materials, and certain relationships which the record 
should not show. Insofar as you can detail it, I would like the record 
to detail it. 

Then I want that tied in in a paragraph to the prior question. You 
see what I mean. They are concomitants. In what way, with what 
nations—and it will almost show by itself—are we tied in by treaty, 
and which are bilateral and which are group treaty relationships. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has provided me with a list of strategic and 
critical materials and their sources, as well as a list of those in the stockpiling 


program. I feel certain that ODM would be happy to supply more detailed in- 
formation to this committee. The lists are attached. 


Strategic and critical (group I) materials and normal sources of United States 
supply in descending order of size 


Abrasives, crude aluminum Canada, United States. 


oxide. 

a ee United States. 

POI os cine inhaincnenbactnteiians United States, Canada. 

Pe iis dick cs niiiipnin nme, United States, Mexico, Union of South Africa, 
Bolivia. 

Asbestos, amosite_._...__---~ Union of South Africa. 

Asbestos, chrysotile_____._-_~_ Canada, United States, Southern Rhodesia. 

Asbestos, crocidolite_______-__- Bolivia. 

Bauxite, metal grade________- Surinam, Jamaica, United States, British Guiana. 

Bauxite, refractory grade____. United States, British Guiana. 

ne ct edb etie: Brazil, Southwest Africa, Southern Rhodesia, 
United States, Portugal. 

Na i Fase ka es taaabon United States, Peru, Mexico, Yugoslavia, Korea, 

ES co cra iincdlarnten United States, Mexico, Peru, Canada, Japan. 

CHIE Cheese usinecantouet- Brazil, United States, India, Equador. 

Ca Miata nih ccttanaieniiatton United Kingdom, Mexico, United States. 

Chromite, chemical_____-_-__~_- Union of South Africa. 

Chromite, metallurgical_____-. Turkey, Southern Rhodesia, Union of South 
Africa, New Caledonia, Philippines. 

Chromite, refractory_____---~_ Philippines, Cuba, Union of South Africa, South- 
ern Rhodesia. 

hice os i na ces Belgian Congo, United States, Canada, Germany, 
Norway. 

OTS Ce oie oi tiie Philippines, Indonesia, Ceylon, French Oceania, 
British Oceania. 

a ahah os ses ie Nigeria, United States, Belgian Congo, Norway, 
Malaya. 

is United States, Chile, Canada, Mexico, Peru, Cuba. 

Cordage fibers, abaca________. Philippines, Central America. 

Cordage fibers, sisal_..._____- Brazil, British East Africa, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, Mozambique. 

Cotton, except long staple____. United States, Egypt. 

Diamonds, industrial__._____- Belgian Congo, Gold Coast, Union of South Africa, 
Angola, Sierra Leone. 

Feathers and down__ __-_~__. United States, Hungary, Formosa, Thailand, Po- 
land and Danzig. 

Fluorspar, acid grade________. United States, Mexico, Canada, Italy, Spain. 

Fluorspar, metallurgical United States, Mexico, Germany, Spain, Italy. 

grade. 

Graphite, Ceylon, amorphous_. Ceylon. 

Graphite, Madagascar________ Madagascar. 

Gragnite, euper *..-........ United States, Germany. 

Co Germany, United States, Australia, United King- 
dom, France. 

I aS since tthe i's Chile, United States, Japan. 

Jewel bearings................. Switzerland, Italy, United States, Canada. 

cic asniwene United States, Mexico, Canada, Peru, Australia. 


PRIN io ii nice en United States. 
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Strategic and critical (group I) materials and normal sources of United States 
supply in descending order of size—Continued 


Manganese ore, battery grade. Gold Coast, United States, France. 
Manganese ore, chemical Cuba, Gold Coast, French Morocca, India, Chile. 


rade, 
iaticeitens ore, metallurgical India, Brazil, Gold Coast, Union of South Africa, 
grade. Cuba, United States. 
Mereuee cs iouleiss vine Italy, Spain, United States, Mexico, Yugoslavia, 
Mica, muscovite block__----- India, Brazil, United States. 
Mica, muscovite film_____---. India. 
Mica, muscovite splittings___._ India. 
Mica, phlogopite splittings_._. Madagascar, Canada, Mexico. 
Molybdénum *_ 22 et: United States, Canada. 
Disc tiaies winemicvtiniatokinnnia ee Canada, Cuba, Norway. 
SR iin eipctetide re cimenneexi ere Iran, Turkey, India, Yugoslavia. 
Pubw-ore VS I Bios es Belgian Congo, Indonesia, Nigeria. 
Platinum, iridium__----_-~_~-- United States, Canada. 
Platinum, palladium______~-~-. Canada, Union of South Africa, United States, 
Norway. 
Platinum, platinum____---~~--. Canada, United States, Union of South Africa, 
Colombia, Norway. 
I a cs eee Belgian Congo, British East Africa, Japan. 
Somes Creme... Brazil. 
IN gi cinctctic mel ncncecaiond Netherlands, other West Europe. 
SN icin i eae Union of South Africa, United States, Brazil, 
India, Ruanda-Urundi. 
Rupees, naturel.......<<c--o<-- Indonesia, Malaya, Thailand, Liberia, Cambodia 
IIE rosctncnse ema cde United States, Canada. 
a ae India, Thailand. 
PORE MPR I a re ccnp Canada, United States. 
Sic ea Japan, Korea, Italy, Brazil. 
Silk waste and noils_____-_-_- Japan, Italy, India, U. S. S. R., United States, 
OIE WE acceccteiciene ianndesaas Whales caught off coast of Peru. 
Talc, steatite block......_~_-. Italy, India. 
ING oc neice anrrnikccctoncumin Brazil, Belgian Congo, Portugal, Nigeria, Nor- 
way. 
I soi ons sw wists tain ae aoe Malaya, United States, Netherlands. 
eee >.” canna ed micnaaaiie United States, Bolivia, Korea, Brazil, Canada. 
PERL semecsknccnchanansnenemnne United States, Japan. 
Vie ID W cncscitin emia United States, Peru. 
Vevetable tannin extract United States, Italy, France. 
chestnut. 
Vevetable tannin extract Argentina, Paraguay. 
quebracho. 


Vevetable tannin extract Union of South Africa, British East Africa. 
wattle. 
Rid aint ossceeaenimaiccceseneiiamenmmtiona United States, Canada, Mexico, Peru, Australia. 


1 More than three-fourths of the total United States supply normally is produced in the 
United States. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
October 1, 1956. 


Subject: Current List of Strategic and Critical Materials for Stockpiling. 


Section 1, Purpose 

This memorandum is issued pursuant to section 2 (a) of Public Law 520, 79th 
Congress. The materials as listed herein comprise those currently included in 
the stockpiling program. It should be noted that all of the listed materials pur- 
chased must conform to stockpile specifications but not all of them are under 
active procurement. 
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Section 2. Group I Materials 


The materials listed in this section constitute group I and have been or 
be acquired through purchase pursuant to section 3 (a) and by transfer of 
Government-owned surpluses pursuant to section 6 (a) of Public Law 520, 79th 
Congress. 

. Abrasives, crude aluminum oxide 

Agar 

Aluminum 

Antimony 

Asbestos, amosite 

Asbestos, chrysotile 

Asbestos, crocidolite 

. Bauxite, metal grade 

. Bauxite, refractory grade 

Beryl 

. Bismuth 

Cadmium 

13. Castor oil 

14. Celestite 

15. Chromite, chemical grade 

16. Chromite, metallurgical grade 

17. Chromite, refractory grade 

18. Cobalt 

19. Coconut oil 

20. Columbite 

21. Copper 

. Cordage fibers, abaca 

. Cordage, fibers, sisal 

. Cotton, extra long staple 

Diamonds, industrial—Bort and stones 

Feathers and down, waterfowl 

Fluorspar, acid grade 

Fluorspar, metallurgical grade 

Graphite, Ceylon—Crystalline and amorphous 

. Graphite, Madagascar—Crystalline flake and fines 

. Graphite, other than Ceylon and Madagascar—Crystalline 

Hyoscine 

Iodine 

Jewel bearings 

Lead 

Magnesium 

Manganese, battery grade, natural ore 

Manganese, battery grade, synthetic dioxide 

Manganese, chemical grade, type A ore 

Manganese, chemical grade, type B ore 
anganese ore, metallurgical grade 

ercury 
Mica, muscovite block, stained A/B and better 
Mica, muscovite film, first and second qualities 
Mica, muscovite splittings 
Mica, phlogopite splittings 
Molybdenum 
Nickel 
Opium 
Palm oil 
Platinum group metals, iridium 
Platinum group metals; palladium 
Platinum group metals, platinum 
Pyrethrum 
Quartz crystals 
Quinidine 
Rare earths 
Rubber, crude natural 
Selenium 
Shellac 
. Silicon carbide, crude 
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62. Silk, raw 

63. Silk waste and noils 

64. Sperm oil 

65.. Talc, steatite, block 

66. Tantalite 

67. Tin 

68. Titanium sponge 

69. Tungsten 

70. Vanadium 

71. Vegetable tannin extract, chestnut 
72. Vegetable tannin extract, quebracho 
73. Vegetable tannin extract, wattle 
74. Zine 


Section 3. Group II materials 


The materials listed in this section have been acquired principally through 
transfer of Government-owned surpluses pursuant to section 6 (a) of Public Law 
520, 79th Congress, and constitute group II, None is under procurement. 

1. Bauxite, abrasive 
2. Corundum 
8. Cryolite, natural 
4, Diamond dies 
5. Mica, muscovite block, stained B and lower 
6. Mica, phlogopite block 
7. Optical glass 
8. Rutile 
9. Sapphire and ruby 
10. Talc, steatite, ground 
11. Wool 
12. Zirconium ore, baddeleyite 
13. Zirconium ore, zircon 
Section 4. Effective date 

This list supersedes all previous lists and is effective immediately. 

Geo. B. Brerrzen, 
Assistant Director Production Area. 
Mr. Fioop. Now off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


SITUATION IN GERMANY 


Mr. Fioop. I would like to examine for a minute the conversation 
you had with Mr. Ford a few minutes ago. 

I want to go further into the geopolitics of the German situation and 
the problem we find ourselves in with Adenauer and Brentano, Aden- 
auer’s age, the socialist position.on unification, and a half dozen other 
things that I would like to talk to you about very, very much. 

We had General Norstad in the other day and I think he has stars 
in his eyes as to what D-day NATO forces he has and will get, but that 
is another problem. 


ANTIMISSLE MISSLES 


What can you tell us about the antimissile business—the anti, anti, 
anti, anti, anti-whatever is going on? Very much? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think you will have experts up here before you 
to discuss that. 

( Discussion off the record.) 
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NATO CAPACITY FOR ATOMIC WARFARE 


Mr. Fioop. This relates to the NATO area, since you were over 
there. Can you tell us to what extent, at your last meeting in NATO, 
there was agreement—I presume the NATO people, so I am advised, 
asked you to give them and do much more with them about modern 
A-warfare than they had been getting or doing; and I understood that 
the NATO ground people are were unhappy because they are armed 
and trained as in World War I, plus a little, and the 5 American divi- 
sions and the American Department of, Defense, especially in view 
of what you told us, obviously is not, so we have on D-day the NATO 
80 divisions, so the paper says, but actually now we have about 15 or 
16, so here we are today with ony half of our NATO D-day paper re- 
quirement of 30 divisions and only 5 of them are conversant with this 
so-called Army-Taylor-Gavin division of modern war in depth and 
breadth with the latest weapons, and the others are not. 

Mr. Sortvner. Mr. Chairman, is this on or off the record ? 

Mr. Foon. I do not care. 

Mr. ScrivNer. Some of this was secret. 

Mr. Fxoop. I do not care. Let him figure it out. I do not care 
where it is. I am not talking for the record for posterity; I want 
some information. 

What about that? Were they sore, or what did you do about it? 

Admiral Raprorp. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Mr. Fioop. Later on we are going to talk about transport and air, 
whenever you are ready. 

Admiral Raprorp. I undertook to get a presentation ready for the 
committee. 

Mr. Froop. There is no hurry about it. 

Admiral Raprorp. I want to do a good job. I would like to lay 
this ghost at rest, if I could. 

Mr. Froop. I know what you mean. I have been spending most of 
my evenings at the National Theater with the Old Vic company, too, 
one if you can lay that ghost you will do a lot better than MacBeth did 

ursday. 


GENERAL TWINING’S VIEW ON AIR FORCE BUDGET ADEQUACY 


Is this the time we talk about the Twining ‘testimony before the 
Symington committee, or do we wait until we get to transport? It 
is not actually transport. Has that been discussed? Have you dis- 
cussed this morning the testimony of General Twining about the 
budget several months ago, and his statements made more recently, 
that even though there is a discrepancy of $6 billion in what he asked 
for and what he got this is “adequate” under our “present plans,” 
even though our “present plans” are considerably reduced from what 
they were when he said it, and all that kind of mixed-up argument? 
Has that been gone into at all ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 
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Mr. Anprews. Was that before Mr. Vinson’s Committee on Armed 
Services? 

Mr. Fioop. No, They did-not go into that. The Armed Services 
Committee has certainly jumped the gun on us this year. They have 
been through a lot of this. 

Mr. Anprews. He made a statement that he requested $23. billion. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; I know. 

You know, of course, that General Twining did make the statement 
that he would like to have $23 billion for the air people and that 
he has $17 billion now, and that he thinks it is adequate for our 
program. Of course, at the time he asked for the $23 billion we were 
talking about the original, planing of air wings. That has been re- 
duced. Unquestionably, it will be reduced further. 

Do you know, in your discussions at the Joint Chiefs of Staff level, 
if this difference between $23 billion and $17 billion was cencerned 
only with aircraft? I have not been able to find out what the dif- 
ference was for or what Twining hoped it would be for. Did he 
indicate, or shall I wait to ask him? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think you had better wait to ask him. I really 
do not know, and I have not read that testimony. 

Mr. Fioop. You know as a fact that that is what happemed that 
these are the facts? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I heard Senator Symington diseuss it on 
TV last night. 

Mr. Fioop. This was last week in the hearing before the legislative: 
committee, when this all came out before Mr. Vinson’s committee, but 
they let it drop right there. The statements were made. fF have the 
testimony. Those two statements were made. Then nothing hap- 
pened. My flanks are open. I do not know what. happened. Nobody 
asked any more. 

Admiral Raprorp. He will appear before you. 

Mr. Froop. All right. I guess that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Maxon. Thank you very much, Admiral. We will probably 
want to check with you again before we take the bill to the floor quite 
a number of weeks from now, as to any changes in the world situation 
and so forth. We have in previous years done that. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We would like for you to report to the committee 
any change in the situation which you think the committee should be 
aware of prior to the presentation of this bill to the floor. 

Admiral Raprorp. Aye, sir. ; 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. f 
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STRENGTH OF NATO 


WITNESSES 


GEN. LAURIS NORSTAD, USAF, SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER, 
EUROPE 

MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE (RETIRED), OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

BRIG. GEN. H. C. DONNELLY, USAF, PLANS AND POLICY DIVISION, 
SHAPE 

COL. RICHARD A. YUDKIN, USAF, HEADQUARTERS, USAF, WASH- 
INGTON 


Mr. Manon. General Norstad, we are pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to get a report on the current status of defense in the Western 
European area. We know that you are on a tight schedule and 
since time is limited it is suggested that you proceed as you see fit 
in order to give us the best possible explanation of how the NATO 
eenage Soneee are shaping up. You may proceed off the record if 

ou wish. 
: However, before you start I want to ask General Moore to furnish 
for the record a brief statement on your training and experience. 

General Norstap. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I will proceed as 
you suggest. It will expedite matters if I may talk off the record. 

(Entire discussion held off the record. ) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GENERAL NORSTAD 


Mr. Manon. Without objection, the biographical sketch of General 
Norstad will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Lauris Norstad was born in Minneapolis, Minn., March 24, 1907. He was 
graduated from the United States Military Academy, June 12, 1930, and com- 
missioned as a second lieutenant of cavalry. 

That September he entered primary flying school at March Field, Calif., 
and was graduated from advanced flying school and transferred to the Air Corps 
in June 1931. Going to Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, in January 1932, he was 
assigned to the 18th Pursuit Group, assuming command of it in July 1933. In 
March 1986 he was named adjutant of the 61st School Squadron at General 
Headquarters Air Force, Mitchel Field, N. Y., and 4 months later he became 
adjutant of the 9th Bomb Group there. Entering the Air Corps Tactical School 
at Maxwell Field, Ala., in September 1939, he was graduated 3 months later and 
returned to Mitchel Field as officer-in-charge of the 9th Bomb Group Navigation 
School. 

Moving to Langley Field, Va., in July 1940, General Norstad was adjutant 
of the 25th Bomb Group, and the following November was named assistant chief 
of staff for intelligence of General Headquarters, Air Force, there. In February 
1942, he was appointed a member of the Advisory Council to the Commanding 
General of the Army Air Forces at Washington, D. C. 

That August, General Norstad was named assistant chief of staff for opera- 
tions of the 12th Air Force, going to England with it the following month and 
to Algiers, north Africa, in October 1942. The following February he assumed 
additional duty as assistant chief of staff for operations of the Northwest 
African Air Forces. In December 1943 he was appointed Director of Operations 
of the Mediterranean Allied Air Forces at Algiers, moving with it to Caserta, 
Italy, 2 months later. 

Transferred to Washington, D. C., in August 1944, General Norstad was chief 
of staff of the 20th Air Force, with the added duty of Deputy Chief of Air Staff 
at Army Air Force Headquarters. He was relieved of this additional duty on 
May 8, 1945, and assumed additional duty as Assistant Chief of Air Staff for 
Plans at Army Air Force Headquaters. Relieved of assignment as chief of 
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staff of the 20th Air Force in February 1946, he continued as Assistant Chief 
of Air Staff for Plans until the following June, when he was appointed Director 
of the Plans and Operations Division of the War Department at Washington, 
D. C. On October 1, 1947, he was appointed Deputy Chief of Staff for Opera- 
tions of the Air Force, and the following May assumed additional duty as Acting 
Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

Joining the United States Air Forces in Europe (USAFE) in October 1950, 
General Norstad was commander in chief, USAFE, with headquarters at 
Wiesbaden, Germany. On April 2, 1951, he assumed additional duty as com- 
manding general of the Allied Air Forces in Central Burope under the Supreme 
Headquarters of the Allied Powers in Europe (SHAPE). He was designed 
Air Deputy tc the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, SHAPE, on July 27, 1953. 


Monpay, Fepruary 4, 1957, 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


WITNESSES 


DR. CLIFFORD C. FURNAS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 

FRANK M. REYNOLDS, DIRECTOR, RESOURCES DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT) 

SAMUEL E. CLEMENTS, DIRECTOR, PLANNING DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT) 


Mr. Manon. We have with us this afternoon Dr. Clifford C. Furnas, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development. Dr. 
Furnas has been before us on previous occasions but I believe you are 
soon to return to your post as president or chancellor of Buffalo Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When are you going to return to Buffalo? 

Dr. Furnas. February 15. 

Mr. Manon. This will probably be your last appearance then, 

Dr. Furnas. This, I might suppose, would be my swan song. Un- 
less you call me back. 

Mr. Manon. We have great respect for your work and for you as a 
citizen and as an official of the Government and are pleased to have 
you and we look forward to listening to your statement. Then we 
will want to interrogate you. 

Dr, Furnas. Shall I proceed ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Furnas. Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing before you and the committee. , 

My task this afternoon is to give you a quick review of the back- 
ground of the research and development budget for the coming fiscal 
year 1958. 

I assume, since I have appeared before you previously that you do 
not care to be bothered with any biographical material. 

Mr. Manon. No. 

Dr. Furnas. 
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ROLE OF DEFENSE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Although there are always differences of opinion as to how much 
money Department of Defense agencies should spend each year on 
research and development. activities, there is general agreement that 
the Department of Defense must maintain a strong and effective 
research and development effort. Our potential enemies are not only 
willing to devote a large portion of their technological capacity to 
the development of new and more destructive weapons of war but 
they are also increasing their technological potential by emphasizing 
the training of more students in science and engineering. It therefore 
behooves us to do our utmost in maintaining a strong position our- 
selves in order to insure some marked degree of qualitative supe- 
riority in case a major conflict is forced upon us. It is the primary 
purpose of the Department of Defense research and development 
program to provide the best possible weapons, equipment, and tech- 
niques for our fighting forces. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET 


It is an extremely difficult problem which faces the management 
of the Department of Defense each year in determining how much 
money should be devoted to research and development. There are 
so many new ideas which might profitably be explored, and different 
approaches to the same problem which could be pursued at the same 
time, that there is never enough money available to satisfy the require- 
ments remaining, even after many echelons of review. It is manda- 
tory that a program be supported which will maintain a technological 
advantage over our potential enemies and still allow adequate exploita- 
tion of important scientific advances. On the other hand, we must 
not spend more than can be used effectively or costs will be inflated, 
with no real increase in accomplishment. In developing the budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1958, there were two factors which had to 
be given particular consideration, The first is that the complexity 
of modern weapons systems and the growth of these developments to 
the expensive stages of adaptation, test procurement, and evaluation 
have created a vast drain on money and talent. It does not take much 
money or personnel to conduct laboratory work, but properly to engi- 
neer complex weapons systems requires many different types of engi- 
neers and scientists, as well as varied supporting personnel and 
facilities for coordination, assembly, adaptation, and test work. Many 
of our more important new developments are now in this expensive 
stage and must be pushed vigorously if valuable time already gained 
is not to be lost. The second major factor affecting the development 
of the budget this year is the turn of events in the Middle East, which 
has dictated necessary increased emphasis on readiness for any even- 
tuality. Such emphasis on early capability has also created a drain 
on money and talent, which, under previous plans, would have been 
used on more long-term concepts. 

These factors have indicated a need for greater selectivity in the 
development of items from the early stages to the more costly stages 
preceding quantity production, if we are not to create exorbitant 
demands upon the resources of the country. Although this may mean 
that we will possibly be carrying fewer items through to completion, 
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such concentration of effort should insure the expeditious completion 
of more effective weapons systems. b 

It has been very apparent that our potential enemies have been 
placing great emphasis on improving their technological positions. 
Comparisons of the number of scientists and engineers being gradu- 
ated in Russia and in the United States; discussions and papers 
presented at international conferences; intelligence information 
regarding the weapons and weapon systems now available to our 

tential enemies—all indicate the tremendous effort that is going 
into this activity. There is some evidence, however, that Russia is, 
in effect, creating a store of engineers and scientists and is not fully 
utilizing them in their profession. Hence, the numbers alone do not 
tell the whole story. 

Our research and development costs during the past few years have 
increased significantly. In other words we have been able to do less 
work with the same number of dollars spent. According to surveys 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, research and development costs per 
engineer or scientist have increased substantially because of increased 
salaries of engineers and technical personnel, wages of supporting 
personnel, and costs of facilities, equipment, and material. 

In addition to these increases in costs of labor and materials, 
another factor has entered which makes our developments considerably 
more expensive. Our weapons and weapon systems are becoming 
more and more complex. The number of engineering man-hours that 
now go into the development of a jet engine is substantially more than 
the number that went into some of our early jet developments. The 
development cost of the F-102 was more than twice that of the F-86, 
and the development cost of the B-52 more than two and a half times 
that of the B-36. Designing the B-29 took 2.7 million engineering 
man-hours about 1943; the B-47 took 3.5 million; the B-52 took 4 
million; and the estimate for the next round is 9 million. This is a 
natural trend as more complicated materiel is built and the state-of- 
the-art is pushed to the limit. 

Mr. Forp. Just as a matter of curiosity, you gave 1943 as the time 
for the B-29. What were the comparable years for the others? 

Dr. Furnas. About 1947 for the same stage of completion for the 
B-47, about 1952 for the same stage of completion of the B-52. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you. 

Dr. Furnas. The military departments all have additional projects 
which they would like to have funded in fiscal year 1958, but which 
they probably cannot fund within the amounts allowed in this current 
budget proposal. Such proposals from the departments actually total 
several hundred million dollars, depending upon the level of review at 
which such lists are compiled. 

Consideration of these points which I have just cited would lead 
one to believe that we should make a marked increase in our research 
and development program. However, one must also consider the 
following: 

The “Research and development” appropriations do not cover all of 
the Department, of Defense funds which support our research and de- 
velopment effort. Funds which directly or indirectly support research 
and development are distributed in accordance with presently ac- 
cepted definitions of the various appropriations. We have military 
personnel working on the program paid from the “Military personnel” 
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appropriations; we receive money from the “Military construction” 
appropriations for construction at research and development estab- 
lishments; and, in addition, we receive substantial support from the 
“Procurement and production” appropriations for funds to buy pro- 
totypes for engineering tests and service tests, and for the construc- 
tion of research and development facilities at contractor plants. This 
support from other appropriations has increased considerably in the 
past few years. Much of the work in the so-called area of “adapta- 
tion” is funded from these supporting sources. It is estimated that 
such funds will exceed $3.5 billion in fiseal year 1957 and possibly 
more in fiscal year 1958. 

There are other Government agencies that are doing research and 
development work which must be considered as part of the overall 
defense research and development of the Nation. The Atomic Energy 
Commission’s research and development program and the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics’ program contain considerable 
amounts for projects which could be classified as defense research and 
development. 

Private industry in the United States, according to a survey spon- 
sored by the National Science Foundation, is spending its own money 
for research and development at the rate of $214 to $3 billion a year. 
In many fields, the results of this research and development can be 
utilized for military as well as for civilian purposes. 

At approximately its current level, the Department of Defense 
research and development effort is utilizing some 35 to 40 percent of 
the Nation’s engineers and scientists who are now working in research 
and development activities. Although industrial firms have been most 
cooperative in shifting personnel from civilian to military research, 
there are still demands for additional capable research and develop- 
ment engineers for defense projects which appear to exceed the 
present supply. Review of the ads for engineers and scientists by 
defense contractors indicates, to a degree, the unfilled needs, and dis- 
cussions with contractor recruiters indicate that recruiting has become 
a more and more difficult task. 

Tt has been found by experience that some pressure for selectivity 
stimulates military managers to examine their programs more criti- 
cally and to eliminate less promising projects in order to provide 
money for new, more important ones. 

It is generally agreed that a fairly level, steady program in research 
and development provides a greater payoff than a program with 
sharp ups and downs or one with a high “crash” program content. 

After full consideration of all these points maid examination of 
the current and projected programs, it was concluded that a request 
for new obligational authority for fiscal year 1958 of $1,566 million 
will support a workable research and development program for the 
Department of Defense. In my opinion, however, this will support 
the minimum acceptable program, and very serious consideration 
should be given to the desirability of increasing the research and 
development effort in subsequent fiscal years. I have recently ap- 
pointed a Defense Science Board, made up of nationally eminent 
scientists and engineers, which has held two meetings and which is 
giving major consideration to the long-term research and develop- 
ment program. In order to take care of the possibility that there 
may be additional unforeseen needs during fiscal year 1958, we have 
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also requested an $85 million emergency fund and authority to trans- 
fer an additional $50 million to this emergency fund for research and 
development if circumstances during fiscal year 1958 would justify 
such action. 

COORDINATION WITH OTHER ACTIVITIES 


I have already indicated the basis for determination of the program 
level proposed for fiscal year 1958, but there are several other aspects 
with respect to the development of this budget which I would lke to 
mention. Since there are a number of other Government agencies that 
are performing research and development which supports our overall 
defense effort, it is very important that we be fully aware of their 
activities and they of ours in the areas of mutual interest. In order to 
effect such coordination, we have representatives of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the NACA, and the Department of Commerce who sit 
as members of our groups who review the defense research and de- 
velopment programs. Although the mechanisms that we have estab- 
lished for coordination with the various other Government. agencies 
differ somewhat, their purpose is to insure interchange of necessary 
information and to avoid any unnecessary duplication of effort. We 
feel that this budget we are presenting has been coordinated fully 
through these mechanisms with the other Government agencies con- 
cerned. 

Another problem that we considered in the development, of the 
fiscal year 1958 budget is that of duplication among the military 
departments and joint agencies. In order to insure appropriate ex- 
change of information and coordination of research and development 
in the Department of Defense, my predecessor, Mr. Donald A. Quarles, 
and Mr. Newbury, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Engineering, 
established a system of coordinating committees. These committees 
have representation from Mr. Newbury’s and my office, from the offices 
of any other interested Assistant Secretaries of Defense, and from the 
three military departments. These groups who cover the various areas, 
such as guided missiles, electonics, personnel and training, and so forth, 
have reviewed the proposed fiscal year 1958 budget and have indicated 
no undesirable duplication of effort. In addition, the area of ballistic 
and other missile programs has received special attention by the 
Special Assistant for Guided Missiles, Mr. Murphree. 

Although the proposed program was reviewed in considerable detail 
before the budget estimates were submitted, we plan to make another 
thorough study of the fiscal year 1958 program prior to July 1 to 
insure that it is fully responsive to our needs at that time. 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
BUDGET 


The new obligational authority requested in the fiscal year 1958 
budget, when added to the unobligated balances from previous years, 
will provide support for a program at essentially the same level as 
fiscal year 1957. The new obligational authority, planned expendi- 
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tures, and planned obligations for fiscal year 1956, fiscal year 1957, and 
fiscal year 1958 are as follows: 








{In millions] 

ge) a dactemahd 4 

New obli- 

gational Expenditures | Obligations 

authority 
aOR WON Nia 5 Sth cen ne Soci Sate dds Sid Get ps 5 i. $1, 370 $1, 495 $1, 539 
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The distribution of the requested fiscal year 1958 funds among the 


departments and joint agencies is as follows: aititon 
i sa rss vce ealsen angecine ein uig aa tnibegetansd Gace ap ahsinieinaeg lc weet nner $371. 09 
altace el tesmeneenideerendinkilians tveuremerediters teiteetare nee rae 503. 75 
a enna et sgn eon eset lancome ose 654. 85 
FURIE PEO OU Seo eee dip esimaleens ah ge ebb cheney eam rareneee 36. 31 
Emergency Pund....... os i nn 85. 00 


These joint agencies which I have mentioned include the Armed 
Forces special weapons project, the National Security Agency, the 
Armed Services Technical Information Agency, the Materials Ad- 
visory Board, the Titanium Metallurgical Laboratory, and the Air 
Navigation Development Board. The funds for these joint agencies 
are included for administrative purposes in the budgets of the military 
departments as follows: Army, $28.91 million; Navy, $1.25 million; 
and Air Force, $6.15 million. These amounts, when added to the 
figures just given for the military departments’ own programs, will 
give the appropriation requests included in the printed budget. 

It is planned that approximately 8 percent of the obligations of 
research and development funds in fiscal year 1958 will be with educa- 
tional and other nonprofit institutions; 43 percent with industrial 
contractors; 6 percent contractor-operated facilities for the Govern- 
ment; and 43 percent with Government-operated facilities. 

The research and development appropriations provide some $418.8 
million for pay of 59,200 civilian employees, which compares with an 
average number of 59,713 in fiscal year 1956 and a planned figure of 
59,733 for fiscal year 1957. The distribution of these employees amon 
the departments is approximately 12,450, Army; 23,200, Navy; anid 
23,550, Air Force. 

The breakdown of new obligational authority according to the 
budget classifications, less the $85 million emergency fund, is as 
follows: ; 

Aircraft and related equipment.—$253.6 million. Advanced types 
of piloted aircraft, their propulsion systems, armament, and other 
equipment are developed under this program to meet requirements of 
the Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps for combat and support air- 
craft, and requirements of the Army for specialized support aircraft. 

Guided missiles and related equipment.—$311.2 million. Addi- 
tional emphasis has been placed on ballistic missiles of interconti- 
nental and intermediate range. Development also continues on other 
surface-to-surface and air-to-surface missiles for strategic and tac- 
tical use, as well as on surface-to-air and air-to-air missiles for air 
defense. 
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Ships and small craft and related equipment.—$78.4 million. The 
Navy undertakes research and development to improve design and 
‘construction of ships, submarines, and small craft, their machinery, 
and other equipment. Small craft in the Army program are for 
reconnaissance, assault, and transport use. 

Combat and support vehicles and related equipment.—$16 million. 
The Army program provides for development of a variety of vehicles 
ranging from tanks and self-propelled artillery to personnel and 


ange carriers. 

rtillery and other weapons and related. equipment.—$10.3 million. 
Rocket launchers for advanced weapons are included in the Army 
program, as well as improved weapons of standard type. The small 
Navy program is for specialized weapons for Marine Corps and 
Navy use. 

Ammunition and related equipment.—$92.6 million. Emphasis as 
placed on rockets and on increased effectiveness of nuclear, as well as 
more conventional types of ammunition. 

Other equipment.—$150.7 million. This program provides for 
communication, navigation, detection, warning, training, medical, 
personal, and other equipment not directly related to other programs. 

Military sciences.—$214.7 million. Basic and applied research of 
general applicability to military requirements is carried on under this 
program, as well as the development of materials, components, and 
techniques not directly related to other prarens, 

Operation and management of facilities —$438.5 million. Costs 
of the research, development, and test facilities of the services which 
are not directly charged to other programs under the present prac- 
tices of each department are shown in this category. 

That is my statement. 


CURTAILMENT OF RESEARCH SINCE MIDDLE EAST ORISIS 


Mr. SHepparp. Thank you for your statement. 

I note on page 2 of your statement that you point out that events 
in the Middle East have dictated increased emphasis on readiness for 
any eventuality. You say that has created a drain on money and 
talent which should have been used on a more long-term concept. 

Will you elaborate on that and tell the committee what long-range 
projects have had to be deleted because of this emphasis ? 

Dr. Furnas. I do not know that I can specifically tell you what ones 
have been deleted, but it is the general situation, sir. Since there 
was having to be a sustained emphasis, undoubtedly more money 
going into that, there was less put into the research and development. 
Which ones were eliminated or cut back because of the Middle East 
situation, I do not know that I can name them specifically. It is 
rather the general trend we had. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, there has been a general application 
in response to the expenditure requirements; is that right / 

Dr. Furnas. That is essentially correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are we to interpret, however, from that generaliza- 
tion that there has been any decided decrease in research and develop- 
ment on what was predetermined as a priority requirement ? 

Dr. Furnas. I can express it this way: I do not know of any proj- 
ects which had a high priority which were cut back. It would be the 
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projects which would be for the longer pull that were either kept to 
a low level or were not started because of this increased emphasis on 
the immediate problem. 


DEFENSE SCIENCE BOARD 


Mr. SuepparD. What are the concepts and objectives of the Defense 
Science Board you have referred to in your statement ? 
Dr. Furnas. This Defense Science Board is an organization which 
was set up at the recommendation of the Hoover Commission in their 
study of the Government organization. Its purpose is to review and 
advise the Assistant Secretary for Research and Development on the 
broad concepts of the research and development program, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the future, making full application of the basic 
scientific work. 
Mr. SHeprarp. Would it be a violation of your procedure to list 
the names of the gentlemen selected to function in that particular 
category? Would you submit it for the record ? 
Dr. Furnas. I would be happy to. I can give you several of the 
names as I remember them. 
Mr. Suerrarp. All right, if you care to. 
Dr. Furnas. Gen. James Doolittle is one; Vice President Stratton 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is another; Mr. William 
Littlewood, vice president of American Airlines; Dr. Robert Cairns, 
of Hercules Powder; Mr. Hugh Dryden, director of the NACA; 
Dr. Bronk, head of the Academy of Sciences; Dr. Alan Waterman, 
who is director of the National Science Foundation; Dr. Winne, who 
was formerly with the General Electric Co., now retired; Dr. Astin, 
Director of the Bureau of Standards. 
I will submit the complete list. 
Mr. Suerrarp. I wish you would and give us some information 
on their backgrounds. 
Dr. Furnas. Yes. 
(The information requested follows :) 
Littlewood, William 

Member ex officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of chairmanship of Teech- 
nical Advisory Panel on Aeronautics, OASD (Research and Development). 

Vice president for equipment and development, American Airlines, Inc. (office, 
Washington, D. C.) 

Born New York City, 1898. Mechanical engineer, Cornell University, 1920. 

Formerly with Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Ingersoll-Rand Co., Fairchild Engine 
Corp.; with American Airlines since 1930, vice president since 1937. Also for- 
merly director of Cornell University Aeronautical Laboratory and vice chairman 
of the Committee on Operating Problems of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. 

Awarded Wright Brothers medal in 1935. Fellow, Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences and member, Society of Automobile Engineers. 


Chairman of the Industry Consulting Committee, National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. 


Winne, Harry A. 


Member ex officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of Chairmanship of Tech- 
nical Advisory Panel on Atomic Energy, OASD (Research and Development). 

Retired professional engineer, Rexford, N. Y. In 1953 completed 43-year 
career with the General Electric Co. as vice president in charge of engineering. 

Born Cherry Valley, N. Y., 1888. Electrical engineer, Syracuse University 
1910; doctor of science, 1947; degree in engineering, Renssalaer Polyiechnie 
Institute, 1947, Newark College of Engineering, 1949. 
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Joined General Electric Co. in 1910, rose to head, steel-mill section, industrial 
department ; assistant to vice president in charge of engineering; vice president 
in charge of design engineering apparatus department; and vice president in 
charge of engineering policy. 

Presently chairman, Divisional Committee for Scientific Personnel and Educa- 
tion, National Science Foundation; and member, Advisory Committee on 
Government-University Relationships. 

Member, Scientific Advisory Committee, National Security Resources Board ; 
trustee of several colleges and universities; Fellow American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Reeves, E. Duer 


Member, ex officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of Chairmanship of 
Technical Advisory Panel on Biological and Chemical Warfare, OASD (Research 
and Development). 

Executive vice president, Esso Research & Engineering Co., New York, N. Y. 

Born New York City, 1909. Bachelor of Arts, Williams College, 1930; gradu- 
ate work at Princeton University, 1931. 

Chemical engineer with Jasco, Inc. 1931-33 and 1935-36. With Standard 
Oil Company of Louisiana, 1933-35, 1956-37; then with Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. (now, Esso Research & Enginering Co.) to present, executive vice 
president. Also director, Standard Catalytic Co. 

Formerly consultant to Army and to Chairman, Research and Development 
Board, Office of the Secretary of Defense. Served as Chairman of the Panel on 
Dissemination of RDB Committee on Chemical Warfare. 

Member of several professional engineering societies, including the American 
Chemical Society and the Society of Automotive Engineers. 


Engstrom, Elmer W. 


Member ex officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of Chairmanship of 
Technical Advisory Panel on Electronics, OASD (Research and Development). 

Senior executive vice president, Radio Corporation of America, New York, N. Y. 

Born Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1901. Bachelor of science, University of Min- 
nesota 1923; honorary doctor of science, New York University 1949. 

Formerly with General Electric Co., 1923-30; with RCA since 1930, serving as 
division engineer, director of research, vice president in charge of research, 
prior to present position. 

Chairman and member of several committees advisory to agencies of the 
Government (Naval Research Laboratory, National Bureau of Standards). 
Fellow American Institute of Electrical Engineers; past director, Institute of 
Radio Engineers. 

Received Royal Swedish Academy engineering research award in 1949. 


Sweeney, William J. 


Member, ex officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of Chairmanship of 
Technical Advisory Panel on Fuels and Lubricants, OASD (Research and De- 
velopment). 

Vice President, Esso Research and Engineering Co., New York, N, Y. 

Born Boston, Massachusetts, 1898 Bachelor of science, Massachusetts State 
College, 1919; master of science, Pennsylvania State College, 1924; doctor of 
science (chemical engineering) Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1928. 

Professor of chemistry, later director of industrial research, Pennsylvania 
State College, 1919-29; research chemist and engineer, Standard Oil Company 
of Louisiana, 1929-32; then director of research and development laboratory 
1932-36; associate director Esso Labs., Standard Oil Development Co. (now, 
Esso Research and Engineering Co.), 1936-45, assistant manager 1945-47, vice 
president since 1947. 

Past member of several committees of Research and Development Board, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense; formerly consultant to Navy and Air Force 
agencies, to the Office of Scientific Research and Development, and to National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Member of American Chemical Society, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
and other engineering societies. 


Jeffries, Zay 
Member, ex officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of Chairmanship of 
Technical Advisory Panel on Materials, OASD (Research and Development). 
Vice president (retired), General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Born Willow Lake, 8. Dak., 1888. Bachelor of science in mining engineering, 
South Dakota State School of Mines, 1910; doctor of science, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1918; honorary doctor of science degrees from several colleges. 

Formerly professor of metallurgy, Case School of Applied Sciences; with 
General Electric Co., 1914 to 1949, retiring as vice president. Also, formerly 
director of research, Aluminum Castings Co., then Aluminum Manufacturers, 
Inc.; consultant to Aluminum Company of America and consultant on Manhattan 
District project. Director-General of First World Metallurgical Congress, 1951. 

Chairman, board of trustees, Battelle Memorial Institute. Awarded United 
States Medal of Merit in 1948, and medals from engineering institutes for con- 
tributions in metallurgy. 

Member, National Academy of Sciences, and chairman and member of various 
advisory committees of the National Research Council. Fellow, American 
Physical Society and American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Author of 
several books. 


Thompson, L. T. E£. 

Member, ex Officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of Chairmanship of 
Technical Advisory Panel on Ordnance, OASD (Research and Development). 

Vice president, Norden-Ketay Corp. 

Born South Haven, Mich., 1891. Bachelor of sicence, Kalamazoo College, 1914; 
master of arts, 1915, doctor of philosophy, 1917, Clark University. National 
Research Council fellowship in ballistic physics at Kalamazoo College and 
University of Chicago, 1920-23. 

Physicist, Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va., 1923-42; director of research 
and development, Carl L. Norden, Inc., 1942-45; Technical Director, Naval Ord- 
nance Test Station, Inyokern (Pasadena), Calif., 1945-51. Vice president, 
Norden Laboratories Corp., 1951-52. Vice Chairman of Research and Develop- 
ment Board from December 1952 to September 1953, when he returned to present 
position. 

Consultant to Manhattan project (1943-46) and member of the Ballistics 
Research Committee of the Office of Scientific Research and Development (1945— 
46). Formerly a member of the Air Force Scientific Advisory Board, the 
Advisory Board of the United States Naval Ordnance Test Station, and the 
Technical Advisory Group for the Air Force Aramament Center at Eglin Air 
Force Base. 

Member of the American Physical Society, the Institute of Mathematical 
Statistics, and the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Cairns, Robert W. 


Member, ex officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of chairmanship of Tech- 
nical Advisory Panel on General Sciences, OASD (Research and Development). 

Director of research, Hercules Powder Co. 

Born Oberlin, Ohio, 1909. Bachelor of arts, Oberlin College, 1930; doctor of 
philosophy in physical chemistry, Johns Hopkins University, 1932. Postgrad- 
uate seoeeren at Johns Hopkins and Gartol Research Foundation, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

With Hercules Powder Co. since 1934. Served as consultant in fields of rockets 
and ordnance production for Office of Scientific Research and Development and 
Army Ordnance during World War II. 

Vice Chairman of Research and Development Board in 1953 and, successively, 
Special Assistant and Deputy Secretary of Defense (Research and Development) 
to Mr. Quarles from September 1953 to February 1954, when he returned to the 
Hercules Powder Co. Presently serves part time as a Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Development). 

Member of American Chemical Society and other professional groups. 


Fitts, Paul M., Jr. 


Member, ex officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of chairmanship of Advis- 
ory ie on Personnel and Training Research, OASD (Research and Develop- 
ment). 

Professor of psychology and director, aviation psychology laboratory, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Born Martin, Tenn., 1912. Bachelor of science, University of Tennessee, 1934; 
master of arts (psychology), Brown University, 1935; doctor of philosophy 
(psychology), Rochester, 1938. 

Assistant professor of psychology, University of Tennessee, 1988-41. Joined 
War Department as a test construction analyst, later aviation psychologist with 
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United States Army Air Force. Chief of the Psychology Branch, Aero-Medical 
Laboratory, Air Materiel Command, 1946-49. Appointed to present post in 1949. 

Serves also as consultant to the Surgeon General, United States Air Force, 
to the Wright Air Development Center and to the Armed Forces NRC Vision 
Committee ; consultant on human engineering to the Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board and to International Business Machines, Inc.; and member of the 
Social Science Panel of the Air Force Scientific Advisory Board. 


Kern, Richard A. 

Member ex officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of chairmanship of 
Advisory Panel on Medical Sciences, OASD (Research and Development). 

Professor of medicine and head of department, Temple University Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Born Columbia, Pa., 1891. Bachelor of Arts University of Pennsylvania 1910, 
doctor of medicine 1914; honorary doctor of philosophy, Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege 1947; honorary doctor of science Franklin & Marshall College 1947. 

Professor of clinical medicine, University of Pennsylvania 1928 to 1946. Pro- 
fessor of medicine and head of department of medicine, Temple University 
School of Medicine and hospital since 1946. Served as lieutenant, Medical 
Corps, United States Navy during World War I. Captain in Medical Corps, 
United States Naval Reserve. 

Formerly Chief of Medicine and Rehabilitation Officer, Naval Hospital, Phila- 
delphia (1944-46), rank of rear admiral. Also Chief, Division of General Medi- 
cine, Veterans’ Administration (1946-47). Consulting Surgeon General to 
Army and Navy. 

Chairman of Committee on Naval Medical Research, Division of Medical 
Sciences, National Research Council, since 1951. Fellow and member of many 


medical societies. 


Schramm, Wilbur 

Member, ex officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of Chairmanship of 
Advisory Panel on Research in Special Operations, OASD (R and D.). 

Professor of communications and journalism, Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif. 

Born Marietta, Ohio, 1907. A.B. Marietta College, 1928, doctor of letters 
1945; A.M. Harvard University 1930; Ph.D. University of Iowa, 1932. 

Correspondent, Associated Press 1928; postdoctoral and national research 
fellow 1982-35. Professor of English, University of Iowa 1935-43, director of 
School of Journalism 1943-47. Director, Institute for Communications Re- 
search and research professor, University of Illinois, 1947 to 1956, and dean, 
division of communications 1950-56. 

Served as educational consultant to Department of the Navy and the Army 
since 1943; consulting editor, United States Armed Forces Institute (1942-46) : 
consultant on psychological warfare to United States Air Force, Department of 
State, Army Operations Research Office, Human Relations Research Office, and 
United States Information Agency. 

Member and past chairman, National Council on Research in Journalism. 
Member of many professional societies. Author or coauthor of several books: 
The Reds Take a City, 1951; Process and Effects of Mass Communications, 
1954. 


Hovde, Frederick L. 

Member, ex officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of chairmanship of 
Army Scientific Advisory Panel. 

President, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Born Erie, Pa., 1908. B. chemical engineering, University of Minnesota, 1929: 
B. A., B, Sc., Oxford University, 1932; M. A., 1942; D. Sc., Hanover College, 1946. 
Also, doctors’ degrees in laws, science, and engineering from several universities 
and colleges. 

Formerly head, London mission of Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment (1941-42); executive assistant to Chairman, National Defense Research 
Committee, 1942-43, Chief of Division 3, 1943-45; Chairman, Committee on 
Guided Missiles, Research and Development Board, 1947-49; Chairman, Build- 
ing Research Advisory Board, National Research Council, 1950-52 ; and member 
of other Government advisory committees. 

Recently member of Subcommittee on Research Activities in the Department 
of Defense Related Agencies (Kelly subcommittee) of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the Government (Hoover Commission) . 
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Stratton, J. A. 

Member, ex officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of chairmanship of Naval 
Research Advisory Committee. 

Chancellor, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Born Seattle, Wash., 1901. S. B., 1923; S. M., 1925, MIT; Se. D. (mathe- 
matical physics), Zurich, 1927. 

Professor of electrical engineering, later of physics, at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, since 1928, becoming vice president and provost in 1949. Awarded 
Medal of Merit by Secretary of War in 1946 for outstanding service performed 
as member of staff of the radiation laboratory, MIT, from 1940-45. Also served 
as consultant to the Office of the Secretary of War, the Air Corps, and the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development during World War II. 

Formerly Chairman, Committee on Electronics, Research and Development 
Board (1946-49). Also, Chairman of 1956 Presidential Committee on Loyalty 
in Relation to Government Support of Unclassified Research. 

Member of National Academy of Sciences and fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, the Physical Society, and the Institute of Radio Engineers. 


Doolittle, James H. 


Member, ex officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of chairmanship of Air 
Force Scientific Advisory Board. 

Vice president, Shell Oil Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Born Alameda, Calif., 1896. A. B., University of California, 1918; M. S., 1924, 
Se. D., 1925, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Periodic military service since 1917, reaching rank of lieutenant general in 
1944. Among major commands: Twelfth Air Force in North Africa, Strategic 
Air Force, 15th and 18th Air Forces. On inactive duty since 1946. 

Awarded many honors for extraordinary achievements in military career, 
ineluding Congressional Medal of Honor and many others from foreign countries. 

Serves Government in various consultant capacities; selected Chairman, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, during October 1956. 


Bronk, Detlev W. 


Member, ex officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of presidency of National 
Academy of Sciences 

President of the Rockefeller Institute for Medica! Research, New York, N,. Y. 

Born New York City, 1897. A. B., Swarthmore, 1920; M. 8., University of 
Michigan, 1922; Ph. D., 1926. Honorary doctors’ degrees in science, laws, engi- 
neering, medical science, and literature from many universities and colleges. 

Presently member Army Scientific Advisory Panel, Air Force Scientific Ad- 
visory Board, Science Advisory Committee of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
and National Science Board (Vice Chairman). 

Formerly president, Johns Hopkins University (1948-53); Chief, Division of 
Aviation Medicine, Committee on Medical Research, Office of Scientific Research 
and Development (1944-47) ; member National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics; member Advisory Committee on Biology and Medicine, Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Member of many United States and foreign academies and professional 
societies. 

Waterman, Alan T. 

Member, ex officia, Defense Science Board, by virtue of position as Director, 
National Science Foundation. 

Director, National Science Foundation since its establishment in 1951. 

Born Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1892. Bachelor of arts Princeton University, 
1913; master of arts 1914, doctor of philosophy 1916; doctor of science 1952. 
= honorary doctor of science Tufts College 1952; Northeastern University 


National Research fellow in physics, King’s College, London, 1927-28. Pro- 


fessor of physics, Yale University, 191942. On leave during World War II 
as vice chairman, Division D, National Defense Research Committee and chief. 
Office of Field Service of the Office of Scientific Research and Dev elopment. 
Received Medal of Merit in 1948. Chief scientist and deputy chief of Office 
of Naval Research from 1946 to 1951. 

Consultant to Science Advisory Committee, Office of Defense Mobilization : 
and member of two policy committees of National Research Council. 
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Fellow and member of many professional societies. Editor of Combat Scien- 
tists, 1947. 


Dryden, Hugh L. 

Member, ex officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of position as Director, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Direetor, National Advisory. Committee for Aeronautics. 

Born Pocomoke City, Md., 1898. Bachelor of arts 1916, master of arts 1918, 
doctor of philosophy 1919, Johns Hopkins University. Honorary doctor’s de- 
grees in science and engineering from several universities. 

With National Bureau of Standards 1918—47, in positions including chief, 
Aerodynamics Section ; chief, Mechanics and Sound Division ; and associate direc- 
tor. During World War II, chief of section of the Division of New Missiles 
of National Defense Research Committee, Office of Scientific Research and 
Development (OSRD), and a consultant to the Army, Air Force, and Navy. 

The many awards he has received include the Presidential Certificate of Merit, 
the Wright Brothers Memorial Trophy in 1955, and the Daniel Guggenheim 
Award in 1950. For wartime service to the OSRD he was honored by the 
British Government. 

Member of the National Academy of Sciences and many other professional 
societies, as well as fellow of the Royal Aeronautical Society (London). 


Astin, Allen V. 


Member, ex officio, Defense Science Board, by virtue of position as Director, 
National Bureau of Standards. 

Director, National Bureau of Standards since 1952. 

Born Salt Lake City, Utah, 1904. Bachelor of arts University of Utah, 1925; 
master of science New York University, 1926; doctor of philosophy (physics) 
1928. Honorary doctor of science Lehigh University, 1953. National Research 
fellow, Johns Hopkins University, 1928-30. 

Joined Bureau of Standards in 1930 as research associate and rose to Assistant 
Chief, Ordnance Development Division; Chief, Electronics and Ordnance Divi- 
sion; Associate Director, becoming Director in 1952. 

Awarded the Presidential Certificate of Merit and the King’s Medal (United 
Kingdom). 

Member of several governmental bodies, including the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
Research and Development (Chairman, 1954), the Air Force Scientific Advisory 
Board, the Naval Research Advisory Committee, and the Committee on the 
International Geophysical Year (1957-58). 

Fellow American Physical Society, Institute of Radio Engineers, member of 
the Washington Philosophical Society, the Washington Academy of Sciences, 
and the American Ordnance Association. 


Horsfall, Frank L., Jr. 


Member-at-large, Defense Science Board. 

Vice president and physician in chief, the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research. 

Born Seattle, Wash., 1906. Bachelor of arts University of Washington 1927; 
doctor of medicine and master in surgery, McGill University 1932. 

With Peter Bent Brigham Hospital (Boston) 1932-33; Royal Victoria Hospital 
(Montreal) 1933-34; associated with medical research activity of Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Rockefeller Institute, assuming present post in 1955. Served 
in Naval Reserve from 1942-46, and as civilian consultant with Army, Navy, and 
the Office of Scietnific Research and Development in 1942. 

Also consultant to Secretary of War’s Commission on Immunization, 1947. 
Received Eli Lilly & Co. award in 1937, and Cosgrain and Charboneau award from 
McGill University in 1942. 

Member, National Academy of Sciences and various medical professional 
groups. Served as vice president of Society of Clinical Investigators in 1943. 


Morse, Richard 8. 


Alternate to Dr. Hovde (by virtue of vice chairmanship of Army Scientific 
Advis»ry Panel) Defense Science Board, OASD (R. and D.). 

President and Director, National Research Corporation, Cambridge, Mass. 

Born Abington, Mass., 1911. Bachelor of science, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1933; student Technische-Hochschule, Munich, 1934. 
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Physicist with Bastman Kodak Co. and Distillation Products, Inc., Rochester, 
N. ¥., 1935-40, President and director, National Research Corporation, since 
1940. Organized the Minute Maid Corp. in 1945 and served as first presi- 
dent; chairman, Vacuum Metals Corp.; director, Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. 
and Fiber Research Corp. 

Member, Army Ordnance Research and Development Advisory Committee 
and Technical Advisory Panel on Bielogical and Chemical Warfare, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Development). Vice chairman, 
Army Scientific Advisory Panel. 

Member of American Chemical Society and the American Institute of Physics. 


Kelly, Mervin J. 


Alternate to Dr. Stratton (by virtue of vice chairmanship of Naval Research 
Advisory Committee), Defense Science Board, OASD (R. and D.). 

President, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 

Born Princeton, Mo., 1894. Bachelor of science, Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, 1914; master of science, University of Kentucky, 1915, doctor of 
science, 1946; Ph. D., University of Chicago, 1918; doctor of English, University 
of Missouri, 1936, New York University, 1955; doctor of laws, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1954. 

Physicist with Western Electric Co., later Bell Telephone Laboratories (1918- 
28); director of development, Bell Telephone Laboratories (1928-36); director 
of research (1936-44) ; executive vice president (1944-50) ; president since 1950, 
director since 1944. 

Formerly, director of Sandia Corp.; Chairman of Secretary of Defense Com- 
mittee on Continental Defense; Chairman of Secretary of Commerce Committee 
on the National Bureau of Standards; Chairman of Subcommittee on Research 
Activities in the DOD and Defense Related Agencies, of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government (Hoover Commission) ; 
Chairman, Air Force Science Advisory Board. 

Awarded Presidential Certificate of Merit. 

Member of National Academy of Sciences and fellow of 4 number of scientific 
and engineering societies. 

Stever, H. Guyford 

Aiternate to Dr. Doolittle (by virtue of vice chairmanship of Air Force Scien- 
tific Advisory Board), Defense Science Board, OASD (R. & D.) 

Associate dean of engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Born Corning, N. Y., 1916. Bachelor of arts, Colgate University, 1938; doctor 
of philosophy, California Institute of Technology, 1941. 

Staff member radiation laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1941-42; executive officer guided missiles program at MIT, 1946-48; professor of 
aeronautical engineering 1946-55; chief scientist, United States Air Force, 
1955-56. 

Formerly member of secretariat of Guided Missiles Committee of Joint Chiefs 
of Staff ; scientific liaison officer, London mission of Office of Scientific Research 
and Development (1942-45). 

Member (presently Vice Chairman) of Air Force Scientific Advisory Board, 
and member Technical Advisory Panel on Ordnance and Technical Advisory 
Panel on Aeronautics, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (R. & D.). 

Awarded President’s Certificate of Merit, 1948. Fellow, Institute of Aeronau- 
tical Sciences and member of several other scientific and engineering societies. 


Mr. Suerrarp. When was this particular Board formulated ? 
Dr. Furnas. September 20 was their first meeting. 

Mr. Suerparp. How many times have they met? 

Dr. Furnas. Twice. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF DEFENSE SCIENCE BOARD 


Mr. SHerparp. What have been their recommendations to date, if 
they have made any ? 

Dr. Furnas. There has been one quite broad and general recommen- 
dation to the effect that they view with considerable concern the fact 
that the military research and development program is not putting 
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sufficient emphasis on background research and development for fu- 
ture eae systems. 

They have also expressed considerable concern about what we 
usually call battleworthiness of weapons systems, namely, the ade- 
quate evaluation and wringing out of difficulties of not just individual 
weapons but how the whole system works together. This would in- 
clude the radar in coordination with ships and aircraft and that sort 
of thing. 

They expressed concern that we should try to have more evaluation 
of that so we would know how good or otherwise how poor our entire 
weapons systems would work under conditions or stress. 

This has been a project which General Doolittle has been taking a 
particular interest in. He has been working informally with small 

oups to put together a oupeeete program which we are not sure, 
put we anticipate will be submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
their consideration in order to improve our battleworthiness for the 
mn weapons systems. 

his isa very meaty sort of approach they are making. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SCIENCE BOARD TO COORDINATING COMMITTEES 


Mr. Sueprarv. What is the relationship of this Board to, for ex- 
ample, the so-called coordinating committees you mentioned ? 

r. Furnas. With the various committees I mentioned in the report 
here, sir? 

Mr. Sueprarn. Yes. 

Dr. Furnas. I class this Board as being complementary, certainly 
not competitive, with these other activities. 

What I have done in the membership of this Defense Science Board 
is to try to arrive at a built-in coordination. In other words, the 
members of each of the advisory boards of the three services are mem- 
bers of my committee, my board. The head of the NACA, with whom 
we want to coordinate, the head of the Bureau of Standards, the head 
of the Academy of Sciences are all in there. 

In this way we avoid going over the same ground those other boards 
and committees do because their chiefs are on there. What we want 
to do is approach the whole military research and development pro- 
gram and not deal in the particular details, not deal with items of 
budgets, not deal with present immediate projects, but looking to 
the future primarily of an integrated national picture. This is what 
ve are trying to achieve. How successful we will be only time will 
tell. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I assume it is more or less functioning in an advisory 
capacity, having had a briefing as to what has been reviewed by the 
lower echelons. Is that correct? 

Dr. Furnas. Essentially. Most of the people on there have had 
their briefings in other committees they have been on. We do not 
plan to spend great deal of time in briefing or in trips. 


Mr. Suxprarp. This is not a new operation to them as such. They 
have been familiarized with lower echelon functions before they come 
up here to accomplish their purposes ? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct, 
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AREAS OF DUPLICATION 


Mr. Suepparp. In your statement you state that there is no undesir- 
able duplication in the proposed fiscal year 1958 program. Are there 
areas where there is duplication ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, there is duplication. I would underline the “un- 
desirable” there. There is more than one approach to some of the 
guided-missiles systems, for instance, because you do have to carry 
certain things through, if there are two basic approaches, carry things 
through far enough to evaluate your success. 

There are some cases where there is a bona fide reason for a land- 
based missile that has to be different from the naval missile because 
of special conditions of the Navy. So there is a whole variety of these 
things. These have all been considered. We feel there is not unde- 
sirable duplication. There are parallel efforts. I would call them 
parallel efforts rather than duplication. 

Mr. Suerparp. How does the Defense Science Board enter into this 
picture with reference to the control of duplication ? 

Dr. Furnas. They have not, and I do not anticipate that they will 
give any particular consideration to the duplications in the program. 
Where the Saad are taken up is the so-called joint coordinating 
committees which have representation from the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Engineering, representatives of each of the three 
services and representatives, of course, from my office. These are the 
committees which consider particular programs and particular budget 
items. 

These committees pass on the major weapons systems, approving 
them in committee or disapproving them. The committee is essen- 
tially advisory to me, and so I pass that recommendation on, if I 
concur with the committee. But they may vote to not concur in a 
pana program which has been set up and asked to be authorized 

y the Department. In other words, it is a joint coordinating com- 
mittee that has that control. 

Mr. Suerparp. As I interpreted one of your answers a few moments 
ago, the coordinating committee examines the matter at a different 
level. We will say they determine X operation is no longer feasible. 

Dr. Furnas. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As soon as that is determined, that information, of 
course, is conveyed, I presume, to you or somebody in authority. 

Dr. Furnas. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the relationship between the order of dis- 
continuance of that function down to the level where it has its con- 
tracting operation? How much time is involved ? 

Dr. Furnas. There is almost zero time on this in ordinary cases 
because the work does not start until it has approval of this committee. 

In other words, if they do approve it, a program item, they have 
asked for a certain amount of money, we do approve it, we then inform 
the Comptroller we have approved it. It is ultimately up to the Seere- 
tary of Defense to give ultimate approval. If we disapprove it, we 
inform him of that. 

Mr. SHeprarp. In other words, this committee in its general survey 
work does not exercise the prerogative of recommending that X 
operation should be discontinued, that something more valuable has 
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been placed in the program? Do they function in that field or do I 
make my question clear ? 

Dr. Furnas. My answer to that would be that the Defense Science 
Board does not function in that area. That is the area of the Joint 
Coordinating Committee. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you have jurisdiction within that field? 

Dr. Furnas. I make recommendations within that field if the re- 
search and development money is needed. If P. and P. funds are re- 
quired, I do not lowes that jurisdiction. 


ROCKET LAUNCHERS 


Mr. Suxrrarp. Referring to page 10 of your statement, under the 
title of “Artillery and Other Weapons and Related Equipment,” you 
state that rocket launchers for advanced weapons are included in the 
Army program, as well as improved weapons of standard type. 

‘ What has been your experience and what is your knowledge of the 
production of the rocket launchers and their operation, both in the 
past and in the present tense ¢ 

Dr, Furnas. I do not have detailed experience in that. I know of 
no particular difficulties in rocket launchers themselves. They have 
had the usual allotment of bugs. I know of no especial difficulty in 
either airborne launchers or ground launchers. There has been noth- 
ing in the research and early development end of any serious draw- 
back. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In the air operation as distinguished from ground 
launching, if there was any difficulty in obtaining the rocket launchers, 
where would that responsibility be vested in your opinion ? 

Dr. Furnas. It would probably come to the contractor in some of 
the late developments. 1 do not anticipate that it would become a 
research and development item. There have been some things related 
to the launching of rockets that would come to our attention. One 
has been the difficulty experienced sometime back in the launching of 
rockets causing flameouts of aircraft at high altitudes particularly. 
This is because of the backblast which essentially snuffed out the 
flame, depleted the oxygen. 

There were difficulties in some of the tactical aircraft after they 
installed those. We looked into that in connection with the NACA. 
We appointed a working group. The essential solution on it is one 
that you have to arrange your rocket launcher to the point where you 
are not going to be directly blasting into your engine. They also came 
out with the recommendation that they should cut back on the power 
a bit at the time of launching the rockets so they do not approach the 
condition known as compressor stall, which you approach at the high- 
est speed. I have heard of no recent difficulties. 

I think by properly and judiciously placing the launchers and 
watching that operational aspect they have been able to correct that 
largely. This is the only research and development aspect I have 
heard of involved in the launching problem. 

Mr. Suepparp. If there was any difficulty in that field of produec- 
tion, would you be advised of it? 

Dr. Furnas. Probably not. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Would that be handled through another division? 

Dr. Furnas. Probably so. 
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Mr. SHepparp. Would the responsibility be vested in the Depart- 
ment which issued the contract for the launchers ? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. Dr. Furnas, I wish to associate myself with the state- 
ments made by others regarding the very fine quality of your work. 
We regret to learn that you plan to leave. 


FLYING SAUCERS 


Mr. Sixes. I have a statement made recently by Rear Adm. Delmar 
S. Fahrny, who says that flying saucers are real. Are they? 

Dr. Furnas. Mr. Sikes, I have often been asked that question and 
I nearly always respond by saying that there are many ways in which 
people can see spots before their eyes. I feel this is one of them. I 
do not believe they are real. 

Mr. Manon. | would like to associate myself with the gentleman 
in his statement. 


REPROGRAMING DUE TO MIDEAST CRISIS 


Mr. Sixes. Doctor, with further reference to the reprograming due 
to the Mideast crisis, I am quite curious to know what types of research 
projects would be reprogramed because of that situation. It is a little 
difficult for me to comprehend that it should have a major effect on 
research. 

I do not want to belabor the point because I think you have stated 
that you are not in a position at this time to give too much detailed 
information. If that is true, may we have that information at a later 
date ? 

Dr. Furnas. We can supply some information on programs that 
have been either cut back or were eliminated. 

However, the principal effect is in those things which have not 
happened. There are new programs undoubtedly which would have 
been initiated had we had more money available. 

Mr. Srxes. What did the Mideast crisis have to do with that? 

Dr. Furnas. This is the general effect of requiring a larger overall 
military budget and emphasis on the immediate problems and post- 
poning a little bit longer the problems of the more distant future. 

Mr. Sixes. We stopped some of our thinking about the future and 
began reemphasizing immediate development of weapons which can 
be used now, is that what you mean ? 

Dr. Furnas. That is essentially it, yes. 

Mr. Sixes. If you can provide examples for the use of the com- 
mittee, I would like to have them. 

Dr. Furnas. All right. 

(The information requested follows :) 

As I indicated in my statement, the turn of events in the Middle East dictated 
increased emphasis on readiness for any eventuality. This emphasis on early 
capability has created a drain on money and engineering talent in nonresearch 
and development areas, which would have been used on more long-term concepts. 
In our research and development guidelines we asked the military departments 
to indicate specific research and development projects which they felt were 


desirable and would be done in the event a larger amount of money was made 
available for research and development. These items consisted of some new 
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projects, but for the most part provided additional funds to accelerate ‘work 
on existing projects. It was the elimination of this increase which we had been 
considering that I referred to as an effect of the increased readiness requirement. 
Although a large part of the program would have been affected by the planned 
increases, I have listed here some of the projects which have been taken at random 
from the proposed list: chemical-powered strategic bomber, engine controls sys- 
tem, experimental propellers, inertial system techniques and components, com- 
ponents and techniques bomber defense, flight instrumentation integration, tacti- 
eal air control system, ground-based electronic system, oxygen-dispensing assem- 
blies, data-processing instrumentation, air dynamic sciences, propulsion sciences, 
Nike II, supporting research on guidance and control for guided missiles, ad- 
vanced radar techniques, investigation for radio communication, design of elec- 
tronic tubes, wave propagation research, circuit technique research, air defense 
systems, oceanography, advanced radar and radio trainers, radar countermeasures 
training equipment, research in support of aircraft design, information-process- 
ing systems, propulsive systems for ships and underwater weapons, and all- 
weather flight instrumentation. 


RUSSIAN TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 


Mr. Sixes. To what extent do Russian technological advances and 
production of new weapons cause reprograming of our research and 
development program ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. Might I go off the record ? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. If you will submit a statement for the record on that, 
it will be helpful. 

Dr. Furnas. All right. 

(The information requested follows :) 

When available, intelligence on Soviet technological advances is a very import- 
ant factor in programing research and development, although there are very 
few examples of abrupt changes in United States military research and develop- 
ment programs resulting unmistakably and directly from new intelligence on 
Russian technological advances. For instance, there are few cases as clear cut 
as those that occurred in the atomic energy field where the first and some of the 
succeeding Soviet nuclear test explosions brought about sharp United 
States research and development reprograming activity. Far more common are 
the cases where intelligence confirms suspected Soviet advances or where intel- 
ligence exerts a continuing effect, or where, in the absence of intelligence infor- 
mation, the Soviet threat is conjectured. Additional information has been 
supplied to the committee on a classified basis. 

Mr. Srxes. How do we determine the progress the Soviets are 
making in the weapons you referred to? 

Dr. Furnas. I think in order to get the rather complete and au- 
thentic story on that you would need a briefing from the Central 
Intelligence Agency, which I presume you have. 

_ There are various methods. There are covert methods, survey of 
literature so you can judge the progress of research and there is a 
great deal of scientific literature coming out of Russia at the present 
time. 

Mr. Srxes. Does your Department digest this information and de- 
termine for itself what progress is being made by the Russians or 
do we depend upon advice from other agencies, notably CIA? __ 

Dr. Furnas. Each of the military departments has its own intelli- 
gence activities, too, and the CIA. I can say we get them from all 
four sources. 
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Mr. Sixes. Do you determine for yourself what effect the informa- 
tion brought to you is to have upon your own programing policies? 

Dr. Furnas. This is certainly one of the important inquiries. 1f 
think naturally when you are looking at this sort of information, that 
you may make your own interpretations in addition to how they m- 
terpret them. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you consider that we are ahead of the Russians m 
the development of battlefield atomic weapons / 

Dr. Furnas. Insofar as any information I have, I feel very defi- 
nitely we are. 

Mr. Srxes. Are we well informed on the Russian progress in the 
development of battlefield weapons and techniques for atomic war- 
fare? 

Dr. Furnas. As far as I have been able to determine, most of the 
evidence is indirect. Of course, by indirect methods, we are able to 
get fairly exact information about the size of the blast they have, com- 
position of the material they have used, the altitude at which they 
were exploded. You draw your own conclusions from that. 

Mr. Sixes. However, I judge that their publications do not show 
general information, even to ads in popular magazines, on our new 
developments, as we find to be the case in this country. 

Dr. Furnas. They do not. 

Mr. Srxes. I sometimes wonder how much we know about develop- 
ment of Russian weapons until they are actually announced by the 
Russian leaders. Do we know of any Russian weapons that have not 
been so announced but which are of sufficient importance that they 
are being used as the reason for modification of your programs? 

Dr. Furnas. As I understand the question, sir, I think that is a 
correct inference. In other words, there are some items of intelligence 
that indicate things other than the Russians have officially announced 
in weapons which do have an impact on our own thinking and guid- 
ance of the research and development program. 

Mr. Manon. Any amplification of that probably should be: off’ the 
record. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you wish to amplify that ? 

Dr. Furnas. Off the record, please. 

Mr. StKes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


RUSSIAN GUIDED MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. I believe Senator Symington indicated last night on 
one of the panel programs that the Russians are ahead of us in inter- 
continental ballistic development, and there has been feeling for some 
time that they were ahead of us in the development of the IRBM. I 
know that is controversial. 

What does your Department think ? 

_ Dr. Furnas. From the evidence I have seen from any of the intel- 
ligence sources, I can certainly state that I am sure we are well ahead 
of the Russians in this ballistic missile field. 

Mr. Stxes. Both? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes; IRBM and ICBM. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC POWER FOR PROPULSION 


Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that we are ahead of the Soviets in the use 
of atomic power in submarines, ships, planes? That is a 3-pronged 
question. 

Dr. Furnas. We certainly are ahead of them in submarines unless 
they have something concealed under the ice that nobody has ever 
seen evidence of. From that, I would assume that we are ahead of them 
in the surface ship category. 

As far as planes are concerned, I have seen no evidence that they 
are doing anything actively in that. 

Mr. Srxes. Possibly they are waiting for us to build one, after 
which they will build some like it. 

j ae Manon. After seeing the pictures and reading the technical 
etalls, 

Dr. Furnas. We are quite a long way from having an atomic- 
powered airplane and if the Russians have anything on it, I would be 
quite surprised, but I have no evidence on that at all. 

Mr. Srxes. It seems to me we may be dragging our heels in the de- 
velopment of atomic-powered ships and planes. Perhaps I am just 
impatient. 

Do you feel we are moving as fast as we can from a practical stand- 
point? 

Dr. Furnas. For both ships and aircraft ? 

Mr. Srxes. Either. 

Dr. Furnas. For ships we have progressed very rapidly. I think 
we progressed with amazing rapidity in development of the Vauié/us. 
If we wanted to put a great deal more effort on it, I suppose we could 
get more operating atomic-powered vessels more rapidly than we are 
programing. 

As far as the aircraft is concerned, we have been in the last 2 or 
3 years, in my opinion, too optimistic about the problem. If we 
attempted to put on a program which would be a rush program and 
get an atomic-powered aircraft in the very near future, for various 
= reasons this is not practical. It is a tremendously difficult 
task. 

There is one aspect of it which people tend to forget, which is so 
extremely important. That is the penalty of volume that you have 
to have in one of these atomic powerplants and the extreme difficulty 
of shielding personnel from the radiation. This puts a very great 
volume and weight penalty on aircraft, which is perfectly acceptable 
in submarines but is extremely difficult in aircraft. This is the 
technical problem we are up against as well as materials and various 
ways of controlling it. 

lf we wanted to give the atomic-powered airplane the highest na- 
tional priority and forget a lot of other things, not only in terms 
of dollars but in terms of scientific talent, we might progress much 
more rapidly, but it is still going to be a slow process. 

Mr. Manon. Would you yield at this point? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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JAMMING DEVICES 


Mr. Suxes. Jamming is an important field both from the stand- 

oint of jamming and antijamming devices. I heard a Member of 

ongress say a few days ago that he did not talk with anybody in 
Russia who had heard the Voice of America because it had been so 
effectively jammed. 

What is our situation in that field? 

When I speak of jamming, I mean jamming in all fields in which 
jamming can be employed—jamming the controls of guided missiles 
for instance. What progress do you think we are making and what 
is the comparative state of our progress with the Soviets both in 
jamming and antijamming? 

Dr. Furnas. Might I go off the record again, sir? 

Mr. Sikes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Furnas. For the record, it is an undetermined situation. We 
are probably about even. 


RESEARCH BY PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Stxres. You gave some information about the amount of money 
spent by private industry in research. You pointed out that some of 
that research by private industry also benefits the Defense Establish- 
ment. To what particularly did you refer? 

Dr. Furnas. That is particularly in the field of materials, let us say 
metals, plastics, coatings, adhesives, those things that industry natu- 
rally does for its own industrial practices, improving them bringing out 
new products. Those are immediately available to the Department of 
Defense. 

Certainly, the entire automobile industry, for instance, the develop- 
ments they do on new engines, the standardized sort of things. The 
military can use those. 

I think it is correct to sav there is a great deal in the electronics field 
that industry develops for itself, new tubes, new circuitry, which is 
available to the military. 

Incidentally, though, there is no way of putting a definite figure on 
it but our estimate is about $750 million of the industrial research and 
development per year in the country is of direct interest and applica- 
bility to the military. _ This is a bonus. 

Mr. Srxes. Possibly a little more than a third of the total research 
of the Nation, moneywise and personnelwise, is carried on by the 
Government ? 

Dr. Furnas. By the Department of Defense. 


EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. S1xes. Why is it necessary to set up more funds for the emer- 
gency fund? Why is it not possible to program the projects you want 
at the desired level in your regular budget ? 

Dr. Furnas. Because of the time lag. Actually, it is not just a year, 
but it is at least 18 months you are looking ahead or perhaps 2 years. 
It is very difficult to predict the course of research and development 
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that far ahead. You need a little leeway on it. Percentagewise, we 
are talking only of a smal] amount. ; ; : 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have a breakdown for this committee showing 
the use that has been made of those funds in the past? : 

Dr. Furnas. I think we have it right up to date. I can give you 
examples or I can give you the complete statement, 

Mr. Sr«es. I think the committee should have the complete state- 
ment, but a few examples for us at this time would suffice. 

Dr. Furnas. For instance, this is the status of the 1957 emergency 
fund. Perhaps this should be off the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Will you please leave a complete statement for the rec- 
ord, on this subject ? 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Status of the fiscal year 1957 emergency fund 
PROJECTS APPROVED BY THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 








Department Item Amount 
Sey mee cedendin 0 NE in cs cep eg nsvbonwencesanppabatuaben $22, 500 
cee I on oo. ne tect certacacscocaftadncnctaskenee 400, 000 
Nav bd 45 s4dek Shep > ae ey Aces ee 25, 000, 000 
Air Foree WTF-10 turbofan engine... .--_--. 2, 200, 000 
WP sbekav se. Study of aviation facilities... __- cs 53, 500 
Total 27, 676, 000 


ADDITIONAL PROJECTS Liha eT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(R. A >. 








g.- Ce UN eee dau ee $3, 310, 000 





Daan ED Salk I cssimane oe ; diatom i . 3, 100, 000 
Deo-..........} Free radical feasibility. .................---.- _—— . 1, 340, 000 
BRD. ncnccacnan), ME EE, GENEID. «cn once eee pe ee ; aihen 4, 100, 000 
Do...........| Ammunition and tank gun development... ______. asi ‘ 1, 678, 400 

Navy....-. ‘ rey OES eee eae ' : 50, 000 

Deeertas ..| Atreraft data presentation eee 5, 000, 000 

Air Force__.... Armed Services Technical Information Agency -_..- - L sdf 780, 000 
SiDedes carpool MT Rca a acunvanenhé eadaed ; 1, 400, 000 
eLi iT. = X-15 Alreraft ._. MeLii cule Kf e-l ; ‘ 10, 315, 000 
ee Bee ee en ; cilia tila oakkiacers hhh 31, 073, 400 

In addition, items under consideration in the Office of the Assistant 

Secretary of Defense (R. and D.): Total__- anaes pee edion: 


53, 139, 000 


Mr. Srxxs. Those are major items and it would appear that the 
need for emphasis on those would have been known at the time the 
original 1957 presentation was made, so that you would not require 
emergency funds for those activities. 

Dr. Furnas. We must admit there is a tendency to look on this as 
a reservoir for deficit financing. We try to keep it in the true emer- 
gency category as much as we can but I think if you are suggesting 
we might have—certainly from the viewpoint of hindsight we could 
have been further ahead on those, you are correct in that regard. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. As a matter of fact, “a rose by any other name”—this is 
actually a built-in deficiency appropriation ; is it not ? 

Dr. Furnas. Only to a limited extent. The intent is to take the full 
implication of emergency and use it for things that have not been 
foreseen. 
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Mr. Fioop. Of course, I am sure that is the reason, but is that not 
what lawyers call an eine breach ? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. This is not used to make up overages on exist- 
ing projects. If I gave you the impression that this was deficit 
financing, I was incorrect. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not saying that; I am. I am trying fo see if 
that is what it is or do you say it is rather actually a fund to be used 
only if something occurs that you do not anticipate in the original 
budget? Is that what itis? Ifit isnot that, why 1s it not a deficiency ? 
Is there a third force? If you cannot anticipate it for this budget 
and you set up an emergency fund, then you are either setting it over 
there to be applied to something you do not anticipate or else it is a 
deficiency. i it something else I have not heard of? My friend 
from Alabama suggests it is an anticipated deficiency. 

Dr. Furnas. Or a possible deficiency. 

Mr. Fioop. Why do you do this? Is this fair to us? I do not know. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 


Mr. Srxes. On page 7 of your statement you say : 


There are a number of other Government agencies that are performing research 
and development which supports our overall defense effort. 

Do you have an idea on the total effort of our research and develop- 
ment program, in money? I am thinking now in terms of that con- 
tributory support added to our own research and development budget. 

Dr. Furnas. I have a breakdown here of the summary of the fiscal 
year 1957 and 1958 budget estimates of other Government agencies 
which do work of interest to the Department of Defense. 

Mr: Sixes. That is what I want. 

Dr. Furnas. In the year 1957 we have figured our estimate here of 
that which is of interest to the Department of Defense. For the 
NACA, $64 million plus $14 million of construction and equipmient. 
For the National Science Foundation we have placed essentially all of 
that there. We think this does contribute to the Department of De- 
fense in the long run. That is $40 million. For the Air Navigation 
Development Board of the Department of Commerce there is a con- 
tribution of $144 million. For the Bureau of Standards there is $8 
million in expenses, $450,000 in plant and equipment, and $930,000 
for construction of facilities. For the Atomic Energy Commission 
there is $468 million for conduct of research and development of 
interest to the Department, and plant construction of $104 million. 
ei the National Institutes of Health there is $140 million. And 
others. 

You can argue as to how much these contribute to the Department 
of Defense directly, but these are their research budgets. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have tables on the number of personnel involved? 

Dr. Furnas. I do not have them for other agencies, sir. 


BUDGET DIVISION BETWEEN SERVICES 


Mr. Srxes. Quite naturally each of the services would be able to 
expend all the money carried in this budget. How do you determine 
the proper division between the services / 
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Dr. Furnas. I would say this is probably, sir, a result rather than 
a cause. We did set up guidelines which were essentially the amount 
they-had spent the year before, and we suggested they lay out an addi- 
tional program if sufficient funds were available for other items. The 
actual determination of the final budgets put in was therefore essen- 
tially with the Comptroller and Mr. Wilson and the service Seere- 
tary. In other words, I am only in a recommending position. 


BRAINWASHING 


Mr. Srxes. Is there in this budget money for use in a field which has 
assumed so much prominence recently, the field of brainwashing and 
defense against brainwashing ? 

Dr. Furnas. There is a small amount—I think this should be off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUTURE BUDGETS 


Mr. Sixes. Would you consider that this budget is at an optimum 
level, a level at which it may be expected to level off, or do you think 
it'is at a higher plane or a lower plane than may be anticipated in 
years immediately following ? 

Dr. Furnas. I think, sir, it is at a lower plane than it should be in 
the years immediately following. 


OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes, Your last item, $488.5 million, is for operation and 
management of facilities. Iam not sure I understand what you mean 
by that. ..Does that mean the actual plants where the job is done? 

Dr. Furnas. This is the Government establishments; Patrick Air 
Force Base, Wright Field, Edwards, and so forth and so on. In 
former years those costs were not put in the research and development 
budget. In the last few years they have been. 

Mr, Suxes. Isee. Thatis all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, I have one or two questions, please, 
sir. 

Mr. Secretary, I have been very much interested in your fine state- 
ment. I appreciate very much what you have had tosay. I do notice 
one or two things here I wanted to comment on. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING BUDGET 


The first deals with the first matter you had under consideration 
when you made this statement, and that was the complexity of the 
modern weapons. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrewu. I assume that you have done everything you know 
to do in order to provide America with the most modern weapons 
that we can afford, from anywhere in the world. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norretu. Secondly, I notice the matter of the Far East. 
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We have been discussing here what we might term “another matter,” 
and that is our potential enemy. I know that undoubtedly you 
have done all that you know to do, but as some of the members of the 
committee have indicated, I think we ought to know what the various 
other agencies have done. I do not mean that too literally. I know 
they have CIA and you have your own intelligence agencies and all 
of that.’ Do I understand from you that the armed services aceumu- 
late these data and that is the way you finally fix your budget for 
the armed services? Is that right? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir; not exactly right, Mr. Norrell. The budget 
is not fixed by simply looking over our shoulder at the Russians. But 
knowing where the Russians are certainly does have an influence on 
this. 

We tend more to outline the job of what is required to do to take the 
fullest advantage of the state of the art and to advance the state of 
the art so that we can get better weapons. If we do find that the 
Russians are advancing very rapidly in some area, of course this 
tends to stimulate the activity in that area; but I think it is not correct 
to state that we base the budget on what we think the Russians are 
doing, primarily. It does have an influence. 

Mr. Ncunacn You would not say, then, that you have fixed your 
budget to some great extent on what our potential enemies may. be 
doing? 

Dr. Furnas. It does have an influence, sir. I think it is quite true 
to say that our emphasis at the present time on the ballistic-missile 
program has been stimulated by the presumed emphasis that the 
Russians are putting on it. 

Mr. Norrextyi. But if we did not have some potential enemies we 
would not need many of these items and we would not be preparing so 
much regarding the Far East today. It looks to me, Mr. Secretary, 
that the armed services ought to constantly analyze in the light of the 
latest intelligence what they are going to need in the way of modern 
weapons, ist, secondly, what they are going to need so far as money 
is concerned. I guess somewhere along the fine they do that. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir; they do. They are working on this informa- 
tion continuously. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews? 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Anprews. Doctor, the research and development budget request 
is for a total of $1,651 million ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Which consists of a request for $1,566 million plus 
$85 million in your emergency fund. 

Dr. Furnas. That. is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You state here on page 6: 

This will support the minimum acceptable program. 

I take it from that in your opinion this budget request should be 
greater than that amount for this next fiscal year. 


Dr. Furnas. I personally feel that we could spend somewhat more 
money effectively. 
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Mr. Anprews. In your opinion, what amount could be spent effec- 
tively? This is a total request of $1,651 million. What in your opin- 
ion would be a better figure for research and development for fiscal 
year 1958? 

‘Dr. Furnas. Might I state this purely as a personal opinion and not 
a Department of Defense position ? 

Mr. Anprews. I understand your official opinion is that this budget 
is sufficient, $1,651 million. 

Dr. Furnas. Well, my personal opinion is, as I have stated here, 
| this is workable as a minimum budget. If we did have more funds 
I think we could well spend something like $200 million more. 

Mr. Anprews. Approximately $200 million ? 

Dr. Furnas. $200 million more. 

Mr. Anvrews. In what field and for what purpose? 

Dr. Furnas. Might I go off the record on this a moment? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Furnas. Other areas where we could spend at least a modest 
number of millions of dollars profitably would be in the high- 
temperature alloys, developing new high-temperature alloys. 

Another area where we need to spend more effort or could well 
spend more effort is the determination of properties of sea water for 
underwater-detection purposes. 

The same thing is true in terms of improving our radar-detection 
ranges. We n to know more about transmission of these waves 
through the atmosphere. 

These are background research and development aspects both in 
basic research and component development which I feel in the long 
run we should do. You can see they are not immediate problems, but 
in the long run you save effort and you save money, I feel, by putting 
a larger proportion into those things now so that you do not run into 
difficulty 5 years from now. 

Mr. Anprews. There is no money in the budget for those things? 

Dr. Furnas. There is money in the budget for those things. 

Mr. Anvrews. But not enough? 

Dr. Furnas. But not enough. This is the reason I say it is a 
minimum, 

I did point out I felt this should be increased in the immediate fu- 
ture, and those were the things I had in mind. 

Mr. Anprews. What was the original request from the Secretary 
of Defense for this research and development? Your final figure was 
$1,651 million. 

Dr. Furnas. Let me say, Mr. Andrews, that this does not come es- 
sentially as an original request because the amount which is really 
put in is determined by the Secretaries, the three service Secretaries 
and Mr. Wilson himself. 

Some months ago I did put out what we called a set of guidelines 
for the Department’s consideration. It is not that I had the authority 
to say, “This is what you are going to get.” The guidelines essen- 
tially pointed out to them what they had had in the previous year, 
fiscal year 1957. I suggested that they make out a program which 
was 10 percent more than that; that these additional items should 
cover 10 percent of that, which, you might say, would be the items of 
second priority if we were in a position to undertake them. And then 
I suggested they make a second list beyond that of an additional 15 
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percent. These would be the ones, as they put out the major items 
of their program, we felt should be considered. 

It was not that this was an authorization, but that it should be con- 
sidered in their program. They did that, and that amount, when all 
added..together, when they gave us the reports to our oflice for co- 
ordination, amounted to just under $2 billion. This was probably a 
larger program than could be adequately handled, but that was the 
starting point for the discussion. 

Mr. Anprews. This budget is $46 million less than the 1957 budget; 
is that right? 

Dr. Furnas. There is a certain amount of carryover, sir. I have 
forgotten that. 

Mr. Anprews. You have listed here for fiscal year 1957 new obliga- 
tional authority of $1,697 million. 

Dr. Furnas. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. For fiscal year 1958 new obligational authority re- 
quested is $1,651 million. 

Dr. Furnas. This is affected by the carryover. Actually it is the 
same or a bit more anticipated to be available in 1958 compared to 
1957, The carryover in 1957 was $80 million. We anticipate at least 
that much or perhaps somewhat more, 


EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Anprews. How much was your emergency fund for 1957? 

Dr. Furnas. $85 million. 

Mr. Anprews. The same is requested for 1958. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You also state that you would like to have authority 
to transfer an additional $50 million to the emergency fund for re- 
search and development if circumstances during fiscal year 1958 
should justify such action. From what fund w ould the $50 million 
be transferred ? 

Dr. Furnas. That would come from procurement funds primarily. 
It could come from any funds. ‘The authority requested for it is 
quite broad. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. Dr. Furnas, I want to join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing appreciation to you for the service you have rendered the 


partment of Defense and express regret that you find it necessary 
to retire, sir. 


Dr, Furnas. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


MILITARY SCIENCES DEFINED 


Mr. Rizey. At the bottom of page 10 you have listed $214.7 million 
for military sciences. Could you give me a little more in detail as to 
just what that money is used for? 


Dr. Furnas. I thought I had a rather complete listing here, but I 
do not. 


88601—57—pt. 1——-23 
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Mr. Rirey. Just give us an example. 

Dr. Furnas. Some of the things I was speaking of awhile ago, such 
as, for instance, the determination of the properties of sea water or 
the development of new materials or new methods, or the investigation 
of the improvement of radar, or some of these studies and experi- 
mentations on jamming and antijamming. We must admit this is 
somewhat of a catchall of those things not directly associated with the 
development of a weapons system. There is a great deal of test and 
and evaluation, for instance, on how a guided missile or an aircraft 
operates. There is the type of work in aerodynamics, let us say at 

right Field, or the contract work at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, which will come into that sort of thing, so that there are 
probably 50 subjects which you might pass under there; for the back- 
ground research items that feed information into the development of 
particular weapons systems. 

Mr. Ritxy. Would that also cover research into alloys? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 


MANAGEMENT OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Rizey. Then over on page 11 you have “Operation and man- 
agement of facilities.” I take it those are the facilities only of the 
Research Department? 

Dr. Furnas. The research and development facilities of the three 
military departments. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Mauon. Mr. Flood? 


HISTORY OF EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Frioop. How long have you had this emergency fund budgeted 
in the R. and D. section of this budget? How many fiscal periods 
have you carried this kind of fund? 

Dr. Furnas. Five years. It might be 4 years. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the first one you started out with 5 years ago? 
What was the size of your first emergency fund 5 years ago? 

Dr. Furnas. That was in Mr. Quarles’ regime. It would be 4 years 
ago, | am sure. 

Mr. Fxioop. I am sure you have it there. 

Dr. Furnas. I am sorry, sir; we do not have the record back that 
far. It started out in the Research and Development Board days. 
If I remember correctly—and this is purely memory, because I was 
not in the Department of Defense—I think it was $30 million they 
had the first year. 

Mr. Fuioop. I did not know precisely what it was. I would have 
guessed it was a fraction of what it is, anyhow. I would have bet 
on that. 

Dr. Furnas. I do have a record here. 

In 1952, in the Korean period, $90 million. 

In 1953, $35 million. 

In 1954, $60 million. 

In 1955, $25 million. 

In 1956, $35 million. 

In 1957, $85 million. 
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Mr. Froop. So in 1957 you came up with $85 million for what you 
call an emergency fund, and now against in 1958 you ask for $85 
million for another emergency fund. How much of the emergency 
fund for 1957 did you expend ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. That is this year. 

Mr. Fioop. This current year so far. 

Dr. Furnas. So far I have recommended the use of about $59 
million. 

USE OF EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Fioop. What suddenly appeared upon the horizon in the last 
6 months that cost you $60 million which you could not dream up with 
all your resources and ability 6 months ago? 

Dr. Furnas. You mean technically dream up? 

Mr. Fioop. Well, you have committed since July of 1956 $60 million 
of an emergency fund authorized at $85 million. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, what appeared suddenly that would cost $60 mil- 
lion for you to work on, that nobody thought about before? 

Where was the emergency? What was the thing or things that 
could be dignified by being classified as an emergency, $60 million 
worth ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, one example was the effectiveness of the Honest 
John rocket, which has been anticipated as a rather slow program. 
It turned out to be quite effective, so there was $314 million requested 
for the development of that Honest John rocket. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Fioop. Now let us get back to this emergency fund. I am 
concerned about this, because I thought for a moment it was a decoy 
you were holding out to us, to cut your request for appropriations $85 
million and be satisfied we had cut you $85 million and we would not 
look for any more, and that would take care of that; but obviously it 
goes beyond that. Now here in 6 months you have indicated to me 
$3 million out of $60 million where you dipped into the emergency 
fund for the money, because it was not budgeted 6 months before that. 
What were the other things worth $57 million? What was the thing 
or things which would cost $57 million, which suddenly appeared 
overnight in the last 6 months, that all of your collective genius would 
not have thought about as being a potential in that next 6 months? 

Dr. Furnas. Thank you, sir, for your complimentary remarks. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not entirely facetious. 

Dr. Furnas. The largest item was the money for the scientific 
satellite. It was not anticipated that there would be the extra costs. 
So we either had to find the money or let the program lapse. 

Mr. FLoop. It was not anticipated the last time you were here that 
the much discussed, much publicized, and considerably worked over 
satellite program would be short that amount in your budget? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. It was not desirable to keep that budget down in a 
year when the budget had to be balanced another amount? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. 


Mr. Fioop. $20 million ? 
Dr. Furnas. No, sir, 
Mr. Fioop. Or $60 million ? 
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Dr. Furnas. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Or $80 million ? 

Dr. Furnas. This was unanticipated a year ago. 

Mr. Froop. All right. I asked the question. You answered it. 
That is right. 

You are indicating that this $85 million which you ask for as an 
emergency fund again, if necessary, will be devoted to the same kind 
of things, generally speaking. 

Dr. Furnas. To a substantial degree; yes, sir. 


USE OF TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Mr. Fioop. Then in addition to that you have an additional cushion 
and you reserve the right, if we give it to you, to go some place else 
and pick up $50 million more from what you call loosely procurement 
to do precisely the same thing. If you expend the $85 million you 
want to be sure you can go get $50 million more by some other book- 
keeping transaction to do the same thing. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Did you ever do that before? 

Dr. Furnas. We have that in the 1957 budget. 

Mr. Fioop. To what extent, in dollars? 

Dr. Furnas. $50 million. 

Mr. Fioop. What is there magical about $50 million ? 

Dr. Furnas. There is nothing magical. 

Mr. Foon. Is that a sacred number? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Is that the first time you ever did that? 

Dr. Furnas. Fiscal year 1957 was the first year for the transfer 
authority. 

Mr. Fioon. As far as you can tell us what popped up beyond $85 
million? You exhausted the $85 million, of course, before you went 
to the $50 million. 

Now, here is $85 million. How much of the $85 million did you 
expend? So you said you expended $60 million. That would leave 
$20 million. If you did not spend that $20 million, why did you go 
after the other $50 million? You were not supposed to get that other 
$50 million until you had exhausted the $85 million. 

You remember, this is the first time you have done this. 

Dr. Furnas. Mr. Flood, I want to get the record straight here. We 
did have transfer authority in fiscal year 1956, and the 1956 funds 
were largely used for the so-called Killian items, You may remember 
the Killian report, where there was a very heavy demand put on unex- 
pected needs for the continental defense. That is largely what the 
transfer authority was used for, on those items. 

Incidentally, there are still some of the funds for expenses of the 
Killian items. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand. That is very interesting. I remember it, 
now that you mention it, but that is not responsive to the three ques- 
tions I just asked you about 1957 and 1958. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I interpose a question there? 

Mr. Fioop. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. I believe you are asking whether or not they have 
made use of this $50 million transfer clause. 
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Mr. Fioop. Of course that was part of one question. The first 
question was, When did you first get the $85 million? How much 
have you spent of that? He told me. Then, when did you first get 
the $50 million. He told me that. But at the time he picked up 
that $50 million he was still in the kitty for $20 million out of the $85 
million which he had not spent. I was wondering, why did he reach 
out and get the extra $50 million? 

As I understand this, this emergency fund and the right of access 
to $50 million more is not reserved to research and development, is it? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I thought it was. That is what is known as a rhetorical 
question. You see, I want to pin you right down in your back yard. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We have done that. Now let us go back to where I 
started. 

What particular items did you use the $50 million for, that you 
could not think of 6 months before, which, after you had used the $85 
million you could not think of 6 months before that, you needed? 
That is going pretty far. 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, let me point out a little bit about the transfer 
authority. It is on a different status from the emergency fund, be- 
cause the transfer authority simply means that one Department can 
transfer funds from one account to the research and development. 
It is not an additional fund for them. It is simply that they can 
transfer it. 

So far as the transfer authority in the fiscal year 1957 is concerned, 
the only thing I remember that this was used for—pardon me, I mean 
the 1956 funds. They were used for the IRBM Jupiter program. 
This was a combined Army and Navy program. It again was one of 
these hurry-up items, so that there was a certain amount—and I 
have forgotten how much—used of the transfer authority, which was 
not additional money. The Army was given the right, if you choose 
to take some other funds and put them into the research and develop- 
ment on the Jupiter. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, no handful of Congressmen in this build- 
ing, sad to relate, are better acquainted with the transfer of funds 
from section to section within a Department than this subcommitete 
We have made a career out of it. We do not know where we are yet, 
altogether. We have tried to hedge that and bind it and tie it up and 
it is like catching a greased pig in the middle of that Pentagon. You 
cannot do it. We have never succeeded in doing it. We know 
exactly what a transfer account is. 

I have before me page 13 of the budget itself, and the statutory defi- 
nition of the emergency fund plus the statutory definition of your 
reservation of $50 million is given. I know exactly what it is. Much 
more has been done with it than this statute says. 

What I am trying to do is to see if I can get this back into this 
subcommittee, before you do it again. In other words, half a dozen 
men here at the Secretary level and at the panel level said to every- 
body who would be identified with it, including you: 

“Are you sure, Mr. Secretary—are you sure, General—are you sure, 
Admiral—before you walk out of this room and before we go home, 
that you have every dollar that you can possibly, intelligently, con- 
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ceivably spend on the ICBM and the IRBM? If you do not have, 
ask us and we will give it to you.” 

Man after man paraded out of this room and said: 

“We could not spend another dollar if you gave it to us. This is 
X million more than we need.” 
And on the floor in spite of that, out of an abundance of caution, this 
Congress added hundreds of millions of dollars by an amendment on 
the floor, and I put it in in the House and Senator Symington put it 
in in the Senate. We added hundreds of millions of dollars to be ear- 
marked for research and development, speaking about these missiles 
among other things, but chiefly these missiles. Yet you tell me de- 
spite these protestations and despite the criticisms this Congress re- 
ceived from certain officials for giving you more money than you 
needed, that you still took $85 million and now want $50 million more 
and you have already used $60 million in this 6 months? Is that not 
the picture? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. All right; let us get off that, then. 


ACTIVITIES OF DR. FURNAS’ OFFICE 


If you can, will you pick out one good, big, round, fat thing that 
your shop did last year of which you are very, very proud? If you 
were going to run around and give a legion of merit to somebody or 
to yourself, what would you put in the citation? What is the one good 
thing you like? Is there one, or are there a lot of things? 

Dr. Furnas. I honestly cannot point out any single thing I could 
point to with any particular pride. 

Mr. Froop. Is there anything on which you laid an egg that makes 
you very unhappy; that you “busted” on or flopped on since your 
shop was here last? Is there anything you were all “hopped up” 
about that you took a pass at and flopped on badly? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir; I do not think of anything that I feel par- 
ticularly unhappy about. 


TARGET DATE FOR ICBM AND IRBM 


Mr. Fioop. I want to raise a question—and I do not know whether 
it was on or off the record—about what Mr. Riley asked you on your 
operational emergency effective target date for the ICBM and the 
IRBM. 

Dr. Furnas. That was off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want to change your answer? 

Dr. Furnas. I gave the figure for the ICBM. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the IRBM? 

Dr. Furnas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. If that will be ready then, are you asking any funds 
in this budget? I have been through a lot of it, but I have not caught 
up to it all. Are you asking any funds in this budget, and, if not, 
= are you not, to set up a launching site; and, if so, how many 


dollars, for the IRBM ? 
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Dr. Furnas. Sir, those funds are being asked for but they are not 
in research and development. 

Mr. Fioop. Where are they ? 

Dr. Furnas. Properties and installations. 

Mr. Fioop. How much? Do you know offhand? 

Dr. Furnas. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Fxoop. Will you supply at this point in the record, since we 
are talking about this, with reference to as much as we are talking 
about as is on the record, even though it may be redundant to another 
section of the record, the amount of dollars being asked for in this 
budget for a launching site, if any, for IRBM, if security permits 
that? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The funds required for launching sites for the IRBM program have not yet 
been finally determined and will be included in the public works and other 
military programs portion of the Department of Defense budget for Fiscal Year 
1958 which is proposed for later transmission. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CHEMICAL PROPULSION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. How far in the area of fantasy is this aircraft powered 
by chemical propulsion, beyond the A-propulsion ? 

Dr. Furnas. I am not quite sure, sir, what you refer to. 

Mr. Fioop. Some of my Air Force friends are telling me about 
chemically propelled aircraft that are in the talk stage, which go 
beyond the A-reactor aircraft. It is beyond the nuclear-powered air- 
craft in the realm of a chemical propulsion for aircraft. 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, we ordinarily call ordinary fuels chemical pro- 
pulsion. I want to be sure. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about missiles. 

Dr. Furnas. Ordinarily we say that jet fuel is a chemical fuel. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Dr. Furnas. I do not visualize what they mean when they are 
speaking of chemical propulsion beyond nuclear propulsion. 

Mr. Fioop. Then I do not, either, but this is some category beyond 
what you have just said and beyond the atomic, nuclear-powered 
engine, for aircraft propulsion. 

Dr. Furnas. May I go off the record a moment? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


COST OF LACROSSE MISSILE 


Mr. Fioop. Speaking of expense, suppose in the immediate future 
Lacrosse should take the place of howitzers and mortars for Army 
artillery in the field. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We are getting pretty close to it, insofar as we have the 
wnissile, and it is beyond research and development and experiment, 

nd it probably will soon be ready for the troops. That is Lacrosse. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Froop. What is the cost? Can you tell us? We have been 
talking about A-warfare here for a couple of years. If and when we 
get to the point where we are engaged in A-warfare, from Lacrosse up, 
what about the cost analysis on the comparative cost of the production 
of those things, after we have got them and have decided what we are 
going to have? Are they going to be cheaper and easier? Have we 
simplified our problem if we get away from this hardware and long 
lead times and expensive equipment and maintenance? Can we hope 
that once we put this pushbutton stuff into the field with the troops it 
will be less costly ? 

I am talking about that level. Forget about the ICBM and the 

IRBM. Consider just the pushbutton missiles that will go back as 
far as the Army commands up to the troops in the trenches. Is it 
going to be cheaper when we are actually in production and actually 
imoperation? Whatabout production and maintenance? 
- Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. I have seen a rather careful cost analysis on 
the cost of destroying a hard target such as a concrete bunker or some- 
thing like that, the comparison being with Lacrosse, the 155-millimeter 
guns, and a 500-pound bomb dropped by the Air Force. 

For the concrete bunker, 8-foot reinforced concrete, the cost, using 
the Lacrosse missile, would be about one-fifth less than using aircraft, 
and very much less than using the 155-millimeter guns, simply because 
it is essentially a one-shot affair and will get it. Each missile is very 
much more expensive than a round of ammunition or a 500-pound 
bomb, but there is a high degree of probability. 

If you want to give area coverage, whether it is an A-warhead or 
somethng else, the unguided rocket like the Honest John would be 
better. My personal opinion is that we are not going to get rid of 
our artillery. It will still have a use, no matter what these others do. 
Despite the fact that we have had rifles and other things for a great 
many years, the soldier still carries a knife and finds it very useful 
sometimes. We will still find artillery useful. 

Mr. Fuioop. But your artillery will be firing small-caliber A-head 
ammunition. 

Dr. Furnas. Not necessarily. They probably will still be useful 
in certain areas. 

In answering your question, the Lacrosse, for the type of target 
for which it is designed, will be cheaper than attempting to use 
artillery or manned aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. But it is unlikely that you will use Lacrosse for barrage? 

Dr. Furnas. I would not visualize using Lacrosse for barrage. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not the intention at this time? 

Dr. Furnas. That is not the intention. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, it is 4 o’clock. 

Mr. Manon. Are you about finished ? 

Mr. Froop. I can quit any time. Is this witness coming back 
tomorrow ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


Turspay, Fesruary 5, 1957. 


Mr. Suerrarv. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order, unless 
there is objection upon the part of any member of the committee. 
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Mr. Flood, you had the witness last night. Do you wish to carry 
your inquiry ‘further? 
Mr. Froop. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


REPROGRAMING DUE TO MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Mr. Secretary, I direct your attention to the last sentence on page 
2 of your statement, from which I read as follows: 

The second major factor affecting the development of the budget this year is 
the turn of events in the Middle East, which has dictated increased emphasis 
on readiness for any eventuality. Such emphasis on early capability has also 
created a drain on money and talent, which, under previous plans, would have 
been used on more long term concepts. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. In view of the fact that this budget was under prepara- 
tion for nearly a year before any actual hostilities in the Middle East, 
and in view of the fact that we had been assured over a period of many 
months during the actual preparation of this budget and up until the 
eve of the actual outbreak of hostilities that there was no problem— 
certainly none of the magnitude you suggest in this statement—in 
the Middle East area, why does this sentence find itself in this state- 
ment ? 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, I do not quite understand the relation you are get- 
ting at there, because the Middle East situation arose before the budget 
was submitted. 

Mr. Fioop. Before the budget was submitted ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt about that. It is my opinion that this 
Middle East situation has been going on for some time and that it was 
becoming increasingly acute up ‘until the actual outbreak of hostilities, 
which was the culmination of the acuteness. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. We were being assured, however, on the very eve of 
such an outbreak that there was no problem worthy of the name. 
It was not acute. It was not serious. There was no threat of an 
outbreak. There was a problem, but nothing of this magnitude here. 
Now, however, in your statement you say to me: 

Events in the Middle East— 


The other we talked about before. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon (reading) : 

The second major factor affecting the development of the budget this year— 


And “affecting the development of the budget” is the term. 
Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fioop (reading) ; 


affecting the development of the budget this year is the turn of events in the 
Middle East 





Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that even good grammar ? 

Dr. Furnas. I would not be sure. 

Mr. Froop. That is not important. Actually it seems to be a con- 
tradiction in terms. You have 2 tenses in the 1 sentence. Which 
one do you wish to talk about ; what was going on or what is going on? 
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You cannot talk about both. What in the world, under this language, 
is: “the development of the budget”? You are developing the budget. 
You have been developing it for a year. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Yet you say that a major and material factor affecting 
the development of the budget is the turn of events in the Middle East. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. As of what point did the Middle East affect it mate- 
rially? As of what point did material developments in the Middle 
East affect the development of this budget? What month? When? 
All of it? 

Dr. Furnas. The critical point was the time hostilities started in 
the Suez. 

Mr. Fioop. When was that ? 

Dr. Furnas. In the fall. 

Mr. Fioop. In the very, very late fall. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you developing this budget then ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. To what extent? Actually, you were just taking a final 
quick look before you took it to the White House in November. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But you had developed the budget for nearly 12 months 
before that. 

Dr. Furnas. It has been a continuous development; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course you had. I think the Middle East situation 
should have been what you say, but we cannot have it both ways. 
Actually the Middle East situation, if you are consistent, in no wise 
materially affected the development of this budget. 

Dr. Furnas. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Until the middle of November. 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh. That is different. Now we come to the middle 
of November. The budget has been developed for a year. We are 
now in the middle of November. You are about to carry it uptown 
some place and now the Suez story breaks. To what extent at that 
point did you materially change any of this budget, in the middle 
of November, as a result now exclusively but materially of the Middle 
East situation ? 

Dr. Furnas. Mr. Flood, there is one thing where I think possibly 
there is an erroneous statement here. I want to point out that I do 
not develop the budget, or my office does not develop the budget. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure of that. 

Dr. Furnas. The individual services do. 

Mr. Frioop. I understand. 

Dr. Furnas. I wanted to be sure. 

Mr. Froop. I understand quite well. I am speaking now only with 
reference to your particular shop and that sentence. You see what I 
am pointing out. 

Very frankly, I think that you—and when I say “you” I speak of 
you as an entity—I think your office is borrowing the Suez situation 
as a cloak behind which you are going to hide vast sums here that 
cannot properly be explained any other way. It is a good straw. It 
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is more than that. It is a good situation at which to grasp to impress 
the Congress, but it got into this picture awfully late; did it not? 

Dr. Furnas. I am sorry, sir, but I am afraid I will have to differ. 

Mr. Froop, To what extent do you differ? 

Dr. Furnas. To the extent that there is no cloak here. 

Mr. Frioop. Then you differ only insofar as there is no cloak, but 
you do agree that to whatever extent this budget as it is now before 
us has been affected materially by the Suez it was not so affected until 
the end of November, at which point, except for cursory review, this 
budget had been as a fact developed. 

Dr. Furnas. I would say, sir, it was more than a cursory review. 

Mr. Froop. More than cursory ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. Then will you point out to me to what extent this was 
more than cursory, as between the night before the hostilities broke 
out in the Suez and the morning after they broke out in November, 
keeping in mind the budget. Here you have a budget of the 1st of 
November. On the 10th of November you have a different kind of 
budget as the result of Suez. To what extent is there a material dif- 
ference ? 

REDUCED EFFORT IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Dr. Furnas. In the research and development budget ? 

Mr. Froop. If that is all you are talking about, yes. 

Dr. Furnas. I am sorry, sir. I am not in a position to say how 
much the services reduced. 

Mr. Fioop. Actually little or none, as far as you are concerned. 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. No, sir. I think they reduced it substan- 
tially. 

Mr. Fioop. Reduced it? 

Dr. Furnas. Reduced the amount for research and development, 

es. 

Mr. Fioop. Substantially ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you supply, then, for the record at this point, as 
completely as security will permit, of course, where and why the De- 
partment of Defense or any of the component branches thereof ma- 
terially—substantially, in your language—reduced the research and 
development budget now before us because exclusively of the Suez 
situation ? 

Dr. Furnas. Might I correct that just a minute and say their pre- 
liminary figures rather than a budget, because it is not a budget until 
it is finalized ? 

Mr. Fioop. All right. We will accept that, certainly. 

(The information is as follows:) 

There was no research and development budget adjustment which could be 
considered as having been caused exclusively by the Suez situation. The effect 
of the whole Middle East problem caused a greater emphasis on readiness and 


a resulting decrease in research and development, as explained in answer to an 
earlier question. 


POSSIBLE BUDGET REDUCTION 


Mr. Fioop. Now, Mr. Secretary, you have been here a long time; 
I mean, as time goes in these offices. Can you tell us from beginning 
to end, by line item, by department, by bureau or any other way you 
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look at this budget, where this committee can cut the budget one Amer- 
ican dollar—even one American 52-cent dollar, or whatever it is to- 
day—or at least where there is a soft spot, a mere scintilla of evidence, 
at which point we can begin to cut your phase of the budget ? 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, if you wish to cut the budget it will be cut and 
we will try to adjust the best we can. 

Mr. Fxioop. That is not responsive, Mr. Secretary. That is not 
responsive to the question. I think my question is very clear, and 
very precise, if I may say so, immodestly, and would call for a direct 
answer either by $1 or one line item, or by an entire section or by an | 
entire Department, or in any other way you wish. Or, if you cannot do | 
that or prefer not to do that, can you indicate under the same circum- 
stances a soft. spot or the merest scintilla of evidence where we could 
start? Icannot minimize it any more. 

Dr. Furnas. Well, sir, if you want me to go through and suggest 
some projects which are of lower priority than others— 

! Mr. Froop. No. 

Dr. Furnas. Which might be cut, I would be willing to submit 
those for the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose you do that. That is not quite what I mean, 
but in fairness to you, if that is your best answer, we will settle for 
that. 

Dr. Furnas. All right, sir. 

(A classified reply was furnished to the committee.) 

Mr. Fioop. Going beyond the category of priority, because that 
indicates to me these are all necessary and essential in various cate- 
gories of priority, and setting aside the importance of priorities, can 
you answer my question outside of that analysis and actually say, 
“T can cut $1 out of here,” or tell me where I can look for it? Or is 
this an absolutely irreducible minimum ? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. For which there is no margin for error ? 

Dr. Furnas. It is not an absolutely irreducible minimum. If there 
are less funds available we will do the best we can to adjust, sir. 

Mr, Fioop. I am sure of that, but that is not responsive. Can you 
tell me where I begin to cut? 

Dr. Furnas. That, sir, I think we would leave up to the military 
departments. 

Mr. Fioop. That is still not responsive. That is obviously evasive. 
Do you prefer not to answer the question, for obvious reasons? 

Dr. Furnas. I prefer not to answer the question because I am not 
prepared to give you an exact answer until I go through the projects 
and pick out the ones I would consider to be of lower priority. 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you. And at a reasonable period of time you 
will supply that for the record ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop, Thank you. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 
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DESIRABILITY OF IMPROVING THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. I direct your attention, Mr. Secretary, to page 6 of your 
statement, the third paragraph thereof and the second sentence 
thereof, which reads as follows: 

In my opinion, however, this will support the minimum acceptable program, 
and very serious consideration should be given to the desirability of increasing 
the research and development effort in subsequent fiscal years. 

That is very clear, but I wonder: Would you care to improve on it? 
I do not mean to gild the lily, but do you want to add to that? 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, the areas in which I think there should be in- 
creasing emphasis in future years are some of the items which I men- 
tioned yesterday, essentially the background research and develop- 
ment. Those are the items. 

Mr. Fioop. Then this committee should look rather to the increasing 
of the research and development budget in the years ahead, rather 
than to a reduction of it. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir; that is my opinion, 

Mr. Fioop. In your opinion? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 


COORDINATING COMMITTEES 


Mr. Fioop. I direct your attention now to page 7 of your state- 
ment and the last sentence of the first paragraph, which reads as 
follows: 


We feel that this hudget we are presenting has been coordinated fully through 
these mechanisms with the other Government agencies concerned. 

And the mechanisms to which you refer are a long series of allegedly 
coordinating committees and so on and so on. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Now, you know that it is the opinion of this committee 
and of the full Appropriations Committee and of everybody in Con- 
gress, and I think everybody every place in the country, that there 
is supposedly a vast area of waste in the Department of Defense and 
the Armed Forces and so on and so on, where billions of dollars ean 
and should be saved, and that one of the reasons why that has never 
been properly and successfully done is because there is too much con- 
flicting and “slopping over” and duplication. 

Are you suggesting that there is such a condition of coordination 
now existing as referred to in your statement among the different 
branches of the Department of Defense and related agencies, that 
there has been considerable success, working with this committee and 
the Congress, in striking at that problem? Do you sugeest that these 
coordinating committees have done a great job along that line? 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, if I might say I concur that there has been eon- 
siderable success, I would not concur that they have done a great job 

Mr. Froop. There has been at least considerable success and if we 
are to succeed materially along that line it must be through the per- 
fecting of this technique of coordination to prevent these duplications; 
is that it? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You feel that? 
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Dr. Furnas. I should say “improving” rather than “perfecting.” 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; improving. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You think this is the way it has to be done if we are 
going to do it. 

Dr. Furnas. Whether or not you have these particular types of 
coordinating committees it is necessary, as long as we have the three 
services, to have a mechanism whereby the representation from the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and the three services get together 
and consider the problems jointly. 

Mr. Fioop. Who names the personalities on these committees, or do 
they exist ex officio because of the title of the office? 

Dr. Furnas. So far as the three services are concerned they name 
the person or persons who sit on those committees. 

Mr. F.ioop. The Secretaries of the various branches then can name 
the persons who sit upon these coordinating committees. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Regardless of an ex officio title? 

Dr. Furnas. There is no definite ex officio. 

Mr. Fioop. And he can pick whom he wishes. Do they serve for 
specified times? Can they be changed ? 

Dr. Furnas. They can be changed. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they so changed, or do you know ? 

Dr. Furnas. At a fair frequency. It depends on the assignment. 
In general the ones assigned are in research and development. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you worked with these people yourself ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What do youthink? Dothey understand this problem ? 
Is there a bona fide major effort made along this line? Do these com- 
mittees function? Is this a weapon to strike at this waste? And so 
on. 
Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. They are informed. The people who are 
on these committees are the ones who are in the research and develop- 
ment staff. They are intelligent and capable and informed. 

Mr. Fioop. The reason I say that is that we are always groping here 
for some means to that end. Iam just wondering, is this the one? I 
do not know. You think it is important, anyhow. 

Dr. Furnas. I think it isimportant. I will not claim perfection by 
any means. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh,no. It isa means to the end, is it? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 


MATERIALS RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Fioop. Do you people do any research and development other 
than om weapons? Do you do any materials research and develop- 
ment? 

Dr. Furnas. Research on materials? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Is that an extensive operation now ? 

Dr. Furnas. There is a great deal of research on materials, which is 
tied in with the particular weapons projects. It is a little bit difficult 
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to say how much there is. It is fairly extensive. In my opinion it is 
not extensive enough for the good of the program in the long run. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Fioov. Let me ask you this: Do you have any widespread pro- 
gram for research and development in the Department of Defense in 
striking at antibiotic cures for the common cold or for various types of 
disabling cancers in the great family of cancers, the so-called minor 
cancers that disable troops, the skin conditions? 

Dr. Furnas. So far as I know, there is nothing on the common cold 
or the cancer in the military program. 

Mr. Fioop. Should there be? 

Dr. Furnas. Personally I do not feel so. I do not think that is 
particularly a military problem. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not think that anything which disables men and 
strikes at the efficiency of the personnal, civ ilian and military, of the 
Department of Defense to the extent which the common cold and cer- 
tain categories of cancer obviously do should be within the prime 
consideration of research and development for the Department of 
Defense? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. I do not think it should be in the prime con- 
sideration. We consider that to be a field primarily of the Institutes 
of Health. If we did start on such a program it certainly would lead 
to duplication, which I feel would not be necessary and would not 
contribute particularly as long as the Institutes of Health and other 
health agencies are supported for their work. 

Mr. Foon. I: agree with you. I have heard you severely criticized 
for that. I think you are quite right. 


SCIENCE ACADEMY 


To what extent under all the circumstances as they exist today and 
as I am advised by the experts of the Department of Defense they 
expect them to exist within the next 10 years should we abandon the 
proposed Air Force Academy in Colorado as such and reestablish it 
as a United States University of General Science for the general wel- 
fare of the economy, and particularly for the Department of Defense? 

Dr. Furnas. Well, sir, I certainly am not in a position to express any 
opinion on that, if you do not mind. I am not informed on this idea, 
nor have I been "exposed to any of the pros and cons of it. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, neither have I, but it just occurs to me you are 
the “top dog” in research and develo moment, and you could not fune- 
tion without people. Your chief ool are people; scientists, techni- 
clans, engineers, and so on. You do not have them. And you have 
no pool to tap to get them. You are in competition, just like the “fly 
boys,” with priv ate industry and you cannot pay them what private 
indinstey pays these “long-haired boys.” 

Can I not set up for you a factory from which you can turn out 
these machine tools, without which you cannot function in your De- 
partment ? 

Dr. Furnas. If I might speak, sir, with my academic hat on, I would 
say the answer is “No,” you cannot set up a factory which would turn 
these out in that way. 
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Mr. Froov. Strike out that term. Can you set up any kind of an 
institution in the general area of being an oppusite number to West 
Point and Annapolis which would produce career men dedicated to 
the Government service in the vast field of science, which is your office, 
who are just as devoted and just as dedicated to the Government of 
the United States as the men from West Point and the men from 
Annapolis and the men now at the Air Force Academy ? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir; I do not think you can. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Would you indicate without too much thought why? 

Dr. Furnas. Because this loyalty that you are speaking of is essen- 
tially a sense of loyalty and a sense of belonging and is not something 
you generate by setting up a new, great, national educational insti- 
tution. Itis more the grassroots feeling that you get from the existing 
group, from the many educational institutions throughout the other 
group. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, I think you agree it should be done. I do 
not know whether you think it should be a Federal project along 
that line, but if it were you think it should be done rather through 
the established universities. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you an educator professionally ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon, I thought so. Thank you. We disagree. I am not 
sure how, but I feel that we disagree about that. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Do you have a program of any size or at all in your Department 
to produce by way of synthesis a synthetic or a combination of syn- 
thetics as substitutes for the strategic materials, some 67 in number 
out of the 77 that are listed as such which we can get only from outside 
the continental United States ? 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, the problem is a little bit more complicated. If 
you are speaking pidlitiartty of the strategic metals you cannot develop 
a synthetic, for instance, which will take the place of chromium. 
Chromium is an element of certain natural characteristics which you 
cannot change. What you can do, and what is being done in connec- 
tion with various parts of the program, is seek alloys with different 
composition ; for instance, which would use less nickel but still have 
the physical properties which can be used in jet engines. 

Mr. Froon, Ts that one of the items you thought we should spend 
more money for if we had it? 

Dr. Furnas. This is one of them. 

Mr, Foon. This kind of program? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. There is at the present time just being 
finished a report on this. There has been a rather long investigation 
on the Materials Advisory Board, an instrument of the National 
Research Council, and they are submitting the report to us within 
the next month, which is going to have specific recommendations on 
this whole material field; how the background research should be 
carried on in order to meet the future anticipated military needs, 
This matter of strategic materials will enter into that quite readily. 
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Mr. Froop. Let me spotlight that for this record. We have been 
advised that Soviet Russia is specializing in the submarine field. 
We know in numbers about what they have. We know that the vast 
majority of them are snorkels. We do not know about A—power in 
their submarines, although we would have reasonable cause to suspect 
they are doing it. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Obviously they are going to strike at our sea lanes, 
which makes sense. I am advised that 67 of our 77 strategic materials 
must be supplied to us from outside the continental United States. 
If that is not precise, it is pretty close to it in numbers, is it not; or 
is that a security matter? 

Dr. Furnas. I am not informed on the details of it. I would say 
that your number was rather large there when you say “must be 
supplied.” 

Mr. Froop. “Can only be”? 

Dr. Furnas. That is not always true. We have many elements of 
low grade in this country, which are not practicable. 


MANGANESE 


Mr. Ftoop. Manganese, for instance ? 

Dr. Furnas. Manganese. 

Mr. Fioop. I was going to talk about manganese. You are aware 
of the program on the reduction from steel slag of this new man- 
ganese. Manganese is necessary and essential and a condition prece- 
dent to the reduction of steel; is it not? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. I worked on a program similar to that with 
the United States Bureau of Mines 30 years ago. 

Mr. Foon. It is undoubtedly the same program. 

Dr. Furnas. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Fioop. A development of the same program. 

Dr. Furnas. A similar program. 

Mr. Foon. Is there anything to it as of this morning? Is there any 
hope? Is there any reasonable cause to believe that while maybe not 
commercially practicable we have some hope of establishing in the 
continental United States a supply of manganese reduced from steel 
slag to take the place of offshore procurement of manganese, without 
which there is not going to be any steel ? 

Dr. Furnas. There is the possibility of developing such a program 
which would give you an inadequate supply at rather high cost. It 
would help. It would not supply the entire amount. 

Mr. Fioop. We would still have to produce and develop the low- 
grade manganese deposits in the United States ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Is that being pursued ? 

Dr. Furnas. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Should it be? 

Dr. Furnas. In my opinion the manganese can probably be stock- 
piled in a sufficient degree to take care of the situation in a more eco- 
nomical manner than the other, but I am not sufficiently informed to 
really give an authoritative opinion. 

Mr. Fioop. If 67 of the 77 strategic materials and/or strategic 
metals can only be supplied to us from outside the continental United 
24 
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States then certainly any program which we would have reasonable 
cause to believe could supply substitutes or combinations of substi- 
tutes for any or all of those strategic materials should have the highest 
priority, should it not ? 

Dr. Furnas. Not necessarily. It could be that stockpiling would 
take care of the situation. That might be a more feasible way to do it, 
in my opinion, sir. 

Mr. Foon. All right. 

Dr. Furnas. Might I add, I feel that every case should be consid- 
ered individually on this. 

Mr. Fioop. Every item on the list, you mean ? 

Mr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I agree with that. Well, we are not going to pursue 
this problem, but I just want to have a record of it in case I lose track 
of you. 

AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Has your office been requested by any branch of the services to do 
any special research in aircraft design, or structure, for the transpor- 
tation of troops or material ? 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, if you are speaking of my particular office, the 
Assistant Secretary for Research and Development, I think I am cor- 
rect in saying no, we have not been requested to do that. 

Mr. Fioop, All right. 

Dr. Furnas. That falls within the province particularly of the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


COMMENDATION 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. Mr. Secretary, in spite of your very modest 
self-appraisal I am confident the members of this committee appre- 
ciate the contribution which you have made during your service here 
in Washington. For my part I believe it is the willingness of people 
with backgrounds of success like your own to come and serve here in 
Washington that makes accomplishment within Government possible. 


APPROPRIATION FOR RESEARCH 


You have yourself pointed out on page 2 of your statement the 
extreme difficulty facing the management of the Department of De- 
fense each year in determining how much money should be devoted 
to research and development. That I think has always been a $64,000 
question for this committee as well as for the administration. Every- 
body of course wants research and development, but it is always an 
extremely difficult problem to know where the line should be drawn. 

As I understand it, the appropriation requested for fiscal year 1958 
is $1,566 million. Looking at page 944 of last year’s hearings it is 
my impression that this figure of $1,566 million compares with $1,532 
million for the current fiscal year, with $1,370 million for the year be- 
fore that, with $1,297 million for the year before that, and with $500 
million or thereabouts if we go back to the year 1950. If those figures 
are not correct I wish you would correct them, either now or when 
you revise your remarks. 
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Dr. Furnas. Sir, the figures are not quite right. They are almost 
what I have here, but not quite. Let us say yours are essentially cor- 
rect as we have them in the record here, sir. The appropriation totals 
without the emergency fund were $1,612 million for 1957, $1,335 mil- 
lion for 1956, and $1,183 million for 1955. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. So that as far as this item is concerned, with 
full realization of the importance of research and development, it is a 
fact that we have been increasing the appropriation pretty steadily 
year after year, and that the request for 1958 is more than 300 percent 
of the appropriation made in 1950. 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct, sir. 


EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Wiaetesworrn. On top of the figure I have referred to, you 
have told us about the emergency fund for which you are requesting 
$85 million. Is that figure of $85 million included in the previous 
figure of $1,566 million ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. I think, sir, that the $85 million is not in the $1,566 
million. We have a total of $1,651 million which does include the 
emergency fund. 

Sir, are you speaking of the 1958 budget or the 1957 budget ? 

Mr. WiceieswortH. I am speaking of the 1958 budget. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortnH. It is not included in the $1,566 million? 

Dr. Furnas. The figure we have here is $1,651 million, which does 
include the $85 million emergency fund. 

Mr. WicaeieswortH. The answer is, then, that the $85 million is in 
addition to the $1,566 million we have been discussing. 

Dr. Furnas. That is right. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. The total of the 2 comes to $1,651 million. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. My impression is that the request for this fund 
in the current fiscal year was $35 million and not $85 million, although 
there was some discussion yesterday indicating it was $85 million. 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. It was $85 million in fiscal 1957. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. The same as the request for 1958 ? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. In the fiscal year 1956 it was $35 
million. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Then while there is no increase in that request 
as between fiscal years 1957 and 1958, the request is more than double 
the request for fiscal 1956. 

Dr, Furnas. Yes, sir. 


TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Mr. WiaGLesworrn. On top of that there is the request for author- 
ity to transfer $50 million. That figure is the same as the request in 
fiscal year 1957, but should be added, if we are trying to get an overall 
picture, to the total of $1,651 million; should it not? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. But I would like to point out that that $50 
million ae be subtracted from somewhere else in the budget if it 
were used. 
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Mr. WieeiteswortH. What you have said is, of course, true, but in 
reaching for an overall picture of the funds available for research and 
development this $50 million is an additional item; is that right? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. Provided they are in a position to adjust ; 
provided the individual service would be in a position to adjust its 
funds from somewhere else. I would suggest that the attitude toward 
the $50 million should be it is partially available or possibly available 
and not definitely available. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I interrupt there to ask a question, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth? 

Mr. Wicereswortu. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner, Mr. Secretary, if you get this $50 million transfer 
authority and it is transferred from some other Department of Defense 
activity they have 1 of 2 alternatives. Either they have found $50 
million worth of “fat” they can transfer to you, or if they transfer $50 
million and it is not “fat” they will have to come in later on for a 
deficiency to make it up. 

Dr. Furnas. They would not necessarily come in for a deficiency. 
It would be a matter of postponing when you do things. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not necessarily. They have come in and told us this 
is the minimum, and this is what they have to have. They say: “There 
is not any place we can cut at all.” Yet you come along and say: 
“We need $50. million.” So immediately they find a place to cut. 

Dr. Furnas. Not necessarily, sir. This is the leeway you need to 
have to adjust things as you go along. 

Mr. Scrivner. They either have $50 million worth of “fat” or they 
have not. If they can afford to transfer $50 million to you, w hether 
they postpone something else or whether they ask for a deficiency, 
that is the situation. 

Dr. Furnas. It might be, sir, that a production schedule was behind 
what was anticipated so it did not take as much funds, so for this 
particular fiscal year there might be some few million dollars available 
for transfer. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Why not leave it for a carryover and decrease the 
following year’s request for appropriations. 

Dr. Frrnas. This does give the possibility of flexibility so that you 
do not have to delay important research and development. projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am going to have some questions about it myself. 
Thank you, Mr. Wirelesworth. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield to me for one question ? 

Mr. Wrecteswortn. Certainly. 

Mr. Anprews. Doctor, why didn’t you include the $85 million you 
mention and the $50 million in your original budget request for the 
tote] amount for research and development ? 

Dr. Furnas. The figures I have here do include the $85 million. 

Mr. Anprews. Well, then, the $50 million ? 

Dr Frenas. The $50 million is not in the “Research and develop- 
ment” budget. It is merely a request that we may at some time during 
the year make available from other funds that much. I do not think it 
is correct to put that into the “Research and development” budget. 

Mr. Anprews. Why was the $85 million separated from the total 
new obligational authority? 
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Dr. Furnas. Because that is not allocated to individual services. 
This is entirely up to the Secretary of Defense to approve the alloca- 
tion to an appropriate service. 

Mr. Anprews. And you have no plans for the expenditure of the 
$85 million at this time? 

Dr. Furnas. There are no definite plans; no, sir. 

Mr. Anvrews. Nor for the $50 million you ask to be transferred. 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. As a matter of fact, the transfer authority of 
$50 million requested in respect to the current fiscal year of 1957 was 
drawn upon fully, as I understand it, for research and development 
purposes, was it not ? 

Dr. Furnas. Mr. Wigglesworth, in the fiscal year 1957 so far we 
have only used $7 million of transfer authority. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I may be mistaken, but I thought the testimony 
yesterday was that $59 million of the $85 million h: ad been used and 
that you had also requested or requisitioned, or whatever you do, the 
$50 million under the transfer authority, before exhausting the $85 
million in full. 

Dr. Furnas. No,sir. I must have given you the wrong impression. 
Approximately $59 million has been committed from the $85 million 
which is the emergency fund. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. What about the transfer authority ? 

Dr. Furnas. This has been $7 million out of the $50 million in fiscal 
year 1957. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. Is that all that has been transferred ? 

Dr. Furnas. That is all that has been transferred. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That is all you have requested ? 

Dr. Furnas. That isall that has been requested so far. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, in the 1956 budget the $50 million was used. This 
might be the cause of the confusion. 

Mr. WiceteswortnH. In the 1956 budget. 

Dr. Furnas. In the 1956 budget the $50 million was used. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. The $50 million was in fact acquired under this 
transfer authority and utilized in full. 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. But in 1957 to date it is only $7 million. 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicatesworrH. Do you anticipate that any more of that will be 
called for during the current fiscal year? 

Dr. Furnas. I anticipate that it will be called for. I have nothing 
on my desk now on specific items. 

There is one item on the Navy Jupiter, where the request is in 
for some $6 million at the moment. 

Mr. WiceLeswortrH. Have you an estimate of the amount that will 
probably be required under that transfer authority in the current 
fiscal year? 

Dr. Furnas. Ihave no way of estimating, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. On page 8 of your statement you give us a 
table on which you show for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 new 
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obligational authority, expenditures and obligations. I should like 
to have that amplified a little. 

In fact, I should like to break that into two tables, one referring 
to obligations and the other to expenditures, and have each table show 
the pertinent information. 

With respect to obligations I should like to have a column that 
will show the unobligated balances as of July 1, 1955, 1956, 1957, 
and 1958. The second column should show the new obligational au- 
thority with respect to 1956, 1957, and 1958. The third column should 
show the availability for each of those years. And the fourth column 
should show the actual obligations for each of those years. 

And I should like to have the same story with respect to an expendi- 
ture table. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Department of Defense research and development financial summary 
OBLIGATIONS! 


Unobligated | New obli- Total obli- 
Fiseal year carryover gational gational Obligations 
availability | availability 

















en eee eee a fires $241,019 | $1,240.435 | $1,490,454! $1, 278, 282 
WOE AL Se nbleebobti skh dedbedncboasbomiwte 212, 172 1, 419, 983 1, 632, 105 | 1, 539, 084 
dala M i i ra led see 79, 761 1, 704, 000 1, 783, 761 1, 681, 103 
We edccndathesintabghbboucessécoveguctassadces | 109, 000 1, 651, 000 1, 760, 000 | 1, 661, 000 
Bb Bed os he as cee 
EXPENDITURES 
Unexpended | New obli- | Total ex- 
Fiscal year balance gational penditure | Expenditures 





carryover availability | availability | 





PET cnointicdeninite 


DNS ab idcdi de cekun adhe eebsGcakds Ss $1, 386, 202 $1, 249, 435 $2, 635, 637 $1, 363, 632 
a ee delat | 1, 272, 005 1, 419, 933 2, 660, 247 1, 490, 668 
Ie Neca onc SR ea wes steces tadteas 1, 125, 759 1, 704,000 | 2, 829, 759 | 1, 540, 000 
a Reais a cies Bae eee an ees edindaiheekiok | 1, 289, 759 1, 651, 000 2, 940, 759 | 1, 580, 000 











1 Unobligated balances of the emergency fund and emergency fund transfer authorization cannot be carried 
over from one fiscal year to the next. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. What was your unobligated balance, for in- 
stance, as of June 30, 1956? 

Dr. Furnas. In 1956, it was $80 million. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. $80 million. What do you anticipate it will 
be as of June 30, 1957 ? 

Dr. Furnas. We anticipate it will be somewhat more than that. 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. How much? 

Dr. Furnas. It is hard to say at this time. 

Mr. Wicceteswortn. Just as a curbstone guess? 

Dr. Furnas. In order to be somewhere in the ball park, let us say 
$110 million as a guess. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Let us go back to the $80 million. Was that all 
committed as distinct from obligated ? 

Dr. Furnas. The $80 million was funds not committed. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Not committed in any way? 

Dr. Furnas. Not obligated. 
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Mr. WiceieswortH. Were they committed as distinct from obli- 
gated? What was the general nature of that $80 million carryover? 
Were those funds you could obligate anywhere you wanted to? Were 
they free funds, in other words? 

Dr. Furnas. $70 million was committed to projects. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnH. $70 million. 

Dr. Furnas. Of the $80 million. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. That was committed to projects, so that you 
could not recall the funds. 

Dr. Furnas. Not in any very simple way could you recall them. 

Mr. Wiceieswortrn. Was there or was there not a contractual ob- 
ligation? I take it there was not; that this was just a commitment or 
apportionment of funds on your own books; is that right ? 

r. Furnas. That is correct. So many of the pr ojects continue, so 
that if you are going to continue the projects you have a certain ob- 
ligation to continue them, so these, you might say, are implied com- 
mitments. Ofc ourse, legally these can always be terminated. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. That $80 million figure, of course, is in re- 
spect to all funds available for the previous fiscal year, including any 
funds from the emergency fund or under the transfer authority. 

Dr. Furnas. I am not quite sure I understand your question, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. You had for fiscal year 1956 certain funds, 
we will say, by direct appropriation, certain funds by transfer from 
the Secretary out of his emergency fund, and certain funds under 
your transfer authority. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Wicateswortrn. That all went in one availability pool, I take 
it, and as of the end of the fiscal year there was an $80 million unobli- 
gated balance. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 


OTHER FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. Over and above the funds we have been talking 
about you point out there are very substantial contributions to re- 
search and development by the Department of Defense itself aggre- 

gating something over $: 31/, b billion, as I understand it. which, if 3 in- 
cluded, would bring the total in respect to research and development 
up over $5 billion, would it not ? 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, if I might I would prefer to call that additional 
$314 billion, which is from production funds, an adapation rather 
than a research. This may be a matter of definition, but it certainly 
is not research, sir. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. It supports research and research could not 
go on without it, could it? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, research could go on without it, but you would 
not be able to get tactical weapons. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Development could not go on without it? 

Dr. Furnas. The early development could, but this is a later stage 
of it, what I call adaptation. This is where you build a number of 
missiles or experimental aircraft and fly them. You work out the 
tactics. It includes training and engineering evaluation. 

Mr. Osrertac. Dr. Furnas is the $31% billion about which you speak 
directly related to military production ? 
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Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. This is the stage of prototype production, 
That is where the production part of it comes in. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I notice, Mr. Secretary, in referring to these 
funds on page 4 of your statement you say: 

The research and development appropriations do not cover all of the Depart- 
ment of Defense funds which support our research and development effort. 
Funds which directly or indirectly support research and development are dis- 
tributed in accordance with presently accepted definitions of the various 
operations. 

Then you go on and you do use the word “adaptation.” I take it 
from your statement that this $3.5 billion does in fact furnish sup- 
port for the research and development effort. 

Dr. Furnas. I think perhaps, sir, it was a little unfortunate that 
I stated it that way, because it does give the wrong impression, that 
it supports research. I should have stricken out the research at that 
point. That would be a more correct statement of my concept of 
what this definition should be. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. To support development ? 

Dr. Furnas. To support late development would be more desirable 
as a way to state it. 


RESEARCH BY OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. WiecteswortH. Over and above this, you have referred to 
operations in the field of research and development by other Govern- 
ment agencies, and yesterday I think either on or off the record you 
detailed some seven agencies which are going to put something like 
$840 million into research and development, notably, of course, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Wicciteswortrn. And some others. 

Dr. Furnas. We estimated about $750 million of that effort was 
really applicable to the military purposes directly or indirectly. 

Mr. WiceiteswortnH. $750 million out of the $840 million ? 

Dr. Furnas. This is merely an estimate of that. 


RESEARCH BY PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. WiccteswortH. Then of course you refer to the expenditure 
by private industry of $214 billion to $3 billion a year. I do not know 
how much of that, but you state a good deal of it is often utilizable 
by our military, as I understand it. 

Dr. Furnas. We again estimated about $750 million of the indus- 
trial research and development was applicable directly or indirectly 
to military purposes. That is, you understand, merely a rough esti- 
mate, because there is no way of definitely pinning down the projects. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. The funds going to the joint agencies—six 
of them, I believe—to which you refer on pages 8 and 9 of your 
statement, some $36 million, are included in this overall figure we 
have been talking about, are they not? They are included in the 
$1,566 million you are requesting 

Dr. Furnas. Those particular ones; yes, sir. 
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TOTAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COSTS 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. Well, it looks as if, directly or indirectly, we 
are getting the benefit in this field of well over $6 billion annually 
under the present program; are we not? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes,sir. Might I add something,sir? This you may 
consider gratuitous, but I should like to point out that although this 
is very expensive business the new weapons are the heart of our de- 
fense, because we can make the very serious mistake of trying to 
simply fight World War IT a little better with sightly modified old 
weapons instead of preparing to fight world war III. This is the 
primary reason why we have to put so much effort on it. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. I think we all appreciate its importance, as 
I have already tried to indicate. 

Were those figures which were given yesterday in respect to ex- 
penditures by other Government agencies for the record or not? 

Dr. Furnas. We could certainly give them for the record, I am sure. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. If there is no objection I think a breakdown 
would be very interesting. 

Dr. Furnas. We can submit the breakdown for the record if you 
choose. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Thank you. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Summary of fiscal year 1958 budget estimates of other Government agencies of 
interest to the Department of Defense 


| 1956 | 1957 1958 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
oi } 
| 


National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics: 


| i 
Salaries and expenses Si ___......| $88,448, 817 | $64,176,500 | $76, 800, 000 
Construction and equipment - - - ..-| 12,565,000 | 14,000,000 | 41, 484, 000 
National! Science Foundation: | 
Salaries and expenses --_-_......-- _..| 16, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 | 65, 000, 000 
BME naoe ra Brae .--| 37,000,000 5 eS 
Department of Commerce: 
BOO un Ce ee Sas 2 re | 1,050,000 | 1, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 
National Bureau of Standards: 
Expenses. _ . _- J 7 ; : , ml 7, 413, 500 | 8, 734, 300 | 11, 500, 000 
Plant and equipment.___.--- ‘ 995, 000 | 450, 000 800, 000 
Construction of facilities... doth Lkok Lida deyat | 930, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission: 
Con 1uct of research and development. -_-.___--- ee 335, 500.000 | 467, 900, 000 570, 200, 000 
Pie Ss. 8 i Aan dds. TE DPR IRS ..---| 49,600,000 | 104,500,000 | 139, 900, 000 
Public Health: Research and development z |} 83,100,000 | 140,800,000 | 176, 800, 000 








Note.—Of the total amount listed for fiscal year 1958, $1,086,484,000, it is estimated that $750 million of 
this is of direct relation to defense. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES DIRECTLY RELATED TO DEFENSE 


It is estimated that $750 million of the $1,300 million fiscal year 1958 esti- 
mated Federal expenditures, other than Department of Defense, is directly re 
lated to national security. When added to the Department of Defense fiscal year 
1958 total estimated expenditures of $2,050 million, including military personnel 
and increase of plant, this makes a total of $2,800 million that can be classified 
as major national security. The majority of the expenditures related to defense 
is that of the Atomic Energy Commission and the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. 


USE OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiccrxsortu. I notice you refer in your statement to the fact 
that our present efforts are drawing upon engineers and scientists 
working in the research and development field to the extent of some 
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35 to 40 percent of a national basis. How many individuals would 
that probably represent ? 

Dr. Furnas. I am sorry, I do not carry those figures in my head. 
I can supply them. 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. Please give us the information for the record. 

Dr. Furnas. I will do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Although there are no current statistics which specify numerically, the scien- 
tists and engineers whose efforts are devoted to military research and develop- 
ment, it is our best estimate, based upon studies conducted by the National 
Science Foundation that approximately 90,000 of the Nation’s scientists and 
engineers are engaged in research and development for the Department of Defense, 
This number represents 36 percent of those engaged in research and development. 

Mr, Wiecteswortu. Is that a larger percentage than a year or two 


ago or smaller or about the same ? 
Dr. Furnas. About the same. These, again, will be estimates. 


CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wicei_eswortru. You also indicate, as I understand it, that the 
present appropriation contemplates employment of 59,200 civilian 
employees in fiscal 1958, compared with 59,733 for fiscal 1957, 59,713 
in fiscal 1956. 

Will you please furnish for the record similar figures in regard’ to 
the number of military personnel ? 

Dr. Furnas. I can give those to you now. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. Thank you. 

Dr. Furnas. In fiscal 1956, the military personnel was 48,540, in 
fiscal 1957 the figure is 49,144, and in fiscal 1958, the figure is 49,174. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Civilian personnel is dropping off a little and 
military personnel is increasing a little. 

Dr. Furnas. Very slightly. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. I assume we will get into the detail of what you 
contemplate doing with this money subsequently with the several 
branches of the service, will we not? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. You give here the amount you contemplate 
spending broken down into about nine subheadings. I would like to 
have a comparative figure for the same headings, for fiscal 1957 and 
fiscal 1956. 

Dr. Furnas. We can supply that. Do you wish to have them 
supplied for the record ? 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Yes. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Obligations of Department of Defense research and development by budget classification 


[In millions of dollars] 


cacaypaiapatiatii ihe  etetage e * | a 

















| 

Program Fiscal year | Fiscal year |(NOA) Fiscal 

| 1956 1957 year 1958 
1. Aircraft and related equipment. -__._........-.----- et $339. 1 $266. 3 $253. 6 
2, Guided missiles and related equipment. bc 08e etn 267.6 332. 7 311.2 
3, Ships and small craft and related e quipment : : 76.1 68.3 78.4 
4, Combat and support vehicles and related equipment. oa 13.4 16.6 16.0 
5. Artillery and other weapons and related Soar nt_ | 4.8 8.6 10.3 
6. Ammunition and related a... ook } 104.7 100. 5 | 92.6 
7.. Other equipment. . .............---.- ; 163.3 181.2 150.7 
&. Military sciences___-- : oe 241.2 | 238. 0 214.7 
9. Operation and management of facilitie S. Soe diel 328. 8 401.1 438. 5 
10. Emergency fund. idan a Sate natal *f ie | 67.8 85.0 
‘Tabet wppeeetiona.::. <.. ~ - ..d064400--5 Kctesgncphnaetieet 1, 539.0 | 1, 681. | 1, 651.0 








FUNDS FOR GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Is the amount indicated to be spent for guided 
missiles and related equipment inclusive of, or exclusive of, P&P 
money ? 

Dr. Furnas. This is exclusive of P&P money. This is all R&D 
money. 

Mr. WieeiEeswortH. That P&P money, if any, would come under 
authority to transfer, or does it come direct? 

Dr. Furnas. It comes direct under P&P funds. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Do you know how much will come from P&P 
to augment this figure that appears here? 

Dr. Furnas. In fiscal 1958, the total P&P funds for guided mis- 
siles will be $2,646,000. How much of this will be for inventory of 
tactical weapons and how much for the adaptation phase, I do not 
have the breakdown. 

Mr. WiceieswortnH. That $2,646,000 includes the $311.2 million ? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. Over and above that? 

Dr. Furnas. That is over and above. 

Mr. Wiceieswortru. Does that mean that the total to be expended 
for guided missiles and related equipment is the sum of those two 
figures? 

“Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Is there any other item in this breakdown that 
will be augmented above the funds indicated here ? 

Dr. Furnas. Procurement on aircraft, others to a lesser extent; 
aircraft and guided missiles will be the major procurement items. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEED FOR DEFINING AREA OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Some of the points brought out prove clearly that 
somewhere somebody should sit down and finally draw a very fine line 
of demarcation between research and development, prototype pro- 
curement, procurement of test items, and all of that, because there 
was a time when many of those that IT just mentioned were in the field 
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of research and development. They came in and said, “You are 
charging too much to research and development. These ought to go 
to procurement.” So we cut them out of research and development, 
which left more for research and development. 

In other words, the little sanctity of the halo around the name “re- 
search and development” has a much greater lure than production 
and procurement. It looks to me in some instances we are being taken 
for a pretty good snow ride. 

Dr. Furnas. Might I point out that although what you say, to 
have this clean-cut separation, might be ideal from an accounting 
point of view, the practical item is that it is not possible because there 
is no clean-cut division between research and development and adap- 
tation. They run together. 

Mr. ScrtvNer. You put your finger on the word, overlap. 

Dr. Furnas. They overlap like a scarf joint. This is not duplica- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. From what has been said off the record, I un- 
derstand that the classification given us on pages 9, 10, and 11 of your 
statement of items in respect to which it is expected to expend the 
money requested in fiscal 1958 adds up to the total to be expended in 
fiscal 1958 for work which is strictly classified as research and de- 
velopment and that other funds are funds in respect to work which 
falls outside that field as strictly defined. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 


PRIORITY OF WORK FOR FISCAL 1958 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. One other question. I do not want to ask any- 
thing for the record that should not be on the record, but would it 
be possible, either for the record or for the use of the committee, to 
give us a breakdown of the work contemplated in fiscal 1958 in some 
priority classification? I think Mr. Flood referred to this previously. 
Could we have by general classification the priority attached to each 
and hypothetically what would go out of the picture if we took off, 
say, 5 percent of the request and what would go out of the picture 
if we took 10 percent out of the request ? 

Dr. Furnas. I believe it would be better if you addressed those 
questions to the services themselves because they are the ones who 
have the priority classifications. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. But you do not have any knowledge in your 
office of priority? 

Dr. Furnas. We could put this together for you, if you wish. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is easier for you to put it together than for us. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. I should think you must have had some such 
thing in being in making the request that is now before us. 

Dr. Furnas. It would be easier to put together either the lower 
priority items, which would total up to 5 to 10 percent—would that 
serve the purpose? 

Mr. Wiceirswortn. Well, give us the lower items that aggregate 5 
percent and then give us the second group that would take it up to 10 
percent. 

Dr. Furnas. We will provide that for you. 

Mr. Wicerxeswortn. That is all, gentlemen. 

(The information requested follows: ) 
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The research and development program does not have a simple priority 
structure that would permit the deletion of complete line items from the 
bottom of the list to show the effect of a program reduction. A reduction 
in the size of the program would actually be accomplished by a reevaluation 
of the threat at the time the reduction is to be made and determining at 
that time which items must be dropped and which items must be reduced. 
The immediate result would be reduction in the fields of: (1) fundamental 
research supporting our long-range program; (2) development of weapons sys- 
tems which will not be operationally available in a short time, and (3) items 
which have been carried as insurance against the failure of other projects in the 
program. Although the reductions would be in these three areas, it would not 
necessarily be in this priority. Our preliminary evaluation would indicate 
that a reduction would probably cause the cancellation of research and develop- 
ment on projects in certain programs, a list of which will be supplied the com- 
mittee on a classified basis. 

Although I have indicated some items which would probably be affected by 
reductions in the program, these items will make up only a part of the repro- 
graming actions. Many of the other projects in the program would sustain 
some reduction which would result in a slow-down of the work and a longer time 
for completion. The higher priority projects would be continued at their 
optimum level. Since all of the projects in the program are considered neces- 
sary, the elimination of any items would result not in a long-term saving but 
in a postponement of work until future years. This postponement of certain 
projects and the reduction in effort in others would cause a delay in the avail- 
ability of new weapons to our military forces. 

You will note that I do not include any projects in the sciences area. This 
area is extremely diverse and if reductions were to be applied it would be a 
distributed decrease in support in all areas. There is little rational ground for 
selective reduction of emphasis and our long-range program requires the con- 
tinuance of as many projects in this area as possible. I would hope to protect 
the sciences area from the effect of a general program reduction as much as 
possible. 

Although I have indicated those items which I feel would be the first to be 
postponed, I do not feel that they are unnecessary or undesirable. I feel that 
they should be continued. The research and development program has been 
reviewed by many echelons and has been reduced to what I feel is the minimum 
acceptable program. As I stated earlier I feel that the program, as presented, 
already delays or postpones research and development work which could profit- 
ably be pursued. 

The above items have not been discussed with the military departments and I 
have no doubt that there would be considerable disagreement on all or many 
of them. It is however a result of a preliminary staff study in my office. 


RESULTS OF MONEY SPENT ON RESEARCH 


Mr. SHepparp. The gentleman from Kansas, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, the thought goes through my mind 
many times when some of you gentlemen come up before us and ask 
for rather considerable sums, whether or not you realize and appre- 
ciate how much a billion dollars i is. 

Dr. Furnas. A billion dollars is a great deal of money. I appre- 
ciate it. I do not know whether I fully realize how much it is. I 
know it is a lot of money. 

Mr. Scrivner. A billion dollars is a thousand million, is it not? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And a million dollars is a thousand thousand. If 
you go down to the Treasury Department and get a stack of a thon- 
sand thousand-dollar bills, that would be 8 inches high. To get a bil- 
lion, you would have a stack of 8-inch bundles of thousand-dollar bills 
that would be 8,000 inches—666 feet—111 feet higher than the Wash- 
ington Monument. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir; I know it is a lot of money. 
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Mr. Sortvner. You are asking not just for $1 billion but for more 
than $114 billion—$1,500 million. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not just for this year; that has been going 
on for some time. 

I cannot express myself in the polysyllables or rhetorical phrases of 
my colleague from Pennsylvania. I just went to the Midwestern 
University of Kansas. I have learned how to express myself in blunt 

hrases. My question is in just that middlewest Kansas language. 
What are we getting for all this dough? 

Dr. Furnas. We are getting national defense, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a cliché that does not tell us anything. That 
is what we are spending $38.5 billion for, national defense. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I go around to the various places and I find that 
everybody “wants to get in on the act.” I have borrowed that phrase: 
from one of our colleagues. They want to get into the act because 
research and development has oh a great lure. Anything that can 
be called research and development, you get the dollars right now 
without any effort at all. 

And yet, year after year, year after year, year after year, we just do 
not seem to get very much information about what we are getting 
for our money. Some of the projects have been on the list for years. 
Nothing ever seems to go off as completed, but always some new 
items are coming on. Nothing ever seems to be completed. It is 
always: “Maybe next year.” It finally gets to be an old, old song. 

If we were sitting as a court, somebody could come in here and in- 
terpose a demurrer to your evidence and you would get thrown out 
because you really have not proved a billion and a half dollar bill case 
for research and development funds. 

Dr. Furnas. I am sorry, sir. Now, as to what we get, of course we 
have gotten a number of thing. I think one should keep in mind that 
it takes about 10 years to develop a new weapon or new weapons Sys- 
tem. So one thing “Research and development” does require is patient 
money. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know about the patience but we are well 
aware of the money end of it. 

Dr. Furnas. Another way I have to express this is in a Hoosier 
frame of reference because I am a Middlewesterner myself, which is 
that if you want something worth while, it takes a long time. 

The period of gestation of a mouse is 21 days; the period of gesta- 
tion of an elephant is 21 months. So I think you almost have to 
make up your mind whether you want mice or elephants. Mice will 
not fight world war ITI. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a good figure of speech. 

Dr. Furnas. There are two other points I would like to make, if you 
do not mind, on this matter. I recognize full well the rather stupe- 
fying magnitude of this billion and a half dollars or more per year. 
I think from my own early youth that I have reason to appreciate 
the value of a dollar more than most because there were very few of 
them available. But if we look at it in the framework of the national 
income, the research and development, that is working toward the 
things that are new and improved—I am speaking of the national 
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picture now and not just the military—is about 1 percent of our total 
national income. 

Certainly the history of America has shown that we have only 

made progress by doing things that are new. Whether you take 
public health or “whether you “take our industrial structure, it has 
certainly shown that these moneys for doing the things that are new, 
which is research and development, have been well spent. 

I might add another aspect of this. When you say this is a billion 
and a half dollars a year going down the drain, it is for the purpose 
of preventing world war III. You might conclude that in the long 
run in time and people that this is money that is wasted in the sense 
of human welfare. But I would like to point out the fact that there 
has been an enormous amount of public benefit that has come from 
military research and development, not just in the past 10 years but 
over the course of history, even though you did not have a military 
“Research and development” budget in those days. 

One of the first public results “of great public benefit came at the 
time of Napoleon, who was having logistic troubles. So he gave a 
prize of 12,000 frances for someone who would perfect a means of pre- 
serving animal and vegetable substances. There was a man who won 
that by developing the } process of canning foods. 

Might I add that despite all of the jokes of early marriages about 
the wife only being able to use a can opener, I still think the tin can 
has been of benefit to civilization. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am sure the American Can Co. would thank you 
for that plug. 

Dr. Furnas. We can come to the time of the building of the Panama 
Canal. Major Reed and other very brave volunteers from the Army 
went intensively into the exploration of the causes of yellow fever. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could I sapere a moment to say we have heard 
that story almost year after year? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, I know. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF PAST YEAR 


Mr. Scrivner. Can you not bring it up to date? You were asked 
yesterday to name some pi ticular accomplishment during the past 
year as a result of research and development, and you said: you could 
not name any, if I understood you correctly. 

Dr. Furnas. Did I say no accomplishment in research and develop- 
ment in the last year? I did not understand it that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understood you to say that, and I was amazed 
when I heard it. Maybe I misunderstood. 

Dr. Furnas. I think that was a question of accomplishment, some 
outstanding accomplishment of my immediate office. I said I did not 
know of any. That is not of the research and development program. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad I asked that and got that answer because 
I am quite sure it would be misunderstood when read in print because 
you are the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Develop- 
ment. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You, in your position, therefore, are the top man. 
It is your office that either gets the blame for, or the credit for, what- 
ever is or is not done. 
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Dr. Furnas. I am not doing the program. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said your office has not done anything. Well, 
let’s abolish the office. That would be the natural result of a state- 
ment like that. 

Dr. Furnas. If you wish, sir. The point is: I was asked for some 
outstanding accomplishment our office could point to in the past year. 
I said there were none. Perhaps my definition of “outstanding” is 
different. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you want to leave it that way, it is all right with 
me. 

Dr. Furnas. If you want to talk about the research and develop- 
ment program, which is conducted by the services 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us two or three examples of something you 
think is real hot that is worth the dough that the services have done 
during the past 12 months. 

Dr. Furnas. The Nike missile, the Falcon. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was not in the last 12 months. We have been 
hearing about the Nike for 

Dr. Furnas. Eight years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Eight or ten years. 

Dr. Furnas. It became tactical the last year. The B-58 bombers, 
the century series fighters, the F—102 that became tactical. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that mean that Research and Development is 
not going to have any more to do with these, that you will wipe them 
off the list and start on something else ? 

Dr. Furnas. No more Research and Development efforts on the 
F-102, still some on the B-58 which is not yet tactical. 

Mr. Scrivner. What else ? 

Dr. Furnas. The Honest John rocket. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been hearing about the Honest John for a 
long time. That was not the last year development. 

Dr. Furnas. I think it became tactical in the last year. Would 
you like to have a more complete record ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Find out. You are trying to sell a billion and a half 
dollar bill of goods. I am trying to help you. 

Dr. Furnas. Thank you. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you have got it to sell, let’s have it. If you do 
not have it, somebody would be justified in whacking this request 
considerably. 

Dr. Furnas. Pardon me, sir. Since I do wish to supply something 
for the record here, you would like to have items that have come into 
tactical use for the military in the last year? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what I asked. That was your contribu- 
tion, about what had been tactical. I want to learn something which 
Research and Development has done—accomplished. I cannot go 
down in your shop and dig the stuff out and tell you how to write your 
story. I cannot tell you how to plead your case. ) 

Dr. Furnas. All right, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


This information was supplied to the committee on a classified basis. 
EDUCATION OF SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 3 you refer to the number of our potential 
enemies and number of scientists. I wish you would give me a list 
of a half dozen of our outstanding technical schools in : this country. 

Dr. Furnas. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, California 
Institute of Technology, University of Michigan, Purdue U niversity, 
University of Kansas. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about Lehigh ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. Lehigh ina rather limited field. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about Georgia Tech / 

Dr. Furnas. Georgia Tech. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do not leave that off. 

Dr. Furnas. Georgia Tech is one in the middle echelon standing. 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Mr. Scrivner. MIT, Cal-Tech, Purdue, and the University of Mich- 
igan, Penn State, that is enough. 

do not know how much you know about the teaching of the 
scientists and engineers in Russia, but we have had a lot of stories 
about this famous U niversity of Moscow and the number they turn 
out. You said—and I think quite properly—that numbers alone do 
not tell the story. 

From what you have heard, how would you comps ire a graduate of 
MIT with a graduate of the University of Moscow ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. Since I have no direct experience, of course—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Just base the answer on what you have heard. 

Dr. Furnas. From what I have heard, 1 would consider in dealing 
with new things, a graduate from MIT will probably be better in 
terms of developing something that is new than the graduate from the 
University of Moscow. This is a difference in the character of the 
education. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the same thing would be true from our other 
schools ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If what we get is true, they bring in vast numbers, 
but they channel them right down one groove, and as a general rule 
in our schools we do not channel them in one groove. 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Am I fair in assuming that, in your opinion, as an 
educator, the graduates of our technic al institutes will be in quality 
better than those we hear about from the University of Moscow ? 

Dr. Furnas. This is my opinion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is mine, too, and that is one reason why I do not 
get too excited about, as you say, mere numbers. It is not quantity 
that counts but it is the quality in these fields we have been discussing. 

You have one other statement in that same paragraph and you said 
that Russia was not using its scientists and utilizing them in their 
professions. 

Is it not true that Uncle Sam is guilty of the same thing? 

Dr. Furnas. Inadvertently, I presume we are. 

88601—57—pt. 1——25 
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SCIENTIFIC EFFORT HINDERED BY ADMINISTRATIVE WORK 


Mr. Scrivner. Either inadvertently or advertently. I have 
visited many places and one of the most frequent complaints from 
many of our top scientists is the fact that they are not permitted to use 
the thing they were brought into the Government service for, namely, 
their sicentific brains and skill because so much of their time is taken 
up by shuffling papers, administration, reports. They are tied down 
to a desk where they cannot do the job that made them apparently so 
valuable to the Government of the United States that we desired their 
scientific services. 

Has your office done anything to eliminate that and get these men 
back into the shops and laboratories where they want to be and where 
they can do the most good ? 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, might I point out that matter of the administrative 
duties is one of the penalties of advancing. What has been done has 
been to encourage setting up the ranks under Public Law 313 and 
supergrades which will give adequate compensation to acquire and 
retain scientists as such rather than having, you might say, the neces- 
sity for rank and salary to be associated with the amount of adminis- 
trative work that they have. 

Mr. Scrivner. That just is not a practical arrangement. 

Dr. Furnas. There has been this constructive step of having these 
new grades, which does enable the Government establishments to have 
the status and salary appropriate for people who are scientists and 
engineers as such. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not going to solve it. Some of these men 
are rated high and are getting pretty good pay now, about as high as 
you can give them under a new setup, plus the fact. that it is not a 
matter of dollars that is primarily their interest. The thing they are 
primarily interested in is accomplishing something in their scientific 
field which they are not given an opportunity to do. You could 
triple their pay and it still would not solve the problem of getting 
them away from a desk and out of the paper-shuffling field. 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, this again is one of the penalties of advancement 
because you do have to have administration. 

Mr. Scrivner. But why do you not get administrators to do it? 
You could get graduates from universities who have taken business 
administration. Maybe they do not know one chemical from the 
other, but they could certainly take a lot of the burden of paper 
shuffling off the shoulders of the men who do know the difference. 

Dr. Furnas. It is my experience in laboratory work that in admin- 
istration of research and development that you have to use techno- 
administrative persons, that you cannot do an adequate job of admin- 
istration without a technical background and understanding of what 
it is all about. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am quite sure you could. That is one of the 
weaknesses. 

EMERGENCY FUND 


One more point. Strange as it may sound, I find myself to a very 
great degree in agreement with the gentleman from Pennsylvania in 
his approach to the $85 million-plus “blank check.” We have been 
told that the purpose of it was to have the money there so that if we 
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should suddenly get a breakthrough in something that is real hot, we 
will have it. That has not been the purpose for which it has been 
used. All it has amounted to up to now has been an extra $135 mil- 
lion appropriation. There is no great difficulty in getting funds from 
this committee, either by way of deficiency or by transfer of funds, 
if something important comes up. 

Even more reprehensible, as I see it, is the added $50 million trans- 
fer, because every Department comes up here and they tell us that this 
is the irreducible minimum, below this we cannot properly operate. 
They give us a whole story of just how exact their figures are. 

Yet this presupposes that someplace in the Defense Department 
somebody can find a soft spot of $50 million and transfer it to 
R. and D. 

If a soft spot is there, we should know about it, we should have 
been told about it. It should be reflected either in expenditures of 
that year or a carryover of unobligated funds to reduce the appro- 
priations next year. 

If there is not a soft spot, there can only be one result, namely, if 
they transfer something to you, then it means they are going to be 
$50 million short and then they will have to come up either in a de- 
ficiency or in $50 million added request the following year to make 
it up. 

Why go through all the unnecessary and improper action of trans- 
ferring like this instead of coming up before this committee and tell- 
ing us what you are going to do with the money and how much you 
are going to need to do it? 

Dr. Furnas. Because you cannot say what you are going to do that 
far ahead with exactness. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are in session almost 7 months out of the year. 
There are not many of these things that a 4- or 5-month delay is going 
to be that critical on, because you always have from $60 million to 
$80 million unobligated in Research and Development every year that 
you can use in that one 5-month period. 

Dr. Furnas. There is only one thing I can say in general from 
quite a lot of experience in running the Research and Development 
program. If you do not have this flexibility: 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not complaining about flexibility. You have it 
all the way through the program. There is not an item in here, if 
we had made them list every single one, but what they could come up 
before this committee or the panel of either of the Departments, and 
get authority of flexibility to transfer some from this to some other 
project. 

Dr. Furnas. It would take a great deal of time. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by a great deal of time? It 
would take little more than 24 hours. They can come up here in the 
morning and make a request and have a letter authorizing it the next 
morning. We have done it time after time, not in Research and De- 
velopment, but in other programs. 

Dr. Furnas. You will have to discuss that type of operational thing 
with Mr. MeNeil. I am not in a position to discuss it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. In 1957, you were allowed this $85 million of which 
right now, you have only used $59 million. That left $26 million. 

Why did you have to go ahead on the transfer of $7 million if you 
had $26 atilfion left of the original $85 million? The $50 million is 
supposed to be still in addition, something even more urgent and more 
dramatic and more of an immediate need than the $85 million. 

Dr. Furnas, No, sir. The $50 million is not in addition. This is 
merely a matter of transferring. This is the flexibility. 

Mr. Scrivner. The need for it is in addition, is it not? If it is not, 
we might as well add the $50 million, take it off another Department 
of Defense appropriation, and give it to you direct, and quit all this 
monkey business about transfer. 

At any rate, you have had $7 million transferred, have you not? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. For what? 

Dr. Furnas. The Navy Jupiter program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where did you transfer it from ? 

Dr. Furnas. Construction of Ships, Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Navy told us they had to have so many hundreds 
of millions of dollars for construction, that this was the irreducible 
minimum, that if you cut it you will delay our shipbuilding program. 
But you can take away $7 million and it does not hurt. Why? Is 
there some anesthesia about Research and Development ? 

Dr. Furnas. There is no anesthesia about Research and Develop- 
ment. It is a matter of timing. Perhaps a contract was not placed 
that was anticipated. It is a matter of timing and flexibility that 
you have to have. 

Mr. Scrivner. Out of the 1957 appropriation, you are going to have 
about $110 million unobligated. Why did you not take the $7 million 
out of that $110 million you are going to have left at the end of the 
year? You always have from $50 million to $100 million left. There 
has never been a Research and Development budget in here before us 
but what you had something unobligated, there always will be, and 
perhaps there always should be. Why did you not take it out of the 
$110. million ? 

Dr. Furnas. Which $110 million ? 

Mr. Scrivner. You told Mr. Wigglesworth you estimated at the end 
of the fiscal year you would have $110 million unobligated. Why 
did you not take $7 million from that and leave shipbuilding alone! 
All they will do is come in and say, “We told you last year we had to 
have so many hundred million, and Research and Development grabbed 
this $7 million, so we have to have $7 million more next year to make 
up for it.” 

Dr. Furnas. All I can say is you must have this flexibility. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had flexibility in your $110 million unobligated. 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. 

Mr. Seorivner. Sure you did. All you had to do was use $7 million 
for Jupiter and it would cut you to $103 milhon unobligated, and 
you would be justified in asking for $7 million to make it up next year 
if needed. 

Dr. Furnas. I am not qualified to argue all these minute details. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Do you not see the position some of your statements 
have put us in ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been trying to draw you a picture. Maybe 
Tam nota very good artist. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have. 

Mr. Snerrarp. Mr. Ford of Michigan. 

Mr. Forp. Dr. Furnas, not because you spoke with some admira- 
tion of the University of Michig: an, but because I think you have done 
a good job, I personally hate to see you leave your present position. 


NEED FOR ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


As I recall, this position in the Department. of Defense stemmed from 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission, is that correct ? 

Dr. Furnas. From the Rockefeller survey. You mean my par- 
ticular position ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Dr. Furnas. The Rockefeller survey. 

Mr. Forp. In your opinion, from your experiences, do you feel 
that it was a sound recommendation and that it has been desirable 
to have someone in your position in this coordinating job or over- 
seeing position ? 

Dr. Furnas. Y es, sir, I think this was a sound recommendation. 

Mr. Forp. W ould you have any recommendations after your ex- 
perience to improve the setup that we have currently in Research and 
Development ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. There is one rather important aspect which I under- 
stand is underway. That is the setting up of the Assistant Secretary 
for Research and Development in the Army and Navy, which will give 
the position for that function adequate stature for carrying out “the 
duties. 

Mr. Forp. Is that going beyond the Rockefeller recommendation ? 

Dr. Furnas. If I remember correctly, that was in the Hoover Com- 
mission report. 

Mr. Forp. Is that actually in the mill, so to speak ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir, I believe there was legislation introduced 
last year, but it was not passed. I am led to believe it will probably 
be considered again this year. 

Mr. Forp. In your judgment, that would be a desirable extension 
of this program which started several years ago ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 


CIVILIAN BENEFITS FROM RESEARCH 


Mr. Forp. In the past, I have been interested in some of the so- 
called civilian benefits that have been derived from military research 
and development. I think last year and perhaps the year before, I 
asked if we could have some listing of some such civilian benefits that 
have accrued in the previous 12 months from our military research 
and development. I do not expect an extensive list, but I think if 
we could have something in the record, it might have some beneficial 
results. Would your office be able to extract some such benefits and 
list them in the record ? 
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Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Would you mind if I would make it a bit longer than a year? If 
I could say that during the past 5 years these things have happened 
that have been of benefit, I would prefer to do it that way. 

Mr. Forp. It would be very beneficial, and I would like to have it 
for the record. 

Dr. Furnas. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Some of the more conspicuous benefits of defense research and development to 
the civilian life are listed here: Holger-Neilsen method of artificial respiration ; 
nitrogen mustard treatment of leukemias and other cancers; BAL ointment as 
curative and antidote to industrial metal poisons; DFP gas as treatment of glau- 
coma and myasthemia gravis; many insecticides and rodenticides; mechanical 
smoke generators for crop protection from frost; flamethrowers for brush re- 
moval; chlorpioim soil treatment for increased crops of sugar beets and small 
grains; new flameproofing of fabrics; standard American head measurements 
originally for gas masks but now also for spectacles and headgear ; methods for 
rapid and accurate detection of animal and plant disease; isolation of bacterial 
toxins and discovery of new antitoxins and disease immunization agents; im- 
proved methods of bacteria control for the food and beverage industry ; nuclear 
power and propulsion plants; radiation preservation of food; all new recipro- 
cating, jet, and turboprop aircraft engines; jet transports (Boeing 707); all 
large aircraft design data; helicopters; de-icing equipment; anti-icing equip- 
ment; decellostats (skidproof automatic brakes); high-pressure aircraft tires; 
uir navigation systems (TACAN) ; high performance materials for aircraft, such 
as titanium; new plastics and adhesives; new aluminum alloys, ete. Indirectly 
but significantly a very large part of automotive advance results from military 
ordnance development ; particularly metallurgy, suspension systems, power steer- 
ing, and automatic transmissions; aerial mapping cameras (KC-—1); high data 
capacity machine records systems (Minicard) ; dry photographic processes (Kal- 
fax, Electrofax); earth grader 6 by 6 all wheel steer, all powered; auto- 
matic torque converters in mobile construction equipment; high performance 
photographic equipment and materials; packaging, shipping containers, dunnage, 
and handling equipment; weatherproof and industrial clothing and personal 
safety equipment; modern small arms ammunition; heat resistant and fire re- 
tardant paints; advanced weather prediction techniques; improved electronic 
computers; blood plasma substitute; clinical testing of drugs; long-term storage 
of whole blood; anti-motion-sickness drugs; improved treatment of burns and a 
universal protective dressing for burns; tissue bank techniques; safe handling 
of certain toxic substances; miniature construction of electronics; high reliabil- 
ity electronics; automation of electronic construction ; air traffic control; marine 
navigation ; electronic production economy ; advanced electronic components such 
as magnitrons, silicon transistors, thin-flat television display tubes. 


PERCENTAGE OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL IN DEFENSE 


Mr. Forp. As I have read your statement, I come to the conclusion 
that. about $714 billion is spent through direct appropriations in- 
cluding the so-called adaptation funds plus private industry funds for 
research and development nationwide. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The statement also indicated that about 35 or 40 percent 
of the Nation’s engineers and scientists are now working in research 
and development for the military. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir; those scientists and engineers who are engaged 
in research and development activities. 

Mr. Forp. Actually the total military funds, $1.5 billion and $3.5 
billion, the adaptation fund, that comes to $5 billion, which is more 
than 35 to 40 percent of the total funds spent. Why is there that 
difference ? 
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Dr. Furnas. In this adaptation, there is a large part of that which 
goes into the manufacture of prototypes, into testing and evaluation. 
There are some scientists and engineers used in that, but the bulk of 

the scientists and engineers are used in this research and development 
phase. 

Mr. Forp. Is 35 to 40 percent of the Nation’s engineers and scien- 
tists engaged in military research and development a disproportionate 
amount or an undesirable amount from our long range point of view ? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir; I do not think that it is. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, as we expand the number of engineers 
and scientists, as we hope it is going to be expanded in the years ‘ahead, 
will about that same proportion be eng: ae in military research and 
development ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. Unless there is some substantial change in the inter- 
national situation, I would think this is going to be a necessary pro- 
gram in order to have a sound national defense posture. 

Mr. Forpv. And our development civilianwise in these areas can take 
place with only 60 to 65 percent of our engineers participating in the 
civilian research ? 

Dr. Furnas. I think we are doing a reasonably good job on that. 
You might say just on numbers, if more were available for civilian 
work, we might progress faster. 

On the other hand, you might say there is the catalytic or stimulat- 
ing aspect of military research and development, which, not only 
because of the research and development results which are available 
to the public, but also because of this rather high level stimulation, 
which does advance this scientific progress a great deal, there is a 
sense of urgency about the military program which certainly does 

generate a lot of mental activity, and a great deal of stimulation, 
which I think in itself benefits the civilian activities. In a sense, this 
is a nebulous concept, I agree, but I am quite sure it is real 


FLEXIBILITY OF SPENDING FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. I find myself in some disagreement with others on the 
subcommittee. It seems to me the crux of the situation in reference 
to the so-called auxiliary funds is whether or not they have been 
spent. well, nor necessarily the form in which they are made available. 

Do you feel that the funds that have been made available or the 
obligational authority has been fully justified ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. I might add, in this connection, with the 
spending of these, I suppose you might call them ancillary funds, as 
well as the flexibility that I mentioned, that I am speaking in a very 
much smaller scale from personal experience. I was for 8 years direc- 
tor of the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, which was engaged 
largely on military research and pevalonesent 

During that 8 years we did about $50 million worth of research and 
development for the Army, the Navy, and the Air Foree. During 
that time we handled some 200 projects, some large and some small. 

Without going into details, one of the pr incipal difficulties of oper- 
ating and getting things done was simply the fact that funds coming 
on prime contracts for these tend to be rather rigidly specified, so 
that you had very little leeway of adjusting the way and where you 
spend your money as the program changes, because it is utterly im- 
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possible to predict now what you are going to need to do exactly 3 
months from now. 

A good part of the effort involved on this, you could eventually 
get things changed. This would be from whoever was the project 
officer involved and also a certain amount of discussion on cost 
inspection to get adjustments in the breakdown to the things where 
you needed to apply your money, and at what rate. 

But the inflexibility of these funds in different categories is one 

of the principal things which holds up progress. 
_ I am saying this as a general background of personal experience 
in the research and development field, that if you are going to doa 
good job as rapidly as you can, you must have a certain amount of 
flexibility to use your own judgment. 

This is a sort of general background from experience that I would 
like to add to your concept of the necessity, if you choose, of the 
emergency fund or whatever you call it. Whatever you call it, we do 
need to have that flexibility in order to carry out the program. 

Mr. Forp. Does the availability of this ancillary fund or funds 
give your office some leverage on the departments—that is, Army, 
Navy, and Air Force—to make them a little more selective perhaps 
in what they consider crash programs or desirable programs? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. You can say this is a negative control but 
it does give us the opportunity to say “No” on some things. If they 
come in with things we consider more in keeping, more important and 
more in keeping with the purpose of the fund, we can say “Yes.” It is 
a little like driving a car only with the brake. You can say “No” on 
this. This is an element of control which is quite important. It gives 
you an element of flexibility from our office that we could hardly get 
any other way. 

Mr. Forp. You certainly have more control over these funds than 
you do over the funds which are directly made available to the indi- 
vidual departments. 

Dr. Furnas. That is right. These funds are under close scrutiny, 
very close. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH EFFORT FOR IMPROVING OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Miuzer. Dr. Furnas, you have given us in some detail the 
amount of funds requested for research and development for the 
Defense Department and also, I think you have given us estimates of 
what we are spending or are likely to expend in contracts with private 
organizations. I think there were some figures given about. research 
and development that was being carried on by private industry or by 
universities, insofar as it had its effect on the national effort for 1m- 
proving our national defense. 

I realize that all of these figures, particularly those that are not 
directly in this budget for the Department of Defense, are more or less 
problematical as to what percentage has an impact on national de- 
fense. But I do not know anybody better qualified to give an edu- 
cated guess. I would like somewhere to have the figure, if we could 
have it in the record, as to what is your estimate of the percentage and 
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how many dollars of our national output we are putting into research 
and development for the defense of our country. 

I realize it is going to be a guess, but can you give us such a figure ? 

Dr. Furnas. Mr. Miller, do you wish to include this that I call the 
adaptation phase, that which you have to do before the weapon be- 
comes tactical ? 

Mr. Mitier. | would think so, to this extent: That unless the re- 
search pays off in something tangible, we cannot be defended by ideas 
in this field. 

Dr. Furnas. You are speaking of the national figure now? 

Mr. Mitier. The national figure, if you could make a guess, 

Dr. Furnas. I would say on the national figure, the military plus 
the civilian 

Mr. Mitten, Private industry, everything that goes to help our 
national defense. 

Dr. Furnas. Somewhat over $7 billion. Let us say roughly just 
under 2 percent of the gross national product. 

Mr. Minter. Where would you estimate, or what would our Intelli- 
gence give us as a figure as to what our potential enemies spend in the 
same field ? 

Dr. Furnas. We do have some estimates on that which were pre- 
pared for a purpose earlier, but [ do not have them here. I had better 
furnish them. 

Mr. Maier. If they could be put in the record, if it would not be a 
breach of security, I would like to have it. If not, the committee 
would be interested in having it off the record. 

Dr. Furnas. This might have to be off the record because the Na- 
tional Security Council may consider this security information. 

Mr. Miter. I would like to have it at least for our information. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 





The 1955 United States gross national product was $387 billion and estimated 
83 times as large as the 1955 U. S. S. R. gross national product. Mstimates of 
how Soviet defense expenditures are broken down are far from precise and 
are subject to large errors. In making such estimates, many assumptions must 
be made because of lack of information. It has been stated that information 
available on costs of such important programs as guided missiles, atomic energy 
and research and development is almost nil. Additional information has been 
supplied to the committee on a classified basis. 


SATURATION POINT IN RESEARCH 


Mr. Murr. I understood last year from the presentations that it 
was your feeling and that of the other top figures in the defense setup, 
that we had practically reached the saturation pomt in research and 
development activities, bearing in mind getting a dollar’s worth for a 
dollar spent. Was I correct in my recollection of the general effect 
of testimony a year ago! 

Dr. Furnas. Yes,sir. Under the American system that istrue. In 
other words, if we operated as Russia does, so that we say you are not 
going to have television, you are not going to have automobiles, you 
are not going to have new plastics, you are going to work on military 
research and development, yes; we could dig up more. 

Mr. Muar. In other words, scientists could be put on this work 
who are now designing a better icebox, for instance. 
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Dr. Furnas. That is correct. If you drop the American system 
and adopt the Russian system, you could. I hope we do not have to 
do that. This is the sort of thing you do actually in wartime but 
this is not an adequate way to run a country on a permanent basis, 
This is the reason we feel that democracy is the better system because 
we have that choice. 

Might I add this? I cannot at the moment give you this proportion 
of the figures in terms of how much the Russians are spending. I 
do have in mind they are spending at least twice the proportion of 
their gross national product on military research and development 
that we are. Remember that their gross national product is less than 
ours, it is true, but as far as the proportion is concerned, it is at least 
twice. Of that I am quite sure. 

Mr. Miter. To bring my question up to date, that was my under- 
standing of the overall presentation of last year. Do you still feel 
that, as of this year, the requests that are before us represent. that 
oo point as modified under the American system in time of 
peace ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir, except we have had another year of, you might 
say, production, if you want to use that term, of scientists and engi- 
neers. So we have somewhat more available. 

Mr. Mitixr. Does this present budget involve that much expansion ? 

Dr. Furnas. We are beginning to take up a little bit of the slack. 
It is not anything major yet, but we are beginning to take up a little 
bit of that slack in the need, but we are going to be short for certainly 
several years on the number we really need. 

Mr. Miutuer. I believe Mr. Quarles, when he first started out in the 
job that you now hold, and you also, pointed out that this was a field 
where it was very disadvantageous to have great fluctuations, times 
of maximum activity followed by sharp drops; that regardless of the 
world situation, we ought to keep a Steaat steady level of research 
and development. Are we doing that? 


ADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Dr. Furnas. We are keeping a constant dollar level the last 3 years 
quite well. I think, as I indicated in the report, that in order to fulfill 
the needs and also because there is a certain effect of inflation that this 
should begin to go up a moderate amount. 

Mr. Mitier. Does it go up sufficiently this year in your opinion, as 
asked for? 

Dr. Furnas. I think this is a minimum workable budget. 

Mr. Minter. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Osterrac. Mr. Secretary, I want to take this opportunity to 
pay tribute to your services to your Government, to our Defense 
Department. I feel you have made an outstanding contribution. 

Living in western New York, as I do, I am somewhat familiar with 
your great leadership as chancellor of the University of Buffalo. 
While we welcome you back to western New York, I do regret that 
circumstances are such as to take you from this important post. 

As you leave, and you reflect the tremendous responsibilities that 
go with this office and the work of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Development, do you feel that the creation of this 
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position and this branch of our Defense Department has brought into 
being a greater and more effective use and development and relation- 
ship in the field of research and development? In other words, has it 
coordinated and pulled together the things that had to be done in 
order to obtain the very best results ? 


POSITION OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir, I think this has been an improvement over 
the previous system, which I can speak of with some knowledge, hav- 
ing been involved in some committees of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board. I feel this type of organization is basically more sound. 
I have a generalization, 1 use my own on organizational matters, in 
which I state that a committee or a board is very valuable in advising 
and giving general guidance but a committee or board cannot run 
anything. It takes a person to run something. 

o that the line organization which is set up in the Department of 
Defense is basically a much better one, and I think it is doing a better 
job than we were able to do under the old structure before the present, 
administration. 

Mr. OstertaG. Do you feel a sense of satisfaction in these develop- 
ments or changes, or are you unhappy with the way things have taken 
place? Do you care to comment in a personal way on that? 

Dr. Furnas. I have never been completely happy with anything, 
but in a general sort. of way, I feel that this is a sound approach. 
Personally I found it to be a very worthwhile effort and do hope I 
have been able to accomplish something. 

Mr. Ostertac. Mr. Secretary, much has been said about overlap- 
ping. I assume from your comment that this relates to research and 
then the next step of development. 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. Following development there is a field known as 
adaptation. 

Dr, Furnas. That is my own term. 

Mr. Osterrac. What is the general area of adaptation? Is that 
production as such ? 

Dr. Furnas. It is the area which comes usually with production 
funds, it is the area that comes in when you build a number of proto- 
types, as, for instance, if you are familiar with the old classification of 
aircraft, there used to be an X airplane, meaning experimental, and 
there would be 2 or 3 of them. Then you had a Y order, the Y air- 
plane, and you had 12 or 13 of those, which were to be used for 
extensive flight tests, probably working out tactics if it were a fighter 
aircraft for the best way to use it. Those are in the adaptation phase. 

In ballistic missiles at the present time, they are still m the adapta- 
tion phase of building them, firing them, reducing data, correcting 
them, they are more or less standard pieces of equipment, but they 
are being modified all the time in the test and evaluation aspects. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In certain of these operations involving testing, 
for example, does that fall in the category of adaptation ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir; engineering evaluation, 

Mr. Osrertac. Do the funds for this engineering evaluation come 
from production rather than from research and development ? 
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Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. For the most part this is true. There may 
be some research items in something still in the evaluation stage being 
carried on. 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Osrerrac. In your statement you call attention to the fact 
that research and development appropriations call for a certain 
number of millions of dollars to compensate 59,200 civilian employees. 
Then that number is broken down by services. Does that figure 
include the Defense Department employees? 

Dr. Furnas. You mean the Office of the Secretary of Defense in 
the Pentagon ? 

Mr. Osterrac. Yes. 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir, that does not include that. 

Mr. Osrertac. Does that mean there are 59,000 employees directly 
employed in research or does that involve some of the contracts? 

Mr. Furnas. These are at Government establishments, but: this 
would include, for instance, the Government employees that are down 
at Patrick Air Force Base, at Wright Field in the ARDC there, Ed- 
wards Air Force Base in California, Point Mugu, the missile range in 
California, the Government employees, and the Naval Research 
Laboratory. 

Mr. Osrertac. The test center at Patrick Air Base is under con- 
tract. 

Dr. Furnas. But there are a number of Government employees 
there. 

SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


Mr. Osrerrac. In regard to the difference in contribution by private 
industry, your figures ‘call attention to the fact that private ‘industry 
is spending for research and development between 21% and 3 billion 
dollars a year. 

Does that 214 to 3 billion dollars represent the 60 to 65 percent of 
the total number of engineers and scientists? In other words, you 
call attention to the fact that the Defense Department, or our Govern- 
ment, is utilizing 35 to 40 percent. Would that mean that the 
balance is associated with private industry or business? 

Dr. Furnas. Allow me to say again, the engineers and scientists 
who are working in military research and development for Defense 
Department laboratories and for Defense Department contractors in 
industry are the ones I talk of. The remainder are in industry and 
there are also other Government establishments. For instance, in 
the 35 to 40 in the Department of Defense program, I am not including 
those in the NACA or Atomic Energy Commission, or Bureau of 
Standards. But those would amount to only between 5 and 10 percent, 
I would say. So that probably somewhere between 50 and 55 percent 
of the scientists and engineers are in private industry, or private 
institutions not doing defense-related research and development. 

Mr. Osterr46. Thank you, Dr. Furnas. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Dr. Furnas, we appreciate your appearance before us. 
We realize you are not in the business of operating research and de- 
velopment projects, but you are in a position of an overall overseer 
and planner. We wish you well in returning to your State of New 
York, the University of Buffalo, and we thank you for your ap- 
pearance. 
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INTRODUCTION OF OTHER WITNESSES 


Now, I would like to have some information from the people who 
have accompanied you. Will you give me your name, please’ 

Mr. CLements. Mr. Chairman, I am S. E. Clements, Director of 
the Planning Division in the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Development. 

Mr. Manon. How lean have you been in that capacity ? 

Mr. Ciements. I have been Director of the Division for 6 months 
and prior to that I was Deputy Director. 

Mr. Manon. In your judgment, are we doing a fairly good job in 
our research planning? 

Mr. Ciements. Yes, sir. We can always do much better, of course, 
and we have the day-by-day problem of finding ways and means of 
doing better. We doa very good job. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give me your background and experience, 
please 

Mr. Ciements. Yes, sir. 

I was educated in electrical engineering at Yale, receiving a bache- 
lor’s degree and then a master’s degree. 

I became an educator after that, instructing in electrical engineer- 
ing at Iowa State College and the University of Kansas. In 1942 
I was mobilized as an officer in the Army. I spent my war service 
in the administration of research and development. After the war 
I went to Syracuse University on the staff in electrical engineering. 

In the Korean conflict I was mobilized again, serving in the Army 
Research and Development establishment, again returning to Syra- 
cuse University for a short period of about a year. 

Four years ago I entered civil service in a position with the Re- 
search and Development Board which was the predecessor organiza- 
tion of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research 
and Development. 

Mr. Manon. You may amplify that if you like. 

Do you think generally our research and development program is 
on the right trac Kk? 

Mr. CLeMeENTs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give me the same type information / 

Mr. Reynotps. I am Frank M. Reynolds, Director of the Resources 
Division in the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Development. I have been Director for 6 months and prior to that 
time for 2 years as Deputy Director. 

I graduated in law at the University of Oklahoma. In Government 
service I have been in the Bureau of Ships, the Naval Research 
Laboratory at Anacostia Pr, 2 years, and the Office of the General 
Counsel, Department of the Navy, then the Contract. Division of the 
Office of Naval Research from 1946 to 1954, at which time I came 
to the Department of Defense. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, do you think there is anything 
vitally wrong in the general handling of our research and develop- 
ment program / You are fairly well satisfied we are doing about the 
best we can under the circumstances ? 
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Mr. Reynotps. I think we are doing quite well under the circum- 
stances. Having been both in the laboratory and in one of the mili- 
tary departments and now in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
I feel there has been, over the period since we have had a Depart- 
ment of Defense, quite an improvement in the coordination of re- 
search as between the military departments, so that everybody knows 
more about what the other people are doing and it is much easier 
to cut down duplication and identify the areas in which the other de- 
partments have interest. 

Mr. Manon. I agree that there must be much truth in what you 
say. There does seem to me to be a little difficulty associated with 
being in the Department of Defense as contrasted with being in one 
of the services. The services spend the money; they do the operating 
of the various programs. 

Is this relationship fairly good and reasonable between the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the agencies, the three services? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes. I think it requires a very delicate balance at 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense level because if you try to get 
too deeply into the individual programs, you get into the operation, 
and operation is something the departments should do because it is 
their military requirement that you are trying to get taken care of. 

It is difficult to try to sit back and take a broad look and coordinate 
the program without getting too deeply into detail. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Development and those who work with him would 
often have the feeling of not knowing for sure just where to draw the 
line. Isthat right? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is correct. 

Dr. Furnas. Might I add, sir, that you might say that is the art of 
management. ‘There is not any book of rules that tells you exactly 
where or how. 

Mr. Manon. Do you see evidences from time to time of any resent- 
ment on the part of the services of the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense in this field ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir; I think there is. I might say, however, that 
I feel the situation is improving and, as far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I can say all our relations have been friendly and cordial with 
the people we contacted in the departments. 

But, on the other hand, they are rather free in expressing themselves 
when they say, even though friendly, that they think that is what they 
should be taking care of. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, “This is none of your business.” Is 
that about it ? 

Dr. Furnas. Essentially so. But the rapport, I think T can say 
almost without exception, personally the rapport has been very good 
so far as relations are concerned. I think we would be more helpful 
if the departments who are responsible for planning the research and 
development programs would take us into their confidence in their 
early thinking a little bit more than they do. 

Mr. Manon. I think there is a lot of truth in that. 

Dr. Furnas. This would be helpful to us and we hope eventually 
helpful to them. This, however, is the sort of thing you have to build 
up. It is partly a matter of personal acquaintanceship. This is one 
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of the difficulties in the fact that in both military and civilian, for 
various reasons, our periods of service seem to be too short to do a 
good job. 

I feel a person cannot really get into handling such a complicated 
thing in less than 4 or 5 years actually to come to the point where he 
can really do the best possible job. 

This is the sort of thing we have to live with. T do feel that as time 
goes on Poe we can build up a bit better tradition of exchange of 
the early thinking between the military and this particular office. 

These are some of the intangibles we have to keep trying to improve. 

Mr. Manon. In my judgment the party in power in the executive 
branch wants to be as free to operate without congressional recom- 
mendation and suggestion as possible. In other words, if there are jobs 
to be filled in the executive branch, Republicans being in power at the 
time, Republican Members of Congress are probably not told about 
these vacancies because the executive branch does not want to bother 
wtih the pressures and recommendations of Members of Congress. 
You see what I am talking about, do you not? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be the same with a Democratic Execu- 
tive and the Congress. 

Mr. Osrertac. Has that been your experience ? 

Mr. Manon. I would say yes, generally. 

Now, I am wondering if these people in the operating services do not 
try to keep a lot of things more or less secret from you until the time 
comes when they feel they must divulge them. 

Does it go that far, that they fear some interference, or what you 
might call guidance and what they might call interference ? 

Dr. Furnas. I think there is an element of that. This, however, is 
not just a matter of the result of the system. It is a matter of a human 
characteristic. There is something they want to pursue, but before 
they bring it to the light of evaluation and criticism, if you choose, of 
our office, they want to be quite sure they are going to be in a position 
to push the thing through. 

1 think it is a little bit like the research man in a laboratory who 
wants to pursue an idea of his which may or may not be good, but he 
wants to pursue it far enough to see whether it is good before he tells 
the boss about it, because he does not want to have any goose eggs 
on his record, as it were. This is partially the human characteristic. 

There is another aspect of it and this is certainly very logical, which 
you must have in a very large and complex organization. It is neces- 
sary to have the official position of a particular department before a 
project can be officially presented, and then they must be in a position 
to officially defend it. This all takes time. 

If some people who are outside that particular department enter 
in early and begin to advise and guide, then this is taken as a criticism, 
and so they want to have their ducks lined up before they present it. 
This is the tendency. This is not entirely true because we have a great 
many informal contacts in the early thinking, but not enough. This 
should be built up more. 
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FRICTION BETWEEN RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Mr. Manon. We had some investigations made for the Committee 
on Appropriations. Among those investigations was a study of the 
missile program. Our investigators report { to us that. they encountered 
some friction between the offices of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Development and the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Engineering. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. One or the other felt that the other was trying to 
muscle-in ina way that was not justified. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Will you comment on that, sir? 

Dr. Furnas. I think it is only appropriate for me to say I concur 
in that. 

Mr. Manon. Will you elaborate a bit, please ? 

Dr. Furnas. Basically let me say that Iam sorry to have to dis- 
agree with my superior, Mr. W ilson, but I do not think that is the 
proper organizational setup, to have those parallel activities. 

Mr. Mauon. How would you do it / 

Dr. Furnas. In my opinion, the proper way to set. it up is to have 
this function of engineering carried as a deputy position, a specified 
position as a deputy, under research and development, for the very 
simple reason that you cannot break these things apart. 

I say they are not a butt joint but a scarf. joint, one overlaps the 
other. No matter who may be the individuals in there, with the char- 
acter of the research and ‘development program and carrying on to 
the adaptation i in the military field, it is not organizationally sound 
to have it fitted as it is at the present time. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that you are correct. I wonder if this situa- 
tion had anything to do with your decision to leave your present post. 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. I can ‘honestly say this had nothing to do with 
my decision to leave the present post. 

Mr. Manion. I appreciate your frankness, This relationship be- 
tween the Department of Defense and the services and the relation- 
ships between the various Assistants to the Secretary of Defense rep- 
resent a very difficult field. It seems to me there is much room for 
differences of opinion. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And in my judgment there is vast room for improve- 
ment in the setup. I am not capable of detailing what those improve- 
ments should be, but I think somebody ought ‘to be giving a lot of 
attention to it. 

Dr. Furnas. I think you are correct on that. Of course, there has 
been the Hoover Commission and, particularly for research and de- 
velopment, the so-called Kelly task group. I do feel this is worthy 
of some continuing further attention, because it is an experiment in 
organization. It is a very complex situation. The high degree of 
autonomy both in operation and responsibility of the three services, 
for which there are very good reasons, complicates this. So I concur 
with you that further objective consideration in trying to improve the 
organizational structure is in order. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, gentlemen, who have accompanied Dr. Furnas. 
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Turspay, Frerruary 5, 1957. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
WITNESSES 


HON. WILBER M. BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES 
ARMY 

HON. CHARLES C. FINUCANE, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

ROBERT D. KING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. EDWARD J. O'NEILL, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. J. E. THEIMER, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS FOR PROGRAMS AND BUDGET 

MAJ. GEN. ANDREW P. O’MEARA, DEPUTY CHIEF OF RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

BRIG. GEN. ALBERT WATSON II, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT 8S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we are glad to have you before the 
committee. We are pleased to have you, General Taylor, and others. 

We are interested in having you this year for several reasons. We 
are always interested in the Army and in your work, but there have 
been some new developments which are of concern to us. Insofar as 
the National Guard is concerned, we have been disturbed about some 
of the things we have heard. We do not have legislative authority 
here, so far as changing the law as to the National Guard is concerned. 
I think that issue, insofar as legislation is concerned, will have to be 
fought out before another committee, so we will only ask questions and 
probe into the facts. 

We are interested in the proposed new Army, General Taylor; the 
new dispersal procedures and techniques. We are interested in know- 
ing if it is wise to reduce the number of divisions. We are interested 
in this division of power in connection with the missile program. We 
want to know what progress you are making in keeping with what 
undoubtedly would be the requirements in some respects in any new 
conflict. We realize that tomorrow’s wars, if they should come, cannot 
be fought like World War I or World War II. 

I should like to say this: We hope to get into more detail before 
the full panel this year. In developing the detail Mr. Sikes, who 
handles the Army panel, will take the chief responsibility. We want 
to know a little bit more about those areas in the Army appropriation 
where most of the money is being spent. We are interested in the pro- 
curement program and so forth. 

I think it would be best, Mr. Secretary, if you would give us your 
statement. How long is it, approximately ? 

Secretary Brucker. About 17 minutes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a written statement, General ? 

General 'Taytor. I have one, sir. It would run perhaps 15 minutes. 
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Mr. Manon. All right. I think it would be well to hear you both 
without interruption. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY BRUCKER 


Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, last 
year when I testified before your committee in respect to the United 
States Army, I spoke in terms of plans and hopes for the future. ‘This 
year I am happy to report many concrete accomplishments and much 
significant. progress. You are interested in whether our country is 
receiving the maximum return for its tremendous investment in de- 
fense. You wish to be assured that it is financing the kind of an Army 
which meets our day by day responsibilities and which also reflects 
the rapidly changing technology of warfare. I am able to answer this 
question definitely and emphatically in the affirmative. 

The active Army of fiscal year 1958 will consist of a million young 
men and women in uniform. There will be 17 combat divisions, 9 
regiments and regimental combat teams, a few atomic support com- 
mands and about the same total number of antiaircraft battalions 
as in the preceding year. I will leave to General Taylor the detailed 

resentation on the strength, organization and deployment of these 

orces and particularly the new Pentomic structure of the Army’s 
divisions. I have seen the Army around the world and I assure you 
that our country has never put into the field a more thoroughly equip- 
ped and superbly trained Army than the one which is now stationed 
along the outposts of the free world. These forces, together with our 
Active Army strategic reserves at home, are unmistakably ready to 
fight now if the need should arise. This readiness is an impressive 
deterrent against aggression and a powerful force ready to fight if 
deterrence should fail. 


SEVENTH ARMY 


The United States Seventh Army—the most splendidly trained oper- 
ational army the United States has ever had in time of peace—is 
deployed across Western Germany. With its ever-increasing atomic 
power, the Seventh Army is the keystone of NATO’s ground defenses. 
Its major forces consist of 5 crack divisions—2 armored, 2 infantry, 
and 1 airborne—together with 3 armored cavalry regiments. These 
are backed by units armed with Corporal guided missiles, Honest 
John rockets, and 280-millimeter guns, all capable of delivering atomic 
warheads. Also, an Army regiment in Berlin is solid evidence of 
America’s military might to the citizens of that heroic island of free- 
dom, and an ever-present reminder and warning to the surrounding 
Communists that America means business. These forces in Germany 
are supported by a line of communications from the Bay of Biscay 
across France that constitutes a logistical pipeline. It is as modern 
and fully equipped as we can make it. 

In northern and eastern Italy, the Army’s Southern European Task 
Force provides atomic support for NATO divisions defending that 
vital area. Equipped with Honest John rockets and Corporal guided 
missiles, this task force is the forerunner of a number of atomic sup- 
port commands specifically designed to reinforce our Army with the 
most modern weapons. 
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EIGHTH ARMY 


In Korea the Eighth Army, a corps of two United States combat 
divisions is deployed along the demilitarized zone, helping to guard 
against. a renewed attack by the Communist forces in position on the 
other side of the narrow armistice corridor. Here the Army also 
continues to aid—with equipment and training—the 20 divisions cons- 
tituting the valiant army of the Republic of Korea. Army troops 
are supporting other mutual defense agreements in the Pacific area 
which involve Japan, the Nationalist Chinese on Taiwan, the Phil- 
ippines, Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, Vietnam, and Pakistan. 
The combat readiness of Army forces stationed in Japan, in Korea, and 
in Hawaii, and their ability to move rapidly within the Far Eastern 
areas if trouble should arise, give material substance to our national 
intent to preserve the peace. 


ARMY IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Here in the Western Hemisphere, the Army provides for the con- 
tinental defense of the United States against airborne or seaborne 
troops. Nine Army combat divisions are held in strategic reserve 
in order that we shall be able to reinforce our overseas garrisons if 
the need should arise. From far up in Alaska, where the Army is 
manning our northernmost outposts, all the way to the Panama Canal 
in the Caribbean, Army troops are protecting the hemisphere ap- 
proaches. 

Army antiaircraft units—a majority of them armed with the power- 
ful and effective Nike Ajax guided missile—night and day share re- 
sponsibility for the defense of major cities and industrial areas in the 
United States against air attack. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that Nike Ajax is what was formerly 
known as Nike I, and Nike Hercules is what was called Nike B. 
You will see it as it comes : along. 

The United States is associated with 45 other nations in the most 
powerful system of collective security ever created. The Army stands 
guard shoulder to shoulder with the troops of our allied friends along 
the Iron and the Bamboo Curtains as a potent reminder that we are 
ready to honor our international agreements promptly. In support of 
our mutual defense alliances and other arrangements, 40 percent of 
the million young men and women in our Army are stationed overseas 
in 73 countries. “Army missions in 44 countries of Europe, Asia, and 
South America are busy with the continued strengthening of our 
allies. Thousands of highly qualified Army troops are directly en- 
gaged in helping to train more than 200 allied foreign divis 
sizable part of the Free World’s military strength. 








PRINCE OF IRAQ 


May I pause here to ad lib long enough to say I have just come from 
a luncheon where his royal highness, the Prince of Iraq, was my guest 
on my left at the Department of Defense. It is without any breach 
[ say this, and certainly this Congress and this committee, of all people, 
are interested to know how grateful he was and what he said and what 
was said there about unity and how they look to the United States and 
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have looked to us, and how much they owe us for the training and 
assistance that is being given right in the heart and center of the Mid- 

east place. When you see these fellows and look in their eyes and see 
how they mean what they say, it is quite important. Here they are, 
standing right there. How would we feel if we were in the center of 
that, with Russia just a few miles away? It is a great compliment 
when you know that this committee and others who care about this 
thing are after this, month after month and year after year, and these 
sorts of little dividends come back and we know that the core of this 
is what we are doing. I do not mean the Army alone, because there 
are a lot of others with us. I do not want the committee to think we 
are overindulging in superlatives on that, but just to see what it is and 
how it really counts. 

SOVIET ARMY 


On the other side the Soviet-Sino bloc has a gigantic military 
machine consisting of over 614 million men in its ground forces. The 
Soviet Army ground forces alone number over 14 million men or- 
ganized into 100 rifle divisions, 55 mechanized divisions, 20 tank 
divisions, and supporting units. Most of these divisions are located 
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in the border regions of the U.S. S. R., except for 22 divisions in East 


Germany, 2 divisions in alana: and 2 in Rumania. The normal 
garrison of 2 divisions in Hungary was reinforced by about 5 more 
divisions from the U.S.S.R. and Rumania for the suppression of the 
revolution. 

The Soviets last year made much of an announced intention to reduce 
their armed forces—ground, sea, and air—by a total of 1,200,000 men. 
So far we have no evidence to show that such reductions have been 
made at all. 

The Soviet ground forces have been in large measure reequipped 
since World War II. This reequipment program has provided them 
with a complete new family of small arms, new artillery pieces, new 
trucks, medium tanks, and amphibious vehicles, as well as helicopters. 
As an example of the extent of the reequipment program, we estimate 
that about 28,000 of the new T-54 medium tanks have been produced. 
Soviet Forces in East Germany have received approximately 4,000 
of these, 

CHINESE COMMUNIST ARMY 


The Chinese Communists also maintain large army ground forces— 
214 million men organized into approximately 150 divisions plus sup- 
porting units, This army has been undergoing an important reor- 
ganization and modernization program since 1952 to include stand. 
ardization of w eapons, increased service and support units and a vastly 
expanded military school system. The North Korean and Viet Minh 
armies add to Communist military capabilities in the Far East. In 
Eastern Europe, the satellites maintain fairly large armies but in view 
of the recent developments there, we believe that the majority of these 
forces would not be sufficiently reliable for offensive operations against 
the West. 

The savage purge of liberty in Hungary, the unmistakable attempts 
of the Soviet Union to establish a foothold in the vital Middle Eas ty 
the increasingly brazen efforts of the Kremlin to foment discord, ex- 
ploit unrest, and si ap the power and resolution of the free world have 
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sounded a clarion warning. They have used the threat of force to 
exert the pressure of political domination on world affairs. There is 
no reasonable doubt as to what would be in store for us if we should 
fail to man our own defenses with strength, determination, and con- 
stant vigilance. We must be ready to counter aggression not only in 
general war but also in any other form. ‘There 1s therefore a need to 
proportion our force to the threat in whatever form it may take. 

It must be our consistent aim to prevent the outbreak of a general 
war which can have no other effect than global devastation. This is 
the philosophy and the background upon which is based the Army’s 
budget request for fiscal year “1958 of $9.721 billion. This is a sizable 
financial outlay that must of course be justified in detail before your 
approv al can be expected. I can only point out at this time that the 
Army’s budget request represents months of detailed study and the 
considered opinion of the most mature military leadership that this 
country has to offer. It is drawn in the light of the many-sided threat 
confronting us. 

I mean by that that we must be a dual-purpose Army, ready for 
any threat, atomic or conventional, of any type that may come. 

The Army programs for fiscal year 1958 represent the activities and 
functions essential to the security of our Nation. These programs are 
mutually supporting. The curtailment of one necessarily affects the 
others, and each bears on our overall effectiveness. I trust that the 
Congr ess will see fit to support the Army by approving the budget re- 
quest which has been submitted for f fiscal year 1958. Any material 
reduction in this budget would considerably handicap us in our efforts 
as a member of the defense team to provide adequately for the security 
of the United States. 

I want to say this to you, sir: I realize that we are low on the totem 
pole so far as the recommend: ations of the services are concerned and 
that the Army from the standpoint of the dollars is of course the 
lowest on the list. 

Mr. Manon. You are low on the totem pole in a sense but you are 
pretty high in dollars, running into billions. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, § $9,721 million. We ought to do a bangup 
job with it. But when I spe: uk to you about the amount it is relative 
to the total to have the balanced strength that we need, that I am 
speaking about here. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


We have made progress in many fields during the past year in 
organization, business management, ‘research and development of new 

-apons and materials, in our general state of readiness, in our morale 
did well-being, in our Reserve programs, and in many other fields. 
We are in a state of rapid transition to new weapons, new concepts, 
and new and greater capabilities. At the same time we have kept a 
steady grip on present day realities. 

I am proud to announce that the Army is now in the process of a 
major reorganization of its principal combat units, the purpose of 
which is to. improve our ability to fight effectively under conditions 
of atomic warfare without. loss of capability to conduct so-called con- 
ventional warfare. This is the culmination of many years of plan- 
ning, testing, and experimentation. This decision marks the first 
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real progress in organization for ground combat since World War II. 

We are also organizing atomic support commands which are par- 
ticularly suitable to provide atomic support for the forces of our 
friends and allies abroad. This year for the first time we are activat- 
ing additional atomic support commands along the lines of the South- 
ern European Task Force, SETAF, which backs up NATO forces in 
Italy with its nuclear weapons. Next year additional atomic support 
commands will be formed. 


AIR DEFENSE 


We are proud of the increasingly important role of the Army in the 
air defense of continental United States. The responsibility for 
defending the United States against a possible sneak attack rests, of 
course, with the Continental Air Defense Command of which the 
Army’s antiaircraft command is a major component. Army Nike 
missile units of the Army’s Antiaircraft Command are joined with 
the forces of the Air Force and the Navy in the unified and integrated 
air defense system. By the end of fiscal year 1958, the majority of 
the antiaircraft battalions assigned to Continental Air Defense will 
be Nike missile battalions, 

Last year we spoke extensively about the imminent development of 
an improvement of the original Nike antiaircraft missile which at that 
time we identified as Nike B. I am sure that you will be pleased to 
hear that this missile system, which we now call Nike Hercules, is 
presently undergoing tests at the White Sands Proving Ground and 
will soon be added to the national arsenal. We estimate that a Nike 
Hercules battalion will be many times as effective as current missile 
battalions. 

Now let me say, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


MISSILE MASTER 


Secretary Brucker. You can easily understand that a group of 
Nike batteries stationed in a circle around 1 of our cities require 
intricate coordination so that 2 missiles will not engage the same 
target. This formidable problem has been solved by the development 
by the Army of an elaborate electronic system called the missile master 
which will produce information necessary for Army units to obtain 
the most efficient distribution of fire against the available targets. The 
missile master can operate independently or in conjunction with the 
Air Force SAGE system when that system becomes operational. The 
first missile master is now being installed at a key installation in the 
continental United States. The employment of missile masters will 
greatly increase the effectiveness of the Nike missile defense. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We are requesting $400 million to finance our research and develop- 
ment program in fiscal year 1958. During this period we will concen- 
trate on developments in the field of missiles, target acquisition devices, 
faster and better communication systems, and mobility through aerial 
and ground vehicles. We intend to keep the Army fully effective in 
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carrying out its ground and antiaircraft combat mission. All of our 
weapons and weapons systems must be closely integrated with the 
needs of the field commander. 

As a result of ever-increasing emphasis in the field of research and 
development, we are stocking our arsenal with an adequate variety of 
atomic weapons precisely tailored to our needs and which can be used 
with discrimination against close in, as well as far distant targets with 
complete accuracy, day or night, despite rain, snow, fog, or other 
weather conditions. Thirteen years of pioneering experience in the 
missile field is paying rich dividends. 

At the same time we are not overlooking the importance of continued 
development of conventional weapons which are needed to accomplish 
a great many tasks for which atomic weapons would be totally unsuit- 
able. We are continuously developing light weight materiel and 
equipment with an aim toward ever-increasing mobility. We are 
looking forward to the day when we can augment the capability of 
the tank, the truck, and other heavy and relatively slow vehicles with 
lighter airborne equipment and more effective aerial vehicles. 

One great source of satisfaction is the fact that the research and 
development program has decisively moved out of the promise into 
the progress stage. During the past year the research and develop- 
ment program introduced the greatly improved Nike-Hercules; the 
highly accurate Lacrosse; the ballistic missile Redstone; the M56 
self-propelled 90 mm. gun; the antitank missile Dart; a new general 
purpose machine gun, cal. .30 M60; a new lightweight 14-ton jeep, 
XM 151; the mechanical mule; an improved version of the M48 
medium tank with greatly increased combat range; new aircraft, such 
as the H-40 utility helicopter; the H-37 transport helicopter, and 
others; a new communication system. 


NUCLEAR POWERPLANT 


One recent development project of which we are proud is the 
Army’s first nuclear powerplant at Fort Belvoir which is rapidly 
nearing completion. It is anticipated that dedication ceremonies 
marking the completion of this atomic reactor will take place in late 
April. The exact date is April 23. We invite you all to come to 
Fort Belvoir. Subsequent models of this atomic reactor powerplant 
are under consideration for remote military installations. 

We have under development smaller, hghter nuclear powerplants 
which can be broken down and transported by air. These plants are 
designed to supply electrical power for remote and isolated stations. 

In order to assure the development of an intermediate range bal- 
listie missile at the earliest possible date, the Secretary of Defense 
has authorized the Army to continue for the time being the develop- 
ment of the Jupiter missile, although the employment responsibility 
for that weapon has been assigned to the Navy and to the Air Force. 

The Army ballistic missile agency at Redstone Arsenal has recently 
achieved some gratifying progress in connection with the Jupiter 
IRBM. Weare well ahead of schedule and tests to date indicate that 
this missile will meet the criteria established for it. 

May I add we have met every schedule on date and we are going 
forward on that basis. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Secretary Brucker. Illustrating our efforts to move forward as 
rapidly as ‘possible i in the modernization of the Ar my is the continu- 
ing high proportion of our procurement and production appropria- 
tion to be devoted to guided missiles and guided missile equipment. 
Of the $1.9 billion obligated in fiscal year 1956 under the procurement 
and production appropriation, approximately 23 percent was for 
guided missiles and related equipment. Of the $1. 7 billion estimated 
direct obligations for fiscal year 1957, 45 percent is for these items; 
and of the ‘$1. 4 billion planned for fiscal year 1958, almost 50 percent 
is for this purpose, This transition to guided missiles and atomic 
weapons requires the creation and maintenance of new types of pro- 
duction facilities in our production base. Whenever possible, exist- 
ing Government facilities are being utilized. 

This is the first time since fiseal year 1954 that the Army has re- 
quested new obligational authority under this appropriation. Since 
then we have used funds appropriated during the Korean conflict 
which have remained available for our use. The $583 million new 
appropriation requested in the budget before you, together with esti- 
mated remaining balances of prior year funds, will finance our major 
procurement activities during fiscal year 1958. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


I have already mentioned that the Army will have a strength of 1 
million men during fiscal year 1958. To cover the pay of these people, 
provide for their food and clothing and the cost of their travel, we 
are requesting $3.5 billion—about the same as the amount appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1957. While our average strength during fiscal 
year 1958 will be slightly lower than fisc al year 1957, various cost 
elements have increased, aid new incentive measures granted by the 
Congress have added new fund requirements. 

As you know, the Army is forever seeking means of making a 
military career more attractive to both its officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel. We will continue to do everything possible to encourage 
qualified men and women to stay with us and to recognize the value 
of their service to this country. 

I am sure that you are interested in knowing whether or not the 
various career incentives which the 84th Congress enacted into law 
have produced the desired effect. Certain of these measures have 
not been in effect for a sufficient period of time to permit a complete 
evaluation. We believe, however, that the legislation providing addi- 
tional medical care for dependents will have a pronounced and bene- 
ficial effect over a long period. We believe also that the servicemen’s 
and veterans’ survivors benefits will be viewed by the great majority 
of military personnel as an additional attraction of military service. 

The provisions of readjustment pay for members of Reserve com- 
yonents who may be involuntarily released from active duty cannot 
an but improve morale. We have high hopes for the ultimate effect 
of the Regular Army augmentation program which will reduce the 
high rate of turnover in the officer corps while increasing career 
security. 

Other aspects of the career incentive program have been in effect 
long enough so that we are able to properly and fully evaluate their 
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effect. We know, for example, that legislation continuing authority 
for retirement in the highest temporary grade has had an extremely 
beneficial effect, encouraging a number of highly capable officers who 
otherwise would have left the service to stay on active duty and con- 
tinue to offer their valuable services. 

We also know that there has been a marked improvement in the 
situation with respect to medical and dental officers since the enact- 
ment of the doctors incentive pay legislation. During the last 6 
months of 1956, applications for appointment in the Regular Army 
from among doctors and dentists increased by 65 percent over the 
same period in 1955. While other factors may have contributed to 
this increase, we believe that the improvement is mostly due to in- 
creased pay legislation. 

One of our most serious incentive problems is the present deficit in 
family housing. Here the Capehart Act has been extremely helpful 
and we are sparing no effort to utilize its excellent provisions. Of the 
51,000 total units planned for fiscal year 1957 and 1958, 45,000 are 
under the Capehart program. Five thousand are already under con- 
struction, 8,000 are ready for award as soon as successful bidders 
arrange their financing, and an additional 2,000 are out for bids. 

Some of the most appealing features of the service are intangibles 
which cannot be counted in dollars or measured in privileges. In this 
connection we have initiated procedures to continue the lineage of 
our famous regiments, regardless of the forms which our future tae- 
tical organization may take. We shall institutionalize these regi- 
ments and, as our Army changes between peace and wartime, vary the 
number of their component units. By perpetuating the organiza- 
tions associated with such names as Valley Forge, Getty sburg, San 
Juan Hill, Chateau Thierry, Normandy, the Pusan bridgehe: ad, we 

‘an make every man feel the link with the past, as well as his identity 
with progress. 

In recognition of the basic importance of “belonging to an outfit” 
we have revised our cone epts for handling replacements. 


RESERVE FORCES 


A vital and integral part of our Army team is its Ready Reserve 
which stands ever ready in the event of emergency to put aside civilian 
pursuits and participate with the active forces. Our splendid Na- 
tional Guard, traditionally the backbone of our Reserve strength, is 
large and well-equipped. At the same time we are building a dynamic 
Army Reserve under the provisions of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
Since the passage of the act, a little over a year ago, 48,200 young men 
have entered the United States Army Reserve to take advantage of 
the 6 months’ active training program. 

May I give you the up-to-date figures? We have received as of the 
Ist day of February 49,357. In other words, we are increasing at the 
rate of about 1,100 per week. The number enlisting the week prior 
was 1,158. 

To obtain these results the Army has conducted the greatest pub- 
licity campaign in its history to focus attention on the provisions of 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

The quality and intensity of the publicity campaign was attested 
to by the award to the Army of the “silver anvil” trophy by the Amer- 
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ican Public Relations Association for the best public-relations pro- 
gram conducted by any governmental agency during the year. The 
Army worked closely with 370 national organizations in obtaining 
support for the Reserve programs, including the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boy Scouts of America, and numerous academic, industrial, 
and trade groups. 

An assistant chief of staff for Reserve components has been estab- 
lished as a part of the Army staff here in Washington. That is Gen- 
eral Ginder, who is here today. A deputy commanding general for 
Reserve components has been established at Headquarters | CONARC 
at Fort Monroe. Each of the six deputy continental Army command- 
ers has been designated to coordinate the supervision of Reserve 
affairs. 

By January 25, 111,834 men had enlisted under the various provi- 
sions of the act since its inauguration in August 1955. The latest 
figure for the last week’s posting is 115,063. Over 10,000 personnel, 
1¢ to 181% years of age, have completed the 6 months’ training pro- 
gram and appr oximately 20,000 are in training right now. 

The $207 million requested in our fiscal year 1958 budget provides 
for a steady and important increase in the size of the Army Reserve. 
The number of Reserves in dr ill pay status will increase from 256,000 
at the end of fiscal year 1957 to about 300,000 at the end of fiscal year 
1958. The $320 million requested for the National Guard will pro- 
vide for a continuing level of 400,000 men. 

To provide administrative and training facilities for the Reserve 
components, we are requesting $55 million, the same as for fiscal year 
1957, under the “Military construction, Army Reserve forces” appro- 
priation. This will provide for the construction or modification of 
116 National Guard armories and 52 nonarmory facilities, also for the 
construction of 126 Reserve armories and some additional summer 
training facilities at Army installations. 

We are emphasizing quality in the Reserves by a vigorous screen- 
ing process. Although we may have some minor legislative proposals 
to make, we are generally satisfied with the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. Our objective is to have a well-organized, highly-trained and 
effective mobilization Ready Reserve of moderate size rather than 
merely large numbers of partially trained, partially equipped units 

and individuals. The Army is going forv ard with the program that 
requires all enlistees to have 6 months’ active duty training. Since 
all personnel entering the United States Army Reserves already are 
required to have this training as a minimum, it is essential that our 
first line Reserve forces, the National Guard, adhere to the same 
standard. We are confident that unit and organizational effectiveness 
of the National Guard will be greatly enhanced by such active duty 
training. 

OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


Carrying on the day-to-day operations of the Army involves a com- 
plex of activities—operations of tactical forces; training of person- 
nel; supply, repair and rebuild of equipment; maintenance, repair 
and upkeep of facilities and installations; operation of hospitals and 
clinics; communications; and a host of other essential activities. For 
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these activities we are requesting $3.4 billion, an increase of $261 mil- 
lion, or 8 percent, over fiscal year 1957. m «ol ne 

Numerous factors account for this increase. The Civil Service Act 
amendment of 1956 requires this appropriation for the first time to 
contribute to the Civil Service Retirement Fund. Other major in- 
creases include transfer of responsibility from the Air Force to the 
Army for the Depot maintenance of Army aircraft and Army avia- 
tion training; the full year cost of dependent medical care; larger 
number of NIKE units on site; and support of our new family hous- 
ing. Also I am certain you are well aware of the increasing complex- 
ity of our equipment which is much more expensive to operate and 
maintain. 

In addition, the increase points up the inescapable fact that the cost 
of operating and maintaining a modern Army of a given size is in- 
creasing steadily. We are bending every effort toward controlling 
these costs, effecting reductions where possible, and exercising the 
most prudent management that we know how. 


MANAGEMENT 


The Army firmly believes that good management cannot be over- 
emphasized. Any waste or inefficiency in the employment of money, 
materiel or manpower is directly reflected in reduced combat power— 
and combat power is the root and branch of the Army’s ability to 
carry out its historic responsibilities for national security. In this 
field we are continuing to make notable progress in managing our 
world-wide complex of commands and facilities. 

The Army program system for organizing and outlining objectives 
and work loads 1s currently being refined to establish a closer rela- 
tionship with the budgeting process. It will be effective in its new 
form with the fiscal year 1959 program—budget cycle which is just 
now getting started. 

The Army command management system integrates previously sep- 
arate basic Army business management processes of programing, 
budgeting, accounting, performance analysis, and manpower control, 
so that they are fused into a single management system. This inte- 
gration assists greatly in producing a cost-of performance budget, 
which is not only a financial forecast, but is also an operating plan 
of performance and costs, against which progress can be measured and 
workload controlled. This system will be completely installed 
throughout the Army by 1 January 1958. 

The use of high speed electronic and other automatic data process- 
ing systems and transmitting devices has been substantially increased 
during the year, particularly in our supply activities. One example 
of the use of such transmitting devices 1s in the large scale test of a 
new supply system called Project MASS (Modern Army Supply 
System). Under this project the U. S. Seventh Army in Europe is 
being supplied with a complete range of spare parts directly from 
iepete in the United States by rapid air and sea transportation. This 
will materially reduce the size of the supply pipe line as well as the 
quantities stocked in the forward areas. 

We are impressed with the advantages of the so-called single man- 
ager system which has been instituted under directives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Under this system, the Secretary of one military 
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department becomes the single manager for a common service or for 
wholesale supply of a certain commodity to all of the military services, 
He receives gross requirements from each of the services, computes 
net Department of Defense requirements, and initiates procurement. 
He finances all wholesale stocks from a revolving fund, and each 
service purchases its needs from him. 

The ving has been made the single manager for subsistence, cloth- 
ing and textiles, and traffic management. Since this system provides 
one manager for the computation of net requirements, toni, 
distribution, inventory accounting, etc., and makes inter-service su 
ply virtually automatic, and since it provides for more effective utili- 
zation of transportation resources, it will undoubtedly result in 
increased effectiveness and economies. 

We are making extensive use of revolving and capital working 
funds. Twenty-one Army manufacturing or service installations are 
currently being financed through the Army Industrial Fund. Addi- 
tional installations are under study for inclusion during the balance 
of this year and fiscal year 1958. I am happy to report that we were 
able to release $110 million at the beginning of this fiscal year from 
the capital reserve of this fund for return to the General Fund of the 
Treasury as excess to our actual capital requirements. 

Our system of financial inventory accounting for materiel tells us 
that as of 30 September 1956 we had $19.8 billion worth of Army- 
owned materiel; it tells us where it is and the general purposes for 
which it is being held in the supply system. This knowledge provides 
management a tool for improved supply management decisions. 

The Army stock fund or revolving fund for financing the procure- 
ment, stockage and, distribution of common-use type of material now 
covers approximately $7 billion worth of materiel. This financing 
system provides means of consolidating receipts from the sale of 
materiel to many customer activities in one account which in turn ean 
be used only for the procurement of inventories of supplies for dis- 
tribution and sale to these customers. Thus, closer control and better 
correlation of procurement and consumption of materiel is achieved. 

The use of the stock fund to procure, stock, and distribute inven- 
tories of materiel has facilitated the installation of consumer funding. 
Under the principle of consumer funding, the using activity is allotted 
funds to buy consumption requirements of materiel from the stock 
funds. Funding the using activity in this way for materiel consump- 
tion requirements not only permits but requires a financial decision 
on the part of the user concurrent with a decision to use the supplies. 
This results in better management of financial resources on the part of 
installation commanders. 

Since the inception of the stock fund in 1951 the Army will have 
returned to the Treasury or otherwise made available through fiscal 
year 1957, excess cash totalling $1.4 billion over and above the initial 
capitalization of $425 million. The fiscal year 1958 budget reffects a 
continued planned reduction of inventories and provides for a transfer 
of an additional $300 million to the Treasury or other accounts as 
approved by Congress. We count this as a noteworthy achievement. 
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CONCLUSION 


Although we are happy with the progress which has been made in 
the past year, there is no tendency in the Army to rest on our oars. In 
the next year we will continue to work toward our goal of making 
Army units faster moving, harder hitting, and more self-sufficient. 
We will complete the reorganization of our divisions into smaller, ex- 
tremely mobile “pentomic” divisions—five element units geared to 
atomic warfare, but also fully capable of fighting nonatomic battles. 
At the present time we are conducting intensive field tests of this new 
concept and expect to learn a great deal that will lead to further 
progress 

The faa visualizes continued progress in fiscal year 1958—prog- 
ress that will make the United States Army an even greater power for 
peace and deterrent to aggression. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 1 want to thank you before going 
further for the extreme solicitude you have always shown the prob- 
lems of the Army. We feel that you not only listen to us but that 
you undertsand it, you follow it, and what we say and what we do 
gets sensitive and a very careful, good hearing. I want to say publicly 
to you that these hearings before the Appropriations Subcommittee, 
sir, and you gentlemen, impress us from time to time with your knowl- 
edge of the ‘Army. We welcome it. We hope that we can express 
to you the gratitude that we have over the care and attention you pay 
upon this work for us. ‘Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. You have made an excellent 
statement, Mr. Secretary. 

General Taylor, we would be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL TAYLOR 


General Taytor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, like 
the Secretary, | appreciate very much the opportunity of being here 
with you again this) year. 

Secretary Brucker has already discussed some of the important 
programs upon which the growth and progress of the Army depend. 
I should like to extend his diseussion and dev elop in some detail the 
characteristics of the Army which we will have by the end of fiscal 
year 1958 with the recommended budget of $9.721 billion. I hope to 
demonstrate that fiscal year 1958 will be a most important period in 
which the Army ex cpects to etfect major changes in organization, tac- 
tics, and weapons. The change in weapons will occasion a major 
shift to surface-to-surface and surface-to-air missiles, both with war- 
heads of great destructive capacity. 

The Army budget for fiscal year 1958 will procure an Army of a 
million men consisting of 17 reorganized divisions, 9 regiments or 
regimental combat teams, several atomic support commands, and an 
increased nuniLer of missile antiaircraft battalions. This force has 
been developed in consistence with the view that the Army’s primary 
purpose is to provide deterrent strength for the prevention of war. 
Every element has been scrutinized to determine that it does in fact 
contribute to the Army’s ability to prevent war, either large or small, 
in conjunction with the means available to our sister services. 
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CATEGORIES OF THE ARMY 


I would like to relate proposed Army forces in their relation to the 
overall deterrent role of the Army. Our deterrent forces are divided 
into five categories. The first of these is our overseas deployments 
consisting of eight divisions, supporting antiaircraft battalions, and 
surface-to-surface missile battalions equipped with atomic-capable 
weapons. 

The second category of forces are those of the Army Strategic Re- 
serve in the United’ States. These are the forces earmarked for 
prompt response to local aggression anywhere in the world or to 
reinforce our overseas deployments in case of general war. They 
amount to nine divisions with atomic-capable supporting units. 

The third category of our deterrent Army forces are those anti- 
aircraft units assigned to the air defense of the continental United 
States. 

The fourth category of forces are those of the National Guard and 
Army Reserve. The present budget is predicated upon a strength of 
about 400,000 for the National Guard and 300 000 for the Army Re- 
serve. Next August, as you know, Selective Service men upon the 
completion of their active duty will be required by law to join the 
Army Reserve or the National Guard. Likewise, beginning April 1, 
1957, all volunteers for the National Guard will be required to take 
6 months’ active duty training. Both of these factors should in time 
add materially to the effectivness of our Reserve forces. 

The fifth category is the Army’s contribution to deterrence through 
the training of allied forces. Although the number of personnel in 
this category i is not large, approximately 6,000, the end result, namely 
the improved readiness of over 200 allied divisions, represent a. signi- 
ficant contribution to the deterrence of war in areas where otherwise 
military weakness might encourage aggression. 

The total of these forces contributing directly to deterrence repre- 
sents approximately 67 percent of the Army’s uniformed personnel 
and approximately 58 percent of its dollar budget. We must have 
behind these forces a strong support base in the continental United 
States represented by activities in such diversified fields as logistics, 
research and development, command and administration. Without 
attempting to break out these many heterogeneous activities, I would 
point out that their requirements represent about 33 percent of our 
military manpower and approximately 42 percent. of our dollars. 

Let me now show the principal difference between the Army of 
fiseal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. The reduction of two divisions 
requires explanation. The Army this year has had an actual strength 
of about 1 million men with which it has maintained a 19-division 
structure. We have found that it is impossible with this manpower 
to maintain the level of strength in the units of the Strategic Reserve 
essential to its role of a mobile, combat-ready force Not only have 
some of these divisions been under strength but many of them have 
been required to engage in recruit training at the expense of their 
strategic mission. 

Another reason for the reduction in the number of divisions was to 
permit the formation of atomic support commands and additional 
missile units. 
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The structural composition of an Army calls for a careful con- 
sideration of many factors including personnel strength available, 
types and numbers of units supportable te that strength, and weapons 
systems ready for use. We have given the closest attention to these 
factors in arriving at the fiscal year 58 structure which, in my judg- 
ment, is considerably more effective than that of the current year. 

So much for the unit structure of the Army at the end of fiscal 1958. 
I would now like to say a few words about some steps we are taking to 
improvethe Army. The fir st and perhaps most important is the major 
reorganization of the Army’s main combat forces—the infantry, air- 
borne, and to a lesser extent, the armored divisions. The purpose of 
the reorganization is to improve our ability to fight effectively under 
conditions of atomic warfare without loss of capability to conduct so- 
called conventional warfare. 


The organization of our proposed divisions has been based upon 
four principles : 


First, ready adaptability to the requirements of the atomic battle- 


field. 


Second, the pooling in higher echelons of equipment not habitually 
required in the division. 

Third, recognition of the increased span of control which is possible 
through "modern signal communications. 

And fourth, adaptability to the integration of new and better ma- 
teriel as it is developed. 

I visualize that the atomic battlefield of the future will have much 
greater breadth and depth than battlefields of the past. There will 
probably be a checkerboard disposition of units with considerable 
gaps between combat elements. Consequently, all Army units must 
be trained for all-around combat in the same way that we trained and 
fought our airborne divisions in World War II. 

The problem of the ground commander will be to find the enemy, to 
determine his configuration, and then to destroy him by directing 
atomic fire upon him, using his own organic weapons or calling down 
the fire of distant missiles deployed to the rear. Thereafter, the com- 
mander will need instant mobility to exploit the effects of this destruc- 
tive fire. 

The new divisions are designed to facilitate the accomplishment of 
these arduous tasks, insofar as organizational patterns can assist. 

The organic equipment of a division should consist of that habit- 
ually needed in any likely theater of operations. Equipment needed 
only intermittently or only in a specific geographical area should not 
be assigned to the division but should be pee: in reserve behind the 
division. Adherence to this principle in the new divisions has resulted 
in considerable economy and increased effectiveness in the use of equip- 
ment. 

Modern signal equipment permits a commander to control a larger 
number of subordinate units than the three which are standard under 
the present triangular concept. In the new airborne and infantry 
divisions, we have taken five subordinate units as a reasonable step 
forward in extending the span of control. This action permits the 
elimination of one echelon of headquarters with a consequent economy 
in personnel overhead. 

Finally, in shaping these new divisions, we have included a capacity 
for absorbing progressively the new weapons which we expect to 
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emerge in the next few years. In the interim we will equip our divi- 
sions with the best weapons available while we expedite the develop- 
ment and production of the optimum types. 

Now let us take a look at the organization of the new divisions. 


CURRENT INFANTRY DIVISION 


Permit me to remind you of the organization of our present divi- 
sions. The infantry division has a strength of about 17,500. It con- 
tains 3 infantry regiments and 4 battalions of field artillery. 


AIRBORNE 


Our current airborne division is organized essentially like the in- 
fantry division. When moved by air, much of its heavy equipment and 
manpower must remain behind. We now have a truly airborne divi- 
sion in the 101st at Fort Campbell, Ky., which is completely air trans- 
portable. 

With an approximate strength of 11,500, rather than the 17,087 of 
the present airborne division, the major features of the new division 
are: 

Five combat groups as opposed to the conventional three. Each 
combat group has a headquarters company, a mortar battery, and 
tive rifle companies. 

A major reorganization of the division artillery has been accom- 
plished. It now contains an atomic-capable Honest John rocket bat- 
tery and five batteries of 105-millimeter artillery. 


INFANTRY 


Now, let us examine the new infantry division. The strength of 
this division is approximately 13,800, again in comparison with the 
17,500 of the present division. The infantry regiments, of which 
there are five, are administratively self-contained, air-transportable 
units organized essentially like the groups in the airborne division. 

The division retains its tank battalion, but the regiments lose their 
tank companies. 

A reconnaissance battalion has replaced the current reconnaissance 
company, in consideration of the urgency of finding targets in order 
to employ fully the division’s nuclear firepower. 

The artillery is completely reorganized to include an atomic capa- 
bility built around available weapons. 


ARMORED 


Now, a word on the structure of the armored division. The current 
division, by virtue of its armor-protected mobility, and its favorable 
firepower-to-manpower ratio is well suited for the mobile, dispersed 
type warfare we envision for the future. However, there is a need 
for sonie modernization in the artillery. 

The approximate strength of the new division is 14,600, contrasted 
with the 14,683 of the present division. As in the case of the airborne 
and infantry divisions the armored division has been equipped with 
the Honest John rocket and the division’s target discovery capability 
has been increased by adding air and ground reconnaissance units. 
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The new infantry and airborne divisions have the following advan- 
tages over their older counterparts: 
a) Increased frontline fighting strength. 
6) Increased mobility throuh aviation and personnel carriers. 
c) Reduced tank strength and antiaircraft weapons. 
(d@) Atomic capability in the artillery. 
e) Reduced number of vehicles. 
f) Improved firepower. 
I should express a word of warning in regard to the implication 
that this reorganization of the division will reduce the Army’s overall 
personnel requirements. It is true that the divisional strength will go 
down; however, there are some offsetting factors. First, by taking out 
those elements which are not habitually employed at division level, it 
becomes necessary to pool some of these elements such as antiaircraft 
artillery, motor transport, and armor at higher levels. Secondly, new 
weapons throughout the Army are becoming more complicated and are 
creating a need for new types and quantities of service support. 
Thirdly, as the logistical system is dispersed to reduce its vulnerability 
to nuclear fire, more units and more people are required to operate its 
small, scattered supply installations. Finally, other personnel savings 
resulting from the divisional reorganization will be used in the newly 
designated atomic support commands. 


MODERNIZATION 


In developing the forces for 1958, we have tried to retain an appro- 
priate balance between personnel, unit structure, and the moderniza- 
tion of equipment. I have discussed the first two factors and would 
now like to talk about modernization, 

The fiscal year 1958 programs permit continued modernization in 
terms of guided missiles, aircraft, and selected items of high priorit 
conventional equipment. ‘These new weapons and equipment will 
receive over 80 percent of our procurement funds. 

With respect to Army aviation, the fiscal year 1958 budget repre- 
sents a continuing effort to improve battlefield mobility. We are not 
programing aircraft for mobifiaalean reserves, but are providing for 
the minimum training requirements for Reserve units. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing, let me summarize the progress which I anticipate for the 
Army under the proposed fiscal year 1958 budget. The Army will 
enhance its combat readiness and hence its deterrent capability by the 
reorganization of its divisions, by the introduction of atomic support 
commands, and by the improved readiness of the Army Strategic 
Reserve. It will continue the modernization of its equipment particu- 
larly in the missile field. Its Reserve forces should improve in quality 
through the further implementation of the Reserves Forces Act and 
related actions. The price of this progress is expressed in fiscal year 
1958 budget as recommended by the Department of Defense. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. General Taylor, are you reasonably well satisfied with 
this budget from the standpoint of manpower and money and under 
all the circumstances, financial and otherwise ? 
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General Taytor. I would say, sir, that when I view the Army budget 
in the context of the overall defense budget I feel we are going to make 
definite progress. In other words, it is satisfactory for the fiscal year 
1958. 

Mr. Manon. You are going to make progress all right. In addition 
to making progress, you think it would be a reasonably satisfactory 
program for this Nation ? 

General Taytor. I think it is a reasonable budget for this year. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Do you agree with that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Brucker. I do. I listened to what General Taylor said 
very carefully, and I endorse it. 

Mr. Manon. When we sit down to agree on the final provisions of 
the military bill, we will be called up to act upon nine appropriation 
items in the bill, running from “Military personnel” to “Production 
and procurement.” 

In “Military personnel” you would not suggest any great change 
one way or the other in the strength ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. That is more or less a mechanical com- 
putation. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. “Operations and maintenance.” Do you think that 
figure is about what it ought to be? That is $3.4 billion. You have 
talked about it. 

General Taytor. We are always concerned about maintenance of 
our plant and the fact that we should invest something each year to 
build it up. I think this figure is all right. 

Mr. Manon. You are asking for about a third of a billion dollars 
more than you had last year in this field. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. There are some additional charges that 
come into this picture which we have to absorb, and they do not 
directly contribute to maintenance. 

Mr. Manon. What are the main items involved in that additional 
one-quarter billion dollars in “Operations and maintenance”? Gen- 
eral Lawton can answer, if you wish. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. General Lawton ? 

General Lawton. The largest single item is the civil service retire- 
ment payments of $72 million. That used to be budgeted for by the 
Civil Service Commission. It is now given to the agencies to budget 
for themselves. 

Dependent medical care is $19 million. We have that only for a half 
a year this year, which will cost us about $9 million this year. How- 
ever, that is not included in the present budget. 

Mr. Manon. The disposition of one who looked at this very super- 
licially would be to say: “Well, they got along with $3 billion last 
vear. Why can they not take off about $300 million and get along 
with $3 billion in 1958?” 

General Lawton. We have transferred depot maintenance on air- 
craft from the Air Force to the Army, which we estimate at about 
$49 million, which the Air Force used to do and which we now do 
for ourselves. 

We have increased the Reserve support bill, due to the larger pro- 
gram, about $34 million, which is paid for in the “Operations and 
maintenance” appropriation. 
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There has been a MSTS rate increase of about $6 million. 

There are increased costs in the Department of Defense activities, 
NSA and AFSWP, about $25 million. 

Mr. Manon. Will you add any additional items at this point to 
explain that increase, and will you give us a little sharp detail on the 
previous questions ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Major items of added costs in operation and maintenance appropriation in 
jiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 





Milliona 
STL BOT V ICR TOUT OTIOIIE oes esin npg erga ign ahae beeline echoes fies ite 72 
mepengent ‘medial Carel woo8 1 Nh ik 19 
Increase in joint projects for Department of Defense_._..._-___________ 25 
Transfer from Air Force to Army responsibility for depot maintenance of 
Army aircraft and training of pilots__._..----__-1-__...-.-._-_.-...- 49 
ETN ERR’ PENN ONINN re), GRE oa cete Paani cha ipggs ang tain nena eae iste = Sone 6 
Increased support to Reserve program (program 2600) _--_.---_______- 84 
Master planning from MCA to operation and maintenance______--_____~ 2 
Preient. vate increase. (reilroad ) .....-..---ackon-t reds --aeeresit—besns 6 
Support. of increased numbers of 6-month trainees__.--.-_------_______ 27 
RIE IONE IRN oa OS ek a aks eseteiios ance eels tis en pk eene sd os eed 11 
Mike facilities: suppert ‘icredcse. 0. oe i 8 
Korean utilities (formerly furnished w/o charge) —~...----..-.---.---.. 8 
IG: 0 IRIN rh I ih odie edie inpeeeretaren epersiperyleenpergs 8 
TURE CROs SOU WEIN, WU il cesses hibits ee inch nigh lsieemenerencoees-aiiel 16 
Communication equipment and services.-..___---------------------_ 2 25 
MTRUNNS RIGS. nett SSE LS IL ee 4 
TOG Sei A Se ee i iets 315 


The increased request in the operations and maintenance appropriation for 
fiscal year 1958 is $261 million over fiscal year 1957. The $315 million addi- 
tional requirements listed above are partially offset by minor decreases in a 
number of areas. 


PRODUCTION AND PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. In “Production and procurement” it would appear you 
have a program of $583 million in new obligating authority above the 
program for fiscal 1957. Of course, you had funds on hand. <Actu- 
ally, your “Production and procurement” program for fiscal year 1958 
compares in what way with fiscal year 1957? I think you have already 
mentioned that. 

General Lawton. Our anticipated direct obligations this year are 
$1,655 million, which is $1,386 million of the money that was appro- 
ese a” $269 million to replace our off-shelf sales. That is fiscal 
year 1957. 

In fiscal year 1958 we will have a program of $1,194 million author- 
ized from the appropriation funds and $200 million to replace our 
off-shelf sales, or a total of $1,394 million program for fiscal year 1958, 

Mr. Manon. In a word, how do you explain that reduction in pro- 
gram? General Taylor, how do you explain the reduction in “Pro- 
duction and procurement” of a program from about $1.7 billion to 
about $1.4 billion ? 

General Taytor. I really only can answer that in general terms 
by saying that the money for some of the equipment which we orig- 
inally thought we should have—antiaircraft missiles, for example— 
has been reduced. 
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Mr. Manon. What would be your comment, Mr. Budget Officer? 

General Lawron. The largest reduction that was made from our 
desires in this area was in the surface-to-air missile field, as General 
Taylor mentioned. 

Mr. Manon. You mean the reduction in “Production and procure- 
ment” is attributable to the decision of the Secretary of Defense in the 
field of missiles? 

General Lawton. Largely in the Nike area. 

Mr. Manon. I am pointing out that you propose to spend for pro- 
curement and production several hundred millions less in the fiscal 
year 1958 than you propose to spend in the fiscal year 1957, and I was 
just trying to get that picture. 

You said the chief factor involved in the reduction was the curtail- 
ment of the missile program of the Army; is that right ? 

General Lawton. A program initially in the procurement area was 
greater than the $1,394,000,000 that we are asking now, and a reduction 
was made largely in the missile area so that we have arrived at the 
figure of $1,394,000,000. 

General Taytor. What is happening—now that I see the trend of 
the questioning—is that we are slowing down our modernization. 
That factor was carefully considered by all departments and I think 
all services will come to you and say the same thing applies to them. 
We are slowing down our modernization but still moving forward. 

In the case of the Army budget, as I indicated, there was a rather 
considerable cutback in the antiaircraft missile field. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. I would like to have a little sharper, clearer, and more 
ample response to the questions that I have just asked. 

The following was submitted in response to the request :) 

A comparison of the $1,655,000,000 in the procurement and production, Army 
appropriation for fiscal year 1957 with the $1,394,000,000 in fiscal year 1958 
should not be construed as denoting $261 million less needs for the Army in 
fiscal year 1958. The $1,394,000,000 does not represent the Army’s initial request 
for fiscal year 1958 funding for this appropriation. The Army’s initial budget 
request to the Department of Defense of $11,495,000,000 was reduced to $11,300,- 
000,000 when the Jupiter project was withdrawn from the Army’s budget. The 
$11,300,000,000 budget included for the procurement and production, Army, ap- 
propriation $2,037,000,000. This amount was reduced by Department of Defense 


review to $1,394,000,000. With this reduction, the Army is able to move forward 
in its modernization program, but at a slower rate than the Army had projected, 


ATOMIC WARFARE 


Mr. Manon. We had Secretary Wilson and Admiral Radford be- 
fore us for many hours. I think we were perhaps a little repetitious 
in questions to them about atomic warfare. I think that it can be said 
generally they have said to us that they could hardly imagine any 
war in which we might become engaged that was of any considerable 
magnitude that would not involve the use of atomic weapons by us. 

As I understand it from the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs and the 
Secretary of Defense, we are preparing to fight an atomic war, and 
we believe that atomic weapons will be used in a war of considerable 
magnitude. 
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For example, we were led to believe very decidedly any war ap- 
proaching the size of the Korean war would see the use of atomic 
weapons. 

Now when you come back tomorrow, I wish you would make us a 
good statement on that so we would not have to be rehashing it over 
a period of many hours. 

General Taytor. I think that I can answer that in a few sentences 
right now. 

The Army recognizes the fact that atomic weapons are here and are 
critical factors in any war. We must be prepared to use them. 

On the other hand, we do not say that we are sure we will use them 
without any limitation. It is quite easy to contemplate restrictions. 
Because of our own interest we might impose restrictions, so I would 
not share the view of anyone who says that there will be an unlimited, 
unrestricted use without qualification. 

Mr. Manon. Nobody has said before this committee that there 
would be an unlimited, unrestricted use of atomic weapons, but they 
have said atomic weapons would, in their view, inevitably be used in 
a rather large war. 

General Tayzor. This is so likely that we must have them in our 
arsenals ready for use. On the other hand, we cannot lay down our 
conventional weapons because I can see no time when concurrently we 
will not also need the conventional weapons. 

Mr. Manon. You will agree by the use of conventional weapons you 
could not successfully fight a major war. 

General Taytor. Not against someone else using atomic weapons. 
However, even in a general atomic war you are going to have to have 
the MP’s with their pistols. 

Mr. Manon. We understand that. But the whole trend of our de- 
fense effort is in the field of atomic weapons or energy. You have been 
talking about it here all afternoon to some extent. You have been 
showing us the new divisions. You make it very clear that you pro- 
pose to use the atomic weapons. 

General Taytor. But it is important to note, sir, I have insisted on 
keeping flexibility in the Army structure. We are not overly com- 
mitted in the atomic weapons field. We are prepared to meet at the 
time whatever the decision of our superiors with regard to the use of 
atomic weapons. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, while you are going into the atomic 
operation as such, you nevertheless are not relinquishing your ability 
with the so-called mechanics of the past, as it were? 

General Tayrtor. We must always have these smaller weapons be- 
cause the big atomic bang would not be applicable to all situations by 
any manner of means. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of the bangs are not going to be big ones. 

General Taytor. They are still awfully big, even when we get 
down to the fractional KT. That is a big bang. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I interrupted you was because most peo- 
le have the conception of only a big bomb whereas we are getting 
own to smaller and smaller and small enough in fact that we can use . 

atomic explosives in artillery pieces. That is going to be a bigger 
artilllery bane than we have had before. | 
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General Taytor. That represents the bang of the bombs of about 
3,000 airplanes, so it is not small. 

Mr. Manon. We are to some extent phasing out conventional weap- 
ons, tanks and what not, are we not? 

General Taytor. No, sir; I would not say that. The tank is a very 
valuable weapon on the atomic battlefield. It can live on the battle- 
field under conditions otherwise intolerable for human beings. Off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MANPOWER IN ATOMIC WARFARE 


Mr. Manon. [agree. An indiscriminate use of the weapons would 
be most ill advised from the standpoint of our friends as well as our- 
selves. That may be discussed at more length, and I hope you can 
make the clearest possible statement to us in regard to it. I am not 
going to pursue the matter further at this time except to ask this 

uestion: Does the wide disparity of manpower in the Army vis-a-vis 
the U.S. S. R. and the United States of America become less significant 
if you consider the use of atomic weapons? Is manpower so im- 
portant, the number of men so important, if your war is of the atomic 
type? 

Gasiorad Taytor. Certainly if we have unrestricted atomic warfare, 
numbers are in a sense not so important because the greater the num- 
bers the greater the losses perhaps. ‘They would present a more lu- 
crative target to the enemy. On the other hand, you cannot stop 
somebody with nobody. There must be some comparable strength 
on the ground to hold the enemy at arm’s length while you pound 
him with the new weapons. There are requirements for considerable 
forces on the ground. 

Mr. Manon. If you under the old type of warfare line up 1 million 
men in an advantageous formation against 5 million men in an ad- 
vantageous formation, one side would be more or less overwhelmed ? 
Now, would the vastly larger number of divisions on the part of a 
potential enemy mean as much in atomic warfare as i aan to a 
smaller number of divisions on our part as they would mean in a 
conventional war? 

General Taytor. I would say “No,” sir; especially those general 
reserves deep in enemy territory which could not be struck before 
but which are now very vulnerable to atomic attack. The forward 
troops may not be so vulnerable because the very proximity of the 
troops to us may restrict the use of atomic weapons to a degree. 

Mr. Manon. Does the use of atomic weapons more or less tend to 
minimize the great advantage that the country might have with large 
numbers of people in its army? 

General Taytor. I would say it has a tendency in that direction. 


COMPARISON OF ARMIES 


Mr. Manon. We have considered that against any potential enemy 
we are vastly superior in certain fields of naval warfare and air 
force warfare, and in some fields we may not be superior; we may be 
inferior. 
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Generally speaking, contrasting our country with any potential 
enemy, how do we rate, armywise ¢ 

General Taytor. The Soviet Army, of course, is larger than ours 
and extremely well equipped. Following World War LI, the Soviets 
completely replaced what we would call conventional equipment. At 
the same time, we know they pushed very hard in the atomic field. 
We do not know accurately how far along they are in the kind of 
an organization that we have been describing for our Army. I am 
sure that they have not drastically overhauled their tactical forma- 
tions as we proposed todo. In quantity of equipment they are ahead. 

The Chinese Army is an army of great numbers. We saw them 
in Korea and I personally developed a feeling of respect for the Chi- 
nese soldier as a fighting man. But he is very much underequipped 
and very primitive in his methods. 

Then our Army, numbers-wise, would come next and certainly qual- 
ity-wise would be at the very top. Next is the French Army and 
then I believe the Korean Army is No. 5 in strength. We have in- 
vested a great deal of equipment, effort and training in that force. It 
is probably the best force of its size in Asia. 

Of course, we must consider other factors if we are equating ground 
strength. One is the fact that we have other allied divisions, over 
200, with which we are working. They are, however, of highly vari- 
able quality. Some are good, some bad, and some in between. We 
used to count the satellite divisions on the enemy side. Hungary has 
opened our eyes, and what we used to consider as a source of strength 
to the enemy may be a source of weakness. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about their logistics, transportation, and things 
like that ? 

General Taytor. We are certainly vastly superior in those very 
important fields. On the other hand, we have much harder prob- 
lems than anyone else. We have to go greater distances. We have 
to take our forces and supplies over a longer pipeline. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of those pipelines in Russia and the satellites 
get pretty long, too. 

General Taytor. They are still comparatively short, although it is 
true the transportation systems are relatively backward in those coun- 
tries compared to our standards. 


COMPOSITION OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Suepparp. The composition of the budget has its origin down 
at the field command level, does it not ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And after they have made their presentation it 
comes up to your office and it follows through the channels at the 
Washington level. However, the entire structure of our military pos- 
ture is the result of the conclusions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, con- 
curred in by authorities above for a fiscal year operation ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Sreprarp. And your field command is rarely, as I understand 
it, and I may be in error, conversant with that policy as such; conse- 
quently, it has no reflection upon their presentation as such at the 
field command level. Am I right in my assumption so far? 
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Secretary Brucker. You are. That is a good statement of it. 

Mr. Snepparp. So consequently those gentlemen in creating their 9: 
uirements do it upon the fiscal requirements as they evaluate them ? 
ecretary Brucker. Right. 

Mr. Suxprarp. Now, having clarified the procedure to that degree, 
what was the total amount of the budget request emanating from the 
field command that came to your office ? ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Slightly more than $12 billion that first. came 
in from the field commanders without relation to anything else. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is correct. 

Secretary Brucker. And that was pared down to $11,495,000,000, 

Mr. SxHeprrarp. By whom ? 

Secretary Brucker. It was pared down by the staff operation of 
the Army. They brought it in then to the Secretary of the Army on { 
that basis. I went over it. I heard the thing backward and forward, 
I could see certain things with reference to the desires of different 
groups. On balance, it seemed to me it was good enough to take down 
to the Secretary of Defense to put in on that level. I did that. 

Mr. Suepparp. At what level, please? 

Secretary Brucker. $11,495,000,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, $11 billion-plus; we will put it that | 
way. 

ecretary Brucker. Just over $11 billion. Of course, there were | 
a lot of steps in the meantime. . 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is right. 

Secretary Brucker. And it finally came out in the end at 
$9,721,000,000. 

Mr. Suerprarp. Now, was the reduction from $11 billion-plus that 
you took to the Office of the Secretary of Defense taken through the 
steps of the Comptroller and the authorities within the Secretary of 
Defense’s Office and then from there to the Bureau of the Budget, 
or was it concluded within the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
to be finalized at $9,721,000,000 ? 

Secretary Brucker. It was done in the Department of Defense 
with the Comptroller, Mr. McNeil, a very able man, and he and his 
people worked with my people. As a matter of fact, they are right 
in our Office constantly and know what is going on, so they worked 
back and forth with the amounts, called our attention to certain 
things, told me that on certain other things we were not justified in 
comparison on the balance, and it was finally worked down. That 
is the way the thing finally got to the $9,721,000,000. Secretary Mc- 
Neil and Mr. Wilson finally arrived at that figure after we had 
negotiated. 

Mr. SHepprarp. Does the $9,721,000,000 represent new money exclu- 
sively, or does that represent new money plus balances that are a part 
of the consideration within your budget presentation ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is the overall altogether, including the 
balances and everything else which we expect to obligate in fiscal 
year 1958, excluding reimbursements. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wice.eswortu. Is that correct? This is a request merely for 
new obligating authority ; is it not? 
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Secretary Brucker. New obligating authority requested is $8,- 
920,000,000, including construction. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. It does not include any balances that may be 
carried over, if there are any? 

Secretary Brucker. No. That is correct, $9,721,000,000 is the re- 
quest for the Army’s planned direct obligation program, and $8,920,- 
000,000 is for new obligational authority. 

Mr. SuHepprarp. Consequently, your figure of $9,721,000,000 con- 
stitutes the full amount of the funds that you have requested to have 
available for expenditure for the next fiscal year ? 

Secretary Brucker. $9,721,000,000 is the amount the Army expects 
to obligate in fiscal year 1958, exclusive of reimbursements. 

Mr. Suerparp. This question is going to be slightly repetitious, but 
from testimony that we have had heretofore before this committee 
I feel fully justified in propounding it. Is there any place where 
you or General Taylor would suggest to this committee the amount 
should be reduced and still leave you a workable budget in harmony 
with what you have expressed as necessary under the $9,721,000,000? 

Secretary Brucker. In answering that question, and in all candor, 
I have gone over this budget backward and forward and sideway, and 
I have talked to General Taylor and the people in the Department 
and I am convinced that this budget represents a fair request, and it 
should not be reduced—well, I would not say a dollar—but it should 
not be reduced because the Army has this program and I believe in it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, again referring to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the policymakers, all inclusive, that laid down a policy 
of military stature for the security of the United States of America 
for the coming fiscal year, and in that policy have created certain 
requirements or functions for the Army to perform, it is going to 
cost you the $9,721,000,000 from the best conclusions you can reach if 
you follow the missions laid down by that authority; is that correct? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. One more question to clarify my own thinking. In 
your response to my chairman, General Taylor, and with specific at- 
tention to the general aspect of the conventional versus the atomic, am 
I right in assuming while we are in an atomic development and utiliza- 
tion field at the moment; nevertheless, it is considered militarily wise 
to keep a certain portion of the so-called conventional available? 

General Taytor. Yes; we must have a continuous conventional 
capability because the big atomic bang will not apply to all situations. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. So any conclusion to the effect that the so- 
called push-button aspect, that is, the atomic aspect of this thing, 
is the final and total answer at the moment is an incorrect assumption ? 

General Taytor. In my judgment, yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. I want to compliment both of you gentlemen on 
the presentation that you have made in your statements. For a good 
many years I have been exposed up here, with my colleagues, to mili- 
tary presentations. And to you, Secretary Brucker and you, General 
Taylor, I think the statements that you have presented to this com- 
mittee today are as fine as any I have been permitted to listen to. I 
want, eter, to compliment you accordingly. 

I am not going into any details because you have a very able chair- 
man in my colleague, Mr. Sikes. I am going to listen with great in- 
terest to his interrogation. 
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Mr. Sixes. I would like for the record to show that I have a very 
high appreciation for the leadership which is enjoyed by the Army, 
both from the standpoint of the Secretariat and from the stand- 
point of the military personnel. I feel that we are very fortunate 
in having such a capable team. I have listened with interest to the 
presentation that has been made this afternoon. 


AIRLIFT CAPABILITIES 


Now, I must say, Mr. Secretary, that your statement, while it is an 
excellent statement, appears to be very optimistic regarding your cur- 
rent capabilities. I would like to ask you some questions about that 
statement. 

In your opening paragraph you said this: 

You wish to be assured that it is financing the kind of an army which meets our 
day-by-day responsibilities and which also reflects the rapidly changing tech- 
nology of warfare. I am able to answer this question definitely and emphat- 
ically in the affirmative. 

Mr. Secretary, does that include airlift capability for substantial 
Army units to ce moved into whatever part of the world we might be 
confronted with sudden danger ? 

Secretary Brucker. Congressman Sikes, I have given a lot of 
thought to that question of airlift and have inquired particularly 
about it, and the situation is just this, in a nutshell: The Army has a 
requirement for both the strategic airlift and the assault airlift, and 
I think that we have to keep both of the kinds of airlift pretty well 
in mind. 

The amount is recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and is not 
fixed by what the Army desires, or by what the Air Force desires, or 
the Navy, for that matter—in other words, the overall requirements 
for airlift are determined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have con- 
sulted from time to time with my military adviser, General Taylor, 
for whom I have a great deal of admiration—and I also take his ad- 
vice—about this very problem because of my great interest in it and 
my concern to see that airlift is both adequate and that proper prior- 
ities and other aspects are established. 

Apropos of this, General Taylor has briefed me on a couple of oc- 
vasions. While, as a layman, or as a lay Secretary of the Army, I 
might wish that the Army had more airlift available to it, I am, of 
course, guided by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in what they recommend 
as to the joint overall military policy for the country. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you saying to us that within the limitations ree- 
ommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff you feel that we have the best 
Army we can get ? 

Secretary Brucker. As for the airlift for the Army; that is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. But not the amount of airlift that you desire? 

Secretary Brucker. If I were personally to write quantitative air- 
lift requirements, I might desire to have the amount increased. But 
my lay judgment must yield to expert judgment. If I ask for greater 
amounts than are necessary and are needed for a situation the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would be there for the purpose of setting proper mili- 
tary limits. 

(Norr.—The following statement was presented for the record sub- 
sequent to the hearing. ) 
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To clarify the above reply : 

The Army has submitted its airlift requirements to the Department 
of Defense. The Department of Defense has determined that the 
airlift available is sufficient for Army requirements. ‘The Department 
of Defense determination appears to imply that the Army will receive 
the necessary priority to meet its needs in airlift. 


ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Srxes. Is the same true of the progress with which atomic 
weapons are being phased into the Army? Would you give the same 
answer ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. I would say the judgment of the Army Chief 
of Staff must determine the requirement for phasing atomic weapons 
into the Army. General Taylor’s advice is the military advice that 
I resort to then, and of course I am bound to a certain extent by the 
recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Sixes. If you had your own decision to make and if you were 
not governed by other decisions, would you proceed more rapidly to 
bring atomic weapons into the picture ? 

Secretary Brucker. I do not know that I would bring them more 
rapidly into the picture in the sense of getting them all in in 1 year. 
But I do know that I would proceed as rapidly as I could. I would 
have to discuss it on the basis of the particular weapon itself. Off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxkes. One more question in the same vein. When you state: 
“It is as modern and fully equipped as we can make it,” are you speak- 
ing within the limits prescribed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct, within those limits and within 
the limits of the amount of money. 

Mr. Stxes. And within the appropriation that is made. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; and I think you are correct. My deputy, 
or Under Secretary, said, “And along with the state of the art,” how 
far it has gotten at the time. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that we can now go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. Manon. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock, gentlemen. 

Thank you very much. 


Wepnespay, Fesruary 6, 1957. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We will resume 
our hearing on the Army budget. 

Mr. Secretary, I am supposed to testify before another House com- 
mittee this morning so I will not be here. Yesterday Mr. Sikes was 
interrogating witnesses. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Stxes. I would like for the questions that I direct to you, Mr. 
Brucker, to be considered as applying also to General Taylor so that 
either of you may answer, or in case you desire, you are privileged to 
ask someone else to assist in the answer. 
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BUDGET REQUEST 


Would you tell me the amount of money which you are requesting 
now for fiscal 1958? 

General Lawton. The amount of new money that we are request- 
ing for 1958 is $8,920,000,000 for the general accounts (which includes 
the $400 million we are asking for the “Military construction” appro- 
priation) plus $19 million in the special account for preparation of 
sales and salvage. 

Mr. Srxes. How much money do you propose to spend—and when 
I say spend, I mean just exactly that—during fiscal 1958? 

General Lawton. We expect to spend in direct obligation in the 
general accounts, $9,721,000,000, and in the preparation for sales and 
salvage, $19 million, and our expenditures will be $9,585,000 in general 
accounts and $18 million for sale and salvage. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Mr. Sixes. You stated this is the first time in several years that new 
funds are being requested for Army procurement and production. 
What funds in the 1958 budget are carryover funds in the same sense 
as the procurement and production funds have been carryover funds? 
What previously appropriated funds are being applied to this budget 
other than procurement and production money ? 

General Lawton. New funds other than procurement and pro- 
duction / 

Mr. Srxes. For example, funds appropriated for the Korean war 
but not used for the Korean war. 

General Lawton. In the procurement and production account ? 

Mr. Srxes. Other than the procurement and production account. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; there are some carryovers, normal carry- 
overs, that we have. 

Mr. Sixes. I am speaking of the carryovers from the Korean war. 

General Lawton. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Only the procurement and production funds? 

General Lawton. That is correct. The other is the normal carry- 
over. 

APPROPRIATIONS, OBLIGATIONS, AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Srxes. Now I would like some clarification on the table given 
to us showing Department of the Army appropriations, obligations, 
and expenditures. 

You referred several times in your statement yesterday, Mr. Secre- 
tary, to the obligation figure for fiscal 1958 of $9,721,000,000. Appro- 
priations for fiscal 1958 show $8,920,000,000. 

The expenditures for fiscal 1958 are estimated at $9,585,000,000. 
Will you explain the difference between those three figures, please ? 

General Lawton. The new obligational authority being requested, 
$8,920,000,000, is added to by the carryover moneys in the no-year 
funds. For example, in the “Procurement and production” appro- 
priation we have $1,577,000,000 carried over. In the “Military con- 
structure, Reserve forces,” we have $24 million carryover. fy the 


“Military construction, Army,” we have $105 million. In “Research 
and development” we have $20 million. There will be $314 million 
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carried over in “Operation and maintenance”; MDAP money used 
in that area. 

That will add to the availability of money from which we will 
make our direct obligation of $9,721,000,000. 

The expenditure figure of $9,585,000,000 in “General accounts” is, 
of course, dependent not only upon the direct obligations that are 
made this year, but the liquidation of the obligations that were made 
in previous years. When deliveries are made from prior year’s orders, 
we will pay the bills and thereby add to our expenditures this year for 
things that were obligated in previous years but delivered in fiscal 
1958. 

Mr. Srxes. I think for the purpose of clarity you should insert at 
this point in the record a statement showing by definition the differ- 
ence between appropriations, obligations, and expenditures. 

General Lawton. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


DEFINITIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS, OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Appropriations are authorizations by acts of Congress to make payments out 
of the Treasury for specified purposes. There are 3 general types: (1) A 1-year 
appropriation, available for incurring obligations during a specified fiscal year; 
(2) a multiple-year appropriation, available for incurring obligations for a 
definite period in excess of 1 fiscal year; and (3) a no-year appropriation, avail- 
able for incurring obligations for an indefinite period of time. 

Obligations consist of the placing of orders for services or goods. When the 
orders are for services or goods to be used by the ordering service, they are 
ealled “direct obligations.” When the orders are for the benefit of another 
agency or service that will repay the procurer, the obligations are called “reim- 
bursable obligations.” 

Expenditures are the payments by cash or check that are made to liquidate 
obligations. It is only when expenditures (rather than appropriations or obli- 
gations) are made that cash is actually withdrawn from the Treasury. 


PENTOMIC DIVISION 


Mr. Srxes. General Taylor, you told'us yesterday of the pentomic 
division. Will you tell us now the reasons for adopting this division. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; I will be happy to do that. .We were 
convinced as we reflected upon the requirements of the atomic battle- 
field that our organizational structure should be one which is easily 
adaptable to those conditions. 

Our present division can be so adapted by a skillful and experienced 
commander, However, it would call for some improvisation and not 
follow the normal lines of organizational pattern. 

Since we felt that dispersion would be a requirement of this kind of 
warfare, our subordinate units which used to be the regiments should 
be capable of semi-independent action, so that they can live and fight 
dispersed rather widely and never offer a rich target to the enemy’s 
atomic weapons. That was one point. In other words, adaptability 
to atomic battlefield conditions. 

The second consideration was to anticipate the new weapons we 
know are coming from our research and development programs, which 
would allow us to have lightweight atomic capable weapons that are 
easily transported on the battlefield. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxxs. Do the recoilless rifles have atomic capabilities? 
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General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Taytor. A third point was to economize on our items so we 
would not load down a division with heavy equipment which it would 
only need in certain parts of the world. We have followed that philos- 
ophy in stripping out those weapons which we only need sometimes. 

Finally, based upon our extensive experience in Korea and also our 
testing of American units in the United States, we felt that with the 
new signal equipment we are getting, a division commander could con- 
trol more than three principal subordinate elements. We have taken 
five as that number. 

Obviously, the more units we put into the division the more saving 
there is in overhead. One of the results I showed in my chart yester- 
day is the comigtine of the actual foxhole strength of the division be- 
cause we have saved a whole echelon of command in setting up this 
structure. ; 

That was the thought behind our concept. We then dubbed this 
the Pentomic Division—pentagonal and atomic. 

Mr. Srxes. Why did you settle on five, rather than some other 
number ? 

General Taytor. An empirical number really. In Korea, I ex- 
perimented with divisions that ran from 5 to 9 subordinate units. 
T felt that at this stage we should be conservative and not overload the 
division. So we started with five. With experience, we may change 
that number later but I am quite sure we are on solid ground at the 
present time. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this a development of our own services or has it pre- 
viously been used elsewhere ? 

General Taytor. It is purely an American development, based very 
largely on the experimentation in Korea after the armistice plus the 
work we did in the United States with our experimental division. 


SOVIET DIVISION 


Mr. Srxes. What is the present trend in division changes in the 
Communist armies? 

General Taytor. The Soviet Army, which I think is the only one 
worth really studying, as indicated yesterday, has very extensively 
overhauled its equipment but its structure has not been changed to our 
knowledge. 

Mr. Stes. We hear much about the new strength of the Army. 
Primarily it is expressed in atomic capability and in mobility. To 
what extent is this strength in being and to what extent is it strength 
in transition ? 

TRAINING 


General Tartor. Replying to the latter point, I would emphasize 
the fact that 1958 is indeed a time of transition and that the changing 
over has serious repercussions, not necessarily in an adverse sense but 
nevertheless it creates problems which we are going to have to meet. 

For example, we are going to have to change much of our school 
instruction and turn out literally libraries of new military literature. 
It will be some time before this instruction reaches to the grass roots 
so that every officer reacts instinctively to the new division as he does 
now to the triangular structure. 
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Insofar as strength in being is concerned, we are, of course, empha- 
sizing the fact that the Army, must be truly a D- -day force, and all of 
our allocation of our resources is directed at attaining that strength. 

Mr. Sixes. Is our training now directed to the new “concept ? 

General Taytor. It is, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Are we still training with a view toward possible use 
or use in part of conventional tactics 

General Taytor. This reorganization does not wipe out all of the 
so-called old tactics by any means. It simply brings in new elements 
and new composition to our tactical units, but it does not nullify any 
large segment of what we have been doing in the past. It does inject 
new factors that are being incorporated into our system as of now. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the new concept Send made a part of basic training 
or does it enter the training program subsequently # 

General Taytor. It will hardly affect the basic training of the 
soldier except insofar as we are developing new military occupation 
specialties around the new weapons. When we bring in a new weapon, 
we find a certain number of new skills have to be added, and instruction 
will be included in more advanced individual technical training. It is 
largely in our officer school system that the effect is felt. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this training given principally at officer training 
schools ? 

General Taytor. Very largely. The school affected most directly 
will be the Command and General Staff College at Leavenworth, where 
our intermediate grade officers receive their training. 


STRATEGIC RESERVE 


Mr. Stxes. The strategic reserve has come into discussion frequently 
in military strength and I fear that there may be created a miscon- 
ception in the minds of many people in that they think of the strategic 
reserve as being a part of the Reserve components. 

Will you tell us just what strategic reserve is? 

General Taytor. The Army Strategic Reserve is represented by 
those divisions and supporting troops maintained in the United States 
as a central strategic reserve for worldwide employment in case of 
emergency. Their mission is twofold: One, to provide the expedi- 
tionary force that we would dispatch quickly to any scene of aggres- 
sion; second, to reinforce our overseas deployments if they are 
attacked. 

Mr. Sixes. Do any of the Reserve components fit into the tabulation 
of strategic reserves ? 

General Taytor. They do not. Actually if we committed the 
strategic reserve divisions, we would need some reserve units to give 
the proper balance. But in the tabulation the Army’s strategic re- 
serve is all active Army. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Sikes, I think you put your finger on some- 
thing that is quite important involving a misconception—this term 
“strategic reserve.” There is a difference between this and “reserve 
forces.” 

Mr. Sixes. I think that is true, particularly for some who have not 
had military experience. 
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Secretary Brucker. I wonder if we would not be a lot better off if 
we could coin a new word for “strategic reserve” so it will not be 
misunderstood. 

Mr. Srxes. The word “reserve” is strongly imprinted in the mind 
of the average civilian as something having to do with the National 
Guard or Reserve units? 

Mr. Miter. If you do that, you will change military terminolo 
back to the year 1. It will be awful hard to make it understood. 
Long before we had civilian components they had reserves in battle. 

General Taytor. Let me take that under consideration. 

Mr. Srxes. The average person who knows about Reserve units is 
not thinking about reserves in battle. He thinks of the Reserve units 
in his own area. 

Mr. Mituer. That is not what all our schools have taught. 


TRANSITION TO ATOMIC CONCEPT 


Mr. Srxes. Does the Army, General Taylor, feel that the transi- 
tion to the atomic concept of warfare is too rapid ? 

General Taytor. I do not think it is something we can control, Mr. 
Sikes. Technology is giving to us this capability and also to the 
enemy, so that we must utilize and absorb these weapons just as rapidly 
as they become operational. 

Personally, if I had the power, I would never have had an atomic 
weapon, but now that it is a factor we have to recognize and adjust to 
it. 

RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. Sixes. Let me go back to reserves for just a moment. I am 
talking of Reserve components. 

I note the money you are requesting is substantially the same as 
that a year ago. Does that mean Reserve strength is not expected to 
go up or down ? 

Secretary Brucker. Reserve strength is going to stay pretty much 
asis. Itis going up a little but for the next year it will stay at 700,000 
with the National Guard having 400,000 and the Army Reserve 300,000, 
which is about at the National Guard level. They are 406,000. The 
United States Army Reserve as such is coming up, the USAR. They 
will reach 300,000 by the end of fiscal 1958, so that the strength of 
the guard is leveling off, while the strength of the USAR is coming 
up. 

TRANSITION TO ATOMIC CONCEPT 


Mr. Sues. I asked if the Army thinks the transition to the atomic 
concept of warfare is too rapid. I realize it is a product of the times 
and we have to progress with new concepts. 

Now is there a period of particular danger during this preparation 
for atomic war? Are we leaving a significant gap in our current 
defense posture as we turn from conventional preparedness to atomic 
war capabilities ? 

Do we thereby weaken ourselves temporarily to mass assault by 
conventional weapons and tactics? 

General Taytor. No, sir; I do not feel that that is the case. These 
divisions, as I pointed out yesterday, are actually more effective 
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percentagewise with their conventional weapons than the present 
divisions. So that a division that has been reconstituted along these 
new lines will be more effective conventionally than the present 
division. 

Mr. Sixes. Will it be more effective in stopping mass assaults 
such as the Soviet or Chinese Armies are capable of launching over a 
wide front? 

General Tay or. I would say it is, although under the terms of that 
kind of warfare, I cannot conceive of not using our atomic weapons 
also. 

Mr. SrKes. The illustration that I seek to convey is the use by the 
Soviets of a mass attack over a wide front against our atomic- 
equipped elements. 

General Taytor. With our atomic weapons freely and effectively 
used, we can deal with mass attacks much better with the new 
divisions than we can with the present divisions. 

Mr. Sixes. The thing that concerns me is what may happen if our 
limited number of units capable of atomic warfare are required to 
attempt to stop a mass attack.over a wide area. It seems to me our 
units might literally be engulfed. 

General Taytor. Your point is a good one, sir. As I mentioned 
yesterday, one of the things we feel we must do in future warfare 
is fight under those conditions. Our airborne troops were thoroughly 
acustomed to that situation in World War II. It never worried them 
when they were surrounded. We must get that tactical thinking in 
every type of unit. That if we stand and fight. with the weapons we 
have, even though infiltration does occur, we can rather quickly 
destroy any such elements. 

Mr. Srkes. You discussed checkerboard deployment as a part of 
the new concept of warfare. Assuming the enemy will do likewise 
when he possesses atomic capabilities, where then will the principal 
targets be for our weapons? 

xeneral Taytor. He certainly will endeavor, as we will, to avoid 
discovery, recognizing that a target discovered is a target destroyed. 
As I visualize it, one of the principal military activities of any com- 
mander will be reconnaissance, trying to determine where the enemy 
is to be found. 

For that reason we are putting into the new division a reconnais- 
sance battalion, which will utilize all modern technology to help the 
commander find the other fellow first. It is lar gely going to be 
tactical hide-and-seek, and the one found first will be the ‘loser. 


RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. Sixes. Obviously the devastation which accompanies atomic 
warfare can mean very serious losses among our advance forces, in- 
cluding our trained regular units. Do you feel that the Reserve 
training program is developing units capable of being quickly rushed 
in to fill gaps created by this type of warfare? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Taytor. That is one of the reasons, as you know, we are 
proposing the 6-month mandatory training for all future volunteers 
into the Reserve, to include the National Guard. 
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FORCES IN NATO 


Mr. Srxes. What effect does the continuing reduction of the forces 
in NATO by our principal allies have on our own commitments or 
responsibilities toward NATO? 

General Taytor. In my judgment, it certainly does not change 
those commitments. Of course, we view with great unhappiness any 
reduction of strength on the part of our allies. How to adjust our- lo 
selves to that situation is largely a political matter. Insofar as the m 
need for our forces is concerned, certainly the need increases rather 
than diminishes if the deterrent strength of NATO drops. 

Mr. Srxes. We are fulfilling our NATO obligations to the letter, 
are we not? 


, - 
General Taytor. Yes, sir. st 
Mr. Srxes. The British apparently plan to reduce their commit- n 


ments to NATO, the French already have reduced theirs, the Ger- 
mans are some 2 years behind the schedule we had anticipated they 


would be able to maintain. That leaves NATO in a rather shaky 


position, does it not? t 
General Taytor. I would say it weakens NATO military strength, 
sir, insofar as its ground strength is concerned. t 


Mr. Froop. I did not hear the answer, General. 

General Taytor. Insofar as its ground strength is concerned. I 
am thinking primarily in terms of Army strength. 

Mr. Strxes. Do you feel we should attempt to put more forces into 
NATO in order to give greater assurance of our ability to hold the 
ground if there were to be an attack? 

General Tartor. No, sir. I personally do not feel that we should 
put more numbers into NATO. I think we should be improving our 
quality all the while and assure our allies that they will have the 
support of our best weapons in case of an emergency; meanwhile, 
through other channels we should urge them to discharge their obliga- 
tion to the letter. 


CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. Srxes. Has there been a reprograming in any material way of 
the Army’s plans, policies, or procurement due to the crisis in the 
Middle East? 

General Tayror. No, sir, not in any significant way. Of course, 
before the recent announcements we had been watching the Middle 
East for a long time with very great attention. Undoubtedly, recent 
events have sharpened our military interest in the area. Certainly it 
urges us to reappraise our military-aid programs in the area and to 
verify that we have enough specialists in our officer corps primarily, 
men who are familiar with the Middle East and who speak the lan- 
guage. ; 

It has not changed any program in the sense of changing our 
military unit structure or anything like that. 

Mr. Stxes. To what extent have the Russian technological advances 
and production of new weapons caused reprograming within the 
Army ? 

General Tayzor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Sixes. Are we ahead in battlefield weapons? 
General Taytor. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


RUSSIAN TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. What do we know about their training program? How 
long is their basic training program? How long is their present enlist- 
ment? Do you know? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to have a statement on their training pro- 
gram, what opportunities they give for advancement from the ranks, 
something about their officer training, their sources of officers. I do 
not believe that type of information has been provided for this record 
before. 

General Taytor. I will provide it. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished to 
the committee. ) 

Mr. Srxrs. Do we know of any new Russian weapons for their army 
that have not yet been announced or that are not of public knowledge? 

yeneral Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


QUALITY OF INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 


Mr. Sixes. Our intelligence services do not seem to have been well 
informed in advance on emergencies occurring in recent years. I refer 
to our lack of advance know ledge on the British and French action in 
Suez, and to the action of the Israeli Government in the Gaza str ip. 

Do we get sufficient intelligence about the Russian armed forces, 
their : stockpiling of supplies, ‘their development of new weapon and 
other important activities, for us to feel that we know reasonably 
well what they are doing? 

General Taytor. This should be off the record, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRAINING OF ROK ARMY 


Mr. Srxes. Secretary Brucker spoke of the Army of the Republic of 
Korea, and as I have said previously the training of that army, I 
think, was one of the outstanding ace ‘omplishments : to which our own 
people have contributed in recent years. 

Are the training standards of the Korean Army maintained as they 
were a few years ago when we were more closely aware of its capa- 
bilities ? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Sikes, I was over there in December a year 
ago and made quite a detailed inspection. At that time they put on a 
field maneuver with live ammunition, tanks, and all the rest. I 
observed it personally and went out in the field along the line. 

I was very favorably impressed with the Korean command and also 
the noncoms and the followup—in fact with the whole maneuver. 
While I appreciate it was planned and arranged, nevertheless I 
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watched the thing very carefully and had advice from military experts 
that were with me at the time. General White and General Lemnitzer 
were there and others, and they all commented. In relating this to you 
I can say it was unanimously agreed that they were on a high level, 
they were coming along exactly as had been expected, and our people 
were satisfied with the progress. 


NATIONALIST CHINESE FORCES 


Mr. Srxes. Are the forces on Taiwan on a comparable basis? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; they are. Again I saw them in field 
maneuvers with live ammunition—the same type of field maneuver 
except it was the taking of a hill. 

r. Srxes. Those forces have not been tested in warfare in their 
present units or organization. 

Secretary Brucker. Their forces have not. 

Mr. Srxes. Therefore its effectiveness is largely unknown, but they 
look good ; do they ? 

Secretary Brucker. They do. I inquired into the age because you 
have all heard of the fact that the Chinese Nationalist Army is of a 
high age. I went into that as carefully as I could under the circum- 
stances. 

I was assured at the time that they had reduced the average age of 
the army by 18 months, which is quite a reduction. They have “re- 
cruited” Taiwanese—young fellows from Taiwan into the army and 
they have let the old Nationalist Chinese out and have gotten them 
jobs. They have resolved their problem that way. 

Mr, Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Did you inquire as to the attitude of the Taiwanese toward. the 
Chinese ? 

Secretary Brucker. I did. While I was unable to discuss person- 
ally and had to do it through interpreters I find that the Taiwanese 
were friendly toward the Nationalist Chinese, that the men who were 
the Taiwanese in the army were friendly to their disposition in the 
army. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a new development. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, because previous to that time there had 
been a great question about it. That is what prompted me, as you 
have indicated here, and that is what they said, that there was a great 
deal more cooperation by the rank and file of the Taiwanese than there 
had been previously. 

Mr. Miiter. Would you yield for one more question? 

Is there a sufficient Oa on the island to maintain the neces- 
sary personnel in an army of that size? 

Secretary Brucker. That is a difficult thing to answer because in 
perpetuity I would not think it could go on the way it is. It cannot be 
unless it is supported, of course, partially or almost entirely by the 
United States, hae in my opinion the economy will not support 


it at that level permanently. 

Mr. Mittrr. I am thinking of the number of men, Is the popula- 
tion sufficiently large? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, the population is sufficiently large to 
maintain the divisions they had. They were in a very high state 
of readiness as far as one could see. General Lemnitzer was with 
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me and commented favorably about it. I am not reporting just my 
own estimate but what General Lemnitzer told me of his up-to-date 
résumé. 

JAPANESE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. Sixes. What is the status of the Japanese forces? 

Secretary Brucker. The Japanese are just building their army. 

Mr. Stxes, Actually they have been “just building” for so long and 
have been in “token status” for so long it appears that there is really 
no desire either on their part or on ours to build strong Japanese 
military forces. 

Secretary Brucker. I found this about the Japanese ground forces. 
Those who are in the Japanese army are good soldiers. I saw them 
again in field maneuvers. ‘That also was General Lemnitzer’s estimate 
of it. 

However, they are dragging their feet in building their ground 
forces, and there is no doubt about the fact that they are not pushing 
it. I personally spoke to the top Japanese officials about this matter 
during my inspection trip out there. 

Mr. Stxes. I am very glad you did that. They should be prepared 
to share in the defense of the area. Our postwar contributions to 
Japan have been very heavy. 

Secretary Brucker. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRAINING OF ALLIED FOREIGN DIVISIONS 


Mr. SrKes. Let me ask you about your statement that our Army 
troops are directly engaged in helping to train more than 200 allied 
foreign divisions. Are you not placing a rather optimistic interpreta- 
tion on that? How many of those divisions are ready for use? 

Secretary Brucker. We have a tabulated set of statistics. There 
is not any doubt about the fact that there is a wide spectrum in the 
readiness pattern, extending all the way from just barely ready to 
a very high state of readiness among those 211 divisions. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you supply for this committee’s use a table showing 
where those divisions are and the state of their development ? 

(The information requested is classified and furnished to the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Srxes. Do we have any information to indicate the Chinese 
Communists are developing atomic capabilities? 

Secretary Brucker. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Srkes. Referring again to your statement, Mr. Secretary, I 
quote : 

The missile master can operate independently or inconjunction with the Air 
Force SAGE system when that system becomes operational. 

You are speaking of the progress we are making in electronics. Do 
we know anything about the progress the enemy is making in jam- 
ming our electronics system ? 

Secretary Brucker. We have a man from research and development 
who can speak on that subject. This should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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BRAINWASHING 


Mr. Sixes. What emphasis is placed on defense against brainwash- 
ing in Army training today? 

General Tayror. As you know, following the adoption of the code 
of conduct, the Army instituted throughout its school system formal 
instruction in the meaning of the code and injected therein all devices 
we could think of which might assist in building up resistance to that 
kind of technique. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like your answer for the record to be enlarged 
to show how much time is given to this, how much emphasis is plac ced 
at each level of training if you will. 

General Taytor. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


TRAINING IN THE CODE OF CONDUCT 


1. Army training policies and objectives in support of the Code of Conduct 
are outlined in two training circulars, DA TC 21-1 and 21-2. DA TC 21-1 
“Code of Conduct,” dated 7 October 1955, prescribes that instruction in the 
salient features of the Code will be given to all Army personnel. Further 
implementation of the overall program, which concerns the Code, the principles 
for which it stands, and other matters related to the actions of some of our 
prisoners of war in Korea, is covered in DA TC 21-2, “Training for Individual 
Combat Effectiveness,” dated 3 November 1955. 

2. Current implementation of the DA training circulars includes the following: 

a. ATP 21-114, Basic Combat Training Program, includes 3-hour block of 
instruction on the subject: “Code of Conduct and Rules of Land Warfare to 
include Geneva Conventions.” In addition, Code of Conduct training is listed 
as a subject appropriate for integrated and concurrent training in the following 
ATP 21-114 instruction periods: Military Justice (6 hours) ; Troop Information 
(2 hours); and Intelligence Training (4 hours). Other instructional areas 
within this ATP that strive to strengthen individual beliefs are the indoctrina- 
tional subjects such as: Achievements and Traditions of the Army (1 hour), 
and Character Guidance (4 hours). 

b. Within the Army officer school system, instruction directly concerning the 
Code of Conduct is a part of Evasion and Survival Training. CONARC, Train- 
ing Memorandum No. 7, dated 3 April 1956, prescribes the following minimum 
instruction periods, under the subject of Evasion and Survival Training: Officer 
Candidate Courses—1 hour; Branch Officers Basic Courses—2 hours: Regular 
and Associate Branch Company/Battery Officers Course—1 hour. 

ec. In officer training programs, at USMA, 3 hours out of a block of 34 hours 
in Leadership for the First Class is devoted to the subject “Responsibilities 
Under Code of Conduct.” Within the ROTC courses, during the 4th vear,. ATP 
145-60 prescribes training in the Code of Conduct as part of a 6-hour period 
devoted to officer indoctrination. 

d. Because of varying operational requirements, the training programs adopted 
by the Overseas Commands in direct support of the Code are from 2 to 11 hours 
in duration. However, the majority of replacements who reported overseas 
during the last year have previously received training as outlined in the preceding 
paragraphs, prior to movement overseas. 

8. The Army does not have a survival school such as that conducted by the 
Air Force for selected Air Crew members at Stead Air Force Base, Reno, Nevada. 
However, specialized training in survival techniques is within the scope of 
Ranger training conducted at The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia, and 
training conducted by Army Special Forces Units stationed at Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina. In addition to this advanced form of survival training, all male 
Army personnel receive training in evasion and escape tochmsques as prescribed 
by DA TC 621-1 “Evasion and Eseape Training,” dated 25 February 1955. This 
training is divided in three phases, as follows: 

a. Phase I is given during basic combat training. It presents indoctrination 
training in procedures and techniques for evasion and escape by the individual 
soldier, and it is an orientation on what may be expected by the soldier nnder 
enemy interrogation. 
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b. Phase II is a preembarkation requirement for allqemale Army personnel. 
Unlike Phase I which is general in nature, Phase II is a classified briefing con- 
ducted by officers specially trained for this duty. The instruction is directed 
toward the specific oversea area for which the men are destined. 

c. Phase III is conducted by all Army oversea commands. During this phase, 
the points made during phases I and II are discussed in greater detail in the 
light of local requirements. This phase is concerned with the methods and 
techniques of evasion and eScape as they apply to the overall training of the 
respective commands. 

4. During all forms of unit field training, starting with small-unit problems, 
progressing through annual unit-training tests, and including the conduct of 
large-scale maneuvers and exercises, the principles and techniques of all pre- 
vious training in support of the Code are applied. Under these conditions maxi- 
mum practical application of escape and evasion training is obtained. ‘Troops 
are confronted with circumstances of isolation and possible capture. If taken 
prisoner, they are subjected to interrogation, indoctrination, and exploitation by 
the opposing side; but at all times they reserve their right and duty to escape. 

5. The primary objective of Army training in support of the Code of Conduct 
is to increase unit fighting strength and individual will to resist. In no way 
does this training assume the approach of merely training soldiers on how to 
behave as prisoners of war. For this reason the Army does not believe its training 
objectives can be attained by any one period of instruction or capsuled schoo) 
course, but rather our training must be integrated and continued throughout 
the careers of all ground soldiers in order to promote fully the concept of con- 
tinuing the fight and avoiding capture, even when isolated from other friendly 
forces. 

6. Assessment of the progress being made in the implementation of training 
measures in support of the Code is continuing within the Army. Changes and 
additions to the program, as may be required, will be made to further the primary 
objective of increasing unit fighting strength and individual will to resist. 


6-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Have you any information regarding the cost of train- 
ing 6-month trainees in comparison with the cost of t ‘aining Regular 
Army units? 

General Taytor. I would say there is little difference. That is, 
if we took a Regular Army soldier and ran him through the same 
6 months’ training, there is little difference because this training is 
exactly what we would give our soldiers if we had a 6-month program 
for them. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it true that the emphasis which has been placed on 
the 6-month program because your desire to make it succeed—and 
apparently it is succeeding—is it true that such emphasis by recruiters 
is hurting the recruiting program of the Regular services? 

Secretary Brucker. I think I could say that is not hurting. I 
have heard of no complaints of its hurting recruitment for the Regular 
service. 

On the contrary, several of the boys who have gone through the 
6-month training program have joined the Regular Establishment 
both from the National Guard and from the USAR; so it 1s acting 
as a sort of feeder for the Regular Army in the sense that a lot of 
them go on and enlist in the Regular Army and continue their service 
there. 

UNIT PRIDE 


Mr. Stxrs. You mentioned the value of maintaining esprit de corps, 
and I could not endorse anything more strongly. What steps are you 
taking to keep each man in his own unit? Pride in a unit is one of 
the most important things we can have in the military services. We 
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in the American seryices have gotten away from that concept through 
the years. Largely we have handled a man as a number; putting him 
in one unit for basic training, another unit for advanced training, and 
likely as not using him as a replacement in another unit when he 
fights. He never belongs to any particular unit for every long. 

In the old days a man stayed with his unit nearly all the time he was 
in the service and that unit to him became the best one in the service. 
He would fight at the drop of a hat for it. 

General Tayrtor. The Secretary mentioned the fact that we are now 
trying to institutionalize our regiments. I would like to emphasize 
what that means as a practical matter. Since in the reorganization of 
our divisions, in the infantry and airborne divisions we now need five 
units at the regimental level, there is created a need for more regi- 
ments than we have today. So we have gone over the historical record 
of all our regiments and have selected those which have such battle 
distinctions that they should be perpetuated. This will be approxi- 
mately half the number of regiments we need. 

Now we are going to call this unit in the new divisions which corre- 
sponds to the regiment a battle group. For example, we will have the 
1st Battle Group, 1st Infantry. That will be incorporated in a divi- 
sion. Then in another division further down the line, we will have 
the 2d Battle Group, 1st Infantry, and we could in time of general 
mobilization have the 10th Battle Group, 1st Infantry. The regiment 
becomes the important link between the man and the service. He has 
a regiment in which he will have pride; it will have battle streamers, 
and he will learn its history and we think he will want to stay in it. 
We make it possible for him to stay by rotating combat units between 
foreign service and home. So conceivably a man could enlist in a regi- 
ment today and spend his entire service in it. 

Mr. Sixes. You do subscribe to the importance of letting a man be 
permanently a part of a unit and helping to develop unit spirit? 

General Taytor. Very much so, sir. I can say we have not paid 
enough attention to that in the past. Furthermore, the unit cannot be 
too large. I found in war usually the pride was in the smaller unit, 
not at the division level. 


MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Srxes. I think I would like to have some information about the 
status of maintenance of facilities; how much deferred maintenance 
is there, the general status of the maintenance program now? Do you 
want to prepare a complete statement for the record on that ? 

General Lawton. Yes. 

Mr. Srxzs. I want a complete statement on the whole maintenance 
picture. 

General Lawton. I will be glad to furnish that. 

Mr. Srxes. And show how much money, if any, has been diverted 
from maintenance to other purposes from the 1957 budget. 

Mr. Forp. Could you trace that back for several years? 

Mr. Sixes. That would be good. 

General Lawton. We will do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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STATUS OF MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


The objective of the Department of the Army is to maintain facilities to a 
standard which will afford protection and preservation without undue deteriora- 
tion. Funds available for maintenance do not always permit attainment of this 
objective. The work which must be deferred from this lack of funds is reported 
annually from all field establishments as deferred maintenance. Specifically, 
the Army classifies ‘deferred maintenance” as that work of a strictly maintenance 
nature which prudent engineering and management experience indicates should 
be accomplished immediately, but which must be deferred due to lack of funds. 

The estimated values of the backlog of deferred maintenance existing at Army 
installations for the fiscal years 1955 through 1957 are shown on the attached 
chart. 

The backlog of deferred maintenance increases when the total funds are insuffi- 
cient to prevent deterioration. In fiscal year 1955, the backlog increased $5 
million when total funds available fell short of the requirement. At the fiseal 
year 1957 budget hearing before this committee it was estimated that the backlog 
of deferred maintenance would be $100 million worldwide at the end of fiscal year 
1956. We are glad to report that the application of additional funds for mainte- 
nance during the last quarter of fiscal year 1956 prevented the backlog from reach- 
ing $100 million as reported to the committee. As shown on the chart, the backlog 
was held to $80 million as of the end of fiscal year 1956. The $20 million directed 
by the committee to be used for deferred maintenance was completely obligated. 

The $10 million for deferred maintenance in fiscal year 1957 is programed as 
directed by the committee. However, in spite .of the application of this $10 
million to deferred maintenance the overall funds available for maintenance will 
not prevent an estimated $4 million backlog increase to $84 million as shown on 
the chart unless additional funds become available for maintenance as in fiscal 
year 1956. 

Report No. 2104, Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 84th 
Congress, stated: “The committee is advised that during the current fiscal year, 
all services diverted to other purposes funds appropriated for repairs and pre- 
ventive maintenance of buildings and other structures * * * funds hereafter 
appropriated for all types of repair and maintenance of buildings and structures 
should not be diverted.” The Army position with respect to use of funds appro- 
priated for these activities for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 is shown 
below. These data indicate that the Army is applying funds appropriated for 
maintenance of facilities without diversions to other purposes. 
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Appropriation: 
Normal] repair and utilities activities as appropriated __------ ..--------| $394, 430,000 | $409, 000, 000 
Deferred maintenance, directed by Congress... _-----.------ sama 20, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 000 
iit Tn tis wh ces Maile anata dbname ewes bike kaaen aac 414, 430, 000 419, 000, 000 
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NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Sixes. I have one more question, which has to do with the 
National Guard. I am quoting from the Washington Daily News 
of yesterday, Tuesday, February 5. The headline says, “ Army men 
still insist guard is escape hatch.” That is an ill-considered state- 
ment which I resent and to which I strongly object. 

Is that the feeling of the people on your statf, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Brucker. On the contrary, we are endeavoring and the 
whole purpose of this is to strengthen and help the guard. We are 
ready to get underneath the problem to help the rec ruitment, to do 

everything we can to build it. There is absolutely nothing in support 
of that headline. On the contrary, we are very friendly to the guard 
and have expressed it. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you telling me that neither the Army, nor your 
office, nor your staff, feel that the guard is an escape hatch and that 
its personnel try to use it as an escape hatch to avoid active duty? 

Secretary Brucker. I say that officially and personally because I 

ras a member of the National Guard myself. Forty-two years ago 
this summer I enlisted as a private in the Michigan National Guard. 
I was a member of that guard when it went to the Mexican border 
in 1916. In World War I, I served with the 42d Rainbow Division, 
made up of 27 State National Guards and the District of Columbia. 
I was also Governor of the State and had to do with the guard. 

So it is just out of context to believe otherwise when I say that 
there is no other thought than that we are trying to help the guard 
to help itself. That really is what it is all about. 

Mr. Sixes. I can understand your desire to have the guard dev velop 
a higher state of combat readiness because when war comes again, it 
will come fast and we must have trained men in immediate readiness 
for service. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. We need to have all Reserve components as well 
trained as we possible can. However, the 6 months’ training require- 
ment is arousing a great deal of opposition. I will not go into that. 
It has been done elsewhere. But I, for one, do feel it would be 
highly preferable to break that requirement into two 3-month periods 
or one 4-month period.Then it would have a much less serious effect 
on National Guard strength, and it would not interfere with a man’s 
schooling. 

I respectfully refer you to the fact that the Army basic-training 
program is only 8 weeks. That is the fundamental training which is 
most needed by the new enlistee. 

Secretary Brucker. I would like to have General Taylor say a 
word about. that, because that goes to the crux of the whole matter. 

General Taytor. The real issue, from the point of view of the Chief 
of Staff, is the requirement to meet a mobilization schedule that moves 
fast enough to give this country the defense it requires. 

This means that certam Reserve units, such as the Antiaircraft 
Reserve units, on D-day have to be able to. man the guns and shoot 
without further training. It me: ins, in a matter of weeks after D-day, 
that certain units, to include certain guard divisions, should be ready 
to go overseas and fight. It is not a question then, of just giving 
survival tr aining to the men, such as 8 weeks’ training, or even the 
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4 months’ survival training required by law. A man cannot go over- 
seas, as you know, under Public Law 51, without 4 months’ training, 
It is not just that requirement for individual training, but it is to 
have Reserve units which are constantly improving through unit 
training back in the armories and in summer periods. 

Now these units are compelled to do individual training over and 
over and over again. They never reach that proficiency which would 
allow them to be deployed at the rate which the defense of the country 
requires in time of war. 

Mr. Srxes. We can defer further discussion on this subject until 
we reach the training programs. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Norretu. I only have one question. 

I have great confidence in the Secretary of the Army and in all 
his people, but I know that the American people rightly have great 
confidence in General Taylor as a soldier. I will not say anything 
about the Secretary of the Army and others, except that I have great 
confidence in them. 

MAXIMUM EFFORT 


General Taylor, I do want to know from you, as a soldier, whether 
you are satisfied that we are making our maximum effort, as far as 
the Army is concerned, in the next fiscal year in regard to this money 
we are spending. I know you will tend to it as best you can, and as a 
soldier do you think now that we are doing our maximum effort, as 
far as the Army is concerned, in the next Ascal year ? 

General Taytor. I pause on the words “maximum effort,” because, 
obviously, we could spend more money, have more men training, and 
that kind of thing. We are making a reasonable effort in proportion 
to the threat which faces us. 

Mr. Norreti. Taking everything into consideration that you have to 
consider, you would say you are making a reasonable effort, as you 
see it, and that reasonable effort, if you consider all angles, is the 
maximum effort. Is that right? 

General Taytor. Again I pause on “maximum effort,” sir. I would 
stress that the Army, plus the Navy, plus the Air Force, their budgets 
and the forces that will be generated thereby, represent an effort which, 
to me, is adequate for the immediate situation. 

Mr. Norrett. That is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Secretary, there is no need of my rehashing the 
information which my colleagues have already obtained from you. I 
am very much interested in it, however. I am not sure that this 
point has been raised. 

We hear so much about the necessity of changing our plans, and 
things of that sort. We hear so much about atomic weapons and that 
kind of thing. 

I am reminded of 1941, when we had Pearl Harbor. At that time 
we thought we were in much better shape than it developed we were, 
that we had dummy guns around the Capitol. I do not know that I 
was excited about it. Some of our colleagues were. That was rela- 
tively a minor matter. 
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However, we had lots of young men training for war that had to use 
dummy guns and things of that sort. We hear all the time about the 
new day and atomic weapons and things of that sort. 

Actually, how well prepared are we insofar as actually having 
atomic weapons? How many are there, and are they in the small-gun 
category, and does the Army have them, or are they something still 
on the drawing boards to a degree or something we can say we will 
have? 

I would like to know how many such weapons we have and what 
percentage of your Department has them available for actual use, 
their nature and kind. 

I would like to know this, also, because questions have been raised. 
Actually, do we have enough fissionable material to meet these needs? 
This is probably a matter which has to be answered off the record, but 
I just raise the question with you. 

General Tayior. Let me answer this off the record. 

Mr. Warrren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr, Warren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, I always feel better when I hear you 
describe the capability of our Army. It is reassuring to hear the 
statements you have made to us on this visit. 


ARMY PROGRESS 


I take it you are perfectly satisfied with the progress the Depart- 
ment of the Army is making, and that you feel we have the best Army 
we have ever had in peacetime. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 


D-DAY FORCE 


Mr. Anprews. What would be our D-day strength of fighting men 
if we got in a war overnight ? 
Secretary Brucker. That was the chart which the Chief of Staff 
gave here. I can ey get that number for you. 
y 


Mr. Anvrews. Roughly 600,000, as I remember it. 
Secretary Brucker. About that; I would say that is roughly the 
figure. 


General Taytor. Exclusive of Reserve forces. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Then how many could we expect to have ready to 
fight on D-day from our Reserve forces, including the National 
Guard ? 

Secretary Brucker. That would be a phased operation, because 
there are various levels of preparation. If the 6-month training is 
adopted we would be able to carry out a sort of precision performance 
schedule of Reserve units coming in, starting with the National Guard 
first, which we want to keep as the first line. 

The USAR, the Army Reserve, is coming up fast, because they are 
being filled with the 6-month and prior service people, particularly 
the people who come back after 2 years in the draft with all of that 
service. The USAR strength is rising rapidly. 
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So therefore we are endeavoring to get the guard filled with the 
6-month active duty trained personnel to keep it qualified to keep its 
place in the line of deters. 

To get back to the answer to the question which you asked, certain 
divisions of the National Guard—the exact number is classified—are 
to be ready following D-day. They have a period of time following 
that for mobilization and to make sure and check everything on the 
ground. Then they start to be outloaded or to leave after a 13-week 
training period and from that time on those divisions will be gone. 
The rest of the 27 National Guard divisions would be expected to come 
right along in that time phase and consistent with their degree of 
perfection and equipment would likewise take their places. 

In the meantime, the USAR divisions are coming into their own 
and they likewise would become available to move in. So, it is a ques- 
tion of the phasing of those. 

Now, all together there will be 700,000 in Reserve units, in a paid 
status, by the end of fiscal 1958, of which one could expect, from what 
I save said here, that over a variety of periods, depending upon their 
combat readiness, they could be relied upon to back up the Regular 
Establishment. 





BRAIN WASHING 


Mr. Anvrews. I have one other question with reference to the ques- 
tion Mr. Sikes asked about brainwashing. What are you doing to 
prepare our men against brain washing experiences? Last fall with 
several other members of this committee I visited a school which the 
Air Force operates out in Nevada. I think we all agreed it was a very 
fine school. The Air Force is giving all of their officers training in 
that school. Does the Army have such a school ? 

General Taytor. We have no specific school for the purpose, but we 
give instruction related to this matter in a number of places, which I 
will report in the paper requested by Mr. Sikes. 

(The matter referred to appears on p. 436.) 

Mr. Anvrews. Are you familiar with that Air Force group? 

General Tayror. No, sir: I am not. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley. 


6-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritry. Mr Secretary, I am interested in the progress that has 
been made in training men under the 6-months program and integrat- 
ing them into the Reserve forces. Are you satisfied with the progress 
which has been made in that program ? 

Secretary Brucker. I am satisfied. I am not asking the Congress 
to make any changes in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. We will live 
with it. We will make it go the way it is, with volunteer enlistments. 

While I cannot say that I am completely satisfied that it has oper- 
ated without a flaw, because there have been places where we have 
failed and not done our best, we have learned from it. We have at the 
moment 50,000, and we are going at the rate of 1,100 a week, and that 
is pretty good progress in that field. 

Mr. Rirry. In your statement on page 14 I read where you have 
approximately 20,000 in training now. 
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Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Ritry. Am I mistaken that your program called for 50,000 in 
training ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. No; you are not mistaken. Our program at 
that time called for 100,000 per year or 50,000 in training at one time. 

Mr. Ritxy. You expected to have that many, did you not? 

Secretary Brucker. No. 

(The following additional information was furnished for the 
record :) 

In the very early stages, our program called for 100,000 enlistments a year 
which theoretically would produce the training load of 50,000 trainees each € 
months of which you speak. High school deferments have had the effect of 
reducing the training load and furthermore, as you know, we have never reached 
a recruiting trend which would produce 100,000 per year. It has been necessary 
to revise our program several times as we have gained experience. 

Secretary Brucker. Our present program called for 50,000 en- 
listed in the program by the time the Congress assembled. I missed it 
by about a week or two, but we are at 50,000 right now. What we 
have is that number you said, the 20,000, in training at Fort Jackson 
and various other installations around the country, in various stages 
of training, from individual basic training on through the unit train- 
ing at the end, as well as MOS training. 

hose who are not in training at the present time, the difference 
between the number who have already graduated and those in train- 
ing, represents those boys 17 to 1814 who have been allowed to await 
completion of their high school courses. That is covered under the 
act, the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. They are ready and are coming 
along as soon as the school term is over. In general we will take them 
on, either next year, or later, after they graduate or leave school. We 
will take them whenever they come, but they are committed to come. 

Mr. Ritxy. What is your ‘capacity for training men under this 6- 
months program? What is the full capacity in all of the stations 
that you have assigned for that purpose ? 

Secretary Brucker. We have not really reached the capacity. The 
Army is ready to take whatever is necessary to meet our commitments 
under this program. Certainly we can take all the USAR portions 
into camps that we now have. As to the National Guard, if they 
follow the 6-months program, that would simply add numbers to our 
existing camps. Iam positive that we could take them. 

General Taytor. As the Secretary says, sir, we can take them. 


CAPACITY OF RESERVE TRAINING SCHOOL 


Mr. Ritry. What is your present capacity ? 

General Taytor. We have deliberately designed this program on a 
flexible basis so that the ceiling can go up as the demand goes up. 
Initially I checked to see if we could take 50,000 at a single time, and 
Iam sure we could. I do not say that is necessarily the ceiling. We 
will take whatever the load requires. 

Mr. Ritey. I can well understand that, but I am still under the 
impression that you had hoped to get 50,000 under training at one time. 

General Taytor. We were always able to. 

Mr. Ritey. Possibly I am mistaken, but I think that was your 
target. 
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General Taytor. I do not know exactly how it was expressed. 

Secretary Brucker. There was originally a target of 50,000 to be 
in training at one time. The target has aad revised to 20,000 in 
training and 50,000 enlisted in the program and on their way through 
the program by the time Congress met. 

You will remember that we said we would give you an honest year 
of results and then you could see what you wanted to do. Our pro- 
gram was to get 50,000 enlistments. That is a considerable number 
when it applies to the number of divisions we have raised. It has 
been conservatively estimated that we have raised several divisions, 
if you compute the number who have enlisted including those who 
have completed and those there now. 


CONTINUED TRAINING 


Mr. Rizxy. Now, Mr. Secretary, what is the setup for the continued 
training of these men when they complete the 6-months course and 
o back into private life? Just a much refresher training do they 
1ave to take, at what periods would they take it, and where would 
they take it? 
a Brucker. General Taylor can relate the training aspects 
of this. 

General Taytor. As you know, sir, these men are enlisted in a unit 
before we get them for the 6-months training. They come to us with 
an indication from the unit commander of what the specific job is 
that man is going to fill back in his unit. For example, a man would 
come in with an indication he should be trained as a radio operator. 
He would get 6 weeks of basic training at a given station, which 
would be 1 of the 6 big stations. Then he would go to a place where 
he would get the signal communications training designed to make 
him fill his specific military MOS. He would return then to his 
company, assuming it is a company, in his hometown, and start attend- 
ing drills, 48 2-hour drills for a year, and the summer camp for 2 
weeks. 

He will receive two things in his training. The first is on-the-job 
training at his specialty in his unit which will allow him to retain his 
level of training. The second is training as a member of a military 
team. In other words, he will be doing unit training in his organi- 
zation. It is the on-the-job work and individual maintenance of pro- 
ficiency plus his contribution to the unit training which result from 
this system. 

Mr. Ruy. Is that work with his unit largely paperwork or it 
practical work ? 

General Taytor. It should be practical work. 

Mr. Ritry. How are you going to know that he is getting practical 
work? He may be in some other line of private endeavor and may 
not be able to get work in civilian life in the line of his MOS. 

General Tartor. No, sir. 

Mr. Rimey. The only training and refresher training he will get 
is through his unit. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. He will continue his specialized train- 
ing in his unit as a member of that unit, which of course may not be 
related to his civil occupation at all. It may or it may not be. 
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The trouble has been in the past that the Reserve units, either 
of the Guard or the Organized Reserve, have been so low in the unit 
level of training that the man has just received over and over again 
training in the simple skills which he has attained. 

Mr. Ritey. And a lot of them are losing interest as a result; are 
they not ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. But the new program should strengthen 
these units enormously, and hence provide a training ground for these 
very well trained young men. 

Mr. Ritxy. The very fine training you give them is not going to 
do them any good unless it is continuous, because changes come too 
rapidly, and unless you practice your assignments and your MOS 
you are certainly going to lose your capability. Is that not right? 

General Taytor. That is correct and particularly so if this unit is 
not trained as a military team. However, the program is self-correc- 
tive, in my judgment, and if you will give us 2 or 3 more years, I 
think you will be surprised. 

Mr. Ritey. I have heard a lot of complaints about the men repeat- 
ing over and over again what they have learned in camp, and not 
learning anything new. As a consequence they are losing interest. 

General TayLor. That is because they have the untrained men all 
around them. If they were all trained they could go forward together. 

Mr. Ritey. How are you going to cure that ? 

General Taytor. By the application of this program. 

Mr. Ritey. If you keep on feeding the men in, they are going to 
adopt the policies already in existence, and they are not going to 
improve while they are feeding in. 

General Taytor. While they are a minority that is true, but once 
they become preponderant that will change. As you are aware, start- 
ing next August our 2-year enlistees must go into the Reserve com- 
ponents following their active duty. We are going to get an input 
there which will raise the trained component very rapidly. 

Mr. Ritey. Is that the only thing you have in mind to improve the 
situation ? 

General Taytor. Plus the constant effort which is being made to 
recruit directly for the Reserves. 

Mr. Rizey. I am frankly worried about it, because I think the 
mental attitude of the men is going to have a lot to do with their 
efficiency. 

General Taytor. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Riixy. I think that is one of the things we need to work on and 
correct. 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Now, Mr. Secretary, as you know, I am tremendously interested 
in the business management of the Army, and I know that you are. 
We have, to a certain extent, a limitation on the amount of money 
that can be spent for any one of the services. It may not be actually 
limited in dollars, but certainly there is a spending limit. Conse- 
quently we are going to obtain the most efficient use of the dollars 
that we have at our command. 

Now, what is the Army doing to improve its efficiency in procure- 
ment and maintenance management ? 
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Secretary Brucker. I would like to ask Under Secretary Finucane 
to answer that question. 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Riley, we have made some great strides in the 
last 4 or 5 years, as you know, I think dictated by several facts. 

One which you mentioned was that we want to put every dollar 
we can into our fighting efficiency, so we are forced to progress in a 
modern way with our inventories and our management of material 
and logistics. We have, as you know, with the electronic accounting 
machines and with the various techniques of internal control reorgan- 
ized completely the entire business end of the Army in our financial 
management program. 

We have put in financial inventory accounting most everywhere in 
the CONUS except for small posts, as well as in overseas depots, even 
to Korea. We have gotten a level of our stocks, through experience, 
set up and streamlined on a number of items where we have put ona 
better stock control. We have reduced our worldwide Army-held 
stocks by approximately $600 million during the past 2 years. We 
have reduced our depots from something like 69 to 48 ‘in the last 
4 years. 

We have introduced project MASS (Modern Army Supply Sys- 
tem) into the Seventh Army, and tested it extensively. ‘Pr roject M ASS 
uses electronic methods of transmitting supply information from the 
foreign lands to our own warehouses here. We found out through 
experience that something like 15 percent of our items are used about 
85 percent of the time, and the other 85 percent of the items are 
‘arely used. We want to have in the forward areas large stocks of the 
items which turn over rapidly and use this line of fast transmission 
of information from the foreign field to our depots at home by elec- 
tronic means to get the items rarely needed put on an airplane and 

delivered at the field at the proper spot within the next week. 
This, of course, will cut down the pipeline enormously. It will cut 
down the amount of material we have laying around various places 
in the world. 

We are generally, I think, taking advantage of every modern tech- 
nique of accounting, speed of communication, speed of travel, and 
speed of transport possible. We feel that we have to do that. 

As to our people, who are the heart and soul of any organization, 
we have gone to the business schools of the country, starting some 3 
years ago, and have gotten numbers of accountants and poopie 
trained in modern tec hniques and have put them in our organiza 
tion. We screened 4,000 of them 2 years ago—and I could bring it up 
to date—to get 400 for our Service. We took the cream of the crop, 
and they wanted to come with us. 

We have had to make way with some of the old hands, who have 
been used to the old ways of doing things. And eventually we retired 
or moved them to other spots. 

For our officers we have a command management course at Fort 
Belvoir, which we think has been a very great success. When we 
started we did not have too much enthusiam in certain areas of our 
logistics or technical services, but we now have, I think, full classes 
and waiting lines for men to go in. 

The way we teach there is the Harvard method of case studies. 
They are by and large civilian professors from Harvard. TI think 
the name of it is the Harbridge House, for the contracting agency. 
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We have opened up schools at Fort Lee for better training of our 
people. a 7 

We have, as you know, moved well ahead in the auditing business. 
We have stepped up and given a great deal of prestige to our audit 
department. We think we are doing a better job there. We promptly 
take the audit recommendations and implement them. 

I am glad to say that the General Accounting Office is working 
closely with us, and they think enough og the improvements we have 
made to accept our audits, generally. I do not say that they do not 
go into certain areas where, if our audits show some serious deficien- 
cies, they will go in and reaudit for us. Generally I think we are mak- 
ing progress. 

If there are any specific areas which you would like to ask about, 
I would be glad to try to answer. 

Mr. Ritey. If you find a weakness on a certain station in personnel, 
or something of that nature, how do you handle it? Do you handle 
it as it is done in the business world, or are you handicapped by 
regulations ? 

Mr. Finucane. We operate within the rules of the civil service in 
the Government, and we cannot move as rapidly or as ruthlessly as a 
person would in business. I think it is just as well that we cannot, 
because your morale would collapse, and so forth, and so on. 

I think we have made judicious changes in our procedures without 
hurting the people. We have been evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary. 

General Decker, who was, when this started, the Comptroller of the 
Army, is now in Germany, and he took teams and went around and 
sold the program, rather than told the program: He went ‘to every 
place, really not the major commands but mostly the minor com- 
mands, explaining this program and telling what this program was. 
We had a lot of resistance when we started. It is hard to tell the 
senior people that what they have been doing for 30 years is all 
wrong. Youknowthe problem. 

Would you not say, General, it has been pretty well accepted ? 

General Lawton. I think it has been wholeheartedly accepted. 
Everybody is moving rapidly in the direction of improved manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Froop. I had prepared quite a session for you two fellows, but 
in the time available we are not going to be able to put on any kind 
of a show. I want to ask a half-dozen questions, and we will 
let it go at that. 

AIR TRANSPORT 


Later on we are going to go into a transport hearing anyhow. I 
am very unhappy about the airlift or transport thing. The informa- 
tion I have does not at all agree with the information you people have 
about it. Of course, I do not know whether I am right or wrong or 
whether you are right or wrong. That is what the hearing will be ‘for. 
I would like to know how you are going to get these troops simul- 
taneously to two theaters of war in the same 15 days, established and 
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safe, and things like that. What kind of aircraft do you want? Are 
you satisfied with the kind the Air Force has? Will it take the hard- 
ware for your troops? There are many things like that. We are going 
into that, if we have a transport or airlift hearing later on. I hope 
you people will be here for it. 

So you will know what at least my thinking is on the airlift thing, 
I do not know how much punching you did at the Chief of Staff leve 
when the fight went on. All of those things I would like to know. 
Since you are dictated to by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, you can only go 
so far, as you said, Mr. Secretary ; and there we are. There is a lot of 
confusion about it. It might be just plain ignorance. Whatever it is, 
I feel the country is confused and a lot of my colleagues are unhappy 
meets it. It is pretty much up in the air, despite your satisfaction 
with it. 


STRENGTH OF SETAF 


Can you tell us, either on or off the record, how many troops we 
have in the southeast NATO, Americans? 

General Taytor. Americans ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Taytor. I do not have the exact number. 

Mr. Fioop. A round number. 

General Taytor. I would not even venture a guess. All we have of 
importance in the SEATO area are the MAAG personnel, in Vietnam 
and Thailand. 

Mr. Frioop.I mean in south Europe. 

General Taytor. SETAF? 

Mr. Froop. SETAF. 

General Taytor. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Fioop. About how many ? 

General Taytor. Five thousand, nine hundred. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that what you pulled out of Austria? Is that all? 

General Tayior. Some of the troops came out of Austria. Others 
did not, because we put in different type units. 

Mr. Fxioop. How many did you take out of Austria? About 5,0004 

General Taytor. Approximately 10,000 of which about 3,000 went 
to SETAF. 

Mr. Fioop. The overall was about 10,000. We have only about 
5,000 left; is that about it ? 

Secretary Brucker. Correct. SETAF has now about 5,900. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they based north of Leghorn? Is that correct? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Foon. Is that the one Michaelis took in? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, General Michaelis. 

Mr. Fioop. Only about 5,000? 

Secretary Brucker. A little over 5,000. 

Mr. Foon. Is that an atomic support command ¢ 

General Taytor. It is two things. It is an atomic support com- 
mand and also operates the Leghorn Base. 

Mr. Froop. Is that under your classification strictly an atomic sup- 
port command? You told Mr. Sikes that you had an idea, vaguely, 
an atomic support command would entail about 4,000 Army ground 
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personnel. If that is so, that is about all you are going to have, the 
atomic support command and nothing else. 

General Taytor. That was our intent, sir, just to have the atomic 
support command plus this little supply operation. 

r. FLoop. That is the transport base at the port? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is down the coast a bit from the command ? 

General Taytor. That is right. The command is rather dispersed 
in the Northern Italy area. 

Mr. Fioop. You are satisfied that is going to be it? 

General Tayior. It is a very good outfit for the purpose. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you propose to move this atomic support com- 
mand to the Rhine if and when you have to move them ? 

General Taytor. It would not movethere. There are units with the 
Seventh Army which have a ground atomic capability. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not going to fire it there. Where are you going 
to take it if you need it? 

General Taytor. It could be very useful in Northern Italy in 
case of attack from that direction. 

Mr. Fioop. That is most unlikely. 

General Taytor. It could be moved to almost any other place. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you move it? Suppose you wanted to take it 
to Northern Africa. How would you get it there? 

General Taytor. I would fly a part of it. 

Mr. Fioop. With what? 

General Taytor. Within such a unit as this the Honest John unit 
is air transportable and can be flown. You have an airborne capa- 
bility within the unit. 

Mr. Froop. Where is the nearest United States airbase with trans- 
port to take that, in miles? 

General Taytor. I do not know, but I imagine aircraft in Europe 
could be concentrated for that purpose. 

Mr. Fioop. Thereby hangs the tale. All right. 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA FORCES 


Mr. Sikes spoke to you about the ROK business. Mr. Secretary, 
you were there and apparently you were quite pleased with the whole 
ROK show. With all deference to your exalted office of Secretary, 
because you have only been here a short time, while I am sure you 
know much more about what is going on than I do, I do not think 
you know too much more than the average civilian does about the 
ayenee performance by the ROK’s in the field of maneuvers and so 

orth. 

Have you heard about the long series of mournful complaints com- 
ing from the ROK people about. the kind of equipment they have—- 
obsolescent and obsolete—and that we do not have in our su ply 
pipelines that kind of equipment, and that we have quit stocking 
much of the spare parts for what the ROK people are using, and 
that we are going into the atomic age, as the general outlined, with an 
entirely different military concept of the formation of divisions? 

You have with the ROK people X divisions of the World War IT 
type plus 10-year troops, and that is all you have, is it not? 
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Secretary Brucker. I have heard about all of that, and I have 
taken that all into consideration. That has to do with this other 
problem of readiness in South Korea at the present time. Our 
two combat divisions are involved in that, and the steps we are taking 
to meet the problem. 

If you will permit me, I will say something off the record on that. 

Mr. Froop. Good. While you are doing it, you might tell us 
about the condition of our two divisions there with reference to this 
new warfare. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Froop. Will you pursue it for the record as far as you think 
security will permit ? 

(Further classified information will be furnished for the use of the 
committee. ) 

‘TROOPS LN GERMANY 


Mr. Fioop, Can you tell us anything in about 1 minute as to the 
relations with Germany as to our troops? Last year we had a bad 
time. You remember, we had a bad year with the troops. Those 
situations were going on and getting worse, and soonandsoon. You 
fellows were going to take a look at it. It was cleared up. 

What has happened in the last year, generally speaking in all areas 
but with particular reference to that bad German situation / 

Secretary Brucker. You mean the situation at that time? 

Mr. Froop. Yes, generally. 

Secretary Brucker. That has cleared up, Congressman Flood, and 
we are having pretty good relations now. There have been no flurries 
of any kind. There ‘have been some cases of rape and that sort of 
thing, but very few. The German press has now leveled off and I 
can say we have no trouble on our hands at the moment. 


RIFLES 


Mr. Frioop. Are we getting rid of the Garand rifle, General ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. That is still our primary rifle. We are 
looking very closely at two other possible models, but for the moment 
we are sticking with the M-1, which is the Garand. We have large 
stocks for use and expect to continue them in use. 

Mr. Foon. For a reasonable period of time, anyhow? 

General Tartor. We might, for example, buy some limited quanti- 
ties of a new rifle on a test basis, but certainly our large stocks of the 
Garand require us to use it for some time to come. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not dictating the use of rifles by your supplies, 
merely because you have stocks of them? Have you a better weapon 
around the corner? 

General Taytor. I certainly have to use my stocks as long as they 
are effective, and the M-1 is an excellent rifle. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; so was the Colt. But do you have something to- 
morrow morning which you can use which is far superior, in your 
judgment, or better for the troops than the Garand, and are you hold- 
ing it out simply because you are stuck with a lot of Garand rifles? 

General Taytor. That is only one consideration, Mr. Flood. We 
are constantly trying to make an improved model, but we want to make 
a decisive improvement. 
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Mr. Fioop. When you do that do you phase them in, or do you do 
it all at once? 

General Taytor. We will probably phase them in. 

Mr. Fioop. With the line regiments first ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And then back. Is there any expectancy of phasing 
in something beside the Garands in the next calendar year? 

General Taytor. We have adopted a new machinegun, which will 
replace the World War I models we are equipped with now. That 
will be a phased program. 

Mr. Fioop. Starting when ? 

General Taytor. In the hands of troops commencing about fiscal 
year 1959. 
* Mr. Froop. Oh. 

UNIT PRIDE 


As you know, I am tremendously interested in this pride-of-unit 
business, more especially at the regiment level. I am “old hat” at 
that kind of thing, and I am a “nut” on regiments. 

How are you going to designate the pride of regiment by regi- 
ment? I know all about the British and their dress uniforms for 
regiments and so on. You do not propose to go quite that far. I 
would not mind, but obviously we are not going to do that. 

What are you going to do about that? “Are you going to do any- 
thing at all? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. I have something on the record on that. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not mean a little bit. Now, you cannot see it, 
but do you have any good, dramatic thing? I saw you at General 
Gavin’s dinner the other night, and I was tremendously impressed. 
You looked very well—you especially. You look like an actor, any- 
how. I am telling you, you were a good-looking soldier. 

That being the case, is there any way we can do this, even if we start 
now? Can we go back and pick up something? I do not want 
Zouaves running around in red pants, and so forth, but you know what 
I mean. 

General Taytor. I made a statement on the record, which I will 
repeat, on our device of retaining the famous regiments. 

Mr. Fioop. I know what you said. I am not talking about that. 
What distinctive feature of uniform or badge are you going to give 
them? How do I know they belong to a specific famous regiment ? 

General Taytor. Of course, they are all going to get into the new 
green uniforms as fast as they can. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

General Tayrtor. That is the uniform of the Army. We want no 
modification. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

General Tayrtor. Then we will have the usual designations on the 
crossed guns and also every regiment will have a special crest which 
its men will wear. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Mr. Secretary, I join in appreciation of the 

very splendid statement which you have made to this committee and 
also the statement made by General Taylor. 
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REGULAR FORCES 


You tell us that so far as the Regular Forces are concerned we are 
going to have 1 million men, which is just about the same as we have 
in being at the present moment, as I understand it. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. And am I correct that about 67 percent of that 
total is in the combat category ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Wicctesworru. I notice that on page 2 of General Taylor’s 
statement, he says: 

The total of these forces contributing directly to deterrence represents ap- 
proximately 67 percent— 

Is that the combat ratio? 

General Taytor. That is correct. Those forces are directly identi- 
fiable as contributing to deterrence of war. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. So that there has been an increase in the last 
4 years of about 8 percent in your combat ratio ? 

General Taytor. I do not have the past figures. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I think the figure was 59 percent in 1953. If 
it was not, perhaps you will correct it when you revise your remarks. 

General Taytor. Would you like to have me read this into the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Wicateswortu. I do not want to take too much time, but please 
insert it here when you revise your remarks so that we can see the 
progress in comparison with 1953. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Percentage distribution of military strength by ‘‘Personnel categories’’ fiscal years 
1953- 
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1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

















NE SSO ih ccandondibanensackcunbeens 58.9 66. 


1 0. 9.7 66.4 65.5 

I Bo Les ncnenecanslswecnmendaqenepees 7.6 7.9 8.0 7.3 7.9 7.9 
_——- a cilidandiennnst wanenadne Snooth akedasee 2.3 2.5 3.1 6.3 "2 7.2 
RNS DORON. bcc bbincsseddthbonedecttboepecibaen 24.7 16. 6 13.7 13.9 15.9 16.8 
i eee ren 6.6 6.9 4.3 2.8 2.7 2.6 


RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. WiccLeswortrH. You point out that there is increased frontline 
fighting strength, increased mobility, and increased firepower con- 
templated in the proposed reorganization plan. 

Looking at the Reserve Forces in the so-called highlights of this 
budget, it is my understanding that you plan to go, as of the end of 
1958, to 697,000, of which 400,000 will be in the National Guard and 
297,000 in the Army Reserve. 

Secretary Brucker. Correct. 

Mr. WiceLesworTH. That apparently compares with a figure as of 
the end of the current fiscal year of 655,900, 400,000 of which will be 
in the National Guard and 255,900 in the Army Reserve. If that is 
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correct there is an overall increase contemplated here of about 41,000 
people in drill-pay status. Is that a correct statement ! 
yeneral Lawton. That is correct, sir. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. This is what makes up the Ready Reserve, is 
it not? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Over and above that, what have we in sight in 
the Obligated Reserves, if that is the correct term ? 

Secretary Brucker. The total of the Ready Reserves of the Army 
will be fixed at 1,448,000. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Does that include the 700,000 we have just been 
talking about ? 

Secretary Brucker. That includes those, that is right. It includes 
those in units and those not. That is, the Army Reserves. 

Mr. Miuurr. That includes the Guard, too? 

Secretary Brucker. Thatisright. The Guard andthe USAR. 

Mr. Mitter. And the unassigned ? 

Secretary Brucker. And the unassigned. 


ALLIED TRAINING 


Mr. WicctrswortnH. You refer in your statement on page 3 to the 
200 foreign divisions we are helping to train; that is, under the mili- 
tary assistance program, I assume 

Secretary Brucker. Right. 

Mr. Wiceresworti. That is a part of a program which, if it were 
set forth in full, would also include considerable training both by the 
Navy and by the Air Force. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. They assist in the training, 
though not of these particular ground force divisions, but others. 

Mr. WiccrrswortH. Yes. In other words, in addition to ground 
forces we are actually doing a lot of work in training Navy men and 
Air Force men. 

Secretary Brucker. That iscorrect. In other capacities. 





APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Wiccrxswortu. I am not clear as to the figures in the budget 
highlights as compared with the figures in your statement, and the 
figures i in last year’s hearings. Will somebody tell me exactly what 
the appropriation request is for fiscal year 1958? 

Secretary Brucker. General Lawton, will you answer that? 

General Lawton. We are requesting in new money $8,939 million, 
which includes the $400 million for military construction and $19 
million for sale and salvage. 

On the highlight statement submitted by the Department of De- 
fense, they show the military construction in a separate chapter. Our 
figure wihout that is $8.539 million. 

“sj WicaeresworTH. $8,939 million including military construc- 
tion 

General Lawton. $8,539 million excluding military construction. 
There is $400 million military construction ; $8,939 million including 
military construction. 
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Mr. Wiee.esworrn. And the comparable figure was $8,939 mil- 
lion for the current year is $7,684 million. Let us take it including 
construction. 

General Lawton. Including construction it is $7,645 million. Your 

$7,684 million includes a supplemental appropriation which we have 
aa but which has not yet been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Wicciteswortrn. And for the fiscal year 1956 it was $7,554 mil- 
lion, 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. So there is an increase there of about $1.3 
billion compared with the current fiscal year? 

General Lawton. That is correct. 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Wice.eswortn. What about the expenditure figures? 

General Lawron. The expenditure this year is anticipated to be 
$9,170 million; that is, fiscal year 1958. That is the net expenditure. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. $9,170 million ? 

General Lawton. $9,170 million. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. This also includes military construction 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; that includes everything. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. That compares with $8,650 million in the cur- 
rent year ¢ 

General Lawton. $8,580 million at the present time with $70 million 
expected to be added if we get the supplemental appropriations, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Compared with $8,702 million for fiscal year 
1956. 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. So there is an increase there of around $600 
million, less whatever you get in the supplemental ? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. Does that involve a deutschemark figure? Is that 
reflected in the expenditures ? 

General Lawton. No,sir. Those are dollars. 

Mr. Mitirr. Would not that affect any comparison 4 

General Lawton. Yes,sir. It affects us in 1958. 

Mr. Mitter. In other words, last year the budget we had included 
the deutschemarks and therefore that would have to be taken into con- 
sideration if you are making «a comparison. 

General Lawton. That is ‘correct, sir. Last year we had $107 mil- 
lion worth of deutschmarks. 

Mr. Mitier. Excuse me, Mr. Wigglesworth. 


REQUESTED INFORMATION OF APPROPRIATIONS AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Wieeitrswortn. Would you give us a couple of tables such as 
I have asked for before on one or two occasions ¢ 

Table 1, as to appropriations, should show in column 1 the unobli- 
gated balances as of July 1, 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958. Column 2 
should show the new appropriations for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 
1958. Column 3 should show the total available in each of those 3 





years. 
3 years. 


“Table 2 should be a similar table in terms of expenditures. 


General Lawton. Yes, sir. 
(The information is as follows:) 
DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


Amounis available 


TARLE 1. 


ARM’ 


and special fund appropriations 


{Thousands of dollars] 


We would be glad to do that. 


And column 4 should show the obligations in each of those 


for obligations and obligations current general and 








Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal vear | fiscal year | fiscal vear | fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
Unobligated balance July 1 $5, 316, 818 | $2, 890, 833 | $1, 730, 903 $976, 438 
Anticipated reimbursement from undelivered 
MAP orders 807, 387 396, 723 403, 140 
Appropriations and other reimbursements 4, 509, 431 2, 494, 110 1, 327, 763 
Appropriation 7, 344, 453 7, 646, 280 &, 939, 000 
Net transfers 245, 800 +200, 997 
Anticipated reimbursements 737, 450 1, 348, 413 744 
Total available 13, 152, 921 | 12, 086, 523 344, 647 
Total obligations 10, 119, 482 | 10, 267, 011 0 368, 209 
Direct obligations 9, 657, 861 9, §21, 196 ), 740, 112 
Reimbursement obligations 161, 621 645, 815 628, 097 
Unobligated balance no longer available 142, 606 88, 609 
Unobligated balance carried forward 2, 890, 833 1, 730, 903 976, 438 
- ABLE 2. l “nex pe nded balances and er pe nditures 
{Thousands of dollars] 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
Une xpended balance beginning of ye | $12, 658, 460 $8, 575, 838 $6, 751, 393 $6, 220, 393 
Appropris ation 7, 344, 453 7, 646, 280 8, 939, 000 
Net transfers —946, 406 450, 032 800, 000 
Total available for expenditure 19, O56, 507 15, 772, 086 5, 390, 393 
Expenditures 8, 701, 864 &, 580, 000 9, 170, 000 
Balances reverting to Treasury 1, 778, 805 140, 693 
Unexpended balances end of year 8, 575, 838 6, 751, 393 6, 220, 39 
1 Excludes MDAP reservations to conform with Combined Statement of the Treasury 
PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. On procurement and production, for which you 
are asking $583 million appropriation, will you also give us a similar 


table which will show the balance on hand. 
of each of those 4 years, and the 
which will be zero until this yea 


amount actually appropriated for each year ? 
General Lawron. Yes, sir. 


Mr. 
1955 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


W IGGLESWORTH. 


we will say, as of 
amount requested for appropriation, 
, and the total available and the 


Do you wish to include 1955, 
Just for the unexpended balance as of June 30, 


too, 


July 1 


sir @ 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


TABLE 1.—Amounts available for obligations and obligations procurement and 











production 
(Thousands of dollars] 
Actual, fiscal| Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 
year 1956 fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
Unobligated balance July 1.................---. $4, 874, 253 $2, 524, 767 $1, 576, 865 | $815, 865 
Anticipated reimbursement from unde- 

livered MAP ordere...................... 747, 977 388, 714 399, 630 250, 599 
Appropriations and other reimbursements. 4, 126, 276 2, 136, 053 1, 177, 235 565, 266 
RU iiss bide k co cthintendsidnnsscacn Wisth ideieenatee adel dda ebane a hs wis te iesciscdocec ny 
IEG, nase: lanl: canpuctunniancneredens I Bt iia oe einionis E> anuiiliaeiaaae 
Anticipated reimbursements. ................-.- 424, 313 952, 098 ED Tanwsinnunsncieans 
ie ead a ram ememeimamente | 4, 548, 489 3, 476, 865 SAEED: Ena socsesuscqadie 
Fe NING iia is bakin beh tdn on ceneccds 2, 023, 721 1, 900, 000 1 GOEL OOO bic tev oniédonsll 
II... on cwesieennaenous | 1, 893, 529 1, 655, 000 DDG B00 hi sinnaemndncas 
Reimbursable obligations_-.........-....-- 130, 192 v2 | 245, 000 TO ikasttnint tn couee 


’ | 
| 











TABLE 2.—Procurement and production, Army 








(Thousands of dollars] 
| 
1956 1957 1958 1959 

Unexpended balance maa Ot FOR sins. 1 $7, 581, 456 
I Siti acctbent imcsdkvecnsssinnsstemwes« Rieti 
db 56 6 cok BE Geb eb ann dice dhie —750, 077 

Total available for expenditure______._.- 6, 831, 379 5, 247, 234 4, 545, 234 etme 
PER GAS eae 1, 584, 145 1, 285, 000 BE OOE Poccus cascucuce 


1 Excludes MDAP reservations. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. I should like to have a similar table, if you can 
furnish it, with respect to research and development. 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


TABLE 1.—Amounts available for obligations and obligations, research and develop- 








ment 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Actual, fiscal} Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 
year 1956 fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 

Unobligated balance July 1_................-.-- $79, 700 $28, 552 $20, 134 $20, 134 
Appropriation 333, 000 410, 000 400, 000 
FRG IND. cle edd Mabssndeveddarcctuvbcceun 19, 200 PRS aie Bt 


Anticipated reimbursements. ._...........--.-- 1, 007 7, 000 7, 000 


"Tated Dee acd indstdvodaducmsetan=s 433, 107 445, 574 427, 134 


Tatar a8 ask lhe cn aoe 404, 555 425, 440 








Direct obligations.-...............-..--- 403, 548 418, 440 > wr 
Reimbursable obligations. .........-..-- 1, 007 7, 000 COO bicadedaspdecss 
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TABLE 2.—Research and development, Army 


[Thousands of dollars] 

















1956 1957 1958 1959 
Unexpended balance beginning of year----.---.--------- $371, 672 $310, 102 $310, 624 $300, 624 
Appropriation....-..-..-5-.-........------ pacteusewaeee 333, 000 410, 000 GR G00 4.22 carccg. 
Net transfers.------- heddlitlicnmmiddcnctdad enhnbobtdedee 19, 200 Be Bi ofls. doaind iste ak be 
Tota] available for expenditure_--...........-..-- 723, 872 720, 624 Fa I Be ccna 
Brpenditures........-.. 252-2220... oes eno c ee enon oeee 413, 771 410, 000 GG CES bo nncecéolen 





CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wicetesworru. Your civilian personnel, as I understand it, 
will be 436,842 as compared with 435,185 as of June 30, 1957. I take 
that from page 33 of the highlights. That is an increase of about 
1,700, and is the highest figure, I think, in 3 years. Are these figures 
correct? If they are not, will you indicate the correct figures ? 

General Watson. I would like to check those, sir. Yes; they are 
accurate. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Without going into detail, what is the reason 
for the upward trend that seems to be developing in terms of civilian 
personnel ? 

General Watson. Basically, sir, the civilian personnel situation is 
that the figure of 435,000 is relatively static. We do have increased 
requirements in terms of research and development and contracts and 
that sort of thing. We are actually endeavoring in every way we can 
to keep that figure at the lowest possible total. 

It is true, I believe, you know, sir, that the matter of civilians used 
in civil functions is a fluctuating scale, depending upon the authoriza- 
tions for funds for civil works. ‘That small net increase is the same 
as that for civil works. 

Mr. Wiecreswortu. I assume we will be furnished with a break- 
down which will show where the increases occur, and we can go into 
it at that time. 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Wigglesworth, we went down last year in the 
Army civilian personnel. ‘There are 30,000 some in the public works 
area which we do not control. We intend this year to try to reduce 
further our civilian force engaged in military functions. We are 
working at its constantly and have made pretty good progress. We 
are under a directive to get down the headquarters organizations every- 
where, and we are working at it. We have done about 1,000 in the last 
3 months in the Pentagon. 


INVENTORIES 


Mr. Wice.ieswortu. Is the figure which you give for inventories, 
$19.8 billion, as of September 30, 1956, the latest figure you have? 

General O’Nemu. Yes; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. Why do we not have a later figure? 

General O’Nemu. We get it only by quarters, sir, and it is too early 
to get it for December 31. 

Mr. WicaieswortuH. You indicate a contemplated reduction in m- 
ventories of about $300 million in fiscal year 1958. Will you inelude 
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in the record, if you have not done so already, the total reduction 
effected in inventories in the last 4 years? 

General O’Neiu. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The $300 million mentioned by Mr. Brucker is a planned transfer of funds from 
the Army stock fund to the Treasury or other accounts as approved by Congress. 
It represents an excess of cash generated by the stock fund which is largely 
accounted for in reduction of inventory. The remainder is due to price variances, 
This $300 million should not be construed as an overall inventory reduction 
target for fiscal year 1958 as it pertains only to cash returns to the Treasury or 
transfers to other accounts from the Army stock fund. There are no reliable 
dollar figures available on reduction of total inventories for the years prior to 
September 30, 1954. The Financial Inventory Account reports of September 30, 
1954, contained the first worldwide dollar valuation of Army stocks. Reports 
from January 31, through June 30, 1954, covered only depot stocks. The reduc- 
tion in Army held inventory for the past 2 years is as follows: 

Years: 


Liquidation 

of atock 
September 30, 1954—September 30, 1955__-...--------------- $200, 000, 000 
September 30, 1955—September 30, 1956_____.------------- $400, 000, 000 


It is estimated that Army held inventory was reduced approximately $2.3 billion 
during the 2-year period from September 30, 1952, to September 30, 1954. This 
is based on the cessation of hostilities in Korea and clearance of war stocks of 
ammunition and principal items during this period. 


MANAGEMENT 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. I want to say in conclusion, Mr. Secretary, 
that as you know, I have always been very much interested in the 
matter of economy and efficiency, and I am very much encouraged 
by the statement which the Under Secretary has made in this connec- 
tion. If you desire, I should be glad to have that amplified in detail, 
so that we may have a complete picture of progress realized along that 
line since the information was furnished a year ago. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. We would be glad to do that and furnish 
it at this place in the record. 

(The information requested appears on p. 178.) 


PERSON NEL 


Mr. Finucane. Mr. Wigglesworth, may I make one statement. on 
personnel? On the second line of that chart is the average strengths 
we have control over. 

In 1956, 409,000. In 1957, 403,404. 1958 is planned to be 401,036 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. That is for military functions? 

Mr. Finucane. That is the only part we have control over, sir. For 
civil functions the C ongress appropriates money to build dams and for 
reclamation and various things. It is more or less out of our control. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. I suggest we wait until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. Mitier. I have to leave early, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Does the gentleman desire to use the time remaining / 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Miller has to leave early. Could he be recog- 
nized now ? 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you very much, gentlemen. I will not take 
very long. 
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ARMY CAPABILITY 


Mr. Secretary and General Taylor and your respective Assistants, 
I think we have benefited a great deal by the presentations. One 
thing I get a distinct impression on is that the Army is very much 
on its toes and is making every possible effort to keep up with the 
changing times. But it also seems the times are changing very 
rapidly. 

As I gather from the charts which were shown us, the tables of 
organization are going to be very radically altered in the coming years. 
I was wondering if it would be practical to give us an idea of about 
when you think ‘these radical changes to the five-unit setup are likely 
to reach down into the National Guard or the units in Korea or the 
Reserve forces. 

General Taytor. As I indicated, we expect to complete the reorgan- 
ization of the active Army divisions by the end of the fiscal ye 
1958. That includes the divisions in Korea. I am planning for chat, 
hoping that the obstacles can be overcome. 

The Reserve structure, as you point out, will inevitably be affected 
and should be changed eventually. I am not willing to say whether 
we would start immediately in 1959 or not. We are going to learn 
a great deal in the course of the reorganization of the active divisions. 
I would say that it is a problem which is coming up, but I would not 
want to put a date on it. 

Mr. Mruier. They will not likely be affected within the coming 
fiscal year. 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. It will only be for your top priority regular troops. 

General Taytor. That is only part of the problem. I have really 
understated the transition we are going through, because the corps 
and Army suppert behind these divisions will also have to be over- 
hauled. It is really the entire Active Army and not just the divisions. 

Mr. Miter. Was I correct in getting the impression from the charts 
we glanced at rather hastily that you are doing away with battalions, 
or at least with one headquarters between the conventional division 
and the platoon ? 

General Taytor. We have taken out one echelon of command. You 
can call it a regimental echelon or a battalion echelon, depending on 
how you look at it. The channel of command is from division com- 
mander to battle group, one of the five units, and then down to the 
company. 

Mr. Minter. That is continuing the development which occurred 
between World War I and World War II, when you eliminated in 
general the brigade organization. You are now taking out. still 
another headquarters, as compared with the World War I setup. 

General Tayvor. I think that is a fair comparison. 

Mr. Mutter. You believe that with modern communication facilities 
and with smaller numbers you can reduce the staffs and headquarters 
without losing battle efficiency. 

General Taytor. I am sure of it. 
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TACTICAL AIR 


Mr. Mitier. We have heard from the Secretary of Defense and 
Admiral Radford that there are to be some reductions with respect to 
tactical air support supplied by the Air Force to the ground forces. 
Are you satisfied as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with that 
oe I assume you are familiar with what is in the making, 

ill the Army come out of that whole, in your opinion ? 

General Taytor. I supported the concept of the program as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and believe that it is sound. What 
must be watched, however, is the detailed implementation. That is 
being worked out jointly between the Army and the Air Force. In 
other words, we must agree that as the Air Force support goes down 
that of Army units is coming up proportionately. 

Mr. Mutter. So far as the plan has progressed you do not feel that 
the Army’s posture is weakened at the moment? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 


MARINE FORCES 


Mr. Mutter. Likewise, while it is not in your particular command or 
under your particular tent, the ground force capability of the Marines 
is a very important adjunct in the overall ground force picture. As 
conceived by the Joint Chiefs of Staff is there any material change in 
the Marine strength so far as ground forces are concerned ? 

General Taytor. None that has been reported to me, sir. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, for the coming year the numerical loss 
of two divisions is about the only overall ground force change which 
is envisaged, including the Marines; is that right? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. Only the Army loses divisions. 

Mr. Mutter. I have only one other question, General, and this can 
be either on or off the record, if you can answer it. 


ATOMIC WAR 


We understand there is a progressive effort to make atomic warheads 
adaptable to tactical situations on smaller fronts. How far is it pos- 
sible to pursue that? In other words, what is the smallest target at 
which an atomic warhead could be profitably directed? I suppose that 
ought to be off the record. 

Gétietal Tayrtor. I would prefer that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuier. Thank you very much, gentlemen. I appreciate the 
committee letting me ni questions out of order. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Srxzes. The committee will come to order. Mr. Scrivner has the 
witnesses. 
EFFORTS TO RETAIN OFFICERS IN THE ARMY 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, in your statement you referred on 
page 12 to efforts you are taking to make things better and to encourage 
officers to stay in the military service. That sounds a little strange to 
me in view of the fact that you have for some time been getting rid of 
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a tremendous number of officers who would like to devote their lives 
to the service and who have devoted a great many years, some as many 
as 17 or 18 years, and now out they go. Their efficiency reports have 
been good. Of course, they have an opportunity to enlist as a master 
sergeant now and serve out the remainder of their 20 years. The two 
things to me do not go together. 

Secretary Brucker. The statement you make with respect to the 
officers is true, that we are trying to preserve the officer personnel and 
to keep the officers from resigning and retiring from the service. 

At the same time, there are officers who are not selected for pro- 
motion and cannot qualify within the requirement with reference to 
“5 years in grade.” We are trying to do the best we can to see that 
the officer who is trained and experienced does stay in if he has a 
chance to be promoted. 

General Taytor. We are always faced with the problem of balancin 
the interest of the service as an efficient fighting organization with 
the equity of the individual. We make every effort to try to keep 
those two factors in balance. Examples can probably be cited when 
we have not entirely succeeded. 

However, in my opinion the most important. thing to present to 
the young man considering the Army as a career is a vigorous dynamic 
organization in which ability is recognized and promotion comes 
reasonably rapid for the able man. To accomplish that, we must be 
moving out service people all the while. One of my most unpleasant 
jobs is to write farewell letters to many of my friends who are 
colonels and are retiring at the end of 30 years service. 

Mr. Scrivner. These officers of whom I speak are much younger 
than that and have put in 17 or 18 years. I have tried to get a logical 
explanation time after time. It may be logical to you, but it is not 
logical to me. 

You say we are doing everything possible to keep them in and at 
the same time you are kicking them out. If you have kept them 17 
or 18 years of good, honorable, faithful, efficient service, I can see no 
reason why you do not keep them for two years more in order to get 
their retirement instead of having to go back in the ranks as a striper. 

General Taytor. There is always a cut-off point we have to estab- 
lish and somebody always gets hurt. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, you have exceptions to every one of your 
regulations. The military can always find a thousand reasons for not 
doing it and never find one reason for it. 

General Tayzor. Do you have any specific cases, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir., I have discussed them. I do not care to 
hear any more about what you are trying to do to keep them in and 
at the same time you are kicking good men out. It does not make 
sense, 


HOUSING PROGRAM 


The other point you raise on page 13 is housing. Everybody knows 
housing is necessary and knows it is one of the things we need. There 
is no argument over it. We have done everything under the sun we 
can to expedite the matter and yet the progress that is being made 
is more than disappointing. 


$8001—57-—pt 180 
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If somebody somewhere along the line cannot work out a better 
program for expediting the obtaining of housing, we had better back 
up, start over, and get another plan, because you are not getting it 
now. You have plans and prospectuses, but the houses are not going 
up. 

Secretary Brucker. I would like to speak to that because I think 
you have hit upon an important point. 

What you have expressed is in a nutshell just this—you hear a lot 
about housing and our concern about it—what about it? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Secretary Brucker. I have said the same thing. I have had re- 
peated meetings over the past year with everybody from the Chief 
of Engineers, in charge of the plans and designs, all the way down. 
There are, of course, a lot of steps along the way. What I am going 
to say first is that I think there is pretty good progress in spite of the 
fact that it has been slow in coming. It is like an iceberg—the great- 
est proportion is underwater. There has to be much wor ‘k done in ad- 

vance of any sizable showing of progress. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us a statement because everybody wants to 
know about housing. 

Secretary Brucker. Here are the results. Here is what we expect. 
This is up to date as of January 26. 

The number of Title VIII (¢ ‘apehart) housing projects approved 
by the Department of the Army is 133, with 34,950 units. The De- 
partment of Defense has approved 107 projects with 27,439 units. 
The number disapproved by the Department of Defense is 17 projects 
with 2,242 units. Suspended or deferred projects, 4, with 1,549 units. 
Under design are 70 projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me interrupt. Put that in the record, if you will. 

Secretary Brucker. Very well. However, may I just comment 
briefly to this extent. As recently as this past week we have had such 
projects as Fort Polk and Fort Bragg and Fort Benning on which 
the construction contract should be closed in the immediate future. 
We have been working on them for 6, 8, and 12 months and they are 
just beginning to come in now. The contractors have been held up by 
interim financing and the interest rates that have gone up. This 
housing program has top priority in the Army. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Sratus or ArmMy HOUSING PROGRAM 


PROGRESS IN THE TITLE VIII (CAPEHART) HOUSING PROGRAM 


The Department of the Army plan prior to the tightness of the money market 
was to place 20,000 and 25,0000 units of housing under construction contract 
during fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 respectively. The plan was to secure 
FHA commitment, prior to expiration of the law on June 30, 1958, on an addi- 
tional 14, 000 units, for construction award during fiscal year 1959, for a hoped-for 
total Capehart program of 59,000 units. 

The current status as of January 26, 1957, follows: 




















} 
' 
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Project Units 
Approved by Department of the Army 133 34, 950 
Approved by Department of Defense 107 27, 437 
Disapprove i by Department of Defense 17 2 242 
Suspended or deferred 4 1" 549 
Under design x) 16. 727 
Under advertisement @ 1’ 885 
Bids opened ! 25 28, 832 
Under construction i 4 9 3) 715 


! Construction contract can be awarded if the contractor can obtain his financing 
2 5 projects—399 units—not awardable, because of not receiving a responsive low bid. 


The awarding of construction contracts has slowed down due to the current 
commercial “tight money market,” and the success of this title VIII housing 
program is dependent upon obtaining financing. As of now the outlook is not 
optomistic. 

Progress in the military construction, Army (MCA) housing program: Depart- 
ment of the Army placed 3,772 units of family housing under contract in fiscal 
year 1956. Department of the Army plans to place an additional 1,284 units of 
family housing under contract in fiscal year 1957 under the MCA program. Of 
the planned 1,284 units, 135 units are under contract at this time. 

Progress in the family housing leasing program: Department of the Army 
placed ey units of family housing under lease for antiaircraft tactical sites in 
fiscal year 1956. Department of the Army plans to place an additional 2,000 
units of family housing under lease in fiscal year 1957. Of these 2,000 units, 
1,370 units have been placed under lease at this time. 

Progress in the surplus commodity family housing program for oversea areas: 
Department of the Army plans to place 1,762 units of family housing under 
contract during fiscal year 1957 under the surplus commodity program. These 
1,762 units are located in France, 1,068 units; Japan, 505 units; and Italy, 189 
units. Of the 505 units of family housing scheduled for Japan, 378 units are 
under contract at this time. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE 


Mr. Scrivner. Let’s go back to the subject which you might have 
anticipated I would ask about, which is the National Guard and 
Reserve. 

General Taylor, you mentioned this morning that there would be 
certain divisions of the National Guard which, under the program, 
would be early divisions. Would you repeat that, please? 

General Taytor. In order to fulfill our commitment to NATO, we 
have to get certain National Guard divisions to Europe ready to fight 
by D plus 6. 

Mr. Scrivner. D plus 6 what? 

General Taytor. D plus 6 months, which means they must be 
trained and ready for overseas shipment in that period. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those have been designated ? 

General Taynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many men do you have in each of those com- 
panies? 

General Taytor. You mean each division ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Each infantry company, how many men would you 
have? 

General Taytor. I will have to get the figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not a war-strength company, is it 7 

General Taytor. I can give you the exact figures for each of the 
divisions and the status of readiness. 
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Mr. Scrivner. All right. But in present strength and war 
strength of the companies and batteries. That is one of the places 
where the guard is not properly criticized because, while these units 
may be all right when called into service, it is always watered down 
with new inductees, which takes it down in efficiency and makes it 
ineffective until the new men are trained. 

(The following information was furnished.) 


Strength of National Guard companies in priority divisions for early deployment 


Current average strength of companies in such divisions____.__-_._.__.-___-~-- 90 
Average war strength of companies in such divisions___._._-___-_-___----__- 150: 

There is also the fact that they take the best men out to put in 
charge of training cadres. 

You can complain about the inadequacy of training in the National 
Guard all you want. I put in quite a few years in it myself. The 
National Guard, unit for unit, is better than what you now have in 
the Reserve. You talk about these several thousand 6-month trainees. 
Where are they? You have them down on paper, in paper units, 
some place, but how many of them are actually in formed action 
units doing the same type of progressive training that the National 
Guard is? 

General Taytor. I would answer this way. You are entirely right 
about the relative capacity of the guard and Reserve as of now and 
in the past. However, that will not be the case 2 or 3 years from now. 
It will be the reverse unless the guard accepts the 6-month training 
program. 

Mr. Scrivner. The criticism has been made as of now. The same 
thing is going to be true with the National Guard divisions that start 
after these. They will be watered down and a lot of other things will 
happen that you have seen happen ever since the first National Guard 
outfit was organized. 

My National Guard service started shortly after Secretary Brucker. 
I have seen what happened through the years. 

National Guard men have always wanted better training and better 
units. That is one reason why so many thousands of us, at personal 
sacrifice to ourselves, beyond what the regular officers make, have put 
in years training these units. We always liked to have more train- 
ing, sure. I can recall that the military did a good job of training 
officers in 90 days. With that experience in my own mind, I am con- 
vinced without any question that 6 months is not necessary. Give the 
basic, yes, but you have a lot of other situations. First, is this sup- 
posed to be done in the summer? ‘That is when the guard units go to 
camp. So the year the new enlistees are in basic training they are 
not in camp with the units. 

If you had ever taken a National Guard unit to camp under strength 
and had seen what problems you run into, you would see difficulties 
developing in this situation. 

Then, of course, the National Guard has the added State duties. 
In the National Guard a unit drills 48 weeks, 48 nights, plus summer 
camp. You have the added State obligation to cover prison breaks, 
riot duty, flood duty, any number of State obligations. The Reserve 


units have, supposedly, 48 paid drills and summer camps, but no 
State duty obligation as the National Guard. 
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A young man who is to take up his active duty is given his choice 
between the two. It stands to reason that the average young man will 
take the one that does not have the added obligation. That is just 
natural and human. 

You may say this program will not hurt the guard. It will. In 
a community where there are the two, National Guard and Reserve 
unit, you might as well check off the National Guard, because it 
will go down. These young men are not going to take on that added 
State responsibility if they can avoid it. No one can blame them. 
1 have had all those duties, riot duties, prison breaks, and so forth. 
That is not pleasant duty and it interrupts not only your school but 
private business, usually without warning. 

Of course, there should be added training but as I said a while ago 
I do not think 6 months is necessary. I would like to see a complete 
breakdown of the type of program and training you are going to 
give in the 6 months, day by day, week by week. 

Why not, as a matter of experiment, which is what this is as far as 
the National Guard is concerned, call for the normal present basic 
training and bring them back to their units; see how they develop 


during the following year in the Armory. I am sure their progress 


would surprise you. 

Instead of jumping right into the 6-month program why did you 
not start off more gradually and recommend the basic training? You 
are not trying to make officers out of them, but just basic infantry- 
men and basic artillerymen. 

Secretary Brucker. Times have changed drastically since my day 
of World War I. We must have a Reserve force that is truly combat 
ready. We have no nation between us and the enemy today. Back 
in World War I we had a year and a half. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have gone over that. I come back to this. To 
do what you propose with the National Guard there is just one thing 
you can do, so it will be immediately effective and that is to raise every 
National Guard unit to a full wartime strength. I do not think you 
can do that. 

General Taytor. That is not our objective. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is if you are going to call them in and move them 
in short order, and not water them down by bringing in new men. 

General Taytor. We found in Korea it took on an average 7 to 
9 months to get the guard divisions ready. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was because of the very things I mentioned. 

General Taytor. It was because of factors which are likely to be 
present almost at any time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mr. Secretary and General Taylor. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Let me reemphasize and reecho what has been said and 
reemphasize my personal appreciation for what I think has been a 
very good job in and for the Army in the last several years. 


GYROSCOPE PROGRAM 


I would like to have you tell us as quickly as possible and supplement 
it with information in the record about the current status and your 
future plans for Gyroscope, with any particular reference you might 
have to the change in your division structure, if any. 
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General Taytor. I can answer quickly and provide additional in- 
formation about it. The Gyroscope program is going forward es- 
sentially as planned. There is always the likelihood of some ad just- 
ments in a future schedule, but I will be glad to put in the record the 
program of Gyroscope in fiscal 1958. 

We are quite happy with the result. We think it has been definitely 
astep forward. 

Mr. Forp. Last year on page 524 and following pages of the hear- 
ings you put in some material showing the contempl: ited progress on 
Gyroscope. I think it might be beneficial to have that continued and 
to indicate any changes from what you planned as the time this chart 
was inserted last year. 

General Tayrtor. We will do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


GYROSCOPE 


The new divisional organization is compatible with the Gyroscope program. 
Only minor adjustments in the makeup of shipping increments appears to be 
required by the new structure. 

The implementation of Operation Gyroscope has proceeded as indicated in the 
testimony given last vear, reference pages 523-527, with the following excep- 
tions: Because of conditions peculiar to Alaska it was decided to withdraw the 
2d Infantry Division from Gyroscope. The primary reason for this decision 
was that Operation Gyroscope did not increase the combat effectiveness of either 
the 2d Infantry Division or the Army forces in Alaska, and raised several 
diffeult operational, organizational and personnel eto Also, it was 
found necessary to return the 508th Airborne RCT from Japan last year, about 
two years prior to its normal rotation date in order to utilize it in forming 
the 101st Airborne Division. Both the 508th and 187th Airborne RCT’s are 
now part of the 101st Airborne Division at Fort Campbell, Ky. 

It is the Department of the Army policy to extend the privileges normally 
afforded Gyroscope volunteers to affected enlisted personnel in units withdrawn 
from the program. In addition, they are given an opportunity to join a 
Gyroscope unit, if they so desire. If they have entered into personal commit- 
ments on the basis of their original Gyroscope enlistment, their interests are 
fully protected. 

On the basis of 2 years’ experience with Gyroscope, it has been possible to 
reduce the initial overstrength of a unit moving overseas. Because Gyroscope 
personnel losses in the oversea areas have remained relatively small, the 
Department of the Army is now able to rotate these units with only a 5 percent 
overstrength instead of 10 percent, with no apparent loss of operational effec- 
tiveness. 

Completed Gyroscope unit moves 


Unit CONUS station Overseas command | Movement dates of 
rotation increments 


Ist RCT—July 


| 1955. 
10th Inf Div From Ft Riley, Kans To USAREUR 2d RCT—Septem- 
ber 1955 
3d RCT—Novem- 
ber 1955. 
ist RCT—July 
1955 
Ist Inf Div (completed Dec. 7, 1955).| To Ft Riley, Kans From USAREUR __|}2d RCT—Septem- 
ber 1955. 
3d RCT—Novem- 
ber 1955 
fokth Abn RCT From Ft Camphell, Ky_.| To AF FF July 1955 
187th Abn RCT (completed July 17, | To Ft Campbell, Ky From AF FE Do 
1955). 
3d Armd Cav Regt From Ft Meade, Md To USAREUR August 1955. 
24 Armd Cav Regt (movement | To Ft Meade, Md | From USAREUR Do. 


completed Aug. 24, 1955). 


ee I TIE 








SR 


Completed Gyroscope unit moves- 


Unit 


l1ith Abn Div 


5th Inf Div (movement completed 
March 1956). 


3d Armd Div 


4th Inf Div (unit designation of the 
4th Inf Div was used to redesig- 
nate the 7Ist Inf Div during Ist 
quarter fiscal year 1957). 


2d Inf Div 


7ist Inf Div (unit’s designation was 


dropped from the active Army | 


rolls when the division was re- 
designated the 4th Inf Div). 


8th Inf Div- 


9th Inf Div (move completed Octo- 
ber 1956) 


267th FA Bn 155 HSP 

597th FA Bn 155 HSP (completed 
April 1956). 

97th FA Bn 155 HT 

264th FA Bn 155 HT 
April 1956). 

95th Engr Bn (C 

‘47th Engr Bn (C) 
April 1956). 

553d FA Bn 8” HT 

8th FA Bn 8” HT 
July 1956) 

538th FA Bn 155 HT 


(completed 


(completed 


(completed 


273d FA Bn 155 HT (completed 
June 1956) 

532d FA Bn Obsn 

529th FA Bn Obsn (completed 


June 1956). 
25th Signal Bn, Constr 
40th Sig Bn Constr 
April 1956). 
4th TC Bn Hq, Lt Trk 
27th TC Bn Ha, Lt Trk (completed 
April 1956). 
15th TC Co, Lt Trk 
4th TC Co, Lt Trk 
April 1956). 
16th TC Co, Lt Trk 
63d TC Co, Lt Trk 
April 1956). 
88th TC Co, Lt Trk 
100th TC Co, Lt Trk 


(completed 
(completed 


(completed 


April 1956). 
l5lst TC Co, Lt Trk 
544th TC Co, Lt 
April 1956 


Trk (completed 


(completed 
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CONUS station 


From Ft Campbell, Ky 


To Ft Ord, Calif 


From Ft Knox, Ky 


To Ft Lewis, Wash 


From Ft Lewis, Wash 


To Ft Lewis, Wash 


From Ft Carson, Colo 


To FtC 


irson, Colo 


From Ft Sill, Okla 
To Ft Sill, Okla 


From Ft Carson, Colo 
To Ft Carson, Colo 


From Ft Ord, Calif 
To Ft Ord, Calif 


From Ft Sill, Okla 
To Ft Sill, Okla 


From Ft Carson, Colo 
To Ft Carson, Colo 


From Ft Sill, Okla 
To Ft Sill, Okla 


From Ft Devens, Mass 
To Ft Devens, Mass 
From Ft Eustis, Va 
To Ft Eustis, Va 


From Ft Eustis, Va 
To Ft Eustis, V: 


From Ft Eustis, Va 
To Ft Eustis, Va 


From Ft Eustis, Va 
To Ft Eustis, Va 


From Ft Eustis, Va 
To Ft Eustis, Va 


Continued 


Overseas command 


To USAREUR 


From USAREU 


To USAREUR 


From USAREU 


To USARAL 


From USARAL 


To USAREUR 


From USARET 


To USAREUR 
From USAREl 


To USAREUR 
From USAREl 


To USAREUR 
From USAREl 


To USAREUR 
From USAREI 


To USAREUR 
From USAREI 


To USAREUR 
From USAREI 


To USAREUR 
From USAREI 


To USAREUR 
From USAREU 


To USAREUR 


From USAREUT 


To USAREUR 
From USARET 


To USAREUR 


From USAREUI 


To USAREUR 
From USAREU 


R 


R 


! 





Movement dates of 
otation Increments 
Ist RCT—Janu- 


2d RCT 


ary 1956 
Febru- 
ary 1956 


3d RC T— March 
1956. 
Ist RCT—Janu- 


2d RCT 


3d RCT 


ary 1956 

Febru- 
ary 1956. 

March 
1956. 

Init moved with- 
in 60-day period 
between May 
and June 1956 
Init moved to 
CONUS less per- 
sonnel and 
equipment on or 
about June 30, 
1956 


Ist RCT—July 
1956 

2d RCT—August 
1956, 

3d RCT remained 
it Ft Lewis 

Ist RCT—July 
1956, 

2d RCT— August 
1956 

3d RCT remained 
at Ft Lewis 


August 
1956. 

2d RC T-Septem- 
ber 1956 


3d RC T-October 
1956. 

Ist RCT-August 
1956. 


2d RCT-Septem- 
ber 1956 
3d RC T-October 


April 195¢ 
Do 


D 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
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Completed Gyroscope unit moves—Continued 


Unit 


66th Ord Bn Hq & Hq Det_-._-___-- 

80th Ord Bn Hq & Hq Det (com- 
pleted April 1956). 

606th Ord Co, Ammo_. ‘ 

60th Ord Co, Ammo ‘(completed 
April 1956). 

52ist Ord Co, Hvy Auto Mnt__---- 

504th Ord Co. Hvy Auto Mnt (com- 

att April 1956). 

FA Bn 8” HT____-- 

268th FA Bn 8” HT (completed 
May 1956). 

78th En Bn (C). 

499th Engr Bn (C) ‘(completed 
February 1957). 

63d Engr Bn (C)- 

5th . Bn (C) (completed ¥Feb- 

y 1957). 

534th | A Bn 155 HSP_. 

290th FA Bn 155 HSP (completed 
February 1957). 

55th FA Bn 8” HT~ 

765th FA Bn 8” HT (completed 
February 1957). 

720th FA Bn 155 HT___-__-.-.-.--- 

30th FA Bn 155 HT (completed 
February 1957). 


CONUS station 


From Ft Bragg, N. C.-. 
To Ft Bragg, N. O.-..... 


From Ft Bragg, N. C... 
To Ft Bragg, N. C-_-....- 


From Ft Bragg, N. C_-. 
To Ft Brage, N. C...--- 


From Ft Bragg, N. C.. 
To Ft Bragg, N. C------ 


From Ft Benning, Ga_- 
To Ft Benning, Ga_.- 


From Ft L. Wood, Mo 
Ft To L. Wood, Mo... 


| From Ft Sill, Okla. _-- 


To Ft Sill, Okla-------- 


From Ft Sill, Okla_. 
To Ft Sill, Okla__--_--- 


From Ft Lewis, Wash-_-. 
To Ft Lewis, Wash-_-.- 


Overseas command 


To USAREUR “ 
From USAREUR.. 


To USAREUR._. 
From USAREUR.. 


To USAREUR..... 
From USAREUR.. 


if ay ee 
From AFFE.-.-.---- 


To USAREUR.._-. 
From USAREUR..- 


To USAREUR. 
From USAREUR.-- 


To USAREUR_..- 
From USAREUR.. 


To USAREUR.__-. 
From USAREUR-. 


To USAREUR... 
From USAREUR. 








Movement dates of 
rotation increments 


April 1956. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


May 1956. 
Do. 


February 1957, 
Do. 


Do. 
) 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 





APPROVED GYROSCOPE UNIT MOVES 


llth Armd Cav Regt-.-..--..--.-- a 
6th Armd Cay Regt.....---------- 
168th Engr Bn (C)..............---- 
Tee RN A oe on nnn nw cnce 
Oth Engr Bn (C)...........---.....- 
Sith Ener Be (O)..................- 
498th Engr Bn (C).........----...-. 
COG Be TCG, wn cnncancosese 
FER REN EE, dpb Becnccccccccnsacs 
GEG EE Mics. clewadi-cnksdbnucs 
613th FA Bn 280-mm. Gun_-_.-..-..- 
59th FA Bn 280-mm. Gun-_-....-- 
55th Engr Co (Panel Bridge)... ----. 
51ith Engr Co (Panel Bridge) _.--.-- 
589th Engr Co (Sup Pnt) 
738th Engr Co (Sup oan 
320th Engr Co roe Corps) - 





66th Engr Co — (Corps) ....--- 
568th QM Co (Subs ‘sup) i-matensede 
556th QM Co (Subs Sup)-.---------- 


610th QM Co (Bakery)------------- 
512th QM Co (pene GEE cipick chad 
157th QM Co (Petrol Sup)-..-.-.-.-. 
215th QM Co (Petrol Sup)-_-__-.----. 
6th TC Bn (Trk) (Army) HHC. 

29th TC Bn (Trk) (Army) HHC.__ 
379th TC Co (Lt Trk)_.-..--..----- 
547th TC Co (Lt Trk)-_...-_---.---- 
5th TC Co (Med Trk) (S&P)-_-_.-__- 
598th TC Co (Med Trk) (Corps).-.. 
32d TC Co (Med Trk)--......-.---- 
10th TC Co (Med Trk)-......_.---. 
126th TC Co (Med Trk)-...--_-._.-_-. 
62d TC Co (Med Trk).......----.-. 
SE ae OO CR davéssndns cence. 
69ist TC Co (AAM).....-...--...-. 


GD Anam DOV... cnneiscssctin cde 


EE BPOE cesinundssdcconnrereser 





From Ft Knox, Ky-..- 

To Ft Knox, Ky_--- 

Ft Campbell, Ky.--.---- 
To Ft Campbell, Ky---- 
From Ft Lewis, Wash-- 
To Ft Lewis, Wash-.-.--- 
From Ft Ord, Calif. _.-- 
To Ft Ord, Calil.......- 
From Ft Benning, Ga_-. 
To Ft Benning, Ga-_--- 
From Ft Bragg, N. C-_-.. 
To Ft Bragg, N. C...--- 
From Ft Campbell, Ky 
To Ft Campbell, Ky --. 
From Granite City, Il. 
To Granite City, Ill__-.- 
From Ft Polk, La__....- 
To Ft Polk; 14.........+2- 
From Ft Lee, Va 
To Ft Lee, Va_. 
From Ft Lee, Va_. 
To Ft Lee, Va_--- 
From Ft Lee, Va...-.-- 
To Ft Lee, Va..-.----.--. 
From Ft Eustis, Va_.._- 
To Ft Eustis, Va.....-- 
From Ft Gordon, Ga_... 
To Ft Gordon, Ga.--_-_-- 
From Ft Eustis, Va..__. 
To Ft Eustis, Va...._.~- 
From Ft Eustis, Va_..-- 
To Ft Eustis, Va_.....-- 
From Ft Eustis, Va..._. 
To Ft Eustis, Va......-- 
From Ft Eustis, Va... -. 
To Ft Eustis, Va.....--- 






From Ft Hood, Tex--.-- 





| 
To USAREUR...-- 


From USAREUR.. 
To USAREUR._..- 
From USAREUR.. 
To USAREUR...-- 
From USAREUR.-. 
To USAREUR...- 
From USAREUR.. 
To USAREUR.-.-.- 
From USAREUR.. 
To USAREUR...-. 
From USAREUR.. 
To USAREUR...-- 
From USAREUR..- 
To USAREUR..--- 
From USAREUR.-.- 
To USAREUR 
From USAREUR-. 
To USAREUR. --. 
From USAREUR.. 
To USAREUR ___.. 
From USAREUR.. 
To USAREUR ..... 
From USAREUR.. 
To USAREUR..--. 
From USAREUR.. 
To USAREUR..... 
From USAREUR.-. 
To USAREUR___.. 
From USAREUR.. 
To USAREUR___.. 
From USAREUR.. 
To USAREUR...-. 
From USAREUR.. 


To USAREUR.... 
From USAREUR. 


To USAREUR..... 


From USAREUR.. 


March 1957. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
March 1957. 
Do. 
April 1957. 
Do. 
March 1957 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
anes 1957. 


March ‘1957. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 

Do, 
lst CC—Novem- 


3d CG—January 
1958. 

1st CC—Novem- 
ber 1957. 

2d CC—December 


———— 








rere 
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Completed Gyroscope unit moves—Continued 
APPROVED GYROSCOPE UNIT MOVES—Continued 




















Unit CONUS station Overseas command | Movement dates of 
rotation increments 
lst ROT—March 
1958. . 
ee terier 20... con Levey From Ft Benning, Ga...| To USAREUR..... {24 ROT—April 
3d RCT—May 
it 1958. 
lst RCT—March 
1958. 
10th Inf Div._._._..-.._-- aiebetbaes To Ft Benning, Ga.....| From USAREUR..| — 
3d RCT—May 
1958. 
24 Armd Cav Regt................- From Ft Meade, Md_..| To USAREUR.. ---| February 1958. 
S60 Arma Osy Begt.....4-.-....... To Ft Meade, Md.__._..| From USAREUR.. Do. 
6th FA Bn 155-mm. HT-~-_-_-___- From Ft Lewis, Wash..| To USAREUR_-_...| October 1957. 
619th FA Bn 155-mm, HT__....._.._| To Ft Lewis, Wash-____- From USAREUR.. Do. 
PD os eee From Ft Sill, Okla_.___- To USAREUR February 1958. 
Mist FA Bn 8” HT.......... winiiaaie To Ft Sill, Okla____- From USAREUR.. Do. 
- Be BE! Lg er cee From Ft Carson, Colo..| To USAREUR_____| February 1958, 
775th FA Bn 8” HT. ____...___._._.| To Ft Carson, Colo.._.} From USAREUR_ -| Do. 
85th Cml Bn HHD (Sve)-..-.--..- on Ft McClellan, To USAREUR... July 1957. 
Ala. 
ist Cml Bn HHD (Sve)-..---_~----- To Ft McClellan, Ala...| From USAREUR..| Do. 
9th Cm] Co (Depot) -__.......__- E From Ft Bragg, N. C___| To USAREUR_____|! Do. 
7th Cm] Co (Depot) __.....-_-_- " To Ft Bragg, N. C_._._._.| From USAREUR._.-| Do. 
59th Cm] Co (Maint).._...-..._-.- From Ft McClellan, To USAREUR... Do. 
Ala. 
12th Cml Co (Maint)__...........__.| To Ft McClellan, Ala...| From USAREUR.. Do. 
5ist Cm] Co (Smoke Gen)...-._....| From Ft McClellan, To USAREUR._.. Do. 
Ala. 
69th Cm] Co (Smoke Gen)...______- | To Ft McClellan, Ala...| From USAREUR..| Do. 
379th Sig Bn HHD (Spt).._._......| From Ft Gordon, Ga_._| To USAREUR_____| Oct 1957. 
39th Sig Bn (SPT) HHD-_--______- To Ft Gordon, Ga.__- From USAREUR.. Do. 
589th Sig Co (Rep).-..._._........_.| From Ft Benning, Ga__| To USAREUR- Do. 
176th Sig Co (Rep)_....-.-._.---- To Ft McPherson, Ga_.| From USAREUR-. Do. 
585th Sig Co (Spt)......-...........| From Ft Monmouth, To USAREUR...--- Do. 
. NJ. 
605th Sig Co (Spt).............- To Ft Monmouth, NJ..| From USAREUR..| Do. 
229th Sig Co (Spt)........ ...----.| From Ft Gordon, Ga --| To USAREUR.---- Do. 
606th Sig Co (Spt)......-.--........ To Ft Benning, Ga... -| From USAREUR.-. Do. 


(Additional classified information has been submitted to the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Forp. How does your Operation Gyroscope fit into the change 
in Psa divisional structure ? 

eneral Tayxor. It really will not affect it in any serious way be- 
cause we still will keep the division as the unit for rotation. We will 
still keep a man in his division. We will see that he is not transferred 
out, at least we will make every effort to do that. The internal com- 
position, whether you have 5 or 3 units will not affect the Gyroscope 
plan. The same block of personnel will move back and forth as 
scheduled. 

Mr. Forp. How can you start out with a division in Europe today 
with 17,000 and by the time it comes back, I would presume it will be 
a division of twelve to fourteen thousand, and not have any of those 
transfers to which you refer? 

General Taytor. We will try to do all the reorganization possible 
in the States. I do anticipate that probably 1 or 2 divisions in Europe 
will have to be reorganized. The armored divisions make almost no 
change, but there will be some overseas reorganization. However, 
by attrition, by letting the strength of a unit settle deliberately, we 
can fall within the numerical total without too much difficulty. 
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On the other hand, you are right in pointing out that the skills re- 
quired will not be exactly the same so there will be some transferring, 
but that will be an internal assignment problem rather than something 
affecting Gyroscope. 

Mr. Forp. Are you able to say when you expect to have your Opera- 

tion Gyroscope fully implemented Army-wide? Would you say fiscal 
1958, 1959, or when? 

General Taytor. It will be fully in effect by fiscal year 1958 insofar 
as it includes the units we think should be under Gyroscope, which is 
down to separate battalions. 


HOUSING 


Mr. Forp. In 1955 I heard while in Europe, and again several 
months ago while in Europe, that the promises made on housing ac- 
commodations for Gyroscope divisions were not fulfilled in toto. What 
is being done about that? 

General Taytor. We have a practical difficulty. First, I hope we 
never phrase a commitment so tightly that we literally violate it. 
Sometimes a statement of hope or intention is interpreted as a promise 
but it is not. It is difficult, as you can imagine, because of the compo- 
sition of the dependents of the units involved being different. The 
housing that may satisfy the 1st division would not satisfy the 10th 
division when it came over. So that we have had to adjust very care- 
fully, discouraging dependents from coming if there were not ac- 
commodations. 

I think the complaints you heard arose from that lack of perfect 
balance or symmetry between dependents of one unit and those of 
another. 


COST OF PENTOMIC DIVISION COMPARED WITH CURRENT DIVISION 


Mr. Forp. Could you prepare for the record the comparative costs 
in dollars, using your average figures, the cost of the various current 
type divisions and the cost of the pentomic divisions? I am not try- 
ing to put anybody on the spot, but it would be helpful for occasion- 
ally we have amendments offered on the floor of the House or else- 
where where they want to add so many men or so many dollars for 
specific purposes. We always got into a controversy as to how many 
millions of dollars should be added in an amendment to accomplish 
what a certain amendment proposes. 

I would like to have as near as you can figure it out on the basis 
of average cost what the pentomic divisions would cost on an annual 
basis and what current divisions would cost. 

General Taytor. T think we can produce something that would be 
approximate. The detailed T. O. and E.’s are being worked out. 
There may be some delay in getting detail. We can give it in round 
numbers. 

Mr. Forpv. I would say, in general, outline it with round number 
acenracy. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Preliminary estimate of comparative costs of current type and Army pentomic divisions 


[In millions of dollars] 


Airborne Infantry Armored 
Current* ? 
Initial equipment ! $45.8 $43.7 $133. 7 
Annual operating ? 106, 5 109. 6 92.0 
Pentomic: 
Initial equipment ! 31.1 47.0 138. 0 
Annual operating ? 71.9 86. 1 91.6 


1 Includes estimated P. and P. and stock fund items; hasie loads except for ammunition and POT. 
2 Includes estimated per capita costs of ‘‘Military personnel, Army” and ‘Operation and maintenance, 
Army” expenses in peacetime operations, 


COST PER MAN-YEAR 


Mr. Forp. Also it is beneficial for the record, particularly when we 
go to the floor of the House, if we know the current estimated cost 
per man per year in the Army. My recollection is that last year the 
hearings indicated it was a little over $6,000 per man per year. Is 
there any change in that? 

General Lawton. Mr. Ford, we have normally obtained that figure 
as an average strength, taking the average strength divided into the 
MPA and O. and M. appropriations. On that basis, with approxi- 
mately a million men this year, the cost would go up to about $6,900 
per man. 

Mr. Forp. It might be helpful for the record if we could have a 
comparison for the last 5 years in that figure. I know it is in the 
various printed hearings, but it might be ‘well to put it all together 
in a tabular form so that it might be referred to on the floor of the 
House if we want to. 

General Lawron. We will insert that table, sir 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Comparison of average cost per man in appropriations ‘‘ Military Personnel, Army” 
and “Operation and Maintenance, Army”’ 


Military Operation Total cost per 
personnel, and mainte- | man-year for 
Fiscal year Army nance, Army the 2 ap- 


propriations 


1954 actual $3, 059 $2, 201 $5, 260 
1955 actual 3, 237 2, 243 5, 480 
1956 actual 3, 373 2, 82 6, 175 
1957 estimated 3, 434 3, 141 6, 675 
1958 estimated_ 3, 557 *, 407 6, 964 


DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


Mr. Forp. I noticed from the hearings and from the presentations 
that we are not including any deutschemark support in the Army 
budget this year. In fact, we are not including any for any of the 
Services. 

According to the hearings last year, in fiscal 1957 we were to get 
$85,047,700; in fiscal 1956 we were to get, or did get, deutschemark 
support to the extent of $219 million for the Army. Are those figures 
approximately correct ¢ 
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General Lawton. We got in 1956 about $246 million. 

Mr. Forp. This is the Army alone? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1957? 

General Lawron. In 1957 we got $107 million in deutschemarks, 
We asked for $228 million. We got $107 million. We are due between 
$33 and $34 million for the period from May 6 to June 30. 

Then, if you will recall, Congress tah sop $88 million in dol- 
lars to replace the shortage in deutschemarks. 

Mr. Forp. It disturbs me that in the budget as submitted this year 
we are not expecting any deutschemarks and I think that is a very 
serious lack somewhere in the executive branch of the Government 
in not pressing for such a contribution. We all know that the German 
contribution to NATO is not up to the expectation that was planned 2 
or 3 years ago, or even a year ago. The deutschemark contribution 
was predicated on that payment being made until their military con- 
tribution reached a certain level. Here we find that the military level 
is not expected to be reached and still we find no anticipated deutsche- 
mark contribution. If we used this year as the example, it would 
make $107 million in the Army budget alone. 

What is the position of the Army in reference to that ? 

General Lawton. Those negotiations are about to begin, Mr. Ford. 
The Department of Defense and the State Department have been 
conferring on this very subject. The Germans have already offered 
to the British 50 percent of what they gave last year plus certain 
additional concessions of one type or another which will add up to, 
I think, an amount of support exceeding that which the British got 
last year from the Germans. 

They have also, I think, made a blanket offer to all other nations 
to give 50 percent of the amount they got last year. 

Mr. Forp. Plus these additional things you referred to? 

General Lawron. No, sir; I think in the other cases, for instance, 
France gets a little extra but I believe their offer to the other nations, 
including the United States, was 50 percent of the amount that was 
given last year. 

The Department of Defense and State Department are presently 
conferring as to the amount of support this country will ask of the 
German Government for the next fiscal year. 

I feel sure we will get some support. The reason it has not been 
entered in figures in the Department of Defense budget anywhere is 
because of the uncertainty as to the amount that could be used. 

Mr. Forp. If we get 50 percent of what we are planning to get in 
fiscal 1957, it would be something over $50 million; would it not? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; we would get on the order of $65 million. 

Mr. Forp. I, for one—and I think the members of this committee 
are fairly unanimous on it—expect that we are going to get some- 
thing. Personally I am disappointed that no provision was made in 
the budget for it. This is the first time that such provision was not 
made in my recollection. 

Secretary Brucker. May I make a comment there? I think that 
the Army shares your view with respect to the unwelcomeness of a 
50-percent proposal. I think rather than indicating something that 
was unacceptable in a budget, that might be interpreted that the Army 
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was convinced it was better to put it in as zero and leave it up to the 
negotiators to indicate that we are not going to accept the 50 percent. 
Was that the thinking? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. The Air Force is involved also, and I 
think the Department of Defense felt if a figure was put in, the United 
States Government might be held to it, when we might be able to 
negotiate a better deal. 

Mr. Foro. It might be well for the record to show a tabulation 
giving the deutschemark contribution on a year to year basis, year to 
year and service by service. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Deutschemark contributions made available by the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the Berlin Magistrat, fiscal year 1954 to 1957 



































[Thousands of dollars] 
Total Army Navy Air Force 
Fiscal year 1954: 
Federal Republic of Germany--.--_----.--_- 718, 421 557, 876 7, 285 153, 260 
ee eS en sa 14, 033 Ger ae. 1,006 
OES on kcudustin neste cduetties ts tanwdel 732, 454 570, 903 7, 285 154, 266 
Fiscal year 1955: a [7 
Federal Republic of Germany--._..........- 698, 176 604, 711 5, 441 188, 024 
Berlin Magistrat '..........2120.5-2.00%.-.- 15, 946 13, 830 28 2, 088 
Ste teresd el atiinmemabsbies 714, 122 518, 541 5, 469 190, 112 
Fiscal year 1956: r i 
Federal Republic of Germany...........--- | 328, 363 254, 103 4, 734 69, 525 
Deri biagwtrast *.... ... Seccc disci ceseedes. 15, 805 14, 389 24 1,393 
RE DETER Ty Cee Out ir | 344, 168 268, 492 4, 758 70, 918 
Fiscal year 1957: | - 
Federal Republic of Germany-.-_.........-- | 3 127, 762 PRP dankntccentd 19, 829 
a ee oe 16, 859 15, 012 27 1, 820 
OE acitadstecithnceebbbixéetiwtetbiapes 144, 621 114, 345 | 27 | 21, 649 








1 All amounts for Berlin Magistrat are on a German fiscal year basis (Apr. 1 to Mar. 31). 
2 Includes $8,600,000 not allocated to the military departments. This amount has been set aside for the 
settlement of potential claims. 


Mr. Manon. I believe General Moore would like to say something. 
You may proceed, General. 

General Moorg. I would like for the record to show clearly that 
last year and the year before the amount required for the operational 
expenses in Germany was put in the budget when it reached this com- 
mittee. On both occasions this committee took the initial action to 
take that money out. This is the third time the Bureau of the Budget 
has followed that procedure. 

sreereery Brucker. Do our answers complete the information on 
that? 

Mr. Forp. The only thing I would say in reference to this point 
is that if we are going to make appropriate readjustments in the nec- 
essary accounts at the time the bill is marked up, we must know 


approximately what the negotiations appear to be aiming at so that 
we can put appropriate language in the appropriation bill to cover 
the situation. So I hope we would be fully advised on a current 
basis as to what the situation is. 
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Secretary Brucker. I want to assure you I will take that as a per- 
sonal commitment to keep you advised. 


REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. What is the current situation in reference to your re- 
enlistments ? 

Secretary Brucker. General Watson has that information. 

General Wavson. I have some information on that, sir. Our fig- 
ures for the 3 years 1956, 1957, and 1958 show that the overall re- 
enlistment rate changed from 26.6 percent to 24 percent with an esti- 
mate of 32 percent for fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Forp. Do I interpret your statement correctly that it was 26 
percent in fiscal 1956, 24 percent in fiscal 1957 and you anticipate 32 
percent in fiscal 1958 ¢ 

General Watson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How do you expect the downward swing to go up in the 
forthcoming fiscal year ? 

General Warson. One of the main reasons behind that is that we 
believe that the attractiveness of the career is going to incre: ise. If I 
might say so here, the special committee appointed by the Secretary 
of Defense, known as the Cordiner Committee, has gone to great 
lengths to examine the needs of all services in the matter of attracting 
and retaining qualified personnel. They have been extremely thor- 
ough, they have had membership from all of the services, including 
good representation from the Army, and our knowledge of their 
deliberations is such as to indicate that we are heartily in favor of the 
information we have on their activities and thoughts and conclusions. 
We believe that if those actions go through, we will certainly have re- 
markable success. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, in fiscal 1956, when you had a 26 percent 
reenlistment rate, about the same time the Congress passed various 
legislation aimed at making the career for the mili tary more attrac- 
tive, reenlistment bonuses, pay increases and so forth. 

Yet in fiscal 1957, following the enactment of such legislation your 
rate goes from 26 to 24 percent. How do you account for that ¢ 

General Watson. One thing was that the announcement by the 
President of the termination of veterans’ benefits, the bill of ghia, so 
called, caused a sudden surge of enlistments in that fiscal ye That 
was an instant situation that has no basis for continuation. 

The increased pay bill was a help. The effect, however, diminishes 
as time goes on for two reasons. One is the knowledge of it on the part 
of the individuals who m: iy or may not desire to stay in is not so great 
as it was at the time that the bill was passed and immediately there- 
after, and furthermore the cost of living has continued to rise so that, 
relatively speaking, the new pay is not as valuable as it was previous 
to that time. 

Mr. Forp. When you talk about enlistments, that group that came 
in when the President cut off the GI educational benefits on January 
31, 1955, that should not have affected your reenlistment rate. 

Gietierat Warson. Correct. It should not, sir. As to our figures, I 
actually put in something that had to do with enlistments as well as 
reenlistments. It is a related problem. A successful operation is 
reflected by the people who boast about it and who are in favor of it 
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and it is a contagious proposition. That is a collateral influence rather 
than a direct influence. 

Mr. Forp. I think the record should show the current and past 
record on enlistments and reenlistments. 

General Watson. Sir, we can provide that. I would like to point 
out that I am talking about now an overall figure. Our so-called 
career soldier has continued to reenlist at relatively high rates, high 
inthe eighties. They have continued so. 

The figure I gave had to do with those who are first termers as well 
as the career man, if you will. 

Mr. Finucane. May I read those figures, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Finucane. Career regulars in 1955, 82.4 percent; 1956, 88.8 
percent; 1957, 85.8 percent. Those are our valuable people, trained 
people. The thing that pulls you down is the draftees that do not 
reenlist. 

Another thing we have done in the last year, which I think you 
will agree is a very wise move, is that as far as possible we have 
refused to reenlist the men who are in the lowest mentality grades 
and men who are not showing progress and progressing in their 
profession. 

So there is a selectivity which should give us a very much better 
Army so that the exact percentage of reenlistments is not the true 
criterion, 

General TayLor. We do not suggest that we have no problem because 
we are feeling the pull of industry on our highly trained personnel, 
just as the other services are. 

Mr. Forp. I know you have a problem, and this committee is inter- 
ested in trying to help solve the problem. I think it would be helpful 
to the committee if we could have a well-laid-out picture of what the 
trend is and what current conditions are. 

Mr. Miter. I think it would be interesting, too, if we had the figures 
or percentages on those that were refused reenlistment. That is an 
interesting point you brought out. 

Mr. Frxvucane. I might get mixed up on this, but we can clear 
it for the record. We are trying to hold our category 4 mental 
people to not over 18 percent. There are more than that now, so 
that immediately we get a chance to eliminate one, we do it. 

Mr. Forp. That is interesting. I think it is entire] ly desirable, but 
I think it is also the converse of the reenlistment problem : and it would 
be interesting to have it. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

(The information requested follows :) 


CURRENT AND Past REcorRD ON ENLISTMENTS AND REENLISTMENTS 


1. Recruitment of nonprior service personnel 


Fiscal veat Fiseal year Fiseal year 
19455 1956 19 5 (lst 4 


months 


Total 119, 778 03, 637 28, 206 
Average per month ) ORI 7, 803 7,0 
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2. Reenlistment rates (includes all personnel who reenlist within 90 days from date 
of discharge) 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 








1955 1956 1957 (1st 4 

months) 

Percent Percent Percent 
BO ks dicts diced evclicdudsiscctins AAA ds 59.0 59.0 48.5 
Nd tare. ncn egewnnrenaepehbinherene dag 38.9 28. 2 18.3 
A an caer nena eegnaenerrarsennt es ore 82. 4 88.8 85.8 
ERGUSUIOR 5 2 vid Resa nn tne bit AEG Maeda Ahnekbthticerehs We & 3.0 3.5 2.3 
niin nineties suited taesakates 12.7 26.6 21.9 


1 RA personnel reenlisting for the second or subsequent time. 


8. Discussion of “overall” reenlistment rates 


Comparison of overall (inductees and regulars combined) reenlistment rates 
for any two periods may actually present a false picture if such comparison is 
interpreted as an indication of how well we are doing in obtaining reenlistments. 
The reason is that fluctuations in the overall rate may often be the result of 
changes in the inductee-regular proportion of separates, rather than a direct 
reflection of increasing or declining rates for regulars alone or inductees alone, 
The following hypothetical example illustrates this point: 


FISCAL YEAR A 








Eligible Reenlist- Rate 
separatees ments (percent) 
Rd cise ak ita peeh ptt pinks tbeweiunstihane — 100, 000 50, 000 50.0 
i cattabideh cenibaccpetwdich utsycachrerese renowned» ; 200, 000 6, 000 3.0 
Rs has bce eB Leah ah ook he sk cee eh ttt 300, 000 56, 000 18.6 
FISCAL YEAR B 
R a Ere iccienn 100, 000 50, 000 50.0 
chs ha aaucotirtet nainkeininne na cakes ed oy mptich aad 50, 000 1, 500 3.0 
51, 500 34.3 


ee ee ee ee eee 150, 000 


It will be noted that, although the rates for regulars alone and inductees alone 
remain constant, the overall rate changes considerably, due entirely to a change 
in the ratio of inductees to regulars. This was very much the case in fiscal years 
1955 and 1956. 


Enlisted losses, reenlistments within 90 days and initial enlistments 
(in thousands) 








Total Not eli- Losses | Number | Reenlist-| Initial 

















losses gible to | eligible |reenlisted; ment enlist- 
reenlist |to reenlist rate ment 
Total: 
RS eee ase Pee: 440.7 109. 2 331.5 88.8 26. 7 93.7 
Fiseal year 1957 (estimated) .....---.--- 407.1 78.8 328.3 78.8 24.0 76. 6 
Fiscal year 1968 (estimated) ___.--..-... 363. 3 87.3 276. 0 88.4 32.0 75.0 
Reserve and National Guard: 
ET EE SR enn cE ik batheen care cane 15.7 1.6 14.1 4.5 31.9 ‘ 
Fiscal year 1957 (estimated) Sania wantin 12.5 1:5 11.0 4.0 BO 6 b,c scien 
Fiscal year 1958 (estimated) .._.-..-.-- 20.0 10.0 10.0 3.6 PE hicaceceass 
Inductees: 
4 eA gh a eee eee 228. 5 42.9 185. 6 6.5 Ke Bian dehenie 
Fiscal year 1957 (estimated) ___..-.---- 190. 6 28.3 162.3 4.8 3.0 j.. : 
Fiseal year 1958 (estimated) -_._-.-.---- 111.0 15.5 95. 5 3.3 BiB lcccdeus den 
Regular: 
Pe | ee, See eee ee 196. 5 64.7 = 8 7.8 59.0 93.7 
Fiscal year 1957 (estimated)_._---..---.- 204. 0 49.0 0 70.0 45. 2 76.6 
Fiscal year 1958 (estimated) _....------ 232.3 61.8 170. 5 Miso Fenr 066 eSeimates)“-----] a8] a8] ams] aus] ara] se 81.5 47.8 75.0 
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NEW UNIFORMS 


Mr. Forp. Are you up to date on the introduction of your new uni- 
forms as far as both sme and enlisted men are concerned ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; we are going to be a little ahead of our 
original schedule as we see it now. I recall the interest of this com- 
mittee last year in trying to get us to move forward as rapidly as we 
can. 

We will start issuing next fall one of these uniforms to every new 
soldier. Our current planning indicates that 1 year later each man 
will get 2, so that we will be in full swing, roughly a year and a half 
from now. 

Mr. Forp. Could you put into the record a report on this program 
showing any advancement you have made beyond that which you 
contemplated, say a year ago? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The program for phasing the new Army green uniform into the system, which 
was presented to this committee last year, included the following time schedule. 
Beginning in September 1956 the new Army green uniform was authorized for 
wear off duty by all male personnel on an optional basis. Beginning in October 
1957 new enlisted men entering the Army will be issued 1 OD—33 uniform and 1 
Army green uniform; this 1 and 1 issue to continue until residual stocks of 
OD-33 are reduced to an economical point. This point has been referred to as 
“X” date. Last year the Army estimated that “X” date would be October 
1959, Commencing on “‘X” date each new man entering the Army would receive 
2 of the new uniforms and each man in service, who had not received an Army 
green uniform as part of his initial allowance, would be required to purchase 1. 
Two years later all men would be required to own 2 Army green uniforms and 
the OD-33 uniform would no longer be authorized. 

The changes in the above plan that have taken place or which are anticipated 
are as follows: Beginning in September 1956 officers assigned in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., area, except Fort Belvoir, were authorized to wear the Army green 
uniform for duty at their option; this same authority was granted enlisted men 
assigned in the Washington, D. C., area commencing January 1, 1957. 

Beginning February 2, 1957, all officers regardless of location, who entered 
on active duty for the first time were authorized to wear the Army green uniform 
for duty at their option. 

The buildup of stock of the Army green uniform is progressing so that the 
Army will have sufficient uniforms to commence the issue of 2 uniforms 1 
year earlier than originally planned, that is, October 1958. 

Residual stocks of OD—33 items will be reduced sufficiently to permit the issue 
of two Army green uniforms commencing October 1958 if estimated require- 
ments for foreign aid recipients materialize. 


MURPHY GENERAL HOSPITAL, BOSTON, MASS., AND ARMY-NAVY HOSPITAL, 
ARKANSAS 


Mr. Forp. I noticed in the bill that you are proposing to abandon 
Murphy General Hospital and the Army-Navy Hospital down in 
Arkansas. What is the current story on both of those? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Ford, the situation is precisely this. Twice 
we have recommended to the committees of Congress that both of 
those hospitals be abandoned and that no money be put in for them. 
The reason is because we do not have need for them, and while the 
hospitals, of course, have adequate personnel, both nurses and doctors, 
there is not sufficient patient load in the area for either one of those 
two hospitals. 
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So twice we have recommended against inclusion of those two hospi- 
tals, but twice they were placed back into the bill, and we were com- 
pelled to retain them. The last time there was a statement in the com- 
mittee report to the effect that the Army had not complied with the 
previous request of Congress, and this time they wanted the Army to 
go ahead and use them to capacity. 

So we did. We have flown patients in to the Army-Navy Hospital 
and we have also kept the Murphy General Hospital open. It has 
been at some expense and sacrifice to the rest of our budget to do it 
and to the number of doctors we have, but we have done it because 
Congress not only expressly said to keep them in operation but chided 
us for not having previously done it. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you yield at that point ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Stxes. What happened to the plans to utilize Murphy General 
for other purposes / 

Mr. Forp. That was brought out last year. I am sure Mr. Sikes 
is: referring to the Corps of Engineers and the Air Force. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. We said that we would be happy to have the 
Corps of Engineers occupy a large portion of that building and the 
Air Force agreed likewise to take over a portion of the building. That 
would eliminate the problem as far as we were concerned and we 
could then close the hospital. 

However, the entire delegation from that State protested against it. 
We said we could not help it, we did not intend to go ahead with the 
operation of a hospital because we had these other uses that would 
conserve the building. However, they insisted upon its being operated 
as a hospital, When the bill got through, we found ourselves again 
saddled with these two hospitals. 

This time we feel this way about it: Congress has twice emphat- 

cally told us to go ahead and operate these two hospitals in spite of 
our reluctance to makes these expenditures. So the only thing we 

can do is put in the proposed budget the amount necessary to operate 
these two hospitals and then to bring it to the attention of the two 
committees. We hope that the committees will review the entire 
matter and reconsider these expenditures. We do not want to flaunt 
the will of the committees or Congress. If the Army has to go ahead, 
we will do it. But we invite the attention of this committee to the 
necessity of these expenditures. 

Mr. Srxes. As I recall, our committee did not rule out the use of 
the Murphy General Hospital for other purposes if its facilities 
could be more profitably used in other ways. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. To what extent are the other uses at Murphy General 
taking up the facilities that are available in the building? 

Mr. Finucane. The story, Mr. Sikes, is this: There was plenty of 
room for the Air Force technicians and the hospital together and still 
a small amount of extra room. The Army engineers were in a build- 
ing which I believe was leased to us by, I will say. Boston University, 
I think it was. It was a university at any rate. When our lease was 
up, the university advised us they wanted the property for their own 
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purposes and we could no longer have it. So the engineers were 
faced with finding a new home, and it seemed ideal that we move them 
all into the hospital. 

When the Congress indicated to us their desire that we maintain 
the hospital services presently there, the engineers could not take 
over the balance and they have gone elsewhere. I do not know exactly 
where they have gone. They are in GSA-rented space. They are still 
fractionalized up there. 

Mr. Srxrs. You say the Congress indicated it did not want other 
uses made of the building. Just to what do you refer? Was it from 
this committee ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. No, sir, it did not come from this committee. 

Mr. Finucane. It was the reverse. They indicated their desire for 
us to maintain the hospital facilities which were at that time in being, 
which was a stripped-down operation and had been since the war. 
So there has been essentially no change in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Sikes. Is there still a requirement for the space by the 
engineers ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Are you renting space now ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. If the engineers were to move into the building what 
would be the effect on the hospital facilities? Would it take all of 
the present hospital facilities ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir, and probably the Air Force, too. 

Mr. Sixes. If it were not operated as a hospital, would you have 
full requirement for the facilities of the building? 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Mr. Srkes. Will you show in the record what disposition you would 
make of the present hospital facilities if the building were utilized in 
another way ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Utilization of space at Murphy Army Hospital 


Utilization 
{ space 
sSsumMing 
Current closnre of 
utilization hospital 
activity 
based on 
present 
requirements 
Square feet Square feet 
Gross floorspace hp seihpaeddamih te ; ; 7 330, 000 330, 000 
Common use_-_-_------- i 80, 000 80. 000 
Net usable space Se ee eat . : , 250, 000 250, 000 
Hospital activities : 180, 000 0 
New England Division Engineer !___- 20. 00) 200), 000 
Air Force ; ‘ a 50. OO 50, 000 
1 New England Division currently occupies leased space in Boston in addition to sp ipied in 


Murphy Hospital. 
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Mr. Manon. I think our record ought to be clear on this. Certainly, 
as far as I am concerned, I want the Army to make the proper use 
of facilities. I do not want to see any meaningless and indefensible 
waste in the operation of a facility. If you can make a good case 
as to why Congress should change previous determinations in some 
respect, we should give it consideration. 

Mr. Finucane. May I speak off the record, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We have asked a number of questions and had an 
exchange of ideas while off the record. Now, Mr. Secretary, I wish 
you or others in your group would just lay it on the line and give us 
concisely and accurately what the picture is with respect to these 
two hospitals, the Army-Navy Hospital in Hot Springs and the 
Murphy General Hospital in the Boston area, and a, little of the 
background and what the true situation is in your opinion and what 
we ought to do about it. 

Mr. Finucane. All right, sir. 

(The following was submitted for the record.) 


ARMY-NAvy AND MurpHy ArMy HOosPITAts 


The Department of the Army has operated the Army-Navy Hospital, Hot 
Springs, Ark., and Murphy Hospital, at Waltham, Mass., in fiscal year 1956 and 
fiscal year 1957 in accordance with Public Law. Prior to each of these years, 
the Army made representation to the Congress that continued operation of these 
medical facilities was (1) detrimental to the overall medieal care program by 
dispersal of available medical personnel, and (2) not required at that time or in 
the future to provide necessary medical support to the Army. The Army also 
showed that by closing and consolidating these medical activities a more efficient 
and economical medical care program would result. It was estimated that by 
closing these hospitals an annual recurring savings of about one-half million 
<ollars for each installation, or a total annual saving of about $1 million would 
acerue after the first year. There have been no new developments during the 
past year nor are there any foreseeable new developments which change the 
Department of the Army position on this matter. 

In fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956, the Army screened other Government 
agencies to determine if there was a space requirement for the 2 installations. 
No Government agency expressed a requirement for the Army-Navy Hospital. In 
the case of Murphy Hospital, the Department of the Air Force expressed a 
requirement for approximately 50,000 square feet. 

The New England Division of the Army Corps of Engineers occupied leased 
space belonging to Boston University, and since the university would not renew 
the lease after March 1956, the Army planned to close the Murphy Hospital 
activity and turn the installation over to the Corps of Engineers for joint use 
with the Air Force beginning fiscal year 1957. 

In view of the legislative action directing the continued operation of both 
hospitals in fiscal year 1957 the Army had to change its plans. It was determined 
that the Murphy Hospital could provide 20,000 square feet of space to house 
a portion of the division engineer activities and 50,000 square feet to the Air 
Force without detriment to the primary mission of the installation as directed 
by Congress, that of furnishing medical care. This utilization is now in effect. 
The balance of the New England Division Engineer Office is now located in space 
in Boston leased by the General Services Administration at an annual cost of 
$193,000. 

If the medical activity at Murphy Hospital were closed out, the buildings 
could be beneficially utilized by the Office of the Division Engineer and the De- 
partment of the Air Force as shown in table on page 481 of the record. It is 
estimated that the assigned personnel at the installation under combined Air 
Force-New England Division Engineer occupancy would approximate 1,500 as 
compared to 1,046 as of February 6. 
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The Army still considers that the continued operation of these two hospitals 
results in an inefficient and uneconomical medical care program. Funds were 
included in the fiscal year 1958 budget to provide for continued operation of 
these installations only because of the demonstrated desires of the Congress. 

One of the reasons given by the proponents of keeping Murphy Hospital open 
was that the distance to the Army hospital at Fort Devens was excessive for 
dependents of military personnel in the Boston area entitled to medical care. 
A large portion of this objection has now been overcome by the provisions of 
the dependents’ medical care program where dependents entitled to specified 
medical care can select their own doctors and hospital facilities if Army 
facilities are not readily available. 


RATIO OF COMBAT FORCES 


Mr. Forp. General Taylor, would you put in the record an extension 
of the chart on page 534 of last year’s hearings in reference to the 
ratio of combat forces versus all others, just so we have a historical 
picture of what the trend is and the current situation. 

General Tayror. All right. 

Mr. Forp. I presume it is about the same in fiscal 1958 as it is in 
fiscal 1957. 

General Taytor. Very close, yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


RatT1Io CoMBAT Forces VERSUS ALL OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The following data reflect the ratio of combat troops to noncombat troops 
based on personnel categories approved by the Chief of Staff on January 24, 1955. 
This considers a combat soldier as any soldier assigned to a unit whose primary 
mission is to engage in combat. 

The comparatively low support ratio in 1951 reflects the buildup of combat 
units, principally by the recall of Reserve units rather than by recall of induc- 
fion of individuals. The increased ratio for 1952 reflects the buildup of train- 
ing, transient, and logistical forces to support the Korean war. The increased 
ratio for 1957 and 1958 is due to the increase in training-forces category result- 
ing from a lowered number of trainees being trained in the Strategic Reserve, 
thereby allowing the Strategic Reserve a better capability to respond to emer- 
gency needs. Further, the reduction in the strength of the Army for fiscal year 
1957 and fiscal year 1958 was generally made in combat forces, since certain fixed 
charges preclude reduction in other activities. 











| | Ratio com- 
Fiscal year Strength Combat | All others | bat forces 
forces | versus all 
| | others 

| 

eee ai? sat. vie | | 
1950__. | 593,167 | 225,826 1:1. 63 
—.. : | 1,531, 596 625, 189 | 1:1. 45 
1952 | 1,596,419 | 605, 478 1:1. 64 
1953_. | 1,533, 815 567, 343 | 1:1. 70 
cna kf ailtes co. cdanherd | 1,404,598 | 574, 746 | 1:1. 44 
1955__. | 1,109,296 | 485, 818 | 1:1. 28 
1956... | 1,025, 778 | 480, 162 | 1:1,14 
1957... | 1,000, 000 437, 663 | 1:1. 28 
1958 _.. | 1,000,000 | 420, 869 | 1:1.38 





NOTE.—1950 through 1956 based on actual strength; 1957-58 based on programed strength. 





Mr. Forp. That brings up one question which was in 1 of the 2 
prepared statements. Sixty-seven percent of the personnel is being 
utilized for deterrent purposes. I assume that is 67 percent of the 
personnel that is ready for military action. 

General Taytor. Out of the 1 million uniformed men, that is 
667,000. 
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Mr. Forp. In the same prepared statement it said that 58 percent 
of the dollars were being used or would be used in fiscal 1958 for the 
same purpose. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp.. Why is there this difference in the ratios? 

General Taytor. It would take a rather detailed analysis to show 
just where the difference falls. I would say it is largely because in 
the second category, the support type forces, you have those items 
which are very expensive. It incudes the operation of our mobiliza- 
tion base, our production facilities, and our research and development 
activities, things of that sort. High money costs are involved in pre- 
paring support for this fighting force. 

Mr. Forp. If you would like to amplify that for the record, I think 
it might be helpful to have something in the record on that point. 

General Taytor. I will see if I can develop something that seems 
to be meaningful. 

(The followi ing information was submitted for the record.) 

CONUS support costs have not been distributed arbitrarily to the deterrent 
forces receiving such support. Included in the 42 percent of the budget cost 
for CONUS support are training, logistic support, research and development, 


and command and administration. The existing budget structure does not pro- 
duce such distribution which would be of doubtful accuracy. 


COST OF THE NATIONAL GUARD AND ARMY RESERVE 


Mr. Forp. Also on page 536 of last year’s hearings there were 2 
charts, 1 showing the trend of the National Guard, ‘both dollarwise 
and strengthwise, as well as a similar chart for the United States 
Army Reser ve along the same line. 

Could we have an extension of both those charts for the hearings 
for this year? 

General Taytor. All right. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Army National Guard 


Total obli- | Average | End (paid) 
Fiseal year gated funds ! (paid strength 
| strength | 
| 


Thousands 





ens cee eee 5 : ; $193, 000 287, 810 313, 805 
} 
eet yy le . : 196, 500 333, 940 | 326, 395 
SS Bs 5 a Bl a ; 197, 200 248, 224 | 226, 785 
cr ee ee ae eS 175, 964 | 220, 081 214, 646 
ne ees yon3 ; 176, 121 | 234, 912 255, 887 
1954...... 205, 026 | 287, 331 | 318, 776 
REL ; 246, 183 | 340, 896 358, 241 
ot eee tall aes Ke 300, 114 380, 242 404, 403 
1957 pangs aan ae . 2 326, 300 2 404, 000 2 400, 000 


weee.c.. : Ree eiraan ; c But 2 340, 000 | 2 400, 000 2 400, 000 


1 Includes: Military personnel costs (pay, clothing, subsistence, travel), maintenance and operations 
costs, and military construction, Army National (ruard. 
2 Estimated. 
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U. S. Army Reserve } 


A verage 
Fiscal year Total obli- (paid) End (paid) 
gated funds 2 strength strength 


Thousands 





1949 $122, 843 (3) (3) 

1950__- 108, 621 186, 541 
Bhat 154, 816 
1952 134, 937 
1953... 63, 775 117, 323 
1954 | 76, 716 136, 918 
1955 100, 465 163, 137 
1956. | 5 2 197, 340 
1957 d $ 226, } 4 255, 900 
1958 4 326, 079 4 276, 000 | 4 207, 000 


1 Excludes ROTC 

2 Includes: Milits ary personnel costs (pay, clothing, subsistence, travel), maintenance and operations 
costs, and military construction, U. S. Army Reserve, 

3 No separate reporting for paid strengths was maintained for 1949, 

4 Estimated. 


SOVIET MILITARY BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. I noticed a story in, I believe, last night’s paper to the 
effect that the Soviets were allegedly going to spend less on arma- 
ments in the next fiscal year than they had done in this year. It 
brought to my attention the statement in your prepared text to the 
effect that you saw no discernible staan in their manpower along 
the line that they had promised a year ago. Would you assume that 
this new promise was more talk ? 

General Taytor. I believe the Secretary made that comment, but 
my answer would be that we do not know whether the manpower re- 
ductions or budget reductions are accurate. 

Secretary Brecker. Or either. 

Mr. Finucane. Did you notice that is a difference in rubles which 
are a highly volatile type of merchandise and that it indicates less 
than 1 percent, something like 900,000 out of 100 million ? 

Mr. Forp. Very small. 

Mr. Finucane. It was negligible. 

Mr. Forp. They proclaimed with some glee that they were making 
some reduction. It did not seem very significant. 

Mr. Finucane. It also stated in the } paper that in that sum are in- 
cluded no missiles, no aircraft, no research and development. 

Mr. Forp. General Taylor, if you were in General Hodes’ posi- 
tion, bearing in mind current conditions in Poland and Hungary, 
would you feel better from the military point of view now than you 
would have felt a year ago? 

General Taytor. I would rather answer that off the record. 

Mr. Foro. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


SETAF’S PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. While I was in Italy this fall, I spent some time with 
General Fisher up at Verona, and I was very impressed with the job 
being done which had been initiated by General Michaelis. 

I do not bring this up because he was complaining, but are some of 
his personal problems being alleviated by the assignment of the right 
kind of people to do the jobs, i in this new SETAF operation / 
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General Taytor. Yes, sir. I am sure they have, although I have 
not checked recently. Your comment was dlnyed back to me and we 
looked into the problem. He had new personnel requirements which 
he had not had before, and there was a period of time getting him 
the necessary help. I will verify that he is satisfied now. My im- 
pression is that the situation is well in hand. 

Mr. Forp. He was not complaining; in fact, he was trying to do the 
retraining himself as best he could. That is an important operation 
and it is one which I think we ought to aid and assist as much as 
possible. 

General Tayxor. I agree. 

(The following additional information was furnished for the 
record :) 

PERSONNEL SITUATION In SETAF 


Later information indicates that although the conditions which existed in the 
summer of 1956 have been greatly improved, the personnel problems continue to 
require remedial effort. Action toward elimination of these problems will con- 


tinue. A statement of the current status of the personnel assigned to SETAF 
follows: 


ENLISTED 


SETAF was reorganized in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1956. The resulting 
MOS imbalances are being reduced. A special levy of signal specialists is being 
provided during this month and March 1957. Other special allocations in March 
will reduce to a minor level, 8 of the 11 remaining critical shortages. 


CIVILIAN 


Shortages of civilian personnel was caused by an acute housing shortage. 
Additional quarters have now been acquired. 

Mr. Forp. I talked to some of the individual enlisted men there who 
were in the position of being trained for one job when they got over 
there, or were there, and with the change of the mission, they had to 
be shifted to something else. It did not create the best morale situ- 
ation for the individuals. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET FOR 1958 


In the last four budgets for the Army, starting with fiscal year 1955, 
when Mr. Stevens and General Ridgway were here; in fiscal year 1956, 
when the same two men testified; last year, when both of you were 
here; and I gather from the testimony here on fiscal 1958, there has 
been a feeling that the obligational authority probably would do 
the job but there were some reservations which were evident, some- 
times more strongly than at other times. I am sure that those reser- 
vations were well intentioned and bona fide. They were predicated 
on a lack of precise knowledge of where we might go, mechanically 
speaking, Cal Ghat contingencies might arise in the 12 months or 18 
months ahead in the forthcoming budget period. 

As you look back, however, in retrospect would your doubts now in 
the period in which you both are involved be somewhat relieved ? 
In other words, do you feel better now that it is over and do you feel 
that it was worth the gamble, dollarwise and so forth ? 

Secretary Brucker. I have no level of experience back in those 
years, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. There is one year. We are in the current situation. 

Secretary Brucker. This past year. I feel comfortable about the 
fact that we are as far along as we are in this new atomic transition. 
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I feel that I can see daylight. A year ago, frankly, it was quite 
cloudy as to where we were going. But with the coming of the de- 
cisions that have been made, both on roles and missions, and the de- 
cision with regard to the “pentomic” divisional structure, and the 
phasing in of atomic weapons, warheads, long-range missiles, and all 
the rest, I feel that we can see the future better than we did a year 
ago. 

yl feel very much more comfortable about the whole situation than I 
did with respect to all those factors. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, when you are testifying on this budget 
this year you feel better than you felt last year when you were testify- 
ing on the fiscal year 1957 budget. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. How about you, General Taylor? 

General Taytor. It is rather hard to project oneself into the past 
and recast one’s frame of mind. Certainly those of us who have 
heavy responsibilities for the security of the Nation in time of war 
carry a load of responsibility that we can always feel on our 
shoulders. 

As Chief of Staff for 2 years I have recommended to my secretary 
a budget rather substantially above the budget which I actually re- 
ceived. Last year we lived with it. However, it was not tested in 
the sense that there was no war. We will never know who is right 
until we meet that test. 

I will say that I have acquired a year’s experience as Chief of Staff. 
I have the feeling that we have a need for a steady, constant readiness 
and cold nerves, refusing to get “jittery” and bearing straight ahead, 
guided by good judgment. 1 think we are doing that. 

As I look at the net result of the expenditures of all the services, 
we have a strong national defense posture. 

Secretary Brucker. May I add just one word, Mr. Ford: I feel that 
“mountains and valleys” of spending and end strengths are not good. 
I have had some experience in connection with that in public life. 

If we could keep the Army at 1 million, with the Reserves at sub- 
stantially three-quarters of 1 million for 1958, and then build them 
up to 1 million within the following year or so—in other words, 
250,000 more reservists—it would help a lot. So if we had 1 million 
ready in the active service and 1 million ready in the Ready Reserves, 
it would be a tremendous advance for the Army. If we could do this, 
I would feel a lot easier about it. 

I can see where that is possible to be brought about, and that fact 
may color my feeling. With a million and a million, I can really see 
a lot better days ahead. 


PROGRESS OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Forp. As we look back over the past several years and take the 
things which I understand from my experience are most important 
from the Army’s point of view—firepower, communications, mobility, 
manpower including Reserves, and the strength of our allied forees— 
have we made the progress that everybody forecast we were going 
to make in those past years? In other words, have we moved as far 
forward in these areas, which I understand are the ones that are most 
important, as everybody hoped we would when they were telling us 
these stories in the past ? 
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Secretary Brucker. I will take that on for the 1 year. 

When I look back and see what we were talking about a year ago 
and what we were fearful of and what we had in our record and so on, 
and look at today, I really am impressed by the year’s progress. It 
has been substantial. 

I am really impressed by it. The progress in missiles is not just 
on the drawing boards. 

It goes all the way from Jupiter down to the smallest weapons, also 
throughout the entire program of the Army—training, firepower, mo- 
bility ‘and all the rest. 

General Taytor. I think I would make some distinctions between 
areas, because I do not feel that a single statement would cover all 
of the areas you mention. 

Referring to the Army itself, we have definitely made great progress 
in firepower. I would say we are perhaps ahead of w here we expected 
to be a few years ago. 

Mr. Forp. As a matter of fact, I would like to have you, General, 
take those individual areas and give us a critical analysis. Consider 
firepower first. 

FIREPOWER 


General Tayior. I would say with regard to firepower there has 
been very great progress, probably better than we anticipated several 
years ago. 

MOBILITY 


As to mobility, I would say that is not as good as I would have 
hoped. We are finding that Army aviation is extremely expensive. 
The helicopter program is very expensive. Progress has been made, 
but not as much as I would have liked. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


On communications we are making great progress. We are moving 
into a new system of communications equipment, which I am sure will 
be a great improvement when completed. 


ALLIES 


As to the other services, I think they have moved forward as well. 
We have lost ground in the field of allied strength. We have seen 
the NATO ground strength reduced. We have not made the progress 
in Germany we anticipated; we have not resolved the Korean situa- 
tion. 

It takes considerable discussion to account for all these areas. In 
some cases the situation is a plus and in others it is a minus. 


RESERVES 


Mr. Forp. How about our own Reserve strength, the Army Reserves 
and National Guard? 

General Tayior. The Reserves should be considered as an area of 
progress. That is progress as the result of implementation of the 
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Reserve Forces Act. We still have one important step to take, which 
we have discussed in the hearing here. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this year compared to last. year—at this 
point you feel that the Army Reserves are better off and the National 
Guard is better off. 

General Taytor. I would say that the Army Reserves are definitely 
better off, because of the incorporation of these trained men. The 
guard is slightly so, but there is no great change in its level of 
readiness. 

PROJECT MASS 


Mr. Forp. In conclusion, I would like to say that while I was in 
Germany last fall I spent some time with General McNamara, who 
used to be before this committee on numerous occasions, and at that 
time spent a good deal of time with him with reference to project 
MASS. In my opinion, it isa very good operation. I should like to 
compliment him on the part he has played in making it a success. 
So far as I can see, I think it is going to save money, time, and all the 
other things. 

Thank you very much. 


DETAIL ON BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, you have given us some very interest- 
ing testimony today and yesterday, you and the others. We have 
not gotten down to much detail on what you are going to do with this 
money. After all, that is what we have to decide. We have to decide 
the figures. We need all the information on policy and all the philos- 
ophy and all the stimulation we can get with respect to what to do 
about the situation. 

Who is going to tell us what you are going to do with about $1.4 
billion for procurement and production? Who is going to give the 
detail ? 

General Lawron. General Magruder is scheduled before this com- 
mittee. General Gavin will talk on research and development. 

Mr. Manon. Will they be available ? 

Secretary Bruckrr. They will be here. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want somebody to say, “Well, that is be- 
yond my field. I do not know why we are getting this instead of 
something else.” We want a real top statement as to why you want 
so much of this and so little of something else. 

General Lawton. They will cover the subject. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on my right? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Just one question, if I may. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 


CONTRACTING QUALIFICATIONS 


Mr. SHeprarp. I do not want to belabor this, Mr. Chairman, but I 
would like to get a cross section of thinking of the respective military 
forces. ‘That is why in this instance it would be repetitive as com- 
pared to another division. 

I am addressing this communication to the Under Secretary of the 
Army, since it relates to the use of contract personnel. . 
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In qualifying your producers in the industrial field—the contrac- 
tual field and so forth—it is my understanding that you go into their 
qualifications quite extensively, to wit: their ability to produce, their 
physical properties, their financial responsibility, and so forth. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And that is done for the specific purpose of seeing 
whether they are qualified to produce the item under contract, what- 
ever it may be; is that correct? 

Mr. Finucane. On time, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. However, I am informed—and perhaps errone- 
ously—that going into their manpower ability is not a prerequisite of 
the so-called fitness requirements. Am I erroneously informed or am I 
correctly informed ? 

Mr. Finucane. I do not quite understand the manpower aspect. 
Do you mean do they have enough technicians and engineers on hand 
to do the job? 

Mr. SuHepparp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Finucane. They are certainly evaluated as to their ability to 
do the job, to finance the job, to get the materials and the machines, and 
to finish on time; yes, sir. As far as we know, they are. There are 
human elements coming into all these factors. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant you that. 

Mr. Frxvcane. But that is the desire. 

Mr. Suepparp. But if you are reaching for a prewar qualification 
to reach an end result, the ability would have to be availa dle, not po- 
tential but available, in the scientific group as well as in the literal 
production category ; is that not correct? 

Mr. Finucane. Absolutely correct. 


“PIRATING” SKILLED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. If that were refined down and really applied to the 
same degree that we qualify them on finances and know-how, as it were, 
would it not have a tendency to do away with the “pirating” that is 
presently very much in evidence? 

Mr. Finucane. I believe that it would. 

In a very complicated missiles system we invariably have some of 
that, and T think the other services do, too. We many times use our 
own people, and they go outside. 

We have what we call a systems engineer company, which does in 
fact do the outline of the work, bring all the parts together, see that 
they are all properly fitted and that they do carry on. Our best 
systems engineering group in the Army, we believe, is our missile 
ABMA down at Huntsville, Ala. 

The Air Force uses the western development division, and I am 
sure there are many others, 

I do not know in our service of any areas where our purveyors are 
in direct competition for our people, as they are in some of the other 
services, but we would suspect that very much at Huntsville, but it 
has not happened because we have down there a devoted team of 
pre who are really more interested in the work than they have 

en in the salaries. In that particular instance we of course are 
very happy that we have not had to bid for their services under exist- 
ing laws and regulations against private industry. 
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Mr. Suxrrarp. Then a statement made to this committee to the 
effect that the military services, and I use the word “services” cor- 
rectly —— 

Mr. Frnucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Are very definitely suffering from a loss of this 
trained personnel in the scientific field as well, covering the two cate- 
gories, would be somewhat erroneous insofar as it applies to the Army ? 

Mr. Frnvucane. To a lesser degree, sir. There are two reasons for 
that. It may be that some of our equipment is not quite as sophisti- 
cated, although we are reluctant to say that, because it is a matter of 
opinion. 

Much of our work is done in the arsenals with our own people. 
‘The systems engineers generally are in our service to a great degree, 
such as Fort Monmouth for communications, and Aberdeen, and I 
mentioned Huntsville, and so forth and so on. That is generally not 
true, and certainly not in the Air Force. They look almost entirely 
to outside industry to keep their skills alive. 

It has been the Army tradition to keep the skills alive within the 
arsenals between the wars. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Let me ask you a hypothetical question, because 
you are in the field of management presently occupied. If you were 
suffering a loss in this field which was detrimental, I think dollarwise 
we would have to admit that whenever we are losing a man already 
trained and he goes out into an operation producing for us, naturally 
his additional salary causes a taxpayer burden, because his salary is 
added up in the unit cost. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If it did prevail in the Army, what would be your 
personal thinking as to the handling of contracts and qualifications of 
a contractor in that category on the same premise as the mechanical 
and physical attributes and know-how, et cetera ? 

Mr. Finucane. We have really 2 or 3 ways of assesing a purveyor to 
one of the military services, as to whether or not they are overstaffed 
and whether they are giving bonuses or paying too much salaries. We 
have, of course, our auditors and contracting officers who should bring 
those matters to light. They should not approve them. 

Then, of course, we have the Renegotiation Board, which certainly 
ought to take a look at it. I presume you are speaking, sir, of an undue 
amount of advertising or an undue amount of overhead. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is incidental to the total, I grant you, but it is 
not as pertinent, in my opinion, as the body loss. 

Mr. Frnvcane. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. I mean, it is contributing to a total of the economic 
aspects referred to, but I think the principal objection, if we have an 
objection—and I personally do— is to the pirating which is going on 
by private industry out of the military personnel. And I know it is 
going on. 

Mr. Finucane. I know itis. 

Mr. Suerrarp. To a degree it is going on, maybe less in the Army 
por rp to the Air Force and the Navy, which remains to be de- 
veloped. 

Somewhere along the line it would appear to me, without getting out 
of line, using an acceptable procedure, that qualifications for my 
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company, if I had one, should be such as to seriously consider the avail- 
ability of manpower to complete the function, insofar as having the 
men there is just as important as the mechanical ability and the dollars 
and the rest of it. 

Mr. Frnucane. Unquestionably so. 

Mr. SuHeprparp. I am inclined to agree, if you will admit that, be- 
cause we are not addressing ourselves to that detail to the degree we 
want to, or to the degree the other aspects of qualification are con- 
sidered. I am not addressing this specifically to the Army, because, 
as you say, it is only a portion of the problem presented to the services. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Mr. Manon. General Taylor, we have had a lot of discussion about 
airlift, and Mr. Flood has been most interested in this field and has 
been most persistent in trying to develop the question of the ade- 
quacy of airlift. He feels very strongly about it. We are all inter- 
ested in it. 

We are more or less assured by Admiral Radford and the Secretary 
of Defense and others—and I believe by you—that taking everything 
into consideration our airlift is reasonably adequate. I assume you 
know that Admiral Radford has promised to give us a high level 
presentation on that question, a you will have to be present, or 
somebody to speak for you, at that time, because the Army is very 
much involved in this. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you been alerted to that ? 

General Tayzor. I knew that such a presentation was to be pre- 
pared. I did not know exactly the status of it at the moment. 

Mr. Manon. We really want to understand that situation, because 
it is important. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I do not care to discuss it now. I just want to be sure 
when it is discussed we get the real facts laid right on the line. 

General Taytor. And you want an Army representative present ? 

Mr. Manon. By all means. 

General Taytor. Very well, sir. I would be happy to come myself. 

Mr. Manon. I think you ought to come. 

Mr. Sikes? 


STATE OF READINESS 


Mr. Sixes. I think it is absolutely essential that we understand each 
other fully on the present state of preparedness of our services. I 
know it is your disposition and your desire to have us fully informed. 

I have just noted a headline in the afternoon paper, which says: 
“U.S. lacks small nuclear arms.” 

And this article quotes Assistant Secretary of the Army Frank 
Higgins and Lt. Gen. Carter Magruder, in substance : 

The deficiency is in small, so-called tactical atomic weapons—weapons designed 
for every special purpose know to warfare * * * 

General Magruder agreed it would be 3 to 5 years before the Army has enough 
tactical atomic weapons to reduce use of conventional ammunition in a war by as 
much as 25 percent. 
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Mr. Higgins said equipping the Army with small atomic weapons is pro- 
gressing very nicely, but he added that it is largely a development program 
still. 

Is the information that you have been giving to us based on the 
same general substance that is carried in that article? I had the feel- 
ing from the statements that have been made before that we were 
further along in atomic capabilities than this article would indicate. 

yeneral Taytor. General Magruder will appear before you and can 
account for his statement, which I had not seen until it appeared. 

I would say, off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 





RESERVISTS 


Mr. Sixes. To go further, I note that there is comment from Mr. 
Stephen Jackson, Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense for Reserves, 
saying In substance that reservists have no place to go; that their 
program is stymied by lack of armories. I quote: 


It was learned thousands of young men who have completed their basic train- 
ing have no place to go. 

The Army has assigned them to pools, which it calls control groups. 

These are paper outfits—where names are kept on file until it is decided 
where to assign the soldier. 

A trainee usually is sent to a control group because there is no Reserve unit 
near his home. The Army admits it now has 77,800 officers and 1,500,000 enlisted 
men in such pools. Most of these are World War II holdovers, men who have 
never taken action on their Reserve status. 

There are several reasons why the Army has no home for these young men. 
The principal one seems to be lack of armories. 


[ think it would be well for you to comment on that very fully by 
showing what the problem is and what the Army is doing about it. 

General Tavtor. Yes, sir. 

(The following was submitted in response to the inquiry :) 


RESERVE TRAINING FACILITIES 


In order to prevent misunderstandings concerning the availability of train- 
ing facilities for reservists upon completion of active duty training, the follow- 
ing facts are made available: 

The United States Army Reserve has the mission to provide in time of na- 
tional emergency trained units and trained individuals. 

There are two major categories of the Ready Reserve: (1) Troop units which 
train once weekly and attend summer camp as a unit (all members of this 
category are in paid status), and (2) individual reinforcements. 

Reservists who have a Reserve obligation by law but with no mandatory 
requirement to actively participate in training are carried in control groups. 
These men receive no pay. This group is encouraged and afforded every oppor- 
tunity to participate in units or schools, but must volunteer to do so. It is 
in this category that the “pool of 77,000 officers and 1,500,000 enlisted men” are 
carried. 

Sir-month trainees.—The law allows all men who qualify for enlistment be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 18% to volunteer for the 6 months’ training program. 
As this law is all-embracing, it provides for young men who live in rural areas 
or whose occupation may deprive them from attending weekly drills, to take 
advantage of this training program. ‘This individual must, however, to fulfill 
his obligation in the Ready Reserve, participate in annual field training up to 
30: days. This category is Small, 731 in number, and is carried in the “annual 
training control group.” 
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Outside of the small, above-mentioned number, all 17- to 1814-year-old men 
who enlist in units for specific vacancies to go to the 6 months’ active duty for 
training program to be qualified in the vacancy for which they enlisted. There 
are ample spaces in the troop units of the Army Reserve to take all who volun- 
teered for this program. 

The Army Reserve has in use the following number of training centers for 
housing all of its schools, individual trainees, and 5,372 company-size units 
already organized throughout the country: 
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Of the above facilities, only 533 are considered adequate for long-range con- 
tinued use. This 533 includes all of the constructed centers and approximately 
420 leased or donated centers. 

Of the inadequate facilities, some are located too far from the residences of 
the reservists; some will be inadequate for training for the use and mainte- 
nance of tanks, trucks, and artillery which will be necessary as units are begin- 
ning to grow rapidly in strength. Also some are being utilized awaiting con- 
struction of suitable or adequate facilities. 

The construction picture is as follows: 

Fiseal year 1956, 61 construction starts, including 3 maintenance shops, at a 
cost of about $15 million. 

Fiscal year 1957, 121 starts programed at a cost of about $30 million. 

Home for reservists.—All reservists in table of organization and equipment 
units, table of distribution units and USAR schools are provided with a place to 
train either by construction, leased or donated space. 

Construction is only provided for table of organization units in the troop 
program. There is no requirement for providing the “control group pool” with 
training places, as they do not train. 

Summary.—The important point to keep in mind here is that only those who 
entered the service after the passage of Reserve Forces Act, 1955, have a manda- 
tory obligation under law to actively participate in the Reserve. Those who 
have incurred a military reserve obligation under earlier law have a Ready Re- 
serve obligation but no requirement to actively participate. It is this latter 
group which makes up the individuals in the “pool” control group and have no 
obligation to train, and therefore have no requirement for training facilities. 


INCENTIVE PAY PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxzs. I should like to have you give a statement showing your 
interest in the new pay program which is being discussed, in weich a 
man would be paid for tis skill rather than for his length of service. 
I should like for you to show whether it is contemplated that you will 
endorse such a program this year, whether there is money in the 
budget for such a program and, if so, how much. 

General Taytor. I agree with the concepts and principles on mili- 
tary pay structure recommended by the Cordiner committee. 

However, as no money has been provided in the fiscal year 1958 
budget for implementation of this program, I am uncertain as to the 
feasibility of implementation. 


AIR TRANSPORTABILITY OF DIVISIONS 


Mr. Sr«zs. I quote from Mr. Brucker’s statement: 


We are looking forward to the day when we can augment the capability of the 
tank, the truck, and other heavy and relatively slow vehicles with lighter airborne 
equipment and more effective aerial vehicles. 
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To what extent can we do that today? Is not our ability very limited? 
General Taytor. We are making very considerable progress in that 
area. For example, the new airborne diclaion at Campbell is entirely 
air transportable. In the new divisions we are making every effort, 
bearing in mind constantly the air-transportable feature, in our at- 
tempt to reduce the very heavy cargo requirement which we have 
imposed on the Air Force in the past, without loss of combat capability. 
Mr. Sixes. You probably want to expand on that, for the record. 
General Taynor. Yes sir. 
(The following was submitted for the record :) 


The new airborne division is completley transportable in current types of air- 
ctaft, Both size and weight of major items of equipment are being reduced to 
improve the air-transportability of the unit. Items such as the “Mechanical 
Mule,” the little john, and helicopter transportable launchers for the honest john, 
will be issued this fall. Other items, such as new airborne engineer equipment 
and lighter trucks will become available during the next 2 or 3 years. 

Air-transportability of theinfantry division was a major consideration during 
development of the new organizational structure. With the exception of recon- 
naissance tanks, the basic combat element—the battle group—is entirely air- 
transportable, both personne! and equipment. Similarly, supporting units of the 
division are air-transportable with the exception of the tanks and a few heavy 
items such as some of the engineer equipment. 

With respect to organic airlift in the divisions, the Army has only a limited 
capability today. We have units equipped with 114-ton light cargo helicopters 
and with 144-ton fixed-wing transports. 

The number of aircraft organic to the combat division is being increased con- 
siderably to provide the division commander with greater mobility and a more 
effective means of acquiring targets. Improved reconnaissance and communica- 
tions will not only provide the commander with essential information, but will 
permit the commander greater speed of reaction to tactical requirements, thereby 
increasing batlefield mobility to a marked degree, even with current equipment. 


Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


LIGHT NUCLEAR POWERPLANTS 


Mr. Srxrs. I have not had the feeling that the Army has pushed the 
development of small, light nuclear powerplants as vigorously as it 
might. Am I correct in that? Is the Army interested but limited by 
lack of funds or by the development of the industry itself? I would 
like to have as much on the record as possible on this subject. 

General O’Meara. For the record I can say that we have such a 
powerplant which is about to go into operation at Fort Belvoir. 

Now off the record—— 

(Discussion off the record.) 


APPORTION MENTS 


Mr. Sixes. This committee has been concerned with the slowness of 
the apportionment system, particularly the continual rejustification 
which is required before the issuance of apportionments of balances, 
and with the additional limitations that are imposed to those that are 
carried in the Appropriation Acts. 

Would you care to comment on that ? 

Secretary Brucker. The only comment is that we share the same 
concern with respect to the apportionments. We had a little expe- 
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rience on it recently with respect to the armory situation, you will 
remember. 

Mr. Stxes. Yes; I remember very well. 

Secretary Brucker. That was a coincidence and occurred at the 
very moment when we were in the midst of discussions talking about 
the National Guard. Unfortunately it gave color to the Guard’s 
contention that the Army was endeavoring to injure the National 
Guard. 

We found out about it, and immediately got in contact with DOD 
since the Bureau of the Budget had apportioned the money subject 
to a couple of ideas about construction criteria they had gotten on 
the subject of armories, that they thought should be put into it. At 
the last minute, after the States had advertised for contrac ts, and were 
ready for letting, we were able to get all except about six of a project 
of upwards of 100 armories released within about 48 hours, after we 
saw what the objections were. But in the meantime information 
about the failure to get the apportionment for these armories had gotten 
out to the field. Everybody was upset, including the contractors, 
the National Guard, and everybody else. 

We were able to get all but about a half dozen. We were getting 
the balance released a little at a time. 

Mr. Frnvucanet. May I make a general statement on the subject ? 

Mr. Suxes. All right. 

Mr. Frnvcane This j is, I guess, my fourth go-round. The worst 
time we ever had was in 195 56, where we were held up until the end 
of November. The Army protested strongly in the matter, and we 
got a great deal of comfort from the head of the Bureau of the Budget 
and from the head of the Treasury Department and from Mr. W ilson, 
There was an honest effort to make an improvement, and this year 
we felt quite good. I think we had practically all of our money, 
with the exception of a few P. and P. items which they wanted to look 
into, by about July 30. 

General Lawton. We received a great deal of the P. and P. money. 
We still have another increment coming. We have not been held up 
in the P. and P. area. 

Mr. Finucane. The balance of the program we got promptly. 

General Lawton. In the operation and maintenance area we got the 
money in August. 

Mr. Fryucane. That is 3 months better than in 1956. 

General Lawton. I might say that in the military construction, 
teserve Forces, area we have all our money now that we will need 
this year. We have something like between $69 million and $70 mil- 
lion apportioned to us, as compared to about half that amount in the 
previous 2 years. We have received much more favorable treatment 
this year. 

Mr. Finucane. We like to show progress. 

Mr. Srxes. Good. 


PRIDE OF UNITS 


I was interested, Mr. Secretary, in your statement about pride of 
unit and the efforts to institutionalize certain regiments. I endorse that 
very strongly. We have discussed it previously. 

I note that you suggested the perpetuation of organizations as- 
sociated with such names as Valley Forge, Gettysburg, and so forth. 
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There are quite a number of us whose people were on the other side in 
one of those conflicts and for them I suggest the name “Bull Run” 
would also be a very good one to perpetuate. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 


TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OF PROCUREMENT AND 
CONTRACTING PERSON NEL 


Mr. Ritey. Secretary Finucane, will you comment on your ap- 
praisal of the training ‘and experience of your procurement and con- 
tracting personnel, and give us your evaluation of them as to whether 
or not you think they are sufficiently trained and experienced to cope 
with the experienced manufacturers and industrialists with whom 
they have to deal ? 

Mr. Finucane. We think they are. We think they do a very ex- 
cellent job. 

I am one of the people who subscribe to letting them do the job the 
way they are doing it. There is a move afoot, you know, to transfer 
all of our military people out and put in permanent civilians. I per- 
sonally do not subscribe to that too much. I think training our people 
in this way, and the years s they put into it in the regular rotation, is 
a very good thing. There is room for improvement in the area, and 
we are undert taking it at the moment. 

We find, for example, that the inspection service of the three Services 
are far different in their approaches. In many cases they are using 
methods which were discovered before you had the mechanical tests of 
pieces coming through, with individual inspection, and they were test- 
ing too many items. It looks as though, as a result of some work we 
are doing with very expert people in these fields, we will be able to 
consolidate that and relieve our contracting officers of that phase of 
the work and do a much better job at much less cost, and we hope to 
have it universal throughout the three Services. 

Mr. Rrxy. How long do you think it will take to reach that. state / 

Mr. Finucane. The committee was organized a week under the 
guidance of Mr. Thomas D. Morris, who is a management expert, 
formerly with the management consultant firm, Cresap, McCormick, 
& Paget, and is currently a consultant to the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense on matters of this type. 

I think they are supposed to come up with a positive course of action 
in about 30 days s,as I remember it. Then, of course, the implementa- 
tion will take really months and months, as you know, because it will 
be a rebuilding of the entire system all over the 7” Inited States, which 
is now in three Departments in many different ways and is not attuned 
to modern inspection systems as industry knows tlhetin: 

Mr. Rirry. I am delighted to hear that. Can you give us the target 
date for the establishment of the new business management procedure 
in the Army as a whole? 

Mr. Finucane. I do not think we have what you might call a target 
date. We have, since we started the program, been implementing it 
about as fast as the people we were giving it to could digest it. 

I might ask Mr. King, because I have been out of this field for a long 
time, to give me a little help on this. T would say we have it every- 
where within the continental limits. Ts that right? 
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Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. With respect to those aspects we have initiated 
and are working on, we do. But, Mr. Riley, this is a continual 
problem. We hope each year to determine new aspects where we can 
apply modern business techniques to our operation. 

Mr. Finvcanr. How much have we moved overseas ? 

Mr. Kine. We have picked up in all overseas areas the depot 
inventories, 

Mr. Ritey. I know it is a continuing process. There are posts and 
units where it has not even been started; is that not true? 

Mr. Kine. Of course we have always had inventory control, but the 
application of the financial inventory contro] has, as we have indi- 
cated in prior years we would do, now been extended worldwide. 

Mr. Frnvoane. There is a point, Mr. Riley, in any structure as large 
as the Army, where you get down to a station, where the cost of 
collecting information is greater than the benefits derived. That is 
another area we are always searching for, to find the lowest level of 
what you might call major control, and then satellite the balance for 
the posts, camps, and stations. 

Is that what you had reference to when you said we had not gone 
everywhere ? 

Mr. Riey. I understand there are many overseas units where busi- 
ness management has not been established. 

Secretary Brucker. General O’Neill can talk to that. 

General O’Nemu. We have extended the financial inventory ac- 
counting everywhere worldwide we intended to do it. We extended 
it during the past year to the overseas depots on Okinawa and Korea. 

We do not intend to go into the Seventh Army Tactical Depots. 
We have extended it everywhere else overseas where we intended to 
go, sir. 

SEVENTH ARMY DEPOTS 


Mr. Ritxy. What is the reason for not going into the Seventh Army 
Depots? 

General O’Netty. Because they are a field unit, sir, with field depots. 
They have only tactical supplies, sir. We have it extended every- 
where else, such as to the communications zone depots backing up 
the Seventh Army. We do not intend to put it into the tactical depots 
such as the small field depots for the Seventh Army. It is not worth 
while. 

Mr. Krnc. We would intend only item accounting there. 

General O’Newu. The responsibility is carried from the communi- 
cations zone depot, sir, the accounting for such supplies. Also we do 
not go into the stations in the United States where the inventory value 
is less than $1 million. It is not worth it. It costs us more than it is 
worth to get the information. 

So far as the financial inventory accounting is concerned, I would 
say that we are complete, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. That clarifies the question that was in my mind. 

General Taylor, there is a question I should like to have you com- 
ment on, if you will. 

RESERVE UNITS 


Can you tell us how many organized units you have in the Reserve 
and what their state of proficiency is? 
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General Tuermer. I cannot give the total number of company-size 
units. The total number of divisions is 27 in the Guard and 10 United 
States Army Reserve. The total number of company-size units I 
would have to provide later. 

Mr. Riry. You can put it in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


United States Army Reserve, company-size units : 5,372 companies and detach- 


ments. 
National Guard, company-size units: 5,471 companies. 


PROFICIENCY OF RESERVES 


Mr. River. Can you give us some idea of the proficiency of these 
units? How do you evaluate them to know whether they are keep- 
ing up their training? 

General Tuemer. That also varies, sir. The guard probably has 
a better readiness than the Reserve units. The guard units vary in 
strength from I would say in the neighborhood of 8,000 up to 12,000. 
Their readiness for combat would vary, I think, from about—off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

| Mr. Ritey. Frankly, the thing that disturbs me is this—and this 
is my own opinion—I think you are going to lose a lot of the value of 

| your 6 months’ training if you do not have a better program of fol- 
owup. 

Baraest Taytor. We are not at all satisfied, Mr. Riley. We agree. 
This does not respond to our requirement. 

Mr. Rirey. I am firmly of the opinion that the Army ought to come 

up with something better than it has now. 
General Taytor. We agree, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. That is all. 

Mr. Mawon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. I just want to follow up a subject raised by Mr. 
Flood and Mr. Riley and Mr. Sikes. 


SIX MONTHS’ TRAINING 


In your statement, General, you said something about this 6 months’ 
training being the same as that given the regular Army if the regular 
Army got it. Do you mean that the regular Army recruit is not get- qi 
ting 6 months’ training ? ' 

General Taytor. He does not get it this way, sir. We give our re- 
cruits basic training of 4 months and then our men go directly into a ; 
regular unit, which is a going concern, and they get essentially all of 4 
their unit training in this regular unit. No one receives individual 
training for a period of 6 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are talking about giving the 
National Guard and the reservist 6 months’ training and the regulars 
4months’ training. Yet the National Guard is a going active drilling 
concern, too. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. That is because of the fact that the 
regular goes to a unit that is equipped to give him unit training. 

Mr. Scrivner. So does the National Guard man get individual and 
unit training. 
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General Taytor. No, sir. They do not have advanced unit training 
in the guard, for the reasons we have alluded to. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Well, they would be able to, from now on. 

General Tayrtor. I do not see how they can, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition there is the fact that, following up on 
Mr. Riley’s question, we have this additional group of the 6 months’ 
trainees. We do not have time now, but I wish somebody, as I re- 
quested a while ago, would make a full and complete st atement as to 
where these 50,000 or so graduates of the 6 months’ traming are; what 
kind of units they are assigned to; what kind of drill they “undertake: ; 
and what kind of inetruction they are getting. I think it would be 
quite illuminating, because I have looked around for some of them and 
L have not been able to find them. : 

General Taytor. You will find they are scattered very widely. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not yet seen one organized active unit of 
them. I would liketosee one. I would like to see what kind of a drill 
they are undertaking. If it is not any better than some of the Reserve 
sessions I have attended, I fail to see where there is any valid com- 
parison between them and the progressive work being done in the 
National Guard armories. Of course, I am undoubtedly prejudiced 
by my pride in my National Guard service. 

(The information is as follows :) 

As of December 31, 1956, 15,343 members of the Army Reserve had completed 
6 months’ active duty for training. 

The vast majority of these 15,343 graduates of the 6-month program were en- 
listed by USAR units and returned to those units for Reserve duty training of 
48 drills and annual active duty training for 15 days. Virtually, all of the 5,400 
JSAR units have some graduates, and as previously pointed out, they are widely 
dispersed. They undergo training as prescribed by the Army Training Programs 
for the type of unit to which they are assigned. These Army Training Programs 
are used by the active Army, Army Reserve, and National Guard. Accordingly, 
the training programs are standardized between the Reserve components but 
vary with the type of unit to which they apply, that is, Ordnance, Engineers, 
Infantry, Artillery, and so forth. 

No units have been organized exclusively with the 6-month graduates, nor is 
it intended to organize such units, either in the Army Reserve or National Guard. 
Instead, graduates are integrated into existing USAR units, since the activation 
of a new unit and its ability to perform and survive depends on its having ex- 
perienced officers and men to form the hard core so important to its success. 

General Taytor. That condition in the Reserve units is going to 
change, however, when the trained men become the majority and are 
not a minority. 


CRITICISM TOWARD THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us talk about now. The criticism toward the 
National Guard is about now. 

General Tayitor. We cannot change now. We can change the future. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you think there is room for criticism of the Na- 
tional Guard training now, it would probably be just as well if we 
said nothing at all about the condition of our Reserve training units 
and some of the Reserve programs which are admittedly unsatisfae- 
tory. 

General Taytor. [ have the greatest respect for the National Guard 
and know them well. I have great respect for the officers, who have 
much experience. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We have a lot of experienced enlisted men. 

General Tayior. There is a handicap under which a unit com- 
mander operates, which is terrific. He never has a chance to get his 
company trained as a unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. He does have a chance. I have seen them train them. 
That is one of the reasons I wanted you to get out to Kansas City 
when they dedicated that armory. 

General Taytor. I am very sorry I missed it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was anxious for you to see what we have and what 
impels these people to devote their lives to the National Guard. 

General Tayxor. I realize that, sir. Iam a great admirer of them. 
I get out in the summer and inspect their training. 

Mr. Scrivner. The results are far better than most people say they 
get out of 1 night a week and 2 weeks at camp. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions, we will adjourn 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 


TuHurspay, Frepruary 7, 1957. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. JAMES M. GAVIN, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 

MAJ. GEN. JOHN P. DALEY, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL WEAPONS, OFFICE, 
CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

MAJ. GEN. J. E. THEIMER, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS FOR PROGRAMS AND BUDGET 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. THEODORE J. CONWAY, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH, OFFICE, 
CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

BRIG. GEN. CHESTER B. DeGAVRE, DIRECTOR, DEVELOPMENTS, 
OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

COL. ARTHUR C. SMALL, CHIEF, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
BRANCH, OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

LT. COL. FREDERICK W. TIMMERMAN, MEDICAL CORPS, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
SURGEON GENERAL 


Mr. Srxes. We will now resume our Army hearings. Mr. Mahon, 
do you have a comment at this point / 

Mr. Manon. Before you start your main presentation, General 
Gavin, I should like to talk with you informally about the meaning 
insofar as the Army is concerned of Secretary Wilson’s pronunciation 
in regard to guided missiles. In words of one syllable, just what 
does it all mean insofar as the Army is concerned. 

General Gavin. The memorandum of November. 26th ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Generally speaking, what does it mean to the 
Army ? 
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ARMY’S CONCERN IN SECRETARY WILSON’S MEMORANDUM ON GUIDED 
MISSILES 


General Gavin. Generally speaking, as we see it, the Secretary has 
made a very fine effort to tidy up the situation and get things sorted 
out. There has been a great deal of duplication. The directive 
has not slowed down our momentum in getting the weapons systems 
we need for the Army. There are some psychological aspects of it 
which I feel have been inhibiting, but generally speaking it is a rea- 
sonable memorandum when reviewed in the light of the existing 
circumstances. 

Mr. Manon. What effect did it have on the employment by the 
Army of missiles? 

General Gavin. Well, sir, the memorandum specifically states the 
Army will not plan on employing missiles of greater ranges than 200 
miles. However, it may conduct feasibility studies of such missiles, 
mene that if they were available possibly we could use them. 

here is also an interesting stipulation in the memorandum that 
states that this memorandum of course will not restrict the use of 
weapons system by any service in the event of hostilities, implying 
they will use what they need. 

he residual effect of this is, we feel, that if we can demonstrate a 
capability and a need to the Secretary of Defense’s satisfaction be- 
yond 200 miles, he may be responsive to that and authorize the 
planned use of such missiles. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You had hoped to use the intermediate range ballistic 
missile, had you not? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. We feel that we have an operational re- 
quirement for a major spectrum of the range of that missile. Not 
always 1,500 miles, but we know we will need ranges of 300, 400, 500, 
or 600 miles. 

Mr. Manon. But you do not have that green light so far ? 

General Gavin. No, sir; not yet. My hope is, let us say, that when 
we demonstrate a capability we will be authorized to plan the employ- 
ment in that area. 

Mr. Manon. Does it all add up to this: That the memorandum 
probably really means very little, because the Army will continue to 
work on the program as it believes it should work without too much 
regard to this 200-mile limitation, feeling that if you have the weapons 
and capability and the requirement, you would probably get what you 
wantinthatarea? Isthat the feeling? 

General Gavin. This is our, let us say, most optimistic hope. Unfor- 
tunately, the facts of life are not quite up to that, and what happens 
is that psychologically we are a bit inhibited, in that scientists are 
inclined not to support our programs very well. They want to go with 
the bigger programs, 


AVIATION LIMITATION UPON THE ARMY 


I think likewise in the aviation industry we have sensed a lack of 
interest in our program since it appears as though we may not be able 
to exceed 5,000 pounds fixed wing weight. This in time could be some- 
what damaging. However, it will take time to tell. 
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Mr. Manon. The limitation on the weight of a plane is 5,000 pounds? 

General Gavin. Five thousand pounds fixed wing and 20,000 pounds 
rotary wing. 

Mr. Manon. Does that include the fuel capacity ? 

General Gavin. No, sir; standing dry. 

Mr. Manon. Generally what is the Army belief as to what weight 
factors should be considered here by way of limitation, if any ? 

General Gavin. Well, sir, I do not want to at all complicate the 
answer, but to give you a proper answer I would like to say this: We 
have been in the airplane business in some way for many, many years. 
We are also sensitive to the need for innovation in combat, a new 
method to employ the resources we are given. Wedo not want to have 
a World War Il Army all over again, or an Army matched unit for 
unit, stockpile for stockpile, with the Soviets. We see in the field of 
air mobility unusual promise for innovation. 

As we see the effectiveness of surface-to-air missiles growing daily 
we see the limitations on the old-fashioned manned combat aircraft 
clearly in sight now. It appears to us, therefore, that in the lower 
weight ranges there is a great promise. Specifically it is this: One of 
the airplanes that the Air Force supports us with—and they do sup- 

ort us with these in some numbers—is the C-119, the Flying Boxcar. 
ts takeoff weight is 70,000 pounds. The next airplane under that, 
the C-123, is approximately 50,000 pounds. They take a long run- 
way, anything from 2,000 to 5,000 feet, depending on the load and 
the temperature conditions, and so on. Then way down at the bot- 
tom of the curve between 50,000 pounds and zero there is an enor- 
mous field unexplored. Perhaps with a short takeoff, a vertical 
takeoff, great things could be done. All industry knows this now. 
They see this coming along. We feel the real innovation in tactics 
lies in that area, and we feel that area must be explored through 
research. 

Mr. Manon. You do not believe it is being explored at this time? 

General Gavin. No, sir; the current restrictions tend to inhibit ex- 
ploration. We feel that putting on a finite number is unrealistic in 
terms of research and development, although certainly from the stand- 
point of budget considerations it may be real and meaningful. But 
in research we feel we should be allowed to look around and see what 
is obtainable. I have, on both slides and films, the type vehicle we 
are thinking about and getting support for. 

In the field of mobility vis-a-vis the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

ublics we are about where the German Army was compared to the 

rench in about 1933 or 1934. We have in our grasp dédhnrical possi- 
bilities of tremendous mobility for the purpose of land combat; flyin, 
very close to the ground, vertical takeoff aircraft, matched wit. 
atomic firepower. We want to see this exploited. We feel that put- 
ting a precise number on weight inhibits that exploration. This is 
our concern at the moment. 

Mr. Manon. What are you doing about it? 

General Gavin. Well, sir, I have some illustrations of the type 
aircraft we have that I should like to show you. 

Mr. Manon. I mean, what are you doing about your concern as to 
some greater elasticity in the weight of aircraft which the Army 
might employ ? 
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General Gavin. Well, Mr. Chairman, we are just carrying out the 
present memorandum as vigorously and as enthusiastically as we can. 
We hope that in time it will become obvious technically that more 
must be done and it should be more elastic than the present rigid figure. 
We can only carry the directive out to the letter, which we are doing. 


INTERPRETATION OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE MEMORANDUMS 


Mr. Manon. I have heard it said that these memorandums of the 
Department of Defense may not be too meaningful; that the services 
have a way of circumventing them or ignoring them or by plain 
inertia not really going through with things in which they do not 
believe. Is that reasonably cor rrect 2 

Mr. Sixes. Perhaps you mean method of interpretation. 

Mr. Manon. Take: interpreting them, as well as carrying out these 
things. What would be your comment on that, General ? 

General Gavin. Sir, amen say from the viewpoint of the Army 
we will carry out that directive to the letter. I think realistically 
‘and technically one must realize the memorandum will be outdated 
in time. This will be true of any memorandum directed to the func- 
tions of the Armed Forces. The whole field is so dynamic that the 
memorandum itself will obviously require change in the not too distant 
future. Right now we are doing everything we can to carry it out to 
the letter. 

Mr. Manon, In the spirit? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you are following the memorandum 
in spirit. 

General Gavin. Yes,sir. Asa matter of record, the day that mem- 
orandum came out I wrote a personal letter to every scientist on the 
Army Scientific Advisory Panel, telling them that we were going to 
do the best we could with it, and while there might be some inhibiting 
aspects we would get on with the business; and that now is not the 
time to look over our shoulders. 

Mr. Manon. You did not tell them, “Do not think about anything 
beyond 200 miles and do not think about a plane over 5,000 pounds” 7 

General Gavin. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But you tried to explain to them that this field of 
activity which had been laid out for you by the Department of Defense 
would be the field in which you would place your major efforts ? 

General Gavin. I really did not tell them we would not look beyond 
those. I told them we were going to do the best we could. 

Most of the scientists associated with us feel that good research 
requires a broad look and an ever-curious mind and a ‘willingness to 
poke into strange and unknown areas, and putting finite numbers on 
what one can do essentially from the research point of view is a 
little inhibiting. 

Mr. Manon. I may miss some of this presenti ition, but I hope it 
will be very little. I have great respect, General Gavin, for you. I 
have through the years seen many people come before the committee, 
and I think you have one of the most brilliant minds of any of those 
who appear before us. Frankly I do not think this whole panel has 
been working closely enough with the Army and with the kis Force 
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and with the Navy, to the point where we understand what you are 
doing well enough. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Particularly in the field of employment of weapons. 
I am determined personally to know more about it. I believe that 
determination is shared by all the members of the committee here. 

Before you leave, I v vant these different exhibits here to be more 
than just exhibits; Iw Sul them to be more meaningful to the entire 
committee, because the more we know about your problems the more 
we can do to help you and to help the defense program of the Army 
and the more intelligently we can decide all issues we are compelled 
to decide. 

What is your suggested procedure this morning? As you know, 
Mr. Sikes is chairman of the Army panel and will control the develop- 
ment of testimony. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I might say it is a pleas- 
ure to be before your entire committee. My research and develop- 
ment group has not had an opportunity to do this before. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. It has been our loss that we have not 
known more about your program. 

General Gavin. Well, sir, in response to the guidance I have re- 
ceived, my intent was to give you a prepared statement, part on the 
record and part off the record, which I believe you have, sir. This 
has been made available to the committee. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Gavin. Thereafter I should like to give you a broad look 
at the research and development program. T his is entirely in movies 
and slides with appropriate comment. This will take about 45 
minutes. 

At the conclusion of that, sir, I am available for questioning and 
ready to go into such detail as the committee may desire. I have with 
me the Directors of Research, Development, and Special Weapons. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESSES 


Mr. Manon. Will you insert in the record at this point a bit of 
the significant background of the men who are appearing with you 
before the committee today ? 

General Gavin. I shall; yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MaJ. GEN. JOHN PHILLIPS DALEY, OFFrice, CHIEF OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


John Phillips Daley was born in Washington, D. C., July 17, 1910. He was 
graduated from the United States Military Academy, commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant of field artillery June 11, 1931, and detached to the Air Corps in September 
1931 for flying training. 

In February 1932, he was assigned to the 12th Field Artillery at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. From June to December 1933, he served with the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps in the Fort Douglas (Utah) district and then rejoined the 12th 
Field Artillery. 

General Daley entered the Field Artillery School in October 1934, completed 
the regular course in August 1935, and was assigned to the 76th Fieid Artillery 
at the Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. In August 1937, he became an instructor 
in the department of physics at the United States Military Academy. In July 
1942, he became a battalion commander in the 96th Infantry Division Artilley 
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at Camp Adair, Oreg. He was named a gunnery instructor at the Field Artillery 
School at Fort Sill, Okla., in January 1943, and the following July became 
director of the officers survey course. 

In February 1944, General Daley went to Europe as operations officer of the 
artillery section, First United States Army Group, and in May 1944, was named 
maintenance and equipment officer. He became an artillery staff officer with 
the Twelfth Army Group in Europe in July 1944, and in January 1945 was named 
executive officer of its field artillery section. In July 1945, he was appointed 
assistant artillery officer of the XXIII Corps in Europe and 2 months later 
assumed that position with the Fifteenth Army there. 

General Daley entered the Command and General Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., February 1946, graduated in June 1946, and became associate 
professor of physics at the United States Military Academy. He entered the 
National War College in August 1947, was graduated in July 1948, and assigned 
to the policy branch of the plans and operations division, Army General Staff. 
In March 1949, he became acting chief of the international group of that division. 
He was designated chief of the international branch, plans group, there in June 
1949. In April 1950, he was appointed an instructor at the Army War College, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and in July 1951, moved with the college to Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa. 

General Daley was transferred to Korea in August 1952, as executive officer of 
the I Corps Artillery. The following December he became artillery commander 
of the 2d Infantry Division there. He was chief of staff and later a member of 
the Military Armistice Commission from June 1953 to March 1954. 

In March 1954, General Daley was transferred to III Corps at Fort Hood, Tex. 
In May 1954 he was a military adviser to the United States delegation at the 
Geneva Conference. In June 1954, he became artillery commander of the III 
Corps. 

In March 1955, General Daley was assigned to the Office, Chief of Research 
and Development, Washington, D. C., where his present assignment is Director 
of Special Weapons. 

General Daley has been awarded the Legion of Merit with two oak leaf clusters 
and the Army Commendation Ribbon. 


PROMOTIONS 


He was promoted to first lieutenant, August 1, 1935; to captain, September 9, 
1940; to major, February 1, 1942; to lieutenant colonel, September 17, 1942; to 
colonel, December 7, 1944. He reverted to the rank of lieutenant colonel, June 30, 
1947, and was promoted to colonel, September 7, 1950; to brigadier general, 
March 16, 1953 ; to temporary major general, July 6, 1956. 


BIoLogicaL SKETCH OF Bric. GEN. THEODORE JOHN CONWAY, OFFICE, CHIEF OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Theodore John Conway was born in Vallejo, Calif., July 24, 1909. He en- 
listed in the Army in 1928, graduated from the United States Military Academy 
in 1933, the Armed Forces Staff College in 1948, and the National War College 
in 1950. 

During World War II, he participated in amphibious operations at Dieppe, 
France; Morocco, north Africa, and southern France. He was acting regi- 
mental commander of the 60th Infantry Regiment in the operations which led 
to the capture of Bizerte, Tunisia, and served as executive officer of this regi- 
ment in Sicily. He participated in operations in Italy and France, serving as 
G-3 of the VI Corps and as executive officer and acting G-3 of the Fifth Army. 

After the war he served in the strategic plans branch of the operations divi- 
sion of the War Department General Staff and as an instructor at the Armed 
Forces Staff College. Following his graduation from the basic airborne course 
in 1950, he commanded the 188th Airborne Infantry Regiment and later served 
as chief of staff of the 11th Airborne Division, Fort Campbell, Ky. During the 
period July 1952 to August 1955, he served as special weapons adviser to the 
Commander in Chief, Allied Forces Central Europe. 

He was assigned to the Office, Chief of Research and Development, Office, 
Chief of Staff, Department of the Army, in August 1955, and became Director 
of Research on November 1, 1955. 

He has been awarded the Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star Medal with two 
oak leaf clusters, and the Combat Infantry Badge. He is qualified as a master 
parachutist. 
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PROMOTIONS 


He was promoted to first lieutenant, June 14, 1936; to captain, October 1, 1940; 
to major, April 17, 1942; to lieutenant colonel, December 26, 1942; to colonel, 
December 30, 1950; to brigadier general, December 28, 1955. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Bria. GEN. CHESTER BrAppocK DEGAvrRE, OFFICE, CHIEF 
OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Chester Braddock DeGavre was born in Newark, N. J., on August 17, 1907. He 
was graduated from the United States Military Academy in 1933, the Infantry 
School in 1937, the Command and General Staff School in 1942, the Armed 
Forces Staff College in 1948, and the Army War College in 1956. 

During World War II he was chief of staff of the Ist Airborne Task Force, 
participating in the campaigns of Rome-Arno and southern France. He served 
as liaison officer with British airborne forces on matters of development and 
airborne training in England during 1946 and 1947. He was Chief of the Air 
Requirements Section of the Development Branch, Research and Development 
Division, Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, from 1948 to 1952. He 
served as the assistant chief of staff, G-1 of X Corps in Korea briefly during 
1952 and commanded the 65th Infantry, 3d Infantry Division for a period of 
9 months. He served as senior adviser of the 12th Republic of Korea Division 
during his last 2 months in Korea in 1953. From Korea he went to Fort Bragg, 
N. C., where he served in the following capacities; Assistant chief of staff, G4, 
assistant chief of staff, G-3, deputy chief of staff and chief of staff, XVIII Air- 
borne Corps. This service covered the period of September 1953 through 
August 1955. He became Director of Developments, Office of the Chief of 
Research and Development, July 13, 1956. 

He has been awarded the Silver Star and the Legion of Merit with oak leaf 


cluster. 
PROMOTIONS 


He was promoted to first lieutenant, June 14, 1936; to captain, October 1, 1940; 
to major, April 5, 1942; to lieutenant colonel, December 2, 1942; to colonel, 
March 16, 1945; to brigadier general, June 14, 1956. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

General Gavin. Thank you, sir. Sir, I am the Chief of Research 
and Development of the Department of the Army. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is a privilege to appear before your 
committee to present the research and development program. 

In my last year’s presentation to Congress, I commented on the vio- 
lent changes taking place in the functional fields of firepower, mo- 
bility, and communications. Maintaining superiority in these fields 
is a fundamental objective of the Army’s research and development 
effort. 

I would now like to discuss the role of Army research and develop- 
ment by summarizing the more significant achievements of the present 
fiscal year and by discussing briefly our plans for the coming year. 

In the field of firepower I can report we have met or exceeded our 
development schedules in our missile programs. The guidance and 
propulsion systems of the Redstone missile have been largely proved. 
As a matter of interest, the knowledge and equipment acquired through 
the Redstone program made possible the recent successful flight of 
the Jupiter reentry missile. 

We are well into the missile era and the tactical-atomic era. We 
face a challenging prospect. It is a challenge that the Army must meet 
effectively if it is to fulfill its role as a military instrument as flexible 
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and as discriminating in its application as the requirements of national 
policy dictate. This is not the time for a “me, too” state of mind. We 
must aggressively seek and positively attain innovations in the field 
of strategy and tactics: This we must do if our Nation is to survive in 
the period that we are in. 

As has been true ever since the dawn of recorded history, it is in 
the field of mobility that we find the greatest promise for innovation. 
This is true in the use of both air and land vehicles. We have devas- 
tating and discriminate firepower available in all combat echelons of 
our Army. Now, by matching it with suitable mobility we give to our 
forces, in fact, the product of both of these quantities. Our firepower 
times our mobility equals our war power, and this is our survival 
pow er. 

In the field of air mobility we face a unique challenge. We are 
on the threshold of technical ‘breakthroughs in the areas of short and 
vertical takeoff air vehicles. And while we seek innovation, our basic 
motivation is to enhance the combat prospects of the man who fights 
on land to the end that he may always impose his will, and in turn 
the national will, on any would-be aggressor. The unusual and exotic 
type air vehicle that the Army has been developing for the past several 
years will enable us to gain a clear mobility differential over the pro- 
saic type of land forces common to past combat operations. It will 
enable us to exploit rapidly the employment of tactical atomic weap- 
ons; provide a screen of depth and time against enemy forces so 
equipped ; and it will provide us with high mobility for our reserves. 
Such air vehicles will enable us to evacuate our wounded rapidly and 
they will make possible a modernized air logistics system for the 
atomic combat area. They will provide an inv aluable and indis- 
pensable flexibility factor to our air-defense organization. In event 
of an air attack against this country, for example, such air vehicles, 
flying close to the ground and capable of landing and taking off wher- 
ever needed, will enable us to handle limited warhead and missile 
stocks efficiently despite possible enemy interference. Obviously they 
would be invaluable in handling casualties, medical supplies, ete. 

We in the Army are not interested in employing, nor are we pri- 
marily concerned with, the large, high-performance aircraft of our 
sister services except insofar as they. are provided by those services 
in carrying out their missions. For the combat infantryman and 
those who fight on the ground beside him, we want to provide the 
best mobility obtainable. For in the missile era the man who con- 
trols the land will control the space above it. The control of land 
areas will be decisive. And to the end that we can obtain tactical 
innovations so that we may, in fact, control land areas, we are making 
an all-out effort in cooperation with the fullest support of American 
industry. 

In order to obtain superior mobility on the ground, reduced weight 
and superior operating ranges are essential for our combat and sup- 
port vehicles, including tanks, self- propelled artillery, armored per- 
sonnel carriers, and wheeled vehicles. Development will continue 
in 1958 to provide more efficient transmissions, lightweight suspension 
systems and engines of improved performance characteristics with 
an attendant reduction in fuel consumption. 
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In the field of communications and electronics, the Army has made 
extremely significant gains in the past year. We have developed a 
long-range radio system which will offer minimum suspectibility to 
enemy jamming, excellent surveillance techniques, and have made 
progress in the development of an electronic data processing system 
which will collate and display for the commander essential elements 
of information on both enemy and friendly forces. 

Paralleling the research and development effort in the development 
of weapons, vehicles and communications equipment significant prog- 
ress is being made in providing care for the individual soldier. Im- 
yortant advances have been made in new methods for treatment of 
shock and of radiation and thermal burns and in development of a 
new vaccine for respiratory diseases of military significance. In addi- 
tion to this concern with his material well-being we are continuing to 
improve training, teaching, and selection systems by appleation of 
new but proven scientific principles. 

This has been a brief summary of the Army’s research and de- 
velopment program. We know the need, and we are making an all- 
out effort to fill that need within the budget provided us. We are 
managing a tight and austere program, and f can assure you that 
the taxp: yer is getting mileage out of the Army’s researc ‘h and de- 
velopment dollar. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. The committee will come to order. We will resume our 
hearing. Please proceed, General Gavin. 

General Gavin. Mr. Chairman, when we stopped this morning we 
finished the functional areas of the Army and its operations; that is, 
communications, mobility, and firepower. TI concluded by saying our 
greatest concern remains with the care of man himself, who is our 
most precious asset and the common denominator of all our efforts. 
We have done a great deal of work in research with clothing, foot- 
gear, and the like. We have also done a great deal of medical research 
to enhance the prospects for survival. 

Colonel Timmerman of the Office of the Surgeon General, is here 
and I should like to have him say a few words about significant 
progress made particularly in research on the treatment of burns. 
However, he will talk about several subjects, for not to exceed 15 
minutes. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Colonel Trawerman. Mr. Chairman, the Army medical research 
and development progr am is designed primarily to provide new 
knowledge and new techniques for the Surgeon General so that we 
can better take care of the ill or the injured soldier particularly in 
combat, of course. We apply our primary emphasis to the military 
problems of medicine so that we can support the efforts of the Army 
wherever it may be anywhere in the world, from the polar areas 
through the tropics, so that our research in medicine covers all the 
field which you might expect, from communicable diseases all the 
way down through surgery, blood, psychological problems of the 
soldier in his env ironment, and so on. 

Mr. Manon. Did you read those articles in Life magazine about 
psychology ? 
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Colonel Timmerman. I have indeed, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did you find them interesting ? 

Colonel Timmerman. I did, and in a great part very true. The 
problem of the soldier in his present environment is becoming a more 
and more seriousone. As we develop our new and wonderful weapons 
and technology improves it almost takes a soldier with 6 arms, 4 eyes, 
and several legs to do a good job. I am being a little humorous, but 
this is still true, and we have medical problems associated with that 
situation. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Mr. Manon. Do you as a doctor believe in psychoanalysis as prac- 
ticed ? 

Colonel Timmerman. I will not parry your question, sir. I will 
say that certainly psychoanalysis has a place in medicine. 

Mr. Manon. You believe it is not “phony” altogether. 

Colonel Trmmerman, It is not, sir. There are very fine areas of 
application. 

n fact, we showed during the Korean war in some of our medical 
research efforts that a psychiatrist working very close to the front 
line with the division on the line could do a great deal with the soldier 
coming back with what we call neuropsychiatric disorders. The 
pressure of combat had become too much for him, and the psychiatrist, 
seeing him up close to the front, with a cup of coffee, some warm 
soup, a pat on the back, and listening to his troubles could straighten 
him out and have him back as a useful soldier to his commander in 24 
or 48 hours. In World War II we found after they were transported 
far to the rear they were lost. This is a form of psychotherapy such 
as you have read about in Life magazine. Certainly there is a great 
deal in this, properly used. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think the medical profession is moving toward 
a greater application of the principles of psychology / 

Colonel 'Tramerman. They certainly are, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In the treatment of people generally ? 

Colonel Timmerman. Yes, sir. Certainly one of the very important 
parts of an individual is his thinking. If I may speak a little unscien- 
tifically, what he thinks and feels and the stresses that come upon him 
have a great deal to do with his physical well-being, his recovery from 
injury or illness, and his ability to operate complex weapons, and so on. 

Mr. Manon. In the old days, when I was a youngster, maybe if you 
were ill you would get a series of doses of calomel or something like 
that. You never hear anything about those kinds of things any more. 
I am beginning to wonder if maybe the field of psychology does not 
offer more hope for the cure of many of the things that ail us than 
some of our other remedies. 

Colonel Timmerman. Mr. Chairman, there is no question but what 
this plays a large part. However, may I say, sir, no matter how good 
our psychologists and psychiatrists are, this does not cure a man who 
may be injured in a thermonuclear explosion or hit by a bullet. Even 
though we employ psychological people and are pushing research in 
the military aspects of this, we have many problems which we have to 
attack. For some of them we have found successful solutions; others 
we are still pursuing, to better take care of the ill or injured in case 
of another national emergency. 
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Mr. Manon. There are many scars of battle which do not show 
through any abrasion of the skin. 

Colonel Timmerman. There are indeed, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me the injuries from war are only partly 
physical. 

Colonel Timmerman. They are indeed, sir. I believe we are im- 
proving constantly in our understanding of the psychological stresses 
which are imposed by battle and are doing better as time goes on in 
the utilization of our soldiers and their mental rehabilitation, for those 
who have found it impossible to stand the stresses of combat. 

Mr. Manon. Are you learning how to deal with these boys who have 
not been well adjusted at home, maybe because of some parental failure 
or otherwise? Do you understand what I mean ? 

Colonel Timmerman. I do, indeed. 

Mr. Manon. There are many people who feel that a good, tough top 
sergeant can solve all of these problems of this type. I think he 
could solve some, but I am rather inclined to think there are areas 
where he cannot do it, where medicine or other types of approach 
might play a part. What would be your thought? 

Solonel TimmermMAN. May I say medicine can play a part. So can 
a tough top sergeant or the sergeant with good leadership. This 
does not always mean he is tough, as every good sergeant knows. 
However, there are some factors which do come out, and a man who 
comes into the Army at 17 or 18 has some fairly fixed habit patterns 
and background which, in spite of a good psychology, good psy- 
chiatric treatment, or good leadership in his organization, do some- 
times cause difficulty. As time goes on we are learning more and 
more about this problem. It is a tremendous one, I assure you, sir, 
and one which is not being neglected in any way. 

If I may continue, sir, actually we believe that the soldier is the 
one item of military equipment, if I can use this term, for national 
defense of which we are in the shortest supply, and which has the 
longest lead time. You have asked a couple of questions this morn- 
ing regarding “When will this be ready?” It takes 20 years to re- 
pla we a soldier. Our mission is then to maintain the health of our 
people in an effective condition so that they may use to the best advan- 
tage these wonderful new weapons which are being developed. 


RESEARCH IN TREATING BURNS 


Actually we cannot go through all of the medical program, but one 
section which is representative is that of our research on burns. This 
research is carried on in Army laboratories and also in some of our 
best universities and hospitals in the United States. Advice on this 
program is received from our outstanding civilian advisers. 

The primary unit in the burn research program is down at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., the Surgical Research Unit, which is interna- 
tionally known for its work on burns. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that Colonel Artz? 

Colonel Timmerman. Yes. Colonel Artz is out of the Army, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. He is? 

Colonel TrmmerMan. A year or two ago he had a heart attack and 
is now retired. He is a very fine gentleman, as you know. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I am indeed sorry to hear of his disability. He 
rendered invaluable service to the Army and the country. 

Colonel Timmerman. The Surgical Research Unit pioneered the 
treatment of burns by the open method. It works very well. 

May I have the first slide, please ¢ 

(Presentation of slides with discussion. ) 

Colonel TimmerMaAN. The more serious burn cases we may well see 
in the thousands if not in tens of thousands in the future, and they 
present a much more serious problem. We do have to rehabilitate 
these people, take care of them and save them. In the past it has 
been rather difficult to do this. It took a large amount of care, and 
the death rate or mortality has improved very little in the last 15 
years. 

Down at the Surgical Research Unit, they have developed a new 
technique. Very early, as soon as they can get the patient, they remove 
surgically all the burned area. 

(Presentation of slides with discussion. ) 

Colonel TrmmerMAN. So in connection with this it is better to take 
care of our people, and we have spent a good deal of research effort 
in trying to find a suitable intravenous fat emulsion. We can give 
proteins and sugar. What the patient really needs is fat. This gives 
many more calories per unit volume and keeps up his weight and re- 
sistance. We have accomplished this. We have an intravenous fat 
solution which is suitable. It has been given to over 1,000 cases. In 
the serious burn cases they lose less than 5 percent of their body weight 
and recover much more quickly. 

We still have work to do, because this material at the present time 
is not stable in severe cold. The emulsion breaks down when shipped 
too far. We have every expectation that with our continuing work 
we will have a suitable fat emulsion which can be used anywhere in 
the world for the seriously injured people who cannot eat. 

Mr. Manon. Who has developed this? 

Colonel Timmerman. They have been developed, sir, in our service 
research organizations, together with coordinated research in some 
of our leading universities on contract with us, sir. The decision as 
to contract or to service organization depends on where it can best be 
done, the talent available, and whether the problem can be studied 
best in a service lab, which it might be, for example, on the effects of 
ionizing radiation, blast problems, and problems of men in tanks. 
Such studies are much better accomplished in a military organization. 
Certain others are better in civilian organizations. Sometimes it is a 
combination of the two, as in the case of fat emulsions. 

Our research in the Army also keeps up an intraservice capability 
to do this sort of work anywhere in the world in case of conflict. 

Mr. Stxes. How general is the use of these new methods? 

Colonel Timmerman. It is not at all general as yet, sir. This is 
continuing, on-going research which is picked up as rapidly as pos- 
sible by our civilian counterparts. As time goes on, they adopt more 
and more of our methods. 

I said that the intravenous fat emulsion has been used on 1,000 pa- 
tients. Up to now it has not come along far enough so that it can 
be used in normal commercial distribution. But that day is in the 
very near future. Certainly this will be a great advance in caring for 
the seriously injured. 
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ATTITUDE OF AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION TOWARD ARMY RESEARCH 


Mr. Stxes. What is the attitude of the American Medical Associa- 
tion toward your work? 

Colonel TrmMErMAN, It is extremely favorable, sir. I have in the 
Jast few days had an opportunity to sit on the National Research Coun- 
cil meetings with some of the outstanding people in the field, studying 
shock, trauma, and so on and so forth. Our cooperation is extremely 
close. They give us valuable advice on our program. I cannot pro- 
vide anything but favorable comments of them. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR DISABILITIES 


Mr. Surprparp. How often do you give examinations to your person- 
nel for more or less permanent disabilities, such as cancer, or heart 
disease? How often do you submit them to a scrutiny in that field? 

Colonel TraMerMAN. At the present time, sir, we have an annual 
physical program. Every officer in the Army goes through an annual 
physical. The physical depends on his age. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What methods are you using in your determination 
of cancer ¢ 

Colonel TimmMeRMAN. Sir, we do not in our own field of research par- 
ticipate in the cancer program, for a good reason. There is an excel- 
lent program on cancer research in tthe National Institutes of Health. 

Mr. Suepparp. I realize that. What method do you use to check 
your people for the presence of cancer‘ Do you apply that at all in 
your general physical examination ? 

Colonel Timmerman. At the present time we use all the normal 
methods of diagnosis, physical or laboratory. 

To answer your question, I believe you mean, sir, do we have a spe- 
cific chemical or serological test / 

Mr. SHeprarp. Do you use a certain system already recognized as 
being a determinable system ¢ 

Colonel TimmMerMAN. We do indeed, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How many do you apply? One? Two? Three? 

Colonel Timmerman. Again, sir, I am not parrying your ques- 
tion- 

Mr. Suerrarp. I know. 

Colonel Tim MERMAN. This is a difficult question. I do not want 
to say 1, 3, or 5. We employ the best medical test in standard use 
today for ie determination of cancer. If there is a suggestion that 
something is wrong with an individual, he may be subjected to the 
most thorough laboratory and physical examinations, which might 
run up to 50 or 70 different procedures. 

Mr. Suneprarp. In other words, from your answer I can only glean 
the fact that you use a standard which means that it is a recognized 
professional standard as such. 

Colonel TrmMerMan. The best possible, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is a moot question ¢ 

Colonel TrmaerMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you will permit my comment. 

Colonel Timmerman. In the professional field, I agree, this is al- 
Ways a moot question. 
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Mr, Suxrrarp, In other words, let us assume a hypothetical ques- 
tion which at this point is quite important to me, as to the way you 
gentlemen operate. Let us say that a recognized institution has run 
a series of tests in the determination of cancer. I will use that for 
the moment to be illustrative. 

Colonel Timmerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This institution has used it for a period of 3 years 
and has proven through their own laboratory tests and recor ds that 
their method of defining and determining the presence of cancer js 
proper. 

Colonel TimmMerMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You do not have access to that until approved by 
the medical assoication; is that correct ? 

Colonel Timmerman. No, sir; that is not correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. 

Colonel TraaermMan. There is no medical associations which has 
to approve what we do. 

Mr. Suepparb. I see. 

Colonel Timmerman. We do employ and use such a test when the 
best advisers we have in civilian medicine today, who come from a 
cross section of our entire country, advise, upon our request, that 
this in their minds is a good, proved procedure of value. We cer- 
tainly are tremendously interested in any such test which is of value, 

As a matter of fact, within the next few days one of our officers 
is going to the west coast to go through the statistical data, and so 
on, on a test with which I am sure you are familiar. 

Mr, Suerparp. That is what [ was directing my question to, be- 
cause it was the Military Establishment that rejected it. I was 
wondering why there was that attitude. 

Colonel Trrmerman. I rather doubt, sir, that there is any atti- 
tude of disbelief or anything else, but we want to do the best we 
can for our people in every way, and the only thing we can do is 
to ride along with the advice of the known authorities in the field, both 
military and cilivian. There is no association that tells us what 
we can use, Sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can understand that to be true. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel Timmerman. I have taken more time than General Gavin 
suggested that I do. We, again, attempt to learn the best possible 
tec shniques for medical attention required to maintain our fighting 
strength, to be in the best possible position to aid in the defense of 
our country should anything occur. 

Mr. Manon. Have you omitted to say anything vou had in mind 
to say ? 


DEVELOPMENT OF A FLUID CALCULATOR FOR TREATING BURNED PEOPLE 


Colonel TimmerMAN. Sir, in this field, with the interest it arouses, 
I am sure I could take your whole afternoon, and I do not think 
this would be quite fair. I would like to give you one other thing, if 
I might. 

E arly i in our burn research it was found that doctors required some 
little thing to help them decide how much fluids a patient needed 
in the first 24 hours after he was severely burned. Our surgical 
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research unit developed this little calculator which is very nearly 
self-explanatory. It has worked out very well. As you will see, 
this one is put out as a throwaway by a civilian company, but this 
method of determination of fluid requirements has been adopted 
worldwide, sir. It was one thing that came out of our medical re- 
search. I thought it might be of interest to you. You may have 
those, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Good. 

Colonel Timmerman. Thank you, sir. 


COST OF MEDICAL-RESEARCHL PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

How much of the $400 million anticipated for fiscal year 1958 is 
going into that program ? 

Colonel TrrmermMan. The Army medical-research program, sir, for 
1957, was $10.6 million. 

Mr. Manon. What will it be for 1958 ? 

Colonel TrmMERMAN. It is exactly the same, sir. It is grossly the 
same, but may I say, please, the costs of personnel, supplies: and every- 
thing else continue to rise, so that each year even though that figure 
remains the same the amount we buy with it becomes less. 

Mr. Srxes. How much of that is contract work and how much is 
expended directly ? 





Colonel TrmmerMan. Sir, in our program 60 percent is contractual. 
Approximately 40 percent—and this 1s in round figures—is intra- 
service. 
: Mr. Srxes. Has that proportion held true for a number of years? 
| Colonel Tramerman. It has, indeed. It varies percentagewise by i 
2 or 3 points from time to time, according to the exigencies of the 
| moment. 


Mr. Forp. Would you have any idea, just on a rough comparative 
basis, of the comparable size of the program for the Navy yand the Air 
| Force for medical research ? 

Colonel TramMerMan. /My chief might be able to give you that figure. 

I cannot tell you. Our programs are relatively comparable. We 
coordinate the programs very closely so that we do not overlap and 
do not waste money, but the exact figures I cannot give you. 


ame me 


ARMY'S MEDICAL APPROACH 


Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask one question. 

I have listened to all of this, and I am curious as to whether or not 
the Army medical people are getting away from the old practice of 
painting it with iodine and marking him “duty.” 

Colonel TrmmerMaAN. They are indeed, sir. I think the medical 
service given in the Army is certainly unexcelled. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course for a long time about all they ever got was 
just give us a couple of OD pills and “on your way. 

Colonel Trrmeraan. Perhaps this was partly the psychological 
treatment we were talking ¢ about earlier. 

General Gavin. Mr. Chairman, this brings us to the conclusion of 
the formal presentation. With just a few words I should like to 
hammer it home, summarizing what has been said. 
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May we have the first slide, please / 

( Presentation of slides with discussion.) 

General Gavin. This, sir, concludes the formal presentation. I, of 
course, expect questions and have my directors here to go into the 
questioning period, sir. 


EXPLANATION OF PRESENT WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. We see all of these models here. Are they in the pro- 
duction and procurement or research and development field? There 
are different types of planes, missiles, guns, and so forth. 

General Gavin. About two-thirds of them are still in research and 
development and about one-third are in production. Some of them 
are having a few modifications. The Corporal, of course, is well on 
the way. 

Mr. Manon. Is there somebody here who knows what all of these 
are who could take a pointer and tell us a little about each one of 
them ? 

General Gavin. Yes, indeed. 

Sir, I should like to ask General Daley to do it, because that is his 
business. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the A B C’s. 

General Datey. This should be off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. It is difficult to retain the names of the various missiles, 
but they are referred to so often that we need to have the names 
mean something to us. Could you put that in the record, beginning 
with the shorter-range and going toward the longer-range surface-to- 
surface missile names and anything unclassified you can say about 
them, and surface-to-air missiles. Give whatever has already been 
published ; put it in the record so we can have it available. 

General Datry. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ARMY MISSILE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


ARMY SURPACE-TO-SURFACE MISSILES 


The Army’s surface-to-surface missile family includes: 

a. Short-range assault or demolition guided missiles to be used against targets 
such as tanks and fortifications. 

b. Missiles to supplement and extend the range of existing artillery in order 
to meet the requirements of the vastly increased battle area. 

ce. Long-range missiles capable of supporting deep penetrations and effecting 
deep interdiction from protected and widely dispersed areas. 

Included in the Army’s family to fill these requirements are the following 
missiles: Dart, Lacrosse, Little John, Honest John, Corporal and Redstone. 

a. Dart is a small guided missile being developed primarily as an antitank 
missile. It is designed with a high probability that a single hit would destroy 
a heavy armored tank. This weapon will be employed by infantry or armored 
combat units. The Dart is about 5 feet long, less than a foot in diameter, can 
be easily handled by troops in the field. 

b. Lacrosse is a new surface-to-surface guided missile for close support opera- 
tions on the battlefield. In the development of Lacrosse emphasis has been 
placed on accuracy and mobility. Essential components of this system are the 
missile itself, a launcher mounted on a standard Army truck, and a guidance 
station. 

ec. Little John is a small caliber field artillery rocket. It is approximately 12 
feet long and 12 inches in diameter and is propelled by a solid propellant rocket. 
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d. Honest John is a large caliber free rocket that has been deployed with 
troops for the last several years. This rocket is 27 feet long, weighs approxi- 
mately 3 tons, ard is capable of carrying both atomic and conventional war- 
heads. The rugged simplicity of the Honest John which contains no electronic 
guidance equipment and its capability to deliver atomic warheads make it an 
important member of our present family of atomic fire support weapons. Its 
supersonic free flight characteristics make it immune to any known counter- 
measures once it has been fired. The ability to load both the rocket and 
launcher into cargo aircraft make it a potential defense against hostile action 
at any point in the world. 

e, Corporal was developed to provide the Army with an atomic delivery 
system which could both extend the range of field artillery and provide ground 
forces with a readily available means of all-weather heavy fire support. The 
Corporal is propelled by a liquid propellant propulsion system, follows a ballistic 
trajectory and is guided by radar and doppler transmission from a ground con- 
trol station. The Corporal can carry both atomic and conventional type war- 
heads. It is the first operational member of the family of rocket powered 
surface-to-surface guided missiles capable of carrying an atomic warhead. 
Corporal battalions are now deployed in Europe ready to lend powerful support 
to United States ground action should the need arise. 

f. Redstone is a large ballistic missile capable of all-weather atomic fire sup- 
port of ground operations, to augment and extend artillery fires and to engage 
all profitable targets within range. It utilizes a liquid propulsion system and 
follows a ballistic trajectory at supersonic speeds. With its great speed and 
type of guidance system it is particularly invulnerable to countermeasures. 

g. Jupiter is the intermediate range ballistic missile being developed by the 
Army at highest priority. This missile is capable of carrying an atomic war- 
head. Jupiter will be launched vertically and will employ a high-thrust liquid 
rocket engine which will propel the missile at supersonic speeds. Its guidance 
system, combined with its great speed, gives it a high degree of invulnerability 
to enemy countermeasures. The development is proceeding on schedule. 


ARMY ANTIAIRCRAFT MISSILES 


This age of rapidly changing technology has greatly complicated the problem 
of supplying effective weapons to our troops. To meet the threat now and in 
the future we require at least three systems. The one deployed now, the one 
in an advanced state of development for deployment in the near future and the 
one we are designing for the threat of the foreseeable future. 

Nike-Ajax is the Army’s antiaircraft weapon in being. 

In 1944, the Army realized that the advancing electronic and rocket technolo- 
gies would allow development of guided missiles to greatly extend our antiair- 
craft capability. Studies were undertaken and in 1945 resulted in the Nike-Ajax 
concept to provide a long-range continuously guided missile with a large payload 
to kill aircraft of the future. The target considered at that time was a high- 
speed, high-altitude, jet bomber, the type target which we may expect today. 

The Nike-Ajax development resulted in operational deployment, and today 
Nike-Ajax battalions are defending important cities and installations in the 
United States and will be issued to our forces overseas. 

Nike-Ajax packs a powerful punch and can destroy the aircraft that can be 
used against us today. 

Nike-Hercules is the Army’s advanced antiaircraft weapon for future deploy- 
ment. 

In 1952, a review of the future threat and of our technical capabilities indi- 
cated that major improvements to Nike-Ajax could be made and that these would 
be required to meet the future threat. This resulted in the Nike-Hercules de- 
velopment. This new weapon is receiving extensive tests and will be deployed 
to replace Nike-Ajax. The Nike-Hercules will provide extended range and 
altitude capabilities and will use a more powerful warhead than Nike-Ajax to 
greatly improve our kill potential. 

In the same class as Nike-Hercules is the land-based Talos. This weapon 
System, recently assigned to the Army, is an adaptation of an advanced Navy 
weapon, 

In overall effectiveness it can be comparable to Nike-Hercules. 

The Army is planning an evaluation program for the land-based Talos and 
the Army is studying possible operational use of land-based Talos. 

Nike-Hercules and the land-based Talos are weapons that can combat the 
early future threat. 
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Looking to the more distant future, the Army is designing and developing 
missiles to meet the forseeable enemy threat, which includes the threat of long- 
range ballistics missiles. Army systems under development include systems 
designed specifically to destroy these long-range missiles. 

Mr. Manon. You have completed your presentation ? 

} J I 
General Gavin. Yes, sir; we are now responsive to your questions, 


TACTICAL PROGRAM OF TALOS AND NIKE 


Mr. Mitter. Where in the tactical or overall program does the 
Talos fit in with respect to the missions of the Nike, Ajax, and Hereu- 
les?) What does it do that they do not do? 

General Datry. The Talos is a weapon which is comparable to the 
Nike-Hercules when the Nike-Hercules is used in the continental 
United States environment. I point this out because in the continental 
United States we expect to use the Nike-Hercules in relatively fixed 
employment. Although it is essentially the same equipment as we will 
use Overseas, We will automatize it to the maximum extent and reduce 
our manpower requirements. Nike-Hercules is a fixed system in the 
United States. However, we do have a mobile system. The Talos 
is definitely a fixed installation. We must compare it with the Nike- 
Hercules in the continental United States’ use. 

If there were no question of money—and, of course, this is a rather 
absurd thing to say in front of this committee—but if there were no 
question of money, the ideal solution would be a grand mixture of 
Nike-Hercules and Talos units simply because to an enemy coming 
in to attack a system, if the system has mixed weapons of various 
characteristics, if he can counter one, he has to counter the other, and 
so forth. They are definitely competing systems. The Talos has cer- 
tain advantages, the Hercules has others. 

In the long run we might employ both systems or we might improve 
one system. We will learn from it. Actually the things we have 
learned from the Talos have helped us in the Nike Hercules. 

Mr. Scrivner. Last year we had quite a little session between pro- 
ponents of Talos and proponents of Nike, and each was more or less 
looking down his nose at the other’s program. 

Now there has been a kind of shotgun wedding and Talos has been 
sent to the Army. I am wondering what the outcome of that little 
session last year was. 

Mr. Manon. I think the problem is largely solved when you get 
them both in the same shop. 

Mr. Sikes is the chairman of the Army panel and he no doubt will 
ask all the questions I might want to ask. I think you made a good 
presentation. 

Mr. Sheppard, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Sueprparp. No; I do not. I have been very interested in this 
presentation because it is one of the most elaborate I have been per- 
mitted to see in this field. I very much prefer to have Mr. Sikes take 
over now and anything that comes up I will talk about later. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes, will you please take over. 

Mr. Srxes. We have been privileged to hear an excellent presenta- 
tion. You have given us a lot of worthwhile information. It is reas- 
suring to have this type of program presented to us. 
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BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Tell me about your budget structure. You had how much money 
last year and you are e asking for how much this year? 

General Gavin. The gross amount last year was $410 million. That 

‘ame down when we took the Department of Defense funding out of 
it to $381 million. Then we had to absorb for the Jupiter develop- 
ment out of that. 

Mr. Sixes. You used the term DOD funding. What do you mean by 
that? 

General Gavin. Funding for the Armed Forces special weapons 
activities and for the National Security Agency, which is a DOD- 
sponsored activity. 

Mr. Sixes. Were those activities, including Jupiter, scheduled in 
your budget originally or were they items you had to absorb? 

General Gavin. We absorbed Jupiter by cutting other programs. 

Mr. Stxes. You cut other programs? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. The DOD funding was something you had anticipated 
originally ? 

General Gavin. That is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the picture for fiseal 1958 ? 

General Gavin. We are asking for $400 million in fiscal year 1958. 
Of this amount $28 million is for DOD agencies. I have previously 
mentioned and $372 million is for the Army. 

The Jupiter money is outside of the $372 million. 

Mr. Sixes. What was your obligations picture for last year and 
what is your obligations picture to date ? 

Colonel Smauu. We obligated $403 million in toto in fiscal 1956 
of which $376 million is the Army program obligation. 

Mr. Srxes. What are the obligations to the most recent date for 
which you have figures for the current fiscal year? 

Colonel Smatu. As of December the Army program had obligated 
$214.6 million and the DOD activities had obligated $11.4 million 
for total obligations of $226 million. 

Mr. Stxes. What are examples of the projects which were elimi- 
nated in order to carry on the Jupiter program ? 

General Gavin. The cut was quite broad, Mr. Sikes. When we 
absorb a cut of this magnitude it means cutting back the big money 
program such as the missile program. 


PERCENTAGE OF CONTRACT WORK FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Stxes. What percentage of your fiscal 1957 budget was contract 
and how much or what percentage was carried on by your own 
organization ¢ 

Colonel Sarat. We do about 50 percent of our work by contract. 

Mr. Sixes. Well you perform the same percentage by contract 
next year? 

Colonel Smauu. It stays very constant. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


ae Srkes. Will you give me the number of civilian personnel for 

seal 1957 and the contemplated number for fiscal 1958 ¢ 

nt Yolonel Smauu. The end strength in research and development for 
fiscal 1957 will be 13,333. We plan no increase in 1958. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you able to get the type of people that you need 
to carry on your work? Do you have difficulties there? 

Colonel Smaru. There is a recruiting problem. 

General Gavin. This applies broadly to the field. There is a serious 
personnel problem, I believe, in the entire research and development 
field now because of the shortage of scientific manpower. We have a 
recruiting problem. It has not reached the point where our programs 
are being deleteriously affected, but we have to hustle to get the people 
we want. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the 1958 budget level one which you wholeheartedly 
endorse as being the proper level for the work you must do? 

General Gavin. It is for the approved programs, yes, sir. 


PROBLEMS ARISING FROM DEFENSE DIRECTIVES 


Mr. Sixes. It would be helpful if you would give to the coninittee 
a listing of the principal problems which have arisen as a result of 
the recent directive from the office of the Secretary of Defense on 
plane limitations and missile limitations in so far as the Army is con- 
cerned. You may prepare that for the record, if you wish. 

General Gavin. Very well, we shall. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


In reply to your question as to the impact of limitations imposed on Army 
research and development in the fields of aircraft and missiles by Secretary 
Wilson’s memorandum of November 26, 1956, I can make only general statements 
at this time. The provisions of the memorandum have been in effect for just 
over 2months. It is too early therefore to see what specific problems it will cause. 

It is my opinion that the memorandum was a reasonable one when viewed 
in the light of the then existing circumstances. We have three aggressive military 
departments each dedicated to serving the Nation. Each is highly competent 
in its field and, as might be expected, in areas where mutual interests of the 
services approach each other or overlap there is a strong spirit of competition. 
Secretary Wilson’s memorandum has done much to direct this competition and 
the services’ energies into the most profitable channels from the national point 
of view. 

The weight limitations on Army aircraft, if strictly applied, will unquestionably 
prevent the Army from developing the aircraft necessary for fulfillment of its 
mission. To quote one example, the Army must have integral aircraft capable 
of moving reasonable numbers of men or quantities of materiel within the 
combat zone. The requirements for this sort of transport are such that they 
cannot be economically fulfilled with fixed-wing aircraft weighing less than 5,000 
pounds empty. Strict interpretation of the directive will therefore force the 
Army to perform these tasks with helicopters. In any given payload class a 
helicopter generally costs at least twice as much as an airplane initially, and 
five times as much to maintain, The Army has further indications that the 
heavier categories of conventional helicopters, that is above 3 tons payload, will 
be extremely difficult to maintain at any cost under field conditions. The Army 
has therefore felt it essential to supplement helicopters to the maximum extent 
possible with short takeoff and landing and vertical takeoff and landing airplanes 
and has pioneered research in airplanes of this type to make this possible. 

The Army must continue this developmental program to meet these require- 
ments, regardless of weight limitations, when there is reasonable expectation 
that the requirements will justify an exception to the limitations as provided 
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for in Secretary Wilson’s memorandum. Although Secretary Wilson has specifi- 
cally provided for exceptions to the weight limitation, the mere fact that the 
limitation has been stated is bound to have caused considerable doubt and mis- 
understanding within the aircraft industry. Industry is not likely to expend 
effort in areas in which there are doubts as to whether projects will be carried 
to completion. I have already sensed a decreasing interest in the Army and 
its aviation problems within industry. The net effect, as I evaluate it, will be 
that the exchange of ideas between Army and industry will tend to be stultified. 
This leads logically to the conclusion that the Army will progress more slowly 
than it should because progress is based on ideas. 

With regard to missiles, the 100-mile horizontal range limitation on surface-to- 
air missiles poses no major problem at this time. Secretary Wilson has pointed 
out that this limitation is based upon the present state of the art. It is to be 
inferred from this that the limitation will be reconsidered when jusified by 
advances in the state of the art. 

As I approach a discussion of the surface-to-surface missile limitations I must 
state that the future of our Army lies in innovation which will give us, not a 
better World War II Army, but an Army which reflects the full capacity of 
American science and industry. The areas which offer the greatest possibilities 
of innovation are firepower and mobility. The two are intimately interrelated. 
As mobility, both surface and air, increases, the range of supporting weapons 
must increase. Our concepts of future land combat envisage requirements for 
firepower to be delivered beyond the 200-mile missile system. 

In summary, I repeat that Secretary Wilson’s memorandum has provided 
much-needed direction to the three services. While it is too early to evaluate its 
effects with any degree of validity, I must point out that the Army is whole- 
heartedly complying with it in both spirit and intent. 


REPROGRAMING DUF TO MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to tell me whether there has been 
any reprograming of your research and development program as a 
result of the Middle East crisis and the fighting that went on in the 
Middle Fast. 

General Gavin. Mr. Sikes, no, we have not reprogramed, cer- 
tainly not during the current fiscal year. I would say that our pro- 
gram today reflects a growing concern for the need to deal with 
peripheral action. 

To be specific, 2 years ago T had the problem of discussing with 
General Ridgway what to do about a peripheral action in case na- 
tional policy “required a commitment to be made in that direction. 

At that time the Chief of Staff with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Army, launched on the Little John program. That started 
right then. We have devoted an increasing amount of attention to 
mobility in our weapons systems. Hence the helmet radio, the Grap- 
pler, we have light personnel carriers coming along, and the use of 
rockets instead of concentrations of large artillery, In general, we 
have been aware of this problem and the Suez more confirmed our 
feeling than encouraged us into new areas. 


RUSSIAN INFLUENCE ON EGYPTIAN FORCES 


Mr. Sixes. Insofar as the Egyptian maneuvers could be followed, 
did your observers detect any new exercises or activities that might 
be attributable to Russian conc hing, either in the use of troops or in 
the use of weapons? 

General Gavin. No, sir. There was an abundance of Russian 
equipment in the area, The record would appear to show, as I un- 
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derstand it, that many Russian technicians had arrived in the area, 
But there were no new tactical concepts made evident. 

Mr. Srxes. The influence was not apparent as far as any new activi- 
ties were concerned ¢ 

General Gavin. That is right. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. Does it not also indicate ability to carry on a mass 
attack over a very wide front with conventional weapons? 

General Gavin. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Srxes. That is, weapons of the type that might engulf smaller 
and better-equipped units ? 

General Gavin. I would say it does. 


RUSSIAN RIFLES 


Mr. Suxes. Are the Russians developing a new rifle of a type sim- 
ilar to the one which we contemplate adopting ? 

General Gavin. They have developed and issued to their troops 
a new light rifle. 

Mr. Sixezs. Is it already being issued to the troops? 

General Gavrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Are they ahead of us in that category, since we are still 
using the Garand ? 

General Gavin. It would be very difficult to say whether they are 
thead or not. It is a good light rifle. 

Mr. Srxes. Inasmuch as they are issuing a new rifle to troops and 
we are not, it would indicate that they may be ahead of us in that 
field. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. I must say I could not quite concur in 
that. It would be difficult to say. Our present light rifle program 
is such that the light rifle has reached our Chief of Staff and a de- 
cision apparently must be made now as to whether to go into produc- 
tion on the light rifle or in the light of some promising things just 
ahead of us, really wait a few more years and take a c: alculated risk 
on the present family of light rifles and try to get something signifi- 

cantly better. I am not sure which would be the better decision. 

Mr. Sixes. Prior to the introduction of this new rifle by the Rus- 
sians, did they have a riflle as good as our Garand ? 

General Gavin. They did not. 


NATO CARTRIDGE 


Mr. Srxes. Is it planned to use the .808 NATO cartridge ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Has not the NATO cartridge been adopted by our 
allies ? 

General Gavin. Yes, it has been accepted as standard. 

Mr. Sixes. Might we create a problem there if we do not adopt. the 
round? Weare toa considerable extent the chief supplier of our allies 
in time of war. Would we not create difficulties by departing from 
that round of ammunition ? 

General Gavin. It would appear that if we were not to adopt that 
round of ammunition, we would invite criticism since we were party 
to the agreement to accept it as standard. 
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We have not rejected it, however. It still stands as our approved 
round. We have adopted a new light machinegun that does use that 
round. 

Mr. SrKeEs. .308 ? 

General Gavin. The NATO round. 

Mr. SrKxes. That is the .308. I am thinking in terms of sporting 
ammunition. It has almost the same ballistics as the 30.06. 

General Gavin. Not far from it. 


RUSSIAN INFLUENCE ON REPROGRAMING 


Mr. Srxes. To what extent has Russian technological advances and 
the production of new weapons by Russia caused reprograming of 
research and development work in the very recent years or months ¢ 

General Gavin. Offhand I know of no reprograming that has taken 
place. 


RUSSIAN ARCTIC OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. What do we know about their ability to move around 
in the Arctic, using items such as the snow train and other items of 
like nature? Do we know of their developments in that field ? 

General Gavin. Well, first we know they operate as a normal prac- 
tice above the Arctic Circle and this metals part of the Russian 
mainland. They have been living on the ice islands with people for 
some time. 

One would intuitively believe they have a real ability to operate 
inthe polar regions. ‘This seems to be clear. 


JAMMING DEVICES IN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. Can jamming devices be built into planes as an anti- 
missile device ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir; and likewise on the ground jammers can 
be built to jam the aircraft, radar, bombing gear, and so on. 

Mr. Srxes. Are we making serious efforts to explore and develop 
that field ? 

General Gavin. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


BIOLOGICAL AND CHEMICAL WARFARE 


Mr. Sixes. I note that you did not make much reference to biological 
and chemical warfare. Are you prepared to tell us something about 
the progress in those fields ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you prepared to tell us about Soviet progress in 
those fields? 

General Gavin. I would ask General Conway, who is director of 
research, to talk about that if he would. 

General Conway. Yes, sir. 

This should be off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 








TRAINING OF PERSONNEL IN USE AND DEPLOYMENT OF NEW WEAPONS 


Mr. Sixes. Now, getting into another field, are research and de- 
velopment programs ; underw ay to insure that we are using the best 
methods to train men as rapidly as possible in the use and deployment 
of the new atomic weapons? 

General Gavin. Mr. Sikes, this is General Conway’s field also. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well. 

Genera! Conway. Yes, sir. I would like to take that one, sir. 

I believe so, in the field of training there are many, as you know, I 
believe, sir, projects underway, and one of these has to do with weapons 
systems reliability. There was considerable discussion this morning, 
for example, of missiles but as you know the person who has to touch 
the missile off is the last factor in the system’s reliability. 

Considerable study, therefore, is being made as to this individual 
and his capability with the w eapon. 

Second, in the field of human engineering, or engineering psychol- 
ogy, the placement, for example—and this has been known for a long 
time—in aviation, of instruments on a panel is important. We have 
a similar situation of instruments in the tank. 

This also has to do with the person’s interpretation of things on the 
radarscope for the Nike or other missiles, and particularly in studies 
which have to do with the amount of time a person could look at a 
presentation and still be effective in manipulating his dials. Then, 
finally, there is a field which I am sure would interest you a great deal 
and that is the field which is under study for leader ship in “the battle 
environment and so forth; that is, to say, a situation which has not 
previously faced you in which you would have a small group of men 
under rather isolated conditions, perhaps, surrounded by an enemy 
and a rather high degree of dispersion coupled with large detonation 
all over this area, and a feeling of insecurity, you might say, as com- 
pared to situations in the past where you had a buddy in the foxhole 
or that sort of situation. 

In these areas we are making intensive study as to what the possi- 
bilities are of the human being and what kind of human beings we 
might need in the future to fit into this sort of warfare. 


DEFENSE AGAINST BRAINWASHING 


Mr. Stxes. Now, going one step further on that same line of think- 
ing, last year we had an excellent presentation on brainwashing. I 
have been interested in knowing what has been done by our own 
forces as a defense, if there is a defense. against future brainwashing 
tactics. I know that we are having a code read to our inductees but 
I do not think that in itself is much defense against this problem. 

What is being done in research and development in this field, and 
what, if anything, have you thus far recommended to the regular 
services for inclusion in their training program ? 

General Gavin. Perhaps, I had better take that question, General 
Conway. 

I think in the main we look upon it as a training problem. T have 
here a man from Operations to handle questions in that area. How- 
ever, before I turn it over to him, I would like to check once again 
with General Conway. 
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I know of nothing specifically pointed toward antibrainwashing 
in human research. We do a tremendous amount of human research 
work in training and eliminating misfits in being a tank driver and 
a good deal of other things. 

Mr. Suxes. However, you have nothing specific to give us along 
that line ¢ 

General Gavin. It would seem so; yes, sir. We have nothing 
specific on that. 

General Conway. We have nothing aside from the series of studies, 
vou know, which were made in Korea called the “Fighter Series,” 
where the conditions of peril and the person’s reactions to peril were 
studied and analyzed. 

General Gavin. These were transmitted to G3. 

General THermer. This subject came up yesterday, Mr. Sikes and 
a request was made for a statement for the record as to what training 
is included in our present Army Training. (Nore.—The statement 
referred to appears on p. 436.) I could tell you very briefly we do 
include code of conduct training in the basic combat training. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a rather general sort of thing; is it not? 

General Gavin. It is in the code of conduct, sur, which you will 
recall, I am sure. 

Mr. Sixes. I know what you are talking about. 

General THermer. We include that in our officers’ candidate train- 
ing. ‘That subject is a part of the leadership course at the Military 
Academy and, along that line, is a part of the training programs 
overseas, 

The code of conduct training varies from 2 to 3 on up to about 15 


1 14 hours. 


INDOCTRINATION IN THE IDEALS OF AMERICANISM 


Mr. Sikes. Do you gentlemen feel there is room for a more inten- 
sive period of training along those lines in order to indoctrinate our 
own people more fully with the ideals of Americanism and of patriot- 
ism. The fact that they are fighting for America doesn’t necessarily 
mean they have been adequi ately grounded on the reasons for it. 

Is not. there still room for more indoctrination of the soldier in 
those principles that the Communists are going to try to erase from 
his thinking when they capture him ? 

Am I wrong, or not / 

General THermer. I think that is entirely true, sir, and that is the 
purpose of this code of conduct training. 

Mr. Stxes. I do not believe that goes farenough. I just do not think 
it is going to achieve what you want. 

General Gavin. I believe the soldier actually has more training 
than you actually have in the small Information and Education 
programs, the programs dealing with our privileges of government, 
the system of government, and so forth, and this goes on throughout 
the soldier’s period of service. I must, say that from a pe rsonal ob- 
servation I think the analysis of the combat activities will show this 
to be true. A large factor is the feeling of belonging to a unit and 
being part of an outfit with a reputation and an outfit that stays and 
fights, and takes care of its own, and this, in turn, reflects leadership 
very often in a human being. 
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There are many intangibles which contribute toward solving this 
problem, and it deserves all the emphasis we can give it, and perhaps 
more than we can give it. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have anything to add to that, General Conway? 

General Conway. I would say, sir, that in some of these fields which 
were pointed out this afternoon by Colonel Timmerman on matters 
that relate to the mind there is room for considerable research and 
we do have a program going on in sensory deprivation; that is, to 
take away from a man the normal effects which he gets from his out- 
side senses to determine just what the effects might be, and correlating 
these to conditions of imprisonment and solitude and the like, but 
this is an area in which very little is known and much remains to be 
uncovered. 

Mr. Srxes. I am glad you mentioned Colonel Timmerman’s report 
because I thought it was a very valuable part of this presentation. I 
certainly think that Research and Development should be commended 
very highly for the work that is being done in the fields to which you 
refer. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. Could I follow that up right there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Scrivner. Does the Army have anything comparable to the 
Stead Air Force School which combines some of the things that Mr. 
Sikes has been talking about—not merely the survival or getting 
back—but where the man has undergone imprisonment and question- 
ing as well as evasion of capture. 

General Tuemer. No, sir, the Army has nothing comparable to 
that. There was a great deal of criticism of that program as I am 
sure you will recall. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, yes, all of which criticism was unjustified. 
Since the question has been raised, I do not know but what maybe it 
might be best, ee as you are “friends of the Air Force,” as 
General Gavin said, or as someone said, I thought you were more 
than friends—I ho ‘ed maybe you were active allies—and it might 
be best if, perhaps, the Army might assign some 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 research 
officers to go out there and take a look. That would be right down the 
General’s line. 

He could see whether it has merit and if it is good for the Air 
Force, much of it surely ought to be good for the Army. 

General Gavin. Well, sir, I believe the record will show that a lot 
of their instructors gr aduated from our own Survival School. 

Mr. Scrivner. The biggest share of them, I believe, had been pri- 
soners of war themselves, and were using their own experience as 
background material for the course of instruction. 

It may not be as important or may not be of as much value as 
some of them say it is, but it must have some value. 

General Gavin. I think it does, a great deal. 

Mr. Scrivner. It ought to go a little further than that, because 


these men are not necessarily the ones who might be undergoing 
this. 
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General Conway. As part of the fighter series of research there 
is now under study the ability and the willingness of the man to fight 
under certain conditions—stress conditions—and of course they play 
a very important part. This past year our Army Research Unit at 
Fort Ord, Calif., did make an extensive study of what the service 
schools, including Stead Air Force Base, did for the very reason that 

ou are pointing « out. They also went to Marine schools and our own 

anger schools and the Paratrooper school and the like, but I can 
assure you that the examples being brought out there are not being 
ignored by the Army. 

Mr. Manon. General, what was your purpose or idea in saying that 
you knew about this criticism? Did that mean to imply that you did 
not think it was worth while to have that training, or what was the 
idea? 

General Tuetmer. The purpose of my remarks, sir, was that when 
the course was undertaken as I recall their program, they actually 
subjected some of their students out there to considerable physical 
hardship and it was generally thought, as I recall it, that this was 
going beyond what was necessary and desirable in the training of 
people along this line. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it was, or do you know enough about it 
to have an idea? 

General THermer. I did not have occasion to go look into it closely 
enough. My impression was the general reaction and it sounded to 
me as s though it probably went far in that direction. Actually, in our 
approach to the problem we, as I am sure you will recall, emphasize 
our own institutions, our history and our own beliefs, and secondly, 
I would say the ¢ avoidance of ¢ apture in the first place. 

It is the responsibility of each man not only to maintain his prin- 
ciples, his character, and not to collaborate with the enemy, but also to 
try to effect his escape, having once been taken prisoner. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I got ‘the idea from talking to some of these 
people that the criticism of the program was probably not justified and 
that fighting a war is pretty serious business and that sometimes the 
preparation for the fighting has to be pretty strenuous and men have 
to be subjected to certain realities if they are to be best prepared to 
meet an emergency in war, if you get what I mean. 

General Tuermer. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Manon. I was rather impressed with that view of the situation, 
but I can realize that a lot of people would oppose what might be a 
very fine, helpful, and wholesome training of the men in the service. 
I think a certain amount of training may be a little disagreeable at 
times, but it is necessary in order to make a good soldier. I know you 
would agree with that? 

General Turtmer. Yes, sir; I do not think there is any question 
about that. There is certainly a great deal of truth in it. I think my 
impression was what is the degree of discomfort and what is the degree 
which goes beyond discomfort into unnecessary hardship or possibly 
even cruelty in teaching this and in getting over the proper degree of 
training and indoctrination. 
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UNIT TRAINING AS A DEFENSE AGAINST BRAINWASHING 


Mr. Sixes. We know that during the Korean war a surprising num- 
ber of airmen confessed to participating in germ warfare under pres- 
sures from the Communists and a dis: appointingly high percentage of 
our GI's apparently tried to curry favor with their Communist captors. 
I am sure that an effort was made to analyze all those things, but let’s 
see if unit training gave added resistance to brainwashing. Marines 
have more training in units than the other services. 

Do you know, Mr. Sheppard, what percentage of marines went soft 
when they were captured ¢ 

Mr. Suepparp. My information is that it was a very small percent- 
age. I do not know whether it was 2 percent or 1 percent, but it was 
small. 

Mr. Sixes. There are people who do have that unit training and who 
develop a very high esprit de corps. They probably have more rigor- 
ous training also. 

Do you know anything about that ? 

General Gavin. No, sir; I know that they had just one division in 
Korea and they got there after the actual fighting had been going 
on for a long time. However, had our first troops been able to stay 
together as a unit, we would have had an infinitely lesser problem. 
When the Army went into Korea everyone was still talking about 
whether or not the Fifth Air Force would hold them off and they were 
overrun to a man. 

Those people were exposed to brainwashing for many, many months. 
I think they went through a very tough period. We are very proud 
of General Dean as the one man who st: ands out as a prime example, 
and there were other individuals in all services who were very good. 

However, I think the Army took a very tough one there. We fought 
that thing on a shoestring for many months. 

Mr. Srxes. No one will discount that. The Army certainly did go 
through a terrible ordeal. 

General Trermmer. May I add something? 

Mr. Srxes. Surely. 

General Tuermer. [ recall a report that we had occasion to make not 
very long ago in this connection as to the different percentages of 
collaboration in varying degrees among the services, and I am quite 
sure that we pointed out that the actual collaboration was about the 
same among all the services. I cannot put my finger on the statistics 
but I am quite sure that was the case. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you attempt to locate that information and provide 
it for the record ? 

General Tuermer. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Percentage of repatriated Korean war prisoners whose prisoner of war conduct resulted 
in punishment after return 


; | 
i 
Total Army Navy | Marine Air Force 
| | Corps } 
| | | | 
Returned or repatriated prisoners 4, 428 3, 973 | 31 | 200 224 


Percent whose prisoner of war conduct 
resulted in punishment after return 1.8 1.8 | 0 1.5 
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METHODS OF BRAINWASHING 


Mr. Suerrarp. While you are doing that, I would like to have some 
idea as to the methods applied, whether they were physical or whether 
they were psychological. I think that would be a very splendid thing 
to have if you want to evaluate the situation, because when it comes 
to the physical aspect, that is gomg to depend upon the individual 
irrespective of what you may take them through; is that not correct? 

General Gavry. I would think so. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, you can line up 100 men, but when 
it comes to the reaction from physical injury, you are going to find 
some very wide variations in that field because that is the human 
equation that has existed from the beginning of the time of man up 
to the present. In other words, when you get into that field you have 
pretty much of an uncontrollable factor. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. I think the transition from physical to 
phychological, however, was played upon, and the teachings of Pavlov 
in deve ‘loping the animal reaction to food was applied in the most 
vicious sense in that, physically, the prisoners were starved, and then 
given promise of a little food for a little information, and soon they 
found themselves mentally exhausted. 

I have not gone into this very deeply, but my understanding is that 
this technique was quite widely used by the Germans in World ‘War IT, 
and it has been used by other people. The Germans did it in the last 
war. They starved the prisoners to the point that physically they 
could not get far away if the gate were left open and, mentally, they 
lost all resistance. (Additional information on this subject may be 
found on page 532.) 

Mr. Sikes. That is all. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to go off 
the record for a few moments. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General Gavin. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford, do you care to proceed with your questions at 
this time? 


Mr. Forp. Yes, if I may. 


. 


EMERGENCY FUNDS AND TRANSFERABILITY 


We have had some discussion this year about the emergency fund 
and the right of transferability at the Department of Defense level 
of research and development funds. 

As I recall, they wanted $50 million in this emergency fund, plus 
the right of transfer of something like $35 million, making a total 
of $85 million. They, in this appearance before the committee, indi- 

cated where some of the obligations in fiscal 1957 so far had been made 
against this “kitty”, so to speak. I do not recall whether the Army 
qualified for any of those funds or not. 

Could you tell us for the record whether you have so qualified in 
fiscal 1957 ? 

Colonel Smatu. Yes, I can. During the current fiscal year I ean 
be specifie about it. In fiscal year 1! 057 we have only received $22,000. 
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Mr. Wiceiesworrnu. You have only received $22,000 in emergency 
funds this year ¢ 

Mr. Forp. You have now up to date received $22,000 ? 

Colonel Samay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. For what purpose, sir? 

Colonel Smatxu. Reimbursement for some small services that the 
ORO Institution did—Johns Hopkins did for the Department of 
Defense, and it was a minor bookeeping entry. 

Mr. Mitier. What is ORO? 

Colonel Smarty. Operations Research Office. 

General Gavin. We applied for a great deal more, but this is all we 
got. 

Mr. Forp. That is what I was about to ask. Could you tell us what 
you applied for in fiscal 1957 ? 

General Gavin. We certainly can provide it for the record if we 
cannot provide it at this moment. 

I do not have the exact figures, but it was on the order of $50 million, 
Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful to have in the record what 
you asked for and what you received, which we have already been told. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Emergency funds data 


De I BIE tk tec rncineeceneceeacncnencutnan GOO, tun, O00 
2: VRE RIT 00 OO GNMONEEs. os kot i ok lenin... 400, 000 
3. Actual amount released to date_......---_-----_---_- sss welll ibaa 22, 500 


Mr. Forp. Of course, we have 414 months yet to go in fiscal 1957. 

So, you still might get some consideration on this list that you will 
put: in'the record? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. Are all of those applications still pending? Are they 
still things you feel you need in fiscal 1957 ? 

General Gavin. I believe we have had straight rejections on some 
of them, but I am not sure of those which we have had rejected. 

General Conway. No, sir, I do not believe we have specific straight 
rejections. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that we were told that the Jupiter 
project received $6 million in this fiscal year. 

Would that be an outright Army research and development allo- 

cation, or is that a servicewide proposition, or what? 

Colonel Smauu. In fiscal year 1956 the Army received emergency 
funds with which to start the Jupiter program. In fiscal year 1957 
we were told to absorb Jupiter in our budget and we received no 
emergency funds for Jupiter this year. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


APPROPRIATION REDUCTION FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


I did not get too clearly the figures that you gave for fiscal 1957 
and for fiscal 1958 for your research and development program. 

According to the budget document before me the appropriations 
for fiscal 1957 for research and development were $410 million. 
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Could you tell me now that was reduced? I did not get that too 
clearly. 

Colonel Sma. In our appropriation we carried two Department of 
Defense activities which are not under the control of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Smautu. They are for carrying on administrative purposes 
only, and of the $410 million appropriated in fiscal year 1957, $30 mil- 
lion of that was for these 2 agencies which were Department of De- 
fense agencies. 

Mr. Forp. That is Armed Forces special weapons project and the 
National Security Agency ? 

Colonel Smauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that the National Security Agency 
gets a pretty sizable amount of money in other areas; is that right? 

Colonel Sma. They also have funds, I think, in the Maintenance 
and Operation appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. They have it in a lot of places in the budget. In other 
words, your net amount in fisca] 1957 for your own operation is $380 
million ? 

Colonel SMAtu. $380 million. 

Mr. Forv. And that is what you are operating on this year, plus 
the $23,000 which you are getting from the transferability or from 
the emergency fund ? 

General Gavin. That $380 million includes funding for Jupiter. 

Colonel Smauu. That is correct. 


FUNDING OF THE JUPITER MISSILE 


General Gavin. We received no emergency funds for Jupiter in 
1957. We absorbed that in the $380 million. 

We rather thought we would get extra funding for Jupiter, but 
it turned out that we absorbed it. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you were told to proceed more rapidly 
with Jupiter, but you were not given any funds from the emergency 
fund or the transferability funds for the project ? 

General Gavin. We had the impression when we started the pro- 
gram in 1956 that the funding in 1957 would be outside and over and 
beyond our regular budget. However, when it came to do it, we had 
to absorb it. 

Mr. Forp. Now, let us turn to the situation for fiscal 1958. The 
budget as submitted is $400 million ? 

Colonel Smatu. Yes, sir. The amounts budgeted for the 2 De- 
partment of Defense agencies is $28 million, and the amount pro- 
gramed for the Army is $372 million. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What was that last figure ? 

Colonel Smatu. $372 million of the $400 million would be for the 
Army. 

PENDING REQUESTS FOR EMERGENCY FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Are there things in your program for fiscal year 1958 for 
which you have applied for assistance to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense in fiscal 1957 ? 

In other words, you have this list which you submitted and for 
which you requested emergency funds, and they have not been acted 








upon according to the testimony. Those are the most urgent things 
that you would like to get started outside of your current fiscal 1957 
budget. Isthat list included in your fiscal 1958 program ¢ 

General Gavin. I see what you mean. I will have to go to specific 
items to give answers on this. Offhand, I believe it is part “Yes” 
and part “No.” 

There are some special projects which we are endeavoring to get 
underway and for which we have not gotten any money. On the 
other hand, there is a stepping up of programs in the missiles pro- 
gram, particularly surface-to-air, that we ‘had to ¢: arry funds for in 
fiscal 1958. I think it is a question of degree. I would like to be 
sure about this and check on it. 

General Datry. Well, I think the answer is that our 1958 funding 
assumes we get the emergency fund we have asked for. In other words, 
we have built our program assuming we would get this funding. 

General Gavin. As General Daley said, the assumption is in the 
1958 budget that we will get the 1957 funds we have asked for. How- 
ever, we are working, but going ahead not so rapidly as we would 
have otherwise. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. If that is all, the committee will stand in recess until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


HANDLING OF FORMER PRISONERS OF WAR FROM KOREA 


During General Gavin’s testimony before the Defense Subcommittee on Feb- 
ruary 7 Chairman Mahon and Congressman Whitten evidenced interest in certain 
aspects of the Army’s handling of former prisoners of war from Korea. It is my 
understanding that your interest lies in the impression often expressed by the 
public that officers who collaborated with the enemy received lighter sentences 
than did enlisted men. Further, that the Government had enticed prisoners who 
had stayed in Communist China to return home with misleading promises, and 
that once they had returned they were tried by court-martial. I would like to 
discuss each of these points in subsequent paragraphs. 

There have been a total of 14 repatriated prisoners of war brought to trial by 
courts-martial for offenses alleged to have been committed while in Communist 
hands. Of these, 5 (35 percent) were officers and 9 (65 percent) were enlisted 
men. By way of comparison, among the repatriated personnel, 5 percent were 
officers and 95 percent were enlisted men. The unusual percentage variation is 
the result of a more critical review of officers’ records and is indicative of the 
Army’s fundamental belief that officers’ standards should be higher than those 
required of its enlisted personnel. 

Of the 14 cases brought to trial, 11 were convicted of all or a portion of the 
alleged charges and specifications. Three cases resulted in complete acquittal. 
The fact that two of the acquittals involved officers accused only indicates that 
the evidence in these two cases was not as compelling to the court as the cases 
which resulted in convictions. 

A brief résumé of the 14 cases is appended which indicates the status of the 
individual (that is, officer or enlisted), the substance of the offense, the punish- 
ment adjudged, and the sentence as approved upon review. In the cases of those 
individuals found guilty, only the charges resulting in a finding of “guilty” are 
described. In the cases of acquittal the charges are stated, not to indicate in any 
way that the Department of the Army had any lingering doubt concerning their 
guilt or innocence but only to illustrate the nature of the specific case. As : 
protection for the individual concerned, the names have been deleted in the 
acquittal cases. 
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It is concluded, based on the foregoing information, that the severity of the 
sentences was based on the proven charges, not upon the rank of the individual. 

It should be noted that, pursuant to a directive from the Secretary of 
Defense, all cases that resulted in convictions are receiving consideration by 
an ad hoe board, for the purpose of recommending clemency in appropriate cases. 
This program is being conducted under the supervision of the Secretary of the 
Army. The objective is to insure that no individual will be unduly or dis- 
proportionately punished. 

Concerning the alleged promise made to the prisoners who voluntarily elected 
to remain under Communist control on December 23, 1953 (Korean time), the 
circumstances were these. They were in the custody of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission at Panmunjom, Korea. They had refused to listen to 
explanations or even to see our American representatives, except under con- 
ditions in which they could embarrass and deride our Nation. As a final effort 
to provide these men with an opportunity to elect freedom, loudspeakers were 
set up around the periphery of the compound and a message was read over this 
loudspeaker system by one of our representatives. The only language used in 
the message that may by implication be interpreted as containing a promise 
is in the following sentence : 

“The fact that you have not elected repatriation prior to this time will not be 

held against you.” 
It is noteworthy that the United States Court of Military Appeals in discussing 
this message stated in the Batchelor case: “Quite significantly, it (referring to 
the message) does not mention, much less expressly forgive, such offenses or 
any of them. Nor does it contain any language from which such forgiveness can 
be fairly and reasonably implied. The assurance not to hold against the 
accused his failure to elect earlier repatriation—being the only statement re- 
motely pertinent to our immediate inquiry—can hardly be said, whatever its 
moral or legal effect otherwise, to support any such inference, considering the 
disparity between the offenses involved and such failure and the fact that the 
latter was not, if indeed it could be, made the basis of any charge.” 

A press release was made of the actual text of the message broadcast to these 
men. Nevertheless, certain accounts of this broadcast which appeared in news 
media either stated or implied that trials would not ensue in any of these cases. 
This has doubtless given rise to any misunderstanding which still exists in the 
public’s minds. 

Extreme care was taken to insure that justice would be served in all of these 
cases. Charges for trial were not preferred except in those cases which clearly 
appeared to merit such action. In those cases that resulted in final convictions, 
the sentences have either been considered or are under study for clemency action 
by an ad hoc board. There has been no breach of faith in the statements broadcast 
to the prisoners while they were at Panmunjom. 
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Frmay, Fesrvary 8, 1957. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We will get into 
some Army detail this morning before the whole panel. Chairman 
Sikes of the Army panel will make sure that our coverage of the sub- 
ject is adequate. 

We have General Gavin and his group before us again today. I 
have to go to another committee for a few minutes, but in the testi- 
mony, either on or off the 1 and perhaps it would have to be 
off the record—I wish nieadbdile would develop the attitude of the 
Army with respect to defense against the intercontinental ballistic 
missile. 

General Gavin. Very well. 

Mr. Manon. I will now recognize Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. General, I think your testimony, most of 
which has been off the record, has been extremely interesting and most 
encouraging. Isimply want to ask a few questions of detail in order 
to get my own mind clear from the appropriations standpoint. 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS, EXPENDITURES, AND BALANCES 


On page 1378 of the hearings before the Army panel of this com- 
mittee a year ago, I find a table entitled “Budget Authorizations, Ex- 
penditures and Balances” from which, among ‘other things, it appears 
that you were requesting for fiscal 1957 an appropriation of $410 
million, which compared. with an appropriation of $333 million in 
fiscal 1956, and an appropriation of $345 million in fiscal 1955. 

It also appears that you had additional funds from other sources, 
from balances carried forward, both obligated and unobligated. So 
that you had, as I understand it, avail: ible for expenditure in the cur- 
rent fiscal year $768,922,500, compared with a figure of $723,922,500 
in fiscal 1956 and the figure of $760,977,299 in fiseal 1955. 

Has there been any change in that picture during the current year 
since this table was inserted in the record ? 

General Gavin. I know at least one major change involving the 
Jupiter program which was absorbed within that $ $410 million figure, 
but this may not be quite responsive to your question. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. General Lawton, you must know whether it 
is a fact that you had the $410 million appropriation. 

General Lawton. That is correct. I do not have that table in 
front of me, but in general there was no change in the fundings over 
that table. 

Mr. Wiccieswortrn. Did you in fact have $768,922,500, practically 
$769 million available in respect to the current fiscal year? 

General Lawton. I would be glad to bring that table up to date. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. I was coming to that, but I want, for the rec- 
ord, to know if that is correct. 

General Lawton. The only change there might have been from the 
table, sir, was in the carryover, but my recollection is that our carry- 
over corresponded within a matter of $5 million or less to the report 
we gave to the committee last year. We hit very close to the program 
we had predicted. 

Mr. Wicetrswortu. Now you are asking for $400 million in appro- 
priations for fiscal 1958. How much do you expect to have available 
all told in that fiscal year ? 
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General Lawton. $710 million, sir. 

Mr. Wigcteswortu. Is that the total? 

Colonel Smauy. $710,624,000 

General Lawron. May I answer in response to your previous ques- 
tion, sir. The only difference we had from the figures that were in the 
budget last year and the actual was we expec ted to carry over an un- 
obligated balance of $30.1 million in the appropriation and ac tually 
carried over $28.5 million or a difference of $1.6 million; and the 
obligated balance brought forward as $281.5 million, as against the 
estimate of $328.8 million. 

Mr. Wice_eswortH. When you revise your remarks, will you please 
reinsert the F able I referred to with an additional column in respect 
to fiscal year 1958, so that we can have a comparative figure? 

General Semis [I will bring it up to date, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ARMY 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLI 


A ppropriatior $333, 000, 000 | $410, 000. 000 $400, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Emergency fund, Department of Defense’’ 
69 Stat. 302: 70 Stat. 456) 9, 200, 000 99 500 
Adjusted appropriation 342, 200, 000 $10, 022, 500 400, 000, 000 
Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated 79, 899, S91 28, 551, 762 20, 133, 762 
Obligated 201, 772, 609 281, 549, 890 290, 490, 390 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Emergeney fund, 
Department of Defense’’ (69 Stat. 302 10, 000, 000 
Restored from certified claims account 500, 000 
Tota] budget authorizations available 723, 872, 50 20, 624, 152 710, 624, 152 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expend ‘ 
Out of current authorizations \ 413. 770, 848 |/ 110, 000, 000 110, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations j _ 1 300, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
Total expenditures 413, 770, 848 $10, 000, 000 410, 000, 000 
Balance carried forward 
Unobligated -. 28, 551, 762 20, 133, 762 20, 133, 762 
Obligated 281, 549, 840 201), 490, 390 1), 490, 390 
Tot xpenditures and balances 722 872, 500 720, 624, 152 710, 624, 152 


UNEXPENDED AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCES, 1955-58 


Mr. Wiacteswortn. Will you also please furnish for the record your 
unexpended balances, actual or estimated, as of June 30, 1955, 1956, 
1957, and 1958, and also your unobligated balances, actual or estimated, 
as of those same dates. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Fiseal year Fiseal yea Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 (actual 1956 (actual) 1957 (esti- 1958 (esti- 
mate mat 
Fund balances as of June 30: 
Unobligated_...._- daton ; “ $79, 899, 891 $28, 551, 762 $20, 133, 762 





Obligated. 291, 772, 609 281, 549, 890 200, 490, 390 


] 
i 


tal unexpended........-. wel --| 371, 672, 500 310, 101, 652 310, 624, 152 300, 624, 152 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Wiceitreswortu. Now, as a matter of fact, what unobligated bal- 
ance, if any, do you expect to have as of June 30 next ? 

Colonel Smauy. We expect to have $20,133,000. 

Mr. WiGGLEsworTH. $20,133,000 ? 

Colonel Smatu. $20,133,000 next June 30 unobligated balance. 

Mr. Wiceresworts. What will you do with that balance, throw it 
into the next year? 

Colonel Smauu. If I may explain how our program operates in 
“Research and development,” we do have a small unecbligated balance 
compared to the total that we carry forward each year. This is pri- 
marily due to the fact that at the end of the year we are always negoti- 
ating contracts which we do not like to stop negotiation on as of June 
30. Some of them do get obligated in the first 2 weeks or first month of 
the following fiscal year. 

The breakdown of the amounts that will be unobligated in the 
$20,133,000, the Armed Forces special weapons project, is estimated 
at $2.6 million. On our current fiscal year 1957 program, we estimate 
that we will have approximately $1114 million unobligated on new 
work which will be obligated in the first month of the following fiscal 
year. 

We have in our program at all times a certain sum of prior-year 
moneys which we have to retain as a reserve to take care of adjust- 
ments on prior-year contracts. In many cases we find we have con- 
tracts that have overruns. We retain this reserve to take care of those 
contracts. That amount normally runs about $6 million. That is 
approximately how the $20 million is made up. 

We strive to get all our funds obligated as of June 30 on current 
work, but we find from experience it is hard to get down to less than 
$10 million. 

The obligations made in the first month of the following fiscal year 
will be on approved fiscal year 1957 R. and D. projects. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Wiecteswortu. Now will you please furnish for the record a 
statement as to number of personnel insofar as Uncle Sam is concerned, 
(a) military and (0) civilian, for the 3 fiscal years of 1956, 1957, and 
1958. 

Colonel Smatxi. The average number of military personnel engaged 
in Army research and development work for fiscal year 1956, 1957, and 
1958 is, respectively, 10,383, 12,897, and 13,162. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. The last figure is for fiscal 1958 ? 

Colonel Smatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. How about the civilian ? 

Colonel Smatxu. The average number of employees for each fiscal 
year, sir, is that satisfactory ? 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Yes. 

Colonel Smatu. For the same 3 years, 16,767, 12,781, and the same 
number for 1958. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortu. Without adding carefully, it would look as if 
you would have just about the same force you had 2 years ago. In 
other words, for every civilian reduced you have added one man in 
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uniform, roughly speaking. The number has gone up about 3,200 in 
military personnel and has come down about 3,300 in civilian per- 
sonnel. Is that a conscious policy 4 

General Gavin. It is a rather difficult question to answer. I would 
say no, it is not a conscious policy. It is coincidental to the best of 
my knowledge. 

“Mr. Wicateswortru. You have a policy of getting rid of civilians 
and replacing them with military people / 

General Gavin. That is not a policy per se. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. It seems to have worked that way. 

Colonel Smauu. The decrease in civilian employees in fiscal 1957 
and 1958 from 1956 is not an actual drop in total personnel working 
in the Army. What has happened in these 2 years is that we have 
transferred from the “Research and dev elopment” appropriation to 
the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation the personnel that 
we have working on the contifental Army test boards and those en- 
gaged in operation and maintenance of facilities activities. The op- 
eration and maintenance of facilities personnel employed in research 
activities are now being paid from “Operations and maintenance 
Army,” and this appropriation is reimbursed by “Research and de- 
velopment, Army,” for these costs. We show a decrease in our civilian 
personnel for that reason. But substantially armywide there would 
be the same number of people working on these activities. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. It looks as if you have about 3,000 more mili- 
tary people working here than you had 2 years ago. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir: that is so. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Although the amount available in funds has 
dropped considerably. Why should you have the same number of 
personnel to handle projects calling for $710 million that you had to 
handle projects calling for funds to the tune of $769 million 

General Gavin. As an illustration of the sort of problem we have, 
we have gone into a very large ballistic missile program at the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency which was established during the year. 
That has taken quite a bit of additional people. 

I believe it would be correct to say, too, that the complexity of some 
of the missile programs, particul: uly, requires a greater participation 
of people in the program. The Jupiter program specifically is ex- 
actly that. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. You say you want exactly the same number of 
civilian personnel, and you want a 3,000 increase in military personnel 
for 1958, although the funds available are dropping from $769 million 
to $710 million. I wonder what the explanation of that is. You are 
going to spend less money but you are going to use more personnel. 

General Gavin. We have h: id some eutbaec ‘ks in some of the funding. 

However, we have had an increase in our internal activity with 
very expensive projects in dollars and in manpower, such as the estab- 
lishment of the Army B: ullistic Missile Agency, and an increase in our 
work in the missile area in several places. 

I believe, to give you a specific answer, I would have to go into the 
complete personnel picture and break it down by installation and task. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Suppose you do the best you can when you re- 
vise your remarks, 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


The military personnel estimates for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 include per- 
sonnel engaged in operation and maintenance of facilities support and the conti- 
nental Army test boards. In previous testimony it was stated that the civilian 
personnel estimates for the same years excluded these functions because they 
were now functionally carried in the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation, 

Accordingly, the military personnel estimates should be adjusted to put them 
on a comparable basis with the civilian personnel estimates. This revision is 
shown below: 


Actual, Estimated, Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fisealyyear 
1956 | 1957 LO5S 
Te =} t Bi ag at. me | a ae , | 
Military personnel (average number) - -- A ob h apa Ae 10, 383 9, 642 9, 907 
Civilian personnel] (average number) | 


daPtbbinn$sa>shosakes 16, 767 | 12, 781 12, 738] 


You will note that the revised table shows that military personnel is esti- 
mated to increase 265 in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 while civilian 
personnel remains at the same level. The increase in military personne! is due 
to requirements at the Army Ballistic Missile Agency and other guided- missile 
installations of the Army as well as our conscious effort to use qualified 2-year 
inductees who have scientific and engineering talents for research and develop- 
ment program. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiceLeswortn. In a general way, what percentage of this mili- 
tary personnel is made up of sci ientists, for instance’ Is there any 
necessary line drawn between the work the civilian does and that the 
military man does, and if so what is it? 

General Gavin. The scientists are civilians. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. What field of work does the military personnel 
cover? You have 13,000 of them. Generally speaking, how would 
you classify their portion of the work? 

General Gavin. Starting at the top, the military people are in 
managerial and executive positions and supporting staff positions. 
Working down through the technical services in the Department of 
the Army and within the technical services we have established facili- 
ties and laboratories, starting with the Ordnance Arsenals, our Eingi- 
neering Research and Development Laboratories at Belvoir and the 
like of that. 

Mr. Wieeiesworrnu. Thank you. 

Mr. Anprews. The gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, I have enjoyed this presentation. It has 
been quite informative, and I think if more people could have heard 
it, they would have had a great deal more satisfaction out of the 
situation which exists today ‘than many of them apparently do have 
based on their lack of knowledge of what is being done in the w: ay of 
research and development and other activities in the militar Vv service, 
not only the Army but all three services. 

You and your staff have presented some very interesting projects, 
which you have either in research or further developed ‘than. that, 
and some of which are actually going into operational units at this 
time. 

DRONE AIRCRAFT 


One of the projects about which we have heard in prior years was 
not mentioned at all, or, if so, very briefly. That was the use of drone 
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planes for observation, photographic observation, or perhaps for the 
use of TV to get information back to commanders. 

Where are we on that? How far have we progressed? Does it 
look good? Is it working out? 

General Gavin. This is one of our most challenging fields. We are 
spending a great deal of our resources on firepower, missiles and 
nuclear w arhe ads, et cetera, but target acquisition is difficult. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not do any good to have these fine weapons if 
you can’t locate targets. 

General Gavin. We have a number of drones in consideration now 
and some in development, and to give you details on them, I will 
ask General DeGavre to say a word about them. 

General DeGavre. We have a rather extensive drone program, sir, 
for battle area surveillance as well as manned aircraft. We have under 
way at the moment a program to procure three different types of 
drones in what we call the medium class, normally the hundred- -pound 
payload class for carry ing cameras, TV, various other sensing devices. 
Out of those we shall select a family of drones that will ‘meet, our 
requirements. 

SIDE-LOOKING RADAR 


We have an extremely interesting development which is a side- 
looking radar. It is a device which when flown parallel to our front- 
lines takes pictures into enemy territory. That is coming along beau- 
tifully. I hope later to show pictures of that development to this 
committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you doing in that same line with infra- 
red? 

General DeGavre. Part of this program is infrared. We have 
recently attained wonderful results taking pictures, sensing targets 
with infrared defining the arteries of traffic by infrared. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. Now I have another matter I would 
like to discuss. 


ASSIGN MENT OF MILITARY PERSON NEL 


Some of this would come in your field, but as you know, most if not 
all of the selective servicemen now are assigned to the Army. Many 
of those are young men who for reasons best known to themselves 
have selected the opportunity of completing their education be- 
fore they undertake the military service. 

A great many of those young men, a few with whom I used to be 
personally acquainted, have t: aken courses in our universities which 
give them the education which could be very well applied to some 
of the very work that research and development is doing. But even 
though they have this educational background and capability, a 
great many of them are not being used im that field at. all. 

You say man is the one mac hine which is unexpendable. 

General Gavin. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say it ‘takes 20 years to replace a man. You 
can replace a gun in a matter of days, weeks, or months. To have 
these young men available and yet not use their talents is almost a 
criminal waste. I realize what we have talked about in this 6 months’ 
training for the Nationa: Guard, and for the Reserve, but it does not 
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take that long to teach a man how to handle a rifle. You and I know 
that. But to get a man to the point where he can use his brain in 
solving scientific problems such as those that face us, it takes literally 
years, not just 20, but more than 20 years. 

Speaking specifically in regard to research and development, what 
is the Army doing to obtain ‘the assignment of those men so trained 
into your field of activity, even though he is going to be with you but 
2 years? 

General Gavin. I have an individual back here who wants to talk 
about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was looking at him a minute ago and was going 
to ask him a question. 

General Gavin. This has been a matter of great interest to me 
because I get an abundance of personal letters on this subject. The 
system is not what a lot of people think it is. Privates write to me 
frequently saying, for instance, “I am a chemical engineer.” T had a 
letter from E urope just last week, and within a couple of days we 
had him on a job in Europe where he could use his talents as a chemical 
engineer. 

I had one a week before from a man who was a graduate of the 
Julliard School of Music and who wanted an assignment to a 
symphony orchestra 

I recently visited the Picatinny Arsenal. They have 40 individuals 
up there working in the facilities of Picatinny Arsenal who have school 
degrees, their first degree. 

At Redstone Arsenal I have looked into it and, upon my last 
check, we had about 120 individuals, some of them project officers 
on major portions of the program, all of whom were picked for the 
job because of their background. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are the ones who have been picked. What 
about the ones who have not been picked ? 

General Gavin. There must be some, sir, because we have no civilian 
counterpart for the infantryman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there not something that you could suggest to the 
personnel and particularly those who are operating the assignments 
where you could have some information in there that would give some 
information as to that man’s talent ? 

General Gavtn. Yes. 

Mr. Scrtvner. I have one example. One man was a marvelous 
artist, a professional. He was loading guns in a tank. Yet vou need 
artists to draw your drafts and those pictorial displays. To me a 
waste of talent is criminal. 

General Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have had a few men write me and say, “Here is my 
educational background and here is what IT am doing. How can 
I get into an assignment where I can use what T have learned and 
what I am going to be working at when IT get out?” 

T have only h: ad one that came in that I thought fitted into research 
and development. T think he was later assigned. 

General Gavin. We would like to hear of any cases like that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Particularly is that true about some of the young 
doctors going in. They are getting assigned to hospit: als, but some 
of them have been pointing tow: ard certain tvpes of specialties, some 
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of which, and one that I know of, would seem to come under research 
and development. 

What is your observation going to be on that, General ? 

General Conway. Sir, as you know, the question of malassignment 
or misassignment in the Army is an old story and a sore one, and one 
which is difficult to deal with, but if I could speak for a moment 
about the research and development policies on this matter and how 
we try to solve this problem, I think it might shed some light on your 
question. 

As you know, there are many fields which are not research and 
development in which we use technicians. This would have to do 
with training, maintenance, and many of the Army’s operations, spe- 
cifically in electronics, for example, or in the medical facilities. 

However, with respect to research and development, I can report 
that I visited many of our laboratories in the course of the last year 
and personally talked to, as General Gavin has also, some of our youn 
men in our scientific and professional personnel program to whic 
you are referring and, in most of these cases, so far as can be deter- 
mined by the people on the job, a very good use is being made of this 
program. 

Specifically, at Fort Knox in the Medical Research Laboratory, 
there are two individuals, enlisted men, who are in charge of projects, 
individually in charge of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would be willing to bet you a few marbles that 
if this man, upon his draft assignment, had been assigned to one of 
these units, for instance, the 3d Armored, it would not matter whether 
the man had two Ph. D’s. They would try their darndest to keep him 
in the 3d Armored driving a tank. 

General Gavin. That is probably true. This is what we do when 
we find out about these people. I can only say that we in research and 
development are making every effort we can to be sure that these 
people are brought into the system, that they do come to our attention. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you make any effort to contact the schools? 
Where a man has been deferred for his education he should make 
good on his promise to do his military service, but, even so, it ought 
to be in a line where you can use his skill and talent. 

There should be some cooperation between the military and the 
schools, so that if they have men they know upon graduation will be 
subject to the military service, they can notify somebody in the service 
that this man has gone in and, as soon as he gets basic training, he 
will be available for assignment and he has these particular talents. 

In that way I am quite sure, if you got vour finger on a man, that 
General Gavin knows enough about the military to get him assigned 
where he can do some good in research and development if he is that 
kind of man. 

I have heard the story of the military putting round pegs in round 
holes for a long time, but it is amazing how many square pegs you 
find in round holes and how difficult we find it to get them out of that 
wrong-shaped hole and try to get them in a properly shaped hole. 

General Gavin. During this past year, you might be interested to 
know, we did conduct a scientific personnel survey, and in the course 
of that went to universities and asked the question: “How much do 
you know about the Army’s scientific effort?” This was aimed specif- 
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ically at the employment of civilian scientists. But in the course 
of this exchange we also tried to find out what they knew about the 
Army’s scientific and professional personnel policy. 


ENLISTED SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. All of this was brought to my attention out at White 
Sands when I ran into a corporal who gave us one of the best scien- 
tific lectures I have ever heard from anybody. He knew more about 
the subject than the general did. Yet he only had 2 possibly 3 stripes. 

When we went into his background, it was no wonder he knew 
about it. But the wonder was why he only had stripes. The answer 
was, he would serve his 2 years and that was all. But, even so, he 
was certainly worth more than a noncom’s pay. Even though he was 
only going to stay and serve the 2 years’ required service, it seemed 
just a little bit farfetched to have a man with that ability with 
stripes. They could stretch a regulation someplace. 

When you see some with stripes with rockers on, even though they 
have been in a long time and are going to stay in, and compare them 
to a noncom like that, it just does not quite seem to carry out what 
some of the people have tried to tell us about reward for personal 
value. 

General Gavin. We have tried to commission men of that type and 
often they will not take it. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are not military men and that is not their life, 
but even in that case the military could by regulation waive a lot of 
these things and say, “Now when you get a man like that, he is worth 
it if he stays only 18 months”, but he should be rew arded commen- 
surate with the job he was doing. He knew more about what he was 
doing than the general himself. 

I do not know what the comparison in pay is, but it is rather large. 
That is just a suggestion. 

Sometimes I get pretty disgusted, and about that time the military 
does something to make me so proud I could bawl, but even so, they 
can find a thousand reasons why they cannot do anything. Thank 
you, General. . 

General Gavriy. We will take a look at that. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Froop. I have just a couple of questions, pursuing further 
what Mr. Scrivner was asking you. 


TRAINING SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


Of course, you cannot engage in any program of training any of 
these scientific personnel of yours 

General Gavin. Well, asa matter of fact, we can and a great many 
of them get a great deal out of their service with us. I ‘visited the 
Bell Laboratories in New Jersey and they have people coming from 
the research laboratories of Bell and going to the Nike school at Fort 
Bliss. They serve with the Nike unit in the field and then go back 
to the research labor atory. They have told me that they are much 
better men for their service in the field with the very hardware on 
which they do research. We train them. 
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Mr. Fioop. Do you have any success in trying to keep any of these 
people i in the service¢ I know you have pretty rmuch the same prob- 
Jem as the Air Force people. It must be mighty discouraging. They 
have a terrible time, as you know. If they get a real “hotshot” crew 
ready to work, just about the time they have some confidence in them, 
their tour of service is up and they are on their way to Lockheed. 
Of course, you have the identical problem. 

General Gavin. We have indeed. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, personnel is not your shop, but do you have 
any suggestions you could give to the Congress as to how we might 
be able to help you? J know about this “green pastures” pay bill 
proposal that we will probably get up here next month. That will 
strike at it in some direct way. But do you have any personal obser- 
vation that you would care to make? I know it must be a frustrating 
thing. Could you help us help you keep in research and development 
of the Ar my this type of people? 

It is a little different from the Air Force problem because I believe 
the kind of men you want and are working with are probably more 

scademically and scientifically trained than the average crew member 
on a bomber, highly skilled as they are. I know you have thought 
about. it. Is there anything you would like to suggest? What is 
your pet idea on how we can help you 


TURNOVER OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


General Gavin. I must say it is a very bothersome problem. From 
the point of view of keeping people, the interesting thing is we keep 
a small percentage of these college men who work with us. I have 
inquired at Redstone Arsenal and I find that a number of them like 
these big missile programs and will stay a while. 

On the other h: and, I have inquired almost every time I go to White 

Sands and Fort Bliss as to their losses. In the El Paso newspapers 
big industry runs ads all the time impacting on the minds of our 
people. We have a steady loss. We give 35 w veeks training to a Nike 
crew, men doing a most complicated job, and then we do not have 
them ver y long ‘until the y are getting good offers from industry. It 
is a highly complex problem. 

From what I understand, this proposed pay law, which is against 
the Methuselah theory of paying a man just because he is getting 
older and staying around, I think that paybill looks about as good as 
anything we have come up with. It has the best minds of the country 
working on it. 

Mr. Fioop. Although I do not have the statistics yet, I have the im- 
pression that there is an inordinate number of crashes of all cate- 
gories of Air Force aircraft with resulting loss in death and injury 
to personnel as well as vast dollar loss in damage, ships washed out and 
damaged, and the replacement of washed-out ships and repair of 
damaged ships that follows. 

I am satisfied that much of that is the result of poorly trained 
crews or unskilled maintenance operations, and that results from this 
fast turnover of men who must be experts, or should be experts to run 
these things, with all their Christmas-tree engineering. 

General Gavin. Yes. 
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Mr. Froop. Certainly in your field we get into the field of these 
guided missiles, you cannot have common laborers trying to run that 
kind of operation, either in the field with troops or at your great re- 
search and development bases. So that I hope the powers that be in 
discussing this problem do not think only of the Air Force and its 
problems, that the Army’s highly successful program under your 
leadership of this guided-missile development has an equal claim 
to that type of personnel. 

Bement Gavin. If I may say so, it is becoming a very serious prob- 
lem. I am personally profoundly concerned with the complacency 
that seems to exist in this missile-nuclear period. If this country 
is to survive, it must have a good surface-to-air missile atomic de- 
fense and must have it as soon as we can get it. I think the missiles 
are impacting like a flash flood right now, and a lot of people with 
disbelief are finding they are here. They certainly are here. 

This country will need from Seattle to Florida and from San Diego 
to Maine surface-to-air missiles with nuclear warheads on site ready 
to use, with an integrated system of logistics. This will require man- 
power of the most highly trained and highly qualitative type. 

I would say the need is most urgent and upon us, and there is a 
complacency about accepting this. It is here. We have a very 
serious personnel problem right in front of us. 

Mr. Fioop. I join with you and wish to repeat for the purpose of 
emphasis, for what little this record might be worth, so that he who 
runs may read it, although I doubt if that takes place—sitting or run- 
ning—that I do not know of any problem confronting the Department 
of Defense or the Congress or the Nation calling for greater and 
more immediate attention than the one you have just outlined. 

The current press, all of the magazines of all types and kinds, and 
everything now are concerned with guided missiles. Everybody talks 
about them. People want to know: “When is artillery going to be 
replaced by guided missiles in the field?” With the LaCrosse 
type of thing. Members of Congress want to know those things. 
Members up here want to know: “What is the earliest day that you 
are going to launch your first IRBM? How many days thereafter are 
you going to launch your first ICBM? How many of those launch- 
ing sites are you going to have? Where are those great launching 
sites going to be? How much will they cost? How much will the 
missiles cost? Will it be cheaper to run a guided-missile war than it 
will to run a war with conventional HE and ammunition ?” 

T notice that General Magruder has gone into the percentages of loss 
of conventional ammunition in |X years as against this new stuff, and 
all those things. Everybody is rushing into this whole area of guided- 
missiles warfare, and has decided we have it this afternoon. Yet, as 
you have clearly indicated, they seem to be ignoring the fact that you 
are not talking about truckdrivers. The average guy in the United 
States can drive a truck or a jeep. EvenIcan. That is going pretty 
far. 

I just hope that these few words we are having will not get the cart 
before the horse and that we will not have in the field a great arsenal of 
weapons and in reserve a great arsenal of weapons and in production 
this entire family of guided missiles, from the Dart up to the ICBM, 
and not be able to take care of them. I think we are heading that way. 
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There was one time when it was pointed out in the middle years of 
World War II when the great Second Russian Army from behind the 
Urals came east against the Germans, and their initial impact against 
the Germans, to the surprise of everybody, was terrific. They drove 
the Germans back like eos on the first impact, with these great new 
tanks and these great new armored vehicles and equipment that came 
out of the Urals loaded with infantrymen. ‘They were brand new, the 
best looking stuff anybody had seen, in fantastic volume; armored 
divisions of all types and kinds. But as soon as they broke down—as 
soon as the first tank broke down or as soon as the first truck stripped 
a gear—the soldiers had to get out and nobody could repair them. 
They just left them there. So the great steppes of Russia were laden 
with all this wonderful armor that the Russians could not do anything 

about after the first use had been made of it. 

I hope that some place we are looking at a classic example of what 
in one way I am talking about. We do not want all this magnificent 
hardware and expect good infantrymen to take care of it. It is not fair 
to the infantrymen and it is not fair to you men who are making a life- 
time out of this great new field of warfare. 

Well, that is not the best way to conduct a cross examination. I 
make a good witness. But that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


UTILIZATION OF SPECIALIZED TRAINING 


Mr. Wuirren. General, there is one line of questioning here which 
perhaps you are not the one to talk to about, but I think it should ap- 
pear in this record in several instances, so therefore I shall take advan- 
tage of this opportunity. 

In recent months I have run into several places where military 
people have had highly specialized training, such as attendance at 
schools and things of that sort. One case I particularly recall was in 
Berlin, where a young man was the aide to a general, and he had just 
graduated from a school in Turkish languages in California. 

I mentioned that in my office. They mentioned to me another in- 
stance of a man, whom I know here, who had training in the same 
language, the Turkish language. They sent him to Guam. 

I had a letter today from an Air Force doctor, who is an officer. 
He made no complaint about service in the military, but they put him 
in the military and they gave him special training as an Air Force 
medical man. Now he is employed as an administrative officer, and 
he is drawing special pay for being a doctor, but he is not using his 
training at all. He has only 8 months to go, so it is not affecting ‘him, 
except that for 2 years he has not been practicing medicine. He took 
special training so that he could, and now he is not doing it though he 
draws the special pay. 

That leads me to believe we should have a wholesale investigation 
of how much training we are giving in these various schools, to men 
whose special training is not utilized, perhaps because there is no need 
for them, or perhaps because of this routine of a square peg in a round 
hole. 

I wonder what effort is made in your own particular division to 
prevent that type of thing from happening? It does not help the 
service. It does not help ‘the Government, because we are spending 
lots of money. 
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That is completely separate and apart from the presentation you 
have made here, but the point I make applies to the whole service, 
“eer 

eneral Gavin. Yes, sir. Well, it is evident that it is a problem 
which s bothering all the committee very much. I shall talk to our 
personnel people about it. 

From our point of view, the technical services do screen the man- 
power coming in as trainees for particular skills. Even with that 
screening : and taking what they need, there is a residue which probably 
gets into the wrong place, into the square hole. 

Mr. Wurrren. I can see that you could make a mistake when a man 
comes in. You could look at the man and put him through your tests 
and you cannot always tell where the aptitude lies. But after you 
have given the aptitude tests and selected him and given him all of 
this training, at a tremendous expense, and gotten him on your rolls 
as a specialist, and then put him somewhere which is completely oppo- 
site to what you have trained him for, that aggravates the situation, 
certainly. 

General Gavin. It certainly does. 

Mr. Waurrren. I will say the military is certainly responsible. 

General Gavin. That is right. sir. It is a waste of good manpower 
and schooling to do it. I hope we do not have much of it. 

Mr. Wurrten. Either that or you have a whole lot more of these 
seat schools than we have need for after the men come out. That 

s another question. 
PAY FOR ABILITY 


The other thing which I should like to raise a question about here 
is in connection with this recommendation I have read in the press 
lately that you are going to think about going through the service and 
paying a man in line with his particular qualifications. In other words, 
that would be a variable rate of pay, to keep your best men. 

That sounds good on the surface, but I dealt with the civil service 
and got tangled up with investigating it and writing some provisions 
on it, and the Post Office Department, for instance, for several years 
would let a man get into Chattanooga, in my area, and serve as an 
area inspector, and if he had 60 days he could go back home and retain 
his highest rating, so they started favoring their best people by giving 
them that 60-day break, which raised the ratings. Then, after a few 
years, almost everybody gets the higher rate. 

Actually, in the military the setup is one where special qualifica- 
tions are supposed to be recognized in promotions. 

General Gavrn. Certainly. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not know that it works that way all the time, 
but when you come to compare letting Secretary Wilson or the Presi- 
dent or anybody else give extra pay to a particular individual, 
against that process, you open it up to favoritism and a lot of different 
things. 

General Gavin. Yes, you do. 

Mr. Wurirren. Then when you have put a half dozen sergeants at 
this higher rate the pressure is on and the other fellow says: “I am as 
good as he is.” 
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Judging by what I know has happened in the civil service, you have 
a tendency to get them all up to the higher rate, and you end up with 
an increase in the overall cost to the Government. 

I mention that here because I had quite a long experience in dealing 
with civil-service employees in that field. 

General Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. What you are forced to do, if you start that special- 
pay business, may end it all up with all of them getting higher pay, 
and you had better consider that in comparison W ith the present 
approach, which is to give promotions in line with a man’s special 
qualifications. 

I mention that here because there might be a whole lot of “bugs” 
in this thing, and anything as big as the military, when you turn it 
over to any board or anyone to give different rates of pay to the folks 
with the same rank in the service, brings up special problems. 

General Gavin. Yes. It is a very difficult problem. I think there 
is great validity to what you say. 

Mr. Mirirr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


EXPLOSIVE POWER 


Mr. Mitirr. General Gavin, we hear a lot about measurements in 
these atomic days. Is it roughly correct to assume that a 2-kiloton 
atomic weapon burst is roughly the equivalent of 2,000 tons of TNT? 
Is that what it means ? 

General Gavin. That is the yardstick ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitxer. If that is a rough equivalent, is it safe to say that one 
burst of a 2-kiloton atomic missile would roughly be the equivalent 
of having fired enough rounds, to total 2,000 tons of normal artillery 
shells ? 

General Gavin. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Of course I realize every type of target would have a 
different answer. But, in general, what does this do to your concepts 
of ammunition supply? Does it not make it an entirely different 
logistical problem of supplying troops in the field when with one 
round of atomic artillery under some circumstances you can do the 
work, if not of 2 kilotons, of at least a great many tons of TNT? 

General Gavin. This again, sir, has been a matter of a number of 
studies. I have been very closely associated with them and interested 
in them. 

When you are comparing atomic weapons to ordinary ammunition 
it is like comparing apples and bananas and not apples and oranges, 
because they are quite different in character. While we say 2,000 
kilotons, this essentially is the blast effect. There are in addition 
intense heat effects and very serious radiation effects; 2,000 tons of 
ammunition involves not just the high explosive, but an awful lot of 
steel. 

Mr. Mitirr. That is right. 

General Gavry. There is a great deal of steel that fragments. It 
is built around the high explosive to absorb the acceleration of being 
squeezed out of a gun ‘tube and thrown to long distances. 
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We have gone into this I would say perhaps as far as science can 
go into it. 
You must have something to shoot at and know where it is and find it 
with surveillance devices. 
Mr. Mitier. Let me interrupt right there, General. That was the 
ose what I was trying to get at, really, when you say “a great 
eal. 


LOGISTIC SUPPORT OF AMMUNITION 


Of course, going back to the conditions of World War I and the 
western front, where I had my first indoctrination in battle, often 
results turned on the weight of ammunition available, tremendous 
amounts of barrage ammunition were used. That was one of the 
great problems of the day. While the Maginot Line fiasco and 
various other things have done away with that concept, still great 
weights of supplies are involved in artillery barrages, and they were 
in World War IT and in Korea. Is there not a possibility that we can 
do away with a lot of that, even admitting that there would be hun- 
dreds of thousands of instances where you would need conventional 
ammunition? Would you ever need those huge weights of conven- 
tional ammunition that were almost a necessity in previous wars, even 
in Korea ? 

General Gavin. I would like, if I may, to go off the record and get 
into detail on this. 

Mr. Miuier. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Miter. It does follow that you would be constantly revising 
what would amount to the estimated day’s supply or what you would 
have to have as a buildup for a given case, taking into consideration 
that there can be a certain quota of atomic missiles or artillery shells 
in lieu of the conventional. 

General Gavin. Yes sir, I would say this is so. 

Mr. Miuier. This is really the thought behind my questioning. 
Is it not premature to rely on these trite phrases of so many kilotons 
or so many megatons, and while it is possible that we may have great 
savings in weight and increased mobility, it is yet premature to say: 
“Well, one shell of atomic artillery will take the place of so many 
thousands of other rounds ?” 

General Gavin. Yes, sir; it is; it is somewhat premature. The 
day will come, however, when nuclear munitions will replace con- 
siderable quantities of high explosives. 

Mr. Miuier. Very huge quantities, possibly. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 


TIGHT LINE OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Mixier. Now, the day of the tight line, no matter how deeply 
constructed in depth, the old concept of the western front in World 
War I 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitxer (continuing). Or Korea 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 








Mr. Miter (continuing). Is out for all time with atomic and other 
weapons. In other words, it would never be feasible to have a tight 
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line anchored on two natural obstacles, oceans or mountain ranges 
and say: “We will hold that and nobody will get through, not even a 
patrol.” 

General Gavin. I would like to say a word on that, if I may. 

Mr. Miter. I would like to hear you. I am intensely interested. 

General Gavin. We have in the military field two different schools 
of thought. One of them is that the tight line is here, only tighter 
and deeper. For instance, there was a book published by Mitksche, 
who has written on atomics in armies, and he predicts World War 
II times about 10; with trenches deeper, more of them, and a war 
of attrition. 

This, to us, is absolutely a philosophy of hopelessness. If we are 
driven into this position we are through. We are seeking in the field 
of mobility a solution to the problem. We hope we can match mo- 
bility of the type you see displayed in this room with tactical atomic 
weapons and by this matching to come up with an innovation that 
will give us tremendous striking power. We think it would be a 
disaster to subscribe to the Maginot- line philosophy for future com- 
bat. We want to find innovations in the form of mobility that will 
give us a broad sweep and enable us to get out and outmaneuver vast 
numbers in manpower who seek to dig in. 

Mr. Miter. This is historically the American position. 

General Gavin. I believe it is. 

Mr. Miter. Way back in 1917 United States forces wanted to get 
out of the trenches and go around, and I guess we still do. 

General Gavin. I think there is an interesting item in this for us. 
Philosophically our country is a young man, in the early morning of 
manhood. We are young in terms of the age of Greece, Rome, Carth- 
age,and England. We must be a country with ideas. We must bea 
country for something rather than against something. 

For our military philosophy we must be a country with innovations 
and ideas and going ahead. Definitely, this is the way we are going. 
We do not want to get into this business of digging in and staying 
there. Our hope is in ideas and in movement in the future. 

Mr. Mituer. I am glad that is your thinking and that it is our na- 
tional thinking. 

VETERINARY CORPS 


Completely away from that wide theater of thought, how many 

members of the Veterinary Corps are engaged in research and de- 
velopment ? 

General Gavin. Yes; we use Veterinary Corps officers in research 
and development. 

Mr. Mier. I have had in a minor way some of the misfortunes 
which have befallen the Secretary of Defense. I have been quoted 
as having said that the Veterinary Corps might be blanketed into 
one of the other branches. I get many letters and comments from 
people and veterinarians, past and present, about the invaluable serv- 
ice which the Veterinary Corps, as such, is performing in fields of 
research and development. If that is so, I still think they might be 
able to do it as a part of an overall medical or inspecting establishment, 
but I am curious to know how many of them are so engaged. 

General Gavin. We will furnish this information for the record. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 


At this time 63 Veterinary Corps officers are engaged full time in research 
and development activities, either directly or in a vital support role. The 
number cited is approximately 14 percent of the total Veterinary Corps strength 
(460), but the importance of their mission and task far outweights the re- 
search assigned. Of the 638 officers in research and development, one-half are 
regular Army veterinarians. 

Veterinary Corps officers in research and development carry out two primary 
missions: They conduct investigations, concerning diseases of animal com- 
municable to man, of military importance, and control and supervise the pro- 
duction and maintenance of animal colonies essential to medical research. 

The Army Veterinary Corps actively participates in the research and develop- 
ment activities of the Army Medical Service, Chemical Corps, and Quartermaster 
Corps. Veterinary Corps officers trained in virology, bacteriology, biochemistry, 
pathology, surgery, radiobiology, and the care and management of laboratory 
animals, lend their essential knowledge in the basic field of veterinary medicine 
to military research programs where this specialized knowledge and application 
of military requirements are absolutely vital. 

Mr. Mirirr. Thank you, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. WiaeciesworrH. IT have 2 or 3 questions. 


Mr. Wurrten. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL IN THE ARMY 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. We were talking a little while ago about the 
personnel picture, General. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccreswortn. I do not think we got it very clearly. Can you 
indicate, when you revise your remarks, some kind of a breakdown 
of what the military personnel is and does; that is, how many are 
graduate scientists, how many are in scientific work, and how many 
are in administrative work? Just give us some kind of a rough 
breakdown. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. Our use of military manpower, when I 
started a moment ago, was discussed from the top, working down. 
Let us go down to the bottom and mention those facilities, such as 
our test center in Yuma, Ariz., which is military. 

Mr. Wracteswortn. I was going to suggest that perhaps rather 
than take the time now you could make such a classification for the 
record when you revise your remarks. 

General GAavry. I would like to do that, sir. It would be much 
more worthwhile than what I would say now. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Fiscal Year 1958 classification of military personnel, both officer and enlisted, 
in Army research and development 


Major scientific group: Number 
Phipeben). ecloneewMsikisits ee dicen eit ies clas 1, 324 
Bt ROO tail hn chien once bimbo tte eich landoctndmuctbh tren ititeceh 853 
INE, I iia isn ski Rincaoleinic lala Pope cen Ra tai 3, 215 

Potal scientific military personnel... 5, 392 

Administrative, technical and nontechnical_______-_____-_-____-______ 4, §15 

OR TRO I instead tirianiia ite Dt al 9, 907 


41 Includes physics, chemistry, mathematics, meteorology, acoustics, optics, guided mis- 
giles, and photography. 

2 Includes biological, medical, and psychological. 

% Includes electrical and electronics, aeronautical, chemical, civil, automotive, industrial, 
production, metallurgical, operation research, and ‘municipal development. 

* All requiring a bachelor of arts degree or higher. 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Has there been any transfer of research and 
investigation work, either from or to you, by or from any other branch 
of the services recently Q 

General Gavin. There is a steady amount of work that we do for 
the other services. We are compensated for what we do. 

Mr. WiceLEswortH. You turn over some work to the other services? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir; particularly in our aviation business. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. What effect, if any, does that have on your 
personnel ? 

General Gavin. I would not say it had a significant effect. I asked 
this very question at the Picatinny Arsenal, last week, where we were 
doing a great deal of work for the Air Force. There are not too many 
people involved in the work for other services; not a significant 
number. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Suppose you were working on a project with 
the Navy and then it was decided that the Navy | ought to carry the 
project on alone; would there be any shift of personnel with the shift 
of the responsibility ? 

General Gavin. I know of no case where that sort of thing has hap- 
pened, sir; not in my time with research and development. We usually 
faite a lot of work to do. When we take a job on it means spreading 
the people and slippage in other areas. We were doing a missile job 
for the Navy, for example Jupiter, and when the Navy went off on 
their own we went all out on our own program. We hope that we 
gained time. Actually we are several months ahead of schedule with 
that program now. 

LIST OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Wice_eswortH. Have you given us anywhere, either for the 
record or, if it cannot be on the record, for the committee a list of 
projects to which you expect to apply the funds you are asking for in 
fiscal 1958 ? 

You went over it very broadly in 3 or 4 categories of work. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WIGGLESWorTH. "Have you given us anywhere, either for the 
record or for the use of the ¢ ommittee off the record, a list of the actual 
projects that you put together to make up the total? 
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General Gavin. I do not believe you have been provided that. We 
certainly can provide it, sir. 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. That probably should not all be on the record, 
It probably should be for the use of the committee. 

General Gavin. No. It would not all be on the record, but quite a 
bit of it could be on the record. 

Mr. Wiacresworrn. I would like to get in one way or another a 
list of the projects, with the amounts you contemplate spending on 
each, and the amounts that have been spent on each in the current fiscal 
year and, if possible, arranged in some order of priority so that we can 
see the comparative importance which you attach to the different 
projects. 

General Gavin. I can provide you such a list. The priority gets 
bothersome, but I can do that, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. If you can do that I would like to have it. 

General Gavin. I would like to provide the categories of priority. 
That is, in priority 1 is the following category. It is sort of difficult 
to take one thing and say: 

“This above all else is the most important thing” when there are so 
many things. 

Mr. Sortvner. If you ask the man working on it, it is the most 
important. 

reneral Gavin. It is, indeed. 

Colonel Saranu. We have about 1,200 individual items. 

Mr. Wieeiesworts. 1,200 items. If it is too bulky for the records, 
furnish it for the committee, or perhaps another way of getting at the 
same thing, which would not be quite as satisfactory, would be if you 
could list the projects with lowest priority which aggregate about 5 
percent of the total request, and then another group of projects with 
the next lowest priority which aggregate another 5 percent. 

General Gavin. Fine. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Beginning at the bottom of your list. 

General Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. So that we can see what falls in each of the 
two categories. 

General Gavin. We can do that, sir. 

Mr. Wieeteswortnu. Thank you. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
separately to the committee.) 

Mr. Wicoieswortn. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ACHIEVEMENT AND RISK OF THE ICBM 


Mr. Frioop. Mr. Chairman, the other day when Secretary Brucker 
and General Taylor were here it was so late in the afternoon I did 
not have a chance toexamine them. This question I ask you, General, 
may not be for your answer at all. If it is not, pass it on to Secretary 
Brucker or General Taylor. Perhaps this should even go to the De- 
partment of Defense; I do not know. 

However, in this morning’s Washington Post is a column by Stewart 
Alsop. There have been stories “kicking around” in the papers and 
different columns and different magazines and different television and 
different radio shows and what not in the last month on this. I have 
heard and read it in a half dozen different ways. But all these fel- 
lows are groping for something. 
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You and I know the communications world of Washington well 
enough and long enough to know that this is not just something the 
boys are picking out of the wild blue yonder when it piles up like that. 
There is cumulative thinking going on. Somebody Shows something. 
This is Washington. 

General Gavin. I have read that, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. You have? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. I am familiar with it. 

Mr. Fioop. I will submit this column for the record and then will 
you have somebody make a proper reply? This has reached the point 
now where this thing must be dignified with attention and some kind 
of analysis and oo because it is getting around. It is getting a 
wide notice, and I am sure the people will or should be concerned 
with it soon. I am. 

Since you are aware of the article and the whole idea, will you then 
yourself or whoever should, following this article at this point in the 
record, let us have the Department of Defense attitude toward this 
thing? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. Properly I believe the response to that 
article should be in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. I think so, too. I do not care who does it. 

(The column referred to by Mr. Flood is as follows :) 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, February 8, 1957 
MATTER OF FACT 
THE ACHIEVEMENT AND THE RISK 
(By Stewart Alsop) 


The Eisenhower administration is about to score a great technical achievement. 
At the same time the administration has accepted a great risk. The future hal- 
ance of power in the world is deeply involved in both the achievement and the 
risk, and it is therefore worth trying to understand both. 

The achievement is the near prospect of a prototype test of “the ultimate 
weapon,” the intercontinental ballistic missile. The prototype of the ICBM now 
actually exists—visitors to the Convair plant in southern California can hardly 
avoid seeing the high, towerlike structure which houses the monstrous missile. 

The ICBM exists thanks to a decision taken when Harold Talbott was Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, to give development of the weapon an absolute, overriding 
priority. In time, the ICBM will transform the nature of warfare, simply be- 
cause there is no known way to intercept the terrible weapon with its hydrogen 
warhead. 

The administration unquestionably deserves credit for the technical achieve- 
ment housed in Convair’s tower. But the risk the administration is prepared 
to take also deserves careful scrutiny. It amounts essentially to a decision to 
put all, or almost all, of this country’s strategic eggs in the ICBM basket. 

In other words, it has been decided to abandon or cut back sharply on at- 
tempts to find other ways to deliver nuclear weapons to the Communist side of 
the world, hoping to leap directly from essentially the present means of delivery 
to the ICBM. 

There are two new means of delivery which have been already tested in proto- 
type—the Snark subsonic missile, and the B—58 supersonic medium bomber. A 
small number of Snarks have been ordered for delivery to the Air Force, but after 
that production will be slowed down or abandoned. And the current budget 
envisages no major effort to produce B—58’s, 

Still untested means of delivery include the Navaho intercontinental Ramjet 
missile, the nuclear-powered bomber, and the “follow-on chemical bomber.” The 
Navaho project has already cost the taxpayers well over $600 million. But now, 
perhaps after a prototype test, the Navaho project is to be cut down to a point 
where it is barely ticking over. 

The same fate awaits the nuclear-powered bomber, and, to a lesser degree, 
the follow-on chemical bomber as well. In short except for the ICBM itself a 
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general policy of “off with their heads” has been adopted as regard other 
potential means of delivering massive retaliation. 

The reason is simple. The new weapons—the missiles especially—are appall- 
ingly expensive. The total cost of missile programs in the current Air Force 
budget comes to some $3 billion, and the missile programs of the other services 
are also very costly. The cost is certain to mount sharply as new missiles reach 
the stage of actual production. 

The administration thus had a stark choice. It could recognize that the new 
weapons introduced a new dimension into warfare, as distinct, and utlimately 
at least as expensive, as the three traditional services. Or it could try to squeeze 
the new wine of the new weapons into the old service bottles, without any sharp 
increase in expenditures. 

The administration has chosen the latter course. The result has been not only 
a sharp cutback in potential future means of delivery other than the ICBM but 
a Similar cutback in existing means of delivery. 

The B—52 jet bomber is, or soon will be, the main means of delivering atomic 
weapons to Soviet targets. When the intelligence confirmed that the Soviets 
were scheduling production of 28 intercontinental jet bombers per month, the 
production target for B—52’s was raised to 20 a month. But it is most unlikely 
that the 20-a-month target will be reached under the new budget, while the 
previous overall production schedule for Air Force planes has been cut back 
about 40 percent. 

Add two more facts. First, most experts believe that advances in Soviet air 
defense technique will make the B-52 a sitting duck in 4 or 5 years, as the 
older B—36 is a sitting duck today. Second, Air Force estimates are that we 
will not have an operational ICBM system before 1963, perhaps not before 1967. 
The nature of the risk the administration has tacitly accepted then becomes 
apparent. It is that at some point before a truly effective ICBM system is 
created we shall lose the means to inflict the overwhelming retaliation of which 
we have boasted so much, and which is the last shield of the free world. 


(The requested comments are as follows :) 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, April 3, 1957. 
Hon. GEeorGE M. MAHON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Manon: I have been informed that during the recent Army hear- 
ings, Congressman D. J. Flood introduced into the Congressional Record a news 
item commenting on what may have appeared to be a trend in our relative 
development and procurement of missiles and manned aircraft. It is also my 
understanding that Lt. Gen. J. M. Gavin, United States Army, was asked to 
comment on the item. 

Since the item referred to appears to include programs of the other services, 
I believe that you would be more interested in receiving overall Department of 
Defense comments with particular emphasis on the Air Force effort. We appre- 
ciate this opportunity because articles based on incomplete information often 
lead to misleading or erroneous conclusions. 

We have for some time recognized that the newer weapon systems are be- 
coming increasingly costly and complex. To cover all possibilities we have 
studied many types of strategic systems, and the services constantly evaluate new 
weapon systems, selecting a few to be continued into development. Of these 
few only the most promising will actually be produced and a few others placed 
on a limited development basis as insurance for the more promising projects. 
This method of management gives the opportunity for the optimum selection of 
strategic systems for production as well as permitting maximum insurance at 
minimum cost. 

The increasing percentage of our budget support for missiles is a recognition 
of the potential offered by the guided missile field. Missiles are now being 
integrated into our retaliatory striking power at an increasing rate. However, 
such integration is being carefully phased to assure maintenance of a strong 
and current deterrent force. The degree of phasing will be based on evaluation 
of the threat and the fast-changing character of nuclear war. A carefully 
planned balance is being maintained between manned aircraft and missiles to 
assure that the national-defense posture is at its maximum strength under all 
circumstances. 

Missiles, like aircraft, have certain peculiar characteristics which place them 
in a foremost position for special military jobs. For example, they have longer 
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standby time, shorter potential reaction time, relatively invulnerable launching 
bases, inflexibility once launched, increased ability to penetrate enemy defenses 
and a 24-hour all-weather capability. Missiles generally require an exacting 
knowledge of target location to achieve suitable accuracies and corresponding 
effectiveness. Each of these characteristics has an important bearing on the 
variety of jobs that missiles can most effectively perform. For these reasons we 
do not recognize any single weapon as the so-called ultimate weapon. We do, 
however, appreciate the tremendous deterrent potential in missiles such as the 
ICBM and are, as you know, vigorously supporting these developments. 

Nevertheless our missile effort is not yet comparable in size to our manned 
aircraft effort. A review of the Air Force budget in detail will clearly demon- 
strate that the major portion of the fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 budgets 
are for manned aircraft procurement. This effort supports our B-52 produc- 
tion and improvement program, the B—58 supersonic bomber, and the longer 
range and more difficult technical developments associated with a later super- 
sonic bomber and also a possible nuclear powered bomber. It is apparent that 
our program here again has considerable depth, It constitutes valid proof of 
our interest in maintaining the manned bomber forces as a significant portion 
of our deterrent capability. 

In summary, when one considers the total aspects of the problem such as 
the multitude and types of targets, and the unpredictable character, duration, 
and location of a future war, we are convinced it is necessary to continually 
increase our manned bomber potential and at the same time pursue the more 
promising missile developments on a priority basis. It is not a valid conclusion 
that a period of vacuum will exist between the B-52 and ICBM capabilities. 
We do believe that our current program will not only maintain a strong deterrent 
capability but also will yield the most effective defense per unit dollar expended, 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. Wurrren. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank 
you, General, and we shall turn now to General Magruder. I under- 
stand that he is unavoidably absent and that his deputy will present 
his statement to the committee. 


REUBEN B. ROBERTSEN, Jr., Deputy. 


Fripay, Fesruary 8, 1957. 
PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, ARMY 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. C. B. MAGRUDER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. E. J. O'NEILL, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAMS S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. ALBERT F. CASSEVANT, CHIEF OF PROCUREMENT DIVI- 
SION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


Mr, Srxes. General O’Neill, we will now give consideration to the 
Gece and procurement requests of the Department of the Army. 

e want a complete overall picture of the Army’s 1958 program and 
its 1958 requirement for funds. Will you proceed ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General O’Nemxu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Secretary Brucker and General Taylor have outlined to you the 
transition in which the Army is now engaged. It is my privilege to 
appear before you to discuss what we are doing in the logistics area, 
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particularly with respect to procurement, in order to assist in effecting 
this transition. 

In the logistics field we are now producing many new types of 
weapons in quantity. We are modifying our organization to con- 
form to the capabilities of these weapons as they become available. 
We are accepting a reduction in our conventional weapons as we phase 
in the new weapons which wholly or partially replace them. Our 
divisions will be reduced in numerical strength but this reduction will 
be accomplished in part by the pooling in the corps or Army of some 
of the personnel and equipment withdrawn from the divisions. We 
have not yet finally determined the corps and field army organization, 
During such a period of transition, our calculations are really ap- 
proximations so I propose today to confine myself to a discussion of 
the general direction in which we are moving in our Army procure- 
ment. 

In his presentation to you, General Taylor stated the Army’s objec- 
tive to be contributing, together with the other military services, to 
the prevention of war, either large or small. To orient our logistic 
efforts toward the accomplishment of this objective, I assume two 
basic logistic missions: I must be able to provide full logistic support 
to our forces in a local war, and our logistics must contribute to the 
deterrence of a general war. We will expand on these two missions. 

The best deterrent to local wars appears to be our ability to react 
forcefully and immediately. It is for this reason that we have taken 
the logistic mission of being able to support fully—that is, to equip, 
supply and maintain—the Secen that we might wish to commit to a 
local war together with such allied forces as we might wish to support 
in such a war. 

A local war may be fought either with conventional equipment only 
or with battlefield atomics added. We have estimated, in approxi- 
mate terms, the forces that we should be prepared to use for a local 
war - the organizational equipment they would require. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The requirements for the deterrence of a general war are far less 
specific. Under the concept of a prolonged period of uncertain peace 
with no fixed date of maximum danger, the requirement for equipment 
to contribute to the deterrence of a general war is more a question of 
the quality of that equipment than it is of its quantity. The enemy 
can quite accurately evaluate how much military power we can exert 
with conventional weapons, the capabilities of which he knows thor- 
oughly. He is far less able to evaluate the effect that will result from 
the use of new weapons heretofore untried in battle. The chances 
that he would have to take in such a war can be made far greater than 
what our commanders sometimes call calculated risks. The deter- 
rence of a general war, then, sets a basic qualitative requirement for 
equipment. 

This must not be interpreted to mean that we need not have new 
weapons in considerable quantity. We definitely must. The Germans 
in World War II had jet planes and guided missiles but they did not 
have them in quantity sufficient to affect the outcome. We must have 
these new weapons in sufficient quantity to impress the enemy with 
our combat capability. Our procurement program for fiscal year 
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1958 has been oriented toward the accomplishment of the objectives 
I have mentioned. 

When I appeared before your subcommittee on Army appropria- 
tions last year I stated that we had a certain percentage of the re- 
serves of conventional equipment that would carry us in general war 
until the rate of production could catch up with the rate of con- 
sumption. We have planned to devote the greatest part of our appro- 

riation for fiscal year 1958 to new weapons of great effectiveness. 
By the procurement of conventional equipment that we propose to 
carry out, we seek in peacetime to fully equip the active Army and 
those units of the Reserve components that would be required earliest 
in war. We seek to be able to provide adequate training equipment 
to the remaining units of the Reserve components. We seek to elimi- 
nate critical shortages in our reserves of equipment and supplies for 
the United States Army forces that are expected to be overseas and 
in action in the early part of a general war and to insure that the 
remainder of the Army, both the active and Reserve components, will 
have adequate training equipment. The procurement funds we are 
asking in fiscal year 1958, if made available, will permit us to meet 
these objectives. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The guided missiles give much of the punch for atomic war and 
the aircraft assist in giving the mobility for such a war. As I said 
earlier, these are the types of item that contribute most to the deter- 
rence of general war. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

A broad breakdown of the categories of items for which we would 
propose to spend the procurement funds for which we seek your 
approval is shown in the tabulation given below. These are pro- 
gram figures in which we have combined not only the specific cost 
of the items but also the related costs such as those of industrial mo- 
bilization and first destination transportation. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

A breakdown of some of the big-money items from the categories 
given in the preceding tabulation will be discussed next. We ask 
that you accept these figures as subject to possible later modification 
because first, for items still in process of development, readiness for 
production and costs of production may vary, and, for conventional 
items, the organization of the type corps and field army upon which 
we base requirements may vary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

There was a time before World War II when our weapons were 
little affected by obsolescence. For many years only marginal im- 
provements were made. In the current period of great scientific 
progress this is no longer true. Speaking of our inventory as a whole 
we find that our equipment on the average becomes obsolete in about 
14 years. As we go further with the introduction of weapons systems 
which are now in progress of development, this period before obso- 
lescence will become even shorter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

This brings me to the subject of our production lines actually in 
operation. These are a most valuable asset because they permit us 
to keep up a flow of continuously improved equipment. Production 
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lines in continuous operation make it possible for us to incorporate 
product improvements as they are developed. Thus our equipment 
coming off the lines is always the best we know how to make. Amer- 
ican troops in combat should not be inferior in the quality of their 
equipment to the troops of any other Nation. In the procurement 
and production program we seek to insure that they shall not be. 

During this period of transition for the Army, then, when tre- 
mendous scientific advances are being made, we are asking for funds 
for our procurement and production program that will provide for 
the modernization of the Army at a steady rate, together with the 
maintenance of balance in our conventional inventory and a continuous 
improvement in the quality and in the effectiveness of our equipment. 

yeneral O’Nem.. That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I 
will be glad to try to answer such questions as you have. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much for your statement, which was 
quite interesting and quite well presented. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Sixes. The committee will come to order. 
General Magruder, we are glad to see that you are back with us 
this afternoon. 


ESTIMATES AND FUND AVAILABILITY, 1953-58 


I would like for you to give us some information on the budget 
picture for this year and for several preceding years. 

I would like to have the budget request placed in the record for fiscal 
1958 and for the past years beginning in fiscal 1953. Please show also 
the amount of the production and procurement budget funded for each 
of those years from carryover funds and the amount from currently 
appropriated funds. 

As I understand it, this is the first year that you have actually asked 
for new money ¢ 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Procurement and production, Army 























| | 
| | Unobli- Reim- |Recovery| Total 
| Amount | Amount gated burse- of prior avail- Amount | Amount 
Fiscal year jrequested | appro- balance | ments years, able for | funded obli- 
priated | brought and obliga- obliga- gated 
| | forward | transfers | tions tions 
—— -}---- |= Be oe” bat ll BM ES 
1953. . - --------| $3, 684.5 | $2, 736.0 | $1,373.7 | $1, 097.6 --| $5, 207.3 | $4,908.7 | $3, 494.3 
Remote 3c. 3, 395.3 | 3,224.6) 1,713.0 919.2 | $1,471.7 | 7,328.5 | 2,603.5 1, 985. 6 
| Sas ere eee §, 507.8 | 1,177.3] 1,187.1 7, 822. 2 3, 326. 6 2, 947.9 
POO Fdctnwticcstads paket Jicagesl ae —325. 8 |-- --| 4,548.5} 2,135.0 2, 023. 7 
ay SR oT Pe key eiien ul eC BE ecivdedehte 3,476.9 | 1,576.9 1, 900. 0 
Re eee crs 583. 0 583.0 | 1,576.9 BET Endeccpsctal, MOORE lnacguscace 1, 544.0 
eee ae bere ae | biukshb wh ddu95SS5 codecs 815.9 bl éapn die nb bb) <gelaiinbes oii oaks 





1 Estimated. 


NoTE.—Balances at the beginning of fiseul year 1955 and subsequent years have been adjusted in con 
formance with sec. 1311, Public Law 663, 831 Cong. Asa result, there is no continuity between balances 
at theend of fiscal year-19/4 with beginning balances in) fiscal year 1955. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, 1953-58 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to have for each of those years a listing of 
the number of civilian personnel in “Production and procurement.” 

General Macruprer. We shall be glad to furnish that information, 
sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Average number of civilian personnel paid from procurement and production, 


Army funds 
Average employment: 
Dasehii wene TGS euteiches 10, 507 
PENS RG Br BC oases lo ncewwat inn iitipetictnanaetiitnntiicninnigg till 7, 953 
RAE ION Ee Tarrant nnetnh and sepegtcniedbedntttie ond ity tiedncndiaetincinal 5, 358 
Ir Aa 17, 246 
SPE SURE OE Cr a agence de agenda eaesenensinan 6, 850 


Fiscal year 1958 estimated 


1 Increase over previous downward trend of fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955 results 
from the ordnance consolidated-procurement account being discontinued for obligational 
purposes in or gee 1954. (Source: Fiscal year 1956 President’s budget.) Personnel 
previously paid from this account were transferred to production and procurement, Army. 


PRODUCTION COST TRENDS 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to know something, General Magruder, 
about current trends of production costs. 

General Maeruper. May I ask General Cassevant to give you that 
information since he is better informed than I in that area? 

Mr. Srxes. General Cassevant, we shall be glad to hear from you. 

General Cassevant. Mr. Sikes, the costs are definitely trending up- 
ward. Any items which we buy this year, were we to buy the com- 
parable item next year, the price will normally be higher. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have anything in the way of a table to show us a 
comparison in prices—a percentage comparison—with a listing of 

major examples ? 

General Cassrvant. I would rather furnish it for the record, Mr. 
Sikes. I donot have it with me. 

Mr. Srxzs. I would like for you to prepare for the committee a 
complete statement on cost comparisons. I think it will be helpful 
for our record. 

(The information requested is included on pp. 562 and 567.) 

General Cassrvant. Well, of course, it varies pretty much with the 
type of item that you are buying. If we confine ourselves to food and 
clothing, I think we will have the same percentage that you will find 
in the civilian or commercial field. 

If we stick to, let us say, the conventional type of equipment such as 
trucks, again, we can put our finger on the same kind of a price increase 
with an increase in the price of steel and with an increase in wage 

rates, and so on. 

There are some areas where, of course, techniques have been im- 
proved, where you can get possibly a reduction by having a mechanized 
operation or something like that, but it would be because of the 
mechanization rather than because ‘of the time at which it was bought. 

Mr. Stres. Can you give us examples? 

General Cassrvant. We have in some of our electronics gear, for 
example, where the same set of techniques that we use in the television 
industry are used with our articles, and we have gone to what they call 
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a “print” circuit where instead of individual pieces of wire being 
soldered the whole card is just dipped in molten metal. 

Mr. Srxes. In general, are you referring to production-line equip- 
ment, as against special-order equipment ¢ 

General Cassrevant. Well, it applies where we have a production 
run which is large enough where we can take each of these improved 
techniques and use them, but we face in our buying the same condi- 
tions that the commercial community faces. The price of materials 
of course, affects our buying, the cost of labor affects our buying, an 
I think that we can state categorically that the percentage increase 
that we pay is the same percentage that you will find in the commercial 
community. 

Mr. SrKes. Well, I want a much more complete statement on this, 
including examples. You can supply those for the record, if there is 
no one here who has the information at this time. 

General Cassevant. I would prefer, in order that we be more precise 
in this thing, to provide it for the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

(The information requested follows :) 


PRICE TRENDS 


Review of prices paid for 12 conventional items selected at random from the 
various technical services of the Army indicate that prices increased during the 
period from the beginning of fiscal year 1953 through the first half of fiscal year 
1957. There is no data available to permit a valid comparison of prices paid by 
the Army and prices paid in the civilian economy for similar items during the 
period covered. 

It is the policy of the Department of the Army to purchase at the most advan- 
tageous prices to Government but with due consideration given to allowing a fair 
and reasonable profit to the contractor. This policy has not changed during the 
period covered. The Department of the Army has no knowledge of contractor 
profits involved in producing for the civilian economy. 

The Department of the Army employs a number of safeguards in purchasing 
procedures to insure that items are procured at fair and reasonable prices. 
Included among these safeguards are (1) the widest possible use of competition, 
(2) a careful scrutiny of estimated contractor costs prior to award of negotiated 
contracts. 

Prices paid 











| 
Percent 
| change 
Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | (from 
Item Unit | year year year year | year earliest 
| 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 to latest 
procure- 
ment) 
a sonal ansiigsindtciia ied sean 
Truck, 24-ton, 6 by 6 with | Each_....__-- 06. S78 1 canadien $6, 650 ~efonnel Saal +12 
winch. 
neoprene, H. E. M-7l wh Obs6 <3 « $32.50 | $33.20 | $31.60} $34.30 | $34.30 +6 
shell. 
Fiber board corrugated single | 250-footroll.__| $5.04 |......-- $8. 07 $8.71 $9, 83 +95 
face Kraft, Mil-C~11791 
(QMC),. 
Urn, coffee, twin, électric, | Each..........| $549.82 | $735.00 |.......-.| $828.44 | $756.73 +38 
FS No. 7310-242-8411. 
Table, food-preparation FS |...-- NOs Seki lcci doe $320.00 | $393.65 | $416.81 | $459. 40 +44 
No. 7320-269-9232. 
Dress shoe, Mil-S-14115_- POM. ows $5. 08 $4. 39 77 $5. 45 5.71 +12 
Undershirt, cotton, men, | Each__..-..-..} $0.3755 | $0. 3573 | $0.3685 | $0.469 | $0. 437 +16 
quarter sleeve, white, Mil- 
U-797. 
Box car, MILR-3185A..._-.-.}---- NO ia axe $6, 087 i Bo -| $7,950 +31 
Crane, 20-ton, truck mounted _.}-__--- me .352 cis. odd. $26, 900 | $31,214 | $34,000 |...-..--- +26 
Generator, 30-kilowatt ........]. iL. on $3, 704 | $3,896 | $4,047 | $4,047 |...--- +9 
Silicon, grade’2, CL, C........| Pound....--- $0. 28 $0. 2 47 | $0. 525 +88 


4 CEE anaes ose $0. 
Battery, BA 30. ..............| Each..........|.-.------] $0. 0635 | $0.0639 | $0.0579 | $0. 0544 lA 
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Mr. Stxes. What can you tell me about the attitude of the manu- 
factures? Do you find many who have such a large volume of com- 
mercial orders that they are not now particularly interested in mili- 
= orders, or do you find them cooperative and anxious to work 
with you? 

General Cassrvant. I find most of them most cooperative and quite 
a few of them anxious to work with us. 


MANUFACTURER’S PROFITS ON MILITARY ORDERS 


Mr. Stxes. Do you feel that the manufacturer’s percentage of profit 
on military orders is generally greater than the percentage of profits 
on commercial orders ¢ 

General Cassrvant. I am quite sure it is the opposite. Their per- 
centage of profit in most of these things is shaved pretty close, 
Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Manon. Will you permit an interruption, Mr. Sikes ? 

Mr. Srxes. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. Would you speak to that also with relation to the 
quantity or to the amount involved in the order? In other words, 
on a contract of similar size, say, $10 million or $20 million, or $50 
million, and $1 billion, would industry generally get the same, or what 
would be the disparity in percentage of profit ? 

My point is that in a little contract by an individual in private 
enterprise you might get a much higher level of profit percentagewise, 
but in a tremendous Government order a man, if he got a very small 
profit percentagewise with a tremendous order, it would be a different 
situation. I am not making myself very clear, but I think you under- 
stand what I mean. 

General Cassevant. Well, I think that on a large order the net 
return to the manufacturer is balanced off pretty well by the tax struc- 
ture. Usually a large order runs his profits to the point where by the 
time he has paid his taxes his return balances off pretty well. I think 
if you want to balance a large order with a large number of millions 
of dollars against a small order 

Mr. Manon. Well, let us say that an individual may have a $10,000 
order from a company and the Government makes a $10-million order. 
Now, naturally, on the $10,000 order the percentage of profit might 
be much greater, but it might be very much to the advantage of the 
producer to have the much bigger order from the Government. That 
is what I am bringing out. 

General Cassrvant. Well, the producer is anxious to have a large 
order from anyone in that it keeps his staff busy and it pays for his 
overhead. There is nothing more costly than an idle plant or idle 
personnel. 

Lots of times we have manufacturers who are willing to cut profits 
to practically nothing in order that they may have an order to keep 
their plant busy to pay for that overhead. 

Mr. Srxes. Well, what the chairman is interested in determining, 
and what I am interested in determining, is this: On a $10-million 
order is the profit to the manufacturer lower on a commercial order 
than it would be for a military order? 

General Cassrvant. Well, I have no knowledge of what the profits 
are in the commercial orders. All I can say is that in our military 
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orders we cut the profits down, depending on the kind of procurement. 

Ordinarily, if a man has essentially an assembly-line operation, 
where he merely goes out and buys bits and pieces and puts them 
together, his percentage is lower than if he is also responsible for 
manufacturing the item in his own plant. 

Perhaps, I do not understand what you are seeking in this thing. 

Mr. Sixes. Well, my original question was: Is the percentage of 
profit to the manufacturer generally lower on a Government order 
than it is on a commercial order? 

General Cassevant. I would say generally that it is. 

cm Sixes. And your statement was that it is lower on a military 
order. 

The next question is whether that is due to the fact that the military 
order generally is much larger and there naturally would be a dis- 
position on the part of the average manufacturer to prefer a 2-percent 
profit on a $1 million order than a 10-percent profit on a $10,000 order. 

General Cassevant. Well, I think it is based upon two factors. 
We do quite a bit of negotiating with this man in an effort to squeeze 
his price down to the barest minimum. 

Mr. Srxes. But on his commercial production he is in competition 
with other manufacturers who sell to the public. 

General Cassevant. That is true. 

Mr. Srxzs. So, he is going to have to squeeze his profits in order 
to stay in a competitive basis. 

General Cassevant. I still feel in my knowledge his profits would 
have to be lower with the military than they are in the commercial 


field. 


PROCUREMENT BY NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS AND COMPETITIVE BID 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. Sixes. Can you tell me how much of the present production 
and procurement budget will go into negotiated contracts, and how 
much will go into competitive bid contracts? 

General Cassevant. We have some figures on that, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. May I have them? 

General Cassevant. I would like to furnish these figures to you 
because I may have to search through the book here. I will get them 
for you in a little bit if you want to go on to another question at this 
time. 

Mr. Srxrs. That will be all right. 

General O’Nemu. I can give you, sir, our experience figures. I 
cannot give them to you as a forecast for the future, however. 

Mr. Stxes. But you can provide for the record a forecast for the 
future; can you not? 

General O’Netx. We can give you an approximation, sir, because 
in most of the large items we do have to negotiate, sir, and there is 
very little commercial-type buying there. We could give an esti- 
mate of that, sir. 

The information requested may be found on page 565.) 

Mr. Sixes. You may proceed. 

General O’Nemu. I am speaking now of only the continental United 
States. Our experience for 1956, sir, showed that 30.4 percent. of 
the total value of our procurement was advertised and 69.6 percent 
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was negotiated. ‘That is an improvement over the previous year, sir; 
a slight improvement of about one-tenth of 1 percent. In fiscal 1955 
the | advertised figure was 30.3 percent and the negotiated figure was 
69.7 percent. Of course, the total amount of procurement was less in 
fiscal year 1956, so that the actual amount going into advertised was 
a better performance. 

Mr. Srxes. Understandably, you find it necessary in many instances 
to negotiate contracts for new weapons that are not yet in the pro- 
duction line ¢ category ; do you not? 

General O’Neu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. I would assume you would be fortunate if you can con- 
tinue to improve the percentage of bid contracts in the coming fiscal 
year in view of the fact such a large part of the budget is for new 
weapons / 

General O’Nertu. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. For that part of procurement which is negotiated, it will 
be helpful if you will show for the record your gener: al procedure and 
tell us how many manufacturers or contractors. you contact in order 
to insure that you are getting the best contract, and making the best 
purchases in the most economical mamner that you can. 

General O’Neri. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


PROCUREMENT BY FORMAL ADVERTISING AS OPPOSED TO PROCUREMENT BY NEGOTIATION 


Procurement by formal advertising is a method of procurement under which 
sealed bids are invited from the general public with award being made to the 
responsible bidder who submits the lowest responsive bid without any negotiation 
or any further competition. The rigidity and formality of formal advertising 
generally limit its application to construction, commercial type, or shelf type 
items since the specifications must be so complete as to state exactly what is 
required. The potential contractor’s bid is binding on him after the bid is 
opened and the bid may be altered or withdrawn by the bidder prior to bid open- 
ing only through a formal request. 

Procurement by negotiation is competitive procurement by any means other 
than formal advertising and differs from formal advertising in that discussions 
with potential suppliers relative to price, specifications, delivery, ete., may 
take place up until the moment a contract is awarded. It is through these dis- 
cussions that specifications, special requirements, and delivery schedules are 
cleared up and the final price arrived at. Except where only one source exists, 
it is always competitive. 

Army Procurement Procedure (APP) 30-108a states: “Whenever practicable 
and feasible, procurement by formal advertising is preferred.” Procurement is 
effected by negotiation only when fully justified and authorized by one of the 
exceptions (1) through (17) of title 10, United States Code, section 2304 (a). 

Procurement by negotiation as opposed to formal advertising does not lessen 
the requirement for competition. In this report APP 3—10la states: “The fact 
that procurement is to be negotiated does not relax the requirement for com- 
petition * * * Quotations or proposals will be solicited from all such qualified 
sources as are deemed necessary to insure effective competition in order that 
the procurement may be made to the best advantage of the Government * * *” 

In procurement by negotiation the coverage of potential suppliers is inten- 
tionally limited in only those instances when the authority for negotiation is 
title 10, United States Code, section 2304 (a) (12), “Classified purchases” 
title 10, United States Code, section 2304 (a) (18), “Technical equipment requir- 
ing standardization and interchangeability of parts”; title 10, United States Code, 
section 2304 (a) (14), “Technical or specialized supplies requiring substantial 
initial investment or extended period of preparation for manufacture” ; or title 10, 
United States Code, section 2304 (a) (16), “Purchases in the interest of national 
defense or industrial mobilization.” In procurement by negotiation under author- 
ity of any other exception under title 10, United States Code, section 2304 (a), as 
many suppliers are solicited as would be solicited if the procurement was being 
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made by formal advertising, and in all cases a sufficient number is solicited to 
insure adequate competition. It is not unusual in procurement by negotiation to 
request proposals from all known qualified sources. 

The following examples are furnished to show the extent of competition on 
typical negotiated procurements effected during fiscal year 1957 : 


Number of 

suppliers 

Item solicited 
M13 cupola (armored vehicle component) —..._--.-------.------.--------- 23 
OR ch see iantiiee ocensprmnnbrensn aintenishmnmtninne 19 
Penne; CORRE SUERTE MRI cerca Sorte 19 
cans cae ck ie a ee ne iia Minin nh serra teeing 21 


In procurement by negotiation multiple offers usually indicate adequate com- 
petition. Contracting officers, however, have available to them previous procure- 
ment history and pricing information, and if it appears that competition has not 
been adequate to insure a fair and reasonable price, the procurement may be 
canceled and potential suppliers resolicited. 

The breakdown of procurements by formal advertising and by negotiation for 
procurements placed in the continental United States during fiscal years 1955, 
1956, and the first third (July through October) of 1957 is indicated below : 





Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 | Ist re lye 
‘ 




















Amount |Percent; Amount |Percent}; Amount | Percent 
TE on. us Ke nein dls odicaesnicininini 1, 861, 680 | a 1, 718, 303 |...-.... ft 3 eee 


i... ... {See eee ll, $4, 428, 642 |_......- OC , BS Lea 
Advertised contracts... .8 129, 936 7.6 44, 343 8.5 
Negotiated contracts_-- ; 2] 1,589, 567 92.4 472, 583 91.5 
Advertised (dollars) !_..- .-| $1, 602, 684 30.3 | $1,347, 803 30. 4 $325, 462 38.0 
Negotiated (dollars) !_......._...._.- .| $3, 693, 422 69.7 | $3,080, 839 69. 6 $836, 152 62.0 








1 Figures in thousands. 
Norte.—The above figures include procurement contracts for all military functions appropriations, 


PRODUCTION COST TRENDS 


General Lawron. With regard to the price trends, I have a table 
here which is published by the United States Department of Com- 
merce based upon a survey of current business which gives the price 
index for various products. I shall be glad to read certain parts of 
it or put it in the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you provide some examples? 

General Lawton. For example, on iron and steel the index in 1955 
was 108.4; in December 1956 it was 120.3. Motor vehicles had an index 
in December 1955 of 103.9, and in December 1956 it was 110.1. 

The electrical machinery index in December 1955 was 104.4 and 
in December 1956 it was 114.9. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you. Now, if you will provide other examples 
in the record, we will appreciate it. 
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(The tabulation referred to follows :) 





Price indexes (June 1955=100) 
















Commodity /' 

| 
December 1955 December 1956 

(1) (3) (6) 

| | 
vin aiaceesaacatneaecatseacianietatancsatanicibaicsi pial tence tl cli initial 
ee CURD 6s lin dndddadds ceabeab eh dannctetmcedhndnbuhatcebemane 100.9 | 105.3 
EY CEE ons cadaien ccdsndbatedsdaakhbrlnaccdunkenancmmbemes 90.3 96.5 
TVONRIR TAO iss cic e tithe. cbc nddsoetasnthitcidedtedeerex 94. 5 | 99. 2 
Commodities other than farm products and foods-.....-......--.---.- 103. 6 107.8 
Cereae Se BIG To dein eccnmccoecesepenesecibeenacns 99.8 101.4 
Fuel, power, and lighting materials_............-.-..--.-.-. cwdée 102.3 105. 9 
Pides, Skins. 660s ORGIET POUNCE... ..cncscnncscnnhapinacvonpinns 104.1 107.0 
PANDO: cuadunSueuinetende Take nedndcudaananecusiantnedapweet 101.4 98. 2 
Construction machinery and equipment..........---.-.---.---.- 106. 2 115.5 
Electrical machinery and equipment. -.-.-........--....-.-..------- 104. 4 114.9 
BORO WU kncctcecsadeddndncostessnncciascbeluadctousasubed 103. 9 110.1 
Pisa iet CRIN ng siiinicicdnncecnes 103. 2 107.6 
FPO MIG GiGi wc nwccksctnenn 108. 4 120.3 
Nonferrous metals 113.1 | 108. 6 
Nonmetallic minerals, structural 101. 4 106. 1 
PURI, Tid nck akiae ts Sanne bakwotsnr cep iciereinnebnee 102. 6 107.7 
PG CI ee EE £6 ik caer a tt innit nieiaaes 106.7 107.8 
Poo oo Fcc cdncsctccmlnadnchacucatigratnepeatapabnmai 100. 5 101.1 
oT Eas Te aes ee ee ee ee 103. 4 | 102.3 
Oy en a nse ieeane eases | 97.4 102.1 

| 





STATUS OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to have some information on the obligations 
picture. a uae 

Would you tell me the status of obligations for the current fiscal 
year ¢ ' 

General O’Nenu. Yes, sir. The total through December 31 was 
$541 million. 

Mr. Stxes. Out of a total of what? 

General O’Nemu. Out of a total, sir, of $1,900 million, of which 
$245 million are reimbursable obligations. 

Mr. Sixes. Did you obligate all of last year’s funds? 

General O’Newx. Our obligation last year, sir, was $2,023 million 
against a program of $2,153 million. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you estimate that you will obligate all of this year’s 
funds? 

General O’Nemx. At approximately the same percentage; yes, sir. 


PROGRESS IN ACQUIRING NEW WEAPONS 


Mr. Sixers. I was quite interested this morning in the information 
given to us on progress in acquiring new weapons and, frankly, some- 
what concerned about the limited numbers of new weapons that are 
being acquired in view of the emphasis that has been placed in each 
presentation to this committee on the place that new weapons will 
occupy in our military strength picture. 

I referred to an article from one of the local newspapers a day or 
two ago quoting General Magruder, and Assistant Secretary of the 
Army Frank H. Higgins. This statement is carried in the article: 


The deficiency is in small so-called tactical atomic weapons, weapons designed 
for every special purpose known to warfare. 
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Quoting you, General Magruder, it is said that you agreed it would 
be 3 to 5 years before the Army has enough tactical atomic weapons 
to reduce the use of conventional ammunition in a war by as much 
as 25 percent. 

Mr. Higgins said: “Equipment of the Army with small atomic 
Weapons 1s progressing very nicely,” but he added it is largely a 
development program still. 

Now, it seems to me there is a great gap between the picture that is 
being given to us of our ability to wage atomic warfare and the fact 
that the actual orders for weapons that we are placing this year are 
small. We could not fight a large or a lengthy war with anything 
that you have shown us will be on order beginning July 1, 1957. 

Would you comment on that ? 

General Macruper. If I may, sir. 

The subject under discussion was under discussion at a hearing held 
by the task force subcommittee of the Preparedness Inv estigating Sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Services Committee under the chair- 
manship of Senator Kefauver which was interested in the proposed 
closing of certain ordnance plants now manufacturing conventional 
ammunition and upon which the Army does not plan to place addi- 
tional production orders when the present production contracts expire. 

General Taylor informed me that you had asked with respect to this 
at your meeting when he was present, and asked me to prepare a state- 
ment for you which was reviewed by him, and I would like to give the 
committee an on-the-record statement orepared to meet your request. 

I have given this statement also at Ge meeting that T attended with 
the task force of the Senate Armed Services Committee this morning. 

The position of the Army in the area with respect to which my re- 
marks to the Task Force were made is: 

The Army feels that battlefield atomic weapons of the types now 
available and becoming available will reduce our requirements for 
conventional ammunition in a future war in which atomics are used. 

Missile units capable of delivering atomic weapons are being used 
to equip atomic support commands alre ady formed and to be formed 
in the future. In addition, artillery and guided-missile units that can 
deliver atomics are already assigned and will continue to be assigned 
to other units of the active ‘Army. The Army has initiated a reduction 
in conventional artillery by reducing the amount of such artillery 
assigned to its new-type divisions and adding units having an atomic 

capability. 

Some reduction in our requirements of conventional ammunition is 
justified now and our current oivente is that the reduction may total 
around 25 percent in the next 3 ears. 

The trend toward eit i in n reqdiremanits for conventional ammu- 
nition has been taken into consideration in our fiscal year 1958 appro- 

riation request. The funds requested for conventional ammunition 
in that appropriation request are only for newly developed rounds or 
for certain rounds in which our readiness level is below the average. 

May I go off the record, sir? 

Mr. Sixes. Of course, sir. 

General Macruver. I have a second statement also off the record 
relating to what is the Army’s readiness in conventional ammunition. 

( Discussion off the record.) 
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Then we have a table that shows, generally speaking, for certain im- 
portant rounds our readiness position that fits into that picture. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. Does that conclude your statement ? 

General Macruper. That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AVAILABILITY OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES FOR RAPID EXPANSION OF 
WEAPONS 


In view of the fact, General Magruder, that we obviously must con- 
sider the possibility of a requirement for a very rapid expansion in 
production, would you care to comment on the availability of produe- 
tion facilities either in Government standby or in commercial facil- 
ities ¢ 

General Macruper. Mr. Sikes, is your question directed toward 
missiles or toward our more conventional items? 

Mr. Sixes. Well, I think in view of the present status of develop- 
ment it would have to be directed toward both, would it not ? 

We obviously would not seek to depend upon either exclusively in 
the event of a war in the near future. We would probably emphasize 
more the missiles field, but we would also have to continue the pro- 
duction of conventional weapons. So will you give me a general an- 
swer that takes in both categories ? 

General Macruper. With regard to missiles, sir-—— 

Mr. Srxes. How much of this can you place on the record, and how 
much would have to be off the record? 

We would like to have as much on the record as we can, but security 
information can, of course, be left off the record. 

If there is a question in your mind about any statement, you may 
review it and take off subsequently what you think should be off the 
record. 

General Macruper. I am a little concerned at what I am going to 
say with respect to missiles. 1 would like to indicate it on the record, 
and I will review the record carefully and see if I cannot put it on. 

Mr. Sikes. You mean you are going to place it on the record for 
the time being ? 

General Macruper. If the reporter will record it. 

Mr. Stxes. And then you will have the privilige of taking it off 
if that is the proper thing. 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Macruper. With respect to more conventionai equipment, 
I would like General Cassevant to answer that. 

General Cassevant. You are interested in what we have to work 
with from a mobilization point of view. We have in what we call our 
industrial plant reserve some 93 facilities, of which 11 are Govern- 
ment-owned and Government-operated arsenals. Twenty-seven of 
these facilities are Government-owned, Government-operated, includ- 
ing those 11 arsenals which are referred to. Six of these twenty- 
seven facilities are now inactive. We have 66 Government-owned but 
contractor-operated plants, of which 31 are inactive. This consti- 
tutes those facilities that we have immediate control of. Naturally 
there is in American industry a potential which we call on in time 
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of mobilization, but these are the facilities we have under our own 
control right now. 

Mr. Srxes. How rapidly can production be stepped up in the 
standby plants and in the presently operating plants? How many 
months would be required ? 

General Cassrvant. Generally speaking, we think in terms of get- 
ting back into production in 6 months to 9 months. The limiting 
factor is not always getting a plant in operation but it is the ma- 
terials that have to be obtained and personnel hired because, as you 
realize, we cannot, shall we say, stockpile personnel. There is no way 
of doing that sort of thing. 

We try to talk in terms of 6 months before we would start a pro- 
duction. If you asked the question as to how long before we get 
into significant production, where it is going out at its maximum, 
we talk in terms of, depending on the item, 12 to 18 months. 

Mr. Srxzs. There are not now many people apparently in high 
places who believe wars can last many months under present con- 
ditions. I am not one of those people, but there are those who seem 
to think future wars are going to be of very limited duration. Can we 
move more rapidly that you have indicated if we have to? 

General CassevAntT. The answer to that question is we have to 
maintain a balance between stocks on hand and a mobilization base to 
produce more goods. We thought some years back that the answer 
was to have a mobilization base ready, turn it on, and we would have 
the time to get it into production. 


STATUS OF MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Our thinking now is we cannot wait and for that reason we are 
attempting to have on hand and ready to go some stocks which take 
care of the early period and any emergency which may arise. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you speaking principally now of conventional 
weapons? 

General Cassrevant. Yes, because we are not at a point in our 
newer weapons that we can do any stockpiling. 

Mr. Srees. General Magruder, is it contemplated that when you 
reach a more advanced stage in the art of missiles, you will increase 
the stockpile of mobilization reserves? Is it the lack of having 
reached a fixed level of development that is preventing the accumu- 
lation of reserves or is it a lack of money insofar as the new weapons 
are concerned ? 

General Macruprer. It is a lack of having reached a state where 
we are prepared to indicate how much of a reserve we might require 
and also getting each missile developed to the point where we feel 
sure it is something we wish to stockpile. 

Mr. Srxrs. Does money enter into it? 

General Macruper. That is a difficult question to answer, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you like to buy more of these missiles at this 
time ? 

(yeneral Maaruper. I think that this is an adequate procurement 
at this time for this reason, sir. We are very much concerned about 
obsolescence. Since we develop these new items so rapidly, the weap- 
ons that we have developed a few years ago become obsolete and we 
get something better. I would like to give an example off the record. 
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Mr. Sr«es. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


BUDGET LIMITATIONS ON PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Were you given a fixed amount of money to be used in 
procurement in this field, after which you made up your orders within 
the limits of that fixed amount of money, or were you asked what 
weapons you should be able to purchase in this field, after which the 
amount of money was fixed at the need estimate that you gave? Which 
was the true situation ? 

General Macruper. We made up a program that the Chief of Staff 
felt was a desirable program. ‘The amount of money that that pro- 
gram would have cost was greater than the Department of Defense 
thought we should have. 

Mr. Srxes. How much for P. and P.? 

General O’Nenu. The initial budget was $2,180,000,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Against the final figure of what? 

General O’Nettn. $1,394,000,000. 

Mr. Stxes. What were the principal items that have been deleted 
from that first request ? 

yeneral O’Neitu. This will have to be off the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. To what extent has your P. and P. budget been repro- 
gramed as a result of the directive from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense on aircraft limitations within the Army ? 

General O’Nemu. None at all, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. To what extent has the P. and P. budget on missiles been 
reprogramed as a result of that directive ? 

General O’Netu. Off the record, please. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEW EQUIPMENT FOR BEACHHEAD OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Is there in this budget new equipment for beachhead 
operations? I ask that question because the difficulty of large-scale 
landing operations under atomic warfare conditions is well ‘known. 
New methods and new equipment are being devised and developed for 
landing operations. Is there any new equipment in this budget for 
those activities ? 

General O’Netu. There is not an appreciable amount, sir. There 
may be one or two small user test items of a small amount, sir, that 
have not been included in the chart, but overall, no, except with re- 
spect to the engineer equipment which was on the chart of modern- 
ization items. E ngineer equipment is always of particular use there 
in beachhead operations. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there items in this budget from among the new 
weapons for the reserve components ? 

General O’Nettu. Aircraft and other items which I will discuss 
off the record, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Srxzs. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. I just have a few questions. The first I would like 
ask you is a followup of Mr. Sikes’ questions. 

You say there is nothing in here for Reserve components’ 

General O’Nemwx. No, sir, that is not correct. The question had to 
do only with the new-type items, as I understood it. 

Mr. SrKes. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. I do not know what is meant by “new”. What do you 
mean by “new”? 

General O’Nenw. This should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. You mentioned in your statement this morning that you 
are looking upon a certain type of ready reserve for your procure- 
ment, I believe. I got the impression you were distinguishing he- 
tween the Regular components and the Reserve components. 

Did I understand you to, in some way, bring in a limited Reserve 
component in your statement ? 

General O’Nett. No, sir. What I am trying to say was that we 
procured mobilization reserves 

Mr. Fioop. You mean things? 

General O’NerLu, Yes, sir, and those for the first units that are de- 
ployed. 

Mr. Froop. You were talking about hardware ? 

General O’Nemu. Yes, sir, I was talking about hardware for the 
first units deployed and only training equipment for units beyond. 
For the latter we can get into production and equip them as they are 
mobilized. 





PROCUREMENT FOR NATIONAL GUARD TRAINING 


Mr. Fioop. To what extent are you providing, if at all, any of 
this hardware or even mock hardware or simulated hardware for Re- 
serve or National Guard training? Do you supply the Reserves or 
any of the guard with even plastic hardware on this kind of thing? 
Do they have any idea what you are talking about here? I am speak- 
ing of reservists, I am speaking of the 400,000 guardsmen that you 
protest are important and they insist are important. If they are 
as important to national defense as you insist they are and they 
insist they are, what war are they equipped for and being trained to 
fight outside of their classroom as far as your shop is concerned, 
P. and P.? 

General Macruper. Sir, we procure against requirements which 
are developed based on the troop units that are supposed to receive 
certain new equipment. It is not our decision in P. and P. as to what 
units get that equipment. 

Mr. Frioop. Since the people who decide that are not here, I have 
you, you are the end of the line. What instructions do you have to 
procure any of this business we are talking about for the reservists or 
the guard? What do you buy for them besides jeeps and Garand 
rifles and steel helmets ? 

General Macruper. We buy all sorts of equipment for them, sir, 
except in the area where we were pointing out what I call our newer 
type equipment. In those in many cases we are as yet buying to 
equip only a very small proportion of the units that will ultimately 
be in the Regular Army. 
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Mr. Fioop. So the result is that in the budget for 1958 there is no 
procurement and you have been instructed by whoever instructs you 
to buy nothing up until July 1, 1958, for any of the Reserve or any 
of the National Guard, for the next 16 months ahead, of any of the 
equipment or related equipment of the nature and kind you have 
been talking about all day and that everybody has been talking about 
all week. That is academic as far as that 1s concerned. 

General Macruper. I cannot subscribe to that statement, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You make the statement then. 

General Macruper. We have not been instructed not to procure for 
the National Guard or Reserve. 

Mr. Frioop. There is nothing in the budget to permit it to be done. 
I will say it that way. Let me say it more colloquially. it ain’t 
there, is it?) The answer is “No.” 

General Macruper. Much of this equipment is bought for training. 
It is not specified to us who will be trained. 

Mr. Froop. Is that not evasive # 

General Magruper. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. No, it is not evasive. 

General Macruprer. No, sir, it is not. Excuse me, I was not in- 
tending to be evasive. 

Mr. Scrivner. He merely buys, he does not allocate. He merely 
buys it for all of the rest of the Army. He is just a purchasing agent. 
That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Froop. I have been laboring under that impression myself. 

Mr. Scrivner. He does not know where the equipment is going to 
be assigned. It is not his province. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not need that information. I quite agree. If that 
satisfies you, I will agree to it. I knew it, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why his answer was not evading your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FLoon. I know. He pointed that out. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are in agreement then. 

Mr. Fioop. Nothing unusual about that. 

I would like to be sure there is nothing in the budget, regardless of 
who does what with it, for the guard or reservists as far as this new 
fangled business that we are developing is concerned. It is not in 
the budget, is it, as far as you know? Am I worrying this point too 
much or do we not understand each other ? 

General Macruper. I thought for a moment we did, sir, but now 
I am not sure. 

Mr. Fioop. Neither of us is sure. That is not an unusual condition 
here. 

General Magruper. There would not be a positive statement and 
there would not be a negative statement in this area in the procure- 
nent budget. We seek to procure against the requirements of a cer- 
tain training program and a certain troop program. We do not 
determine before we procure as to what unit, whether Regular Army 
or National Guard or Reserve, that equipment will go to. So you are 
getting us out of the field in which we are knowledgeable. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good technical answer. All right. I knew 
that, but I was just wondering. TU was wasting my time. Very well. 

General Macruper. You were flattering us. ' 
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Mr. Froop. Quite the contrary, I know you and I know the answers, 
but this is not the time to get them from you. Very well. 

I do not know now whether this concerns you or not, but it might 
be a problem. It is always a good tactical operation to strike an 
enemy when he is in process of change. If you are at division com- 
mand and the other fellow is bringing in a division, you send up 
patrols to find out what they are, how long they have been there, if 
your intelligence is not too good, but that is the time to strike a divi- 
sion on its flank, or if it is an army operation or a whole front. In 
other words, when there is a condition of change going on, you pre- 
sume the enemy is in a state of flux and is not “at his best, generally 
speaking. 

Now you may find yourself in the same position in answering this 
question. If you are, just say so. 

From the language of your statement in the last page, “During this 
period of tr ansition for the Army when tremendous scientific advances 
are being made.” We are neither fish nor fowl. We are halfway 
between things. We are ina very delicate position generally speaking, 
are we not? Would this not be the time to strike according to the 
War College classes? 

General Macruper. I do not think so, sir. We are laying down a 
club and picking up a shotgun. In other words, we are becoming 
much more powerful in this period of transition. So I do not feel 
that this would be the time to strike. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know as much about it as you do, so that is 
why I disagree. I would think the contrary from what little I have 
heard and know, but we cannot go further into it now. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. General, on page 2 of the statement read to 
the committee this morning you say: 

The best deterrent to local wars appears to be our ability to react forcefully 
and immediately. It is for this reason that we have taken the logistic mission 
of being able to support fully—that is, to equip, supply, and maintain—the forces 
that we might wish to commit to a local war together with such allied forces 
as we might wish to support in such a war. 

What is a local war in this sense of the word? Is it any war short 
of a global war? 

General Macruper. It isa war short of global war. I may expand 
that off the record. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Yes, please. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


EQUIPMENT FOR RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. Wiecieswortrn. On page 3 of the statement, you say: 


By the procurement of conventional equipment that we propose to carry out, 
we seek in peacetime to fully equip the active Army and those units of the 
Reserve components that would be required earliest in war. We seek to be able 
to provide adequate training equipment to the remaining units of the Reserve 
components. We seek to eliminate critical shortages in our reserves of equipment 
and supplies for the United States Army forces that are expected to be overseas 
and in action in the early part of a general war, and to insure that the remainder 
of the Army, both the active and Reserve components, will have adequate train- 
ing equipment. The procurement funds we are asking in fiscal year 1958, if made 
available, will permit us to meet these objectives. 
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Does that mean the funds you are now requesting will enable you to 
eliminate all critical shortages in reserves of equipment and supplies 
for those forces during 1958? 

General O’Newx. With minor exceptions. There will be certain 
things not fully in production such as in engineer and communications 
equipment for which we have substitute items. For the items available 
the answer is “Yes.” 


MODERNIZATION OF TRUCKS 


Mr. Wicereswortu. I noticed in the figures you gave this morning 
among other things an item for the modernization of some 5,000 
21%-ton trucks at $37 million. If my arithmetic is correct, that means 
about $7,500 per truck. 

Either on or off the record, what is contemplated in that modern- 
ization ? 

General Macruper. We have many old trucks in which we have a 
high degree of attrition and which cost us a considerable amount for 
maintenance. They may have been rebuilt several times. We seek 
to buy trucks from new production to eliminate these very old ones, 
most of which were bought in World War IT. 

Mr. Wicc.ieswortH. Does modernization simply mean maintenance, 
is that correct? 

General Cassevant. I think the heading of the chart may be mis- 
leading. 

Mr. Wicoieswortu. Is this for the purchase of brandnew trucks? 

General Macruper. It is. The trucks now coming off production 
are the same model we are buying this year, yes, that is correct. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. This item is for the purchase of new trucks? 

General Macruper. This is for the purchase of new trucks. 


BASIS FOR UNIT COSTS 


Mr. WiccieswortH. The unit costs you give us all through the charts 
are based on what? 

General Macruper. I believe on the costs we are now experiencing 
in the same model, which we are ordering now. 

General Cassevant. $7,100 per vehicle. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Speaking generally, with regard to all the 
unit costs for the various items in this program, are they estimates or 
are they based on actual experience, or are they based as of some date 
in the past or some recent date or what is the basis? 

General Cassevant. Based on recent prices. In the case of trucks, 
it is actual contract price. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I am not limiting my inquiry to trucks. I am 
including the whole program presented to us this morning. 

General Cassrvant. All our production figures are current prices. 
General O’Neill pointed out this morning some categories which were 
subject to adjustment. When we finally iron out the details of what 
we want, that is. But the pricing we have quoted here is not far from 
what we will actually pay. In most instances it is the identical price. 

Mr. Wicc.ieswortH. How good are the estimates of unit costs in this 
case ? 
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General Cassevant. They are very good. As I say, where we 
bought before it is a perfectly good price based on experience. Let’s 
take the Nike Hercules. We are buying the Nike Hercules as a new 
item, but this is based on experience with the Nike Ajax, a perfectly 
valid price. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. The general statement was made that prices 
were rising. I did not know whether these figures you have given us 
were based on experience or whether they were based on some estimate 
of what prices would be at a future date. 

General Cassevant. They are based on what we expect to pay for 
them out of the money we get out of fiscal year 1958 appropriations. 

General Macruper. I believe the point you are seeking to have us 
answer is this: Have we increased our estimated prices because we 
may think the price level next year is going up? 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. Yes. 

General Macruprer. The answer to that is “No,” sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I think Mr. Sikes asked for budget figures for 
a number of years. I am not sure just what his request embodied. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


What was your unobligated balance as of June 30, 1956? 

General Lawron. The unobligated balance on June 30, 1956, was 
$2,525 million, approximately. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. $2,525 million. Of that, how much have you 
obligated as of some recent date? 

General Lawton. I believe General O’Neill gave that figure, which 
was $541 million on the 31st of December. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. What unobligated balance do you anticipate 
as of June 30, 1957? 

General Lawton. June 30, 1957, we anticipate $1,577 million. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Unobligated ¢ 

General Lawton. Unobligated; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. You will have available $1,577 million, plus 
$583 million, if the pending request is approved, which is $2,160 
million. That would leave you about $700 million to carry over un- 
obligated into fiscal 1959. 

General Lawton. In 1959 we expect to carry over $815 million. 
You have to take into account the MDAP reservation, MDAP orders, 
and the deliveries on MDAP, which will take place during 1957, sir. 
{ can put in a table that will bring it up to date, or I will be glad to 
explain the differences we have in the carryovers. It gets quite com- 
plicated on MDAP reservations and MDAP orders, sir. 

Mr. WieciesworrH. Is the MDAP included in these figures? 

General Lawron. It comes into the gross moneys in the P. and P. 
appropriation, 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. In the obligation figure? 

General Lawton. Not in the $1,394 million, because we do not have 
orders for 1958 as yet, but it is included in that $1,576 million which 
we expect to carry over, of which $1,177 million is what you might 
ov cash and $400 million is in the MAP reservation area, the military 
aid area. 
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Mr. WiccLeswortu. I think you see the picture I want here, and 
I wish you would put in a table to clarify that picture, including 
the MDAP items. LC 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. There is always a change in the mili- 
tary-aid program from what we estimate, for what we do. As it comes 
up here the ald program is not firm for 1958. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. You can give us an MDAP figure for 1956. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. J; 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. And the estimate for 1957 and perhaps an esti- 
mate for 1958. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieetesworrtu. All right. 

Mr. Forp. Do I understand such a chart will go in the record ¢ 

Mr. Wiceteswortrn. Yes. You can give us a table, can you not? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Procurement and production, Army—Unobligated balances 





| Other than mili- Military 
Total tary assistance | assistance 
| fund reser- fund reser- 
} vation vation 


June 30, 1955_- 





| 
$4, 126, 275, 497 $747, 977, 182 


$4, 874, 252, 679 








June 30, 1956_- 2, 524, 767, 286 | 2, 136, 052, 983 388, 714, 303 
June 30, 1957_- 1, 576, 865, 286 1, 177, 234, 656 399, 630, 630 
EY BIE bd écinctiakuveed babe smasiodamhimmdcaebeeial $15, 865, 286 565, 266,656 | 250, 598, 630 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Flood referred to the fact that the public should 
have more information. I agree to a certain extent to that, but much 
of the information as it relates to our military I do not think the public 
wants or requires or should have. I do feel that, as we are doing here, 
we as the elected representatives of the people should have the informa- 
tion which we are getting, and in most of these items that is just about 
as far as it needs to go. I have not received one single, solitary letter 
wondering about Nike or other defense items. 

Of course, a lot of the people are curious, but I think there is a limit 
to how far we can go in making public statements so that “the people 
may know” and at the same time making available to a lot of other 
people who are not members of our public the information which they 
so much desire to have so readily. 


CUTBACK OF CONTRACTS AT SUNFLOWER ORDNANCE PLANT, KANS. 


I do not know whether you know it or not, but I can point out the 
fact that the Sunflower ordnance plant, Government-owned but oper- 
ated by Hercules, is located in my district. In the last week or so 
there has been a notice that there will be a cutback of some 300 em- 
ployees. Of course, not only those employees who are being “riffed” 
are concerned, but the other employees still on the payroll are con- 
cerned as to the future. I do not care to take up time now, but if one 
of you gentlemen could prepare me a statement as to why the contracts 
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with Hercules at Sunflower, Kans., are being cut back it might better 
enable me to reply to some of my correspondence. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
(The information requested has been furnished the committee.) 
Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford? 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. General Magruder, last year in the hearings when you 
were discussing the proposed fiscal year 1957 budget for P. and P. 
you indicated that about 10 percent of the obligational authority would 

e for conventional equipment, about 10 percent for industrial mobi- 
lization, and about 80 percent for new types of equipment. The testi- 
money also indicates you felt that would be about the program for 
fiscal year 1958. 

Is that the situation in fiscal 1958 ? 

General Macruper. I think we went perhaps a certain amount 
heavier in fiscal 1958 for conventional equipment than that forecast 
would indicate, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you mean fiscal 1957 ? 

General Macruper. No, sir. In fiscal 1958 we are putting more 
than 10 percent into conventional equipment. We have made many 
improvements in what we call conventional equipment. As a result, 
our older stocks are obsolescent in many areas and we can have much 
more effective conventional equipment than we had before. 

We are also finding that we have been spending perhaps more 
operations and maintenance appropriation money in rebuild and 
repair than was economical. In other words, the rebuild work has, 
if anything, been carried beyond what would be the most economical] 
todo. It would be cheaper to buy a new item and not spend so much 
money on rebuild. 

We are not firm on exactly the details of how much should be 
changed, but the general trend is going to be that we would do better 
to buy certain additional newer items instead of trying to keep the 
very old items still operating. 

The list that I had on chart No. 7, which we called modernization 
of other conventional equipment and started off with the 244-ton truck 
and went down through a considerable amount of engineering equip- 
ment, is the result of that, sir. That engineer equipment has been 
used for a long time. It is possible to keep it operating, but we do 
not think it is economical to keep it operating. 

In addition, we find that engineer equipment, having been bought a 
little each year, has put upon us the burden of maintaining a tre- 
mendous number of makes and models. This means a tremendous 
stockage of spare parts in our system. 

I think we will be able to save money over all. Though we may 
spend more procurement and production money in this area, I think 
we will spend less operations and maintenance money in this area. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be fair to say that in fiscal 1958 with the pro- 
curement and production obligational authority you are seeking you 
will improve the capability of your conventional equipment because of 
this approach you are using? 
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AMMUNITION STOCKS 


Mr. Forp. Last year we had some discussion about the conventional 
ammunition situation involving mobilization reserves. You stated, 
and I believe General Palmer before you, that we had a certain mobi- 
lization reserve for our own forces and it was not sufficient to carry 
for an extended period of time any drain by our allies in case of an 
all-out conflagration. It was indicated, however, in the testimony 
that the ammunition situation for our allies was improving in fiscal 
1956. 

Is that situation going along in the same way in fiscal 1957? 

General Macruper. I cannot give you an accurate answer. I will 
have to give you an estimate, sir. 

We have secured additional deliveries of ammunition so that prob- 
ably the stockage of ammunition in the hands of our allies is greater 
than it was a year ago. On the other hand, within the foreign aid 
program our offshore procurement of ammunition is going down. 
Less money is being put into it this year than in previous years. As 
a result the activity of the production base overseas is going down. 

Of course, the readiness position is a function partly of the stocks 
on hand and partly of the condition of the production base. I think 
the stocks on hand have improved. The activity of the production 
base has reduced considerably. So I would say that the status is not 
greatly changed. 


EQUIPMENT FOR WEST GERMAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Forv. What will be the impact of what I understood would 
be a procurement of approximately a billion dollars worth of military 
equipment by the West German Government from us, ‘primarily ? 

General Macrouper. We expect to provide most of the Army types 
of equipment from existing stocks, sir. This permits us to supply 
the goods promptly, whereas if we were to place it on order it could 
well be 2 years before it was delivered. It has the advantage to us 
that we deliver our current equipment. We then hope to buy with 
the reimbursements either improved equipment which would be com- 
ing off the line 2 years hence, or, if we sell a type of equipment that 
we feel we do not need in the long-range Army, we can put that money 
into some of the list, that General O’Neill read, of the items we would 
have liked to have had this year but were not able to obtain with our 
funds. So when and if we make a sale to the Germans, we will first 
consider if we must replace these items in our own stocks. We will 
weigh the list of items we would buy to replace, in kind, our own 
stocks against how badly we would like to have some of this list of 
additional items that we were unable to buy with the appropriation 
we are asking for. We hope that we will be able to get some of those 
additional items as the result of this sale without really depreciating 
our inventory of items that still retain their full combat value. 

A sale such as the one to Germany has one other great advantage, 
which is when we sell our own stocks and are then able to place 
orders on our own industry to replace those stocks, we are able to keep 
some of the production base operating that we would otherwise have 
to close down. So we would like very much to make the sale. 
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Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that this is an instance where 
there will be actual foreign government funds not coming from us 
through the foreign-aid program. Isthat correct ? 

General Macruper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us a forecast of what your best estimate 
would be, as to such an agreement coming to fruition? Is there any 
date set ? 

General Macruver. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is it reasonable to expect that a sizable portion of this 
billion dollars in procurement by the West German Government will 
come to fruition in fiscal 1958 ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General O’Netru. I believe, sir, that billion dollars includes Air 
Force equipment too, sir. We can only speak to the Army part, sir; 
the particular part that General Magruder spoke to. 

Mr. Forp. Is this specific program about which we have been talk- 
ing reflected in your reimbursements or the figures General Lawton 
quoted earlier ? 

General Macruper. No, sir. 

Mr. Forn. It would be over and above those figures ? 

General Macruper. That is correct. 

Mr. Forn. In other words, if this does come to fruition in fiscal 
1958 you will have a greater amount of flexibility in your program for 
the procurement of anything new or modern that you might want 
put on order. 

General Macruper. Assuming we can get the funds reapportioned 
to us, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. Released from the Bureau of the Budget ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 


AVAILABLE FUNDS FOR 1957 AND SUCCEEDING FISCAL YEARS 


Mr. Forp. The testimony last year indicated that during fiscal year 
1957 you would have approximately $600 million in unobligated avail- 
ability on hand over ahd ake what your program called for for any 
contingency or emergency that might arise primarily from this reim- 
bursement situation. As I gather from the testimony here today you 
would have something about that figure in fiscal 1958, perhaps more, 
depending upon the German picture. 

General Lawron. It could be more if we get the German deal 
through, sir. At present it would appear we would have $815 million 
at the end of 1958, sir, to go into 1959. 

Mr. Forp. Some of which would be available during fiscal 1958; is 
that correct ? 

General Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. Forpv. Which would be sort of a cushion for any contingency 
or emergency ? 

General Lawton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you would not require congressional 
authority to obligate that if something came up where you had to 
do it? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. It would not require Congress to meet to 
give us an appropriation, but the committee could do it. 
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Mr. Forp. That is the point I wanted to make. 

General Lawron. There would be $565 million in that category, as 
opposed to the $666 million we talked about last year. 

Mr. Forp. $565 million ? 

General Lawron. $565 million we would actually have. $251 mil- 
lion of that $816 million is anticipated earnings. 

General O’Nem1. Which would not become available, sir, until 
during 1959. 

General Lawton. Fiscal year 1959. Those anticipated reimburse- 
ments that are due or to be earned in 1959. 


TURNOVER AND OBSOLESCENCE OF INVENTORIES 


Mr. Forp. The testimony over the last several years has indicated 
that you intended to turn your inventory over, I think, in a 14- to 
17-year cycle. Is my recollection correct in that regard ? 

General Macruper. You are correct that we feel th: ut. our equipment 
on the average becomes obsolete in about 14 years, sir. We do not 
intentionally turn anything over because it is 14 years old. We just 
feel that on the average for long-range financial planning that our 
equipment will become obsolete in 14 years. 

Mr. Forp. Using that figure in past years, vou have had a schedule 
of what you needed i in the way of obligational authority and expendi- 
tures each year in order to keep your inventory modern or at the 
point where it would keep our Army at the proper point of prepared- 
ness. Does the fiscal 1958 pogram fit into that pattern ? 

General Macruper. I do not think it does entirely, sir. We are 
now seeking to develop to what degree we ought to rely on stocks on 
hand and to what degree we should rely on our production base. We 
are also studying the current rates of obsolescence. 

Finally, we must consider the possible duration of a war which may 
well be shorter than heretofore. We are reorganizing the Army and 
therefore changing the level of equipment. TI am not as firm in my 
own mind as to how much stock we ought to have as I was a year or 
2 years ago. We are therefore more concerned with bringing in the 
new weapons, feeling that requirements for our older weapons will 
reduce as these new ones come in. We are not sure of the desirable 

ralue of our inventory nor of what it is going to be in the long-range 
future. 

As long as we had a clearly established set of requirements that 
would give us full readiness we could plan for many years in advance. 
Our required inventory is not as clear cut as it was before. We are 
not so sure, with the new weapons coming in and the older weapons 
going out (because a new weapon usually replaces the old) of what 
the desirable inventory is now or what it is geing to be in the future. 
So we have tried to do what I sought to outline in the statement Gen- 
eral O'Neill gave for me this morning. We are seeking to meet cer- 
tain minimum requirements in readiness of conventional types of 
equipment and also to bring in the new weapons. 

Mr. Forp. Which would indicate to me that we are in this period of 
transition, so you cannot use the old standard charts or thinking of 
the past in looking at the future. 

General Macruper. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Forv. In view of several of the statements made in your pre- 
pared text, such as: 

We are accepting a reduction in our conventional weapons as we phase in the 
new weapons which wholly or partially replace them. 
And in view of some of the questions that have been asked by others 
on the subcommittee I would like to be specific about an area, just 
as an example, which is almost identical with the question that I 
asked last year during the hearings. 

The discussion was with reference to our state of readiness for a 
type of war comparable to Korea. I asked this question: 


What is our situation today equipmentwise compared to the time we entered 
the Korean war? 


And your answer was: 


We believe we can adequately support an operation such as Korea from the 
very start, sir. 


I then asked this question: 

To a better degree than we did at the time of Korea? 
And your response was: 

Yes, sir. 


How does the fiscal 1958 picture fit into that kind of a specific 
situation ? 

General Macruper. I would say we had substituted for Korea what 
we consider a more probable type of small war. With the fiscal 1958 
money we will be prepared to support such a war from the beginning. 
That was my most basic requirement in preparing this budget. 

Mr. Forp. And this budget does take care of that situation as you 
foresee it ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Mahon? 


POSSIBLE BUDGET REDUCTION 


Mr. Manon. General, the President, the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget have urged us to seek 
diligently to reduce the budget if such could be done on a reasonable 
and practical basis. It appears that if we should grant the money 
for production and procurement you would have a carryover at the 
end of fiscal 1958, according to present estimates, of $815 million, 
Is that figure correct ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any overriding, compelling reason why we 
should appropriate during this session of Congress the $583 million 
required in this budget ? 

neral O’Nemu. May I answer that, sir, please ? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

General O’Netu. The $815 million, sir, is misleading, in that the 
figure of $261 million becomes available at various times during 1959, 
so that it is not ready at the start of the year, sir. 
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NEED FOR PREFINANCING OF PROCUREMENT 


We have held the position, sir, that we need the funds for 6 months 
of procurement to start the year so that our contracting can be on an 
even basis during the year, because of the time of year the money 
is qyonopriated to us and apportioned to us. It is some time along 
in the fall, sir, before we have the actual money. In order to do an 
efficient job of procurement we cannot stop our procurement right on 
the 30th of June, sir. We may have a contract all ready to go. 

We have always said, sir, we need 50 percent of the money. Actu- 
ally this year, sir, considering taking out that $251 million, our actual 
availability, sir, will be somewhere a little over $500 million, sir, 
which is a little more than one-third, instead of the one-half which 
we have felt necessary in the past. We have arrived at that and tried 
to hold that down just as low as we can, sir. 


ABILITY TO OBLIGATE DURING 1957 


Mr. Manon. Would you readily agree that in all probability the 
unobligated balance carried forward after the end of fiscal 1958 will 
be greater than $815 million? I ask that question in the light of 
funds obligated up to, say, December 30, 1956. 

General O’Nemu. May I say this, sir: Our bigger contracts always 
come in the latter half of the year, sir, because of the length of 
time needed for negotiation. We spoke this morning of negotiation, 
We will obligate our full funds this year, sir. 

Additionally, one reason in the past there has been an increase in 
the availability of funds is because there has been deobligation as a 
result of the Korean war. We are down to the point where the only 
deobligations that come up now are normal price changes. We are 
not canceling contracts, sir, the way we did before. 

Mr. Manon. How much had you obligated of the fiscal 1957 money 
or funds available in 1957 on December 30 or the latest date? 

General O’Netiu. $541 million, sir. 

Mr. Manon. $541 million ? 

General O’Neru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How much does that leave you to obligate for January, 
February, March, April, May, and June? 

General O’Nem. Our total is $1,655 million in direct obligations, 
About $1.1 billion, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You seriously tell the committee you will obligate 
those funds? 

General O’Netu. We believe we will, sir, based on our performance 
in other years, where the big contracts, the ones that have to be 
negotiated over long periods of time, come up in the latter part of 
the year. The funds we obligate early in the year, sir, are by and 
large for the commercial-type item, and the ones we have had to 
finish up at the end of the previous fiscal year and did not get 
finished, sir. ‘ 

Mr. Manon. What have been your reimbursements to date or as of 
any late date? 

neral O’Netzu. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I have that, sir. 
I have the amount of deobligations this year, which amount to $42 
million. Thus, our actual as opposed to net direct obligations are $42 
million more, or about $583 million, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. That figure would be significant and yet is not taken 
into account in this budget request, I believe ; is it ? 

General O’Nettu. The deobligation, sir ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General O’Nettt. Yes, sir. We have estimated deobligations this 
year, sir, at not to exceed $100 million. 

Mr. Manon. You think that isa pretty good estimate ? 

General O’Netrt. Yes, sir. As I say, sir, we are past the point 
where we are deobligating on a large scale because of the cessation of 
hostilities in Korea. 

Mr. Manon. As to reimbursements, how significant is that figure? 
How big would it probably be ? 

General O’Nremu. The figure for the full year, sir, as scheduled now 
is $245 million, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You think that is the best figure you can come up 
with ? 

General O’Ner. Yes, sir. A major portion of that has not been 
made available to us yet, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, what year are you speaking of ? 

General O’Nettx. Fiscal 1957, sir. 

As a matter of fact, we have apportionment requests pending now, 
sir, for both MAP and other reimbursement. I think our total reim- 
bursement to date is $95 million. 

General CassEvant. That is the total expected, of which we now 
have in $45 million. 

General.O’Nettz. $45 million of the $95 million reimbursement. we 
have received so far this year, sir, is for MAP. 

General Cassevant. Mr. Chairman, may I add something? 

Mr, Manon. Yes, sir. 

General Casspvant. I would like to add something which may give 
you a better picture here. We quoted actual fiscal records in this $541 
million. We actually had obligated as of the end of December some 
$610 million which, of course, is not reflected because of the lag in the 
fiscal reporting, but so far as our contract offices are concerned, we 
had actually obligated and signed contracts for $610 million. 

We did eighty-four-million-and-some-odd dollars in January, and 
we are about ready right now to sign one large contract for $146 
million. So, we are really at a point of being nearer something over 
$800 million obligated rather than $500 million, and this is because 
there is a time lag between the actual signing of the contract and the 
recording in the fiscal books. 

Mr. Manon. Is that with one company ? 

General O’Net. That is on Nike procurement. 

Mr. Manon. It is contracts like that which, during Mr. Sike’s ques- 
tioning, I was seeking to elicit some sort of opinion on as to profits and 
how many people have contracts like that where at times we furnish 
part of the equipment and they do not deserve a very high percentage- 
wise rate of profit. 

General CassEvant. This particular contract happens to be with a 
company where the profit factor has been gone over some several 
times in several places, and I believe that an agreement has been 
reached that the profit factor is fair and reasonable. The company 
itself is presently attempting to come in with an even better price. 
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Mr. Manon. It is not quite clear to me just what is the relation- 
ship of this money which you say would probably be collected from 
the Government in sales of our military equipment and the figure 
of $1 billion which I believe was used. 

General Lawton. The $1 billion for Germany will not all be Army. 
A good portion of that will be Air Force, I believe. 

Mr. Manon. What is the estimate of the Army’s portion ? 

General O’Nenw. The firm figure now, sir, is $250 million. The ad- 
ditional items previously mentioned by General Magruder could run 
between $200 million and $300 million. 

Mr. Manon. Have you taken that into account in requesting these 
funds for production and procurement ? 

General O’Netu. No, sir, because we will have to use that for direct 
replacement for those stocks, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You will not replace those stocks; will you ? 

General O’Nem Yes, sir. We may have a direct replacement for 
them, sir, or a newer item. 

General Lawton. We would be disposing of that many assets of 
ours which we should replace. Otherwise, our readiness in some areas 
would go down by the value of those stocks that we sell. 

Mr. Manon. Would those items which you sell the German Gov- 
ernment be more or less surplus to our requirements ? 

General O’Nemu. No,sir. You recall this morning, sir, I mentioned 
the fact that we have reached the place that we do not have a surplus. 
That is why we have to be sure when we furnish anything now to 
MAP or otherwise. that we have the production all set up to replace 
it either with that item or with a better one of the same nature. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. It is my general feeling—maybe it is just my feeling 
and vou might not agree it could be substantiated— that this appro- 
priation request could probably be reduced by two or three or four 
hundred million dollars without actually reducing your program for 
fiscal 1958. 

General O’Neru. Well. it would have the effect, sir, of very mate- 
rially suspending or slowing down procurement in the early months 
of the year. 

Mr. Manon. In the early months of what vear ? 

General O’Nettt. In the fiscal year 1959, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That isa long way off. 

General O’Nett. Yes, sir. 

We are basing this on experience, sir, of other years, and of the 
necessity for carryover. 

Mr. Manon. Could the reduction be made with the specific under- 
standing that it would not curtail your program, and it would not be 
felt until fiscal 1959, which would be after July 1, 1958? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, may I say something at this point? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Forp. I think the problem we are running into is the result of 
two conditions: First the effects of the Korean war. It was termi- 
nated and there were large unobligated balances available which 
have continued to be available despite the fact that the Army on at 
least one occasion and maybe one other has voluntarily given up 
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certain obligation authority. Secondly, this problem of reimburse- 
ment where I think the Army has been more plagued, if you wish, 
‘than some of the other services, with the funding and the financing. 
‘Over the years Mr. Sikes and myself and the others on our panel 
have always, I think, understood the problem and we have had the 
assurances of the Department of the Army people, General Magruder 
and his predecessor, that it was not so much the obligational avail- 
ability which was there but rather the expenditure that would be 
the criteria during the next fiscal year, plus what would be obligated 
in the forthcoming fiscal year. It has been our experience that they 
have always lived up to and abided by whatever program they pre- 
sented for obligation and expenditures. So, I for one, have not been 
so concerned as I think you, perhaps, are about the conditions we see 
in the books. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I would like wherever possible to reduce appro- 
priations that do not have to be made in order to encourage the tax- 
payer and follow a good practice of careful scrutiny of requests for 
funds by the executive branch of the Government. 

I just wanted to raise that question. I can pursue it further at a 
later date. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Mr, Chairman, may I ask a couple of questions / 

Mr. Manon, Yes, 


AMOUNT OF OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY AVAILABLE FOR 1957 


Mr. WiccteswortH. We were told that the unobligated balance of 
June 30, 1956, was $2.525 billion. In looking at the chart given us by 
the Department of Defense there is added to that figure an item of 
$583,488,000 under the heading “Reimbursements,” giving a total 
availability of $3,108,255,000, that is available for fiscal 1957. 

Is not that the correct figure for the availability for the year as a 
whole? 

General Lawton. The figure that we have at the present time, sir, is 
$2,525 billion, which we are carrying forward into 1957. Then, in 
anticipated reimbursements, based on orders to be received in fiscal 
year 1957 we expect from the MAP, that is, military assistance pro- 
grams—for common item orders $382 million. From all other sources, 
and that is the other services and other governmental agencies, $570 
million, making a total estimate obligation availability of $3,477 
million. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. $3,477 million ? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. We expect our obligation of $1.9 million 
to give us a carryover into fiscal year 1958 of $1,577 million, $1,177 
million which you might say is cash, and $400 million is in the MAP 
program, and represents anticipated reimbursements. It is not money 
that we have but we will collect it in 1958 or possibly later. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Now, one other question on this German sitta- 
tion: 

NEED FOR REPLACING STOCKPILE B FOR GERMANY 


It is my impression that we have in effect had a stockpile which 
has been set aside or earmarked specifically for the arming of the 
German forces for some time; have we not ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; there has been a so-called stockpile B. 
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Mr. WiccteswortH. Why should we replace that stockpile after 
we turn it over to Germany- 

General Macruper. May I speak to that point, sir? 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Yes, sir. 

General Macruper. There are two separate methods by which Ger- 
many is receiving equipment. The first is through the military aid 
program in which there is a stockpile you mentioned. That is already 
turned over to the military aid program and is being delivered to 
Germany. This is not involved in our appropriation this year. 

The second area is a specific Government-to-Government negotiation 
by the Germans in which the military aid program is not concerned 
and in which the German Government is seeking to purchase with 
their own funds certain stocks from us. It was of the reimbursement 
from that sale about which I was speaking before. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Let me ask you this question : 

We propose to make collection of dollars for equipment furnished to 
Germany, as per previous testimony here, and I would like to have 
a little background on this negotiation and a statement as to whether 
or not we could do more of this sort of thing in supplying additional 
equipment to other countries. 

General Macruper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. My whole thought here is that for the Army, the Navy 
and the Air Force, I would like to have in the back of my mind the 
statement by the man who said that there is nothing, perhaps, greater 
than a tight budget to encourage efficiency of operation, and economy, 
with the taxpayers’ dollars. 

I am not thinking of cutting the Army procurement program. I 
am thinking of a more businesslike ee to the proposition from 
the standpoint of economy. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Srxes. I have one or two additional questions which I would 
like to ask at this time: 

What will be done with Nike-Ajax when it is superseded by Nike- 
Hercules ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BUDGET FOR MISSILES AND AVIATION 


Mr. Srxes. Have you given us a breakdown on the actual amounts 
for missiles and the actual amounts for “Aviation” in this budget ? 

General Maeruper. The actual amounts for_missiles ? 

Mr. Manon. Your statement gave a very broad outline, I believe. 

General Macruprr. The program figures were given in the first 
chart, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. It indicated two-thirds for missiles and aviation. 

General Macruper. I mean in chart No. 1 of my statement, that 
General O’Neill read this morning, I have it broken down as follows: 

Surface-to-surface missiles and rockets, and soon. That is the pro- 
gramed amount in that area, sir, and it goes on down through the 
other general areas. 

Mr. Manon. This table cannot be put in the record; can it? 
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General Macruprr. No, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. What missiles among these which we are discussing 
cannot be transported by air with present facilities? I include mis- 
sile launchers as well as missiles. 

General Macruper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF FACILITIES CLOSED DUE TO CHANGES IN CONVENTIONAL 
AMMUNITION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Stxes. What use will be made of the facilities closed as a result 
of changes in conventional ammunition requirements ? 

General Macruper. I will prepare a statement on that and insert it 
in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


WHAT USE WILL BE MADE OF FACILITIES MADE SURPLUS BY CONVERSION FROM CON- 
VENTIONAL EQUIPMENT AND AMMUNITION ? 


The Army policy has been, and is, that the missions of industrial facilities 
will be modernized in accordance with developments in weapons and equipment. 
However, these facilities continue to be justified, based on production require- 
ments of the current approved war plans. The Army continues to have require- 
ments for conventional ammunition and equipment, and many industrial facili- 
ties are based on these requirements. 

The following factors are considered in assigning retention priorities to 
ammunition plants and works: 

(a) Physical characteristics of the plant. 
(bo) Production requirement. 

(c) Production capability. 

(d) Versatility. 

(e) Accessibility of raw materials. 

(f) Availability of labor. 


(Further classified information was furnished to the committee.) 
Mr. Srxes. What is the nature of Redstone targets? 


General Macruper. I would like to furnish that off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


LEAD-TIME REQUIREMENT FOR MISSILES 


Mr. Srxes. What is the lead-time requirement on Redstone for 
procurement and production ? 

General Macruper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Is the lead time on the other missiles shorter than that? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. For all of them? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir; because this is the biggest one, sir. 


AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to submit for the committee, if 
you cannot place it in the aad, the kind of planes and the number 
of planes that you wish to buy. 
eneral Macruper. I think I can give you that. 
(The information requested follows :) 


AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


The current fiscal year 1958 program for aircraft plans for the procurement of 
a total of more than 400 aircraft, consisting of utility and cargo fixed-wing air- 
craft, and 4 types of helicopters (reconnaissance, utility, light cargo, and medium 
cargo). 
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This program will be revised when the aircraft requirements, based upon the 
planned reorganization of Army divisions, corps, and Army forces, are finalized. 


AMPHIBIOUS EQUIPMENT 


General O’Newu. Mr. Sikes, may I give you a piece of information 
which you asked about, with reference to amphibious equipment ? 

Mr. Sixes. Surely. 

General O’Nem. In floating equipment, this year, we are spending 
$2 million in fiscal 1958 as opposed to $1.2 million this year. Construc- 
tion equipment is $44 million as opposed to $15 million this year. 
Both of those are useful in the area of amphibious operations, but that 
$2 million, of course, will be largely user test items. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. You have been quite 
helpful to the committee, and this will conclude your presentation for 
the time being. 

General Macruper. May I express my appreciation for the courtesy 
and consideration with which we are always received by this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


Monpay, Fepsruary 11, 1957. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
WITNESSES 


HON. CHARLES S. THOMAS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 

ADM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

GEN. RANDOLPH McC, PATE, COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 

HON. WILLIAM B. FRANKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

REAR ADM. WILLIAM G. COOPER, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER OF THE 
NAVY 

REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

CAPT. JOHN S. McCAIN, DIRECTOR, PROGRESS ANALYSIS GROUP, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

COL. ROBERT C. WALTON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER TO ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF (LOGISTICS), HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES 
MARINE CORPS 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Manon. We will begin our hearing on the Navy today. We 
are pleased to have you before us. 

We plan this year to have more of our hearings before the full 
panel in order that all of us might get a better picture of the entire 
defense setup. 

What is your plan of presentation this morning? 

Secretary THomas. I have a statement, sir. Admiral Burke has 
one, and General Pate also. If we could, we would like to read those 
and then be interrogated to any extent you like. 

Mr. Manon. You would like to have all three statements read? 
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Secretary Tuomas. I would think so, if it is acceptable to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Secretary THomas. “The cover the different facets of the program. 
I will speak more onan, 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. Captain McCain has a presentation, too, which 
we would like very much for him to give. 

Mr. Manon. What is that all about ? 

Admiral Burke. A set of slides, sir, showing the Navy as a whole, 

Mr. Manon. That fits into your presentation ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes, sir. en we give you our statements 
with that 1 think it will give you a good overall picture. 

Mr. Manon. Very good. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF THE NAvy 


Secretary THomas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will speak to 
the Navy budget more from the standpoint of budget philosophy; 
Admiral Burke will then speak to the details of the Navy budget 
itself. 

First, I believe it is absolutely essential that the United States 
maintain a strong, virile economy. Our economy is a bulwark to the 
free world and if it were destroyed, or even seriously impaired, it 
could well set up a chain of reactions that might result in our losing 
the war, so to speak, without ever a fired a shot. 

I agree with the expressed philosophy of the President who once 
said that “* * * while we must never put dollars above the security 
of the United States, it is essential for the welfare of the country that 
we maintain a sound economy.” 

As I see it, we have to choose between two basic appraisals of the 
world situation. 

First, if we believe that our country is going to be attacked or forced 
to go to war in the near future, we should immediately go to full 
mobilization, This would cost approximately $100 billion per year 
and would result in heavy deficit financing. If war did not occur, 
3 or 4 years of such expenditures might bankrupt the country. 

The other appraisal is to be prepared for the long period of so-called 
cold war—in this case, to have a high state of immediate readiness 
and an acceptable degree of future modernization ; to properly balance 
both of these, readiness and modernization, and to live within our 
means. 

Living as we do at the peak economy in our history, and with our 
present heavy debt, I strongly believe that unless we do live within our 
means we will be faced with the gravest difficulties. 

I also believe that we can never completely indemnify ourselves 
from all dangers. In national defense as in life itself, we must take 
reasonable calculated risks. 

The problem that has plagued the military services over the years 
has been the wide range of their appropriations and the resulting 
fluctuations in operations. The expansions, the contractions, the open- 
ing up the closing down—this is always a costly procedure. 

In more recent years, the Department of Defense has taken a long- 
range planning approach for the services, developing a level program 
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of expenditures. Stable budgets of this type have allowed us to 
plan ahead and better expend our money. This, together with the 
many new and modern management systems that have been intro- 
duced, unquestionably have given the country a sound and strong 
defense. 

This is the basic philosophy under which the 1958 naval budget has 
been developed. 

I would now like to review with you briefly recent events and others 
of the last decade as they relate to the Navy. By so doing I think 
we can establish a perspective of how this 1958 budget program fits 
into the overall pattern. 

If you will review the history of the Navy and Marine Corps during 
our lifetime—World War I, World War II, Korea, Indochina, the 
Tachens, Taiwan, and more recently Suez—you will realize that in 
any crisis, whether active or preparatory, the Navy and Marine Corps 
have always been the first or among the first needed and have always 
been used. In my opinion, this will be just as true in the future as 
it has been in the past. 

Whether our Armed Forces merely deter war, fight a large war, 
or a small one, the need of a Navy and Marine Corps is increasingly 
there. 

Tf it is a limited war, the need is obvious. If it is a global or nuclear 
war, the Navy with its potent mobile airbases, with their sovereignty 
and their freedom of action, could well be the balance of power. 

I, myself, think of the Navy and Marine Corps as a constructive 
deterrent to war, as a prudent investment for peace. 

In any crisis or in any type of war, the Navy must be able to 
control the seas and that as all of us realize could be very difficult with 
the Soviets having over 450 submarines. 

Here are a few of the problems which face the Navy in preparing 
a budget. 

With our country’s worldwide commitments, our ships are literally 
deployed all over the world. These commitments require many more 
men and ships than would at first be realized. 

At the same time, the Navy and Marine Corps are undergoing a 
revolution never before equaled in their history. In other days, the 
transition from sail to steam, from wood to steel hulls, from smooth- 
bore to rifled guns, were made one at atime. But today, all at the same 
time, we are going from oil to nuclear power, from guns to missiles, 
from gunpowder to atomic weapons, in the air, from subsonic to super- 
sonic airplanes, and from landing craft to helicopters for the Marines. 
The cost of this transition is fantastic. 

A World War II submarine cost some $5 million. A nvclear- 
powered submarine today costs about $45 million. In World War IT, 
a 5-inch shell cost a hundred dollars. A single Terrier missile, in- 
cluding spares, costs about $62,000 today. The Navy’s most ad- 
vanced fighter plane in World War IT cost about $120,000 each, in- 
cluding spares, whereas a comparable fighter plane today costs about 
$1,200,000, including spare parts. 

It can easily be seen that with such costs, proper balance has to be 
struck between readiness and modernity. 

In my opinion, the Navy and Marine Corps budget takes all of the 
above factors into consideration. First, it gives our country a high 
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state of immediate readiness and an acceptable degree of future 
modernization; second, it accepts a paneatiiie degree of calculated 
risk; and, third, this Navy budget lives within the framework of our 
present national economy. 

The budget being recommended to you today, therefore, is designed 
to continue to support a balanced Naval Establishment, which we 
consider can and must meet the world situation we face today and 
tomorrow. 

I am recommending for your approval new obligating authority 
amounting to $10,517. million for the Department of the Navy for 
fiscal year 1958. The amount being requested is about $500 million 
greater than authorized by Congress last year. Our request at this 
time does not include funds for military construction. This important 
program, so essential to providing the operational facilities most 
urgently needed by our modern Navy, will be transmitted to you at 
a later date. 

Broadly comparing our funding plan with last year’s, you will note 
that the most significant increases occur in the areas of operations 
and maintenance, and for the procurement of new aircraft, ships, and 
guided missiles. This emphasizes our endeavor to maintain the post- 
ure of readiness required today, while taking advantage of the added 
strength and ability that technological progress is making possible for 
the immediate future. Programwise, the highest priority and em- 
phasis continues to be placed on improving attack capability, anti- 
submarine warfare and fleet air defense. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The fiscal year 1958 budget contains funds for a Navy begin and end 
strength of 675,000 officers and men, including 6,500 in the officer can- 
didate categories. The Marine Corps begin and end strength will be 
200,000 officers and men. 

OPERATING FORCES 


During fiscal year 1958, as in the present year, we plan to operate 
about 980 ships and about 9,700 Navy and Marine Corps operating 
aircraft. We will also have 3 marine divisions and 3 marine air 
wings now equipped with a variety of atomic weapons to contribute 
to the versatility of our worldwide effective striking power. Our 15 
active attack carriers serve as the powerful core of our mobile task 
forces. With their attached aircraft, and supporting ships, they are 
able to be at hand in any troubled area in the world to protect the 
interests of the United States. The most recent example of this was 
the presence of the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean during the recent 
Suez crisis. At the time of such crises, the availability of ge 
and self-sufficient military organizations, such as the Sixth Fleet, 
invaluable. 

During fiscal year 1958, 23 new ships will join the fleet, among them 
the Ranger, a Forrestal ty pe carrier, 5 conventional destroyers, 3 ocean 
minesweepers, 4 ocean escorts of latest design, 6 tank landing ships, 
2 nuclear and 2 guided-missile submarines. We will also augment 
the fleet with 10 converted ships. These include the carrier, Midway, 
1 guided-missile cruiser equipped with the long-range Talos missile, 
an attack transport, a seaplane tender equipped to handle the newest, 
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large-type seaplanes, and 6 escort picket vessels to augment the early 
warning net at sea off the coast of the United States. The striking 
power of the Navy will thus be enhanced by the addition of the new and 
modernized aircraft carriers and support ships. The delivery of the 
new high-performance jet aircraft in quantity to the fleet is now well 
adv: unced. Such aireraft as the A3D, A4D, F8U are capable of the 
highest performance in speed, altitude, range, and striking power. 
Vertical envelopment helicopters, nuclear submarines, guided- missile 
vessels, as well as the amphibious ships, are added factors to maintain 
our mobile and versatile naval and marine forces deployed and ready 
for immediate action in event of conflict. 

By the end of fiscal 1958 the Navy will have 3 nuclear submarines 
operating with the fleet as regular units. One of these, of course, is 
the Nautilus, which after 2 years of operations and over 55,000 miles 
of steaming is being refueled for the first time. The outstanding 
performance of the ‘Nautilus has been most gratifying. We are in- 
deed progressing toward the day when the major combatant ships in 
our fleet, plus other ships which would attain a distinct advantage, 
may be nuclear propelled. 

We now have new weapons in service use for our high performance 
aircraft in the form of guided missiles, such as the Sidewinder and 
Sparrow I, that can be used in air-to-air combat. Some of our newest 
ships in the fleet are equipped with the latest missiles such as Terrier 
and Regulus to better provide a defensive and an offensive capability. 

The cost of maintaining and operating the Naval Establishment 
will be higher in fiscal year 1958. Today’s tempo of fleet operations 
and training wears out our ships faster—especially the ante ships, 
which compose a proportionately large part of our fleet. Keeping 
them fueled and in an acceptable state of repair and material readi- 
ness is reflected in increased operating and maintenance costs. Main- 
taining the combat effectiveness of the new and more complex ships, 
aircraft, weapons, and equipment is also expensive. Labor costs in 
our Shore Establishment too have increased in spite of our continu- 
ously effecting every practice of good management. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Almost 40 percent of our fiscal year 1958 budget request is in the 

-ategory of major procurement with the most emphasis being devoted 
to the procurement of the ships, aircraft, guided missiles, and combat 
equipment which will speed up the shaping of a nuclear-powered 
jet-guided missile Navy and Marine Corps. 

Obligational authority amounting to slightly above $1.5 billion is 
required in order to build 19 new ships and to convert 12 existing 
ships of various types. The amount requested reflects the increased 
costs of applying nuclear power and guided missile capabilities to 
ships. Our fiscal year 1958 program has been carefully considered 
with costs and requirements as basic factors. It must, of necessity, be 
only an increment of our long-range program. The types of ships 
chosen for construction meet only our most urgent requirements. 
They will incorporate the latest proven new equipment, weapons and 
technologies, so essential to our future combat effectiveness. 

We are now in a position where we can put nuclear power into a 
large warship—an aircraft carrier. The nuclear reactors that go 
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into this ship will have been tested and be available to meet the 
proposed construction schedule. This ship will have many advan- 
tages: It will be able to operate almost indefinitely without refueling; 
its cruising speed will be top speed; the absence of stacks will enhance 
the Aexibility of handling and operating aircraft; the space formerly 
used for ships’ fuel can now be used for aircraft fuel, thus increasing 
the time she can operate her aircraft without replenishing aviation 
as. 

Our destroyer types are the workhorses of the fleet, capable of 
executing many types of offensive missions. A great proportion of 
our destroyers were built in World War II and are becoming over-age 
at the same time. We are, therefore, devoting special emphasis to 
their replacement. In fiscal year 1958 we are requesting funds to 
build 5 destroyers and 8 frigates. All of these new ships will be 
armed with guided missiles. They will still have the antisubmarine 
capability, but the added feature of being equipped with guided 
missiles. The 4 submarines being requested are all to be neuclear 
powered, 3 with guided missle capabilities and 1 as a developmental 
submarine especially configured for antisubmarine warfare. All four 
will have the efficient A/bacore type hull. Also, one new amphibious 
helicopter landing ship is being requested to further augment the 
capabilities of the Marine Corps’ vertical envelopment program. 

The conversion program includes 3 cruiser converstons for guided 
missiles, 1 attack carrier conversion, 1 escort carrier to serve as a 
seaplane tender, 3 auxiliaries for ocean survey ships and 4 Liberty 
ships to be radar picket station ships. 

The increase of funds for guided missile procurement is in conso- 
nance with the Navy’s emphasis on missiles as a proven service 
weapon. Our increased production of in-service missiles, as well as 
the introduction of improved weapons will enhance the combat capa- 
bility of the fleet. 

New obligational authority in the budget we are requesting today 
will provide for a procurement program of over 1,200 new high per- 
formance aircraft. These aircraft, plus those funded in prior years, 
will provide a modernized inventory of aircraft to equip our carrier 
fleet. They will also necessarily replace attrition and wear-out of 
aircraft through calendar year 1959. Our request also includes funds 
for the initial production of several new models. The new models 
are required to keep the naval air arm in a state of modernity for 
future years. We are constantly striving to maintain an airpower 
in the Navy that is capable of supporting the various and diversified 
missions assigned to us in the most effective, yet most economical, 
manner possible. 

RESERVE COMPONENTS 


We are pean to strengthen our Reserve training program 
especially by the orderly construction of new facilities. Our program 


in fiscal year 1958 is aimed at raising, as expeditiously as possible, the 
proficiency of every individual in the Reserve units to the levels 
required for mobilization readiness. New facilities will be a stimulat- 
ing incentive for more active participation by Navy and Marine 
Corps reservists in the training program, as well as providing better 
training through the use of modern equipment. Funds being requested 
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in this essential program contributing to the Navy’s readiness amount 
to $229 million. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The results of our previous research and development programs are 
increasingly evident in form of the newer weapons and equipments 
now being provided to our naval forces. Our request for funds in 
fiscal year 1958 is about the same as last year. The highest priority 
will be devoted to development of a fleet ballistic missile, antisub- 
marine warfare and fleet air defense. There must be no diminution of 
effort toward bringing future developments which affect the security 
of the Nation closer to reality. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I consider that the budget request being submitted 
by the Department of the Navy for fiscal year 1958 is a sound and 
properly balanced one. It is an end product after many stages of 
careful analysis and review in which Admiral Burke, General Pate, 
and I have personally participated. It will fund a naval program 
which is both balanced and long-ranged, yet which meets a variety of 
military contingencies. Approval of the amount requested will, in my 
studied opinion, enable the Navy and Marine Corps to perform the 
tasks entrusted to us in support of a strong program for national 
security. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. That completes my state- 
ment. 

“t Manon. That isa good statement. You may proceed, Admiral 
Burke. 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiral Burke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity to discuss 
the importance of the Navy with you and to present our budgetary 
requests for fiscal year 1958. 

We fully support the President’s budget. It is an overall balanced 
budget, balanced among the services and balanced within the services. 

We are confident that this Navy budget will give us the maximum 
in naval power for every dollar requested. It is a solid budget which 
has been repeatedly reviewed to make sure it includes only the most 
essential items. It is a minimum budget. 

Our defense team system under civilian authority is a typical 
American system. It is an effective system. It supports our foreign 
policy and provides the means for an adequate defense. A strong 
Navy is an increasingly important part of that defense team today. 

The primary mission of the Navy is to control the seas in order 
to project our military power wherever necessary and to defend the 
United States from attack through the seas. Control of the sea 
enables the United States to fight overseas. It enables us to maintain 
our first line of defense overseas. 

The immediate tasks which will confront the Navy in any war are 
tremendous. 

The Navy’s first task will be to attack the aggressor from the sea. 
We must destroy those forces at the enemy’s bases which might be 
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used to launch attacks against the United States or against our ships. 
The mobile, well-dispersed striking forces of the Navy are a very 
important part of our country’s total deterrent power, as well as the 
primary element of the Navy’s capability to control the seas. 

Control of the seas enables the United States to defend itself from 
attack through the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean areas. The Navy’s role 
in defense of continental United States assumes greater urgency as 
Soviet power continues to increase. The Navy is responsible for the 
seaward extensions of our continental early warning systems. But 
even more important is the defense provided by the offensive power 
of the Navy at sea. Every enemy plane, every submarine, every ship 
we destroy at sea or in enemy territory reduces the means for direct 
attack on our homeland. In this nuclear-missile age, a powerful 
Navy operating offensively is an indispensable part of the defense of 
continental United States. 

Offensive naval forces will furnish direct combat support to our 
own forces overseas and to our allies. In case of war, our overseas 
forces will require immediate support in order to survive and continue 
to fight. They will need direct naval combat support by naval air- 
craft, guns, and missiles. Men, weapons, fuel, aid equipment must be 
redeployed, positioned, and brought in by sea to maintain the combat 
capability of the forces already there, to replace casualties and to 
augment the forces in the areas of heavy fighting. Control of the 
sea is essential to the performance of these tasks. 

In the Mediterranean, Greece, and Turkey, for example, depend 
for their survival on continuous support by sea. The Middle East can 
be kept free only so long as we are able to provide support by sea. 
The freedom of Western Europe itself depends upon a secure southern 
flank. 

In event of general war, it would be a hard fight to stay in the 
Mediterranean. Nevertheless our naval forces must stay there. The 
whole allied position in southern Europe, north Africa, and the 
Middle East depends on the Navy’s ability to control the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The free nations of Scandinavia, Western Europe, and the British 
Isles depend upon secure sea communications for survival. The fate 
of Japan, Taiwan, south Asia, the Philippines, and Australia hinges 
on our ability to keep the Communists confined to their land perim- 
eters in Asia. Control of the seas, right up to the very shores of 
Europe and Asia, is essential to survival of the free world nations. 

The main burden of controlling the seas and denying their use 
to an enemy falls on the United States Navy. It is mandatory that 
the United States maintain a navy powerful enough to act alone since 
Allied navies will probably be heavily engaged in urgent tasks in 
local waters near their own shores. 

The Navy is on hand in overseas areas where trouble is likely to 
develop, ready to take any kind of action that may be in our national 
interest. Such actions may involve protection or evacuation of our 
citizens, furnishing air cover and combat support to friendly forces, 
protection of friendly shipping, interdiction of unfriendly shipping, 
or redeployment of combatant forces. The ability of the Navy to fight 
quickly, its readiness to take necessary action immediately at the 
scene of trouble, is of utmost importance in confining and winning 
limited wars. 
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In Korea in 1950 the Navy was called upon on short notice to re- 
deploy our own combatant forces from one battle area to another. The 
Navy was able to do this because we were in the area in sufficient 
strength to secure control of the sea and to secure control of the air 
in the combat area. 

In times of tension, powerful naval forces cruising in international 
waters and showing the friendly flag of the United States in nearby 
ports exert a stabilizing influence for peace. They are a very positive, 
on-the-spot deterrent to aggression. 

In its continuing efforts to keep the peace, the Navy remains in con- 
stant readiness in critical areas overseas, prepared at all times to 
operate in direct support of United States foreign policy. 

One of our great concerns in event of trouble overseas is for the 
protection of American citizens abroad. In the recent Middle East 
crisis some 3,000 American citizens were evacuated on very short 
notice under the direction of the commander, Sixth Fleet, principally 
by the naval forces under his command. 

In the face of these worldwide responsibilities, which rest upon the 
shoulders of the Navy—the threat to control of the sea is reaching 
formidable proportions. The Soviets understand the importance of 
seapower. Their clear intent is to isolate the United States from our 
allies and prevent us from projecting our military power overseas. 
They have an unprecedented shipbuilding program which is continu- 
ing unabated. They have built more warships of all types since 
World War II than all the rest of the world combined. They now 
have over 450 submarines. They have a powerful shore based naval 
air arm. They may be expected to exploit mine warfare wherever 
possible. 

The Soviet Navy conducts rigorous year-around training exercises 
at sea under all weather conditions. Soviet naval air, surface, and 
submarine units conduct extensive training in coordinated operations. 
The tempo of their training has been increasing. The Soviet sub- 
marines now make long cruises at sea. 

Soviet sailors are proficient, resolute, and aggressive. Special privi- 
leges, careful indoctrination and higher living standards have estab- 
lished fine esprit de corps in all branches of the Soviet Navy. The 
Soviet Navy now has a clear sense of purpose. 

The expanding ability of the Soviet Navy to dominate the sea ap- 
roaches to Europe and Asia poses a difficult problem for the United 
tates Navy. Our mission to control the seas is becoming increasingly 

difficult. 

To meet this threat the United States Navy is developing powerful 
new weapons and equipment. I believe we lead the world in the de- 
velopment of guided missiles—and in the development of nuclear 
power. We have new high performance naval aircraft—aircraft 
which will be able to meet the best an enemy has. 

For example, we have the A3D Skywarrior a heavy attack plane 
which can carry nuclear weapons to targets over a thousand miles from 
their mobile carrier bases on the high : seas. We have the A4D Sky- 
hawk light attack plane. In the F8U Crusader we have an excellent 
interceptor aircraft. It is a superior fighter. It is better than any 
fighter aircraft the Russians now have. ~ We have surface-to-air and 
air-to-air guided missiles of such accuracy that it has been necessary 
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as an economy measure, to take special precautious in target practice 
to reduce the number of drone targets destroyed. 

We are developing an intermediate range missile, the fleet ballistic 
missile, which can be launched from ships against any targets which 
need to be hit. 

We have nuclear power in the Nautilus. It is operating with phe- 
nomenal success. We are building our first nuclear-powered surface 
ship; a guided-missile cruiser which was approved in our fiscal year 
1957 program. We are requesting funds in this budget for a nuclear- 
powered carrier. We expect nuclear-power reactors will soon be avail- 
able for installation in other types of surplus ships. 


NAVY'S FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET 


The Navy’s budget for fiscal year 1958 represents an increase of 
about $500 million over the budget for fiscal year 1957. It, there- 
fore, takes into account the increased cost of things. We have done 
everything possible to reduce the funds requested. The budget will 
permit us to maintain the minimum forces necessary to perform the 
essential functions required of the Navy. The budget is based on 
the concept of immediate readiness and the necessity to provide an 
increment of our most critical future needs. 

As in all budgetary decisions, there is an element of risk involved. 
That risk I think is acceptable provided the concept upon which the 
budget is based is fully recognized. If we are suddenly confronted 
with an international situation requiring heavier commitments more 
money may be needed to insure that our capability for sustained opera- 
tions is not impaired. 

The procurement of guided missiles, aircraft, and new ships in sub- 
sequent years must be at a rate sufficient to insure continued mainte- 
nance of a Navy of the required strength and modernity. 

Modern equipment is expensive but it is indispensable. In war, the 
advantage lies with the side having the better weapons. We must 
change from guns to guided missiles, from short-range to long-range 
underwater detection equipment, from manual computing devices to 
automatic computing devices, from subsonic aircraft to supersonic 
aircraft, from conventional power to nuclear power and make many 
other similar advances as rapidly as possible. 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 PROGRAMS OPERATING FORCES STRUCTURE 


The planned operating force structure for fiscal year 1958 will con- 
sist of about 980 active ships, including 15 attack carriers, and about 
9700 operating aircraft. The number of active ships and operating 
aircraft will be held approximately level through fiscal year 1958. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The Navy will begin and end fiscal year 1958 with a military per- 
sonnel strength of 675,000, including 6,500 midshipmen, naval aviation 
cadets, and enlisted officer candidates. 

New weapons and technological advance are not sufficient by them- 
selves. The Navy is only as good as its personnel—both active and 
reserve. 
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The adequacy of personnel strength cannot be judged solely in terms 
of numbers. Quality, state of training, operational readiness, moti- 
vation, and permanence of personnel are factors which must be applied 
to gross numbers to get net worth. The Navy is determined to raise 
these factors to the optimum in order to realize maximum effectiveness 
within the present force level. 

We have been greatly assisted in improving the permanence of per- 
sonnel by the service legislation of the past 2 years: The Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1955, the Survivors Benefits Act, the dependents’ 
medical care bill. These have improved the overall reenlistment rate 
but to date they have not produced first term reenlistment rates ade- 
quate for optimum stability and effectiveness of enlisted structure. 
Consequently, we will continue in 1958, as in 1957, to replace large 
numbers of men whose enlistments are expiring, with untrained re- 
eruits. As in 1957, we expect to meet this replacement need wholly 
with voluntary 4-year enlistees and enlisted reservists who apply for 
2 years’ active duty. We do not anticipate the use of the Selective 
Service System to meet our enlisted procurement needs. 

A serious problem which will remain unresolved as we enter fiseal 
year 1958 is the low experience level of the Navy. A higher experience 
level must be achieved. Any lowering of this level decreases the com- 
bat readiness of the Navy while increasing the personnel training costs. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 


The Navy Ready Reserve objective of 530,000 officers and men will 
be reached during fiscal year 1959. 

The drill-pay portion of this objective is commencing to level off to 
the presently approved ultimate strength of 155,000. In fiscal year 
1958 there will be a modest increase in the drill-pay program from 
about 144,000 to about 150,000. By this leveling off, the Navy will be 
able to be more selective in enrollments and thus further improve the 
quality of the drilling program and the entire Ready Reserve. 

Emphasis will continue on practical and team type training. More 
afloat training is also planned. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


Constant readiness is the key to success in carrying out emergency 
operations on short notice. Operations and maintenance funds pro- 
vide directly for our current readiness. They furnish the means of 
operating and maintaining our ships, aircraft, and facilities. 

The heightened importance of the Navy in support of our foreign 
policy has generated an increased tempo of operations which has a two- 
fold effect on material. It wears out our ships quicker and it permits 
less time to be devoted to maintenance and to modernization. Opera- 
tions and maintenance are interdependent. Although the condition of 
material readiness of the fleet is satisfactory, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to keep itso. The advancing age of the ships, the eumu- 
lative effect of austere overhauls of past years, and the continuing rise 
in costs of labor and materials are causing significant increases in the 
cost of overhauls. The Navy is continually seeking means of improv- 
ing the efficiency in these areas. 
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Our ability to respond effectively in the recent crisis demonstrates 
that our current readiness is high. I believe that, for fiscal year 1958, 
by careful management the Navy can maintain its high standard of 
readiness. 

Operational training will continue at the same rate as during the 
current year. Intertype exercises will be limited because of deploy- 
ment commitments and international exercises. 


RESERVE FLEET 


Ships of the reserve fleet have been classified according to their use- 
fulness on mobilization. A number of them are no longer suitable to 
meet the needs of modern warfare. 

Their further retention would utilize resources otherwise available 
to maintain and operate the active fleet. Therefore we are going to 
request from the Congress authority to dispose of the unsuitable ships. 

Our reserve fleet modernization program has recently been revised. 
It is now planned to restrict the modernization to only those ships in 
the reserve fleet needed for antisubmarine warfare. This modification 
will be limited to the installation of improved underwater detection 
devices and communication equipment on antisubmarine warfare 
types. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


The military construction program for fiscal year 1958, to be sub- 
mitted to Congress at a later date, provides for the most urgent 
facilities to meet the needs of our operatin ig forces. 


Our shore facilities are lagging behind the requirements for sup- 
porting our operating forces. Airfields for both active and reserve 
urposes are inadequate to accommodate jet aircraft which require 

onger and stronger runways. We need new facilities for storage, 
issue, assembly, repair, and maintenance of fleet guided missiles. 
Nuclear submarines have deeper drafts requiring additional dredging 
at some submarine bases. 

These, together with essential overseas operational facilities, con- 
stitute 95 percent of the funding requested for fiscal year 1958. The 
remaining 5 percent will replace some deteriorated structures haz- 
ardous to the health and safety of personnel. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Our research and development program will be at about the same 
monetary level as last year. This program emphasizes three areas— 
antisubmarine warfare, striking power, and fleet air defense. 

To counter the threat posed by enemy submarines, we are conduct- 
ing a vigorous program in antisubmarine warfare. We must improve 
our ability to locate and destroy enemy submarines. 

In addition to the development of aircraft, air-launched missiles, 
and other similar weapon systems, we are developing the fleet ballistic 
missile. This is our largest research and development program. This 
development was formerly an Army and Navy project with the Army 
developing the missile and the Navy developing the shipboard launch- 
ing and guidance equipment. As reoriented by the Secretary of 
Defense, the Navy is responsible for the new fleet ballistic missile, 
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Polaris. This fleet ballistic missile will use a solid propellant. It 
will be suitable for installation on both nuclear-powered submarines 
and surface ships. 

Integral with this program is a requirement for a highly accurate 
navigational system. For this development we must conduct much 
oceanographic research. 

In fleet air defense we are emphasizing the development of long- 
range search and acquisition radars, controlling mechanisms, and data 
computers. 

Basic research has proven to be the key to many of our subsequent 
developments. This will be continued at approximately the present 
level of effort. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


The future combat effectiveness of the Navy is dependent upon 
providing the operating forces with modern equipment. To do this, 
the Navy must have an annual increment of aircraft-and guided 
missile procurement, and shipbuilding which will permit maintaining 
the Navy at an effective degree of modernity. 

The funds we are requesting in fiscal year 1958 for aircraft pro- 
curement will purchase approximately 1,200 new aircraft of the types 
most essential to our operating program. About two-thirds of these 
will be high-performance, jet-carrier aircraft of fighter and attack 
design. The remainder will consist of over 250 jet trainers, carrier 
airborne early warning aircraft, helicopters for the Marine Corps, 
and a small number of experimental aircraft for evaluation. 

For fiscal year 1959, there must be, as this year, another careful 
determination of the delivery rate best suited to our Navy require- 
ments, with adequate funding for this purpose. 

Ninety-two percent of our aircraft procurement dollars in the fiseal 
year 1958 program will go toward the purchase of combat aircraft; 
the remaining 8 percent will be for jet trainers to improve the caliber 
of the training of our naval aviators who are slated for fleet jet com- 
bat squadrons. 

We are not requesting funds for further procurement of the P6M 
Seamaster in fiscal year 1958. The production of this high perform- 
anee long-range-attack jet seaplane previously funded is being 
stretched out so that the cause of the crash of the second one which 
occurred in November can be eliminated in the production models. 
This will result in a longer evaluation period before further expansion 
of the production program. The design of this aircraft is good. We 
are convinced that the faults have been identified and can be corrected. 
The seaplane weapon system offers ere advantages such as 
mobility and independenc e from foreign bases for its oper rations. .We 
expect to continue this development. 

A second area of major procurement is guided missiles. For fiscal 
year 1958 the program is modest, although a substantial increase over 
the curt rent fiscal year. It will emphasize readiness by the procure- 
ment of air-defense missiles: the Sparrow and the Sidewinder for air 
to air, the Terrier and Talos for surface to air, and a small number of 
surface-to-air Tartars for evaluation. 

The Navy has had great success with its guided missiles. Our mis- 
siles are maintained and operated entirely “by naval personnel. Our 
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new missiles are performing better and further ahead of schedule than 
we had reason to anticipate. 

We are converting cruisers to missile ships and are building guided- 
missile destroyers, because guns are no longer effective against modern 
aircraft. We are converting to a guided-missile capability as fast as 
we can. This introduction of missiles into the fleet is progressing 
rapidly. In the next 3 or 4 years our capability will be significantly 
increased both defensively and offensively. The operating forces dur- 
ing this period will play an important role in perfecting the weapons 
and developing employment techniques. Greater procurement of mis- 
siles will be necessary in future years as more installations reach the 
fleet. 

A third area of major procurement is shipbuilding and conversion. 
It is a key program for maintaining a modern combat effective fleet. 

For many years we have been able to maintain the strength and 
effectiveness of the Navy by exploiting the assets on hand at the end 
of World War II. During this period we built a minimum number of 
new ships. Most of the ships we had at the end of the war have been 
retained and are well preserved. Those required in the active fleet 
have been modernized whenever possible. 

We have made major conversions on 17 carriers, 8 cruisers, and 62 
submarines since World War IT. 

These conversions and modernization efforts will continue, but we 
are rapidly approaching the point where it is neither practical nor 
economical to convert many of the remaining ships. 

For example, the strength of submarine pressure hulls deteriorates 
with age. This limits the diving capability of older submarines to 
shallow depths and makes them of little use in modern warfare. 

In the case of aircraft carriers, combat effectiveness also goes down 
with age. But in addition to that, their combat effectiveness depends 
upon their ability to operate modern aircraft. 

We must now substantially increase the rate of building new ships. 

From 2 to 414 years is required to build a new ship. To determine 
where we are going in ship construction, we must look ahead to the 
time when the ships we authorize now will join the fleet. We are 
continually studying this situation to determine the optimum com- 
position of the combat-effective fleet required in the years ahead. 

The most important ship in this program is the nuclear-powered 
aircraft carrier. 

The attack carrier is now and for the foreseeable future will continue 
to be the backbone of the Navy’s offensive strength. It is the primary 
weapon system to control the sea. It isthe means by which we can gain 
the local air superiority essential to any naval operation. It is a self- 
sufficient mobile airbase which permits us to project our military 
power overseas to any trouble area. 

The carrier is a flexible instrument of seapower with a variety of 
weapons which can be quickly adjusted to meet the needs of any mili- 
tary situation. 

In order to meet our responsibilities in general war, limited war, 
or cold war, a minimum of 15 modern, combat-ready, attack carriers 
are required. In general war. all 15 will be immediately committed to 
combat operations. This will allow no margin for backup purposes. 

In limited war, a powerful carrier force will be required at the 
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scene of trouble, probably for an extended period of time. At such 
time we must also keep forces deployed and ready in other potentially 
dangerous areas, just as during the Suez crisis it was important that 
the 7th Fleet be ready for immediate action in the western Pacific. 
With only 15 carriers available, these required deployments will stretch 
our available forces to the utmost. 

Under present cold-war conditions we keep a minimum of six car- 
riers continuously deployed overseas in support of our national- 
security policy. The requirements for training and for maintenance 
and a at regular intervals result in very tight schedules for 
the remaining nine not deployed. In cold-war situations our copes 
forces must be ready for immediate combat, but such continued alert- 
ness without combat is not easy to maintain day after day, month 
after month. Without the stimulus of combat, the morale and keen 
alertness of our personnel must also be considered in determining the 
length of time any one ship should remain overseas. 

Many converted World War II /’ssex class carriers are included 
within our present force of 15 carriers. These ships are wearing out. 
They will become less effective as the latest types of high-performance 
aircraft enter the fleet. 

Modern aircraft are big. They are fast, they are heavy. Car- 
rier aircraft are no exception. Modern aircraft require much more 
powerful catapults then were needed during World War II. 

In the 1965 period only the Forrestal class and the three Midway 
class ships will be able to operate all the modern aircraft included in 
attack carrier air groups. To maintain 15 modern attack carriers, 
we need 1 new attack carrier each year to provide a total of 12 
Forrestal class. With the 3 Midway class carriers, this will give us 
a total of 15 at that time. 

We have entered the era of nuclear propulsion in ships. We have 
already applied it to submarines. A contract for a nuclear-powered, 
guided-missile cruiser has been let. We must continue to exploit 
nuclear power to improve our combat capability in the attack carrier. 
Technology indicates it is entirely feasible and practical. 

The actual operation with nuclear power in submarines developed 
advantages which we had not anticipated. These included greatly 
increased maneuverability, much improved control and ease in 
handling. We expect that nuclear-powered surface ships will likewise 
demonstrate many advantages over conventional-powered ones which 
cannot now be foreseen. 

However, there are definite advantages of nuclear power in a car- 
rier, which we can determine now. 

The ship can steam indefinitely at high speed. This will give us 
greatly increased mobility and tactical flexibility, both valuable assets 
of the carrier force. 

Replenishment periods will be shortened and reduced in number. 
ue will decrease the periods of greatest potential danger to the 
ship. 

Increased supplies of aviation fuel will be possible, thereby enhanc- 
ing our strike capability. 

Many other technical advantages can be advanced for a nuclear- 
powered carrier. The absence of smokestacks and boiler-air intakes 
will reduce the vulnerability of the powerplant to battle damage. It 
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eliminates the possibility of radioactive or biological agents entering 
the ship. 

One of the very important advantages is that a “stackless” ship will 
also allow an island configuration which makes feasible the installa- 
tion of new high-performance radar. 

There are other important requirements for which this shipbuilding 
program provides an increment. 

The Navy needs a minimum of 18 guided-missile cruisers by 1965. 
Most of these will be converted from cruisers now on hand. 

One of our most urgent needs is for destroyer types. The great 
majority of destroyers in the fleet today are World War II ships. 
These ships are rapidly wearing out. It does not appear practicable 
or economical to convert them for guided missiles. 

We need to build the maximum number of anti-submarine-warfare 
types each year that our resources will permit. Numbers are very 
important in destroyer types, because there are so many things that 
they must do and so many areas that they must cover. 

We also need new a: Bustacahing They are effective antisubmarine 
ships. The missile-firing submarine is a powerful offensive-weapon 
system. 

Nuclear propulsion in submarines is a tremendous advantage. This 
has been demonstrated conclusively by the Vautilus. 

We have not been so successful with the Seawolf. The nuclear 
reactor of this ship is cooled by liquid sodium. Its design offered 
great promise of reducing the weight per shaft horsepower and im- 
proving plant efficiency. Problems connected with the use of liquid 
sodium have developed in the shipboard installation and have not 
been completely solved. The ship is now operational, but is being 
limited to 80 percent of its designed horsepower rating. This re- 
duces its speed to about 90 percent of its design maximum. We will 
delay making a decision in regard to this powerplant until more 
operational tests are completed. 

All new submarines will be equipped with nuclear power of proven 
design. 

There are great advantages to be gained in all nuclear-powered sur- 
face ships. We hope that, in the next year or so, a powerplant can 
be built which is small enough, and with enough horsepower, to fit 
into our destroyers and frigates. The cost of nuclear power will de- 
termine the rate of providing this type of propulsion in new ships. 
With a reasonable nuclear-power program, we believe that by 1970 
we will have sufficient nuclear-powered surface ships to exploit fully 
in our operating forces the advantages which result from that method 
of propulsion. 

For fiscal year 1958 the shipbuilding and conversion program pro- 
vides an increment of our most urgent needs in new ships. 

This program consists of 19 new ships, as follows : 1 nuclear-powered 
attack carrier, 5 guided-missile destroyers, 8 guided-missile frigates, 
3 guided-missile, nuclear-powered submarines, 1 nuclear-powered at- 
tack submarine, 1 helicopter assault landing ship. 

We are asking for funds to continue the conversion of ships in which 
this is practicable and economical. The conversion program consists 
of : 

One attack carrier. This ship will have the capability of handling 
present-day planes and those which will be operating from attack 
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carriers in the next few years. It will permit us to maintain our 
strength of 15 combat-effective attack carriers until it can be replaced 
by new construction. It will continue to be useful in antisubmarine 
warfare and other roles for many more years thereafter. 

Three cruisers to launch guided missiles: These cruisers will be 
equipped with TALOS and TARTAR missile launc hing systems and 
the latest antisubmarine warfare weapon system. 

Three auxiliaries for ocean survey ships: These are Victory ship 
conversions urgently needed for oceanographic survey. 

One escort carrier to be a seaplane tender: This ship is required to 
tend and support seaplane squadrons without shore facilities. 

Four Liberty ships to be radar picket station ships: These are for 
the long-term program for our continguous radar coverage at sea. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have outlined the magnitude of the tasks required of the Navy 
now and in the future—in peace or war. These tasks contribute di- 
rectly to the defense of the United States and to the support of United 
States foreign policy. I have spoken of the unprecedented threat to 
our control of the seas and something of the promising new develop- 
ments in the Navy—developments in new weapons and techniques— 
developments which will make naval forces of the future—both enemy 
naval forces and our own—more powerful. 

Our budget has been subjected to a most thorough and painstaking 
analysis over an extended period of time. It will provide for our most 
urgent needs. It will permit us to maintain siekaies versatile forces 
deployed on-the-spot in the Western Pacific and the Mediterranean. 
In these critical times of tension, the existence of powerful naval 
forces, operating overseas in direct support of our foreign policy, is 
a factor of major and increasing importance in preserving the peace 
and security of the United States. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Admiral. 


You may proceed, General Pate. 





STATEMENT OF COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE Corps 


General Parr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman and 
entlemen, in introducing the Marine Corps budget, I intend to re- 
fate my remarks to the present status of the Marine C orps, and to 
our fiscal year 1958 programs which are supported by this budget 
request. 
Those programs and the complementary funds requested have one 
pe mary purpose, the maximum support and development of the capa- 
ilities of our operating forces. In the formulation of this request, 
and in the long-review process, every attempt has been made to insure 
that we will get the greatest value out of each dollar appropriated. In 
an era of increasing costs, this has not been an easy task, but with 
the thought that the support of our operating forces is paramount, 
I feel that this has been accomplished in this budget. 
The operating forces I speak of are pr incipally our three Division- 
Wing Air/Ground Teams with supporting troops; three teams of 
combined, integrated arms, trained, and ready mentally and physi- 
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cally to fight if the need arises. The striking force of these teams is 
the sum of their components. They form the landing force compon- 
ent of the amphibious striking potential of the United States Navy. 
They are prepared to fight in a general war, a small war, or a limited 
war, but above all, they are ready to fight. alt 

On the east coast, the 2d Marine Division and its aviation counter- 

art, the 2d Marine Aircraft Wing, are located at the Marine Corps 

ase, Camp Lejeune, and the nearby Marine Corps Air Station, 
Cherry Point, N. C., in position to project their coordinated power 
into any troubled area of the Mediterranean, Near East, or Middle 
East. A battalion landing team of this division and, from time to 
time, appropriate air elements from the 2d Marine Aircraft Wing are 
maintained on station with the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
During the recent Suez crisis, this small but powerful unit was and 
still is, prepared for any task assigned within its capacity and is in 
position to do it quickly. Other units of the division were embarked 
aboard Navy transports in a matter of hours for employment when 
and where needed. A small unit was deployed to the Mediterranean 
area in Marine aircraft on a security mission in 9 hours. This was 
the Marine Corps operating as the Marine Corps should and in the 
manner in which the Congress and the American people expect us to 
operate. 

The 1st Marine Division and its teammate the 3d Marine Aircraft 
Wing are stationed close together on the west coast at Camp Pendle- 
ton and the Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro. From there, em- 
barked aboard ships of the Navy, they can contend with any emer- 
gency in the Pacific in a matter of days. 

The 3d Marine Division and the 1st Marine Aircraft Wing, the 
other half of the Air ground team are located at various bases in the 
Pacific and Far East. This team is not a garrison force, but a force 
undergoing training, continuously prepared to move out on short 
notice. Plans and work are underway to station this force, less units 
composing the ist Marine Brigade in Hawaii, on Okinawa where 
camp construction is now in progress. From these locations it is 
a easy striking distance of any potential trouble spot in the Far 

ast. 

There are, of course, other elements of our operating forces sup- 
aan this budget request. 

The Marine Corps will provide security detachments for 165 Navy 
and governmental installations in this country and abroad whose 
function or location demands the protection of military personnel. 

As in past years, Marine detachments are stationed aboard the 
major ships of the fleet. Three thousand one hundred and twenty- 
seven marines will be assigned this duty in fiscal year 1958. 

The Marine Corps will also provide 92 guard detachments in foreign 
countries for the State Department. 

Before proceeding with a discussion of our fiscal year 1958 pro- 
grams, I would like to give you a brief résumé of some important 
changes we plan for the combat elements of our operating forces in 
the next few years. I do this to keep you abreast of our current plan- 


ning and will continue to do so as the details of these plans are 
developed. 

Although many advances have been made, the amphibious doctrine 
to which we are still wed is much the same as that used during World 
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War II, that is, geared to conventional over-the-beach landing opera- 
tions. Our new vertical assault doctrine, now a reality, demands 
troop organizations which are equipped to execute this doctrine. Re- 

ess of the shape these organizations take, they must and will 
retain the same characteristics of integrated, combined arms and the 
capability of operating in conjunction with the Navy as independent 
self-sustaining forces. 

With that end in view, an exhaustive study to determine the troop 
structure and equipment that will best suit our vertical assault doc- 
trine with its characteristics of speed and mobility has just recently 
been completed. 

We are going to reorganize, but the change over will be gradual 
and calculated in the light of many factors. Our divisions will be 
more lightly equipped, more mobile and despite this more powerful 
than our present divisions. The wings will undergo certain chan 
also. All signs point to lighter, smaller, faster, self sufficient units. 
The Marine Corps will not be turned inside out to do this nor will 
our readiness be diminished. Initially we will reorganize one division 
and one wing using equipment presently available. Later conversions 
will benefit from this experience and will be coordinated with the 
prpeners and availability of equipment designed for use in the 

elicopter assault. 

Concurrent with the adoption of a new troop organization, will 
come requirements for new equipment. This conversion, however, 
will not result in the generation of excessive stocks of outmoded equip- 
ment. As far as we can now forsee, we must be able to provide logis- 
tic support for the lightly equipped helicopter assault forces across 
the beach. Furthermore, until such time as our helicopter-borne as- 
sault has reached maturity, we must maintain the capability to fight 
our way ashore. For some years the Marine Corps will have one foot 
on the water and one in the air. 

Since in the initial reorganization we will use presently available 
equipment and since materiel requirements for the new organizations 
are not yet fully determined, the fiscal year 1958 request for funds has 
been reduced. In some cases where we are sure of reduced require- 
ments we have cut back already, in others, we are suspending procure- 
ment until requirements are firm. Consequently, our request for pro- 
curement money is the lowest it has been since 1950. Next year we 
will have to ask for more money again but much of the materiel we 
have is usable and we plan to get full use out of it wherever we can. 

I have briefly given you a glimpse of what the Marine Corps is 
today, and an even briefer glimpse of what plans are underway for 
the future. I would now like to turn to the programs by which we 
will maintain the Marine Corps in fiscal year 1958. 

The total budget request of the fiscal year 1958 appropriations spon- 
sored by the Marine Corps is $942,300,000. 

First is the military personnel program. The Marine Corps will 
begin.and end fiscal year 1958 with a military personnel strength of 
200,000; 67 percent of our total budget request will be required to 
support the personnel costs of this strength. (For your information 
a statistical summary of all personnel, Regular, Reserve, and civilian, 
is attached to the copies of this statement). 
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As always, we will continue to place emphasis on personnel for the 
combat forces, our air/ground teams, to insure their continued strength 
and will take steps to insure their stability. As a result thereof, 
60.4 percent of the personnel of the Marine Corps will be assigned to 
the operating forces. ; 

We will depend completely on volunteers and will obtain as many 
long-term enlistees as we can. This will give us the type of young men 
that the Marine Corps needs and wants. The stability gained from 
these longer enlistments will promote the effectiveness of our combat 
units. 

Second is the Reserve program. Our aim here is, consistent with 
current legislation, to maintain a hard core of Ready Reserve Marines, 
trained and prepared to provide the backup and staying power for 
both the ground and air elements of our Regular forces if required. 
Emphasis will continue to be placed on quality rather than quantity. 
Funds representing 2.5 percent of the total budget request will support 
personnel costs of 323 Reserve units, both air and ground, with an 
average strength of 47,754, as well as provide training for Reserve 
Marines unable to join organized units. 

Third is the operations and maintenance program; 19.5 percent of 
this budget request will be applied to this area. With these funds 
we will insure the combat readiness of our operating forces by inten- 
sive training. It is notable that funds requested for the direct support 
of the training and operations of our ground combat elements com- 
prise 45 percent of the total funds requested in this area of operations 
and maintenance. Funds for support of air unit training and opera- 
tions are provided by the Navy. 

We have requested funds to carry out an aggressive training pro- 
gram for individuals and units. Our individual training, emphasiz- 
ing discipline, loyalty, obedience, physical fitness, and small unit lead- 
ership must continue to turn out the same capable Marines as in the 

ast. Our Fleet Marine Force units, air and ground, must participate 
in combined exercises to foster, develop, and improve their combat 
effectiveness. Each division-wing team will conduct at least one full- 
scale amphibious exercise in addition to the combined exercises con- 
ducted by subordinate elements. 

This is an age of change—change in doctrines, techniques, and equip- 
ment. The Fleet Marine Forces must keep pace with developments. 
Training and hard training is the best way the Marine Corps has 
found to do this. 

We expect to maintain facilities to provide adequate support for the 
operating forces only at the minimum. In fiscal year 1958, we will, 
as in the past, continue to seek improvement and economy in the man- 
agement of our affairs. 

Qur complement of civilian personnel which forms an integral part 
of the Marine Corps team, will be maintained at 16,875 positions, a 
level consistent with the past year. Without their loyal and dedicated 
assistance, our progress in all areas would be much more difficult. 
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Fourth is the materiel program. This is of equal importance to 
the other programs already discussed. The Marine Corps, in its role 
as a force in readiness, must maintain a high degree of materiel readi- 
ness; 10.6 percent of our budget request is devoted to this. Our ma- 
rines are ready; the tools with which they fight must be ready. 

As mentioned before, new doctrines arise, are tested, and are ac- 
cepted. From these are generated requirements for modern 7? 
ment. With huge sums already invested in equipment, this can 
a costly process, but it is not as costly as defeat. In the procure- 
ment of equipment, we will continue to exercise the greatest of care. 
Our requirements will be under constant evaluation. When a re- 
quirement ceases to exist, or whose end can be foreseen, procurement 
will be discontinued. Funds recouped will be utilized to buy ap- 
proved, modern equipment. 

We will increase our mobilization stocks only to a minor degree, 
and then only items whose use is predictable after fiscal year 1961. 
Funds in this request represent only the items we need to continue 
operating, plus an approximate 5-percent increase in our mobiliza- 
tion stock position. The Marine Corps is one of the primary ele- 
ments of our country’s ready forces. This is our job—to be ready 
to leave for any place, any time, and to gain as great an advantage 
for our country as the opportunities of our early commitment per- 
mit. When we are directed to embark on such a course of action, it 
is highly probable that we will have to engage in sustained combat 
with little or no relief for considerable periods of time. In antici- 
pation of such situations you can well understand my position that 
we be permitted to acquire and retain in our hands the materials that 
can reasonably be predicted as necessary to sustain any engaged 
forces. This is not always appreciated and it causes us some difli- 
culty in justifying our higher initial requirements when they are 
compared with those of other services. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me emphasize the fact that this budget 
request is not the result of a hasty look, but the result of a cold, cal- 
culated appraisal of the minimum the Marine Corps requires to 
operate, made in the knowledge that every dollar must count. 

The funds requested will provide for a lean but ready Marine 
Corps, capable of fulfilling its part in the scheme of national de- 
fense, and its historical and traditional role—the Nation’s force in 
readiness. Finally, I am in full accord with the President’s budget 
as presented. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of the personnel requirements of the U. 8S. Marine Corps provided for by 
the fiscal year 1958 budget 








1, MILITARY PERSONNEL 












































Percent 
Officers Enlisted | Aggregate of total 
Marine 
Corps 
! 
(a) Active duty Marine Corps: 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1958 __- wal 18, 000 182, 000 | 200, 000 [-..----..-.. 
End strength, fiscal year 1958: pie pes el EDP PE frei 
Operating forces: 
Fleet Marine Force. __- ee 7, 700 94, 344 102, 044 51.0 
I ces ep 493 15, 169 15, 662 7.8 
Ships detachments..............._____. 248 2,879 3,127 1.6 
Subtotal operating forces... ......_. 8, 441 112,302 | 120,833 60. 4 
Kt” ae alee alain Seta 5, 390 36,111 | 41, 501 20,8 
Supporting establishment____........______ 2, 729 18, 937 21, 666 10.8 
Transients, patients, prisoners........._____ 1, 440 14, 560 16, 000 8.0 
Total, Marine Corps. ._.__-- SAAT dcasns 18, 000 182, 000 20°, 000 100.0 
Average strength (man-years), fiscal year 
Bc cnthidth etd naidaduudscbuccamcnncdil 8, 001 181, 999 SOO COO 8. tsi) 
(6) Marine Corps Reserve: five Fee.) ees wi) Tees Sweet OT 
Drill-pay status: 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1958..___..______ 4, 287 2,7 47,045 pisos 
End strength, fiscal year 1958: eae fe ‘a seh: ates eee 
Nonaviation: 
6 6 cea sesthn niin ste ddasdenea 2, 495 38, 386 a nia 
I trucecet nites acids odie nanmgne-scechnaware 168 77 245 eed 
Aviation: 
a 1, 758 6, 600 8, 358 |... bs 
OU dss snc e ere koa 150. 150 
See ion 4, 571 45, 063 49, 634 
Average strength, fiscal year 1958_._.....__. ! 4 Oa £ 48, 350° 47, 754 |-- : 
Non-drill-pay status: , : 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1958.----..--.---) 24,704 | 198,706 | _2%, 470 |. .------ 
d strength, fiscal year 1958: 
ne es me eh ee 18, 838 198,786 | 217, 624 | 
Aviation - ......----------- 7,092 | 24, 262 31, 354 | 
| tina ap etn ene : 25,930 | 223,048 | 248. 978 | 
Average strength, fiscal year 1958.___......- 25, 283 211, 581 236, 864 
2. CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
IVB | Others Aggregate 
$$$ | —___—__—__| —___— ced Lape 
Field: « “i 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1958. _ _. aes 4, 708 10, 678 15, 386 
End strength, fiscal year 1958_......._- 4, 769 10, 708 15, 477 
Average strength, fiscal year 1958 !_ .- 4, 712 | 10, 667 15, 379 
6) Departmental: 
” "Oeain strength, fiscal year 1958-_- 1, 494 16 1, 510 
End strength, fiscal year 1958. - -- 1, 480 | 16 1, 196 
Average strength, fiscal year 1958 1, 480 16 | 1, 496 


1 Includes 491 man-years of employment funded by the Marine Corps but employed at activities not 


under Marine Corps management and exeludes 1,160 man-years of employment at Marine Corps-managed 


activities that are funded by other governmental agencies, 


General Pare. Thank you very much, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Captain McCain, you made a good impression on us 
last year. at 
Captain McCary. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF CapTaIn McCain 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Navy is honored 
to have this opportunity to present its role as regards the security of 
this Nation and the security of the nations of the free world. We are 
going to discuss today specifically the ever-increasing importance of 
the Navy in this day and age, and particularly as respects mobility 
and control of the seas and what it means in this vital business of 
survival, 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how long is your statement? 

Captain McCain. About 31 or 32 minutes, sir. 

We are going to discuss today the ever-increasing importance of 
the Navy, particularly as regards mobility and control of the seas in 
the interests of peace. 

In strength lies security. Never before in the history of the country 
has sea power meant so much. 

Soviet Russia is now embarked on a course which, if successful, will 
ultimately lead to world domination. She will use every trick of 
the trade to gain her ends. This will include diplomatic means, politi- 
cal and economic pressures, subversive infiltration or fifth-column 
tactics and, if necessary, she will go to war. 

We are faced with conditions over which we have little or no control. 
First are the ambitions of the men in the Kremlin and, second, the 
pr aa advance of modern weapons of which we are only a part. In 
other words, we are living in a brandnew situation in world affairs 
which demands a new kind of Navy. 

Today we occupy a position unique in history. The United States 
is the acknowledged keystone of a structure made up of some 50 
independent nations—more than half the people in the world. 

The United States is involved in the defense of some 60 nations, 
either by direct treaty or by military assistance agreements. These 
military assistance agreements do not bind the country to go to war 
but there is a strong moral obligation to do so. As you can see, the 
majority of the nations of the free world border on the oceans which 
means that our Nation in the execution of its national policy needs a 
strong Navy comprising ships, planes, and men to do a job which, in 
many aspects, is peculiar to naval power alone. 

For the first time, too, we face a potential enemy of vast resources 
whose program for world domination is spaced in decades—and who 
looks on the United States as the continuous and most formidable 
obstacle to the attainment of his ambitions. In carrying out his 
program of world domination Soviet Russia will use every trick in 
the boos He will, try to achieve these ends through economic, politi- 
cal, or diplomatic means, infiltration, subversion, fifth-column tactics 
and, if necessary, will go to war. It makes no difference which 
method or combination of methods he uses, the important fact is that 
if he is successful he divides the free world into small and vulnerable 
areas. 

The Navy must face the realities—of constant crises and threats of 
war (since V-—J day there have been more than 20), of localized or 
limited shooting wars (in the past 6 years there have been more than 
10), and the possibility of all-out nuclear war (which could be 
launched in a matter of hours). The inevitability of all-out nuclear 
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war is open to some question. If such should occur, it might lead to 
mutual extinction which means that a third and uncommitted power 
would then be in a position to rise to leadership in world affairs. 

Never before has naval leadership had to look so far into the future 
and yet be ready to meet a flash from trouble spots all over the world. 

Today the Navy has more jobs to do—of greater variety, in more 
widely scattered areas, of more immediate impact on world affairs 
and involving more nations than ever before in naval history. _ 

Diplomatic pressure can be applied with the Navy with the nicest 
degree of control and timing without committing the country to war. 
The Navy and Marine Corps run the entire gamut from a mere 
demonstration of force to all-out nuclear war. They can fight either 
with equal facility with the same weapon systems. 

The Navy operates in every medium—on the sea, with surface 
vessels equipped with the latest guided missile weapon systems. 

Under the sea, the U. S. S. Nautilus has exceeded our fondest hopes 
in operational capabilities. She has steamed over 60,000 miles without 
the need for refueling. 

In the air, the latest type of high performance, modern aircraft are 
now flying from our carriers. 

On the land, through the medium of amphibious operations in 
coordination with the United States Marine Corps. 

The Marine Corps have been the pioneers in amphibious operations 
the world over. With the Navy they have developed a new concept 
known as vertical envelopment. In this concept the first assault waves 
are landed by helicopter behind the enemy’s lines. This is the am- 
phibious operation in answer to the atomic age. 

The Navy must be ready and able to fight—from the seas, from 
under the seas, in the air, along the coastlines, and even deep inland. 
The Navy’s ability to fight is a means for insuring peace. 

The Navy exerts a positive influence in the interests of peace. 

Ever since we proved in Korea that we would shoot, Communist 
forces have been unwilling to tangle with our naval forces that were 
on the spot and ready. Under the very guns of the Communists, we 
evacuated the Tachen Islands, Indochina, and United States nationals 
in the Suez area, and in each case the Communists did not choose 
to fight. 

Since World War IT the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean and the 7th 
Fleet in the western Pacific have been powerful forces for maintaining 
peace and deterring aggression. Of the many examples which could 
be cited—twice the presence of our 6th Fleet was a dominant factor 
in holding Russia back. As far back as 1948, in supporting the 
Truman doctrine, the presence of the 6th Fleet restrained the Com- 
munist thrust into Greece, and, as recently in 1956, in the Suez crisis, 
the 6th Fleet was, and remains, the dominant deterrent in this area. 

For meeting war threats, or fighting limited wars, naval and marine 
striking power is indispensable. <A fleet in being can move quickly 
and surround the trouble spots. The mobility of the 7th Fleet in the 
western Pacific enables the United States to apply pressure anywhere 
from Korea to Singapore, within a matter of 24 hours, any time it 
might be required. 

There is one unguarded area for possible Russian expansion, and 
only naval forces can checkmate such a move in time. The mobility 
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of our fleet would permit us to move, if necessary, to this area to con- 
tain a thrust through Saudi Arabia or India. 

In fact, any drive by Soviet Russia to the south or east can be out- 
flanked from the sea. In an uneasy peace, these thrusts can result 
from economic pressure, political pressure, subversion, fifth-column 
infiltration, or even war. However, our control of the seas permits 
us to take whatever action is required to counter these threats. The 
peacetime Soviet war machine is unprecedented in magnitude. 

Russia has a land army of 4,600,000 men, an air army of 24,000 
planes, and a navy of 2, 700 ships. Although this figure includes many 
small ships, it is nevertheless signficant, because it serves again to 
emphasize the growing apprec iation on the part of the Soviet high 
command of the value of naval power in projecting and achieving 
her national aims. 

The United States Navy poses an impressive threat to the flanks 
of any Russian aggression in Western Europe. This is a view of 
Europe from the air over Moscow. As you can see, from this vantage 
point, Europe becomes a peninsula. It is highly reminiscent of a 
similar view, from the Manchurian border down the Korean peninsula, 
and it is significant to remember that in that peninsular war, nuclear 
weapons were not used. 

If war should come, it is likely that Russia would attempt to over- 
run the European peninsula, and in the allied effort to thwart this 
move, naval power will play a dominant and significant role. One of 
the major functions of the United States Navy will be the projection 
of our military might, from the sea, against the flanks of the advane- 
ing Russian armies. Russian objectives will then be twofold: First of 
all, to keep our forces at such distances from the shores of Europe 
as to render them ineffective, and, secondly, to prevent the timely 
arrival in the free ports of Europe of those merchant ships loaded 
with the logistic support which will be so necessary to win this war. 

The Navy supplements our network of some 20 overseas bases. 
Naval ships reinforce the overseas bases and stand ready to replace 
them, if they are lost in wartime. The mobility of the 6th Fleet in 
the Mediterranean and the 7th Fleet in the western Pacific permits 
the United States to shift these forces and bring power to bear any 
place in the world where it might be required, 

Mobility permits the Navy to control the seas for peace. 

If we could look inside the Kremlin in the war-plans room of the 
Soviet High Command, we might see inscribed on their world strategic 
chart seven Russian words meaning “America must be cut off from her 
friends and allies.” 

The Soviets well know that the “lifelines” of the free world is a 
network of more than 60,000 miles of vital ocean routes; 95 percent of 
all war materials must be moved by sea. 

In peace, in a cold war, or in a hot war, over these lanes come the 
raw materials to keep the industrial machine of the United States 
running, and back over these same lanes go the finished products so 
vital to the economic health and military security of the free nations 
of the world. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to the importance of sea power, 
you have only to look at 105 miles of salt water in the Suez Canal, 
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and consider the effect on the peace and security of the entire world 
that the crisis in that area has caused. 

In addition, there are many cold homes in the countries of our 
friends in Europe because of the disruption to the flow of oil caused 
by this Suez crisis. 

The Russian Navy has, first, one te eset to fence us off from our 
allies and our forces overseas. In this objective of world domination, 
the Soviets are now embarked on the first phase, the consolidation of 
their position on the Eurasian Continent. In the accomplishment 
of this, they must isolate the United States. They will use Soviet 
naval power to apply political and diplomatic pressure, and, if nec- 
essary, may go to war, in order to accomplish this aim. 

To show just how busy the vital sealanes of our oceanic coalition 
are, every day more than 2,000 merchant ships are traveling in the 
North Atlantic sealanes alone. The white dots on this chart of 
the North Atlantic area show the concentration and number of ships 
plying these routes between us and our friends overseas. 

We have seen that some 2,700 ships fly this naval ensign. The 
Russian Navy is new, powerful, well-balanced for its intended pur- 
pose, and growing rapidly. 

Since 1950, in tonnage of combatant ships, the Russian Navy is 
rapidly outbuilding our own; for example, in submarines, they have 
built over 6 times the tonnage as the United States; 9 times as much 
in destroyers, and 14 times as much in cruisers. 

Further, the importance of control of the seas is measured by 
Russia’s submarine effort. You will remember that Hitler began 
World War II with 57 submarines. From this start, he subsequently 
was able to disrupt and almost defeat the Allied war effort. Today, 
Russia has over 450 submarines. ‘The magnitude of this threat to 
our vital sea lines of communication cannot be overemphasized. 

We must be ready to grasp control of the sea quickly and decisively. 
The offensive, miibile, air-strike capabilities of the United States 
Navy in our attack carrier striking forces in the 6th Fleet, our grow- 
ing guided-missile submarine fleet, the additional attack carrier strik- 
ing forces that can be deployed from our Atlantic Fleet, and our 
coming long-range seaplanes capability, with its supporting tenders, 
give us the ability to strike at enemy air bases and missile-Jaunching 
sites that threaten our control of the seas before the aircraft and 
missiles can be launched against us. They give us the ability to strike 
at source, the enemy submarine threat, before these forces can be 
deployed to sea. 

To follow this antisubmarine effort further, we use our submarines 
in barriers off his ports. We use a combination of aircraft and sub- 
marines in barriers across restricted waters, through which the enemy 
submarines must pass. This combines the speed and mobility of the 
aircraft with the stealth and secrecy and long-range sonar capability 
of thesubmarine. If some enemy submarines are successful in getting 
through these barriers, these forces are backed up by our famous 
hunter-killer groups, of which the antisubmarine carrier is the nucleus. 

We have the traditional role of the escort of ocean convoys for the 
destruction of any submarines that may reach the target area. We 
fly regular sectors off our coasts with both heavier-than-air and 
lighter-than-air craft, for the further protection against, and destruc- 
tion of, the submarine threat. 
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In order for Soviet submarines to deploy to their target areas, it 
should be noted that they must all come from landlocked seas. Sub- 
marines coming out of the White Sea must pass through our submarine 
barrier and through our aircraft and submarine barriers in the re- 
stricted passages between Greenland and Iceland, or Iceland and the 
British Isles. Submarines deploying out of the Baltic must pass 
through the narrow Danish Straits, which will, in all probability, be 
mined. Submarines from the Black Sea must transit the Dardanelles 
and the Strait of Gibraltar. 

An additional mobile naval and marine weapon system is our 
amphibious force. This force is most pastas in these times of 
uneasy peace or cold war. It gives us the ability to pet troops ashore 
in almost any area of the world where there might be an emergency. 

The United States is relying more and more on the Navy in conti- 
nental defense. Let’s look at an expanded picture of our continental 
defense system. 

More than half our radar warning screen is manned by the Navy. 
Depicted here are the pine tree line, the mid-Canada line, and the 
distant early warning line. It is obvious that the Soviet long-ran 
air armies might make an end-around run on these radar fences. The 
Navy is charged with radar coverage in the seaward approaches to 
our continent; specifically, the extension of the distant early warning 
line to seaward; this is accomplished with airborne early warning 
aircraft and radar picket escort vessels. The contiguous ocean area 
coverage along our Atlantic seaboard and Pacific coast, and for this 
we use ocean radar station ships. 

In addition, most of the distant early warning line must be supplied 
by the Navy. This means that the logistic support for the continued 
operation of these stations in the distant early warning line must 
come in by ship, from the sea. We must be ready to meet attack b 
air and sea, from any direction. The forces I have just described, 
plus our deployed naval forces, wherever they may be, are this Nation’s 
first line of defense. 

You have just been shown the recognition given to seapower by the 
Soviet Union in recent years. You have also been given an idea of 
Russian progress in acquiring a modern, effective fleet. Now, let’s 
move on to examine our own Navy’s 1958 shipbuilding and conversion 
program. 

The “new Navy” is not a catch phrase; it is a reality based on 
changes more fundamental and far reaching than in any comparable 
period of naval development. 

The Navy program for modernization and new construction must 
meet the need for an orderly and progressive changeover to the Navy 
of the future. The Navy program for modernization and new con- 
struction must keep as many as possible of our existing units con- 
stantly available to meet some new crisis. 

To keep pace, we must constantly modernize our present fleet of air- 
craft weapons and equipment. We must build new types to meet the 
new needs. We must design still newer equipment to provide for 
needs 1 to 2 decades from now. 

In modernizing our a: fleet, we have included in the 1958 pro- 

am the conversion of the aircraft carrier Oriskany. By conversion 


mean that she receives the angled deck, which makes possible the 
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launching and recovery of aircraft at the same time; she receives other 
features which enable her to handle higher performance, heavier jet 
aircraft, such as beefed-up arresting gear and larger elevator. She 
will also be made more seaworthy. 

The next conversion in this program is that of the three heavy 
cruisers to guided-missile cruisers. These ships will have an anti- 
submarine-warfare kill capability in addition to their tremendously 
enhanced air-defense capability. 

Here we have the conversion of one World War II escort. aircraft 
carrier to a seaplane tender, to give the necessary mobile logistics 
support to deployed seaplane squadrons. 

Also, in this program are the four ocean radar station ships, which 
are another part of the Navy’s contribution to continental defense. 

In building new ships to meet new needs, we see here the nuclear- 
propelled attack aircraft carrier. The experience gained in the design 
and construction of six post-World War II heavy attack carriers, 
coupled here with nuclear power, gives new significance to the expres- 
sion “sustained mobility.” 

The guided-missile destroyer—of which there are five in this pro- 
gram—is the natural outgrowth of the versatile World War IT gen- 
eral-purpose destroyer. 

Heavier and harder hitting are the guided-missile frigates, of which 
there are eight in this program. In these ships the full main battery 
is guided missiles. These ships, like the guided-missile destroyer you 
just saw, will have the latest antisubmarine-warfare weapons systems. 

Guided missile submarines will be employed to reduce the enemy’s 
capabilities by destroying his aircraft and ships at their bases. The 
three nuclear propelled guided missile submarines in this program 
will have the tremendous advantage of high sustained submerged 
speed, great maneuverability, and endurance limited only by the 
staying power of the men who man them, and, of course, these ships 
have torpedoes for use against other submarines or surface ships. 

Antisubmarine warfare continues to be the prime objective of the 
submarine forces of our Navy. During the past 10 years, research and 
development and new construction design have been geared to the 
development of the most versatile highest-performance submarine for 
use against surface ships and other submarines. This nuclear-pro- 
pelled submarine is a step toward this goal. ah 

The amphibious assault ship is the heart of the future amphibious 
operations. The 1 new construction ship in this program, added to 
the 1 which you may recall we converted last year from a World War 
II escort aircraft carrier—will be another step toward acquiring the 
12 such ships needed to lift one Marine Davision and one Marine Air 
Wing. 

Weapon development is moving faster than ever before; for ex- 
ample, within 10 years, most of our present warships will be virtually 
obsolete. All of our present combatant aircraft will have to be re- 
placed. Entirely new weapons will be required to maintain a position 
of strength. 4 s see 

Now, our attack carrier forces provide mobile dispersed striking 

ower. 
F As you know, guided missiles are already being launched from sub- 
marines. 
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Nuclear-powered ships can patrol for months at a time, without 
need for refueling. 

And, finally, we are heading rapidly toward entirely new dimensions 
in the weapons of warfare, ranges, measured over thousands of miles; 
speeds, many times that of sound; outer space, as the path of delivery— 
these, added to the incredible destructive power of nuclear weapons 
already developed. 

The weapon of the future is unquestionably the high-speed, high- 
altitude ballistic missile. The speed is about 10,000 miles per hour. 
It travels several hundred miles above the earth. Its range is about 
1,500 miles. These missiles must be launched from known geographi- 
cal points. If these known points are fixed land bases, they, of course, 
invite attack from the enemy. 

Naval launching sites for space missiles are almost limitless. If 
the need arises, several such mobile elusive seaborne launching plat- 
forms as these would range through the areas shown so as to operate 
as required to reduce those enemy ships, aircraft, and bases which are 
a challenge to our control of the seas. 

Soon virtually no spot on earth will be beyond the range of attack 
from the sea, whether it be carried by high-performance jet aircraft 
or guided or ballistic missiles. 

6n both sides of the Iron Curtain strategists are taking a long and 
sober new look at the greatest change in naval capability in the entire 
history of warfare. 

Although there is some question of the possibility of all-out nuclear 
war, nevertheless, we must be prepared. We have to provide protec- 
tion for our civilians and our military organization. 

The hydrogen and atomic bombs will lay waste to wide areas. We 
are told that millions will die from fallout. This gives us 1 of 2 
alternatives—either to dig deep or keep moving. The civilian popula- 
tion can move behind protected shelters or underground. The military 
has to keep out in the open in order to be active and effective. Several 
courses of action for solving this problem are open. 

First, some military installations will be protected by hardening. 
This is a system of reinforced concrete structures for the protection of 
our planes and other essential elements. This is costly. 

Second, by “digging deep.” This, too, is costly and slow. Third, we 
disperse on land. There is obviously a limit to the amount of the dis- 
persal that we wish to do. We cannot afford to scatter military instal- 
lations across the entire landscape of the United States. All three of 
these courses of action will in some degree provide solutions to our 
problems. However, we should continue to look further for more 
complete solutions, and this leaves the oceans of the world to discuss. 

The oceans provide new frontiers for dispersal; in fact, they pro- 
vide an infinite number of points of dispersion and the highest degree 
of mobility. The latitude and longitude of a ship changes even from 
1 minute to the next. If we can disperse even a portion of the atomic 
striking power of the Nation at sea we remove from the homeland 
targets which are sure to draw enemy fire. The oceans carry the strik- 
ing power to the enemy’s doorstep. 

One perquisite to the dispersal of naval forces around his perimeter 
would force the enemy to thin out his defenses. The heavy blue arrows 
indicate positions of our naval forces. The lighter arrows show the 
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many other positions that these forces can take. This, in effect, 
applies the pressure around the perimeter of the Eurasian heartland 
with all of its attendant disadvantages to the enemy. 

Their control of the seas would isolate us and make winning a war 
virtually impossible. They would dominate nearly 95 percent of the 
entire earth’s surface. This would cause the breakdown of the oceanic 
coalition of the free nations of the world. Imagine our consternation 
if Soviet naval forces were operating off our coast. 

On the other hand, our control of the world’s oceans isolates the 
enemy to its own land mass. We would have access by sea to 85 per- 
cent of the world’s surface. This means the continuation of the free 
world alliance in the interests of security and peace. 

The nuclear age has created new urgencies for control of the seas. 
If that is the Soviet hand it spells the end of democracy and the free- 
dom of the individual. If that is the hand of the United States it 
gives us the means to make peace the only alternative. 

Never before in the history of the Nation has seapower meant so 
much to security; in fact, our very survival. Top level thinking must 
not only encompass situations as they develo dreiin day to day, but 
must include a long-range look at the future. There is the utmost need 
for the most modern weapons. There is the utmost need for team- 
nae and coordination of the most complex weapon structure in 

istory. 
aid, finally, the utmost need for public understanding and support. 

The Navy and the Marine Corps pledge themselves to the highest 
operational efficiency for the preservation of the peace, now, next year, 
and in the years to come. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much for a good presentation. 

We will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. I want to ask you gentlemen a few questions before 
passing you to Mr. Sheppard, the chairman of the Navy Panel of this 
committee, 

Secretary Thomas, it is a pleasure to have you before us again, and 
you also, Admiral Burke. 


SIZE OF THE NAVY BUDGET 


None of you in your presentations has undersold the Navy, I would 
say, or minimized the threat to American security. It is true, as you 
have pointed out, that we are undergoing a great transformation in 
the use of weapons by the three services, but I believe the transforma- 
tion in presentations to the committee by the three services has been 
just as marked. You do a good job in presenting the viewpoint of the 
service you represent. 

We have to try to evaluate the testimony which is presented to us. 
We listen to the Department of Defense and we tend to think: 

Without the Department of Defense we would be practically help- 
less. 

Then we listen to the Army, and officials make such a marvelous pres- 
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entation of the Army part of the defense program that one for the 
moment can hardly see the necessity for any other service. 

Then we listen to the Navy, and one is inclined to move that the 
Army be abolished and that we discontinue any further hearings, 
because here in the Navy is the answer to our defense needs. 

That is all probably very wholesome, because it would be a poor 
service which did not feel it had a very important place in the sun. I 
think all of us have a very high regard for all the three services, and 
a very strong feeling of the essentiality of all of them. 

Mr. Secretary, I noted that you pitched your statement on more or 
less the philosophy of the budget. You talked about the necessity for 
considering fiscal requirements. We have that each year, regardless 
of the party in power, from the top civilian officers of the Department 
of Defense. We do not have very much of that from the people in 
uniform, but I am convinced that they too agree that fiscal and eco- 
nomic considerations must be taken into account. 

I do not think anybody knows just precisely how far we should go 
in defense. It is easy to beat the drums and say: “We do not have 
enough Navy. We donot haveenough Army. We do not have enough 
Marines. We do not have enough airplanes. We do not have enough 
wings.” 

It is very easy to point out the inadequacy of our existing defense 
force to cope quickly and decisively in all respects with an enemy 
attack. It is much easier to do that than to consider the fiscal require- 
ments and try to live within a certain minimum degree of readiness. 

I am always troubled about that, and I think that is a major consid- 
eration we have here. Where is that line? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that is right. 

Mr. Manon. It is a problem of looking for that line. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that is what we must look for in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget: Where is that line? 
Where should it be drawn ? 

I take it you feel that the Navy budget pretty well balances fiscal 
and economic considerations with military considerations. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I think it does. I think it is a 
balance between a high state of immediate readiness and an accept- 
able degree of modernization, as we go into these very modern, very 
high cost weapons; and I think it carries out the program we have 
been talking about over a period of time. 

This is the fifth year of my presentation of the budget. We started 
out, then, to say that, crated of the peaks and valleys we had had 
for many years, we hoped to have a long-range program. We said 
originally it would be $34 billion to $35 billion, in that area. We 
thought you could do better planning and have better expenditure 
of the money and get more for the dollar. We have followed that 
out very well. 

Mr. Manon. We have not had any real peaks and valleys since the 
beginning of the Korean war. We have had quite an upward climb, 
but we have been on a fairly even table. 

Secretary Tuomas. Since the Korean war. This follows out that 
program pretty much. It gives account to some of the higher mate- 
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rial costs and some of the higher costs of our programs, such as the 
Career Incentive Act and the Benefits Act of 1956. It really bal- 
ances off with those. 


INFLATIONARY EFFECTS OF INCREASED BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. You would agree, I suppose, that if we spent an addi- 
tional $10 billion, $20 billion, or $30 billion on defense, we would 
have inflation in a big way and we would buy less and less with our 
money. 

Secretary Tuomas. I would agree with that, personally. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, to go very much further in defense 
spending, in your opinion, would require probably some very strin- 
gent civilian controls. 

Secretary Tuomas. I would think so. I would think it would, if 
you went much further. 

Mr. Manon. And the domestic economy would have to be regi- 
mented to some extent. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; it would have to be. With the present 
level of defense expenditures, however, I do not think you have to 
regiment our economy, because I think with the program we have 
had over a period of years, and our present readiness today we are 
in a position to carry out the roles and missions assigned to us by 
the Congress. 


RUSSIAN STRENGTH 


Mr. Manon. In your capacity as Secretary of the Navy it is your 
duty to consider the strength and the potential strength of possible 
enemies. Included among the nations which might be arrayed against 
us is Soviet Russia. I take it from the testimony you Kans given 
considerable attention to the extent of that threat. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. I think you have to appraise it 
both ways. You have to be conscious of that threat but, on the other 
hand, you must not overestimate it; because, if you overestimate it 
too much, it can be as damaging as underestimating it in some ways. 
You get back to the balance you are talking about. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Soviet Russia is a relatively backward country, 
gadgetwise, compared to the United States, would you say? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think the information we have today 
is that they have made great progress in their industrial expansion 
and in their new developments se research and development. I do 
not think you could say that Russia is backward today. I, myself, 
think our industrial strength far exceeds that of Russia today. 

Mr. Manon. Do you foresee that Soviet Russia in the next 2 years 
or the next 5 or next 10 or next 20 years will more nearly balance the 
industrial and economic power compared to the United States? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that the gap will close, yes, but I do 
not think the gap will be closed in 5, 10, or 15 years. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that Russia will tend to move alongside 
the United States in industrial and economic power during the forth- 
coming years ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think they are going to make great industrial 
development in the next 5, 10, or 15 years. I do not think they will 
equal the United States. 
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Mr. Manon. My point is this: Relative to the United States, do 
you think they will lose ground or gain ground ? 

Secretary Tuomas. They will gain ground relatively. 

Mr. Manon. I think so, too. I firmly think that. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. I do not think there is any question about 
that. 

Mr. Manon. I think the time may come when the production of 
steel in Soviet Russia will be the equivalent of our own, and it might 
be in 20 years. 

Secretary Tuomas. That could be. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Does this budget take into account the ever- 
increasing economic and military power of the Soviet Union ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Manon. Does it adequately take it into consideration ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it does. I think it has been developed on 
that basis, on the basis of enabling us to carry out our roles and mis- 
sions, as I say, which have been assigned by the Congress, not only 
now but in the future. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that it could be established that the Soviet is 
gaining ground on the United States in the overall, from the stand- 
point of industrial development and the training of scientists and 
engineers. It seems to me you can easily establish that premise. 

Do you subscribe to the theory that militarily we shall permit the 
Soviet Union to come closer and closer to an approximation of the 
power of the United States, or do you think we ought to do some- 
thing more dramatic and more extensive than is proposed in the 
present military budget of $38 billion? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, personally I do not. I think these are 
well-balanced budgets and it is a well-balanced program. 

Mr. Mauon. You recognize that the Soviet Union is producing jet 
fighters faster than we are, I believe. I believe we have had that testi- 
mony. 

Yet you have found it possible to be—I do not say complacement, 
but you can be satisfied with that sort of situation without doing more 
than you propose to do in this budget? 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not think we need to do any more. Of 
course, I do not give way to anybody as being above our fighters to- 
day. I think the F8U we have in the Navy is as fine a fighter as there 
is in the world. 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking about specific planes, but, as I under- 
stand it, the Soviet Navy is being built up much more rapidly than 
ours. It was practically nothing a few years ago. Now is it No. 2 or 
No. 3% 

Secretary Tuomas. No. 2. 

Mr. Manon. They are the No. 2 naval power. 

Secretary THomas. They have built up their Navy and put great 
accent on it, as they have done on the Soviet air force, too. 

Mr. Manon. They are building up a tremendous airpower, and their 
land army is very considerable. They are gaining ground, relatively 
speaking, compared to the United States, and yet you say this 
budget is reasonably adequate. 

Secretary THomas. I think it is. 

Mr. Manon. If you keep on with that kind of a situation, we will be 
No. 2 one of these days, will we not? 
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Secretary Tuomas. I would not think so, the way we are going. 

Mr. Manon. The way we are going, would we not? 

Secretary Tomas. I would not think so. We have had very large 
Ee pokes m the last 5 years. We have very ee forces. 

Mr. Manon. I know we have, but we have not had programs that 
were relatively greater than those of the Soviet Union, have we? 

Secretary THomas. Of course, they put great accent on the military 
for the time being. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking now only of the military. 

Secretary Tuomas. We are running a tremendous civilian economy 
with the large military programs. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. If we ever had to convert the civilian production 
to military, our production would be fantastic. It would be far above 
anything the Russians have, in my opinion. 

Mr. Manon. You agree that if the present trends keeps up for 
another 10 years, we will be overhauled and will be behind? 

Secretary Tuomas. I would not think so, in 10 years. I would not 
think so myself. 

Mr. Manon. If the Soviet Navy builds in the next 10 years like 
it has in the last 10, and the American Navy continues to build at 
the present rate, would we not be behind ? 

Secretary Tuomas. We might be behind in numbers in some areas, 
but of course numbers are not all prevailing or all important. This 
is my personal opinion: that if we go ahead for the next 5 years or 
so with the program we have now or have had in the last 5 years, 
we would still be substantially ahead of the Russians. 

Mr. Manon. Even though they continue to accelerate as they have 
accelerated in the past few years? 

Secretary Tuomas. Are you talking about the Navy? 

Mr. Manon. I will talk about the Navy. 

Secretary Tuomas. They have only accelerated their submarines, 
cruisers, and destroyers. They are building a defensive fleet, basi- 
cally. It is not a high-seas fleet as such. Ours is entirely different. 

Mr. Manon. I heard the Secretary of the Air Force say yesterday 
in a public statement on television that we were getting stronger an 
stronger all of the time. We hear that every week. However, one 
of his interrogators I though very properly said, in substance: 

“Surely, you are getting stronger, Mr. Secretary, but so were we 
stronger ag some time ago compared to bows and arrows. What 
we are talking about is relative strength.” 

And he refused to say we are gaining strength relatively when com- 
pared to the Soviet Union. I am not so sure whether you are saying 
we are or not. 

Secretary Tuomas. I am saying with the appropriations of the type 
we are talking about—$38 billion or $39 billion, and in the Navy area 
$11 billion—I think we have built very powerful military forces that 
have the retaliatory power that is necessary, and also that have the 
power to carry out our roles and missions. If you have the power 
necessary to carry out your roles and missions, you do not really need 
to build beyond that. That is the purpose of this budget, to enable 
us to carry out our roles and missions, which I think we can do. 
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Mr. Manon. You think, at the present rate of the Soviet Union 
and the present rate of the United States, that we will be relatively 
stronger a few years from now—2, 3, 5, or 10 years? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Manon. I do not see how you can say that. Will you not 
agree that, relative to the Soviet Union, we are a lot weaker now than 
we were after World War II? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, relatively, yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is my point. 

Secretary THomas. Yes; in some ways. But take a look at our 
naval forces. So far as we know, they have no atomic submarines. 
We are building a large fleet of atomic submarines. They are very 
powerful. 

They have no carriers. We have a very powerful carrier force. 

We are converting into the guided-missile cruisers. I think we are 
way ahead in the missile field, myself. 

herefore, I do not think we are losing ground, when you take into 
consideration the new weapons and the potency of these new weapons. 
In numbers, yes. They might be doing it in submarines. Certainly 
they are in submarines. 

Mr. Manon. You have chosen to talk about the submarines. In 
submarines, it seems to me, relatively speaking, we have lost ground 
tremendously. We have been told that the Soviet Union has 450 sub- 
marines, 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. And we have also been told that Germany, in World 
War II, beginning with 57 submarines, practically paralyzed the 
Allies and threatened to win the war. 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. I will give you my version of 
that, and you can have Admiral Burke’s version later on. I think the 
situation is entirely different. The have built a large submarine fleet 
because they want to cut us off from the Eurasian land mass. It is not 
a high-seas fleet. 

Mr. Manon. How could they help but cut us off, with 450 sub- 
marines? 

Secretary Tuomas. We have made a lot of advancement. 

Mr. Manon. But there was a lot of room for improvement. 

Secretary THomas. But the condition there is entirely different. 
We would never, under any circumstances, build a submarine fleet of 
450 submarines. 

Mr. Manon. I did not say that. 

Secretary Tuomas. Sonar is better today. Antisubmarine detec- 
tion is better. Sonar is much better, and stretching out all the time. 
Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record-) 

Mr. Manon. In the presentation today you have not sold the threat 
to our security short. I am inclined to feel that the Soviet threat is 
going to become worse before it gets better. You do not seem to share 
that view. 

Secretary Toomas. No;Ido. I think it is going to become _. 
But, on the other hand, with these expenditures we are building up 
more powerful services all the time. 


88601—57—pt. 1——_40 
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Mr. Manon. What we are talking about is relative strength. If 
you have a bow and arrow and the other man only has a small rock, 
you may have greater relative strength. 

Secretary Tuomas. I will concede that the gap over a period of 5, 
10, or 15 years will likely narrow down some, but I do not think that 
they will exceed our military services if we maintain them at the level 
they are now. 

Mr. Manon. I see your point. 


SOVIET INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH 


Getting away from the military threat and coming again to the 
economic and industrial problem, you certainly will agree that we are 
losing ground in that field, relatively speaking, and will continue to 
lose ground in that field ? 

Secretary Tuomas. If you are talking about relating it to the 
civilian economy, of course, we are not. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about industrial capability in the overall. 

Secretary Tuomas. If you put our industrial capability, which is 
going into both the military and civilian economy, into it, I think we 
will be ahead of the Rusians for a long time, myself. 

Mr. Manon. Soviet steel production, percentagewise, has increased 
tremendously since World War II. 

Secretary THomas. That is right, but it has a long way to go. 

Mr. Manon. It has a long way to go. It still is not half of ours, 
but it used to be almost an infinitesimal fraction of ours. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. So it seems to me that this dramatic presentation here 
today probably does not do justice to the extent of the threat with 
which we are confronted. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think we have a great threat. I would not 
know how we could picture it much more effectively than we did. I 
will say this, and I believe it: Against that, however, our military 
forces today are capable of countering that threat. My belief is that 
if we maintain the forces which we have now over a period of years, 
with the new weapons that we have coming in, the new high-perform- 
ance-type aircraft, the new high-performance-type ships, and the new 
missiles, I think we will maintain our lead over the Russians for the 
foreseeable future. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about countering the threat. Will 
you not agree that we are vastly more vulnerable to serious attack this 
year than we were 5 years ago, 10 years ago, or 2 years ago? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think everything is more vulnerable, as you 
get into the ballistic missiles, nuclear weapons, and higher perform- 
ance aircraft. I think the world is more vulnerable. I do not think 
there is anything you can ever do to completely indemnify yourself 
from everything. 

Mr. Manon. But we are getting less indemnified with every passing 
day. 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not think so. That depends on what you 
mean by “less indemnified.” 

Mr. Manon. I was using your word. 

Secretary Tuomas. I must say I think we have powerful military 
forces. I do not see how you could help having powerful forces with 
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what we have had, if we have used its properly, as I think we have, 
in the spending of $35 billion or $40 billion over a long-range period 
in the maintenance of powerful forces. I think they are capable of 
carrying out their roles and meeting any threat that the Russians 
might have against us, in my opinion. 


WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. It was said that many of our weapons would be obso- 
lete—not obsolescent but obsolete in 10 years. 

Secretary THomas. But we have new ones coming in all the time. 

Mr. Manon. My point is if we have to clean house and buy a new 
shop with all new equipment every 10 years, what can we look forward 
to by way of defense spending ? 

Secretary Toomas. There would not be enough manpower and ma- 
terial in the world to do that, I do not think. If you had access to 
all the manpower you could not do it. You can see with these new 
weapons and all of what goes into them, both from the standpoint 
of material and the number of man- -hours, what is involved. 

Mr. Manon. All countries are becoming so vulnerable, and the 
dangers and difficulties and threats are so terrific, so how can we 
shoulder up to these terrific spending requirements for the future 
that we are talking about? 

Secretary Tuomas. You are talking about a budget in this range 
we are talking about now ? 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about a world in which you have to buy 
new equipment and devise new eal more and more expensive 
carriers, more and more expensive planes and submarines, when they 
are outmoded almost before the shine is worn off them. What does 
the future hold? 

Secretary Tuomas. Of course, the Soviets have the same problem, 
too. They are not going into all new weapons in unlimited quanti- 
ties. That works both ways. 

We get back to what this budget does, I think, and that is to give 
us an immediate high state of res sadiness and to give us an acceptable 
degree of moder nity which you need. I think this budget keeps us in 
that status. 

Mr. Manwon. You think we can continue this kind of program in- 
definitely ? 

Secretary THomas. Well 

Mr. Manon. And probably expand it, because we are expanding 
it every year. 

Secretary THomas. As I say, we have had a long-range program of 
fairly stablized expenditures, and we have stayed within that. I 
think that gives us, as I say, the balance we are talking about, which 
is the best balance you can get of a high state of readiness and an ac- 
ceptable degree of modernity. 

I think in so doing that you maintain the ability to carry out the 
roles and missions assigned to the Navy by the Congress. 

Mr. Manon. You think we can keep up this continuous striving and 
struggling for more weapons, putting more weapons on the drawing 
board, and so forth ? 

Secretary THomas. I think we have to do it within the confines of 
our economy over a long pull, because, as I said in my statement, if 
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we do not and our economy were destroyed it might well set up a 
chain reaction which would have a great impact on the world, and I 
think we must be prepared to fight a long-range cold war and live 
within our economy. I think it is very important to do that. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Burke, there are a lot of questions which I 
want to ask you, or which I hope someone will ask you. 


SOVIET CAPABILITIES 


On page 5 of your statement, in well chosen words, you say : 


Soviet sailors are proficient, resolute, and aggressive. Special privileges, 
eareful indoctrination, and higher living standards have established fine esprit 
de corps in all branches of the Soviet Navy. The Soviet Navy now has a clear 
sense of purpose. 

That is a fine paragraph. How do you know that so well? On 
what do you base it? 

Admiral Burke. We base that on many things. Some of it is on 
some of our observation. Sometimes a good deal of it is from re- 
ports from other countries. We are getting a good deal of that from 
their own publications. We have seen them operate to some extent. 
There are other indications that they are accomplishing a lot on very 
difficult maneuvers. Their coordination between their surface ships, 
submarines, and air is getting better all the time, from practice. 

Mr. Manon. I should like for you to comment on many of the ques- 
tions which the Secretary has commented on. Do you want to take a 
couple of minutes at the moment and make any general comment on 
what we had to say? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

There is no doubt in my opinion that the Russian economic capa- 
bility and military services are growing. At the same time they are 
growing, she is having pains and serious pains, as exemplified by Hun- 
gary. As she gets this material she is going to have trouble with her 
people, sculiatie anit and more of this in the future. 

Mr. Manon. We are having trouble with ours. We all have so 
much that we desire that we are having a different kind of trouble, 
but we are having trouble. 

Admiral Burge. It is the same basic thing. The same things that 
motivate us motivate their people. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. The desire to have better things and a better life 
for themselves. That is going to cause Russia trouble, I hope. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Burke. There are two things that face us in all the mili- 
tary services. One of those is a general war, and the other is military 
actions or other actions short of a general war. 

Now, in a general war situation we can destroy Russia now, no 
matter what she does. She cannot avoid it. We can destroy her 
Ny several different means. We have different ways of doing it. 

here is no way she can avoid complete destruction. 

Hither she has a capability now or shortly will have the capability 
of doing the same thing to us. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I am worried about. 

Admiral Burks. Mutual destruction. 
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Mr. Manon. That is the point. Relatively speaking she is get- 
ting stronger. 

Admiral Burke. But if we have enough now to destroy Russia an 
additional amount to destroy Russia again or more would not help 
us any. 

Mr. Manon. I agree. 

Admiral Burke. What are we apt to be in? We are apt to be in 
some sort of a stalemate, where neither side dares start a war because 
it will destroy the whole Northern Hemisphere. So, although there 
is always a possibility of this general war, she is much more apt to 
take those actions short of a general war, and she will be very care- 
ful not to take any action which will lead to general war. She will 
do everything short of general war that she can possibly do, like 
she is doing in Suez, like she is doing in Syria, and Indochina, Indo- 
nesia, and every place else ; all short of general war. 

We have to . able to counter any possible move on her part, and 
we do not know what all those moves are apt to be. We know what 
some of them could be, but what she is liable to do or what she will 
do, we do not know. We have to be ready to meet a whole myriad of 
things. They range from little bits of things to great, big military 
actions, but still not a general war. 

We have to be able to exert economic pressures and political pres- 
sures and all those other things. 

But so far as the relative performance or relative effectiveness of 
the navies is concerned, it is true that you are quite right that the Rus- 
sian Navy is increasing in effectiveness at a greater rate than ours, 
because it started from so much lower, so that her relative increases 
are greater and she is coming closer and closer to us as the years go 
by and we both go up. She is coming closer to us. 

From the way it stands now, it does not look like she is going to 
overtake us or come up to us in the next few years. What will hap- 

en beyond that is anybody’s guess. I donot know. I think she will 
fare internal troubles. If she keeps on at a great rate, of course, 
she will some day pass us. But I think that is a long way off. 

I think this year, from where we stand now, and the effects of what 
we can do next year and what we are planning on doing this next year 
that we still can handle Russia. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think in the event of an all-out war with no 
holds barred, worldwide in scope, that our carriers and our airbases 
in Western Europe could stay in operation ? 

Admiral Burke. I think it is much more apt that our carriers will 
stay in operation than our airbases, and the reason for that—— 

Mr. Manon. I did not ask you that, though I want your comment 
on that. My first question is: Could either one of them do so? 

Admiral Burke. In the first place, there will be some airbases that 
will be left. There will be a lot destroyed. She will try to destroy 
them all. She will be unsuccessful on some. 

I believe she will exert her effort on those things which she knows 
where they are and she can get at them. It will take a tremendous 
reconnaissance effort and a tremendous strike effort to hit our carriers. 
I think she will try it. I think there will be some of our carriers which 
probably will get hurt, but at the end of the initial exchange I think 
we will have most of our carriers left and they will be in very good 
condition, in combat condition, 
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Mr. Manon. It isall very interesting, and I shall listen with interest 
to the rest of the interrogation. 

Secretary Tomas. Could I speak to that same question for a 
moment ? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Secretary THomas. When you talk about the carriers, the mobile 
airbases, today you are talking about an entirely different weapon 
from that of World War II. For instance, the /’ssea class carriers 
had the biggest type carrier planes—the TBM and the TBF, bombers 
and torpedo planes—which had a radius of onlx 350 nautical miles. 

Mr. Manon. We understand the tremendous advances which have 
been made, Mr. Secretary, in firepower, range, and capability to pro- 
tect themselves, and so forth. That is right. 

Secretary THomas. Let me give you a couple of ideas on that. 

The A3D-2 which we have on the Forrestal type carrier today has 
a radius, out and back, greater than 1,400 nautical miles. That is over 
1,600 statute miles. They can go out over 1,600 miles and come back. 

The carriers do not have to work in close any more. They work 
out at 1,500 miles. They will neutralize the area and then go in. 

If you have to go out 1,000 or 1,200 or 1,500 miles to search out a 
carrier, that is going to be a very difficult task. They stay a long 
range out and they work in. 

I can give you some idea of that, and the difference it has made, off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary THomas. I really believe the mobile airbases could well 
be the balance of power if you had a nuclear war. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard? 


THE NEW NAVY 


Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Secretary, Admiral Burke, we all know that 
the Navy is passing through the greatest transitional stage it has 
ever known. This has commonly been referred to as the “new” Navy. 
It involves the use of guided missiles, nuclear weapons, and nuclear 
propulsion, as well as the most modern of electronic and other naval 
material. Would you discuss for the committee the present status 
of this transition including equipment, training, and nuclear capabil- 
ity of the Navy, and other pertinent factors that go into the total 
composition of the new Navy as you are expressing that term? 

Secretary Tomas. Mr. Sheppard, did you direct that to me or 
Admiral Burke? 

Mr. Suepparp. It is immaterial. Any of my questions may be 
answered by anybody you desire. 

Secretary Tuomas. Could I speak to it generally for a minute, 
and then ask Admiral Burke to speak to the detail of what we are 
doing in that respect? 

Of course, I have just mentioned the carriers, the mobile airbases I 
spoke of, with the new long-range planes and the new fighter planes 
and the like. That to me is the greatest forward step I know of in 
aviation, certainly in my lifetime. 

Then, of course, we are going into guided missiles, as you know. 

We have converted some cruisers already. We are building new 
frigates, new DD’s as guided missile ships. 
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We are going into atomic power. We have the Nautilus. We have 
15 atomic-powered submarines either authorized, built, or in operation. 
All of our new ones are atomic-powered. 

We have the new seaplane, which literally can use the waterways of 
the world as runways and can be rearmed and refueled at sea. 

We have the new vertical envelopment program of the Marines with 
their helicopters, going in from outaide the mine fields over the 
beaches. 

IT would say when you put all of those things together you are really 
building a new Navy so far as weapons go. Tt certainly is not a new 
Navy so far as willingness to fight goes, but it is a new Navy so far 
as Weapons go. 

Mr. Siriaas How rapidly is the new overcoming the conventional 
in the transitional] status ? 

Secretary THomas, Admiral Burke, will you answer that? 

Admiral Burke. That is a very difficult question. 

Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, you people created the valuations on 
which you premised this budget. You must have had that in your 
mind to some degree when you made the presentation. 

Admiral Burke. Yes,sir. It comes about in various areas. 

The missiles will be the major defense of the fleet against air attack 
in about the 1965-67 era. 

We hope to have enough ships to form a complete task force with 
nuclear power by 1970. 

As to the submarine attack and our submarines, we hope to have a 
new outfit of submarines which will be divided into two general cate- 
gories in the 1967—70 era 

Those are the major things. There are other things, such as the new 

radars and the new computing equipment, which have to fit in with 
the missiles so that they will fit in with the major components. 

We are now putting every new ship that is big enough to hold the 
missiles into that program, and where they can take the surface-to-air 
missiles we put missiles in them, from the destroyers on up, where 
they have armament at all. 

In the nuclear propulsion field, the submarines from now on will be 
nuclear debpelted 

We hope, and our scientists tell us that in perhaps 1 year or 2 years 
they might be able, to get the pounds per horsepower of nuclear pro- 
pulsion. ‘down to the place where it can be put on the smaller ships, 
where it will pay off with great dividends. When they will make 
that breakthrough, I do not know. They are getting a few pounds off 

each year. 

On the surface-to-surface missiles we have different types, with 
two general types of surface-to-surface missiles. One is the air- 
breathing type, the Regulus I, Regulus IT series; and the other is 
the fleet ballistic missile. The fleet ballistic missile is in an experi- 
mental stage. We do not know for sure that it is going to work. We 
will not know for 2 or 3 years. But when it does it will have a 
terrific impact on our seagoing forces. 

On the surface-to-surface cuided missiles, the air-breathing type, 
we have the Regulus I and Ilr now, and they are good. The ranges are 
limited. Other missiles of this type are under development. 
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RUSSIAN CAPABILITY 


Mr. Suepparp. With specific reference to the inquiry of my chair- 
man, Mr. Mahon, as to the relative aspects of strength by and between 
Russia and the United States, as they pertain for the moment and 
projected into the future, am I to assume from what you gentlemen in 
the military field say that the high degree of efficiency and profi- 
ciency which has been inducted into the new system is a potential off- 
set to the rapidity of their development, or are they in comparable 
“~ in the technique that we are already utilizing ? 

dmiral Burks. Well, there again we have to divide it into parts. 

In the nuclear power business they are working hard on nuclear 
power. Fortunately they have had some troubles. They are building 
a nuclear powerplant first for this big icebreaker of theirs. We know 
they are interested in nuclear power for submarines. We do not 
know how far they are along on that, but we think they have not yet 
gotten a nuclear powered submarine to sea. We think we are well 
ahead on nuclear power. 

In the guided missiles we are not so sure. We believe that on some 
of the guided missiles mounted on ships we are ahead, the surface-to- 
surface guided missiles. But they have good capability in missiles. 
The Russians do have capability on surface-to-surface missiles. 

On the surface-to-air missiles we believe that our missiles, the 
Terrier and Talos, are the best missiles in the world, and we are quite 
a way ahead of Russia on those. 

All in all, we think technologically we are making more progress 
than the Russians. 

STATUS OF FLEET 


Mr. Suerparp. Along the same line, what is the general overall 
status of our fleet today, particularly as it involves the age of the 
ship and the standards of maintenance required ? 

Admiral Burke. Nearly all of our fleet are World War II ships, and 
the maintenance is going up, particularly in the smaller type ships, 
because we are operating them harder than we have ever operated ships 
before. The Korean war, the evacuation of the Tachen Islands and 
North Vietnam, the Formosa Straits patrol, and the recent Suez crisis 
are examples of these operations. That is why we are stressing so 
much the antisubmarine type of ship, because the destroyers and older 
ships are wearing out faster. 

The average age of destroyers today has reached 75 percent of their 
statutory life span, compared to slightly more than 50 percent for 
cruisers and carriers of approximately the same average age. The 
life expectancy of destroyers is 4 years less. Maintenance costs are 
increasing while combat effectiveness is decreasing. The newer 
weapon systems cannot be exploited fully in aging World War II 
antisubmarine ships because of their size, arrangement, stability, and 
overall design limitations. The new ships will be much more effec- 
tive. 

We have a program which will cause us to reduce the numbers of 
anti-submarine-warfare ships over a period of years; not the next 
couple of years but over a period of years, when our World War II 
ships will become so uneconomical and so unreliable as to not be usable. 
Mr. Suepparp. As to the manner in which you are presently work- 
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ing or overworking your ships, have you stepped up your maintenance 
activities or lessened your time element to keep it in step with the 
overwork you are submitting those ships to? In other words, is one 
in step with the other ? 

Admiral Burge. Yes, sir. That is why our maintenance budget, 
our ‘maintenance and operation budget, went up in this 1958 programa 
to some extent; that and some fixed charges. ‘That is to get more 
maintenance on our old ships. But still we are operating them more, 
too. What we are doing is doing a little less training and a little 
more operating and a little more maintenance. 


RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Sueprarp. In the Navy’s operational picture, what depend- 
ence is placed upon the Reserve forces? 

Admiral Burke. You mean by that the Reserve ships? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes; the Reserve ships and men, in combination. 

Admiral Burxe. Ships and men? 

Mr. Sueprparp. Yes. 

Admiral] Burke. Let us consider the men first. The Naval Re- 
serves are integrated as a part of our Regular Navy. Our ships are 
now manned with 80-percent manning levels, war-time complement. 
If an emergency were declared, the first thing we would do would be 
to fill those ships up with naval reservists. They are capable of doing 
that right now. The next thing we would do would be to put on 
nucleus crews, for our most urgently needed ships in the reserve 
fleet which would be the antisubmarine ships, with Regulars and 
Reserves, and they would go to sea in a very short while. 

Now, our Reserves are in excellent shape, because nearly all of 
them are veterans. They have either had 2 or 4 years in the active 
Navy, and they are good. They know their jobs. So they are 
ready to go, the whole group of them. There is a small percentage 
who are still in training and are not ready to go, but the rest of 
them are well trained. 

So far as the ships in the reserve fleet are concerned, those ships 
are getting older and getting more and more obsolete, because we 
do not want to spend the money on them to keep them up to date 
with modern equipment and then put them back in the back channel 
again. Except for the ones with first call in time of war, which will 
be the antisubmarine ships, that is the case. As to the antisubmarine 
ships, we are putting the money on those for new sonar equipment, 
new antisubmarine-warfare equipment, and communications equip- 
ment, so that they can go right away. 

On the older ships each year there will be more and more ships 
which will slide down into the category in which they are no good 
at all, and they should be disposed of. 

Mr. Sueppard. How does this revised plan actually reflect the plan 
you presented to the committee last year? Is there any difference, 
other than perhaps intensification, or is it pretty much parallel? 

Admiral Burke. Well, it is a little different, sir. Last year we had, 
as you know, our reserve fleet divided into four categories. The 
class A ships were those ready to go, which we wanted to keep ready 
to go right away, and then there were the class D ships, not usable 
and to be disposed of, and the other two in between. We are con- 
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centrating more this year on anti-submarine-warfare ships than we did 
last year. Last year we had more of the other combatant ships in 
proportion in the class A category than we do this year. This year 
the class A category is largely anti-submarine-type ships. But there 
is no change in “philosophy ; it is a change in numbers within cate- 
gories. 

Mr. Suepparp. What type of ships would you plan to continue to 
maintain in the reserve fleet? What particular classifications or 
types of shop are involved ? 

Admiral Burke. The first thing we would want to maintain in the 
reserve fleet would be our anti-submarine-type ships. 

First, maybe I had better say that in maintaining a ship there are 
two factors involved. First is the cost, or the amount of money it 
takes to keep her; and, second, how much good would she do? If 
she does a little bit of good and it costs nothing to keep her, it is good 
tosave her. If she does a lot of good and it costs a lot of money to keep 
her, then you have to balance it. 

So the ships that we will need the most for the beginning of the 
war and probably throughout a war are the antisubmarine types. 
Those ships we will keep, ‘and that we are stressing. 

The next would be those which can do useful jobs, but perhaps not 
under the guns of the enemy, such as our cruisers and our battleships. 
They may “be very useful for specific purposes, but we do not want 
to spend any money on them in peacetime. 

Then, of course, we have a lot of ships like the transports, which 
will be used right away or soon for amphibious operations. 

The ships like the submarines we can keep in the reserve fleet. 
They are useful for training ships. They are useful for other na- 
tions. But the hulls deterioriate in 5 or 6 years, so that they are no 
longer capable of a full wartime operation. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do you feel that there is a rather large amount of 
our ships which might be diverted to other nations in our contribu- 
tions to them, which would have actual training value and perhaps 
more than training which might be involved, benefici ally ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Burke. We have had a lot of studies and struggles over 
that very problem in this Jast year, sir. A destroyer, for example, 
in the reserve fleet is very useful. We are going to need destroyers 
probably as much as any other type of ship i in the beginning of the 
war. Yet, the longer it ‘stays in the reserve fleet the more obsolescent 
it becomes. It will eventually reach the day when it is no good. It 
is just old equipment. There comes a time when that destroyer, even 
though useful to us, is more useful as an active unit in a fr iendly 
foreign navy. For example, consider the Norwegians. The Nor- 
wegians have about a 2,000-mile coastline. There are 3 million peo- 
ple in their country. They cannot build a navy, ved their whole 
existence is dependent upon being able to prevent an end run around 
the north cape. Well, a few destroyers that we have in the back 
channel, operated by the Norw egians on the first days of a war, may 
be a lot more useful to us than they ever will be at any other time. 

There is another great advantage to those ships, also, and that is 
the training of crews, which is quite important. Every one of the 
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crews that comes over here gets trained in our methods of operation, 
and we do not restrict it only to training. We also train them that 
our form of government is good. They go away knowing that. And 
they are more friendly tow: vard the United States as a result of that 
training than they otherwise would be. 

There are special examples where they do good, particularly in the 
Latin American countries, where if we loan them our older ships or 
sell them our older ships in some eases, they will standardize on our 
equipment. They will be able to operate with us then, whereas if 
we do not, some other nation, such as Britain, Japan, or Italy, is 
going to build the ships, nonstandard from our point of view, and 
they will be oriented to that country to get their spare parts and 
advice on tactics and so forth. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, our training program in conjunction 
with their training program, with the utilization of our ships and 
the application of our military and naval tactics in this instance 
would obviously make for a better coordinated universal procedure 
than the potential application of military assistance from other 
nations with different types of ships. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


RUSSIAN NAVY 


Mr. Sueprarp. This morning we had a rather able presentation 
about the Russian naval strength. You heard it as well as I did. 
Was there anything left unsaid this morning relative to the Russian 
naval strength that you would care to bring out at this time, or was 
it ¢ :ompletely covered so far as you personally know ? 

Admiral Bure. It was well covered, sir, but there is a point which 
was not brought out, and that was the difference between our two 
navies. Our Navy is built to fight overseas. We lose a war if we 
cannot fight in Europe, Asia, and Africa. Then we have lost. Their 
navy is built to deny us the use of the seas near the Eurasian Continent. 
It is not thesame. Asa result of the different purposes for which the 
two navies are designed, the Soviet Navy emphasizes different types 
of ships than we do. 

For example, the Soviets will try to prevent us from using the seas. 
They do not have to use the seas very much themselves but they must 
prevent us from using them in order to win. Their Navy emphasizes 
submarines, which will be used against our ships and to harass our 
coastal waters. They emphasize cruisers, destroyers, fast patrol boats 
and land-based naval aircraft, which will be used in coordination in 
an attempt to control the waters near Europe and Asia. If they con- 
trol these waters, the United States will lose. 

United States ships must be able to get all the way across to Europe 
and Asia, if we are to win. Our Navy must defeat all attacks against 
us in the waters near Europe and Asia. This means we must have 
aircraft carriers and supporting ships in order to fight successfully 
all the way across to Europe and Asia. There is no other way to do it. 
If we only have a capability to fight in the waters off North Americ: 
we will lose all our allies, all our overseas bases and all our overseas 
forces. 

Aircraft carriers are the heart of the Navy’s offensive capability 
today—and for many years to come. Without modern aircraft car- 
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riers the United States would not be able to fight overseas. We would 
be stuck right back here at home. We would lose. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Chairman, would you let me interrupt, off the 
record ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Admiral Burxr. That is their purpose, to deny us the use of the 
seas. Now, for that reason they are building a special type navy. 
They are building a navy of short range, a navy a good deal different 
from our own. They are not building aircraft carriers. The reason 
they are not building aircraft carriers is that Russia does not need 
aircraft carriers because she is going to operate in Eurasia. She is 
going to operate close to her own coasts, or down the coasts, where she 
will not have far to go. 

We, on the other hand, have to carry the war thousands of miles 
over toher. That is why we need aircraft carriers. Russia does not. 

Mr. Suepparp. In this morning’s presentation there was rather 
clearly depicted upon the screen the application of our ney in con- 
taining Russian activities. I was very much interested in that pres- 
enation. 

Would it be reasonable to assume that in formulating the presenta- 
tion you were taking into consideration the potentialities which are 
presently involved in this budget? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. That presentation was made on the basis 
that we would get them. 

I would like to have this off the record. 

(Discusion off the record.) 


ASSISTANCE FROM ALLIED NATIONS 


Mr. Suerrarp. With regard to the overseas areas, to what extent 
do you — on receiving naval asistance from Allied Nations in the 
event of a global conflict or in the event of wars confined to certain 
areas? You can answer that question either on or off the record at 
your own discretion. 

Admiral Burke. I might as well do it on the record, sir, because they 
know it. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. 

Admiral Burxe. As far as the high seas are concerned, I regret 
that there is no navy in the world which can help us very much. The 
navies of our allies are going to be extremely useful to us in waters near 
their own shores and anything they can do will take some of the 
burden from our shoulders. 

With a few major exceptions they are mostly useful in minesweep- 
ing, which all the nations are going to have to do, for themselves, 
because we cannot do that. They are going to have to do that. If 
the mines are going to be cleared they will have to do it. 

The next thing oa can do is antisubmarine warfare, again mostly 
in their own areas, near their own coastlines. For example, France 
must watch for submarines between North Africa and France. We 
cannot watch her supply lines there. 

Britain will have to exert a tremendous effort to help in convoys 
which are necesary to get into Britain for Britain to live. 

Mostly it will be antisubmarine warfare. Britain can supply, if she 
does not cut her budget too much, a couple of carriers which will be 
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of great assistance in the strike force. She can supply some gunfire 
support forces and a significant antisubmarine warfare effort at the 
resent. 

Holland, the Netherlands, can supply an antisubmarine carrier and 
do well with that. The rest of her forces, though, are primarily anti- 
submarine forces. They will help in the Atlantic convoys. 

All other nations except perhaps Japan in a few years, but right 
now all other nations can only support their own coastal waters, 

Mr. SHepparp. I assume from the statement and from the appear- 
ance of the budget, as I have been able to review it, that you are 
definitely depending on those efforts; is that right ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. If some unknown factor were to interject itself into 
the agreements as they presently prevail which would create a de- 
ficiency in that field, obviously you would have to step up at home 
to offset those deficiencies ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Burks. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparD. The Navy is participating at the present time in 
several military advisory group programs. Would you discuss these 
briefly for the committee and give us some idea of the status of the 
foreign forces which you are assisting in training. 

Admiral Burke. The Navy’s portion of the overall MDAP, the 
military program, is about 10 percent this year. It has run between 
10 and 12 percent of the total for the Department of Defense so as 
money goes our portion of MDAP is small. 

The forces that we are supplying are primarily antisubmarine and 
minesweeping forces of European countries and of South American 
countries. The amount of money we spend on Latin America is very 
small proportionately, I do not know the figures but it is not great. 
We are trying to build up the Japanese Navy so that they can do their 
part around the Japanese Islands. We support the Chinese National- 
ist Navy. We have tried to support primarily minesweeping and anti- 
submarine warfare because those things will be the things that will 
not only help themselves but help reduce our effort. 


STATUS OF OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Suerparb. Toa certain degree a portion of the global operations 
of the Navy are based on use of overseas bases. Would you advise the 
eommittee of the political and other conditions existing in the various 
areas which will have a bearing on the ability of the Navy to perform 
its desired missions in these areas, 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Starting in the Pacific, our biggest base 
in a foreign country is Yokosuka, manned primarily by Japanese, for 
ae and overhauls to our ships, and we supply our ships from that 

ase. 

The other bases in Japan are: Sasebo, which is a smaller base, 
Iwakuni and Atsugi, which are airbases, and Oppama Air Facility 
which is an offshoot of Yokosuka. 

We have no direct difficulty in Japan. We have had difficulty in the 
past when they have called a general strike. On three occasions they 
called a general strike and we had some difficulty. That is, a nation- 
wide strike. We-have.had no strikes called against any of those bases 
in particular. 
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I think Japan realizes she is absolutely dependent upon our Navy 
now for her life in case of war. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is the political situation there now? Is it 
pretty well balanced at this time? 

Admiral Burke. As I read this morning, it is not well balanced. 
It is going to be very difficult. They are having a lot of trouble. 
But the Japanese nation as a whole, all parties except the very leftist 
party; seem to be in favor of our naval bases there, particularly Yoko- 
suka 

Mr. Srrepparp. In other words, you figure that is a situation of the 
present which will readjust itself later; is that correct? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, and for the next few years it appears we are 
all right. What happens beyond that I do not know. 

The other base in the western Pacific is Subic. We have had a lot 
of conversation in the last year with the Filipinos. In general the 
big difficulty is on the jurisdiction problem—that, is the degree to 
which their courts will control offenses and the degree to which our 
courts will control offenses. 

I think in the next year those difficulties will probably be eliminated. 
I do not think there will ever be any difficulty in the operation of a 
base. There will be a lot of little difficulties, but as far as actual usage 
of Subic in time of war, I think there will never be any difficulty. The 
Filipinos are too much our friends. 

Mr. Suepprarp. You do not think we will ever be excluded from 
operating there? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. In the Atlantic we are building a base 
at Rota in Spain. We have had quite a bit of trouble there, as has 
the Air Force, primarily in the matter of jurisdiction. I think those 
are pretty well ironed out now. I think Spain will live up to her 
agreements, as we see them, and we will have no difficulty in operating 
from there. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Has that localized situation that recently developed 
created any retardation in our functions over there? 

Admiral Burke. Not on Rota. We could lose Rota, we could lose 
any one of these bases and still operate. Our mobile carrier airbases, 
and their mobile logistic backup, are designed to operate with a 
minimum of overseas base support. It is just easier to operate if you 
have the bases. 

MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 


Mr. Sueprparp. With specific reference to the Middle East situa- 
tion, recently the Navy and the Marine Corps were called into what 
were emergency operations due to the flarup in the Middle East. 

Will you discuss briefly with the committee the role they were called 
upon to play in that situation and their ability to meet the require- 
ments of the situation as they prevailed at the time they were called 
into service or into operation ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

A couple of months before the Israelis jumped off, it looked like it 
was going to be a little tight in the Middle East so we ordered the 
Sixth Fleet with two attack carriers to the eastern Mediterranean. 
In the spring, because it looked like the Middle East might blow up, 
we sent a battalion of marines to join the Sixth Fleet. We also 
arranged for a hunter-killer force consisting of a support carrier and 
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destroyers to make a cruise in Europe at about that time, which would 
do two things: One, it would be available and, two, it would help 
train foreign navies in the use of antisubmarine warfare, which they 
badly need. 

I,think on the 29th of October, the Israelis jumped off. We senta 
warning to the Sixth Fleet to stand by for any action. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Had you sent that prior to the jumpoff or right 
after ? 

Admiral Burke. We sent it prior to the jumpoff to be ready, but 
when they jumped off, we told them: “This is really it, be doubly 
ready.” 

The first duty of the commander of the Sixth Fleet was to evacuate 
American citizens from Egypt and other Arabic countries. He sent 
a task force of amphibious shipping into Alexandria and he sent a 
smaller task force into Haifa and into Beirut. All in all, they got 
about 3,000 American citizens out of Egypt and Haifa, mostly out 
of Egypt. 

As it turned out, it was just a question of handling a large number 
of civilians in a very short time under conditions in which they were 
not expected to be handled. They were in troopships. 

Now this should be off the record. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. SuHeprarp. I think it would be agreed you moved into your 
operational status rapidly. However, it has not been indicated to my 
satisfaction what was your backup condition for supporting require- 
ments if you had to have support. When you moved in, you moved 
in with a potential idea that anything might happen, I presume. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Otherwise, you would not have moved in. What 
was the condition of your supply lines to back it up in case you had 
to take off? 

Admiral Burke. This should be off the record, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr, SHerrarp. Have conditions in this area caused any change in 
the overall Navy program as that program is presently before us? 

Admiral Burke. You mean the 1958 budget, sir? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, beeause this budget was prepared as the 
Suez crisis was developing. 


RECRUITMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Secretary, according to your statements you 
again plan to maintain both the Navy and the Marine Corps by re- 
cruitment without resort to the Selective Service Act. 
+. Do you feel you will be able to carry out the program that is pres- 
ently before Congress in fiscal 1958 and recruit the type of personnel 
required by the Navy and by the Marine Corps by that method of 
procedure ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. I think.so, sir. -Last year our enlistments as 
a result of Korea ran out. So we hit a heavy peak of runoffs last year 
of about 179,000—almost 180,000, men who went out of the naval 
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sh For the first time in our peacetime history, we went to the 
rait. 

At first we figured we would have to draft 56,000 men, but we put on 
a very active enlistment campaign and ended up by only drafting 
28,000. They were good men, a good percentage of them were college 
graduates. They were really quite a high class and outstanding group 
of men. So we only had to draft half the planned number. 

This year we only had a 114,000 runoff; and next year we will only 
have a 91,000 one. We hit our peak last year and we are up to our 
requirements, and I think we will have no trouble getting men. 

Mr. Suepparp. One of the problems you have pointed to in this 
area on several occasions has been what you referred to as the low level 
of experience of Navy personnel. What are you doing to correct that 
situation and what success have you met with to date in your efforts 
to achieve a desirable level of experience that you apparently are most 
desirous of achieving? 

Secretary Tuomas. Congress has helped us with that a lot because 
of the Career Incentive Act of 1955 and the benefits in legislation in 
1956 have been very helpful. In 1954, for instance, our first-term 
reenlistments went down to 5 percent, an alltime low. In 1955, with 
the Career Incentive Act, it went up to 12 percent. In the first part 
of 1956 it dropped off to 9 percent and then, with the benefits of the 
legislation in 1956, it went back to 13 percent. It has been around 
there. It has gone from 4 percent to 13 percent. 

Our overall enlistments went in 1955 to 1414 percent, then it went 
in 1956 to 3214 percent, and in July it was 43 percent, and since July 
it has averaged about 40.5 percent, from 14.5 to roughly 40.5 percent. 

I would say our career reenlistments were back to 50 percent and 
are back to about 90 percent which is, if anything, too high. I think 
the legislation has been very helpful and we very much appreciate it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The strength figure for the Marine Corps in fiscal 
year 1957 as now contemplated is approximately 5,000 men less than 
that presented to the committee last year. What is the reason for your 
failure to maintain the corps at the strength presented to the Congress | 
and approved in the 1957 Appropriation Act? 

General Pate. In November the Defense Department announced we 
could keep up to 200,000 at January 1, which is about where we are 
now. Then sometime in November the Secretary of Defense got the | 
JCS together and we all agreed the current strength would be about 
what we would maintain for 1958. That accounts for that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, you are satisfied with the present | 
situation; is that correct? 

General Pats. That is right, sir. 


VERTICAL ASSAULT DOCTRINE 


Mr. Sueprarp. General, you have discussed with the committee on 
several occasions your new vertical assault doctrine. What is the 
present status of the ability of the Marine Corps to carry out this 
doctrine as it regards training, equipment, troops, and other pertinent 
factors that go into the total ? 

General Pare. Training is going along in fine fashion. We are 
restricted by lack of helicopters. There was some slippage in those 
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over the years which we did not anticipate although it was not due to 
any lack of funds. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that slippage due to the contracts being put out 
for procurement purposes or a slippage due to the inability of industry 
to produce ? 

eneral Pare. It is a matter of engineering. More recently we 
have had the Thetis Bay on the west coast come into being and be 
commissioned, and I think we are making great progress in training. 
We are not prepared to do anything except in a limited form at this 
moment. We could lift simultaneously in helicopters two battalions 
Lg now, but we hope this coming year will see a great improvement 
in that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I believe you stated this morning that the Marine 
Corps was in position, in the event of a general war or a small war or 
a war in a limited geographical area, to discharge its responsibilities. 
Is that correct ? 

General Pare. Yes, sir, I am fully convinced we are. 


NUCLEAR CAPABILITY OF MARINE CORPS 


Mr. SuHerparp. What is the nuclear capability of the ground portion 
of the Marine Corps at the present time and what is the outlook for 
fiscal year 1958 ? 

General Pate. We have one battery of Honest John in commission 
right now and another, I think, in the coming year. Ultimately we 
hope to have six. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are you satisfied with this condition as it now 
prevails? 

General Parr. Not entirely, sir. We are never entirely satisfied, 
but I think that, everything considered, we could do a pretty good 
job atomicwise right now. 


AIRLIFT REQUIREMENT OF MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is the airlift requirement of the Marine Corps 
and what is the present capability in reference to meeting that 
requirement ? 

eneral Parr. We do not presently have any airlift requirement. 
Our troops are trained to be airlifted. We could call on somebody 
else for the purpose of airlifting our troops and in all probability it 
would be the Air Force. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the capability of the other service to furnish 
the airlift if required? Do you know? 

General Pare. I think they are fully qualified. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Have you checked into it to the degree you can be 
sure of that? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 


REORGANIZATION OF MARINE CORPS DIVISION AND AIR WINGS 


Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would address yourself to the reorgani- 
zation contemplated in Marine Corps divisions and their air wings. 

General Parr. We have recently had quite an intensive study made 
of that. Our divisions will be reduced in personnel by about 10 per- 
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cent. The infantry regiments will be maintained, but the regimental 
organization wiil be contracted. The infantry battalion will be made 
up of 4 companies instead of 3. We are doing away with the tank 
battalion and putting it into force troops. The artillery regiments 
will be made up largely of mortars and one battalion of Howitzers 
will be maintained until sometime in the future. The engineer bat- 
talion is being lightened for helicopter lift and the service regiment 
is being made into a service battalion. The reconnaissance company 
is being upped to a reconnaissance battalion. That is the coming 
thing in the atomic age. You need better information. 

As to the wing, there will be very little change in that, hardly 
enough to comment on. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, the change has been a change of 
technique in which you believe you are deriving greater benefit than 
your present organization ¢ 

General Pars. That is correct. We are reducing the size of the 
division, and we think at the same time increasing potential punch. 


RESERVE FORCES OF MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Suerrarp. To what extent do you depend upon the Reserve 
forces in the oper: ational requirements of the Marine Corps? 

General Pare. They are our backup. Without them we could not 
stay in combat very ‘loti We could probably last a few months. 
They have done ‘an excellent job in the past and will do so in the 
future. Actually there are about 43,000 of them right now in the 
paid organization and we expect to have about 50, 000 by the end of 
1958. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Are you having any difficulty in this field due to 
possible lack of structure requirements for the purpose of this training 
program / 

General Pare. We are short in minor things, but we have no trouble, 
we are going along fine. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Numerically speaking, what is the status of the 
Reserve Force at the present time? 

General Parr. The status of the paid organization is 43,633 right 
now and, as I said a moment ago, we are going to about 50,000 in 1958. 

Mr. Sueprarp, 50,000 in 1958? 

General Pate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you, General. 


RESERVE ACT OF 1955 


Referring to the Reserve Act of 1955, do you consider this act will 
be desirable in the present form or are there modifications which you 
feel should be made to make it more workable and to give you better 
end results? 

Secretary Tuomas. We think that the act as it is today satisfies 
all our aoa nee We have done very well with it. We use pri- 
marily section 261 of the act which is the 2-year enlistment in the 
Reserves. The young man enlists between the ages of 17 and 181/ b, 
and he has a 6-year obligation. For the first year we give him basic 
training, which is equivalent to his boot camp. He then goes on 
active duty for 2 years and then he has a 3-year obligation. 
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We will take in about 24,000 this year, next year 36,000. We now 
have in active service about 55,000.. That meets our quota and we 
have done very well with it. The Reserve Act has met all our re- 
quirements. 


ADEQUACY OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sueprrarp. My next question is repetitious, I want that under- 
stood. However, it is predicated upon what I consider a necessity 
to ask because of testimony that has heretofore been presented to 
this committee. 

Mr. Secretary, I believe that in your statement you have indicated 
that insofar as you were concerned with the overall Navy program 
and the budget for fiscal 1958, it has your approval without quali- 
fication. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. I ask the same question of you, Admiral. 

Admiral Bure. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarv. So you gentlemen have no soft spots in this par- 
ticular appropriation request wherein you think the Congress could 
amputate and not be detrimental to your general interests / 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not think so. We worked it over ¢ carefully. 
Admiral Burke, General Pate and I have combed this one through and 
through and we think it is a sound and workable budget. 

Mr. SuepparpD. General Pate, would you like to comment on that? 

General Pars. I fully concur, sir. 

Mr. Surrparp. I would like to ask you gentlemen at this time if 
you will give us the total figure that eman: ated from the field up to 
the time it reached secretarial level or review level under secretarial 
judisdiction. 

As I interpret the procedure for the budget, you send it to the 
tield, the estimates are compiled by the different commands in the 
different geographical areas, and it is sent up to secretarial level to 
be reviewed. What was the original budget ? 

Secretary THomas. $12,474 million. Then it was in our office be- 
tween Admiral Burke and myself and General Pate it was adjusted 
to $11,933 million which went down to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Then what happened ¢ 

Secretary THomas. That was adjusted then to $10,942 million. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Was that where it stopped ? 

Secretary Tromas. That was where it stopped. This adjustment, 
the one we sent to the Secretary of Defense, was only adjusted 8.3 
percent, where the average for the last 5 years since Korea has 
been about 14 percent. It is the least adjustment in it I have seen 
in my knowledge of the budget. 


NUCLEAR PROPULSION OF SURFACE SHIPS 


Mr. Suerparp. The Navy has had great success with nuclear pro- 
pulsion of submarines and is now constructing their first nuclear- 
powered surface ship. What is the status of the reactors needed for 


these various surface ships? You can answer that either on or off 
the record. 
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Admiral Burke. This should be off the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you satisfied you can meet the requirements as 


those requirements are expressed in your budget? 
Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. 


SUBMARINE CAPABILITY 


Mr. Suerprarp. Quite recently one of my colleagues called my atten- 
tion to the fact that in discussing naval operations he was advised 
that surface ships would obviously be replaced by the submarine, 
that our present nuclear-powered submarine had more speed under 
water than our surface ships had in surface operations, and that his 
concern was largely directed to the fact that the long-drawn-out pro- 
gram of construction in the heavier ship or surface ship category was 
not compatible with more attention to the submarines. 

I wonder if at this time you gentlemen will comment on that po- 
tentiality as it might apply today, next year, or 10 years from now, 
in order to show that ana supplied the gentleman with the infor- 
mation might be in error. What do you have to say on this issue? 

Admiral Burke. The submarine has many advantages. However, 
the Navy has many essential tasks to perform—some of which cannot 
be done by submarines. We must not neglect any of these essential 
tasks in war. 

Submarines can do many things better than any other type of ship. 
There are many very essential tasks, however, that submarines cannot 
do. For example, aircraft carriers are needed for offensive strikes 
against targets where on-the-spot discrimination and judgment is 
required. Antisubmarine warfare, escort and protection of shipping, 
air defense, and close support of forces ashore require aircraft car- 
riers and surface ships of many types. A balanced Navy is required. 

A terrific amount of tonnage has to be moved across the oceans and 
a submarine is not good as a cargo carrier for normal material. There 
just is not enough space. For certain kinds of material it might be 
advantageous in the future to go to a submarine. 

We have conducted a good many designs of oilers, tankers, by put- 
ting the submarines propulsion machinery in the pressure hull and 
putting a tanker outside of the pressure hull. We have gone into that 
quite thoroughly. 

To get a submarine that carries a significant amount of oil it has to 
be big. It has to be six or seven hundred feet long. It has to be big 
around. 

How deep is it going to go? The people who propose the submarine 
say you do not want to go very deep because you have to build such 
terrific strength members, you want it just underneath the water, 
say 150 feet. 

In the first place, you can see a submarine only that deep. In the 
second place, a very long submarine, the bigger the submarine the 
harder it is to control, and you tilt it a bit and one end is out of the 
water. You have to go deeper and build it stronger. The first thing 
you know you have no space to put your cargo in. 
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I am sure sometime they will be able to design a submarine that 
will carry cargo—that is, a liquid cargo like fuel oil—but it is 
expensive. 

It is true that for special things like the airlift, for special things 
under special occasions, the submarine cargo carrier will be very use- 
ful. We are playing with those designs all the time. If we can get 
a submarine tanker, we will try to build one, but we cannot do it yet. 
It is not economical. 

You perhaps read in the newspapers where the Japanese were build- 
ing a nuclear-powered submarine tanker. She is not going to com- 
plete that for about 10 years. I think, as they get into the design prob- 
lems, they will find she has to go deep or not carry very much cargo. 

There is nothing to indicate that any other method will supplant the 
surface cargo ship or tanker in handling the very large bulk of tonnage 
required in peace or in war. 

Mr. Suerparp. How long will it take in your opinion, if ever, for 
a submarine to attain a position where it will be a logical and eco- 
nomic and military asset to supplant the carrier ? 

Admiral Burxe. Mr. Mahon does not like the term “foreseeable 
future” but I do not see that it ever will because, in the first place, a 
guided-missile submarine will have only the power to destroy. You 
get enough of those submarines and you can destroy almost anything. 

Now that is all it can do. It cannot do another thing. Any situa- 
tion like Suez, it is no good because you do not want to destroy wide 
areas; you want to help people or put pressure on. You can do that 
with manned aircraft. You can do that with carriers. They can 
put a tremendous destructive power on or they can put gentle power, 
as little as may be needed. There are all gradations in between. 

The absolute power of destruction is useful but it is only useful for 
one thing and that is absolute destruction. 

Mr. Suepparp. From a military standpoint my question might ap- 
pear to be somewhat offside. However, I think it is incumbent upon 
this committee to be prepared to answer any interrogation on the floor 
of the House. Having had the question presented as it was, I wanted 
the record to indicate from the military the potentialities involved 
and at what date we could anticipate that coming into being. 

Admiral Burke. In the Navy we have 3 independent groups, 1 

roup of civilians and 2 groups of officers, who study things that might 

appen in the future, where we might be going. They examine all 
ideas, because some of those ideas that originally seem foolish later 
turn out to be very practical. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you consult with people that are not a part of 
the military ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. For example, this summer we had a 
group studying antisubmarine warfare. Large numbers of their ideas 
are wonderful but we think some are cockeyed. They have been 
proven very valuable. We also have people like shipbuilders whom 
we ask for help on things. 

Mr. Suerparp. Have you had a recent meeting of these people in 
order to have a more up-to-date concept of their ideas as to sub- 
marines ? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We had a large study group last sum- 
mer composed of a large number of scientists on submarine and anti- 
submarine warfare. 

Mr. Suepparp. Has the result of that study been made public? 

Admiral Burks. No, sir. The report contains a lot of advanced 
ideas that would give away all the data that had not reached the design 
stage yet. 

Mr. Sueprarp. However, if anyone who is properly cleared for se- 
curity were desirous of getting those facts you would let him have it, 
would you? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; not only that report but what we have 
done about that report. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is all. 

Thank you very much. It was a fine presentation. 


RUSSIAN SEAPOWER 


Mr. Stxes. I concur in that, gentlemen. It was a very fine presen- 
tation, very well done and very informative. 

I was particularly interested in the information given to us about 
the development of seapower and naval power by Russia. Also, Mr. 
Secretary, I followed your statements to Mr. Mahon quite closely. 

It seemed to me that there is some conflict in the two. I gathered 
that although Russian seapower is a much more formidable thing now 
than it ever has been in the past, you feel it still is considerably 
weaker than our Navy. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think they are, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. SrKes. When you consider the apparent purposes for which 
Russian seapower is being built, operations within the particular area 
around the land mass of E surope and Asia, plus submarine warfare, 
does that not in itself give a relative increase to the strength and 
power of the Russian Navy? The fact that they will be operating 
comparatively closer to bases and conducting shorter range operations 
lessens certain requirements that we must observe. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, I would think so, because their requirement 
is a more limited requirement. Whenever you have that, you can do 
it more easily than when you have one that has more facets to it. 

Mr. Srxes. Do I understand they are not yet developing carrier 
power / 

Secretary Tomas. No; they do not have carriers. As the Ad- 
miral says, they would not have to project their power overseas. 
That is not the purpose of their navy. The purpose of their navy 
is to keep us from projecting our power. 

Mr. Sixes. How great is the emphasis they are placing upon mine 
warfare ? 

Secretary THomas. A lot. The Admiral can talk to that better 
than I. I would like to say one more thing about carriers. They 
have an entirely different operational liability as far as carriers go. 
For instance, their port setup. To break out of the gulf of Finland 
down into the North Sea, they have to run very narrow waters. These 
confined waters would make it very difficult to operate carriers. As 
to the Black Sea ports, they would have to go through the Bosporus 
into the Mediterranean and it would be almost impossible to bring 
carriers out. Vladivostok in the Pacific would be pretty much the 
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same way. In contrast, we can break our carriers out of our east 
and west coast ports and get them deployed. They have a different 
problem there as well as not having the requirement to project their 
power overseas in their strategy. 

Mr. Stxes. Admiral, will you comment on the Russian emphasis 
on mine warfare? 

Admiral Burge. The Russians have always been expert miners. 
They have now a tremendous quantity of mines and they build a 
large number of mines each year. We know from the Korean war 
that their mines are good. They are undoubtedly building these mines 
to block ports of Europe. 

We are going to have a lot of trouble with them. That is one of 
the reasons we are trying to emphasize so much the importance of 
minesweeping to our allies. 

Mr. Srxes. Do they share in your concern ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SrKes. Generally you seem to feel that Russian ships and 
weapons are not yet comparable in effectiveness to our own. Does 
that mean that insofar as we know there is nothing revolutionary, 
nothing more advanced than our ship design, submarine design, 
weapons design that is now available to the Russians? 

Admiral Burke. Take mines, for example. They are as good as 
we are in mines, it is a balance. As far as we know, we are as good 
as they are, but they may have something. They have good mines. 

Their submarines are good conventional-type submarines. Their 
cruisers, from the visits and reports we get from their visits, are good 
cruisers but not quite as good as ours. They are not nearly as good 
as our cruisers with guided missiles. This should be off the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. How thorough and how accurate do you consider our 
information on their design of vessels and their equipment of 
weapons? 

Admiral Burke. This should be off the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Undoubtedly the submarine is the Russian weapon that 
can cause us the greatest amount of trouble. I have been quite con- 
cerned through the years about our ability to conduct effective anti- 
submarine warfare against such a large number of submarines. This 
afternoon we have had some reassuring information. I would like 
for you to comment further on submarine-detection devices and their 
comparative development. 

Admiral Burke. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Srxes. To what extent has there been reprograming of this 
budget or of the Navy’s program as a result of Russian naval ad- 
vances ? 

Admiral Burxe. Because of Russian naval advances we have gone 
a little faster in our missile program than we otherwise would. We 
also are pushing harder our antisubmarine warfare research and de- 
velopment than we otherwise would. That is probably the greatest 
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thing. We are putting everything we can into getting all the scientists 
and everybody that has an idea to develop antisubmarine warfare 
technique. 

Mr. Sixes. The Army has given us some information about things 
it had learned from weapons that were taken in the fighting in the 
Mid East recently. 

Were there any naval operations which resulted in. Russian naval 
equipment being taken; equipment which had been given to Egypt 
by the Russians? 

Admiral Burxe. No, sir. The equipment Egypt got was princi- 
pally land equipment. They got some naval equipment but nothing 
of any importance. 

Mr. Srxes. Has there been any reprograming of your budget as a 
result of the action in the Mid East? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; because the program was built at about 
the same time that the Middle East affair was going on. 

Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, this committee will stand adjourned 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. I believe Mr. 
Sikes was interrogating the witness when the committee was ad- 
journed yesterday. 

RUSSIAN GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Srxzs. There are quite a number of people who believe that the 
Russians have achieved a considerable degree of efficiency in the de- 
velopment and use of guided missiles and who believe they have 
guided missile launching sites in strategic places around the perimeter 
of the areas controlled by the Soviets or their satellites. 

How effective would guided missiles from coastal areas or near 
coastal areas be on such targets as major naval vessels ? 

Admiral Burke. Are you addressing that question to me, sir? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. In other words is their radar or other detecting 
devices developed to the point that they can effectively spot and target 
large naval vessels with guided missiles from land installations ? 

Admiral Burxe. A short distance, yes, sir, but far at sea, no. 

Mr. Srxes. What do you mean by a short distance? 

Admiral Burke. Fifty to seventy-five miles, some place in that 
area, a guided missile could pick up ships but two or three hundred 
miles or more at sea, no. The people who launch the guided missile 
have to know fairly accurately the location of the ships. The reason 
is all the homing devices have a limited range. In other words, you 
cannot shoot a missile out and say, “Go find a target” and it does its 
own searching. You have to do its searching for it or else shoot it at a 
fixed target. 

A mobile base on the move at sea is infinitely harder to locate and 
hit with a guided missile than a fixed land base. Even if the missile 
picks up a target it is incapable of determining whether it is a big 
ship, little ship, merchant ship, friend, foe, neutral, or even an ice- 
berg. A land base cannot move. You always know where it is and 
what it is. It is very hard to locate, identify and hit a moving ship 
at sea—even a friendly ship in practice. 

But if a missile is put within 30 or 40 miles of a ship at sea, with 
some homing devices it could probably home. It varies with the kind 
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of homing devices. However, the missile would not be able to select 
a specific ship to home on. 

Mr. Manon. Did you say probably home 30 or 40 miles? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. The story persists that a threat by the Russians that 
they might use their guided-missile capabilities against France and 
Britain had to do with the decision of those countries to withdraw 
from the Suez. We presumably know something about the location 
of those sites. If they are within range of the capitals of Europe, 
would they also be within range of guided missiles launched by our 
forces at sea? I am thinking of the possibility of knocking out 
enemy missile launching sites with naval power. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; they would be within range. 

Mr. Srxes. What principal targets in Europe or Asia could not now 
be reached by the A-3-D? 

Admiral Burke. Well, there are very few, sir. Right in the very 
center there is a small area which could not be reached but all the 
rest of the area could be reached. However, as we would start our 
attack well out at sea and we would not try to get into the center of 
Russia at the start. We would start well out at sea where they would 
have the maximum amount of trouble and we would have the least 
amount of opposition and strike the targets which are nearest the 
sea and work them over until we got complete superiority and then 
we would work closer in to the beach. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Is that on the record ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 


INTERMEDIATE RANGE MISSILES 


Mr. Srxes. What areas would not now be reachable with the in- 
termediate range missiles which you have described? 

Admiral Burke. The intermediate range missiles have a 1,500- 
mile range, and again there is a very small area right in the center 
of Russia, but it is a very small area, 

Mr. Srxes. Are the intermediate range missiles now operational 
or still in test stage ? 

Admiral Burke. They are all in test stage. 

Mr. Sixes. What are the problems in connection with the launch- 
ing of the intermediate range missile from a ship that you would not 
have from land? 

Admiral Burke. The first difficulty that we have to overcome is 
we have to find the exact location of the launching point, so our navi- 
gational accuracy has to be improved a great deal. We have improve- 
ments now that will give us an exact location. 

The second problem is that the rolling and pitching of the ship have 
to be taken into account, which means that the amount of roll and 
amount of pitch has to be compensated for in the missile. That is a 
difficult problem. 

Mr. Stxes. How much more of a problem is that with missiles than 
it is with naval guns? 
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Admiral Burke. It isno more of a problem. It is solved differently 
but it is the same sort of problem. We have to compensate for roll 
and pitch for guns in order to hit. 

The third problem is that such things as fuel, if you get an acci- 
dental explosion, you do severe damage. We want the safest possible 
type of fuel. 

The fourth problem is the question of size. The smaller a missile 
in a ship the better it is for the shi 

Secretary Tuomas. Could I x the chairman one question? We 
will have a chance to edit this testimony ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary THomas. There are a lot of things in here we will prob- 
ably edit out. 

A-3—D PLANES 


Mr. Sixes. To what extent is the fleet equipped with the A-3-D 
planes ? 

Admiral Burke. We have a squadron that are in the Forrestal and 
we are equipping squadrons quite rapidly now on both the west and 
east coasts, forming and equipping. 

Mr. Srxes. You will be fully operational when ? 

Secretary Tuomas. They are coming in very fast now, Mr. Sikes. 


MISSILES OF OTHER NAVIES 


Mr. Srxes. My reading would indicate to me that we will be able 
to get more help from other navies through the use of guided missiles 
than we herethtiee had anticipated. I have read a number of articles 
recently which show that other navies are making an effort, a very 
serious effort, to convert to guided missiles insofar as their capabili- 
ties in the development of missiles will permit. Do you agree with 
that? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. There are quite a few navies who are 
interested in guided missiles, particularly surface-to-air missiles. 

Mr. SrKes. That is the field ‘of greatest proficiency thus far, is it 
not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Srxes. What was your original budget estimate before it went 
through the various stages of reduction ? 

Admiral Burke. Our original budget estimate was $12.474 billion. 

Mr. Sixes. Against what | presently ? 

Admiral Burke. $10,942 billion. 

Mr. Sixes. The papers recently have carried economy statements 
by several key figures in Government. I note that Senator Knowland 
has predicted this budget will be cut by at least $2 billion and Senator 
Byrd has predicted it ‘will be cut by $5 billion. If such cuts were to 
take place in the overall budget, in what areas would cuts do you the 
most harm ? 

Admiral Burke. Maybe I had better explain by saying what we 
did when we had to cut before. 
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BUDGET CUTS TO DO THE LEAST HARM 


Mr. Srxes. If you can make your answer include the areas where 
cuts will do you the least harm, probably that would be better. 

Admiral Burke. This budget has been gone over by a lot of experts 
who searched and searched for the soft spots. We have had, because 
this is a recurring thing and because we do not want to submit soft 
spots and because in the past sometimes soft spots have crept into the 
budget, we have established within the Navy a Budget Advisory 
Committee which consists of all deputies. The deputies work on this 
budget for a period of 4 or 5 months, surveying each individual buage* 
request from the bureaus and the people who submit their budget 
requests, and try to fit that into an overall pattern and try to get the 
best balance they can. Then they themselves cut that down to a rea- 
sonable pattern. 

Above all, they try to eliminate anything that may be a good thing 
but it is just not reasonable to submit, not ready yet, or some other 
reason, net-as good as other things. 

We end up with a pretty balanced budget, pretty well balanced all 
the way through. When you start cutting, you have to cut nearly all 
the way through the budget. 

For example, if you take our personnel costs, if we have 675,000 
personnel, there is not much you can do with the personnel costs in 
our budget. That is just what it costs. 

If you take M. and O., if you take a cut in M. and O., what does 
it mean? It means you delay your upkeep, you let your maintenance 
run down, and you are putting greater costs into the future than you 
have now. 

That is true all the way through the budget. There are places which 
are usually cut, and that is procurement, procurement of ships, sup- 
port facilities, aircraft, missiles. Well, let’s take missiles. Missiles 
are expensive, and we have gone over our budget, over and over again, 
to cut the cost of missiles, to cut the expenditures for missiles as much 
as possible. 

For example, in deriving this particular budget we cut our training 
missiles. That means we have to do a tremendous amount of syn- 
thetic training and get the maximum out of that. We cannot cut it 
any more. Missiles have to be fired to find out what happens. 

Also, we cut our missile procurement down to the minimum. The 
missiles are changing pretty fast; they are improving. We need a 
ready capability right now. There is no need having missile launchers 
if you do not have missiles. We need a ready capability but we do 
not want to stock a tremendous amount of missiles that will be obso- 
lete in 5 or 6 years. 

(The following was submitted later :) 


The Navy budget represents a process of squeezing all categories with the 
objective of making as much as possible available for badly needed ships and 
aircraft. All areas of the budget have been examined critically and kept to 
minimum limits. 

Despite this process, the number of new ships and ship conversions in the 
1958 program is less than in the 1956 and 1957 programs. The same thing is 
true of aircraft procurement. 

On the other hand, we are in the transition period in so many things that we 
don’t want to go all out in many directions, and literally squander billions of 
dollars. That would be easy to do. We could put on a big show that would 
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generate costs up to three times our present budget, and we could justify it on 
the basis that this is new, this is wonderful, and we have to have it right now. 
We could do that today and be perfectly honest about it. But we don’t think it 
sound, because we cannot—we must not—break the Government. The life of 
our Republic depends upon a sound economy as well as military readiness, So 
we are keeping the Navy budget low. Our budget is a minimum. For example, 
we have long-range plans where we plan to build a few submarines each year. 
Hach year nuclear-powered submarines should be a little cheaper and a little 
better. We want to get more guided missiles each year, a few more guided- 
missile ships each year, and one aircraft carrier each year. 


ATOMIC PROPULSION 


Mr. Sr«ss. I have felt that we were not proceeding rapidly enough 
to incorporate atomic-powered vessels into our fleet, both surface and 
underwater. Do you share that apprehension ? 

Admiral Burke. From a theoretical point of view; yes, sir. From 
a ye tes point of view, we are going just about as fast as we can. 

1 of our suomarines are going to be nuclear powered. As far as 
surface ships are concerned, the holdup is that just now are we getting 
the technique far enough along to be able to put it into ships. We 
could not have put it into ships last year, except for this one cruiser. 
That was the maximum we could do. What we are trying to do now 
is to get the nuclear-power plants down in weight per horsepow er, 
and they are coming down. 

But we can put these in big ships now, we can put nuclear power 
in big ships, and all of our new big ships ‘should have nuclear power. 
But as far as destroyers and frigates are concerned, we cannot yet 
do it. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you make atomic-power conversions of existing 
shi 

dmiral Burke. No. sir; it cannot be done. Well, anything can be 
done, but it would be at an excessive cost. 

Mr. Srxes. I mean from a practical standpoint. 

Admiral Burke. From a practical point of view, you cannot, be- 
cause it would cost a great deal. It would delay the’ ship for years. 
You should start off with a new ship. It is a completely different type 
of machinery space and you would have to tear out all the things 
that had been done in the ship that pertain to machinery, and ‘it 
would be very expensive, of course. 


UNDERWATER MISSILE LAUNCHING 


Mr. Sixes. How much promise do you see in the field of under- 
water missile launching, which I believe was used by the Germans 
during World War II, but which we have not given a great deal of 
attention to? 

Admiral Burke. This should be off the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MOBILIZATION STOCKS OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Stxes. What is the status of your mobilization stocks of atomic 
weapons ? 

Admiral Bure. The atomic weapons, of course, are controlled by 
the AEC as to numbers. 
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Mr, Sumés.-I am speaking of the number of guided missiles and 
other weapons that have atomic warheads that are available for your 
use. I know your answer will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PAY FOR SKILL 


Mr. Suxes. Mr. Secretary, what is the attitude of the Navy toward 
the new concept of pay for skill, rather than for longevity, which is 
being discussed? - 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that, where we pay for skill we are 
going to keep in the service more skilled people. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think it would be to the advantage of the Navy 
to change to that concept ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think so, insofar as you can. 

Mr. Srxes. If you care to expand your answer for the record, I 
would be glad to have you do so. 

Secretary THomas. Thank you. 

(The following was submitted later :) 


The new concept of pay, currently under discussion, is not limited to changes 
related to technical skills. It involves a modernization of present compensa- 
tion practices and is based primarily on “pay for contribution”—as opposed 
to the longevity system primarily based on length of service. 

This new concept, as applicable to enlisted personnel, would provide a broader 
pricing base within which individuals could be appropriately compensated in 
accordance with their contribution to the overall effort. Due emphasis is af- 
forded the importance of promotions, accompanied as they are by increased 
responsibility. 

Included in the new concept is a provision for “proficiency pay.” This fea- 
ture recognizes the increasing demands within the services for qualifled tech- 
nicians and competent leaders. It would provide monetary incentives which 
not only would stimulate the retention of technicians, but also would permit 
recognition of leadership ability and of outstanding performance in nontechnical 
ratings. 

The Navy, in common with the other services, is confronted with shortages 
in the technical category. We are constantly striving to improve the retention, 
quality, and performance of our personnel, technical and nontechnical. 

The Navy enthusiastically supports a change to these new pay concepts. I 
firmly believe that they would greatly assist in attracting personnel of the 
quality and experience so necesary to the combat effectiveness of the Navy and 
Marine Corps. 

The Navy, in common with the other services, is confronted with shortages 
of a critical nature in many technician ratings. Our problem, however, is not 
limited to the technical area and, therefore, our administration of the so-called 
skill pay must ve such that it does not act as a depressant in other less tech- 
nical, but nevertheless essential, enlisted areas. It would be the Navy’s inten- 
tion to use the proficiency pay concept proposed by the Cordiner Committee as 
a two-edged sword, first to stimulate retention in the technical ratings and 
secondly, as an inventive for more proficient performance regardless of rating. 
It is my understanding that this application is completely in accord with the 
basic concepts of the Committee. 


ATOMIC FIELD WEAPONS 


Mr. Srkrs. Let me ask this of the Marines. General Pate, to 
what extent have the Marines been provided with atomic field 
weapons ? 

General Parr. Off the record, please. 

Discussion off the record.) 
eneral Pare. Then we have the Honest John. 
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Mr. ee Is your progress somewhat comparable to that of the 
+irmy 
_ General Pate. We follow closely and monitor and what we are seek- 
ing is something lighter all the time. 


REDESIGNED MARINE DIVISION 


Mr. Stxes. Have you redesigned your divisional makeup as the 
Army is redesigning its divisional makeup? 

General Pats. I am not sure what they have done. I do not think 
you were here yesterday when I described briefly the division. I 
would be glad to do it again, sir. 

Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 
neral Pars. In the artillery regiment we reduced the weapons, 
the artillery pieces using mortars largely, retaining one battalion of 
howitzers, and ultimately we will get rid of them, I hope. 

Mr. Srxzs. The object of the Army division redesign is to put more 
weapons into the hands of more people. 

General Pats. That is what they are trying to do. 

Mr. Srxes. To gain additional firepower not only by improved 
weapons, but by actually putting more weapons into the hands of more 
people. 

General Parr. We are doing that same thing, too. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. Admiral, I have had the view in the 2 years I have 
been back on the committee that all of us, in the service and on the 
committee, are developing all the highlights which support an ever 
increasing military expenditure with relatively little attention to the 
relative weaknesses of the Russians and many other things which 
might go to having a degree of balance. 

I read the opening part of your statement, which I would like to 
include in the record at this point, part A, in which you say: 

We are faced with conditions over which we have little or no control. First 
are the ambitions of the men in the Kremlin, and, second, the rapid advance of 
modern weapons of which we are only a part. In other words, we are living 
in a brandnew situation in world affairs which demands a new kind of Navy. 


































I have heard practically nothing in any of the testimony here enter- 
ing into anything that the American people could take comfort in 
which reaches behind the statement as to what Russia’s intentions are 
and looks over behind the scene to see what their abilities are to carry 
out any such desires. 

Frankly, I spent 14 days in Russia and in the satellite countries dur- 
ing the fall. I have sat here 2 years listening to your testimony and 
the testimony of the military departments, I read the American press. 
I went through the war in a capacity of Appropriation Committee 
member dealing with Navy appropriations. 

As evidence that we do not get any of that side, my 14 days over 
there convinced me I have been completely gotten off base sitting here 
listening to the testimony and reading the American press. 
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RUSSIAN NAVY A DEFENSIVE NAVY 


Did I understand you correctly in saying that the Russian Navy, 
as of today, is a defensive navy, cruisers and = and things of that 
sort? It isa matter of record but it is my recollection you said what 
they are going in for is a defensive-type navy with short range and 
things of that sort. 

Admiral Burke. Not exactly a defensive-type navy. It is hard to 
distinguish between offense and defense. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Your statement is in the record. We will let the 
record speak for itself. 

Admiral Burke. I said Russia is building a navy that is designed 
to deny to us the use of the seas near Eurasia. She is building a navy 
to prevent us from reaching the ends of our terminals in Europe and 
Asia and Africa. 

She is concentrating on destroyers, motor torpedo boats, submarines 
and those things which can deny us the use of the seas. The reason 
for that is she does not have to use the seas herself. 

Mr. Wuirten. If the war is going to be over there. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrten. And everybody that you know of, including our 
allies and our own top military people, take the view that if there 
is to be a war, it will be over there. 

Do you know of any top military man who now feels that under 
present conditions the Russians will strike at the continental United 
States ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. They might strike—— 

Mr. Wuirren. I am asking you for a name. Do you know of a 
single man that takes that position ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, me. 

Mr. Wuitren. That they likely will strike the contintental United 
States ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, I think they will. I think that they 
will strike the United States with their submarines, their guided- 
missile submarines if they have them, and I think they have. I think 
they will strike with their long-range air and I think they will strike 
with a lot of sabotage. I think they will strike the United States. 

Mr. Wuirren. If we get into an all-out war, if the war starts and we 
get in, everybody will strike at anything they can reach, but under 
present conditions are your fears not that we will have some out- 
break in the Mid East or someplace like that that will lead to an 
all-out war, rather than a belief on the part on our top military peo- 
ple that a war will start as it did, say at Pearl Harbor? I am getting 
toa relative opinion now. Anything is a possibility. 

Admiral Burke. I agree with you, sir. But I think that an all- 
out war, deliberately started by Russia, would be her own suicide. 
I think she recognizes it, I think the people in the Kremlin recognize 
it would be the suicide of Russia if she were to start a nuclear war, 
_— there is nothing she could do to prevent us from destroying 
ler. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is the feeling I had after talking to our Am- 
bassadors and our top people in the satellites, and in Russia. 
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In conection with that, how many airbases have been put throughout 
the world that would be within striking distance of some part of the 
Russian Empire? 

Admiral Burks. The numbers I do not know offhand but every 
airbase or every base of any kind in Europe and Asia and in north 
Africa would be within range of Russia. 


VALUE OF AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. Wuirren. I am inclined to agree with you as to the value of 
these big carriers for the reason that when you go to Spain and when 
you deal with Iceland and Greenland and all the various places and 
Saudi Arabia and other places where they have built airbases, we 
are dealing with sovereign powers that could make us get out any- 
time they wished to or else we would have to fight to retain them. 
To that degree we are dependent upon future relationships between 
our Nation and such countries as a base might be in. 

Somebody raised the point with me that the Arabs and the Jews 
had been fighting since the 10th century or earlier and that they did 
relatively little harm because they had rifles and small ammunition, 
and they could go on and on. But we today, quoting now, have the 
idea that if we can raise the economic level of both sides, these age- 
old differences between races which have led to clashes throughout 
history, in an area where the economy is very limited, the ability to 

sroduce, W e are fixing it where if we have do have a w ar, we will really 

I ave a war in that we have put these bases and weapons in areas where 
age-old conflicts have always existed. Yet we have the utopian idea 
that if we can get in there, we can solve all these things. Does that 
disturbe you ? 

Admiral Bure. First, I would like to say that these countries, 
all of them which are free, are struggling for their freedom, to re- 
main free, to remain sovereign within their own rights. Most coun- 
tries of the world, particularly the newly formed ‘countries, are @x- 
tremely sensitive about their sovereignty. They are newly sovereign, 

very jealous of their rights as a sovereign nation. They want to make 
sure they remain a sovereign nation and that their people can have 
freedom. 

A lot of those countries, because they are new, some of them do not 
have many resources, need help to stay free. Their peoples are in a 
turmoil and if we help them, perhaps they will remain free. 

I think your question is, What do we do? I think what we do with 

each nation is a little bit different. What we do with Indonesia, 
what we can do to help Indonesia stay free and oriented toward the 
Western philosophy rather than become oriented toward the Commu- 
nists is entirely different from what we do to assist countries in the 
Middle East. What we can do for Iraq, which has stood by us quite 
well in the last 10 years, and what we do for Egypt are two different 
things. 

Mr. Wuirten. Admiral, when you get into this field, I realize 
that 





Admiral Burxe. It is not a military field. 
Mr. Warrren. It is treacherous waters. You can be so misunder- 
stood in developing the line of questions that I am. 
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I heard the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff tell us that the 
Russians in the last few years had given greater emphasis to the indus- 
trial production at the expense of other things. That is completely 
opposite to statements made to me by our people in Russia, and it is 
completely opposite to all the information I got from our top people 
there, that they have definitely made the swing toward giving more 
attention to agriculture and to improving living conditions since 
Stalin’s death. 

Admiral Burke. Within Russia. 

Mr. -‘Warrren. Within Russia proper. And yet the information 
we get from our top people is opposite to this. I cannot vouch for 
either, _I can report the story we got there. We saw evidences of a 
new. road programs and new tourist hotels. We saw a friendliness 
of the people toward us as Americans and friendliness of their soldiers 
toward us as Americans. It is a situation you cannot ignore. I do 
not know that it means too much, but in listening to our top military 
people, no one tells us that kind of thing. 


OVERSEAS AIRFIELDS 


This is the reason I asked about these bases we have throughout the 
world. I accompanied Mr. Sheppard, who was chairman of our com- 
mittee, and we were with Admiral Nimitz in the Pacific during World 
War II. At that time he made the statement that has always stuck 
with me. I have put it in the record a time or two. 

He was very much disturbed at that time because it was in the 
press that the then President Roosevelt, as soon as the war was over, 
would turn Okinawa over to the Chinese. Admiral Nimitz made this 
statement. He said then when you build a big airfield, you have put 
a big weapon in the hands of whoever has it. You cannot destroy an 
airfield. You can blow holes in it but you can repair it. He said that 
the Chinese are not able to hold it ae that if we turn it loose it will 
always be there. 

We have built bases in countries that we hope are on our side. As 
of today they are. I will not call names here, but you can wonder 
how long they will be on our side. We have left these big weapons, 
whatever the need for them, all around the world. They are inde- 
structible. You can take Admiral Nimitz’ statement about it. It 
makes for a real war if we have one because of this kind of thing 
where we are dependent, upon agreements between this country as a 
sovereign power and the other country as a sovereign power. 

If you want evidence of how much trouble we are having just go 
through our hearings for the last 2 or 3 years and see how much 
trouble we had renewing these leases. You will recall Saudi-Arabia, 
Iceland, Greenland. You could have trouble in Spain almost any day. 
Where you have a dictator, the interests could change just like that. 
Fortunately, I think at the moment Spain is working right along with 
us. But the minute any of these countries line up on the other side 
they carry with them not only the Government but they carry these 
instruments that we built there. 

I am coming around to the thought that at least we will control these 
carriers and we will not have to get out because of lack of agreement 
between nations. 


88601—57—pt. 1——-42 
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MILITARY IN TOP GOVERNMENT 


But I come back to another point. I forget how much, but our 
top Government is getting saturated with top military people, either 
on active duty, starting with the President, active duty or retired 
people. We are getting where much heavy American industry is 
headed by retired military people. They are quite capable men. This 
is no indictment of them. 

When you go to any section of the United States, its overall pros- 
perity and its overall condition as of today depends upon how much 
military spending there is in the area. Last year, I believe it was, 
we appropriated $250,000 to build a home for the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. I think we have probably the best one we 
ever had or equally as good. I do not refer to him personally. He 
will be going out of his assignment. 

We are spending here about 52 percent of the overall budget on 
the military. You have about 40 percent of all the scientists. The 
competition in industry for what is left is leading to the inflation 
we have. 

Do you know of any nation in history—I think of Germany in 
World Wars I and Ii—that ever got itself tied up in a wartime 
economy where each section’s prosperity depends on military spending 
that ever failed to find themselves a war? 

Admiral Burke. Of course, there is always a possibility of war. 

Mr. Wurtrren. Do you know in history of any major country that 
got tied up as we are that didn’t eventually end up in a war? In 
all my history books we were led to believe that the two German 
wars and the Germans initiated to a degree came from the same cause. 
Is that the way you see it? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am just raising some fears that disturb me. I 
voted for national defense and will keep on doing it. I realize I 
take a certain amount of risk when I lead into this line of questioning. 

Admiral Burke. Again it is a question of balance and where that 
balance should be. That is why we support the President’s budget 
absolutely because we think it is in balance. 

Mr. Wurrten. I have heard the NATO presentation here that the 
countries in the NATO group by and large are wanting to withdraw 
and pull back to a degree the number of divisions they will furnish 
and various other things. : 

It is one of our problems at the moment. It was my conclusion 
from the folks I was able to see that that reflects a feeling on the 
part of most of our allies in NATO that Russia would be committing 
suicide if, under present conditions, she started out deliberately to 
make war. 

I do not mean that anybody knows now, this is what they believe, 
and it is being reflected in the unwillingness of our allies to carry on 
at the same level in support of NATO. 

I did not find anybody in this thing—honestly, I talked to our top 
people throughout the area—who felt that under present conditions 
there was any real danger of Russia hitting a lick at the continental 
United States. I think our top people here have said that. It is not 
that they are too good but conditions are relatively such that it would 
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he suicide for them to do it. It would throw all our industrial pro- 
duction behind the military. If they think at all, they could see that. 

Now how are we going to get a little better balance in this situation 
as against just hearing the highlights and hearing the peaks and 
making our arrangements accordingly ? 

Admiral Burke. These budgets are reviewed by a great many peo- 

le. The final one, of course, is the Congress. I think that mostly 
in this country we arrive at pretty good solutions in the long run. It 
is an arduous process and difficult but you arrive at pretty sound 
conclusions. 

Because there are a lot of people having a hand in it, there are a 
lot of people trying to strike this balance and have been for years, 

eople with different views who are empowered to arrive at that 
Satanenl in Congress itself. The solutions which Congress arrives 
at are usually pretty sound throughout the years. Congress is the 
one that really has the responsibility for striking that talaean 


BUDGET ASSUMPTIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. It does, and yet we all know the Congress reflects 
public opinion. Carrying this matter further, looking at your open- 
ing statement, every plan is made on the basis that we will have war 
with Russia. I do not read anywhere in it that if we reach this level, 
because it will be suicide on the part of Russia, that we have this situ- 
ation more or less whipped. I do not see that side stressed. 

The Congress reflects the opinion of the people. I tell you that 
what. I found actually in Russia, having traveled, five or six hundred 
miles of railroads, 35 miles an hour, dirt roads, horses and wagons, 
one big university, but the rest are well known here. You see the high- 
lights in Stalin Alley in Berlin with practically no reinforcing steel. 
When you see this throughout one-sixth of the world, we do not get 
any of that presented to us before this committee or in the American 
press, you might say, and it leads you to wonder whether we have not 
gotten ourselves tied into this situation to where we have lost our sense 
of balance. 

I would like to cite two or three things that cause me to think this. 
I have had four Members of Congress call me saying that if we do 
not approve a certain military project in his district it will beat him. 
I have heard many folks express the fear that if there was a curiail- 
ment of the aircraft procurement, it would mean unemployment in 
their area. 

I drove back from Mississippi about 3 weeks ago, and along the 
highway was this sign: “This highway may be closed in event of 
enemy attack.” If it is, we will know it then. The only purpose of 
having it now is to inflame me and users of the highway to support 
the military appropriation. 

Where does this feeling on the part of the people reach? It has 
reached the point that when the military—you folks have wonderful 
reputations but not as money savers back through the history— 
Congress was so inflamed that we have been giving you more money 
than you asked, $700 million last year. I said the military, not the 
Navy now. I am addressing this to you, Admiral, but I am referring 
to the military situation. 
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We have spent $800 million in economic aid trying to keep Tito 
from joining the Russians. We spent over a billion dollars in military 
aid trying to keep Tito from joining the Russians, keeping him 
friendly to us. However, American public opinion is so inflamed 
that we cannot invite the fellow over here. I do not condemn the 
mayor of New York as much as I — the fear that the reason he 
could not entertain King Saud was because public opinion was such 
that he felt it would be hurtful to his situation there if he had him. 
That is public opinion. Congress is going to reflect it. 


UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES IN FISCAL YEAR 1957 


I would like to ask you a question. I have been doing the talking. 
How much money will you have at the end of this fiscal year that you 
have not expended? How much money will you have that you have 
not spent ? 

Admiral Burke. Subject to correction, it is about $2.9 billion. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. That will have been obligated. 

Mr. Wuirren. Unexpended. You will have it. 

Admiral Burge. Yes, sir. We will have signed notes for it. 

Mr. Wurrren. You are entitled to get that in. I understand it. 
To that you ask about $11.9 billion. 

Admiral Burke. 10.9. 

Mr. Wurrren. How much of that will be left unexpended at the end 
of the year? 

Admiral Burke. About the same. 

Mr. Wurrren. About $2.9 billion ? 

Admiral Burks. Yes, sir. It goes up and down a bit but that is an 
estimate. 

Mr. Wurrren. If this committee, in an effort to try to do something 
about inflation, which also could strike at our ability to meet this 
Russian situation, inflation could do us damage also, if 5 percent of 
your funds were set aside on the shelf, not taken aw ay from you but 
frozen, so that the President and the Bureau of the Budget could 
release them, it would not do you any damage unless you were unable 
to persuade the President to release it to you. 

In other words, the President then could s say whether you could 
stand the 5 percent cut or not and if you could convince the President, 
it could be released. We have used that in agricultural appropriations 
from time to time. 

Admiral Burke. You have used it in the military appropriations, 
too, sir. Congress has assigned apportionment responsibility. 

Mr. Wuirren. Apportionment is on a 100 percent and you can ap- 
portion so much each quarter. I have in mind giving you 95 percent 
and the other 5 percent can be released by the Pr esident. 

Admiral Burke. That is actually done now in the apportionment 
process. After the Congress appropriates the money then the Bureau 
of the Budget apportions a certain portion of that money to us and if 
we want to go beyond that ceiling, we have to justify it. In most cases 
it is not the full appropriation, We are not apportioned the full 
appropriation. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Can you see the degree to which we have our domestic 
economy wrapped around military expenditures / 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I see that. 

Mr. Wurrren. Can you see that the number of scientists you have 
and others in particular fields leaves a smaller number for industry 
subject to competition and constant buildup or salaries ? 

Admiral Burxe. It isa balance. Where do you strike that balance? 
I do not know that the balance is exactly right at this time. I do not 
think anybody else does. I think this problem is going to be with us 
forever regardless of the size of the military. Certainly you should 
not get the military so expensive that you break the country in the 
process because that will ruin us just as much as anything else. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am glad to hear you say that. Here, again, when 
I say it, goodness knows I do not claim I learned everything, I doubt 
that I saw a thing or learned a thing in Russia that our military 
people did not already know; certainly, they should have known, but 
{ will say that what I learned there has never been presented before 
this committee in the 2 years I have been on the committee nor even 
hinted at. I was completely unprepared for what I found there. And 
yet I am sure at least some of our military people knew it. But we 
point out the highlights. We used to say about Navy appropriations 
that every time you came before the committee you would see a sub- 
marine off California. I mention that by way of illustration. 

What I hear are the things that shoot us way up and build up public 
opinion to where Tito, a man on whom we spent $2 billion, cannot be 
invited here to try to hold him because of public opinion. 

Admiral Burke. There are two points I would like to make before 
I get myself in trouble. 

Mr. Wuirren. I stay in trouble. We will be together. 

Admiral Burke. One is because I believe we should stay within the 
means of the Government. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is what I am driving at. 

Admiral Burke. I believe that, but, at the same time, I believe that 
we have to have a sufficient military force to do what might be neces- 
sary, what will be necessary, in case of a war. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not want to leave it that I differ with you in 
that. I thoroughly agree. I am trying to see, and I honestly have 
come to believe, that about 25 percent of our military expenditures are 
coming from a general public attitude that is perhaps a little more 
than military need. We lack a lot of being quite in balance. That 
is a personal feeling. 

Admiral Burke. The other point I would like to make is that what 
you say about Russia is quite true, but also Russia has had some other 
surprises. I remember when the Russian tanks first came into Korea 
and our people could not stop them. You remember that these very 
fine tanks were there. How did they do that? They were good tanks. 
sae mines that we have captured that we swept in Korea were very 
good. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not mean to leave any impression that there 
is nothing to Russia. I just mean there are lots of weaknesses through- 
out the situation which leave their threat much less than what we 
play it up over here. 
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RUSSIAN WEAKNESS 


Admiral Burke. There are lots of weaknesses and the biggest 
weakness is their form of government and their philosophy, which is 
bound by the very nature of things to destroy itself. 

Mr. Wuirren. And a lot of it goes deeper than that. They are 
scattered over one-sixth of the world, with few railroads, 35 mile- 
per-hour trains, very few roads and low living standards. They could 
get by on less, but any drain against an already low living level reduces 
it more. 

The other thing I would say is that the folks closer around Russia 
have more appreciation of the weaknesses than the United States seems 
to have at this great distance. I am reflecting what our folks thought. 
They are not one-tenth as disturbed right around Russia as we seem 
to be here. I am talking about the general public in the United States. 
They are the people who know them. 

None of that side gets in here. I mean we cannot rely on that being 
the true Russia. Neither should we take all these highlights and big 
Russian planes, which they are constantly making, “and. say that is 
the whole side of Russia. I am saying we need to get more balance 
before this committee, before the Congress, and we need it. badly 
before the American people so that we will not be spending $2 billion 
trying to hold Tito but have the people so inflamed that they will not 
let us have him over here to “hurrah him” if you want to express it 
that way. 

Thank you, Admiral. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Andrews. 


BUILT FOR 1958 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, I have enjoyed the statements made 
by you and Admiral Burke and General Pate. I had quite a few 
questions I wanted to ask but most of them have been asked. 

This budget in round numbers before us is for $10,517 million. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right, sir. That is without public 
works. Public works is an additional four hundred-odd million 
dollars. 

Mr. Anprews. That figure of $10,517 million is approximately $500 
million above last year’s budget ? 

Secretary THomas. Just about. 

Mr. Anprews. But your overall program is about the same as it was 
last year; is that right? 

Secretary THomas. Pretty much. 

Mr. Anprews. What accounts roughly for the $500 million increase? 
What part, if any, has inflation played i in the increase of $500 million ? 

Secretary Tuomas. About $300 million of it results from the cost 
of furniture for Capehart housing, additional Polaris requirements 
and new legislation, which includes dependents’ medical care, survi- 
vor benefits, and civil service retirement fund contributions. That 
totals about $300 million of that $500 million. 

In other words, if you take increased costs you have virtually a 
level program w ith what you had a year ago. 
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CIVIL WORKS PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. When do you plan to send your civil works program 
budget up? 

Secretary Tuomas. In about a month and a half. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you know the size of that ? 

Secretary THomas. $425 million. 

Mr. Anprews. Last year it was what? 

Secretary THomas. $400 million. 

Mr. Anprews. $425 million last year with everything included and 
the request this year will be the same amount? 

Secretary THomas. $425 million this year. 

Mr. Anprews. As a matter of fact, we can expect that size budget 
for civil works for quite a few years, can we not? 

Secretary Tuomas. I would say at least that because now we are 
going into the very advanced new developments, porien arts jet air- 
craft and the like, which means we are going to have to develop our 
jet fields both for training and operational use. There is a big de- 
mand in that area alone. 

Then with our other improvements that are necessary with our 
training procedures and our present military program, we have to have 
that inch or more. That is a tight public wor rks program. 


ATRFIELDS 


Mr. Anprews. Can you use World War II airfields for jet planes? 

Secretary Tuomas. No; they do not have either the strength of run- 
way or the length of runway. 

Mr. Anprews. So when you began to phase out the propeller planes 
and take on jets, it became necessary for you to rebuild all vane 
airfields; is that right ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Entirely different reinforcing and much longer 
runways. Where you could operate a certain type of propeller plane 
with 3 or 4 thousand feet, the new jet fields are 8 and 10 and some 12 
thousand feet. 


NUMBER OF PLANES 


Mr. Anprews. You have about 10 or 12 thousand planes in service ; 
is that right? 

Secretary Tuomas. All told, we have according to the last figure 
14,163. We have what we call on active duty 11,785. 

Mr. Anprews. What percentage of those are jets? 

Secretary THomas. The big percentage are jets, but of course we 
have a lot of planes like our patrol planes that we do not want jets 
for. For antisubmarine work, we do not want an airplane that is 
that fast. Our P2V and S2F, those types of planes, they are pro- 
peller-type planes that we want to maintain. We give as a modernity 
goal of about 85 percent. You will never have it 100 percent modern 
because there are always new planes that are coming in and old planes 
phasing out. 

“NAUTILUS” 


Mr. Awnprews. I notice you have made a statement that the 
Nautilus had been 55,000 miles without refueling. 
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Secretary Tuomas. Actually it has gone over 60,000 now. It has 
outdone Jules Verne’s 20,000 Leagues ‘Under the Sea. Last week it 
went over 60,000. 

Mr. Anprews. When do you plan to change the core in the reactor 
or refuel ? 

Secretary Tuomas. It has some life left, we do not know just how 
much. We are planning to refuel it shortly now, just to see the 
condition of the reactor. 

Mr. Anprews. In other words, when you change the core, it will 
be more of an experiment than because the core has worn out; is 
that right ? 

Secretary Tuomas. The admiral says the core probably should be 
changed now. There is some life left in it. It is reaching the stage 
where the core should be changed. 

Mr. Anprews. We were told a year ago, when we spent a night 
aboard, that they expected to get 65,000 miles from that core which 
was in there. 

Secretary Tuomas. It is over 60,000 now. 

Mr. Anprews. What was the original cost of the Nautilus, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I could not give you the original cost exactly, 
because there was so much experimental and development work which 
went into that. I can give you the cost of the modern atomic powered 
submarine today. 

Mr. Anprews. I have in mind the figure of $90 million. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, it could be, I would think it was about 
that; yes. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the cost of the submarine that you are build- 
ing today ? 

Secretary Tuomas. About $45 million. It depends on the type. 
The guided missile nuclear powered submarine will cost some more. 
If it were just the average nuclear-powered submarine, it would be 
$44 million or $45 million. Forty-five million dollars is the approxi- 
mate figure. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. With reference to the cost of the original submarine 
as compared to the quotation of the price which you just gave, is it 
logical to assume that you were working in a semimockup category 
in that field and that you have derived a more finished product by that 
operation which has reduced the cost of the ones to follow? Is that 
logical ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, Mr. Sheppard; it is. Admiral Rickover 
thinks the cost will come down to where it will be only about $10 mil- 
lion more than the conventional submarine. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And that procedure is not, economically speaking, 
different from the regular type of proceeding ? 

Secretary THomas. No. That would be the general pattern. 

Mr. Anprews. The cost of the atomic-powered submarines which you 
are building today is considerably less than that of the Vautilus ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes; very much so. 

Mr. ANnprews. Do you plan to build any more conventional type 
submarines, or will all future submarines be atomic powered 
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Secretary THomas. They will all be atomic powered. They are 
all atomic powered in this year’s program. 


ATOMIC POWERED AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. Anprews. What progress are you making on your atomic 
powered aircraft carriers? Where are we today with reference to the 
air-carrier ships, atomic powered ? 

Secretary THomas. Are you talking about an atomic-powered air- 
plane? 

Mr. Anprews. I am talking about the carrier. 

Secretary THomas. Of course, as you know, last year we had in 
our appropriation $22 million for the reactor for the carrier, for 
certain parts of it. This year, we have in our budget the carrier itself. 
Weare making a lot of progress on that reactor. 

It was testified here yesterday that out at Arco they have the mock- 
up of part of the hull to house the reactor to go into the Forrestal 
type. They will have 2 of the reactors, instead of the 4. They will 
have the shafts. They will go along with that development. 

So we will have the reactor in plenty of time, by the time we get 
the ship hull itself. 

Mr. Anprews. When do you expect to have a completed job on an 
atomic-powered carrier ? 

Secretary THomas. Roughly 314 years from the time the money is 
appropriated. 

Mr. Anprews. You are asking for money in this budget for the 
ship? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. You got the money last year for the reactor. 

Secretary THomas. For parts of it. 

Mr. Anprews. For parts of it. 

Secretary THomas. Critical parts of it. 

Mr. Anprews. How will the size of reactor in a carrier compare with 
the size of reactor in the Nautilus? 

Secretary THomas. It will be about four units. 

Mr. Anprews. Of the same size? 

Secretary THomas. It is eight nuclear units. The nuclear-powered 


cruiser we had last year has four. This is eight units. 
SHIPBUILDING 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, you plan to build 19 new ships? 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. During fiscal year 1958 ? 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. How do you plan to build those ships, by contract or 
in the Navy yards? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I do not think we can answer that yet, 
until the money is appropriated. They will be built both ways. They 
will be built in private yards, or mostly in private yards. There will 
be some built in naval shipyards. The majority of the new ships 
will be built in private yards, though. 
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STRIKING POWER 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, you stated yesterday that if we got in an 
all-out war with Russia you could strike the industrial complex of 
Moscow from any number of spots with planes launched from the 
decks of carriers. Would those planes have the capability of using 
atomic bombs? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you think you could wipe out the whole city of 
Moscow with planes from the decks of carriers ? 

Admiral Burxe. That was for illustration purposes only, sir, to 
show the range. Actually we would not strike Moscow. What we 
would do in time of war would be to have a launching point far at 
sea and then strike those targets near the coast from far at sea. 
Then after those targets were destroyed we would work closer toward 
the beach to hit the ‘targets that were threatening our control of the 
sea, or in accordance with directives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
might ask us to take certain parts. 


GERMAN NAVY 


Mr. Anprews. What do you know about the German Navy ? 

Admiral Burke. Quite a bit, sir. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Could you tell us what size it is today and what 
ships they have? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. And what our services are doing to help them? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Admiral Ruge was over here not long 
ago, and he made a trip through our various naval installations. 
Admiral Wagner is No. 2, shipbuilding, and is coming over very 
shortly to get more technical information. 

We have given back to them their patrol boats and minesweepers 
that we took after the war. T hey also are building some minesweep- 
ers of their own. We have loaned them or have in the process of 
loaning them now—we have authority to loan them—one destroyer, 
and we hope to loan them some more, which are good destroyers, so 
that they can get started building their navy faster than they would 
be able to do if they had to start from the ground up. 

They have a building program which is comprised primarily of the 
smaller ships, the destroyer being the largest one. They have plans 
for a naval air arm, which will be primarily reconnaissance and fight- 
ers to defend the bases from which they will operate in Germany. 

The German Navy is going to play a very important part in any 
military operation, any general war or any war. The reason for that 
is this: If they can base large numbers of their units in the Baltic, 
they can disrupt the Soviet supply lines, a good deal of which will 
come down the eastern shore of the Baltic to their front lines. If 
they can disrupt those supply lines and disrupt Soviet shipping at 
sea, they will do a yeoman service for all services, for both the army 
and the air force as well as ourselves. 

In addition to that, they can assist in knocking out submarine bases 
in the Baltic, in the shipbuilding yards, but probably not very much 
so in the near future. They can assist in that. 
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They can also perhaps stop some of the Russian submarines from 
exiting the Baltic in coordination with the Danish Navy and the 
Norwegian Navy. 

Mr. Anprews. What do they have today? Do they have anything 
today ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. They have minesweepers and patrol 
craft and they are just starting to get destroyers. 

Mr. Anprews. What about “submarines? 

Admiral Burke. Submarines? No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Do they plan a submarine fleet? 

Admiral Burke. They would like to have submarines, sir. I think 
the treaty forbids them from having submarines. They would do 
well with small submarines in the Baltic. 

Mr. Anprews. How long do you think it will be before they have a 
useful and effective navy ? 

Admiral Burke. I should say about 3 years, sir. They have got a 
good, alert group in their navy. They will have a very small but an 
effective navy within 3 years. 


UNITED STATES NAVY 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, is there any doubt in your mind as to 
the fact that we have the best navy in the world today? 
Secretary Trromas. No, sir, there is no doubt in my mind whatso- 
ever. 
STRENGTHS OF OTHER NAVIES 


Mr. Anprews. What country do you consider has the second best 
navy ¢ 

Secretary Trromas. Russia. 

Mr. Anprews. What about the British Navy? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think the admiral can answer that better than 
Tean. I think it might be well to do it off the record, though. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I would like to do it off the record. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You have that permission. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RUSSIAN NAVY 


Mr. Anprews. You stated in your statement, speaking of Russia: 
They have built more warships of all types since World War II than all the 
rest of the World combined. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. That is total numbers of ships. 

Mr. Anprews. I guess most of those were submarines. 

Admiral Burke. Yes,sir. They have built a tremendous number of 
submarines, but they have also built—if I may correct these figures— 
I think over 150 destroyers and destroyer escorts, and they have built 
tremendously large numbers of motor torpedo boats. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you know whether or not they have built or are 
building any carriers? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; they are not building carriers because they 
are building a navy designed to deny us the use of the sea, instead of 
using the sea themselves over here or far away from their own shores. 
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I can supply the specific figures of what she has built, if you would 
like to have them in the record. 

Mr. Sueprarp. They were in the record yesterday, I believe, if I 
remember correctly. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I believe they were. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all for me, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you. 


BROCHURES 


The press made quite an issue of or gave considerable space to what 
they called a brochure, which I have a copy of in my hands, which I 
consider rather illustrative and very descriptive. I am wondering, 
Admiral, when you come up at 2 o’clock, if you would provide each 
member of the committee with a copy of this brochure. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have those. The press picked that 
up. 
Mr. Suepparp. I presume upon the same usual premise; in other 
words, it made a story. 

Admiral Burke. We have other brochures, too, which perhaps you 
would like to have. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are they descriptive of the application of the atomic 
aspects to your military functions? Are they addressing themselves 
in that particular field? 

Admiral Burke. That one does. Another one here is, The Navy 
Stretches a Dollar, which is on our management practices. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Of course that might be very interesting to have. I 
am sure some of the Members of Congress would be quite interested. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Chairman, this paper in front of me refers to Car- 
riers Are Vital to the Atomic Navy. Is that the one? 

Mr. Suerparp. That is the caption on this one I have requested each 
member of the committee be supplied with. 

If you have other data which are pertinent in substantiation of the 
statements here, either made or brought out by the questions or pre- 
sentations or otherwise, I wish you would make them available to the 
individual members of the committee. 

Admiral Burke. I will, sir. 

Mr. SuHerparp. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. Like everybody else, I have been very much impressed 
by the Navy presentation. It seems as though the Navy has even 
outnavied the Navy this year. That is going pretty far around here. 
I think we might even raise it to the category of a performance, at 
this time. We are partly disappointed, that you were without the 
sound effects. Next year I am sure you will have those. That is the 
only thing missing. I like that part of it very much. 


NAVY CAPABILITY 


There is one thing which upsets me a great deal. In reply to Mr. 
Sheppard’s inquiry yesterday, at some point, you went to great length 
and you were very forceful and you were in complete command of the 
answer and you detailed by area and by types of ship and by craft 
and by thes ater of operations and by combat readiness and whatnot 
everything you had done. You made quite a point out of dispersing 
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your operations worldwide at the time of the Suez incident, and you 
told us that two-thirds of your operational potential was at sea and 
at battle stations overnight, as a figure of speech, although not by 
hours, of course. 

You seemed very pleased with yourselves. There is nothing the 
matter with that; I am sure everything you said was true. But I am 
startled beyond words to think that the Department of Defense—and 
I am sure you did not act without them—and the United States Navy, 
at the mere rattle of a Russian saber goes to the extremes, as com- 
mendable as they were and as effective as they were and as efficient as 
I am sure they were—but at the mere growl of the Russian bear you 
do what you did to the extent you did. 

I think the Russian statement was a simple threat. Of course, this 
is Monday morning quarterbacking, but I thought even then that it 
was the most patent of bluffs. That was a matter of opinion, and I 
did not have the responsibility you have, of course, but regardless 
of those things I weighed them all. 

Do I understand that as of this afternoon at 2 o’clock, if the 
United Nations saw fit to impose sanctions on Israel and the Israeli 
refused still to act and if as a result thereof the Egyptians took some 
kind of affirmative act and again Russia should say, “We are going 
to do thus and so,” that at 4 o’clock this same thing would happen? 
Are you going to panic, if that is what it was? That is not the word, 
but you certainly were gun shy, were you not? What about that? 

Secretary Tuomas. To whom are you addressing that? 

Mr. Froop. Anybody at all. 

Secretary THomas. Let the Admiral answer it. 


SUEZ ALERT 


Mr. Fioop. I can see the Secretary champing on his bit. 

Admiral Burke. Mr. Flood, when there is an international tension 
it is a matter of precaution to be ready for as many emergencies as 
you can be ready for. It is not a question of panic; it is a question 
of whether you do nothing or whether you do something. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. We can do all of these things in the Navy without 
causing any international complications. That is our job. We go 
about it quietly. 

You never heard about many of those things that happened until 
a long time after they happened. They were well at sea and there 
was not any publicity or any noise about it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not quite so. 

Admiral Burxe. Well, on some of them there was, but not until a 
long time after they happened. We tried to keep it very quiet and we 
did. When the marines sailed from Norfolk there was nothing said. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, Admiral, I do not want to interrupt an answer to 
a long question, but that is not quite the case. 

Admiral Burke. There was very little publicity on it until after the 
thing was largely over. 

Mr. Frioop. All right. 

Admiral Burke. If there is an international incident this afternoon 
at 2 o’clock, the Joint Chiefs of Staff will be called together at 2: 30, 
or right then, and they will be asked about it and they will determine 
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what could possibly be behind this. What could we do to be ready 
for all contingencies? And they will determine: These things can 
be done; these things we think should be done; these things we can 
delay a while; these ‘things we should prepare to do. And then you do 
that over and over again. Most of the time, fortunately, nothing ever 
happens. That is good. 

It would be disregarding our responsibilities if something might 
happen and we ‘ook no courses of action to counter what might happen. 

Mr. Froop. I just want you—and I am sure you do—to ‘understand 
that I had the very definite impression that if ever there was a “wolf— 
wolf—wolf” operation that was it. 

Admiral Burke. It may be. It may be. 

Mr. Fioop. I thought we looked very bad. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Flood, could I speak to that? 

Mr. Froop. Surely. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think just the contrary. I thought we looked 
very good. 

Mr. Fioop. The performance, yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. I thought it was exactly what we should have 
done. It was a very unusual situation. We had the Suez Canal inva- 
sion, and the whole area was aflame down there at the time. The Rus- 
sians threatened to send volunteers in, to either fly them in or bring 
them in by ships. They made certain threats, as you know, against 
France and England. 

Mr. Froop. You did not believe it, did you? 

Secretary THomas. But you could not tell. 

Mr. Fioop. You did not believe it. 

Secretary THomas. But you could not tell. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not responsive. 

Secretary THomas. That is responsive. They were in a position to 
doit. It could have touched off certain situations in the Mediterranean 
that might have extended all over the world. I think we would have 
been very derelict in our responsibility if with this threat, not know- 
ing the extent to which they might carry it out, we had not done what 
we did. To be able to get the “ships dispersed overnight and to get 
them at sea and on station I think the American people can be very 
proud of that performance and that state of readiness, 

Mr. Fioop. There was nothing the matter with the maneuver, and 
I compliment you on the performance. I am not talking about that. 
I made it very clear to the Admiral that I was pleased on that side, 
on the performance and with what was done, yes. If you are looking 
for a legitimate excuse to spend the necessary sums of money to put 
into operation that kind of a performance, to see if it would work, 
you had it. 

Secretary Tuomas. I am not in favor of that. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure you are not. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that you could have prevented the third 
world war. Doing just that, I am sure is the deterrent that kept them 
from flying in volunteers. 

Mr. Froop. There are a lot of opinions on that, but that makes for 
the Navy and a horserace, surely. 

I have in mind an incident back in May of last year, some months 
before the curtain went up on this Suez show. I heard ver y little 
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about this in the press or any place else, but the incident was where 
Nasser sent word about passage of ears 
[ am speaking of freedom of the seas. Iam including the Suez in 
that broad picture. 
SUEZ SITUATION 


Is it true that in May—about May 7 of last year—Nasser sent word 
to you fellows that before any naval ships or transports could pass— 
through this, my canal, I want 10 days’ notice or I will not be responsible for 
the passage thereof? 

Are you aware of any such document, about May ? 

Admiral Burke. The dates I am not sure of. 

Mr. Fioop, Let me follow it up, just to help you. 

And that subsequently thereto a naval transport carrying Turkish 

troops was Involved, and he was so apprised by the captain, probably 
before he consulted you people—but you were later consulted and ap- 
proved—the captain of an American naval transport notified Nasser 
and gave him the precise and exact number of ‘Turkish troops that 
were on board a United States naval transport, working for NATO at 
the time, before he would let it go through the canal in May, and our 
intelligence people—and I think a lot of us in the room—would be- 
lieve that was rapidly transmitted to Moscow, and that was largely the 
purpose for the whole Nasser action. 

Admiral Burke. What happened was that a transport—not a com- 
missioned ship but a transport—with a merchant captain—— 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Admiral Burge. Had a contingent of Turkish troops who were 
going to relieve the Turkish troops in Korea. They demanded his 
papers. There was a certain amount of data that a captain must have. 

Mr. Fioop. By “they” you mean the Egyptian Government? 

Admiral Burke. The Egyptians. The captain answered the ques- 
tions and that was about it. We sent out word to all captains that: 

These are the data which international law requires that you shall give, and 
you shall give no other data. 

And thereafter we had no difficulty. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you aware of the Egyptians requiring or requesting 
or suggesting——— 

Admiral Burke. They requested it. 

Mr. Froop. A 10-day notice from us before any such transporta- 
tion took place ? 

Admiral Bure. Yes, sir; but they did not do anything about it. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you do anything about it? 

Admiral Burke. We just did not give them 10 o ays. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you ignored the demand, or whatever it was. 
That is what I was concer ned about. 

Admiral Burxe. When it is convenient, we give everybody notices, 
port captains and things like that, with as much notice as we can, but 
10 days is a long time. 

Mr. Froop. Then we are not to understand that the United States 
Navy is complying with any demands—or did at that time—of the 
Egyptian Government to detail the type and number of troops on 

American ships by lease, or actually under our naval flag, passing 
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through that canal, in view of the rapprochement between Moscow and 
Cairo. 
Admiral Burrs. That is absolutely correct, sir. We do not give 
any information not required by international custom. 
Mr. Fioop. Good. 
NUCLEAR-POWERED NAVY 


You spoke at some length of nuclear-powered submarines and a 
nuclear-powered fleet, and that it will stay at sea indefinitely, 60,000 
miles plus, if necessary, for the submarine. What are = going to 
man that fleet with; robots?’ What is the thinking of the Navy about 
the crews? How are you going to run these ships? With what kind 
of men? 

Admiral Burke. With the same kind of men we had in the last 
war, sir. We stayed at sea for a long time in the last war. 

Mr. Fioop. That is hardly an analogy with what you were sug- 
gesting; is it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foop. I do not know what you are suggesting in terms of days 
or months, as a matter of fact, but your attack on us was when you 
said : 

We are going to put a fleet to sea, and it will remain there until they have 

long beards over which they stumble. 
I do not think you mean that. What do you mean, and what about 
some concern for the personnel? The Navy is engineering minded, 
and you are doing a fantastically good job about ships and nuclear 
power and all this kind of thing. That is very good, and I am glad 
you are “hopped up” about it. What about the crews? I know the 
Navy takes care of its own, but has the personnel thinking kept pace 
with the other thinking? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. 

Admiral Burke. Sir, we do not propose to keep the fleet at sea as 
long as the cores hold out, but oer will permit the fleet to stay at sea 
without as much logistical support as they have had in the past, with 
sustained high speeds. There are tremendous numbers of operations 
we are not able to do now. 

So far as staying at sea is concerned, we stayed at sea in the last 
war for at least 90 days under combat, every day and night. It was 
not pleasant, but it can be done. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Flood, may I give you one thing which I 
think is interesting? With your regular steam- propulsion pl: int, you 
rarely ever run over 12 hours at full speed. Out at ARCO, the original 
reactor of the Vuutilus, last summer, we ran at full speed f for 1,600 
hours. That was full speed. 


SOLAR PROPULSION 


Mr. Fioop. By the way, how far have you gone beyond talk with 
solar propulsion ? Admiral Mumma likes to play around with that 
once in a while, but not very precisely. Is that mere gossip? What 
about it ? 

Admiral Burke. It is a long way off, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 
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CARRIER FLEET 


Now, you are prepared to present brochures, That is a good word, 
“brochure.” And you want to present a lot of testimony, and you are 
impressing everybody very much with this carrier fleet again. Weare 
now going to have a new fleet for X YZ reasons, all good, in 15 years; 
so in 15 years with nuclear propelled carriers—and a nuclear pro- 
pelled carrier will cost about 40 percent more than the Forrestal, 
which cost us $250 million or $300 million? $200 million? 

Secretary Tuomas. No. The first four Forrestals ran from $175 
million to $212 million. 

Mr. Froop. Let us settle for $200 million; round, fat numbers; $200 
million for the Forrestal. The new carrier you are coming up with 
will cost, in another round number, 40 percent more than that, and 
you want to phase them in over 15 years, or at least have them at sea 
with a fleet of 15 carriers, for the reasons of dispersal and contact, as 
you stated, in that period of time. So in 15 years you have a fleet of 
15 carriers. You told us with great pride of the type and kind of 
aircraft you had on board; the fastest kind of fighter and the best 
kind of interceptor. 

Of course, you know that this year the Air Force is phasing out 
fighters and interceptors—this year, 1957-58. The Air Force is get- 
ting rid of fighter interceptors. You know what the Air Force has 
done with its budget, up to 38 percent for guided missiles. You 
know what the Army is doing with its budget on guided missiles. 

Now, it has been indicated here by people who claim to know that 
in 15 years fighters and fighter interceptors and light fighter bombers 
are not going to be in commission. What are you going to do with 
15 carriers from 15 to 25 years from now? Are you going to convert 
them to guided missile ships? Iam sure you are. 

Admiral Burke. These carriers will have guided missiles. 

Mr. Fioop. I know, but you are not going to be flying fighter inter- 
ceptors 20 years from now from 15 carriers, 

Admiral Burke. No. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not going to be using light fighter bombers. 
You know, in 25 years there is only going to be a limited number of 
even heavy bombers. Our B-52’s or whatever might follow in 25 
years will be small in number. The skies are not going to be full 
of vast fleets of heavy bombers in 25 years, I do not think. And you 
cannot put a B—52 on a carrier anyhow, can you? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. What are you going to do with 15 carriers 20 years 
from now scattered all over the world? What will you do with them? 

Mr. SuHepparp. Answer that question, because he has asked it three 
different times now. Let us get an answer to it. 

Admiral Burke. Aye, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Surely. Let him do it. 

Admiral Burke. In the first place, we are also phasing down to the 
extent that air-defense missiles can take the place of fighters. These 
missiles leave limited range. They cannot be controlled beyond 
radar range. The Air Force is not eliminating fighter aircraft nor 
fighter bombers. They are phasing them down. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. 
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Admiral Burks. That is what we are doing, too. About 1960 or 
1961 or thereabouts our numbers of fighters will gradually go down. 
These attack carriers will be used the same way ‘they are used now, 
for the attack aircraft, with more attack aircraft and a lesser number 
of fighters. 

Mr. Froop. Do you not think that 20 years from now, with the 
progressive development of guided- missile defense and attack, all 
things being equal, progressively, as even you yourself say, they will 
be knocking down aircraft with men in them like pigeons ? 

Admiral Burke. Maybe. Maybe, but maybe not. 

Mr. Fioop. In 20 years. 

Admiral Burke. Well, maybe and maybe not; I do not know. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you doubt that? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. That is the end of that. 

Admiral Burke. But there are a lot of things that a manned air- 
craft can do that a missile cannot do. 

Mr. Fioop. Twenty years from now ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What? 

Admiral Burke. Reconnaissance. That is one thing. 

Mr. Froop. You are going to float 15 carriers for reconnaissance? 

Admiral Burke. No; we are not going to have 15 carriers for 
reconnaissance, but we will have attack aircraft, I am sure. There 
will be a lot of things that a manned aircraft can do which guided 
missiles will never be able to do. Once a missile is released it is 
committed to attack. It can exercise no judgment in the air. We 
will have needs for reconnaissance aircraft and we will still have the 
need for antisubmarine planes just as we have them now. Now, 20 
years is a long, long time. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Burke. For an accurate forecast. But I think that is 
probably what will happen. 

Mr. Froop. I do not think you or the naval research and develop- 
ment people—and there are none better in the world—would agree 
with that, in 20 years. If these long-haired boys in your own shop 
are as good as I think they are, then what in the world will you do 
with 15 carriers 20 years from now even in the Mediter ranean or any 
place else, but especially in the Mediterranean? Carriers in the Medi- 
terranean 20 years from now ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You will be able to sit in the Excelsior Hotel in Naples 
and find a carrier 20 years from now in the Mediterranean if what 
these scientists say is true. 

Admiral Burke. I really doubt it. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Flood, you are not giving any credit to 
the new countermeasures. 

Mr. Fioop. I was going to ask about the anti-anti-anti-antis. 

Secretary THomas. You always develop countermeasures. 

Mr. Fioop. I know. That is the old story of the wrestling coach; 
any hold can be broken, 
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Admiral Burke. Twenty years ago, before the war, they said car- 
riers could not live, that it was impossible for carriers to live. And 
we won the war with carriers. I imagine that same argument will be 
gone into again. 

Mr. Fioop. No. In the law of logic there comes a point, Admiral, 
where that premise is never always true. There was a time, yes, when 
you were right about that. You proved you were right. It does not 
follow, Q. E. D., that the same argument will meet the same cireum- 
stances progressively. That is not t logic, 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; but I think there will be carriers afloat. 
They will be doing useful work and they will be doing just like we are 
doing now. We will have to have some way of operating aircraft from 
the sea. 

Mobile deterrent forces operating on the high seas, outside our own country 
will be even more important than they are today. 

In view of our country’s worldwide commitments and in view of the great 
increase in the vulnerability of stationary bases ashore, maintaining 15 modern 
attack carriers is a modest program. 

Mobility and dispersion are the key to survival in the nuclear-missile age. 
Ships have both of these characteristics—aircraft carriers and all other types of 
ships. 

We believe that the mobile carrier airbase is one of the most useful types of air- 
bases this country can build. As we see it now, modern aircraft carriers will be 
needed by the United States, for a long time in the future. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope you are right. I have voted for them every 
time. I was never against them. Iam always proud, and you know 
it, Mr. Secretary, of telling you about the famous conference with the 
Senate, when it was down to one vote and a certain fellow was sick in 
the hospital and I was the last man to vote. I was the low man on 
the totem pole and it was 9 to 9, and I voted “yes” and you got the 
Forrestal, 10 to 9. I have always been for you, only the burden 
is increasing upon you to make it stick. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that a mobile airbase might be more 
important 20 vears from now than it is now, 

Mr. Fioop. What would you want on the base—pigeons ? 

Secretary THowas. A mobile airbase. 

Mr. Fioop. There will not be any aircraft. 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not think missiles have the answer to every- 
thing. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

Secretary THomas. I can make a very good case that you cannot do 
everything with missiles. A mobile airbase could well look better 20 
years from now. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Froop. Surely. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think there is one aspect of this which perhaps 
has not been touched upon, Mr. Secretary and Admiral Burke. 

While you are presently and under existing conditions projecting 
your carrier requirement hypothetically 1 5 years, that in no manner 
precludes the fact that if modern science intensifies its adaptability to 
air those 15 carriers would not be necessary, and wherever that was 
manifest, timewise, you obviously would change your tactics; is that 
true or untrue? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp. You are literally dealing in a field of projecting 
yourself under present world conditions, scientific or otherwise. 

Admiral Burkes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Subject to the fact that science might preclude the 
present requirements. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. There is nothing in prospect at the 
moment, though. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant you that, but nevertheless your answer, I 
believe, would be subject to that kind of situation. 

Admiral Burke. That is absolutely correct. As we see it now, the 
most useful and effective weapons system in existence today is the 
attack carrier task force. The need for carrier attack forces will 
probably increase as the importance of mobility and dispersability 
goes up. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what is known, Mr. Sheppard, as a leading 
question, as an understatement. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It was not a leading question. It was trying to 
satisfy my own mind as to whether they had adaptability or did not 
have adaptability. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Wigmore, on Evidence, would be astounded if it 
were not. 

Mr. Scrivner. At least all that called for was a “yes” answer. 

Mr. Fioop. Amicus curiae. 

Now that Mr. Sheppard has taken his hat and braid and saber off, 
we will go on. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do not forget the plumes. 


MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Fioop. I am not going to have much time, General, and I can- 
not let you go. I am notoriously a special pleader for your outfit. 

General Parr. For which we are very grateful. 

Mr. Fioop. It reaches the point that when I stand up to say any- 
thing about the Marines the boys begin to whistle the Halls of Monte- 
zuma on the left side of the aisle. 

Therefore I direct your attention to your last sentence in your 
statement, which reads as follows: 


Finally I am in full accord with the President’s budget as presented. 


That is your statement, and I am to make the most of it: is that it? 

General Parr. That is what I meant, fully, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You are aware as a result of the interest of Senator 
Mansfield and me 2 years ago we restored X dollars to the budget, 
which nobody wanted except the Marines? I know they wanted it. 
You know they w anted it. And everybody else knew they wanted it. 
So we put it back in, because the Congr ess of the United States and 
the American people, we think, wanted it done. So we did it. 

The Secretary in his ivory tower and out of that wisdom which he 
possesses alone, in conjunction with the budget people, said: 


We do not care what you think; we will not use it for the Marines. 
And they did not, so it has not been used. I think his action was 
unconstitutional, but that is a legal problem. 


Despite the fact that it was not used and was not put back and is 
not there, you are still satisfied with the budget ? 
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General Pate. We are talking about the 1958 budget. 
Mr. Froop. I know we are. 
General Pater. Yes, sir. I am satisfied with it. 


MARINE AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Froop. All right. Now, when Admiral Fechteler was running 
the Navy I did my best to give him one baby flattop for the Marines 
and he would not take it, and the Marines said they did not want it. 
That was not too long ago, a few years ago. Now you have one that 
you are using for these “whirly birds.” Is that it? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Is that operational? Are you at sea? 

General Parte. Yes, sir; operational in the Pacific on the west coast. 

Mr. Froop. It always makes me feel good to find out I was right, 
even belatedly. Does it have any protection of its own, or does it 
work with a task force? 

General Parr. That would be with a task force. 

Mr. Fioop. It would have to, would it not? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. It has no protection of its own? 

General Pate. None. 

Mr. Foon. It is a “sitting duck” with “birds” on board, and the 
Navy takes care of it? 

General Pare. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How far offshore can you run that operation of which 
it isa part? 

General Parr. You mean the helicopters? 

Mr. Frioop. Yes. 

General Pater. I would say 100 miles, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That far? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How far do you plan to go inshore, maximum, on ma- 
neuvers, operationally? What would you need? What is your 
thinking? 

General Parr. We would like a longer-legged helicopter, but that 
is something they have not done too much with yet. They are still 
restricted in the range. 

Mr. Fioop. You are satisfied with 3 divisions and 3 wings? 

General Pats. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are going to run this the way you have it? 

General Pate. Yes, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF AIRLIFT 


Mr. FxLoop. You told Mr. Sheppard, and this one made my mustache 
stand right up on the end—and only marines wear this kind of mus- 
tache, I think, or used to, in my grandfather’s day in China—when 
Mr. Sheppard asked you about the airlift and before he finished the 
sentence, since you were loaded for that one, even before he got to 
the period, that you have looked at it: 

I have examined this. I have contacted the people who are concerned with it. 
Which is what he asked you, and you said: 

I am satisfied they have it. 

Is that all true? 

General Parr. That is true; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. You did all that? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You yourself have been in touch with whomever you 
are supposed to get in touch with about such matters, wherever they 
are, and you are satisfied ? 

General Pare. I am, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That whoever does that job can run whatever airlift 
is necessary ? 

General Parr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fxoop. In both theaters of operation, east and west, if necessary. 

General Parr. Well, I think that depends on what you are talking 
about, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. T am talking about exactly what I said. It has been 
suggested that if and when there is an outbreak it will occur, obviously, 
in two theaters at the same time, and if it does you think there exists 
or you are satisfied there exists now in being and operational that air- 
lift necessary and essential to take whatever is needed, even advance 
echelons and no more, to two theaters? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. The answer is “Yes,” in my opinion. 

Mr. Froop. Allright, Mr. Chairman. I would like to have the gen- 
eral and the admiral invited to our air transport party later when we 
are going to have the hearing. 

Mr. Suerparp. Of course, that is a matter that the Chair is not 
prepared to respond to at the moment. I will say, however, at the 
time the opportunity is available we will make a presentation to see 
whether or not it is in accordance with the schedule we have set. 

Mr. Fioop. There is going to be a hearing. We have agreed to that. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is my temporary understanding, but I do not 
think it has been firmed up. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. I do not have any more time. We will be back on the 
second bounce. 

Mr. Sueprarp. All right, gentlemen. This committee will stand 
adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, you have the witness, 

Mr. Wieertrswortn. Mr. Secretary, I want to join others who have 
expressed their appreciation of the statements you and Admiral Burke 
and General Pate have given to this committee. 

T also want to say that T think all members of this committee appre- 
ciate fully the fine contribution which you have made to our own coun- 
try and to the free world in the more than 714 years of your service as 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, as Under Secretary of the Navy 
and as Secretary of the Navy. I am sure we are also grateful for the 
cooperation and help which you have given this committee during 
your service in connection with its work. 

As IT understand the situation, you are asking in fiscal 1958 for a 
Navy of 675,000. a Marine Corps of 200,000, which is exactly what 
we have in being now; is it not ? 

Secretary THomas. Approximately. The Navy as of December 31 
was almost 673,000. It is approximately what it is now. 
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Mr. Wiceieswortu. If you add those 2 together, it makes a total 
of 875,000, which is about double what we had in being at the time of 
the Korean war broke out; is that right ? 

Secretary THomas. That is right. We had about 381,000 in the 
Navy at that time and about 75,000 in the Marine Corps. 


COMBAT RATIO 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. We have talked in other years about combat 
ratio. I think General Pate indicated he expects a ratio of 60.4 in 
fiscal 1958. What is the figure for the Navy? 

Secretary Tuomas. 58.0, That is rather a hard figure to give for 
the Navy because it includes only forces afloat, and the like, It is 
hard to compare with some of the other services. I think probably 
Admiral Burke could better speak to that than 1. 

Admiral Bure. The difficulty is in getting comparable figures 
among the services, because in an infantry division, for example, there 
are elements which are not in combat and yet they are all good opera- 
tional troops. Some of those supporting elements in our figures are 
not counted as operating forces. 

(The following additional information was furnished : ) 

The Navy’s term “operating forces” is not directly comparable to the combat 
forces of the Army and Air Force for two major reasons as follows: 

(1) In the operating forces the Navy includes only those pesponnes assigned 
to ships, fleet aircraft, fleet staffs, and fleet forces. Thus, for the Navy all over- 
seas personnel assigned to overseas bases are included in supporting forces and 
not in operating forces. 

(2) In the case of transients, the Navy counts personnel as transients from 
detachment to reporting to new stations, The Army and Air Force count per- 
sonnel as transients only during overseas travel to or from CONUS. 

Therefore the terms “combat forces,” “operating forces,” “supporting forces,” 
and “transients,” are broad generalizations which respond to the accounting sys- 
tems tailored to meet the needs of each service and are not necessarily compar- 
able between services. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Are those figures about the maximum percent- 
ages that we can hope for or is it possible that they can be increased 
in the light of reorganization or otherwise? 

Admiral Burke. “They ‘an be increased, sir, a good many of those 
figures, from training. If you increase the number of experienced 
people, you reduce training lines so that more people proportionately 
would be in the operating forces and able to go to sea. That would in- 
crease our effectiveness. 

Mr. WicecrteswortH. How about the Marine Corps? 

General Parr. The same thing applies there, sir. 


RESERVE COMPLEMENT 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. How about the Reserves? I take it from table 
6 in the budget highlights that have been furnished the committee that 
you anticipate in 1958 in drill pay status 150,383 as compared with 
147,762 at the end of the current fiscal year. 

Secretary THomas. We have on board now about 143,800, almost 
144,000, and a planned objective of 155,000 in 1959. We should meet 
those objectives without any difficulty. 
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Mr. WiceiEeswortu. That is the ultimate goal? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is in a drill-pay status. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Has that figure been reduced from what it was 
a year ortwoago? That is, the goal? 

Secretary THomas. Yes; it was more than that a year or two ago. 
I have forgotten just what it was, I think from 190,000. 

Mr. Wiceteswortnu. I had in mind the figure of 216,000. The goal 
is now 155,000? 

Secretary Tuomas. In 1959. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. You expect to reach 150,000 by the end of 
1958 ? 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. In our overall Ready Reserve, 
our figure for 1959 is 530,000. We have on board now about 465,000. 

Mr. Wicetrswortu. That is including nondrill pay status? 

Secretary THomas. That is the total. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. How many have you in nondrill pay status? 

Secretary THomas. 321,000. 

Mr. Wicerteswortu. Does that compare with 204,000 in the current 
year? 
~ Secretary THomas. I am not sure I understand that question; 
321,000 is nondrill pay status and drill status is 144,000, which makes 
a total of 465,000 in the Ready Reserve on board now. 

Mr. WiccreswortH. 144,000 in drill pay status. 

Secretary Tuomas. The Marine Corps is 43,000 on board now in 
drill status. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Do you expect to go to 49,634 as of the end of 
1958 ? 

Secretary THomas. And to 55,000 in 1959. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. How many in the nondrill pay status? 

Secretary THomas. They have now 209.000 in nondrill pay status. 
No, they have a total now of 222,000. Tt is 178,730 in nonpay status. 

General Stickney. We have a total of 255,401 in the Ready Reserve 
but they are being screened now. 

Mr. Wicerrswortn. Is this nondrill pav status? 

General Stickney. No, sir. This is total Active and Inactive Ready 
Reserve. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. 255,000? 

General Stickney. 255,401 total. I break that down on the nondrill 
pay in Inactive Reserve, 176,561; drill pay, 43,633; on active duty, 
35.207. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You expect to go to 321,000 in 1958? 

General Stickney. 318,202 in 1958. 

Mr. Wicerrswortu. As of the end of 1958? 

General Stickney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeireswortn. So there is an appreciable increase contem- 
plated in all those Reserve items. drill pay status, and nondrill pay 
status, and you expect 530,000 ultimately in the Navy, and how many 
in the Marine Corps? 

Secretary THomas. 55,000; 225,000 in the total, 55,000 in the drill- 
pay status. 
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Mr. Wicc_eswortrn. You tell us you will have about 980 ships in 
the active fleet by the end of fiscal 1958 including 15 carriers; is that 
right? 

‘Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. We have 969 ships as of De- 
cember 31, but the plan for 1958 is about 980. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. How many have we in the reserve fleet, or do 
you contemplate having in 1958? 

Admiral Burke. Approximately 1,450. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. 1,450 in 1958 ? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir, that is in the reserve fleet. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How many have we had this year? 

Admiral Burke. We have about 1,380 now, sir, approximately. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I thought we were given a figure of 1,769 as of 
December 31, 1955. 

Secretary THomas. You have a total of 1,716 ships in reserve but 
only 1,377 are what we call in the reserve fleet. The difference be- 
tween the 1,377 and 1,716 are ships in the Naval Reserve, ships in 
overhaul, and things like that. 

Actually in the reserve fleet there are 1,377, but there are 1,716 as of 
December 31 in reserve. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. If we want to make a comparison on a numeri- 
cal basis with the figure given for Russia yesterday, should we add 
the 980 to the 1,716? 

Secretary THomas. The “2,700” figure for Russia yesterday, I do 
not know if they were all active ships. A lot are small patrol craft. 
It would be a comparable figure in my opinion. 


RUSSIAN FLEET 


Admiral Burke. Both of them are influenced, but Russia has more 
of her fleet in an active status than we have. 

Mr. Wiaccieswortu. Is that “2,700” figure an active status figure? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; that is total. That is all their ships. 

Mr. Wice_eswortH. We will have 15 carriers in 1958 but the ulti- 
mate 15 we have been talking about will be modernized carriers com- 
pared with what we have got now; is that right ? 

Admiral Burke. We need to maintain 15 attack carriers; 15 carriers 
is what we try to keep. As new carriers come in, the older carriers 
drop down into support carriers, with less active roles. So in effect 
we are modernizing. 

PROPOSED SHIPBUILDING 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. You have given us the proposed shipbuilding 
program for 1958 of 19 new ships and 12 conversions. I assume 
either at this time or later we shall have a table such as we have had in 
other years which will show the costs and priority attached to the 
ships requested. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


The following is the recommended priority of ships and craft in the proposed 
shipbuilding and conversion program for fiscal year 1958. It is listed here by 


priority, but were there to be a reduction in the program it would be restudied 
and the priority revised. 


Recommended priority list of ships in fiscal.year 1958 shipbuilding and conversion 





program 

| Average 

Priority Ship type Number | New construction | unit cost 

of ships or conversion | in mil- 

lions 

1__._.....| Attack aircraft carrier (CVA(N))- 1 | New-...-. J $314.0 
2......-..| Attack aircraft carrier (CVA) 1 | Conversion La3i 39.0 
3 ....-| Guided missile submarine (88G(N)) 3 | New.. om 61.7 
4.........| Submarine (SS(N))- SOR Ee Sauk Gd . 1 do bah 43.0 
5__.......| Guided missile cruiser (CG) -- __- awnie 3 | Conversion , 85.0 
6__.......| Guided missile frigate (DIG) __- jf 8 | New shu 50. 2 
7_........| Guided missile destroyer (DDG) -. 5 do 5 35.4 
OS lei nescs | Amphibious assault ship (LPH)- -- l do- call 48.0 
Du0< capceignt SE RIED. 0, Wak bccccbcediibescdinakiess 3 | Conversion . 6.0 
Des nhegkae Seaplane tender (AV)_- aes 1 do San 18.0 
Edasctencts Ocean radar station ship (Y AGR)- paitbbaiutniel 4 do ‘ 5.2 


CONVERSION OF SHIPS 


Mr. WieeLteswortu. When do we reach the point you referred to 
when it will no longer be good policy to continue conversions? 

Admiral Burke. In this shipbuilding bill we will have completed 
the conversions of the H'ssea class. This will probably be the last year 
that it will be economical to convert any more. That is, major con- 
versions. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Of any type or of all types? 

Admiral Burke. Of the Essex class. 

Mr. Wirrceswortn. That is a carrier? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Of the cruisers, the conversions to 
guided-missile ships, since the cruisers have not been operated so 
much, their plants are in better shape and probably they will be use- 
ful and we can convert them for another 4 or 5 years, a few per year. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. The total involved in the constructiaon pro- 
gram is somewhat in excess of this year, and I understand the Sec- 
retary to say a majority of those ships it is contemplated will be 
put into private yards. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, I am sure that is correct. I could figure 
out pretty quickly for you. I will tell you what we would guess will 
be it. We cannot tell at this time until we get the appropriation. I] 
think it will be safe to say well over 50 percent will go to private 
yards. The conversions generally go to the Navy yards as a rule and 
the new construction to the private yards. 


INVENTORY OF PLANES 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. What will our active inventory of planes be in 
fiscal 1958 in number? 

Secretary Tuomas. It will not vary too much from what it is now, 
which is a total of 14,169 and what we call active 11,785. It will vary 
some from that but not much—2,378 in reserve. 
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Mr. WiceLeswortH. When you gave us a figure yesterday of 3,500 
for Russian planes, should we add the 14,169 to the 2,378 for compara- 
tive purposes as to number? 

Secretary THomas. You would have to add that to the Army and 
Air Force both to get a figures. 

10ught the 3,500 figure was a Russian Navy 


Mr. WiccieswortH. I t 
figure. 

ewrehiits Tuomas. That is navy but of course they have, I think, 

24.000 I forget the total number of Russian planes. 

Mr. Wicatesworrs. I was cofining it to the navy picture. In other 
words, we would have something like 16,500 Navy planes as compared 
with the 3,500 figure you gave us for the Russians. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, but they will use a lot more than naval 
planes, so about the only way you can get a comparable figure is to 
take total aircraft in one country against total aircraft in the other. 


= 


ws 
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ACCEPTANCES OF PROCUREMENT ORDERS 


NmNoooF#nwoo-10c° 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Do I understand that the figure for acceptances 
in fiscal 1958 is 2,103 and that you expect the figure for procurement 
orders in the same year to be about 1,200 ? 

Secretary THomas. 1,220. 


MODERNIZATION OF PLANES 


Mr. WieeLEswortH. To what extent would you say our Navy planes 
will be modernized as of June 30, 1958 ? 

Secretary THomas. That is a very difficult figure to give because 
it is hard to say what is exactly modern because the art is growing 
so fast, but we figure aproximately 85 percent modern as our ultimate 
goal, 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. That is about the maximum figure that is pos- 
sible asa practical matter, is it not? 

Secretary THomas. I would think so. You will never have them 
all modern because some of your planes are older planes that are per- 
fectly serviceable for certain purposes, patrol, and the like. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I take it that it is an accurate statement, in 
view of the 23 new ships and 10 conversions coming into the fleet in 
this year and the progress you are making in nue ‘lear propulsion and 
modern weapons, to say that while the size of the Navy and Marine 
Corps has leveled off and i is to be just about what we have now, the 
overall fighting power is increasing tremendously and steadily, both 
for the Navy and for the Marine Cor ps. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Wigglesworth, IT think it is. Admiral 
Burke and General Pate ought to have the right to speak on their 
own opinion. 

Admiral Burke. I agree with that, sir. 

General Pare. I do, too, definitely, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. Under the paragraph in your statement re- 
ferring to research and dev elopment, it is indic ated that major em- 
phasis i is to be placed on antisubmarine work, fleet air defense and the 
fleet ballistic missile. 

T assume we shall have further testimony in detail in respect to each 
of these matters subsequently, shall we not ? 
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Secretary Tomas. I think so. You will have a special briefing on 
missiles. 
EXPENDITURES IN 1958 


Mr. Wiceeiteswortn. Looking at the budget for a moment, what is 
your contemplated expenditure in fiscal 1958 ? 

Secretary THomas. To be exact, expenditures are $10,389,000,000, 

Mr. Wicereswortu. Does that exclude or include military con- 
struction ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That includes military construction, $10,389,- 
000,000. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. What is the comparable figure for the current 
fiscal year? 

Secretary Tuomas. $9,750,000,000. 

Mr. Wieereswortu. Do you have the figure for 1956? 

Secretary THomas. $9,744,000,000. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. Those figures all include military construc- 
tion? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Wiaetesworrn. Your appropriation request is given as $10,- 
517,000,000 in the budget highlights. That is exclusive of military 
construction, is it not? 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. What is the correct figure including military 
construction ? 

Secretary Toomas. $10,942,000,000. 

Mr. Wieoteswortu. Can we have comparable figures for fiscal 
1957 and fiscal 1956? 

Secretary THomas. $10,441,000,000 plus, roughly $10,442,000,000 for 
1957 and $9,649,000,000 for 1956. Those both include public works. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. So you have an increase of about $800 million 
in expenditures and about $500 million in obligational authority ? 

Secretary THomas. You mean over last year? 

Mr. WieeieswortH. Yes. 

Secretary THomas. It would not be quite $800 million. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Yes, $600 million. 

Secretary Tuomas. Nearer $600 million. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I notice from the breakdown that in terms of 
appropriations there is an increase of $199,100,000 for aircraft and 
related procurement, an increase of $67,200,000 for aircraft and facili- 
ties. an increase in shipbuilding and conversion of $174,300,000, and 
an increase in ships and facilities of $60,960,000, a total increase of 
$501.560,000 in 4 items, which is more than the total increase involved. 
I take it that a large portion of that is for increased unit cost, is it not? 

Secretary THomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. You mentioned this morning that there is an 
increase of $300 million in here for increased benefits under recent 
legislation, so that that would reduce the apparent increase to around 
$200 million. 

T would like for the record 2 tables which I have already asked the 
Army for, 2 short tables, the first in respect to appropriations showing 
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in column 1 the unobligated balance as of June 30, 1955, 1956, 1957, and 
1958, in column 2 the new appropriations for 1956, 1957, and 1958 ; 
in column 3 the total availability for each of those 3 years; and in 
column 4, the obligations in respect to those 3 years. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Comparison of obligations and amounts available for obligation, as reflected in fiscal 
year 1958 budget document, direct appropriation accounts (including military 
construction, Navy), fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 


[In thousands} 


Item | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
boda 1956 1957 | 1958 


1, Unobligated balance, July 1_.__.._-__.---.- _ 8, 727, 225 | $3, 297, 360 


Anticipated reimbursements for undelivered 
MAP common item orders. Z 
Appropriations and other reimburse ements. 


241, 125 201, 335 228, 729 
4, 521, 967 3, 525, 889 3, 068, 631 


Resources available for obligation: z.shieal 
| 
| 
t 


2. New obligational authority. " 1 19, 629, 845 | 2 2 10, 421, 497 10, 922, 000 
Other transfers dae ‘ i secs 3 —7, 000 
Rescissions._ nes "—8, 572 | —46, 110 


Anticipated Yeimbursements. .- Sacuhtat ‘i 417, 343 429, 371 "306, 386 
Pca al 








MAP common item orders and adjustments. . .| , 043 91, 130 a 
All other sources _ - , ua 375 338, 241 | 306, 386 
3. Total available for obligation _- =e dartenstt 14, 801, 708 | 14, 524, 983 | 14, 525, 746 
Obligations and balances: | 
4. Obligations... —..._- y iuninial 10, 921, 512 11, 145, 697 | 11, 529, 046 


Direct obligations , : ‘ 10, 551, 583 | 5 10,729, ), 368 8 11, 149, 000 


Reimbursable obligations. -- eae aoe a 369, 929 | 416, 329 380, 046 


pene seas for obligation, June 30___- FPS 152, 971 | 81, 926 dite 
Unobligated balance available in subsequent ye ar- 3, 727, 225 | 3, 297, 360 | 2, 996, 699 


Anticipated reimbursements for undelivered MAP 
common item orders 201, 335 228, 729 125, 231 
Appropriations and other reimbursements________- 3, 525, 889 | 3, 068, 631 2, 871, 468 


1 Includes net transfers from ‘‘Emergency fund, DOD” of $21,718,000 and reappropriations of $65,739,000, 

2 Includes transfer of $15 million from ‘“‘Emergeney fund, DOD” and transfer of unobligated balances of 
$7 million from ‘‘Emergency fund, DOD” $200 million from the Navy stock fund and $35 million from the 
Marine Corps stock fund. 

’ Transferred to ‘‘Emergency fund, DOD” from ‘Construction of ships, Navy.” 

4 Reflects recovery of $10,589,000 of prior year obligations. 

5 Reflects recovery of $7,440,000 and of prior year obligations. 


Note.—All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 


Comparison of obligations and amounts available for obligation as reflected in fiscal 
year 1958 budget document, special fund accounts, fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 
1958 

[In thousands] 


Item Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 


Resources available for obligation: | 
Unobligated balance, July 1. .--. $2,039 | $2, 227 $2, 300 
New obligational authority 18, 560 20, 100 | 20, 100 
Total available for obligation ; 20, 599 22, 327 22, 400 
Obligations and balances: | 
Obligations ses *) i, 133 | 20, 027 20, 100 
Balances expiring for obligation, June 30 | 2, 239 | 3 - 2 
Unobligated balance available in subsequent year.. 5 | 2, 227 | 2, 300 2, 300 


o = -_ 


Nore.—All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 
Mr. Wiccreswortn. Yes, 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to have a definition of “availability” at 
this point so that I may follow through with what the gentleman has 
in mind. I am sure | do up to that point. In other words, avail- 
ability means literally availability, does it? Or does it mean funds 
that have been appropriated but still are not avs 1ilable, being held by 
the Bureau of the Budget or some other source of authority ? 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I have in mind the unobligated balance at the 
end of the preceeding year plus any new obligating authority which 
becomes available in respect to that year. 

Secretary Tuomas. We will be very glad to give youthat. The un- 
expended balance comes down very rapidly from about 1614 billion in 
1954 to about 12% at the end of fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. WicerEswortu. Then I would like a second similar table in 
respect to expenditures. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Comparison of expenditures and amounts available for expenditure (includes general, 
special, and revolving funds), fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 


{In thousands] 





Item Fiseal year Fiseal year Fiseal year 
1956 1957 1958 

Unexpended cash balance, July 1 $13, 370, 211 $12, 385, 533 $12, 504, 282 
Appropriations (net of cash to liquidate) 9, 560, 948 { 10, 942, 100 
Net transfers +-21, 318 

Rescissions (cash and unfinanced contract authority) 504, 280 201, 110 

Net reversions to surplus (Public Law 798), ete-- 344, 385 

Total available for expenditure 22, 448, 197 22, 234, 282 23, 446, 382 
Net expenditures _ _. 9, 744, 376 39, 730, 000 10, 389, 000 
Transfers to certified cle 1ims account or surplus 318, 288 

Unexpended cash balance carried forward 12, 385, 533 12, 504, 282 13, 057, 382 


1 Includes unfinanced contract authorizations 
2 Includes $194,252 thousand to ‘‘Merged’’ (M) accounts 
3’ Excludes $20 million proposed for later transmission 


Note.—All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 
UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. What is your contemplated unexpended bal- 
ance as of the end of fiscal 1958 ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Unexpended balance? 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Yes, 

Secretary Tuomas. Do you want June 30, 1958? 

Mr. Wiceiteswortn. Yes. 

Secretary THomas. $13,057,382,000. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. What do you estimate as of the end of fiscal 
1957 ? 

Secretary THomas. $12,504,282,000. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Wigglesworth, does this include construction or 
just the budget ? 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. As I understand it, these figures all include 
military construction. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 
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Mr. Wiaeteswortn. What is your unobligated balance estimated 
as of June 30, 1958? 

Secretary Tuomas. $2,999 million. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. What is the estimate for June 30, 1957? 

Secretary THostas. $3,300,000,000. 

Mr. WiceLEswortu. Is it your opinion on the basis of a $10, 942 
million appropriation, that a $3 billion unobligated balance is as 
low as we can reasonably hope to get along with, or can we pull that 
figure down ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Wigglesworth, I do not think you can pull 
it down very much due to our type of procurement where you have, 
for instance, ships with a long lead time and aircraft, w hich are our 
two big items. I doubt that you could pull it down much more than 
that considering the lead time of our major procurement. The Comp- 
troller, Secretary Franke, agrees with that. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortu. I assume that at a later date we shall be given 
in detail the items that go to make up the estimated unobligated bal- 
ance of $2,999 million. 

Secretary Tuomas. We will break that down into ships, aircraft 

Mr. Sueprarp. They will make that presentation when they be- 
come before the Navy Panel. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. I notice in table 7 of the budget highlights, 
referring to civilian personnel, that as of the end of fiscal 1958 the 
Navy contemplates a total strength of 399,944 as compared with an 
estimate of 401,782 at the end of the current fiscal year. Is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. We have on board, as of December 31, 393,000- 
plus. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Is the other figure correct, 399,944 for June 
30, 1958 2 

Secretary Tuomas. On December 31, this year, we had 393,332 and 
the fiscal 1958 plan is 399,944. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. In general terms, why do you expect an in- 
crease of 6,000 civilian personnel between now and then ? 

Secretary Tuomas. One of the particular areas needing more men 
is in our aircraft overhaul facilities because these new modern air- 
craft are taking a lot more work, more man hours in overhaul and 
maintenance and upkeep. 

Extension of the DEW line is another. We are taking on quite a 
heavy load on that. The extension of the DEW line : alone, as I re- 
member, will be an additional 6,000 men. 

Mr. Wieaitrswortn. While what you have said reflects an increase 
of 6,000, it is also fair to state, is it not, that the figure back at June 
30, 1952, was over 481,000 ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; we got up to about 481,000. 


CONTRACT HIRE PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiecLesworrn. Your contract hire personnel apparently is 
about the same, 21,734, as of June 30, 1958, as compared with 21. Sol 
as of June 30, 1957. 
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Secretary Tuomas. The contract hire, I do not have that myself. 
I will be glad to get it for you. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I do not know how accurate these figures are, 
but I am looking at table 8 of the budget highlights which seem to 
indicate 21,734 as of June 30, 1958, and 21,831 as of June 30, 1957, a 
decrease of about a hundred. 

If that is not correct, perhaps you would correct the figures when 
you revise your remarks. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it is correct, 21,775. 

Mr. WiaccteswortH. Average? 

Secretary Tomas. Average strength 1958. End strength June 
30, 1958, will be 21,734. 

Mr. Wicateswortu. All of that personnel is apparently overseas. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct, that is foreign personnel, but 
that is included in the overall figure. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. For the Marine Corps, as I understand it 
from the final table attached to General Pate’s statement, for field 
civilian personnel plus departmental civilian personnel, you contem- 
plate a figure of 16,973 as of June 30, 1958, compared with a figure 
of 16,896 as of June 30, 1957. 

General Pate. 16,896 as of June 30, 1957, 16,973 as of June 30, 1958, 
and 16,875, average number of employees in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Wiaceteswortn. This is a slight increase. 

General Pate. Yes, sir. 


NAVY INVENTORY 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Last year you gave us some figures about the 
Navy inventory. Can you give us a figure as of some recent date 
for the overall inventory, (a) in this country and (>) overseas? 

Secretary Tuomas. Our latest figure as of June 30, 1956, total 
value of inventories less our stock fund is $17,012 million. Are you 
talking about Marine Corps or Navy ? 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Navy. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is the total, $17,012 million. Broken 
down into finished goods, $16,175 million, raw material, work in 
progress, prepaid material, shipboard supplies, and the like. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. I think you told us a year ago that there had 
been a reduction of something like $1.3 billion in the overall value. 
Has there been any further reduction ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That was surplus disposal last year, $1.3 bil- 
lion. This year it is $1.4 billion. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Have you reduced your inventory ? 

Secretary THomas. I only have it in finished goods. A year ago 
finished goods was $16,433,000,000 and this year it is $16,157,000,000. 
So there is roughly a $300 million decrease. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


Mr. WiceirsworrH. You refer in your statement to “Continuously 
effecting every practice of good management.” 

In the last year or two you have given us for the record a list of 
steps taken during the previous year in the interest of economy and 
efficiency. If it does not involve too much of a burden, I would like 
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to have that list brought up to date so we can have the picture as 
a whole. 
Secretary Tuomas. I will be glad to do that. We will bring it 


up to date. We have made a lot of progress, I think, in business 
rocedures and have done a lot in the Navy industrial fund, as you 


snow. We have the Navy audit program, both internal audit and 
contract audit; the automotive cost program; control maintenance 
program; utilities conservation program; production planning and 
control program and, of course, we have our entire integrated supply 
management system. 

I would say we have made a lot of progress in the business man- 
agement field in the Navy and we will be very glad to bring you 
up to date on that. 

Mr. WicetewortH. The committee, as you know, is very much 
interested in this field. It would be very helpful, I think, if you can 
furnish this information. 

Secretary THomas. We are proud of the progress made in all those 
areas, particularly in the integrated supply management field. We 
will be pleased to do that. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Sreps TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1956 
TO ACHIEVE GREATER ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


A detailed report of action taken within the Department of the Navy during 
calendar year 1956 to achieve greater economy and efficiency has been furnished 
the committee. The following abbreviated summary is provided for the record. 

Improvements in organization of various bureaus and offices, stressing con- 
solidation of related functions, elimination of duplication, increased efficiency and 
reductions in personnel. In the field activities, consolidation of various fune- 
tions at both naval and Marine Corps activities has produced savings of both 
dollars and personnel. 

One major activity, the ordnance plant at Macon, Ga., changed to industrial 
funding. The improvement and refinement of existing systems included the 
development of a system of standard costs for production planning and control 
at naval shipyards. 

The planned extension of the Navy stock financing as of July 1, 1956, was 
accomplished. The value of material capitalized on that date amounted to 
$670 million. 

All bureaus continued their efforts to improve their financial management 
systems. By means of such management devices as work measurement controls, 
fiscal codes, financial reports, and revised allotment methods, considerable gains 
have been effected toward simplification and greater effectiveness in the adminis- 
tration of funds. 

Disbursing, accounting, and audit procedures also have been subject to review 
and revision. In general, the improvements made will result in substantial sav- 
ings of money and manpower, as well as more efficient fiscal controls. The con- 
tract audit operation during fiscal year 1956 produced estimated savings of 
$166 million. Even where no audit is actually made, intangible savings result 
from the contractors’ knowledge that any cost representation may be subject to 
audit by the Navy area audit office. 

Steady improvement was made in the personnel and training fields. The 
Bureau of Naval Personnel is developing machine methods for processing per- 
sonnel records which should greatly facilitate the proper utilization and distri- 
bution of military personnel. 

Educational opportunities for both officer and enlisted personnel were enhanced 
by changes in correspondence course procedures, the inauguration of the new 
five-term college training program, the establishment of the enlisted advanced 
school program, and the establishment of the Navy Management School. All 
of these programs should have far-reaching benefits in training, efficiency, and 
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ultimate savings. Similar results are expected in the civilian employee field 
from the training and development program for young persons having scientific 
or engineering potential who reside in communities around naval activities, from 
the supervisor development program, and the incentive awards program. 

In the procurement field the placing of contracts on firm fixed-price basis -has 
received continued emphasis. The backlog of unsettled terminations was reduced 
by $675 million. Application of line of balance technique has improved produc- 
tion performance. The Bureau of Ships value engineering program continued 
to reduce significantly ship construction and maintenance costs. Efforts by indi- 
vidual bureaus and activities toward standardization, and in the conservation of 
money, men, and materials have resulted in appreciable gains. 

Steady progress was made in the extension of the following programs: Utilities 
conservation, controlled maintenance, engineered performance standards, pro- 
duction control. 


(Additional information will be found on p. 199) 
ROLE OF THE NAVY AND ITS RELATION TO THE OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary and Admiral Burke and General 
Pate, I do not know what I might be accused of if I should happen 
to sound a discordant note, but I would be derelict in my duty if I did 
not raise some questions. 

There is no question in my mind but what we have the biggest, best 
and finest Navy in the world. There is no question but what we have 
the finest Marine Corps that ever was known. 

But, even so, some of the things that I hear elsewhere make me a 
bit skeptical about some of the things I have heard the last 2 days and 
particularly as it relates to carriers. I can recall that some years 
ago, after I had started out sitting on both the Army and Navy ap- 
propriations that many things were discussed which did not alto- 
gether create an attitude of unity as far as I was concerned, there were 
so many conflicting statements and conflicting goals and missions. 

As a result of some questions I asked and positions I took, the first 
Key West Conference was held. I think it 1s time they had another 
conference, not at Key West but right here in this committee room, 
where we could have, as Mr. Flood pointed out, not just an ex parte 
hearing, but have representatives, both civilian and military, of the 
Army, Navy and the Air Force, the proponents of carriers, propon- 
ents of bombers, proponents of missiles and their opponents and let’s 
just lay the facts on the table and see where we are going. It would 
he time well spent and perhaps some place some money saved. 

When Mr. Mahon returns I am going to call this suggestion I have 
made to his attention. 

Now, the reason I say some of these things is we have had before 
us now for some time the report on the subcommittee of the Air Force 
of the Armed Services Committee of the United States Senate, com- 
monly called Senator Symington’s committee. On page 8 of that 
report the committee sets out what the Navy’s role and missions may 
be, and they set out six of them. They are all sound, but from some 
of the stories we have been told the last 2 days, unless I misunderstand 
terrifically—and I do not think I do after 14 years—the Navy is going 
far beyond what is set out here. This statement makes me w onder, 
raises some of the questions I have just discussed. 

This is quoting from the report on page 8: 


The Navy witnesses made clear that the Navy does not have the capability to 
engage in extensive strategic attack on the mainland of Russia. 
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And yet many of the statements that have been made here today 
would indicate to me that you intend to do just exactly the very thing 
that report states that you said you were not capable of doing. 

Secretary THomas. May I speak to that, Mr. Scrivner ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. Really I am making a statement but I would 
like to have your observation. 

Secretary Tuomas. I have never said that we did not have the 
capability. We said that we do have a capability. We have never 
said that we do not have a capability. 

Mr. Scriver. I have not gone back to the hearing, but in support 
of this conclusion they are quoting you on page 1425 of their hearings, 
Admiral Burke on page 1397, and Combs on page 968. 

Secretary Tuomas. I said in the Symington hearings that the 
Navy had the capability, if called upon, ‘to hit virtually any target in 
the world. I made it very clear, however, that we were not getting 
into the strategic field, that we had our own missions, our own targets, 
which had to do with control of the seas. They had been assigned to us, 
and we were satisfied with them. We were in no way enc roaching on 
the Strategic Air Command. 

We do have a capability, though, if need be, and if called upon, to 
hit targets way inland. This is inherent in that the Navy has bomb- 
ing planes with a range of over 1,600 miles. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say you do not intend to, but many of the points 
that were made to sell us on the 15-carrier fleet pointed out just exactly 
the proposals you had in that direction. 

You had your map here that showed all these strikes you could make 
clear on into the inner heartland. If that is not your mission, why 
were We given that presentation ? 

Secretary Tuomas. What we have tried to point out clearly is the 
fact that in controlling the seas, which is our major respons sibility and 
major role and mission—— 

Mr. Scrivner. That is my understanding. 

Secretary Tuomas. That these long-range planes can start to work 
a long way from shore, they do not have to go near to shore. They 
neutralize the submarines pens, they neutralize the airfields. Some of 
the airfields might be inland where their planes are operating from. 
They might be well inland. We would operate inland on airfields that 
would be targets that would be assigned to the Navy. We have been 
assigned targets, as you know, by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings me to the next step. I will state that 
our Navy is good, but I am quite sure it does not have any miraculous 
cloak of invisibility or invulnerability, and if just a portion of what 
this committee has been told is true, when the chips are down, you 

cannot do everything you said you were going to do. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think we can do a great part of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That bears out the reason I made the suggestion 
a while ago that the thing to do is get our top people around this table 
in this room and let’s find out who is going to do what and when and 
where and why and whether they can. You see what I am leading 
into. I have listened to the Army, I have listened to the Air Force, 
I have listened to the Navy. Incidentally, to read the three state- 
ments here before us, I do not know whether anyone would realize 
that you gentlemen recognize that we have an Air Force and an Army 
or not. If you did, you never mentioned it in one single place. 
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Admiral Burke. Mr. Scrivner, we are here in support of the Navy’s 
budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not reached the budget yet. I am talking 
about other things now. 

Admiral Burke. We realize, as I have said, and as all of us have 
said many times, in public speeches, that there is no one service that 
can win the war, we are dependent upon the support of the other 
services, but the other services are dependent upon our support. 

It happens that in naval warfare, it happens in any kind of war- 
fare that one of the first things that is going to have to be done is the 
naval portion of this. There are other things that have to be done 
by other services, but we have to be able to control the seas from the 
first day of the war right straight through. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree . that we must control the seas. Since 
1946, I have been indoctrinated by the Navy on their role and their 
mission, and that is why some of these missions rather surprise me. 
It is one of the things that caused me to go into the situations that 
resulted in the first Key West conference. Some of the proposals 
arising right now convince me there ought to be some other things 
done. Of course, you men are devoted. You stress the importance 
of the Navy. Then along comes the Air Force. They relate their 
potency. Then along comes the missilemen and they feel they can 
do the job. 

Much of your discussion is still talking about the Navy doing some 
of the jobs we have been assured that missiles will do much easier, 
quicker, cheaper and with less cost of life. Others the Air Force is 
supposed to do. Someplace we have to sit down and find out where 
we are goin 

Admiral Rene. That is an analysis we go through all the time, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Do you have in those discussions missile 
men of all services ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force there, too? 

Admiral Burke. This is within the Navy, to get these determina- 
tions. We have the same thing in the Joint C hiefs, sir, among the 
services. First we must arrive at this balance within a service and a 
balance between missiles and aircraft, between missiles and ships, 
what do you need in a few years 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what i am talking about, the kind of presen- 
tation that ought to be made to this committee. 

Admiral Burxe. It takes a long and difficult process to arrive at 
a balance. You are never sure you exactly arrive at the correct one. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are not sure, what do you suppose the mem- 
bers of this committee are ? 

Admiral Burke. Nobody can be sure, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We get it from all angles. 

Admiral Burke. You are dealing in futures in some of these things. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 
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Admiral Bure. You take a ballistic missile, where no ballistic 
operational missile has been built yet. It is difficult to evaluate that 
thing. You can get some rough cuts on it but your ev: aluation has to 
Le reevaluated every 2 or 3 months, every time there is a change. 
That is a process that goes on all the time, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now I have made a remark about the miraculous 
cloak of invisibility or invulnerability and to listen to this presentation, 
as I say, if the Navy was not sold on their service they would not 
be worth two whoops. 

On the other hand, where you talk about the carrier being such an 
illusive target, there is another side of the coin, another approach, 
which we have been given, which says just as emphatically that no 
matter how illusive the carrier is, it is still a target which can be put 
completely out of commission. 

Admiral Berke. It can, sir. 

The vulnerability of all abov eground targets has increased consid- 
erably with the coming of nuc lear we: apons. “However, we believe that 
this increases the importance of mobility and dispersability both of 
which are built into aircraft carriers. If the enemy knows exactly 
where the target is he can destroy it if he wants to. Carriers on the 
move at sea are among the least vulnerable of all military targets. 
They are tough to find ‘and tough to attack. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Scrivner, there has been so much said about 
tne carrier from time to time that before I came over here I wrote a 
statement which I think gives in the whole the carrier picture as I 
see it. TI would like with your permission to read it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do not do it now. 

Secretary Tuomas. It gives the whole picture. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let’s have that later. I am glad you have it be- 
cause I think some of these things, someplace, somewhere, somebody 
will have to answer it. 

Secretary Tuomas. I have answered it here. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not only in my mind but in the minds of many 
others. 

Secretary Tuomas. We ought to be entitled to give it to you be- 
cause it is the whole picture and not piecemeal. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will, because as soon as we go around, we will 
come back for general discussion. I have some other questions here 
that will take up the remaining few minutes that I have. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are told of the magnificent strides we are mak- 
ing inradar. The radar men say: 

We can pick out a periscope just barely on the surface of the water. 

If you can pick out a periscope you can pick out a carrier and all the 
complete fleet. 

Secretary Tuomas. [ will cover that in my statement here. That is 
very exaggerated, I think, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. We assume that when these men come up here, even 
though they are devoted to their particular line of work they are not 


exaggerating because if they are exaggerating too much, we are 
going to get into trouble. 
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Secretary Tuomas. You cannot find anything in this record, Mr. 
Scrivner, where we have been critical of any other service. 

Mr. Scrivner. No. As a matter of fact, you do not mention them. 

Secretary Tuomas. We have not been speaking of their roles and 
missions, we have been speaking of our roles and missions. I do not 
think you will find ‘anybody who believes in balanced services more 
than I do. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know you know we have an excellent Army and a 
magnificent Air Force. 

Secretary Tuomas. I believe that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Actually all three services are fighting under the 
same flag for the same common objective. Sometimes it does not al- 
ways appear that way. I am trying to be a missionary to get that ac- 
complished. 

Secretary THomas. I have never made a speech since I have been 
Secretary of the Navy, where I have not commended the Air Force 
and the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. 


COST OF ATOMIC POWER 


T have hastily looked over your brochure, which was the subject 
of this morning’s discussion and some news comment. Of course, 
everybody wants to get in on atomic power. That is a popular horse 
to ride today; that and the missiles. But nowhere in here do I see 
any statement which tells the American public that atomic powe1 
is the most expensive power we can create. 

Secretary THomas. Well, it is expensive now. 


Mr. Scrivner. It is the most expensive we have today. 

Secretary THomas. That we have today; that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And it will be years from now. 

Secretary Tuomas. It is a new art. It is coming very rapidly. It 
has a great potential. 

Mr. Scrivner. Once you get the reactor set and working and you 
put in the core, from then on the generation of power is cheap, but 
what you do not put in here is all the facts and figures on the cost 
of getting it up to that point, which is terrific. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it is in all the figures. You see ¢] 
in the cost of all this equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman yield very briefly ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You want to make it very clear in talking about the 
expense of atomic power that you mean the atomic power on genera- 
tion and not for explosives. 

Mr. Scrivyer. That is right. We were talking about the A-powered 
carriers. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Scrivner, when you think that a regular 
steam-propulsion plant in war cannot be run over 12 consecutive 
hours at full power and the atomic power plant, either surface o1 
submerged, can be run at full speed almost indefinitely, since the only 
limitation is the endurance of the crew, it is quite a difference. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have made some changes in your power trans 
mission, too, to make that possible, along with your heat-generating 
‘capacity of the atom reactor: is that notso? 
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Secretary THomas. Pardon me. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have made some changes in your transmission 
of power right along with having your new unit. I am sure you 
have a different driveshaft and several other components. In other 
words, you would not just pick up an atom reactor and put it in a 

carrier with your present propeller and driving mechanism. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. You have a different type of plant, but 
it is the same principle in the plant. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a third facet which makes us question 
sometimes. 

There are questions that must be asked, I may have an answer, or 
maybe they are questions that are asked every day and they have to 
be cleared up in the record. It just happens that it seems to fall my 
lot to ask them. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Scrivner, I do not feel that way at all. 
I feel that is your obligation, and I am delighted to have you ask 
the questions. 

NUMBER OF CARRIERS PROGRAMED 


Mr. Scrivner. There is another element that has not been gone 
into thoroughly, and it must be. You want eventually 15 atomic- 
powered carriers. 

Secretary Tuomas. Only six. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not eventually want 15? 

Secretary Tuomas. No. The program calls for a total of 15 carriers. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to do with the other nine? You 
will never be satisfied with the oil- generated steam. 

Secretary Tuomas. Of the Forrestal type you will have 6 in 1955, 
with your 3 Midway class converted. 

Mr. Scrivner. Eventually you would like to have 15 atomic- 
powered carriers. 

Secretary THomas. We have not gone beyond 1965, and you would 
have then 6 atomic- powered carriers. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF MISSILE 


Mr Scrivner. We have been talking about 15 in the program. Let 
us go to 1965. If we have not been misled and if we have not wasted 
a terrific number of hundreds of millions and billions of dollars some 
of the very missions that have been given us today as the role of the 
Navy with atomic-powered carriers can be performed quicker, better 
and more effectively and cheaper with missiles. 

Secretary THomas. Missiles launched from air? 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us consider first the land-based launched missiles. 

Secretary Tuomas. Of course, if you are talking about the inter- 
mediate 1,500-mile medium range missile 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir; intermediate plus the intercontinental. 

Secretary THomas. You are talking about the mass destruction of 
great masses of people and great areas? 

Mr. Scrivner. Or smaller areas. 

Secretary THomas. You cannot do it with a ballistic missile in a 
smaller area. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say “smaller area” I do not know what 
you mean. 
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Secretary THomas. That would be the most costly, Then you 
get into the philosophy of whether or not you are going to have an 
all-out nuclear war? [I donot think we are. I think we have to have 
a retaliatory capacity, but if you do not have an all-out nuclear war 
and you have limited wars, the ballistic missiles, in my opinion, will 
not fight those types of wars. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Navy is anticipating using the atomic warhead 
ballistic missiles, is it not? 

Secretary THomas. You have them as a retaliatory power and a 
power in being, to be ready. But on the use of the nuclear power in 
nuclear war, with mass destruction of thosands of people in a great 
area, personally I do not think we are going to have that kind of a 
war. Wemay. We have to havea retaliatory capability and a readi- 
ness, certainly, until its is outlawed. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Getting back again to the matter of carriers, if all 
of the stories we have been told are true—and I do not believe all of 
them are, by far—about how the Russians are outproducing us and 
how they have better planes and longer range planes and everything 
better, to hear some of the stories we have wasted all of our money 
and we do not have hardly anything to speak of and the Russians have 
everything. If they have only part of what we are told they have 
they are fairly good; not as good as we are, but good. And if they 
have that they certainly have or would have shortly the ability to make 
long-range reconnaissance, just as we have, and while your carrier is 
mobile, if that is a prime target do you have any idea that they would 
let that get away once they spotted it? 


ATTACK ON CARRIERS 


Admiral Burke. The same thing will happen to that reconnaissance 
plane, sir, that happened to the Japanese planes. As soon as he turns 
on his radars in the air we will pick his radars up from the surface. 
We will be able to pick him up farther than he can pick us up. We 
will have picked him up a long way away. Assoon as he starts putting 
the reconnaissance aircraft out he is going to get them shot down. He 
is going to put a lot of reconnaissance aircraft out there and he is going 
to get a lot shot down. If he puts in enough effort, he will be able 
to launch an attack, but if he launches anything but a major attack 
of tremendous size he is going to lose that attack, because it has to go 
through all our own aircraft defense and missile defense and short- 
range defense, and he is going to take terrific damage. The very fact 
of his putting a major effort against such a target, in which he will 
have to accept great losses, will in itself divert that same major effort 
from any other target he could put it on. 

The carriers at sea, the task force at sea, will be such a tough target 
that he will use his effort, I think, to launch it against lighter targets. 

Secretary Tomas. Mr. Scrivner, I would still like to get this off for 
the record, because it answers all those questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will get to that. In addition, you were putting 
your carrier in some pretty tight spots. You have been telling us the 
picture of the 450 submarines they have. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner, Someplace, somewhere, somebody has been rattling 
a skeleton, it looks to me. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. Again, the submarine menace is very 
difficult, but a fleet task force is one of the toughest things for a sub- 
marine to crack, because of some of the same things. We do have air- 
craft and we do have submarines. We put out picket ships to search 
the whole area. The submarine cannot surface or he is going to be 
picked up. If it is a snorkel submarine and it sticks its snorkel up, we 
will get him. 

Our job is to make life as hazardous for enemy submarines as possi- 
ble—in their shipyards, at their operating bases, and everywhere at 
sea—until they are finally sunk. This we will do by using many types 
of ships, many weapons, and many tactics. Our attack carrier forces 
will get. as many enemy submarines, at sea and in port, as any other 
weapons system. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you get him, you disclose a lot of things and 
give some information. 

Admiral Burke. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. From what we have been told, the Russians would 
accept losses like you have described and not blink an eye, because 
you are a prime target. 

Admiral Burks. They will have to accept a lot of losses. 

Mr. Scrivner. From what we have been told, they will do just 
exactly that, having little regard for life. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. But if they put a sufficient effort in to 
damage our carriers, they will have to put a terrific effort on it. While 
they are putting that effort on, they are not putting it on anyplace else. 
We think we can handle it. The same thing happened during the 
last. war. 

Secretary THomas. If you cannot control the submarines, then you 
lose control of the sea and you have certainly lost the war. 

Admiral Burke. That is exactly right. If we cannot do that, 
then we have lost the country. Nothing on God’s green earth we 
can do to reach our allies and our forces overseas unless it is by sea. 
Right at this moment 9914 percent of all the material shipped to Eur- 
ope is shipped by sea—9914 percent. You cannot get that percentage 
across any other way, for anything like that. If you cannot do it, 
then Europe folds. 

Mr. Scrivner. There was a reason I have pointed out some of these 
things. As I said, I think I have some of the answers. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 





ROLE OF NAVY AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO THE OTHER SERVICES 





Mr. Scrivner. But if you will go back and review some of the 
presentations made and compare them with the six points of your 
roles and missions, it is not all tied in. 

Admiral Burke. We thought it did, sir. Our job in the Navy is 
to control] the seas, and what it takes to do that is what we have got 
todo. That means defeating the threats against us and having control 
of the sea. That threat is not goimg to be just submarines and it is 
not going to be just air. It is going to be mines and it is going to be 
small ships and it is going to be all things. Whatever it takes for 
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us to control the sea we have to be able to do and we have to defeat 
every threat. 

Mr. Scrivner. My time is up and I just want to make one request, 
Mr. Chairman, and that is in line with what I suggested earlier, in 
view of the many statements that we hear. 

When we get all of the stories from all of the advocates—we know 
they are zealous advocates and if they were not they would not be 
worth their salt. But when it is all done there should be a presenta- 
tion made to this committee in which all of the services would par- 
ticipate—the Air Force, the Army, the Navy, the missiles men and 
everybody, both military and civilian, where they would all set the 
things down in just one group, with not an ex parte exposition of 
the things. It could be all four services, if necessary; I do not care. 
We might even have some of our atomic-energy people in, who have 
a little more of the detailed knowledge of what is going on in that line 
than the services themselves have. 

Let us get the picture here before this committee so that we can 
compare some of the statements. If some zealous advocate makes a 
rather overoptimistic statement and one of the others does not agree, 
we can get the conflicting views before us. It should not necessarily 
all be on the record, because I do not think it should be a record hearing. 
Some of it might be, but, generally speaking, I think nearly all of it 
would be off the record. 

There are many places where statements have been made that I 
cannot reconcile with other statements that have been given to us. 

Mr. Manon. I would say, in response to that, that from the Army 
presentation and the Navy presentation it does seem to me there is a 
lack of coordination among the services and it does seem that there 
would be some merit in trying to get this in better perspective before 
the committee. How to do that, I am not sure. 

Why do we not consider that in executive session, to determine 
whether or not we want to make some sort of request ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Miller? 


EFFECTS OF CHANGES IN CONCEPTS AND WEAPONS 


Mr. Mitier. Mr. Secretary and Admiral Burke and General Pate, 
your presentation has been most interesting, as it always is. I think 
in the main it is quite encouraging. I w ould like to address a question 
or two along one phase of the subject that Mr. Scrivner has been 
touching on. 

Admiral Radford and all the representatives of all the three services 
that have been before this committee have indicated that the art of 
self-defense or the art of war or whatever you want to call it these 
days has been in a period of more rapid change, perhaps, than ever in 
known history, with the rapid advent of new weapons and new con- 
cepts and new means of making vast strikes with relatively different 
weapons. I gather from what we have heard that there is an overall 
tendency, bec ause of tremendously improved firepower techniques and 
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communications and control techniques, warnings, and so forth, for 
more and more dispersion and reductions in sheer numbers and a tend- 
ency toward relying instead on swift moving strikes of tremendous 
power with relatively smaller numbers of men ‘being necessary to strike 
the blow. Tassume that situation applies just as strongly to the Navy 
and naval warfare as it does to land or air. 

Viewing it from that situation and looking toward the future, do you 
think the present proportions as between air and ships will remain 
about the same in the coming years as it is as of now ? 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Miller, you are talking about naval air? 

Mr. Mitxrr. Naval air; yes, sir; carriers and naval air in general. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I would think so. Of course, one of the 
gre eat adv: antages of the Nav ¥ is its mobility and its disper sability. 

Mr. Mincer. What percentage of your personnel is in Navy air as 
compared with on deck and shore / 

Secretary THomas. About 50 percent. 

Mr. Mititer. What you might call the nonair branches. 

Secretary Tomas. About half. 

Mr. Mitirr. Even with the greatly increased striking power and 
with the development of missiles going on as it now is, progressing 
more rapidly than even our optimists thought at one time, as you 
gentlemen view it do you still think you will need about that propor- 
tion of your force in operating planes as compared with doing the 
other things, firing missiles and running ships? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it will depend on how effective and how 
good the missiles are. I think Admiral Burke can answer that ques- 
tion better than I. 

Admiral Burke. The Secretary has said the important thing. We 
do not know. What we have to do is to review each year for the next 
4 or 5 years, and then project way out the various possibilities. But 
the farthest we can see ahead are those things which we have, which 
we can see are about to come true. We do not know what is going to 
happen a year or 2 years from now that will change all of these things. 

Mr. Miurrr. I fully appreciate that, Admiral, and I realize that 
you cannot do away with tried and proven techniques until you know 
you have something to take their place. But even so, in your particu- 
lar shop the lead “times are quite long. Certainly it takes a good 
many years to build a capital ship. It takes a good many years of 
planning to build a better plane or one with different characteristics. 
The missile program is in its infancy, but it takes long advance plan- 
ning. 

It would be rather silly, would it not, if we had pretty strong assur- 
ance that you would not need great quantities of planes to program 
a maximum number of planes instead of a minimum number 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that is absolutely correct. 

(The following information was furnished.) 

This Navy budget provides only for minimum requirements, considering the 
magnitude of this country’s overseas commitments and the magnitude of the 
Soviet threat to our control of the sea. It will provide us with only the minimum 
number of aircraft we urgently need to do our job. 

This is the discussion that both the Air Force and we ourselves have 
internally and with each other, as to if the missiles can ever replace 
the manned aircraft and when they will replace them if they can. 
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What type of aircraft? The Air Force and we are in the same 
quandary on that. 

But right now there are things that manner aircraft can do that 
guided missiles cannot do. Missiles are by no means a cheap weapon. 
They are very expensive weapons, too. There are a lot of things that 
manner aircraft can do cheaper. When you fire a missile in practice 
you have fired a lot of money. If you launch an aircraft it comes 
back. 

But right now it looks as if we will have manned aircraft for a long, 
long time. We are planning to reduce in a few years the number of 
our fighter aircraft as missiles become capable of replacing them. 
We can see that far ahead. 

However, we will be able to reduce only to the extent that is feasible 
during the times we are living in. The analysis will be made con- 
tinuously and, in all pr obability, some reductions will be made. The 
exact extent of these reductions will depend on the effectiveness of 
the missiles. 

Mr. Miter. I fully appreciate that, Admiral. I am of the school 
of thought that does not conceive the time will ever come when you 
will not want a manned aircraft for some purposes any more than the 
time will ever come when you do not need a foot soldier and a bayonet. 

Admiral Burke. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. But the quantity question is very important, when it 
comes to dealing with money matters. If with an atomic weapon 
you can wipe out a certain area it develops that the more you have 
in that area the more expensive it is. 

Admiral Burke. That is right, sir. 


SHIP DISPOSITIONS 


Mr. Mixter. Consequently there are certain cases to be considered. 
The Army tells us, for instance, that they are dispersing and reduc- 
ing strength rather than going in for concentrations. I assume the 

same thing would be true ‘with, ships at sea. There are bigger spaces 
involv ed, but the principle would be the same. 

Admiral Burxe. Our ship dispositions and formations are quite a 
bit different now from what they were a few years ago. We are 
practicing. We are trying out new types of dispositions ' or dispersal 
to get a greater kill of the enemy that is attacking us and at the same 
time to increase our own defensive power; that is our own ability on 
passive defense to withstand one blast. On the ship dispositions we 
are employing now, it is one bomb, one ship, and this only when it is 
a direct hit. You do not get two ships. That is the way they are 
computed. 

Mr. Miter. I do not share Mr. Scrivner’s humor about your not 
mentioning that there are two other services. Knowing him, I know 
he does not take that too seriously, either. 

However, we do get from the Army and the Air Force, for in- 
stance, even as of now—and I do not say you should run your shop 
the same way they do, since you have a different mission and a dif- 
ferent program—certain principles of action. If the overall prin- 
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ciples apply and if they are sound with them, they are sound with 
you. You as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral, know 
much more about this than I do, but I understand that the Air Foree, 
for instance, is changing its requirements so far as tactical aircraft 
are concerned because they, along with the Army, feel that missiles 
are making fewer wings necessary and are relieving the Air Force of 
some of the tactical troop support that has heretofore been considered 
necessary. 
Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 


MARINE TACTICAL AIR SUPPORT 


Mr. Mriter. Perhaps General Pate might be the one I should ask 
this. What about your marine divisions‘ Does that same principle 
apply? Does it inv volve a shifting in your Tables of Organization for 
air support in the Marine Corps! 

General Parr. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. In other words, you do not feel in the Marine Corps 
that missiles make it possible for you to do with less tactical air in 
the marine ground-force operations ? 

General Parr. Certainly not at this time: no, sir. No, sir. 


FIVE-PRONGED DIVISION 


Mr. Miruerr. I take it from what you have said also you have not 
gone to the five-pronged division. Ido not know whether the Penta- 
gon Building has gotten so influential now that it has even changed 
our tactical concepts to make 5 a lucky number, but I understand that 
the Army has gone through the change from the World War II 
square division down through the tri: ingular, and now we have a 5-unit 
or pentagon organization plan. 

General Parr. I have heard they did. 

Mr. Miter. I hope that is not just because of the Pentagon Build- 
ing. You are doing that in the Madiion at the moment ? 

General Pare. We are reducing the size and increasing the poten- 
tial firepower and that sort of thing, Mr. Miller. As I explained 
this morning and I think yesterday, on the divisions we are going to 
reduce them about 10 percent. We still have 3 infantry regiments 
with 4 companies in each battalion and the artillery regiment we still 
retain, but largely using mortars. 


MISSILE SUPPORT 


Mr. Minter. Will you have anything comparable to the Corporal ? 
General Parr. We have the Honest John, sir. 

Mr. Mitirr. Organically operating ? 
General Parr. No, sir. 

Mr. Miniter. You handle that as sort of a 





General Parr. Force troops, we call it, sir. 
Mr. Mruier. But you will have them in support of your units? 
General Parr. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 
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HELICOPTER ASSAULT 


Mr. Miter. I was very much interested in what was said about 
the vertical envelopment ‘theory which of course, as I gather it, is 
an airborne operation primarily from the water. 

General Parr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mitrrr. But it*is an airborne operation and you at least, ac- 
cording to the presentations we had, plan to use a good many heli- 
copters, as well as paratroop techniques? 

General Parr. We have no paratroop techniques involved in that; 
no, sir. 

Mr. Miiier. You do not have any at all? 

General Parr. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitxer. You do not drop by chute ? 

General Parr. We do not go into that; no. 

Mr. Mitzer. You bring the whole ship in. Will it all be the heli- 
copter type? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mizier. Do you have that organically available? 

General Parr. The helicopters will be organic to the supporting 
wing, Mr. Miller. They are not a part of the division. 

Mr. Miter. Will they be organic to the Marine Corps? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitzer. You will have your own helicopters ? 

General Parr. Squadrons. 

Mr. Mitier. Squadrons or whatever it may be. 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Are they in existence at the present time or are they 
just programed ? 

General Parr. We have some coming in now. By the end of 1958 
we will have about 40 percent of them. 

Mr. Mitter. I do not know whether this is supposed to be on or off 
the record. 

General Parr. That is all right, sir. 

Mr. Mirier. The program as set up provides for your having all the 
necessary aircraft eventually ? 

General Parr. That is right. 

Mr. Mirrer. Or in the next few years for operation organically in 
the Marine Corps. 

General Parr. That is correct, sir. 


VALUE OF BATTLESHIPS 


Mr. Mrirer. While we are still on these changes, where do the pres- 
ent-day missiles and concepts leave our supply of battleships? Are 
they getting more out of date, or is there an advantage to their armor 
in atomic war that might justify them ? 

Admiral Burke. We are putting the battleships out of commission, 
sir. They are going into the Reserve Fleet. There are certain condi- 
tions under which they will be quite valuable. They have armor and 
long-range and gunfire support and things like that, and they will be 
quite valuable. But they will not have missiles. It would cost quite 
a bit to modernize them and put missiles on them, so we are choosing 
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instead to put the missiles on the cruisers where it is cheaper and put 
the battlechipe out of commission. 

Mr. Miter. It has been some time since you were planning to build 
any battleships ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we have not built any battleships re- 
cently. 

Mr. Mizter. You think even as the developments have taken place 
that you not only were right in not so doing, but I take it you wish 
you could trade in some battleships for carriers or something else if 
that were possible. 

Admiral Burke. We would always like to trade things built 15 
years ago, sir, for new ones. 

Mr. Mitier. Would you put them in commision if we had an all- 
out war now, do you think? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I think we would. They would be useful 
in some situations, particularly i in the support of the ground forces. 
They would be useful for that purpose. They would not be so useful 
in a task force operation at sea as they once were. 


MISSILES FIRED FROM SHIPS 


Mr. Miter. As to these rocket ships and missile ships, is the art 
progressing to such a degree that a missile could be fired from a rather 
small craft? 

Admiral Burke. The surface-to-air missile is divided into three 
categories now. The long range surface-to-air missile is the Talos, 
which cannot be put in a ship much smaller than a cruiser. It is 
extremely good. 

The next smaller one is the Terrier missile, which can be put in the 
cruisers and frigates, but it cannot be put in a destroyer without great 
difficulty. 

Then we have a smaller missile, which is the Tartar, which can be 
put into destroyers. It is quite accurate, but it is of slightly shorter 
range and slightly cheaper than the Terrier. We have no missile 
that can be put in a ship smaller than a destroyer. 

Mr. Mitirr. Do you think it is beyond the realm of possibility to 
have a missile developed that could be used with a sort of mosquito- 
fleet concept, where the ship was small and maybe would fire only 1 
missile; but you could have a mosquito fleet, like sub chasers, and 
scatter them out all over the water, with each carrying perhaps 1 
missile, which might have a very lethal punch ? 

Admiral Burxe. Of course, anything is possible, sir. The con- 
trolling mechanisms or the electronic equipment to control the missile 
is so great that that in itself requires a considerable platform. It 

takes a good sized radar or a good set of radars to control the surface- 
to-air missiles. 

Mr. Miter. Is there any research being made as to the proposition 
of possibly developing a concept similar to the package port where, 
for instance, you could have 3 or 4 small ships which “would go into 
shallow water somewhere and set it up quickly? To me this ‘theory 
of SAC, that the Navy would not necessarily throw something pretty 
big and pretty far if the time came, is not too reasonable. Once we 
were in an all-out wax I do not think anybody would hesitate to think 
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it would be a fine idea for the Navy to put in at some unexpected place 
and blow up the countryside. It is possible, if you had the smaller 
ships. You could go most adhere: You cannot keep some 
mosquitoes from getting around. 

Admiral Burxe. It would be quite difficult, sir. We could not do 
itnow. Perhaps we could in the future. 

Mr. Mituer. Yor do have a submarine program along that line; do 
you not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; but they are submarines of sizable weight. 

Mr. Mixer. I know they are. . 

Admiral Burxr. They are not small submarines. However, mis- 
siles right now will not take the place of aircraft. That is true both 
in the Air Force and in the Navy. 

We plan to reduce our fighter aircraft, or our defensive aircraft, 
a few years from now as these missiles become effective, but right 
now we do not have enough missiles or enough missile ships. That is 
sometime in the future when they will reduce that much. Where they 
go from there I do not know, but I cannot see that missiles will be 
able to replace manned aircraft, any sooner than they will replace 
the soldier on the ground or the driver of an automobile. It is more 
likely that missiles will augment our aircraft capability, just as air 
transport augments but does not replace, surface transport. 

One of the reasons is, as the Secretary pointed out, that in an all- 
out nuclear war, where we are after the maximum amount of destruc- 
tion, the missiles can do a terrific amount of damage; but in a Suez 
situation right now, for example, they would not be : any good at all. 
You could have hundreds of missiles there and you could not use 
them to handle the situation. 

That is true in Indochina, where you have a lot of people mixed up 
together, in case of war. T he missiles are not good enough. They do 
not think. 

Mr. Mitxer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROPORTION OF NAVAL PERSONNEL IN AVIATION 


Mr. Mixer. To get back to where I started, you think for the next 
few years, at any rate, the proportion of naval personnel devoted to 
flying will remain roughly 50 percent ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And that probably, if it changes, it is likely to go down 
‘ather than up in the future years? 

Secretary Tuomas. I would think so, as the missiles come in. 

Mr. Miter. With ‘a development of missiles and more dispersion. 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not think it will give you any reduction in 
cost, because, as the admiral says, missiles are very expensive. They 
are not a cheap weapon by any means. 


ATRCRAFT SIZE 


Mr. Mitter. What about the question of the size of your aircraft ? 
Do you think that is an ascending scale, or that you will be able to 
level off and maybe not have to have larger planes, and therefore not 
have to have larger carriers? 
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Secretary THomas. As far as we can see now, I would think they 
were fairly well leveled off. The major fighter, the F8U, is a 25,000- 
pound aircraft. It is big, but it has a high performance and a speed of 
over 1,000 miles an hour. 

There are two major attack planes. The A3D is a 70,000-pound 
airplane. It has a long range, over 1,600 statute miles, The A4D is 
a lighter attack plane, which is only a 16,000-pound airplane, but it 
carries atomic weapons and it has about a 700 statute mile range. 
That serves two different purposes. One is the very long range and 
the other is medium range. 

Mr. Mitter. But you would not gain anything particularly by hav- 
ing them any bigger, if you could handle them on the carriers? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, sir. If anything, they will tend toward 
smaller planes. 

Mr. Minter. Smaller? 

Admiral Burke. Another element, in addition to just size, is the 
speed. The landing speeds of all aircraft have gone up about 3 knots 
per year, so that the landing speeds now are quite a bit higher than they 
were 10 years ago, and that seems to be progressing and seems to be 
going on into the future. It means heavier catapults and heavier 
arresting gear, to get the inertia. 

Mr. Mitirr. Looking to the immediate future—that is, the predict- 
able future—the overall size of both planes and carriers is likely to 
remain somewhat as in the request for this year; is that not correct? 

Secretary THomas. I would think so. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mier. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much, gentlemen. 





DETERMINATIONS OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF ON COORDINATION AMONG 
THE SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Scrivner raised some questions 
with respect to coordination among the services. It is easier to be a 
“yes man” and agree with everything being done and never raise 
any question of concern, but our job here is the unpleasant and diffi- 
cult job of trying to help evaluate a very serious iat important thing. 

I have the feeling, when I hear the presentations of the Air Force 
and the Navy and the Army that there is not the coordination that 
we ought to have. I do not think the Joint Chiefs of Staff—you, 
Admiral Burke, and the heads of the other services—really “slug it 
out” as to the capability of your services. Am I right or wrong? 

Admiral Burke. I think perhaps that question should be addressed 
to the Chairman, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I think the question is proper. 

Admiral Burke. Mr. Chairman, these questions before the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are very serious questions. We realize as military men 
the importance of the answers to those questions. 

If I may say so, I think we recognize the heavy rseponsibilitie- we 
have in arriving at those answers, and they are not arrived at very 
lightly. We have differences of opinion, and sometimes strong differ- 
ences of opinion. We recognize that other people in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have different opinions, which they hold equally strong. We 
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futures. Nobody knows that he is right, and if he does think so he 
cannot possibly know what is going to happen or where things are 
going. So we do have to try to arrive at a conclusion which is sound. 

Now, it may not be the right conclusion, but it has been arrived at 
after a great deal of discussion and a great deal of debate. Naturally, 
we cannot solve all of these things, but we arrive at an agreed solution 
on a good many things that are quite difficult. 

Mr. Manon.’ I doubt seriously that you had any spirited discussion 
in the Joint Chiefs of Staff about how many wings the Air Force 
should have and what kind. What about it? Was there any such dis- 
cussion as to that, or how many divisions they ought to have in the 
Army, or whether or not there ought to bea big carrier in this budget ? 
I doubt that you had any such discussion. I should like to really know. 

Admiral Bure. I would prefer you would ask the Chairman on the 
discussions. 

Mr. Manon. I am not asking you to divulge any privileged informa- 
tion at all. 

Admiral Burke. I can assure you we have gone over the Army 
divisions very, very carefully, time after time, and the numbers of divi- 
sions; how he is going to arrive at a division; where the divisions are 
coming from; what he is going to do with them; how many people he 
is going to have in Korea; the number of support troops he has in 
Japan; whether or not it would be advisable to reduce the number cf 
Army forces in Germany; what would be the results on our allies or 
on ourselves, on our own military posture, or on the Russians? We 
have gone over those questions. 

When we put the 6th Fleet into place, I do that after discussion with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I just do not go down and write an order 
on that myself. I go down and talk to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
say: 

“This is what I think should be done.” And they say: “We do not 
think you ought to do that?” And sometimes they are right. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about the deployment of our forces? 

Admiral Burke. We do that with them. We have discussions of 
carrier warfare. We have discussions of bomber warfare. 

Mr. Manon. Did you have a discussion as to whether or not there 
should be a carrier in the budget ? 

Admiral Burke. No, not in ‘the budget. 

Mr. Manon. That is the point. I have heard Admiral Radford say 
and his predecessors say that. You do not “slug it out” on such 
things. 

Admiral Burke. We do not “slug it out” on the budget, because 
the budget is handled not by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But the force 
levels are handled by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. On the overall force 
level of 15 carriers, we do. 

Mr. Manon. But you do not discuss and determine and agree among 
yourselves what you ought to do toward reducing or increasing the 
number of divisions and whether or not you ought to have a super- 
carrier in the 1958 budget. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; on the number of divisions we do deter- 
mine that in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The force levels we do deter- 
mine, 

Mr. Manon. Well, you discuss that. 
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Admiral Burke. We determine that. 

Mr. Manon. As I understand it from the testimony in previous 
years—and I have been listening to this testimony a long time—you 
do not discuss the desirability of including a new wing or a new carrier 
in your forthcoming budget, insofar as I am able to understand. 

Admiral Burr. On the force levels we discuss at great length the 
numbers of wings, the numbers of carriers and the numbers of divi- 
sions. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. We arrive at the answer on those. The 
question as to whether the Army ought to have a 155-millimeter gun or 
an 8-inch howitzer to support itself is something we do not discuss. 

Mr. Manion. I know. And whether or not the Navy should have 
a big carrier is something you do not discuss. 

Admiral Burke. We discuss total carriers. 

Mr. Manon. That is the point. 

Admiral Burke. But not the budget. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. But not the budget. 

Mr. Manon. Everybody is just so congenial and happy. 

Secretary THomas. No. 

Mr. Manon. “You let me have what T need.” 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Secretary THomas. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have authorized 15 
carriers. They have authorized somany wings. They do not tell the 
Air Force they have to put in B-52’s or B-36’s. They do not tell 
them the individual weapon. 

Mr. Manon. They do not tell the Navy it needs a new carrier. 

Secretary THomas. They tell the Navy they are authorized 15 active 
carriers. ‘They have never at any time gotten into the individual 
weapon, telling a service what it should buy. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean telling them what they should buy, 
but I mean at least discussing it. There was no vote in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Secretary Tuomas. For 15 active carriers. 

Mr. Manon. There was no vote in the Joint Chiefs of Staff insofar 
as I know as to whether or not you should add a new carrier. 

Secretary Tuomas. There never have been, for individual weapons. 

Mr. Manon. I know there has not. That is my point. We are 
not getting a composite judgment, as I see it, of the military services. 

Secretary THomas. I think you are. 

Mr. Manon. Every service is getting what it recommends. 

Secretary Tuomas. No. Of course, I have access to all the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff papers. 

Mr. Manon. You may comment on what I have said. 

Secretary THomas. Admiral Burke comes back and reports to me 
when he has been at all of the meetings. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. I would like to go on record as saying that I 
think the program and plans of the three services are extremely well 
coordinated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and by the Defense Depart- 
ment. I think they are extremely well coordinated. 
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Mr. Manon. You have heard the questions which I have raised and 
the doubts which I have expressed. I may have exaggerated some of 
them, but the point I have tried to bring out is that you do not really 
make the determinations in the new budgets, like the budget now 
before us, as to things like a new wing of B-52’s or a new big carrier. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. On the wings they do, but not as to 
whether they buy B-52’s, B-58’s, or the B-36’s. 

Mr. Manon. Is that not a pretty important thing? 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not think so. I do not think the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could ever get into individual weapons. 

Mr. Manon. They should not get into things like carriers and 
B-52’s, you feel? 

Secretary Tuomas. They get into the carriers. They have author- 
ized an active force level of 15 carriers. The modernity, to keep this 
carrier force, is involved. 

Mr. Manon. It looks to me like the Navy might say: “Mr. Air 
Force, what can you do with these B-52’s? We realize that you have 
studied this matter more than we have but we want to be convinced. 
We know what our capabilities are. How do they balance with your 
capabilities on the B-52’s? So, Mr. Air Force and Mr. Army, what 
can you do with our supercarrier ?” 

All those kinds of discussions, as I understand it, do not take place. 
Of course, you might offend somebody ; I agree. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation about that? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you not groping for this kind of thing, too? Do 
you not think the Air Force people have in mind: “Here we are the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff level. Wewant the B-52 bombers. We are not 
going to argue with this fellow Burke about carriers, because he is 

oing to get mad about our bombers. We want some bombers. You 
cave your carriers; we have our bombers.” 

The Army has whatever they want, and they do not get too annoyed 
with each other about that division of whatever they want. 

There is this problem: Secretary Humphrey was here, Mr. Secre- 
tary, and the Director of the Budget. For the first time we had those 
two gentlemen before this full Appropriations Committee. They told 
us: “This.is the President’s budget and we are standing by this budget 
and we cannot tell this Appropriations Committee where to cut it.” 

I asked them this, and they said: “We cannot tell the Appropria- 
tions Committee where there is $1 on 1 line item at any place in the 
entire budget from beginning to end. We cannot tell you where to 
begin to cut $1, 1 cartridge, 1 item any place. Weare for this budget. 
If there is anything in here to cut you find it. We will not help you, 
period.” 

Now, that being the case they told us, Mr. Secretary: “We have 
performed our duty under our process of government. The next 
move is yours. You do your duty. If you want to cut it, you cut it 
and we will do the best we can.” 

That. being the situation, we are confronted with this picture, and 
we think that. we do not. have access to the same information that the 
Bureau of the Budget had or that the various Departments had or 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had. We do not have access to the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff papers. We do not know what the thinking of Admiral 
Burke is. We do not know what the thinking of General Taylor is. 
We do not know what the thinking of General Twinimg is. 

We have imposed upon us by the law and by the dictate of Mr. 
Humphrey, and the Director of the Budget, and by the President a 
duty to carefully examine this budget, and we are denied advicb and 
assistance and total information. We will have to do half a job with 
half the information and suffer the consequences. 

Now, it that not it, Mr. Chairman? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Flood 

Mr. Manon. The first part of your observation I think you were 
undertaking to state what I had been undertaking to state. I fear 
that we do not hammer out on the anvil, so to speak, in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff the pros and cons of the various weapons of the services. 
I think the whole Joint Chiefs of Staff ought to evaluate these mis- 
siles and evaluate these carriers and evaluate the. B-52’s and so forth 
very thoroughly and very deeply and exchange their ideas and get 
a composite judgment. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Mahon, he spends a tremendous amount of 
time, pretty nearly 80 percent of his time, in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Manon. But what does he do? Is he arguing with them as to 
the merits of the B-52 and the carrier and all those things? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. I am trying to arrive at a solution of a 
lot of major problems. 

This continental air defense is a tremendously important thing and 
tremendously expensive. It is tremendous and growing. The things 
we put in 3 or 4 years ago are now somewhat obsolete. They are not 
as good as we have now. What do we have to do? 

he Joint Chiefs of Staff cannot analyze each kind and piece of 
equipment. You call the people in and you ask them. The first thing 
you know, you are spending days and days and days on continental 
defense. You cannot do that, because in the meantime Nasser is 
“kicking up his heels” and something has been neglected over there and 
you are suddenly caught with knowing quite a bit about continental 
defense and not a darned thing about the Middle East. 

You have to carry all of these things on. What do we do? We call 
in some people, just as we have on the continental defense. We say: 
“Wr DO NOT KNOW THE ANSWERS TO THESE THINGS. THERE ARE A LOT 
OF THINGS INVOLVED IN CONTINENTAL DEFENSE.” 





We called in four retired officers and we asked them: TAKE A LOOK 
AT THIS THING. IT WILL TAKE 6 MONTHS OF CONSTANT STUDY WITH ALL 
OF THE EXPERTS YOU CAN GET, AND EVERYTHING IS AT YOUR DISPOSAL. 
CALL ON THE SERVICES FOR ANYTHING YOU WANT. VISIT EVERY AREA YOU 
CAN VISIT. SEE ALL OF THIS MATERIAL. EVALUATE IT FOR US. 


They will come in with an evaluation. There will be differences 
of opinion in that evaluation, because there are fowr people who are 
looking at it, because they are working in security. But they will 
come in with a pretty good report. ; 

Now, we will take that report and we will take 3 or 4 or 5 days just 
reading and analyzing that report to make sure we get that under our 
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belts. Then from that we go in to see what we can do in the future 
for continental defense. Where should we go? 

That is done not only with continental defense. Take the Middle 
East situation. I submit a paper about once a week on the Middle 
East and the things that are possible and what will happen. 

Tomorrow if Acca moved from the canal, the Italian ship at kilo 64, 
waiting to go south, what happens w hen that ship goes south and 
Nasser s says we pay tolls! There are 3 Russian ships in the south of 
that canal and 2 in the northern end. What neppena if they start 
going through and an arrangement is made with Nasser to establish 
precedents .on the thing? What do we do? What can we do? 

Those are other types of questions. So you have got a whole lot of 
questions. 

Mr. Manon. I realize that everybody in the Government—the Sec- 
retary and the Members of Congress and the military people—has more 
todothan hecando. I realize that, Mr. Secretary and Admiral. But 
I just have the fear that there is not the coordination, that there is 
not the understanding, that there is not the collaboration, that there is 
not the real probing and argument which is necessary to the formula- 
tion of the finest possible decision in the Department of Defense. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I think there is that. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Pardon me a minute. May I ask a question at that 
point / 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. SHerparp. I want to know this: Who determines the hardware 
to be applied to the Navy, Army, and Air Force in the final analysis? 

Secretary Tuomas. You mean the requirements to carry out the 
missions ¢ 

Mr. Sueprparp. Yes. How do you arrive at these decisions? Who 
is the person or persons who finally determine that? 

Secretary Tuomas, ‘The services themselves. 

Mr. SuHepparp. The services themselves. 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. But, Mr. Chairman, it is worth the stripes of anybody in 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force to stick his neck out and say anything. 

Secret: ary Tuomas. No. That is not true in the Navy. 

Mr. Froop. General Ridgway is a classic example of that. 

Mr. Scrivner. No, he is not. 

Admiral Burke. I do not want to be facetious, sir-—— 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. But I held a little plaque in my office for a con- 
siderable length of time—not too long—until I got an officer who 
exceeded his authority sufficiently to warrant my personal censor, 
a he got, in order to create initiative. You have to balance initia- 
tive gainst stirring up a lot of unnecessary trouble, but there is initia- 
tive. vail officer who does not stand up for what he believes is not 
worthy of wearing his rank, and I do not think there are very many. 
They do fight. They do stand up for what they believe. And there are 
arguments and difficulties and debates. 
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The Lord knows there has been enough in the newspapers about the 
quibbling in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. “E very time there is something 
some place else, it is a wonderful debate, but a difference of opinion 
in the Jomt Chiefs of Staff is a quibble. But there are debates and 
there are long discussions on many, many things. 

It is true we do not go into all of the things, but one of the things 
we do not go into is the budget. The reason for that is that the budgets 
are reviewed by the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget 
and a lot of other people, and there are many reviews and at that point 
there is a lot of free discussion with individual services, jointly, the 
Armed Forces Policy Council and all sorts of things. There is a lot 
of discussion on the budget. 

Mr. F oop. Is this not true: In uniform a man can only go so far 
and then he runs up against policy, politics, and economics 2 

Admiral Burke. Surely. 

Mr. Fioop. The man with a uniform is a “mouthpiece” up to point 
A and then that is the end of him, because at that point other elements 
take over. 

Admiral Burke. That is true. 

Mr. Froop. In the civilian echelons and branches and departments. 

Secretary Tuomas, That is true of anything, Mr. Flood. The top 
men make the final decision on policy. 

Mr. Fioop. The point I want to make is this, Mr. Secretary: As of 
today from what I have heard in the presentations of you people, from 
the Secretary of the Treasury—the Director of the Budget and every- 
body else, the Government is no longer master of the Department of 
Defense; the Department of Defense is now master of the United 
States Government as of this year. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I would not understand that, but I will say 
that anybody in the Navy I know has a right to say exactly what he 
thinks, and as far as I know they say what they think. There is no 
control. There is no attempt at control. I would have no respect for 
them if they did not say what they think. 

Mr. Manon. As a practical matter, Mr. Secretary, you and I know 
that they must. use some disc retion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Once the decision is made, that is it. 

Mr. Manon. You and I know they must use some discretion. If 
they do not, they are foolish and they will not last long. I do not 
mean that to be uncomplimentary. I think they should weigh their 
words carefully. 

Secretary Trromas. I donot agree with that, Mr. Chairman. I think 
good officers will stand up and “fight you ri ight down the line. Once 
the decision is made, they are loy al and will go along with it, and that 
applies to any good organization. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I hope all this “cocktail gossip” about 
your resigning is nonsense. I hope you stay here for a long time, God 
willing. "You are one of the few who make sense. 

Mr. Manon. You have a ver y excellent grasp of this problem, Mr. 
Secretary. 
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Wepnespay, Frsrvuary 13, 1957. 

Mr. Suepparp. I believe in closing last night there was an agree- 
ment between the chairman and yourself, Mr. Secretary, that you 
would make a presentation this morning upon convening the com- 
mittee. 

Secretary THomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You will make the presentation which will not be 
interrupted until you have completed it. 


ROLE OF AIRCRAFT CARRIERS IN MODERN WARFARE 


Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, as I said last night, this state- 
ment I have written myself. I appreciate the opportunity of being 
able to read it to you. 

I have been associated directly or indirectly with the Navy and 
the Department of Defense for some 38 years. 

Based on my knowledge of all of the services over this period, it 
is my opinion that the modern aircraft carrier, or mobile airbase 
task force, is one of the most potent offensive and defensive weapons 
systems in our country’s arsenal of weapons. 

In a limited war, such as Korea, it is invaluable. In an all-out nu- 
clear war, it could well be the balance of power. 

If we should be attacked in an all-out nuclear war, our fixed air- 
bases, both overseas and at home, would logically be the first targets 
to be attacked. If the enemy’s assault could be developed with 
sufficient surprise and strength, our fixed bases might be destroyed 
and, conceivably, our retaliation capability could likewise be 
destroyed. 

At this time, our carrier task forces at sea, cruising at high speeds 
and in unknown and unpredictable positions, would have to be 
located and identified before they could be attacked. Before this 
could be done, they would be able to launch their long-range attack 
planes carrying high yield weapons and, as I said, they might well 
be the balance of power in a nuclear war of survival. 

In modern war, of course, any target can be hit and destroyed under 
the right conditions. Relatively speaking, one of the least vulnerable 
targets, the best protected and the most dangerous to attack is the 
mobile airbase. Since it can move, it is far less vulnerable than a 
fixed target. Attacking planes know exactly where fixed targets are 
and can go straight to them. Fixed bases and targets can also be 
attacked by ballistic missiles since the latter must follow a fixed 
trajectory. 

If you assume that an enemy has enough intercontinental high- 
performance planes, and enough atomic weapons to break through all 
of our defense systems and destroy all of our bases, and if he also has 
enough planes to search out all of our carriers at sea and fight through 
their defenses, and if he has enough nuclear weapons to destroy all of 
them, then, of course, there is no hope for our country or anyone in it. 

For myself, I do not think any enemy has or will likely have enough 
of everything to do all these things simultaneously. 

I should now like to describe the ability of mobile airbases to defend 
themselves; and then to describe their striking capability. 

What is the chance of one of the modern mobile airbases being sunk 
by submarines? Very little. A ship moving at slow speeds—only 12 
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to 14 knots—is very vulnerable to a modern submarine’s attack. How- 
ever, vulnerability decreases very rapidly as a ship’s speed increases. 
At 18 to 20 knots, the chance of sinking is far less than at 12 knots. 
A ship moving at 25 knots could almost operate alone and have little 
worry about the risk of being hit. Thus, a successful attack on a 
mobile airbase task force which cruises at speeds well over 30 knots 
is a tremendously long shot. 

The submarine skipper who attacks a carrier task force has an 
exceedingly dangerous and difficult assignment. First, the submarine 
must get through the outer ring of ASW defenses of planes and heli- 
copters undetected. Then he must penetrate the inner ring of de- 
stroyers with their new sonar gear and modern weapons. He must 
then position himself and make his attack. The chance of doing all 
these things is very, very slight. 

But assuming the submarine does accomplish its mission and sue- 
ceeds in torpedoing one of the new mobile airbases. The new For- 
restal type of mobile airbase is well protected. Its design minimizes 
torpedo damage. It has 1,241 separate watertight compartments 
and could take on board several torpedoes without affecting its opera- 
tional capability and several more before being sunk. 

It might be of interest to note that Japan’s latest, biggest. and 
best battleship, Yamato, which was a 75,500-ton ship, but in no way 
modern by comparison with the Yorrestal-type carrier, took on board 
12 torpedoes, 7 large bombs, and many small bombs before it was 
finally sunk by a combination of torpedoes and dive bombing. About 
400 naval sorties attacked this ship. You must also remember that 
this ship was dead in the water, that it had no modern electronic 
warning defenses, no aircraft defenses, and no missile defenses. 

In my opinion, therefore, the chance of sinking a Forrestal-type 
earner by submarine attack using conventional torpedoes, is very 

ight. 

n regard to the vulnerability of the mobile airbases, or any other 
ships, to an atomic-headed torpedo, only one answer can be given. 
If an enemy submarine— 

Can avoid detection by hunter-killer teams and reach the high seas; 
ean find the carrier task force and correctly distinguish between false 
and correct signals; can penetrate the outer patrol aircraft barrier; 
can penetrate the inner screen of patrol aircraft and helicopters; 
can penetrate the surface screen of destroyers; can survive the most 
powerful weapons; can = his submarine in exactly the right 

lace to get a shot at the fast-moving task force; and if he can actual- 
y get a hit, from far enough away not to destroy himself— 

If he can do all these things, then the mobile airbase will be de- 
stroyed just like the fixed airbase could be destroyed. 

I am sure of this: the last target to be destroyed will be the mobile 
airbase. 

Now, as to the vulnerability of the modern mobile airbase to air 
attack. 

First of all, the Forrestal type of carrier is so advanced as to be an 
entirely different weapon than the World War II /ssexv. The planes 
which flew from the Z’ssexv only had a radius of 350 to 400 miles and 
only carried a 2,000-pound bomb. With this radius of action, the 
carrier task forces were forced to work fairly close to the enemy 
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coastline to attack their targets. They were, therefore, more vulner- 
able to attack by enemy planes. 

The Forrestal type carrier, in contrast, operates the most advanced 
types of high- jaca mance attack aircraft, such as the A4D Skyhawk 
and the A3D kywarrior, which have a radius from 700 to more than 
1,500 miles, respectively. They also carry and accurately deliver in 
all weather conditions either high-yield atomic weapons or conven- 
tional ordnance. 

Obviously this far greater range means that the Forrestal type 
mobile airbase can reach their targets from over 1,500 miles out at sea 
attacking and destroying enemy airfields from which enemy airer: aft 
might, in turn, search for and try to attack them. After destroying 
these targets the fleet can then move in as close to the enemy shore 
as necessary. 

I would like to make it clear that while these mobile airbases have 
the ability to launch planes and strike targets 1,500 miles distance from 
their decks, this does not indicate a desire to preempt the strategic 
warfare role of the Air Force. The missions assigned to us by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are not only acceptable to us but require our 
undivided attention. The Navy has many legitimate naval targets for 
which we need such a weapons system—such targets as submarine 
pens, shipping concentrations, shipbuilding activities, airfield bases, 
and other targets which jeopardize our command of the seas. More- 
over, in the NATO theater, the Navy has been given certain collateral 
tasks to further prosecute the air battle and assigned certain specific 
tasks to support the land battle. In no sense does the Navy compete 
or infringe upon the field of strategic air warfare which is properly 
the primary responsibility of the United States Air Force. 

Locating the Forrestal-type carrier in the vast ocean wastes will be 
an exceedingly difficult problem. First of all, a ship well out_at. sea 
and cruising at top speed is hard to find, even with the most advanced 
search aircraft. The patrol planes searching for it will have to liter- 
ally cover thousands of square miles of ocean. Even if the general 
location of the carrier is known at one moment, this information 
would be of little value a few hours later. In 6 hours, a carrier could 
be anywhere in a 100,000 square mile circle of ocean. In another 6 
hours, the mobile airbase could be lost anywhere within nearly a half- 
million square mile circle of ocean. If a patrol plane strays only 1° 
off its course searching for a ship 500 miles at sea, he would miss the 
target by many miles. 

Another aspect: of the very difficult problem of searching a large 
ocean or sea for one particular type ship is the “spoof” or “ghost” 
problem—the problem of “mistaken identity.” At any given hour, 
night or day, 2,500 ships are somewhere in ‘the Atlantic Ocean, At 
any given hour, night or day, 700 ships are in the Mediterranean. 
Even the finest, fastest, best- equipped jet reconnaisance planes, 
equipped with the most powerful and discriminating radar, must, after 
locating a target on their radar, determine what it is. Even a lowly 
tramp steamer reflects a radar signal; even a small island (and there 
are hundreds of islands in the Mediterr: anean) can look like carrier. 
Even experienced aviators have made many mistakes in identifying 
real ships, let alone radar echoes. Submari ines, freighters, even whales 
have been reported as “carriers.” And in these ‘days of electronic 
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magic, simple devices are available which can mislead the most ex- 
perienced.radar operator. k > ite 

Thus, the problem is not simply finding a carrier, but identifying 
it as well. 

And even if the search plane is successful in his search, and if he 
confirms the presence of a carrier task force, he will probably have 
been intercepted by the carrier’s own fighters and shot down. 

Searching for the mobile airbase at sea will cause the enemy to use 
many of his planes. If he ever finds it, the enemy will also use much 
of his air potential, both offensive and defensive, to defend against the 
lethal threat the mobile airbase poses, and to use part of his airpower 
to try to neutralize it. 

In other words, our carriers force an enemy to dilute his offense, to 
spread and divert his defense. Carriers bleed off a significant portion 
of his airpower which might otherwise be used against our homeland. 
And in modern war, the more of the fighting that can be done over, 
under, and on the sea, the less will be the risk to our own country. 

But let us assume that an enemy search plane has located, has identi- 
fied the mobile airbase, and has survived to warn its bases. The enemy 
now faces the dangerous assignment of attacking the mobile airbase 
task force. In my opinion, it is the most rugged target in the world 
to attack. First, he has to fight through the outer screen of guided 
missile ships. That screen will probably be operating many miles 
from the carrier itself; our new missiles, available and operational 
now, have very substantial ranges and these are being increased 
almost every day. 

In addition to missile defenses, enemy aircraft will have to fight 
through the carrier’s own fighter cover. This will be composed of 
such new aircraft as the FSU Crusader carrier-based plane which has 
a speed of over 1,000 miles an hour and a high rate of climb and altitude 
performance. 

Even if the enemy is successful in fighting through both the outer 
screen of missile ships and the fighter cover of these high-performance 

lanes, he will then have to drop his bombs from a high altitude and 

it the carrier which is moving at approximately 40 miles an hour. 
This will be exceedingly difficult and I might again call to your 
attention that not a single carrier of World War II of any type was 
ever sunk by high altitude bombing, and no /’ssex carrier was sunk 
by any type of attack—including submarine or air. 

In my opinion, an objective and impartial analysis will prove that 
the Forrestal mobile airbase is the best protected and least vulnerable 
weapons system that we have. ‘Together with the fixed airbase system 
of the Air Force, it gives us the balanced airbase system which we 
must have if we are going to defend our country in the nuclear age. 

Now, what is the capability of the mobile airbase in terms of offense ? 
First, in limited wars or threats of war it can operate in any area. 
In Korea the carriers operated extensively and over 182,000 sorties 
were flown from their decks to give tactical air support to our troops. 

The carriers of the Seventh Fleet have been defending Formosa 
since 1950 and giving stability and peace to that part of the world. 
Carriers covered the evacuation of the Tachen Islands and the evacua- 
tion of over 300,000 people from North to South Vietnam. 

More recently, the 6th Fleet evacuated our nationals from Egypt. 
It stands in that area now as a bulwark of strength for the free world. 
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Our new carriers are integrated airbases having everything that a 
large airbase has, plus nobility—we need no one’s permission to take 
them anywhere, or to use them anywhere. With their high speed, 
they can fight one place today and almost a thousands miles away 24 
hours later. They can move into areas and give protection and cover 
where land-based airpower is limited or nonexistent. With their 
steam catapults, they can launch and with their new arresting gear 
they can recover planes which, if used ashore, would need a 10,000-foot 
runway. Our carriers are literally 10,000-foot-long runways com- 
pressed into a 1,000-foot hull. They can go anyplace on the 70 per- 
cent of the earth’s surface which is salt water. They are not depend- 
ent upon base rights or agreements. They are sovereign United States 
territory wherever they are, and, with their long-range attack planes 
there is practically no major target in the world, which, if called upon 
they could not hit. 

In conclusion, I strongly believe that the mobile airbase is one of 
the most powerful and essential weapons for either preserving the 
peace and deterring war, or defending our country in any type of 
war we are forced to fight. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of reading that state- 
ment. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, that is a very interesting statement. 
The members of the committee have heard it. We will all have some 
questions to ask. 

Mr. Froop. I take it he is in favor of carriers. 

Mr. Manon. That is true. 

When we adjourned yesterday I was asking you a series of questions, 
and I should like to continue with those for the moment. You wanted 
to get this statement in the record, because the matter has been creep- 
ing into the interrogation, and had to do with the thing about which 
you have just testified. I should like to step aside from the carrier 
for a moment and continue the line of discussion we were engaged in 
late yesterday. 

RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE SERVICES “ 


I have no unfriendliness for the Navy, the Air Force, or the Army. 
I recognize their high essentiality and importance to the defense of 
the country. I was pressing yesterday on a matter which has ap- 
peared to be important to me through the years, and that is the lack 
of real harmony and real cooperation and real consideration of the 
sister services of each other in our defense program. 

I do not mean there is not a lot of consideration or there is not a 
lot of cooperation. My point is that I do not think there is as much 
as there should be. That was the point I was getting at. My hope 
was that maybe by some encouragement from the Capitol or other- 
wise we could get more coordination and more for our defense dollar. 
I believe if we had a greater degree of integration and cooperation 
among the services we could save a few billion dollars, certainly 
over a period of years. 

I helen Secretary Thomas, you took the position there is little 
room for improvement in the relationships among the services. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I would not say that. There 
is always room for improvement. We are fighting for thet and work- 
ing for it all the time. 
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I did take the position, and I do, having been both an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense and a service Secretary, and having seen all the 
different services working together, that the services ere working 
much closer together than most people are given wont to believe 
through the press and one way and another. I think they are much 
better coordinated than a lot of people realize. 

I realize that there are arguments both ways, and there has been 
criticism at some times, but you have in the Department of Defense 
the Assistant Secretaries, and they work on this. For instance, you 
have the Assistant Secretaries for Supply and Logistics and for Man- 
power and for Research and Development. 

When I was Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logis- 
tics, every week I had the three Assistant Secretaries of the services 
together—the ones who had to do with material. We met. We went 
over our problems. We came to an agreement on programs and 
‘plans, and we never had a disagreement of any kind. We developed 
our programs. That was coordinated. They then went out and were 
operated by the services. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, there is a much closer degree of coordina- 
tion and interdepartmental working together than a lot of people 
realize. 

Mr. Manon. When you say there was no disagreement of any kind 
between strong-minded men working on defense, I listen with con- 
siderable concern. That is a bad condition, in my opinion. 

Secretary Tuomas. When I say no disagreement I do not mean 
we did not disagree with policies at times and that we did not have 
to compromise some of them, because we did. But there was never 
once that we reached an agreement on a policy where we did not go 
out and all work for it; all the services did this without any disagree- 
ment, and without trying to undermine or destroy the policy. 

Mr. Manon. I have at times detected what I thought was more or 
less a feeling of annoyance on the part of the services with the whole 
Department of Defense setup ; that is, the Secretary of Defense and the 
Comptroller and the Assistant Secretaries of Defense, as compared 
with the services of Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Secretary Tromas. That could well be. On the other hand, you 
could not have three services of the size these are and not have them 
coordinated. If you did not, you would have three independent op- 
erators. That is exactly what the Department of Defense was created 
for, and I think properly so. It is a coordinating rather than a con- 
trolling agency. Your Assistant Secretaries, properly functioning, 
coordinate the policies in their areas in the different services. 

Mr. Manon. Is it not true that the services themselves generally 
want the Secretary of Defense and the people around him to keep their 
noses out of “their business?” 

Secretary 'l'nomas. Oh, I think to some degree in some areas that is 
so, but that would be normal. In any large organization you would 
have that. On the other hand, somebody has to coordinate the differ- 
ent activities. 

Mr. Manon. But do the Secretary of Defense and the people around 
him really have under the law and tradition the real authority to co- 
ordinate the services ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. I think so. I would think so, without any 
question. 

Mr. Manon. All right; we will lay that aside. 

Would you have any further comment on that, Admiral? 


COORDINATION OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Admiral Burke. You asked yesterday about the coordination of 
atomic weapons, for example. I have some notes here on that. I do 
not have a statement, but I have some notes on it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. We would like to have that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, may I say one more thing? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. I want to be sure the record does not show I said 
there is no room for improvement, because there is of course room for 
improvement. However, these are large services. Each one is large 
in its own right. The coordination of three such large services is not 
an easy matter. It involves many problems and difficulties. 

I think what we have to be careful of is that we do not take the 
3 percent of errors and cite those as being typical or average of the 
operations, nor should we take the 3 percent of the better things 
we do and cite those as being typical. I think what we have to do is 
take the average. 

I think you will find so far as coordination and cooperation and 
working together are concerned that the average in the Defense 
Department today is very high. 

Mr. Manon. There is no doubt but what there is a lot of coordina- 
tion and conferring among the services. My point is that I have 
very grave doubts about its adequacy. Of course, on atomic bombs 
and the handling of our stockpile, which has been quite limited at 
times, though of course it is constantly growing, there would natu- 
rally be the greatest cooperation and integration in that field. 

Admiral Burxr. Could I have the statement I have just given off 
the record, sir? That has a lot of data in it and it is all top secret. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. Anything you want off the record you may 
take off. It will be your responsibility. 

Admiral Burke. The delivery systems are also coordinated by this 
same process. 


DETERMINATION OF WEAPONS TO BE USED 


Mr. Manon. I was making the point yesterday that insofar as I 
know, from the testimony of the present Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Chiefs of Staff, from testimony in previous 
years and to this date, insofar as I know the Joint Chiefs of Staff do 
not sit down and hammer out whether or not we ought to have an- 
other big carrier or whether or not we ought to have another wing of 
B-52’s. You do not get into that field. You leave that up to the 
service involved. That is the way I have understood the testimony. 

Admiral Burke. There are two things there, sir. 

Mr. Mahon. Am T right or wrong? 

Admiral Burke. You are partalty right and partially wrong, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. ' 
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Admiral Burxe. You are right insofar as the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
do not determine the weapons that will be used by the services. 

Mr. Manon, Then I am right, period, on that. 

Admiral Burke, You are right on that. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Admiral BurKkr. You are wrong on the fact that we do determine 
force levels, which is where the wing of B—52’s comes in. 

Mr. Manon. You determine force levels, but if you are going to 
spend $310 million for a new carrier, why do you not talk about it in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and discuss it and weigh your opinions 
one with the other, instead of leaving it entirely to the Navy? I 
realize the Navy is the best qualified to speak on that subject, but why 
do we not have some real discussions on those questions ? 

Admiral Burke. Take a very good example—take the SAGE sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, before we go over to SAGE, may I 
interpose one question ¢ 

Mr. Manon, Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Carrying the chairman’s comment just one step fur- 
ther, how much discussion relating to comparative cost not just of your 
carrier is involved? That is a minor cost when you consider the cost 
of all your ships and everything else that goes into a carrier task force, 
since it runs into billions of dollars. Compare that cost and the 
expenditure of that sum, let us say, with the cost of an additional 200 
long-range bombers and the dividends that would be paid from the 
investment. That is one of the questions which the chairman is think- 
ing about, as to whether the Chiefs sit down and argue that one out. 

Admiral Burke. That is determined by the force level discussions, 
sir. 

DETERMINATION OF FORCE LEVEL 


Admiral Burke. There is a lot of discussion there on the determina- 
tion of force levels. Now there is a great deal of debate on how to do 
these various things, of course, and there are decisions. They are 
not final decisions, but the results come out which change every now 
and then as tactics change, warfare changes, as the years go by. They 
wre modified a little bit or modified sometimes quite extensively. There 
are large numbers of debates on those. 

Mr. Scrivner. Pardon the interruption, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

It is just a bit exasperating to me that the Defense Department 
comes down and asks us for $310 million for a new carrier and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have not discussed it in detail and come to an 
agreement that is what they want to do. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, they have discussed the carrier 
force and they approved the force level of carriers, whether it is 15 
carriers, 12 carriers, or 14 carriers. 

Mr. Manon. That appears to be beside the point. It is relevant, 
but it is not the point I am raising. 

Admiral Burke. Take the SAGE system. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Admiral Burke. Which is also expensive, and a very good system. 
I know the general parts of the SAGE system. I have looked at the 
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SAGE system. But it would take me a long time to determine what 
kind of a radar should be developed for that SAGE system. It isa 
very expensive radar.- It is not a little thing. I would have to get 
into a lot of data that would take me a long, long time, so we have 
experts look at that. Those things are discussed. 

As a result of this discussion, for example, the difficulties or the 
solution of the problem as to missiles was determined by the Secretary 
of Defense, as between the Army and the Air Force on missiles. It 

was determined by the Secretary of Defense within the last year. 
Those things were discussed in the Joint ¢ ‘hiefs of Staff and are dis- 
cussed in the office of the Sec retarv of Defense in great detail. 

Mr. Manon. I think it is high time that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
sat down together and said: 

Today we are going to reevaluate and reconsider and determine whether or 
not we are going to put 1,000 more B—52’s in this budget, or B—58’s, and we 
are going to discuss whether or not, in the light of all these new developments, 
the big carrier is a sound approach. 

The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chiefs of Staff of the Army 
and of the Air Force naturally cannot know everything, but they can 
be backed up by their staffs and they can sit down and hammer this 
thing out and discuss it in detail and really quit leaving everything 
exc lusively to each service as to how they are going to accomplish the 
objective. 

Admiral Burke. Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff as Joint Chiefs 
of Staff do not determine the weapons—the details of the weapons 
or the weapons themselves—which a service should have to perform its 
mission, they do determine and they do discuss force levels, and in 
that discussion you get carriers, long-range air, tactical air, and 
missiles. 

Mr. Manon. You do not tell the Air Force whether they should 
use bows and arrows or B-52’s. That is the point I am talking about. 
In my judgment you do not properly evaluate that. 

This matter came to my attention very forcefully when a great 
“hassle” came up during the 1940’s after World War IT as to the 
new carrier, which was started and abandoned. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I remember that. 

Mr. Marron. I was informed with respect to notes of certain meet- 
ings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Some of the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff pointed out very carefully there had been no ap- 
proval of this carrier by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and all that kind 
of business. I do not think it is healthy for this situation to continue. 


KEY WEST CONFERENCE 


Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, at the first Key West con- 
ference, when they were supposed to go down there and iron these 
things out, the Air Force was not asked anything about the carrier. 
I was informed that they were told that it would be. 

Admiral Burke. To go back to this hearing of yours, sir, that was 
conducted by the Armed Services Committee. I am quoting from a 
longtime memory now, and IT am not sure I have it exactly right, but 
I believe in the report of that committee, the hearings for which 
lasted a long, long time, where a lot of people discussed it, the com- 
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mittee itself recommended that the services not determine what 
weapons another service would use to fulfill its mission. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. That is not the point I am undertaking to make at 
all. It is not the point of the final determination, but certainly it 
ought to be discussed, and the pros and cons of discussion often open 
up avenues of thought and alter people’s judgments. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Those things are determined. 


DETERMINATION OF WEAPONS 


Secretary THomas. Mr. Chairman, that is where you get your bal- 
ance for your balanced forces: the number of air wings, the carrier 
forces. Those are all discussed in great detail. 

Admiral Burke. For example, there is a discussion, which does not 
affect the Navy at all as a Navy, though it affects me as a Joint Chief 
of Staff, as to the influence of missiles on tactical air support. There 
were long discussions about that. What could be done? How far 
back? What about reconnaissance? What about control? All 
those things were discussed at great length, which I entered into. 

We determined the levels, but we did not determine that the Air 
Force would supply a certain kind of fighter or a certain kind of 
interceptor or that the Army would supply its missiles with Corporals 
or Sergeants or Honest Johns or what not. That is up to them, be- 
cause there is continuous improvement in all these things as they come 
along. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any minutes or any records which will 
indicate that the step to this proposed atomic carrier in the 1958 
budget was discussed between you and the others! 

Admiral Burxe. No, sir. We do not keep minutes. 

Mr. Mawon. Did you have any discussion ? 

Admiral Burke. On this budget, no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. [ am not talking about the budget; I am talking about 
the carrier in the ee 

Admiral Burke. We had long discussions on 15 carriers. 

Mr. Manon. Well. that j is beside the point. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, what you mean is: Did the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff discuss : “Should we build any carrier at all?” 

Mr. Manon. Should they discuss building this atomic carrier? 
And they did not discuss it, and I am sure you will agree you did not. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

I do want to make very clear that the Chiefs do get into the de- 
livery forces and discuss the delivery forces, but they do not and 
should not, in my opinion, tell a service what weapons it should have 
to fulfill its mission. 

Mr. Manon. I did not say they should tell them. 

Admiral Burke. Including carriers, sir; including carriers, tanks, 
B-52’s, or anything else. 

Mr. Manon. I think we have gone as far as we profitably can. 
Do you have a comment, Mr. Secretary ? 

Sec retary THomas. No, sir, 
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POSSIBLE REDUCTIONS IN BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes asked you, Mr. Secretary, or Admiral 
Burke, about this budget, and he asked if you had any suggestions 
as to how it could be reduced, as to the Navy budget. What is your 
general comment ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think we covered that in our statement. 
This is, for the roles and missions assigned to the Navy, a tight budget. 
We have worked it and reworked it. I would say it is a minimum 
budget, from the Navy standpoint. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anyplace, in your opinion, where this budget 
could be safely reduced ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No. If there had been, we would have done it 
before. 

Mr. Manon. Do you want to speak to that, Admiral ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I would like to speak to that, because 
our original submission to the Department of Defense has been gone 
over and over again. There were a lot of conferences and there was 
a lot of coordination and there were a lot of suggestions as to where 
it could be reduced. We would go back and say we could or could 
not, and why we could or could not. That is how we arrived at this 
budget. They had lots of people from the Department of Defense 
end the Bureau of the Budget in our shops trying to find out, and 
finding out, the exact details of all these things. They would say: 
“We think this item is soft.” And sometimes it was. That has been 
gone through. We have gone through all that. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 

Each program of the Navy has a program sponsor, who is one of the Deputies of 
the Chief of Naval Operations. He presents and develops the operational re- 
quirements. Each program has an appropriation administrator, who is the Chief 
of the Bureau or Office that administers the appropriation in which the program 
is funded. In the preparation of the budget and its final review, the program 
sponsors and program administrators for all programs sit down together and 
deliberate on the functions and costs represented in order to produce the budget 
that will insure fulfillment of essential functions at minimum cost. This proc- 
ess receives the highest command attention and consideration by the senior 
officers in the Navy Department. Then, after this process, the programs and 
costs are reviewed again on the Secretarial level, at which time both the program 
sponsors and the program administrators have an opportunity to present, to the 
extent desired, their requests for reconsideration of programs which have been 
cut out in the review process but which they consider essential, together with the 
costs of these programs. This is called a “reclama process,” and it results, I am 
convinced, in the soundest budget obtainable which will fulfill the missions and 
tasks assigned to the Navy. 

The budget is then reviewed and carefully analyzed by the Secretary of Defense 
and his principal assistants. All items must be thoroughly justified during the 
process of this review. 

Finally, it is critically examined by the Bureau of the Budget. Here, again, 
the Navy is called upon to justify all important items. 

The review at all levels is thorough. Every item receives the closest scrutiny 
by many people. The final result is a budget which is sound and has had all 
nonessentials eliminated. 


Mr. Stxes, Will you yield at that point for a question ? 
Mr. Manon. Surely. 
Mr. Sixes. It was not brought out during my questioning what 


were the principal items that were eliminated from the original 
budget. I think it would be interesting to have that. 
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Mr. Manon. Yes. We were getting now into that field. You were 
able to reduce the budget by how much money, from the original 
estimate, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Tuomas. The first one that went out in June was $12,- 
474 million. That was what they call the “flash” budget. That was 
just the first one. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Secretary Tuomas. The first budget that we ordinarily send down 
to the Department of Defense—the Navy’s coordinated budget—was 
$11,933 million; that was adjusted to $10,942 million. 

Mr. Manon. What was the reduction in dollars from the “flash” 
budget to the budget submitted to Congress, and what was the 
amount of dollars in reduction from the other budget to which you 
refer ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, from the original $12,474 million to 
$10,942 million would be roughly $21 billion. 

Mr. Manon. About $214 bilion? 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. It would be $114 billion, would it not? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, sir; about $114 billion. 

Mr. Manon. First I will make this statement: Some people would 
like to increase this budget. Of course, all of us would like to have 
more defense, navywise, than we really have. I would. I believe 
you would. There will be those who would want to increase this 
budget. There will be those who want to reduce it. 


APPLICATION OF $1 BILLION REDUCTION 


If it were determined that you had to reduce this budget by $1 
billion, where would you make the reductions? 

Secretary Txomas. I would not be able to answer that now. If we 
were told that, we would have to start and take a look and reevaluate 
all the different items. I do not think anybody could tell you quickly. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you cannot reduce this budget. You 
cannot tell what it would do. 

Secretary Tuomas. You gave a figure of a billion dollars. 

Mr. Manon. A round figure of a billion dollars. 

Secretary T'Homas. I think we would want to take a look at it and 
look at the different items. 

Mr. Manon. What would you say to that, Admiral? 

Admiral Burke. We would have to do exactly like we did before. 
We would have to take a look. It would come out of many appro- 
priations and we would have to balance the whole thing. It would 
have to be built up from the ground up. It would take a couple of 
weeks to do it. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to have a general statement in round 
figures, saying that one-fifth of a billion dollars would probably be 
applied to this area, and one-tenth to that area; just a general approxi- 
mation of where probably you would make that sort of a cut. 

Do you understand my point? 

Secretary Tuomas. You are talking about a new budget of how 
much less? 

Mr. Manon. I am saying if Congress should determine or this 
committee should determine to consider making a billion-dollar cut 
in this service—and the Air Force will be asked the same question, 
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and the Army will be asked the same question—-I am just wondering 
in what general areas you would make the reduction. 

Secretary THomas. We would be glad to make a study, such as you 
are talking about, and come up with it. ” 

Mr. Manon. Let us talk about a billion dollars. 

Secretary Toomas. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Let us talk about what we would do if there were a 
determination to increase this budget by a billion dollars. Give us 
a little statement there of where generally you might apply those 
funds. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think we could take our original budget and 
say if it were increased what would apply to that. 

(The information requested is classified and will be submitted to 
the committee at a later date.) 


ESSENTIALITY OF ITEMS IN THE BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. You agree, I take it, gentlemen, that everything in 
the budget is not of equal essentiality. While this is a tight budget 
and no doubt a good budget, you agree that everything is not of equal 
essentiality. 

Admiral Bure. It is awfully hard to determine that, sir. Let us 
consider a new ship and men. Which is most important? Is it the 
manpower? Suppose we reduce our manpower to get a new ship. 
If we do that, then our readiness goes down quite a bit. They are 
pretty well balanced, sir, right now. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, it would be pretty difficult to deter- 
mine essentiality ? 

Admiral Burks. Yes, sir. It is pretty well balanced. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think in this case that is right. The thi 
is so balanced that if you are talking about a large amount it woul 
be awfully hard. 

Mr. Manon. Let us get into a little homespun philosophy. 

Secretary Tuomas. My statement is that it would be spread 
throughout. Just exactly the portions of that I do not think you 
could answer until you sat down to see. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose for the purposes of discussion we all are 
planning to go on a fishing trip. 

Secretary THomas. I should like to subscribe to that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a good idea. 

Mr. Manon. That would probably be a good deal. We could discuss 
at more length and more leisurely some of these problems. 

We would have to have and we would want some food. We would 
have to have cots or beds or some sort of cover, probably. We might 
need some sort of repellant against mosquitoes. Somebody migh/ 
want to take a radio along to find out what is going on. A flashligh 
would be very helpful if you went out camping. If you are going fish- 
ing, you would like to have some fishhooks and some bait. 

If you just had to pare this down it would seem to me you could say : 
“Well, we are going fishing. We have to have fishhooks.” Now, you 
could do without a flashlight. It would be awkward, but if your 
budget were a little tight and your wife was complaining as to the 
amount of money you spent on fishing trips, maybe you could avoid 
that. You could even omit a radio. You could eliminate a lot of 
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things. You could come down to food, and you could take quite a 
spread or else you could just take ham and eggs. Really, you could 
eliminate pepper and salt. That would make the food much less 

palatable, but the degree of essentiality of these things you would need 
on a fishing trip w ould vary quite considerably. 

Do you see what Iam driving at ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I do. 

Mr. Manon. The Secretary of the Treasury and Mr. Brundage came 
up here and they told us: 


We do not know of any place to cut the budget. 


The implication was that everything was highly important. Every- 
body who has ever had a business budget, a family budget, or a fishing 
trip budget knows that is of doubtful validity. “It just is not true to 
the facts of life. 

There are lots of things in the Army, Navy, and Air Force budgets 
that are more or less like taking along a radio on a fishing trip, or a 
lot of things you can do w ithout or get along without, per haps, if you 
wish to, and save money. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I think the analogy of that 
would be that the $12,474 million budget had the flashlight and_the 
radio and maybe some canopies. Then in the $10,942 million budget 
they took out the flashlight, radio, and even some of the food, may 
You have taken a lot of those out when the budget was reduced from 
$1214 billion to $11 billion. 

Mr. Manon. I took it that everybody was pretty happy with the 
budget; there would be no real food or nourishment taken out of 
this budget. 

Secretary Tuomas. In this particular case we have taken out ships 
that were important ships. We have taken out aircraft. 


NEW AUTOMOBILES REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. How many new automobiles do you have in this 
budget ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That one I cannot answer. 

Mr. Manon. That is practical stuff. 

Secretary Tomas. We e will give you a figure on it. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot save billions of dollars without saving a 
few hundred. 

Secretary Tuomas. We will get that. But, of course, you have to 
relate that to your operations, your bases, and your requirements. 

Mr. Manon. A lot of us are driving an old car where we would like 
tohave anew model. Butif necessary, we could avoid it. 

Secretary Toomas. Of course, we are limited on what we can pay 
for a car, 

Mr. Manon. The staff advises me that the total cars in the budget 
for the Department of Defense is 6,719. That may be little to the 
Pentagon, but it is not little to Congressmen. 

Secretary Tuomas. The Navy’ s automobile figure I will be glad to 
get for you, but I cannot give you that specifically right now. 

Mr. Manton. The Navy, the staff advises me, is requesting 2,461 
new cars. 

Secretary Tuomas. In this budget ? 
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Mr. Manon. In this budget. Maybe we could take out 24 of them, 
or 61, or 1. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that you will find we have done that in 
getting this budget down from the original. This has been worked 
over a ‘good many times. 

You get to a point, also, Mr. Chairman, where on your automobiles 
it is more costly to maintain an old model. You have to have some 
new ones. 

Mr. Manon. You have to have some new ones. 

Secretary THomas. From the standpoint of economy. 

Mr. Manon. We learned during World War II you could drive a 

car for quite a long time and you did not have to buy a new one every 
year. I realize the Army, Navy, and Air Force do not do that. 

Secretary THomas. We do not do that. 

Mr. Manon. I think the time has come when the people of this 
Nation are fed up with higher and higher taxes, and they want to see 
some kind of reduction. They have seen that the administrative 
branch of the Government will not drastically reduce spending. They 
are looking to Congress for some action. 

I do not see how we can “rubber stamp” budgets that are sent down 
here to us, even defense budgets. That is a very touchy subject and 
all that, but it seems to me we have to have the information as ta 
what should be done. 


GRADUAL REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILES IN NAVY 


Admiral Burke. May I speak to this automobile question, sir? 

Mr. Manon. You certainly may. 

Admiral Burke. In 1953 the Navy had 44,121 automobiles. In 
1954 we had 39,500 automobiles. In 1955 we had 37,816 automobiles. 

Now, that reduction in automobiles came about because of the iim- 
provement in the program, the automotive cost control program which 
we established to reduce our numbers of vehicles and to reduce our 
maintenance cost and in the use of those vehicles. 

Now, in 1953 those 44,000 automobiles went 283.5 million miles. In 
1954 a lesser number of automobiles, 39,500 automobiles, went 289 
million miles. In 1955 the 37,816 automobiles which we then had went 
307.5 million miles. During that 3-year period we reduced the num- 
ber of mechanics, also. We increased the mileage and reduced the 
number of mechanics by 2,800 mechanics. 

The cost of our maintenance is now $12 million less than it was in 
1953—that is, in 1955 it was $12 million less. So in this automotive 
field we have really spent a tremendous effort to increase our ettec- 
tiveness. I think we have. Of course, we will continue to increase it. 

Mr. Manon. That is good. 

Secretary THomas. I could not possibly, with the installations we 
have all over the country, say myself whether there should be 10 
automobiles in 1 division or 12 automobiles in another. 1 could not 
possibly do that. 

Mr. Manon. Jet us leave the record, Mr. Secretary, just like it is 
with regard to the cars, and we will let those who read be the judge. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. But no individual in my opinion 
could effectively run an organization of the size of the Navy and know 
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the number of automobiles that should be in each division all over 
the world. 


Mr. Manon. I did not say anything about that. 


ADMINISTRATION IN THE NAVY 


Secretary Tromas. I have spent more time on organization than 
anything else since I have been Secretary of the Navy, and what I 
have done is to get competent people in the important jobs. We 
have done it through good management systems. We have done it 
through our public works, having the best man at the head of the 
public works we could get, who has responsibility for that. We have 
done it on an organization basis. 

I will say that is the only way in my opinion it can be done. It is 
not a case where the top man can know the detail of thousands of 
areas, but in a good organization it is getting the best men at the 
head of the different divisions and laying out to them ex: ictly what 
you expect, and then having him bring ‘the number of automobiles 
down to the very minimum ‘that can be operated within the service. 

Mr. Manon. That is all well and good within certain limits, I agree, 
but we have to determine how many new automobiles you now have 
and actually need. 

It disturbs me that somehow this job is so big we are all in a 
measure captives to our jobs. I think Congressmen are. I think we 
all are somewhat captive of our jobs. Big government to a degree 
is getting the best of Americ 

Secretary THomas. Yes; i. is a big job. 

Mr. Matson. We have to be careful lest we go on the rocks of fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Chairman, I take great pride in my admin- 
istration of the Navy, in one thing I have done, and this is within my 
own mind, to my own satisfaction: I have spent a great deal of time 
in trying to get the best people for the most res sponsible jobs, and 
laying out to them what I expect of them in the line of management 
programs, in the line of economies, in the line of coordination “of our 
management systems. I do not know how you run a big organiza- 
tion if the top man gets into all the details of individual automobiles. 

Mr. Manon. He does not have to get into all the details of individ- 
ual automobiles. I was talking about the broad outline, as the record 
will show. 

Secretary THomas. I still think you do that through good organi- 
zation. 


BAD OPERATION OF A NAVY DEFENSE PLANT 


Mr. Manon. I think somehow or other we have to do a better job 
of using very strong determination from the top if we are to get the 
maximum in dollars for the defense money we spend. 

Secretary Wilson was before the committee, and he said: 

I went down to a certain large defense plant, and while I was down there 
I saw it was badly operated. 

It was a defense plant and, incidentally, it was a Navy plant. 

Secretary THomas. I was going to say that. 

Mr. Manon. It was a Navy plant. He said it was inexcusable that 
that sort of thing should be going on. Our people at the top are so 
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busy that they are not able to get people who will, attend to these 
things. At least it showed up that way in this case, according to the 
Secretary of Defense. It is very disturbing, I think, that this sort 
of thing exists. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Manon. All these fine, bright, and shining ideas and policies 
enunciated from the top do not seem to go down to the individual 
area of operation, as was the case in the Navy organization which 
was visited by the Secretary of Defense, following which these great 
changes were made and much money saved. If we could just do that 
more often, we could reduce the budget. 


WEAKNESS INHERENT IN LARGE ORGANIZATIONS 


Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Chairman, as I said before this is such 
a big organization you are bound to have some weaknesses, and we in 
the Navy do have some soft spots which we are searching out all the 
time. However, we must be careful that we do not take a few 
exaggerated cases and cite those as being the average and typical. 

I will say that in the Navy we are doing a lot of things in advanced 
management procedures. I can give you a whole list of them. We 
are trying to do it on an organization basis with good people. ‘There 
are bound to be some mistakes, but I think the average is very good. 
I must say that. 

Mr. Manon. We had an investigation by members of our staff and 
others, and they came up with some pretty shocking criticisms of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force last year. i think the services agreed 
in many cases the criticisms were well taken. In some cases they 
were not. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, that is right. I can go through 
the Navy today and pee out, I am sure, some cases that would be 
very, very bad. You have to be sure what percentage they represent, 


whether it is a very small percentage of a very large percentage. I 
still think you have to take the average of the operation if it is a large 
operation. 

Mr. Manon. I agree. We have had investigations made this year, 
and other criticisms have arisen. 

Secretary THomas. You are always going to have that. I do not 
think it will be different ever. 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET REVIEW 


Mr. Manon. The budget is going up and up. The taxpayer 1s 
growing restive. Congress cannot administer these programs. We 
cannot go out and spend the money. That is against the Constitution. 
Under our system of government, we have to leave it to the agencies 
of the Government. 

I love everybody. I abhor unpleasantness. I do not use:sharp 
words. I am a great backer of all the services, but I just do not see 
how we can sit here and say “Yes, yes.” 

Secretary THomas. You never have. The Congress has never been 
a “rubber stamp.” Quite the contrary. These items will all be gone 
into. They will be gone into almost line by line. 
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REVIEW OF AUTOMOBILES REQUESTED 


So far as automobiles go, of course in our organization the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Financial Management is the Comptroller. 
He is my representative. 

Mr. Manon. He is so busy looking after big things he does not 
have time to look at the little things. 

Secretary THomas. He has gone over all the line items. His office 
has gone over all the line items. I have not done so personally. I 
could not do that. I would not think it would be right in an organi- 
zation structure to expect the Secretary to do it. But it has been 
done by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Financial Manage- 
ment, who is the Comptroller, and who has that responsibility under 
my direction. 

Mr. Franke. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement ? 

Mr. Manon. You certainly may. 

Mr. Franke. I happen to be that Assistant Secretary. I have per- 
sonally reviewed every request for automobiles. 

Mr. Manon. I think you are a good Assistant Secretary. What is 
the review? Is it shuffling some papers from one side of the desk to 
the other? What is a review? 

Mr. Franke. The review is that I sit at the head of the table with 
each office and bureau of the Navy coming in to present its budget and 
defend its budget. I personally ask questions about every conceiv- 
able item. This takes months. 

Mr. Manon. They alwavs have the answers, because they know the 
facts and details and vou do not. You are like us, on this committee. 

Mr. Franke. Mr. Chairman, I do not always accept those answers. 
That is my job. 

Mr. Manon. We do not always, either. 

Mr. Franxe. That is right. In the automobile situation I person- 
ally examine every request which is made. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, would you ask him what he cut the 
original request for automobiles ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. What did you cut the original request ? 

Mr. Franke. I do not have that information here. I can supply 
it. The details are in my office. 

Mr. Manon. I want to be fair about this matter. I realize that it 
is quite possible that the Navy request in the budget before us for 
2,461 new cars could be perfectly sound without the Secretary of the 
Navy or the Assistant Secretary of the Navy knowing the facts as to 
the determination that the Navy needed 2,461 cars. Mr. Secretary 
Thomas, I wish you would check with Assistant Secretary Franke 
and others in your organization and later when this transcript comes 
to you, insert a full statement at this point in the record as to the re- 
quirement for cars and how it was screened and the figures deter- 
mined. In other words, Mr. Secretary, as a management problem, 
how was this handled? Did you cut it at all? 

Mr. Franke. I am sure we did. As a matter of fact, the number 
of trucks decreased in 1958 as compared to 1957. This is all based 
on studies made, using age of automobiles, mileage traveled, number 
of hours involved. It is not done on a “hit or miss” basis. It is not 
done by the shuffling of papers. 





(The information is as follows: 


Fiscal year 1958 budget review of passenger-carrying vehicles (includes station wagons) 
buses, and ambulances) 





Total Navy | Marine Corps 

Requested by Navy bureaus and Marine Corps.-- : 5, 607 5, 251 | 356 
Reductions made during Secretary of the Navy Budget | 

_ review _.- . . —3, 059 | —3, 038 —21 

Subsequent reductions by higher authority___-- —94 | —92 —2 

Included in President’s budget _. - ire 1 2 454 | 2, 121 333 


4Subsequent to the preparation of the fiscal year 1958 budgst submission, the Marine Corps provided for 
7 of the vehicles requested from fiscal year 1957 funds, thus reducing the fiscal year 1958 requirements to 
2,454 vehicles which the Department of the Navy is prepared to justify. 


During the fiscal year 1958 budget review process, a 59-percent reduction, from 
5,607 to 2,461, was made in the number of passenger carrying vehicles requested 
by the Navy bureaus and the Marine Corps. Of the total cut of 5,153 vehicles, 
the Secretary of the Navy review process accounted for 3,059. 


REPLACEMENT OF VEHICLES 


The major portion of passenger vehicle requirements is due to the need for 
replacement of wornout vehicles, determined in accordance with standard 
criteria used throughout the Government. ‘These criteria are based on life 
expectancy, mileage, and annual maintenance costs. In actual practice, to avoid 
unusual procurement peaks in any 1 year and to provide for vehicle replace- 
ment on a regular annual budget cycle, replacement is generally approved by the 
Department of the Navy on the formula: 


1 ‘ 
Life expectancy of the vehicle INE Rr emeets > 

All bureau replacement requests are based on the standard criteria and must 
indicate the number of vehicles by type which will be eligible for replacement in 
the budget year. Because of the large backlog of sedans and station wagons 
eligible for replacement (4,175 of a total inventory of 7.012), strict application 
of the above formuia would have left a large number of uneconomical vehicles 
still in service. 

After a detailed analysis of the data submitted by the bureaus and after careful 
consideration by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Financial Management), 
it was decided to initiate a 3-year program to eliminate the accumulation of 
vehicles overdue for replacement. Accordingly, the replacement of 1,775 Navy 
sedans and station wagons was approved for fiscal year 195s. 

The Marine Corps request for replacement vehicles was made in accordance 
with both the standard criteria and the above-mentioned formula, and was 
approved as submitted, with minor adjustments. 


AUGMENTATION VEHICLES 


A total of 655 passenger-carrying vehicles was requested by the Navy bureaus 
and the Marine Corps to augment the present inventory. These requests were 
personally screened by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Financial Manage- 
ment) and 365 vehicles, or 56 percent of the number requested, were approved 
for inclusion in the fiscal year 1958 budget. 

The breakdown of the number of vehicles approved is as follows: 

EKighty-nine station wagons for Naval Reserve training centers (this in- 
crease to be compensated for by a reduction of the number of light trucks 
at these activities). 

Twenty-two station wagons for the use of Marine Corps officer procure- 
ment teams. 

One hundred fifteen light sedans to replace pickup trucks in the Marine 
Corps Reserve and recruitment districts. 

Seventy-three light sedans for new Marine Corps activities. 

Sixteen 50-passenger trailer buses for Marine Corps activities. 

Fifty ambulances, largely for new and expanded activities. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF TOP ADMINISTRATORS OF DETAILS OF PROGRAMS 


Mr. Marion. There is too much superficiality in this whole business. 
J was in the room the other day and a man was rehearsing his statement 
to the committee. I was detained on the phone. I thought he was 
doing a marvelous job of rehearsal. Every detail was well worked out. 

Also I have heard it said by people who appear here, “This is 
something I wrote myself.” 

Secretary Tuomas. I said that. 

Mr. Manion. Yousaid it yesterday. 

Secretary Tuomas. I said it also this morning. 

Mr. Manion. And with some pride. I would like to feel that every- 
thing everybody says he wrote himself. We need people who really 
have a better grasp of this thing, it seems to me, and I shudder to 
think of the areas of waste we could uncover if we knew all the facts 
and the questions to ask of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
that are very pertinent by this committee 

Mr. Suepparp. They will be asked. 

Mr. Manton. Answers that probably could not be adequately given. 

Secretary THomas. They will be given. They may not be acceptable 
to you, but they cannot all be given by one man in an organization 
of this size. 

Mr. Manon. If I were sitting on your side of the table, I would 
find myself unable to answer many of the important questions because 
of the magnitude of the job, but magnitude or no magnitude, the 
people are demanding efficiency and economy and less Government 
spending and a reduction in taxes. Now I have spent quite a bit of 
time pursuing this question. I hope the time has not been wasted. 

Secretary Tuomas. We are given certain roles and missions and 
we have to say what our necessary requirements are to carry out 
those roles and missions. If we are given different assignments, that 
isa different thing. 

Mr. Maiton. I feel very deeply about this, and I have worked with 
these budgets for a longtime. Iam getting more and more concerned. 
They just go up and up and up and we are getting less for our dollar. 
They almost defy efficient management on the part of anybody regard- 
less of his capabilities. That disturbs me. 

Secretary THomas. I believe you will only do it through good 
organization; not through one man. 

‘Admiral Burke. I have two conflic ‘ting points, Mr. Chairman. One 
is coordination, which takes a lot of time—80 percent of my time is 
coordinating—the other is doing business. 

Mr. Manon. I do not have time to run my official business, and I 
guess you do not have time to run yours. 

Admiral Burxe. I have no business except the Navy, and there is 
not time enough. This coordination takes a lot of time and is very 
useful, but the business is run up and down. That is a big organ- 
ization, and there are a lot of very fine people who are effective. We 
do increase our effectiveness all the time. I think the business man- 
agement of the Navy as a whole will favorably compare with any 
other organization in the whole world. I believe we are very efficient. 
There are holes in it, but we certainly check it often. It is done well, 


T think. 
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Mr. Manon. I think you have improved from year to year, over 
the years, but I think there is a vast area in which some improvement 
can yet be made. 

Admiral Burke. Certainly, there is always improvement possible, 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 


MILITARY BACKGROUND OF GENERAL PATE 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask this question of the general 
if I may. 

You are occupied as both a sea service and a land service. 

General Parr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. How long have you been in the Marine Corps? 

General Parr. Thirty-six years next May, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Out of that period of time, how long have you been 
in command position ? 

General Pate. Probably roughly half the time, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Approximately 15 years? 

General Pare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srepparp. Have you had active service experience; meaning by 
that battle experience ? 

General Parr. Guadalcanal for a considerable period of that, a 
short period in Iwo Jima. I did not get into any more because of 
a plane accident. I was lost at sea for 11 days, and was hospitalized 
for a time because of that plane accident. Then, again, I was in 
Korea. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under the law of averages you have had your 
proportion. 

General Pars. A fair proportion. 


CARRIER BENEFIT TO MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Suepparp. In your experience, what military benefit has a 
carrier been in the missions you have been exposed to and operated 
as a military person in command position? Of what benefit has the 
carrier been to the Marine Corps and to the total military achieve- 
ments in which our Navy and Marine Corps have been involved ? 

General Pare. I would like to speak to the two operations I par- 
ticipated in in World War II, where they played an important part. 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

General Pate. We could not have gotten into Guadalcanal and 
could not have stayed there without them. The same thing was true 
at Iwo Jima. We could not have gotten ashore there without them. 
It would have been impossible. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. Has there been any change in the modus 
operandi of scientific devices, mechanisms that go in the military 
functions, in the last 2 years that would change your appraisal of the 
value of the carrier to military operations as your experience indicates 
the necessity ¢ 

General Parr. The last 2 years has been limited to experience in 
Washington, which is in the planning business and thinking business 
largely. I would like to refer to the statement of the Secretary this 
morning. I could agree 100 percent with that. 
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Mr. Sueprparp. I am asking you for a personal opinion at this time 
as a witness before this committee predicated upon your military ex- 
perience. I do not care at the moment, with due respect to the Secre- 
tary and certainly no disrespect—I would like to have your opinion 
in this. 

General Pare. My experience is in reading the reports of maneuvers 
that we have constantly. I think you are familiar with those in both 
the fleet and in the Far East, too. The only way we can do our job 
is with flattops, and with the new LPH comimg in, the 7hetis Bay 
mentioned yesterday. You could not project your seapower with 
Marines overseas without the use of the flattop. 

Mr. Suerparp. In the present position that you occupy, to what 
degree «lo you have an opportunity to voice your opinions relative to 
the military requirements and equipment: in this instance flattops, 
as well as others! 

General Parr. I participate in the Joint Chiefs of Staff meetings 
whenever that is of any concern to the Marine Corps, and roughly 30 
percent of the items are of concern to us. I participate in all the con- 
ferences, whether or not we are involved, just to listen in for infor- 
mation. 

I also have representation on the Ships Characteristics Board in, 
the Navy Department, that comes under Admiral Burke. He and I 
confer personally: the Secretary and I have conferred several times 
this past year on shipbuilding programs. Admiral Burke and I have 
talked at length; we have to give and take a little bit. 

I would like to have two LPH’s in this program, but we could not 
afford it. Also, some conversions had to be eliminated. I am con- 
vinced we could not do our job at all without them. 


DETERMINATION OF MARINE CORPS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SuHepparp. What level within the Marine Corps determines the 
equipment that is to be used by the Marine Corps? 

General Pate. My level, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Your level? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you make that determination predicated upon 
your own judgment or by the universal judgment of those with whom 
you serve in command positions / ? 

General Parte. I associate, as I say, with the Joint Chiefs and with 
Admiral Burke and his staff. I have representation in his head- 
quarters with many officers on his staff, a in my own headquarters 
I have my own staff which works with Admiral Burke, and between 
the two of us we come up with the answers. 

Also, we are represented in all the Army procurement and develop- 
ment business ; we have close liaison with that. Anything they are 
developing that could be used we adopt right away, of course. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am interpreting from your answer that there is a 
universal determination, at least, on the general procedure and likely 
predicated upon missions determined that each branch of the service 
shall apply a concern and interest in the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
allocations of the requirements that go into the total. Is that a reason- 
able construction ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Surpparp. Then, after the requirements have left that status, 
they go to one of the offices of the Secretary of Defense. Mr. Secre- 
tary, is that true ? 

General Parr. From the Marine Corps they go to the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I am talking of the whole Navy. From there the 
requirements go to the Office of the Secret tary of Defense; is that 
right ¢ 

‘Secretar y Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. I presume within the legal responsibilities of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense there are more reviews. 

Secretary Tuomas. A very thorough review. 

Mr. Srepparp. Do those reviews not only just cover the dolla: 
aspect of expenditure but cover the equipment that goes into the total 
budget as the budget is presently presented ? 

Secretary Tuomas. They cover the requirements that make up the 
dollars. 

Mr. Suerparp. Then it is reviewed again by the Bureau of the 
Budget and by the President; is that correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. The Secretary of Defense in the meantime. 

Mr. Snepparp. From the Secretary of Defense it goes to the cate- 
gory I referred to; is that correct? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 















REQUIREMENT FOR CARRIERS 






Mr. Suerparp. We had testimony from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the effect that he and the President had worked long, and I am 
using his language here, arduous hours in getting this kind of a budget 
together. In the White House we have another military figure at the 
present time, do we not, with many years of military experience? 

I am addressing my next question to the three of you. Was there 
anybody during those conferences to your knowledge wherein it has 
been considered by those of higher ec helons than yourselves, to wit, 
the Chiefs of Staff and the Secretaries’ level, whether a carrier was 
not essential to the missions as presently determined as necessary if 
we were to have a war? 

Secretary Tomas. No one that I know of. 

Admiral Burke. No one, sir. 

General Parr. I do not know of anyone. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We have had the carrier, as a component part of 
the United States Navy for how many years? 

Secretary THomas. 1912, I believe, was the first time they flew off 
the deck of aship. It was ‘not a carrier then. ‘The Langley was the 
first one; that goes back to about 1920. 

Mr. Suepparp. You made a clarifying statement here this morning, 
Mr. Secretary, as to your interpre tation 1 of the requirements of a flat- 
top in the naval functions as such. They have been reviewed, as you 
state, straight across the board, and so far as you know there has been 
no objection voiced. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. My chairman discussed extensively with you the 
details of your Department and your ability to scrutinize it, which is 
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his privilege, and I have no criticism of it, but as long as we have the 
time to play around with such details, I am going to make certain the 
record is in the proper perspective. 


NUMBER AND DUTIES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


How many Assistant Secretaries have been granted to you by the 
Congress ¢ 

Secretary THomas. We have an Under Secretary and four Assistant 
Secretaries. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Four Assistants 4 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is the duty of the four Assistants ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Assistant Secretary for Materiel has all the 
materiel area which is really the supply management area. The As- 
sistant Secretary for Financial Management, who is also the Comp- 
troller, has responsibility for review of the budgets and the like and 
all the financial matters. The Assistant Secretary for Personnel and 
Reserve Forces has all the personnel areas. Then the Assistant See- 
retary of the Navy for Air has air and also research and development, 
which is a very large field. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you hold those gentlemen to whom you have just 
referred and named totally responsible for the functions under their 
jurisdiction ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes, I hold them responsible. i were hand- 
picked men because they had great experience in their areas. I give 
them the responsibility and give them the authority that goes w ith it, 
and I hold them directly responsible for it. 


BUDGET REVIEW BY ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Mr. Suerrarp. As the budget clears through their respective cate- 
gories do they make any report to you relative to their findings / 

Secretary Tuomas. When the budget is gotten together, I sit in at 
all budget hearings. It has been sc reened in great detail by the Comp- 
troller, the Assistant Secretar y for Financial Management, and Comp- 
troller. All the line items have been se reened and gone through at 
that level. When it comes through in the various categories and ap- 
propriation titles, I sit in and we spend a lot of time and go into great 
detail into not only the requirements but costs and balance of the 
budget. I spend a great deal of time but not on the level of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of line items. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, you have apportioned the responsi- 
bility to those that are in the respective positions we referred to in 
the record ? 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. I would like to make it clear 
they are all specialists in that field with great backgrounds in their 
areas. 

For instance the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Materiel was 
a man that had been president of Montgomery Ward, W. T. Grant 
Co., and had one of the great reputations in the merchandising area. 

Our Assistant Secreta iry of the Navy for Financial Management, 
Mr. Franke, has had a lifetime of experience and is an authority in 
that field. They are all experienced people. 
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Mr. SHerrarp. Where would you say these specific details are 
actually and critically analyzed in the budget procedure from the 
ground level or command level in the field, as it were, up to the time 
it reaches your office ? 

Secretary THomas. In the Comptroller’s Office is where it should 
be and that is where it gets it. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is under Mr. Franke’s jurisdiction ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes, sir. 


NAVAL ORDANCE PLANT, MACON, GA. 


Mr. Suerparp. The gentleman referred to a specific base in Georgia. 

I would like to ask you at this time whether or not the authorization 
of that program was requested by the Navy or was placed in the au- 
thorization bill by a committee of Congress. 

Secretary Tuomas. As I remember, I want to be sure I am right on 
this though 

Mr. Suerrarp. You may confer with anybody who is with you in 
order to get the proper answer. 

Secretary Tuomas. What the chairman said was right. It was a 
bad operation. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is not my question. My question is in other 
language. 

ecretary THomas. I want to be sure I answer that right, but the 
rider, as I remember, on the bill last year stated that the Secretary of 
Defense would have to certify that the improvement was necessary, 
and if he certified it, then 

Mr. Suepparp. I was talking about the origin of the matter. 
Whether the Navy requested the authorization or whether it was 
placed in the authorization bill by Congress. 

Secretary Tuomas. As I remember it, the Navy had requested ori- 
ginally about a 172,000-square-foot expansion or the building of a new 
172,000-square-foot plant. 

Mr. SuHerparp. Look that up when you get back and get it in de- 
tail. I would like to have that appearing in the record clearly defined. 

Secretary THomas. After it was reviewed, it was reduced to 100,000 

uare feet. It is interesting. We are turning out the same amount 
of work with half as many people. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


INFORMATION ON FiIscaL YEAR 1956 Prosect ror INERT MANUFACTURING BUILDING 
AT UNITED STATES NAVAL ORDNANCE PLANT, Macon, GA. 


The Naval Ordnance Plant, Macon, submitted in November 1952, for the fiscal 
year 1954 program, a project for a 172,000 square-foot manufacturing building 
to cost $3,600,000. Because of other high priority projects, this project was not 
included in the fiscal year 1954 or fiscal year 1955 military-construction programs. 
In the fiscal year 1956 program the Secretary of the Navy gave high priority 
to self-liquidating projects. On that basis the Macon project received a high 
priority and was approved by the Chief of Naval Operations, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Secretary of Defense, and was authorized and appropriated for 
by the Congress in Public Laws 161, 84th Congress, 1st session and 219, 84th 
Congress, 1st session, respectively. The scope of the project later was reduced 
by the Secretary of Defense to a building containing 100,000 square feet and cost- 
ing $2 million. The Secretary of Defense has certified to the committees that this 
project in its reduced scope is in the best interests of the Government. 
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GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


Mr. Sueprarp. While we are on that topic, because it has to do 
with policy, it is the general policy of the administration as an- 
nounced on many occasions that wherever business could operate it 
should operate and not, in other words, have an intrusion on the part 
of the military forces. That has been announced publicly to the 
press and I have before me now a release that appeared in yester- 
day’s paper, and I quote the headline, “Ike Orders Drive To Cut 
Government Trade Role.” 

Following that are 2 columns, each about 4 inches long, that go 
into some quotes and some assumptive reporting by the United Press. 

I will include this article in the record at this point. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


Ike OrpvERS Drive To Cur GOVERNMENT TRADE ROLE 


President Eisenhower ordered another step yesterday in the administration’s 
drive to get the Government out of competition with private industry. 

At the direction of the President, Budget Director Percival Brundage re- 
quested every Government department and agency to evaluate its commercial 
and industrial activities with a view toward dropping as many as possible. 

Reports on the review, an expansion of a continuing administration study of 
the problem, are due by April15. The Budget Bureau said a special time schedule 
will be set for the Defense Department. 

Brundage said the new order is based on administration policy that “the 
Federal Government will not start or carry on any commercial-industrial 
activity to provide a service or product for its own use if such product or 
service can be procured from private enterprise through ordinary business 
channels. 

“Exceptions to this policy,” he said, “shall be made by the head of the agency 
only where it is clearly demonstrated in each case that it is not in the public 
interest to procure such product or service from private enterprise.” 

Private industry has complained in the past that it is being hurt by such 
Government activities as the post exchanges operated at various military in- 
stallations. A number of these have been closed if the same products are 
available nearby through private stores. 

The new order concerns particularly services activities. These would include 
custodial work performed by employees of the post office and General Services 
Administration, duplicating, blueprinting, and photostating by a large number 
of agencies, automobile-repair services, and garages, and radio-repair work 
done by the United States Information Agency. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Has that order been issued by the White House as 
of this time and, if so, has the Secretary of the Navy received that 
order ? 

71° a 

Secretary THomas. Which order was that, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Sxrepparp. It is an order to make a drive to cut Government 
trade operations out of Government and put it in private business. 

Secretary Tuomas. It was issued a long time ago, that policy, re- 
ducing industrial activities in the services. That policy was issued 
3 or 4 years ago. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It has been in evidence over a period of time, and 
I referred to it in my coments. I am asking whether you had re- 
ceived a more recent order from the White House? 

Secretary Tuomas. We have such an order, but the order came 
from the Secretary of Defense. It did not come from the White 
House. : 

Mr. Suepparp. I assume that would be the normal course, from the 
White House to the Secretary of Defense, and from the Secretary of 
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Defense to the lower levels of the Department of Defense. The date- 
line here is indicated as February 5. 

Secretary Tuomas. I have not seen that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Executive order from the Office of the President. 

Secretary Tuomas. I have not seen that. 

Mr. Suepparp. How long does it take an order of this character to 
be transmitted from the White House level down to the Secret: ry or 
operational level, generally speaking? 

Secretary THomas. From the White House, it would be a very 
short time. 

EFFECT OF BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. You have been interrogated rather extensively about 
the budget. Both you and Admiral Burke have stated that, as far as 
this budget is concerned, it has been carefully screened and designed to 
accomplish the missions designed by those who set mission policy. 
This is built up around necessary expenditures to fulfill the missions 
assigned to the United States Navy ; is that correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. If the Congress were to cut a billion dollars from 
your appropriation, and if they follow the pattern in an amputation 
of that character as they followed heretofore, it would obviously cut 
in a series of appropriations within the bill framework. Before 
you could answer intelligently what your reaction would be and 
what your readjustments w vould be, you would primarily have to know 
where those cuts had been made by the Congress, would you not? 

Secretary Tuomas. I would think so. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Then in order to rereview your budget, you would 
have to make deductions within the pattern that is presently estab- 
lished to adjust yourself to the dollar aspect, would you not? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarv. And if your judgment was good in comparing all 
the prerequisites that go into the total that goes into the accomplish- 
ment of the missions, you would have to depreci ate from them as those 
dollars required; is that right ? 

Secretary Tuomas. In our opinion we would; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparv. From the long experience you have had in your 
association with the Navy and the military in general, because it has 
been diversified to that degree, am I correct is assuming you have no 
personal knowledge at this time of any particular place in this budget 
that could be defined under the terminology of a soft spot and yet 
accomplish the missions presently laid down for the Navy to perform? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right, sir. This is a tight budget to 

carry out the roles and missions that have been assigned to us, 


BUDGET INCREASE DUE TO HIGITER COSTS 


Mr. Suepparp. I think you have stated in a previous response to an 
inquiry that a considerable portion of your budget increase has been 
due to the increasing costs of the mechanical devices that it is neces- 
sary for you to procure. Is that a correct assumption ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. About $300 million of the in- 
crease would be absorbed by those this year. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. If you can at the moment reduce that to a percentage, 
what would you say the approximate percentage of increase has been 
due to that requirement? That is, the increased price requirement. 

Secretary Tuomas. I am not sure I quite understand that. You 
mean what would be the percentage of increease due to higher costs? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes; that has to do with that particular aspect of 
it exclusively. I do not want to pin you to a figure you cannot deter- 
mine at the moment. If you do not have an approximate estimate on 
it, look it over and answer it for the record. 

Secretary THomas. All right. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 

Of the amount requested in the fiscal year 1958 budget for major procurement 


and production ($4.022 billion), approximately 6 percent, or $240 million, is 
attributed to the increased costs of labor and material. 


CONTROL OVER COST 


Mr. Sueprarp. In that field, what can you do about the cost factor 
if you are going to procure the items you are supposed to procure? 
Do you have any control over it ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No. You either have to have more money to 
procure the same number of units or procure less units. That is the 
net result. 

Mr. Suepparp. What scrutiny and how much care is given to pro- 
curement contracts which you have to issue in order to have available 
the mechanical devices and all the attributes that go into your budget ? 

Secretary Tuomas. We have been putting more accent on trying to 
do good contracting. You get into certain areas of new items, atomic 
submarines, atomic power, it is hard to get a fixed-price contract 
because nobody knows on a new item of that type, with all the variables 
and unknowns, how much it will cost. 

We have been trying very hard to get our contracting on a very 
sound basis. You also have renegotiation to fall back on in case profits 
are excessive. We try to do it basically with the original contract with 
good sound contracting procedure. 

Mr. Suerparp. We who have been associated with military procure- 
ment for any period of time realize that there is always in this re- 
phasing operation the unknown cost factor. The item comes off the 
drawing boards and has to go through the normal procedure of re- 
search and development, and there is quite a period of time and quite 
an expenditure of funds necessary to take those innovations and bring 
them into a status of evaluation. 

Secretary THomas. That is right, and it particularly applies when 
you have today all at the same time atomic power, missiles, electronics, 
and it is all a new art and there are no really known costs on many of 
the items. It makes contracting very difficult. We try to do it ona 
sound businesslike basis, as much so as we can. I think we do a rea- 
sonably good job of it. 


COMPETITIVE CONTRACTUAL PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Suerparp. Getting out of the phase of the so-called develop- 
ment of the unknown price factor division for a moment, and revert- 
ing to the factors that are known, are you watching your contracutal 
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procurement in the established factor field to apply the competitive 
aspect to it; or are you not? 

Secr etary Tuomas. Weare. Inevery ¢ase where we can get competi- 
tive bids we let it out to competitive bids to acceptable contractors and 
then take the low bid. We are trying to do everything we can on a 
competitive bid basis. 

r. SHepparD. How often do you or your Assistant Secretary who 
has cognizance of the particular operation that might prevail make 
checks to see that this pattern of procedure, again referring to the 
known cost factors, actually is applied ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. The Assistant Secretary for Materiel is doing 
that all the time; that is constant. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, that is under constant scrutiny ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes,sir. You have two, the Assistant Secretary 
for Materiel and the Office of Naval Materiel. They are constantly 
checking. 

Mr. Suepparp. Have you had any reports of those in charge of that 
particular operation as to the improvements that have been made in 
that field of contractual procurement function in the last fiscal year? 

Secretary Tuomas. They think we are making improvements in it. 
They think we are perfecting our procedures. We have our Armed 
Forces Procurement Manual which is the manual that is trying to 
standardize on our procurement procedures. That is being improved 
all the time and being worked on. I would say our contractual pro- 
cedures were being improved all the time. It is a big area 

























GUIDED MISSILE CONTRACTS 














Mr. Sueprarp. Am I misinformed or does not the Navy have even 
in the guided-missile field contracts out where scientific specialists are 
applying their time under that contract to bring together within the 
Navy a complete coordination of the guided- missile functions, how 
they can be operated, the source of parts, et cetera? You have had 
a contract in that field for some 3 years, as I understand it. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you exercising every diligence you can to ap- 
ply to that field as best you can? 

Secretary Tuomas. We are trying to. 

Mr. Suepparp. I have one closing question. Do you know of any 
place within the Navy where, today, you feel there is an outstanding 
unnecessary expenditure where more manpower applied to it would 
clean it up in a period of time? 

Secretary Tuomas. Where if more manpower were applied—— 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Secretary Tomas. No, I do not think so. I think our program 
is well balanced. 


















MANAGEMENT PERSON NEL 






Mr. Suepparp. How recently was it you had a skilled group of 
management personnel in the Navy? 

Secretary Tuomas. We are doing that all the time. 

Mr. Suepparp. I mean outside management personnel. 

Secretary THomas. We have had one fairly recently. We have 
had them on different things. We have had them on, for instance, 
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our aircraft overhaul and repair. We have had that fairly recent- 
ly and have done very good work in standardizing our procedures in 
that area. We have had a recent study on our management pro- 
cedures in the Navy to be sure we are organizationally set up right 
to best handle these problems at the lower level. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, you are not relying upon the in- 
telligence of the Navy personnel, civilian and otherwise, exclusively, 
but you are constantly putting out contracts and bringing into being 
people that are specialists in the field for reviews in practically all 
categories of your functions; is that correct? 

Secretary THomas. We have, of course, our inspector general who 
is constantly reviewing different activities, searching out economies 
in manpower and material, better management procedures, and the 
like, but in addition in many areas we bring in outside consultants 
who are specialists in those areas and have them check and recheck 
from their standpoint. 


THE SECRETARY’S WORKDAY 


Mr. Suerparp. How many hours a day do you work, Mr. Secretary ¢ 
I do not mean it facetiously. I am interested to see just exactly 
what a man in your position puts in, whether 5 or 3 or 10 hours or 
what. 

Secretary Tuomas. I get down about 8 o’clock in the morning and 
I get home generally about 7: 30 or 8 at night. 

Mr. Sueprparv. What is the average time your Assistant Secretaries 
apply themselves to their duties, for example? 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not think they work any harder than I 
do. I think they put in long days. I know they do. 

Mr. Suepparp. While we are on that subject, Mr. Franke, what are 
the average hours you put in at your desk? 

Mr. Franke. From 12 to 14 hours a day. 

Mr. Surerrarp. How many hours a day do you work, Admiral 
Burke ? 

Admiral Burke. About 14. 

Mr. Sueprarp. General, how about you? 

General Parr. I would say about 12, sir, sometimes longer. 

Secretary Tuomas. | think we are getting olf on a different issue, 
but this is a different type of work. If you were in business you would 
plan your whole life entirely differently. You would have your 
exercise and relaxation, but when you are working for the Government, 
you take it entirely differently. I have been at it 4 years now and I 
have not had a vacation in 4 years. You cannot take that forever. 
I would suppose this might well be off the record. 

Mr. Suervrarv. I do not know that it should be off the record. It 
is rather important for this committee and for the Congress to know 
whether you gentlemen are actually addressing yourselves to your 
duties or doing something else. 

You do not feel you are intruding to that degree, but that you are 
actually putting your time in and doing the best you can to perform ° 
the functions that are assigned to you? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is the satisfaction you get out of one of 
these positions, the satisfaction within your own mind that you at 
least think you have tried. That is all you are entitled to get out of it. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Everybody is entitled to a little recreation of some 
type. Some seek their recreation in some way and some another, but 
there is such a thing as a person applying himself until he reaches 
the point of diminishing returns. I think that applies universally both 
in Congress and elsewhere. Insofar as I am personally concerned, 
when I feel a vacation is due, I take it. Iam perfectly happy to submit 
myself for review every 2 years. 

I have no reason to question the fact that other human bodies have 
the same instincts I have. 

Secretary THomas. I would take a vacation, but I have been trying 
to do what the chairman says there, to get hold of as many of these 
details as I can, and it takes a long day to do it. 

Mr. Sueprvarp. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Manion. May I observe in passing that these long hours among 
top executives in business and among people in the Government gen- 
erally and even in Congress take their toll. 

Mr. Sikes. 


ITEMS DELETED FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Stxes. May I ask if the listing has been provided for the record 
of the principal items which were deleted from your original budget? 

Secretary THomas. They were asked for and we said we would 
supply them. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well. 

Mr. Manon. Both ways, up and down. 

Secretary Tuomas. This is a different one. 

Mr. Sixes. A listing of the items deleted from your original budgets. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DERIVATION OF THE NAVY BupGetT ESTIMATE 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF REDUCTION IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET SUBMISSION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The initial or “flash estimate” submitted to the Secretary of Defense totaled 
$12,474 million. The formal budget submitted after detailed review amounted 
to $11,933 million. The reduction of $541 million is largely accounted for as 
follows: 


Maintenance and operation (+-$154 million) 


This increase, occasioned for the most part to legislation for civil service re- 
tirement contributions and dependent’s medical care as well as furniture for 
Capehart housing, is not included in the “flash estimate.” 


Major procurement and production (—$598 million) 


This amount reflects reductions of $362 million in aircraft procurement, $23 
million in combat vehicles, $89 million in ammunition, $100 million in guided 
missiles, $16 million in production faclities and equipment, and miscellaneous 
other reductions of $31 million offset by increase of $22 million in shipbuilding 
and $6 million in support vehicles and electronics. 


Military construction (—$50 million) 

Reduction of $50 million not made against specific projects or classes of proj- 
ects. Rather, this reduction will result in the elimination or curtailment of 
projects of less urgency. 

Reserve components (—$14 million) 

Reductions of $14 million reflect $5 million reduction in military construction 
for reserve forces and $9 million in drill attendance and maintenance of facili- 
ties and equipment. 

Research and development (—$39 million) 

Reduction in level of effort of R. and D. plans. 
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The original budget submission to the Secretary of Defense by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy totaled $11,933 million. The budget submission to the Con- 
gress totals $10,942 million. This reduction of $991 million is reflected largely 
as follows: 

Military personnel costs ($19 million) 

Reflects the repricing of various items of military pay and allowances reduc- 
tion in planned advancements to second-class petty officer rate, lowering the 
ratio of officer to enlisted men and reductions in Marine Corps quarters allow- 
ances. 

Maintenance and operations ($63 million) 


Reductions in the area reflect principally, $78 million for reduced personnel 
and material for maintenance of equipment and facilities and $15 million for 
furniture for Capehart housing. Increases of $17 million for full-year funding 
of ship-alteration program, $7.5 million for fuel-price increases and $6 million 
for wage-board increases already granted in fiscal year 1957 partially offset the 
foregoing reductions. 

Major procurement and production ($834 million) 


This amount reflects reductions of $260 million in aircraft procurement (184 
aircraft), $417 million in shipbuilding and conversion (4 new ships and 3 con- 
versions), $3 million in support vehicles, $1 million in weapons, $22 million 
in ammunition, $72 million in guided missiles, $34 million in electronics, $17 
million in production facilities, and $8 million principally for target drones, 
simulated training devices, cameras for new aircraft, and mobilization reserve 
engineering equipment. 

Military construction ($25 million) 

Reduction of $25 million not made against specific projects or classes of 
projects. Rather, this reduction will result in the elimination or curtailment 
of projects of least urgency aggregating $25 million. 

Reserve components ($19 million) 

Various reductions amounting to $19 million reflect $5 million reduction in 
military construction for reserve forces and $14 million in drill attendance and 
maintenance of facilities and equipment. 

Research and development ($31 million) 

A reduction of approximately $11 million in the fleet ballistic-missile pro- 
gram and a reduced level of effort of $20 million over that originally planned 
was occasioned by the reduction of $31 million. 


ATOMIC CAPABILITY OF FLEET 


Mr. Sixes. May I have some additional information about the tran- 
sition period that will be required to convert the fleet to readiness for 
atomic warfare? I feel in my own mind that we may be giving the 
American people a more optimistic picture than we should be giving 
them. I do not base that on anything in particular that has come out 
of this presentation, but there is the belief generally from magazine 
and newspaper articles that we are far along in atomic readiness. 

Actually, either on or off the record, how long before our fleet will 
have full atomic capability and be equipped with guided missiles, 
equipped with the modern planes which have been under discussion 
here? Can you answer that? 

Secretary THomas. I can put that on the record that the Navy is 
prepared for atomic warfare today. If you want any more details, we 
an give them to you. 

Mr. Srxes. When you say it is prepared for atomic warfare, that 
gives the sense that all of the Navy is prepared for atomic warfare, 
and it is my belief that only a co..paratively small portion of the Navy 
is prepared for atomic warfare. Which is correct ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. I would like to have this off the record. 
Mr. Srxzs. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 









MODERNIZATION OF BASES 


Mr. Sixes. Has the modernization of bases kept pace with the mod- 
ernization of weapons? 

Admiral Burke. In some bases, yes; and in other bases we are having 
a little difficulty. 

Mr. Srxes. In the main would you say the base modernization is 
falling behind vessel modernization ? 

Admiral Burxe. Slightly, yes, sir, because in the case of airbases, 
jet cells are required for testing jet engines : and they are coming slower; 
we will make out all right with this budget, but it is a little slower. 

Mr. Sixes. Will this budget bring you up to the standard of modern- 
ization you feel adequate? 

Admiral Burxe. No, sir; this is an increment in it. It will take a 
period of years to bring us up. 



































DEFERRED MAINTENANCE ON BASES 





Mr. Stxes. Have you discussed previously for the record the mainte- 
nance, the status of deferred maintenance on Navy bases? Has that 
been discussed? I missed some of your testimony. 

Admiral Bur«e. It has a bit, yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you prepare and place in the record a statement 
on your maintenance problems; on the amount of deferred mainte- 
nance ? 

Admiral Burke. Maintenance of shore facilities ? 

Mr. SrKes. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE OF NAVAL SHORE FACILITIES 





There is a backlog of deferred maintenance for the Naval Shore Establishment 
in the order of $150 million. Because the total Navy budget must bear a reason- 
able relation to the needs of the other armed services, and to the total budget for 
the executive department, it is not feasible to fund the entire deficiency in any 
short period of time. Within a reasonable limitation on the total Navy budget, 
the fleet comes first, then the continuing support of the Shore Establishment that 
backs up the fleet, then the liquidation of the backlog of deferred maintenance. 

In fiscal year 1958 the amount of dollars requested for maintenance and oper- 
ation of the Shore Establishment is somewhat above that for the past 2 years. 
However, when the added costs of wage-board increases, contributions to civil- 
service retirement, and higher material costs are considered, the level of main- 
tenance will be substantially the same as that of the previous 2 years. 

The major assault on the backlog of deferred maintenance will come from the 
Navy’s three maintenance improvement programs: the automotive cost-control 
program, the controlled maintenance plan, and the utilities conservation plan. 
The automotive plan has been in effect for the past few years and has helped the 
Navy to divert funds to reduce the maintenance backlog by more efficient opera- 
tion of the Navy’s vehicle fleet. Judging from the success of the automotive 
cost-control program which has already saved over 2,800 billets and $12 million 
annually, there is every reason to believe that similar programs in the area of 
controlled maintenance and utilities conservation will result in greater economies 
in the use of maintenance funds, the achievement of better and more complete 
upkeep of facilities and permit the reduction of the backlogs of deferred mainte- 
nance which have accumulated over a period of years. The efficiency to be 
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generated by the controlled maintenance program will result from increases in 
productivity of maintenance workers and elimination of wasted effort through 
methods engineering and better job planning. The utilities conservation pro- 
gram is directed toward reducing the $200 million annual cost of operating and 
maintaining Navy utilities by improved plant operation and better utilization 
of products. The latter two plans have been underway a short time but pilot- 
plant operation of both proves that the day-to-day maintenance cost can be sub- 
stantially reduced and thus free funds for reduction of the maintenance backlog. 


VERTICAL LIFT PLANES 


Mr. Srxes. At one time the Navy seemed to be quite interested in 
vertical lift planes. To me they seemed to offer very important pos- 
sibilities. That emphasis seems to be dropping off now. Will you 
comment on the place of vertical lift planes in the present status? 

Admiral Burke. We are still very much interested in vertical lift 
planes. The plane produced by Ryan shows considerable progress 
and promise of being a good aircraft. But it is going to take quite a 
bit of experimental work and quite a bit of research yet before it 
becomes an operational plane. 

We had hopes a few years ago it could become operational faster 
than it has but it still shows promise. It is not going to be an easy 
problem to solve. 


HOMING TORPEDOES 


Mr. Stxes. What has been the progress in the development of hom- 
ing torpedoes ? 

Admiral Burke. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEGOTIATED AND BID CONTRACTS 


Mr. Sixes. What percentage of your procurement that is carried 
in this budget will be for negotiated contracts and how much for bid 
contracts? 

Admiral Burke. You mean in shipbuilding? 

Mr. Srxes. All procurement. Do you want to provide that for 
the record ¢ 

Secretary THomas. We will provide it for the record. Are you 
talking now about this coming budget? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. We will not know that for quite some while. 

Mr. Srxrs. I would like for you to give me that information for the 
immediate past budget so far as you can, and an estimate of the 
future. 

Secretary THomas. All right. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


The following table indicates the percentage of Navy procurement which is 
obtained on a bid basis and that which is on a negotiated basis. 


Net dollars 


Fiscal year | Negotiated Small pur- | Advertised Total dollars 
chase 


Percent Percent Percent 
eee é 
1957 (December)_.....__- 


Net actions 





chase 


Fiscal year ee Negotiated Small pur- Advertised | Total action 
Percent Percent Percent 

1956 pereseta incest 7 5 
1957 (December) ll 


| 
8 | 933, 000 
A fe 404, 000 


| 80 | 9 


For fiscal year 1958, it is estimated that the proportions of negotiated contracts 
and bid contracts will remain at approximately the present level. 


CONTRACT SERVICES 


Mr. Srxes. To what extent have contract services replaced the 
standard type of services for the Navy? Are you showing a tendency 
to depend more and more upon contract services ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have more contract services now 
than we had last year. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you provide a statement showing types of services 
in which you are tending to utilize contract services and will you 
attempt to provide for me some estimate of the number of people who 
are employed in those contract services who might otherwise be directly 
on the Government payroll ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The following is a list of Navy functions which have been diverted to private 

industry and are being contracted for to the maximum practicable extent: 

Navy-owned telephone systems 

Cement mixing plants 

Wood preservation operations 

Office equipment repair shops 

Tree and garden nurseries 

Automotive equipment repair shops 

Aluminum sweating operations 

Scrap metal baling operations 

Coffee roasting operations 

Sawmill operations 

Ice cream manufacturing 

Bakeries 

Laundry and dry cleaning plants 

Photographic equipment manufacture 

Ice plants 

Powerplants 

In the following 3 areas, contracting by private industry is expanding as noted 

and is indicative of the trend: 
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1. Ship repair.—About 25 percent (dollarwise) is now being performed by 
private contractors. Prior to World War II all of this work was done in Navy 
yards. 

2. Refueling operations.—At the present time 17 airfields are using private con- 
tractors for refueling operations. Studies are now being made to determine if 
others should use private contractors. 

8. Aircraft maintenance.—The maintenance work on some heavy transports is 
now being performed by private contractor. Studies are now being made to de- 
termine if maintenance of other classes of aircraft should be done by private 
contractors. 

The following labor estimates are furnished in connection with the information 
given above 


Number of personnel who would be required to operate Navy commercial 
and industrial-type facilities which have been discontinued or recom- 
mended for discontiuance 

Number of Navy personnel or employees on a full year basis who would 
be required to perform work now being done or planned under commer- 
cial contract for maintenance, overhaul, and refueling of naval aircraft— 

Number of workers employed by commercial shipyards to perform ship 
repair work on naval vessels 


LABOR COSTS 


Mr. Sixes. I noted your statement that labor costs have increased. 
Do you mean labor itself or do you include other factors ? 
Secretary Tuomas. I think labor and material both have increased 
some. 
VALUE OF BATTLESHIPS 


Mr. Sixers. There is very little said nowadays about battleships. Is 
the battleship a thing of the past as far as combat effectiveness is 
concerned ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Its usefulness, the position in which it can be used, 
the operations in which it can be used, are becoming fewer. It is still 
a very useful mechanism under certain conditions, but we are shifting 
and putting missiles into cruisers mostly because of cost. It is cheaper. 

Mr. Srxes. Could the battleships we have be modernized to the 
point they could fit into a present-day task force ? 

Admiral Burke. They could, sir. We have run a lot of cost analyses 
and made a good many design studies on shifting them. Last year we 
thought perh: aps we could do it, but it is so expensive we think it would 
be better to build a new cruiser than it would be to put the equipment 
in an old battleship. 

Mr. Srxzs. Still, we may never use the battleships we now have; 
is that right ? 

Admiral Burke. In time of war we would probably use them, but 
not for the purposes for which they were used in the past wars. 


SEAMASTER 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me something about the ‘progress of the seaplane. 
It seemed to me it offered very fine possibilities. Tell me some of its 
characteristics. 

Admiral Burke. The Seamaster—we had 2 flying. Each had flown 
about 35 hours, a total of about 70 hours. It has shown very good 
performance. It is a mach .95 aircraft. It is capable of a high- 
altitude approach and a low-level high-speed run into the target. It 
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‘arries a heavy payload. It is good for mining. It is good as an 
attack plane. 

Its operational characteristics on water are very fine. The reason 
for that, of course, was it uses high-mounted jets and does not require 
the high wings for propellers. It can land in rougher seas than can 
propeller planes. Its takeoff characteristics are excellent, better than 
any other seaplane we have had. As to its difficulty, I think they have 
it solved now, but they are not sure. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it still in test stage? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We slowed down and spread out the 
contract we have so we can test the next plane which will be tested 
this fall. 

Mr. Srxes. Where can it be based ? 

Admiral Burke. It can be based anyplace where there is water. 
Of course, it is better in smooth water but it can take off in 6-foot 
waves. It is a good operating seaplane in any place. We think the 
imbalance that was in the tail structure of the plane can be cured. 
They think they have cured it. 

Mr. Sixes. I presume it can deliver atomic weapons. 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir; it can deliver atomic weapons and large 
numbers of mines. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 

It will be invaluable in antisubmarine warfare. 

Our seaplane weapon system will be an important addition to our naval 
arsenal at a time when the Soviet threat to our control of the seas will be reach- 
ing very dangerous proportions. We will have many important naval tasks 
awaiting these new seaplanes. 


ATOMIC PROPULSION FOR SUBMARINES 


Mr. Srxes. Can you tell me briefly some of the comparisons between 
the Nautilus and the Sea Wolf? 

Admiral Burke. The Nautilus is a high pressure water reactor. 
The nuclear-power pile delivers heat. The amount of heat it delivers 
does not have a great temperature range. With water it is about 33°, 
the temperature you can use. That is under high pressure. 

Water circulates into a secondary heat exchanger and manufac- 
tures steam. The steam drives the propelling machiner V. 

The difference between the two is that the Sea Wolf uses a sodium 
mixture which has a higher specific heat and therefore a greater 
heat-exchange capability. 

Had that worked well, it would have been a much more efficient 
plant and we would have been able to have a smaller plant and per- 
haps a cheaper plant, certainly a more efficient plant. The difficulty 
is that sodium reacts violently with water and it is also very corrosive 
and the plant developed leaks, not into the pile part, but outside parts, 
which have caused the trouble. 

They have repaired the leaks now and limited the operation to 
80 percent full power. It will probably operate but the sodium plant 
has shown us that in spite of the great promise for increased efficiency, 
it has characteristics of being more difficult to operate. Consequently 
probably it is not a good idea. 
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FUTURE REACTORS FOR SUBMARINES 


Mr. Sikes. What type of plant do you expect to use in future 
submarines ¢ 

Admiral Burke. We expect to use high pressure water systems, the 
same basic system as in the Nautilus, unless with more research we 
can whip the sodium thing, but it does not look promising now. 

Mr. Manon. We will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will resume its hearing. Mr. Norrell? 


COMMENDATION 


Mr. Norrevy. Mr. Chairman, I only want to make a brief state- 
ment at this time. 

I have listened to your testimony and the testimony of Admiral 
Burke and General Pate and your assistants. I have been in Congress 
now a pretty good while. This year will be just 20 years since I 
came to Congress. So far you have presented to me, anyway, one of 
the finest cases that I have witnessed. I want to say that I have 
thoroughly enjoyed your statements and the statements of your assist- 
ants, and I believe that you are going to find the American people 
want the finest Navy that good American men like you and those lke 
me and others can possibly give with the money we have. 

I want to say I am very much impressed with what you have said 
so far. I have no questions because I think most of the questions I 
wanted to ask have been asked already. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to use any more time. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is a very timely statement. 

Secretary THomas. Thank you, Mr. Norrell. 

General Parr. Thank you, sir. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary and Admiral Burke, I have a few ques- 
tions in my mind I should like to get cleared up. Some of them may 
seem more or less academic to you, but I need either assurance or 
reassurance with regard to them. 


AUTHORITY TO BUILD SHIPS 


You have had the authority for some time, as I understand it, to 
build these ships. This authority goes back over a period of years, 
if I am correctly informed, and you have been using that authority 
now for some time; have you not? 

Secretary Tuomas. Are you talking, Mr. Riley, from the stand- 
point of the tonnage authority ? 

Mr. River. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; we have it under the Vinson-Trammell 
Act. 

Mr. Riry. In other words, you do not have to go before the Armed 
Services Committee, when you propose new atomic carriers, and ask 
for authorizations? You already have that authority ? 

Secretary Tuomas. We have the tonnage authority ; yes. 

Mr. Rizey. You can decide whether or not you have a small boat 
or a big one? 

Secretary Tnomas. Yes; that is correct. 
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Mr. Rirry. It is just a question of tonnage. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Ritey. How much longer does that authority run ? 

Secretary Tuomas. They are talking, you know, about a new bill. 
It is broken down in different categories for different types of ships. 
We have ample authority for the tonnage of the carrier, the major 
combatant ships. When it gets down to the amphibious craft, like 
the new LPH, we will have to have new authority. I think we will 
have to increase it by some 11,000 tons. This is a 13,000-ton ship and 
it has to be increased by about 11,000 tons. 

Mr. Ritey. In other words, do I understand that very soon you will 
have to have additional authority before you can propose additions 
to the Navy? 

Secretary Tuomas. In this one category; yes. As I understand it, 
there is some talk about a new bill. That will bea large, gross tonnage 
bill that will not break it down into as many categories. 

Mr. Rizey. It will not actually name the types, but it will be in 
terms of tonnage, just as your present authority ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 


COST OF ATOMIC-POWERED CARRIER 


Mr. Rizr. Now, in regard to this proposed atomic-powered car- 
rier, do I understand that will cost around $310 million ? 

Secretary Tuomas. In that neighborhood; yes. 

Mr. Ritry. Does that include the equipment, or is that just the ship 
without equipment ? 

Secretary Tuomas. It includes the hull and all the equipment and 
machinery, but not airplanes. 

Mr. Rizey. It includes everything but airplanes ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Government-furnished equipment. It will 
also include a battery of guided-missile launchers, which runs into 
quite a large amount of money. ‘That runs into something like $32 
million. 

Mr. Riey. That is all included? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is all included; yes, sir. 


CARRIER PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. How many of these atomic-powered flattops do you 
propose to build in the next few years? 

Secretary THomas. Our long-range plan to 1965 is to have 15 active 
carriers. ‘Twelve of those would be the Forrestal type and three 
would be the J/idway class which would have been converted. We 
already have authorized six Forrestal/s that are non-nuclear powered. 
It would mean that the next six would be nuclear powered; one a year. 
If we followed that program in 1965 we would have 15, which would 
be 6 Forrestal-type nonnuclear powered, and 6 /orresta/-type nuclear 
powered and 3 Midway converted. 

Mr. Ritey. Boiling it down, your present proposal is to build six 
nuclear-powered or atomic-powered flattops in the next 6 years. 

Secretary Tuomas. Under that program; that is correct, sir. 
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AIRCRAFT OPERATIONS FROM CARRIERS 


Mr. Rivey. Mr. Secretary, in the very fine presentation you made 
to us this morning in the written brief, you stressed the mobility of 
these carriers. The question which arises in the mind of a layman 
is this: If it is so hard to find the carrier from the enemy standpoint, 
if you send a plane out 700 or 1,500 miles, what procedure do you 
have to guarantee that those planes are going to get back on the 
carrier if they go to the extreme limit or radius of operation? Is 
that flattop not going to be moving all the time? It cannot be 
stationary. 

Secretary Tuomas. Admiral Burke has been in one of the carrier 
task forces and has operated with the 6th Fleet. I should like to have 
him answer that. 

Admiral Burke. It is not so easy sometimes, sir. First, we operate 
in this way: Before the pilots take off they are told the course and 
the speed of the carrier so that they know where the carrier will be 
or the planned position of the carrier during the time they are in 
the air. If that is changed, as it sometimes is, on the long flights, 
then there is a radio message that is flashed to the planes in the 
air, telling them of the change in code so that they know of the change. 

In addition to that, when the planes are due to return if the carrier 
task force is significantly out of the position from which it expected 
to be and had informed the pilot it would be—significantly far away 
from that—then they put on a “homer,” an electronic device to home 
the planes in, and tell them. 

We also have picket ships stationed in various spots relative to 
the carriers who will, when they detect the planes, direct them and 
give them vectors. In addition to that, we have planes in the air, 
the combat air patrol. 

Mr. Ritxy. That would work all right within a short distance, but 
Tam talking about the extreme distances. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; these are long distances. Of course, we 
practice that every day. 

Mr. Ritxy. I just want to be reassured that this does not have the 
elements of a one-shot proposition. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. That we are going to lose these planes when we send 
them out and maybe not get them back. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. It is difficult at times. It is not easy, 
but it is one of the things we practice all the time, over and over again. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 

It is always difficult to locate carrier task forces at sea. Our planes require 
a lot of practice and a lot of help. Our forces and communications must be, 
and are, very closely coordinated. You can imagine then what a difficult propo- 
sition it is for enemy planes to locate a carrier task force at sea, when all 
these modern devices are working against him. It is a most difficult thing for 
an enemy pilot to attempt. Very few have succeeded in the past. It will be 
far more difficult for them in the future. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Riley, those planes all have friendly assists. 
They are not fighting through missiles or fighter opposition. All the 
assists will be fr iendly assists. 

Mr. Ritey. I do not know whether you can be too sure. 

Admiral Burke. We operate every day on that basis. 
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Mr. River. I mean about the fighter opposition. 

Secretary THomas. A task force will be friendly. They will have 
no opposition in the task force. 

Mr. Ritey. You do not know what the enemy will have. 

Secretary Tomas. In the enemy territory they will, of course. 
That will be one of their problems. 


HOMING DEVICE ON BOMBS 


Mr. Ritry. You were talking about a homing device in the plane. 
Is there not such a thing as a homing device on the bombs dropped 
from a high altitude ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rixy. How are you going to avoid that ? 

Admiral BurKe. First you have the counter measures on the carrier. 
That is, there is the jamming of various types of homing devices. 
That is the first thing. 

The second thing, and the best thing we want to do is to shoot 
down that plane before he gets within range. We had that experience 
in the last war to an elementary stage, where they had the Japanese 
suicide pilots. 

But when an enemy plane or an enemy group of planes starts in, 
they are first met by our own fighter aircraft at great distances from 
the task force well beyond the range of our guided missiles. Then 
they have to go through this screen, this missile screen of long-range 
missiles. Then they have to go through the short-range missiles. 
And they have to fight their way in over a great number of miles. 


During that whole time they are necessarily going to have to maneuver, 


and there are a lot of them, many of them, which are going to get 


shot down. We hope all of them will get shot down. We hope we 
can do that. 


VULNERABILITY TO NUCLEAR BOMBS 


Mr. Ruiey. It would just take 1 nuclear bomb, if it hit the right 
spot. 

Admiral Burxe. If it hit the right spot. That is the trick, sir. 
That is the difficulty. 

All of the time during the last war it only took one bomb to put a 
carrier out of commission, but they are very hard to hit. 

Mr. Ritey. I have been on the deck of the Arizona and the Utah, 
out at Pearl Harbor. They were pretty light bombs that hit them, 
compared to what we have now. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Riley, the Japanese lost between 12,000 
and 15,000 planes trying to sink our carriers, and they did not sink 
a single #’ssex type carrier in World War II. They lost between 
12.000 and 15,000 planes trying to do it. 

Mr. Ritey. The only reason I am asking these questions is that I 
want to be sure we are not spending $300 million just to provide a 
good target for the enemy. 

Secretary THomas. Yes, sir. 
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CONTAMINATION FROM NUCLEAR BOMBS 


Mr. Ritxy. What about your nuclear bombs? How close would 
they have to come to one of these carriers to contaminate it ? 

Admiral Burke. To contaminate it ? 

Mr. Ritxy. Yes. How close would the burst have to come? 

Admiral Burke. It depends entirely, of course, upon the size of the 
bomb and a lot of other factors. Within a mile, it is serious. Greater 
than a mile, it is not so serious. Your contamination gets less. 

Mr. Rirey. If it is within a mile, it will give you some trouble? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. It depends on the size of the bomb and 
the type of burst, whether it is an air burst or an underwater burst. 

Mr. Ritry. That is a pretty serious proposition, is it not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. That is why we keep our carriers and 
other ships widely dispersed. It is going to be extremely difficult for 
a bomber to get through these defenses that we have. I think the 

arrier task force is the hardest target in the world to get through. 
It has highly concentrated firepower. 

Mr. Ritry. I realize that difficulty, but you know, we have had 
difficult problems in the past and we have overcome them. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. And the Japanese had a difficult problem 
of trying to sink those carriers before. They thought it could be 
done, and they could not overcome them. As the Secretary said, they 
lost all their air trying. 


CARRIER TASK FORCE CAPABILITY 


Mr. Ritery. As long as these things work like they are designed, in 
practice and all, it is fine, but I think we have to take into consideration 
the difficulties under which they have to operate, and certainly the 
enemy is not going to be idle. 

Admiral Burke. He is not going to be idle, but he will have plenty 
of trouble. We expect to get hurt. Any war we fight is not going to 
be an easy war. We are going to lose people. We are going to lose 
ships. We are going to lose a lot of things. It is going to be a very 
rough war. 

We have to make sure that the equipment which we have, the tactics 
which we use, and the people which we train are the best. They must 
be trained to the best of our ability, and we have to make sure that 
the tactics are the very best we can devise. We cannot be satisfied 
with tactics we had, even last year. We have to keep changing all 
the time to see if we cannot improve. That is what we are trying to 
do all the time. 

Warfare has changed a great deal, but we know from our opera- 
tions that a carrier task force can deliver a terrific punch. We believe 
that it has a tremendous attacking capability and also that it has the 
strongest defensive capability of any target in the world. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 

Nuclear weapons have increased the vulnerability of all targets, especially 
stationary targets whose location can be pinpointed in advance for preplanned 
attack. Here, naval task forces have a unique advantage. They can disperse, 
form for mutual support, or change location as necessary to meet the situation. 
Only an order is required to effect the required redisposition. These task forces 
cruising at sea are the most powerful air and submarine defense complexes in 
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existence. If war comes, they will be among the hardest targets to locate and 
hit. In contrast to other aboveground targets, the relative vulnerability of naval 
task forces has actually decreased with the development of modern equipment. 
Our ships today are more resistant to nuclear damage than most types of sta- 
tionary aboveground installations. Our new ships will be even more damage 
resistant. 

Mr. Ritey. You think it has an awfully good chance of survival, 
then. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. The way it is set up? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. You do not think we would be spending our money for 
something that is not practical and operational to the highest degree. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. We believe that these carriers are essen- 
Sas to the control of the sea. We believe without the control of the 

2a it does not make any difference what else you can do, that you 
Ww will have lost Europe and Asia and Africa and we will be isolated over 
here. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 

In that case we will be reduced to a last-ditch stand here in our own country. 


The war will be fought in and over our own country instead of overseas. Our 
country will be devastated. 


We will, in effect, have lost the war. 

These carriers are good in a nuclear war, in an all-out war, and 
they are good in a minor incident. They are good in a great variety 
of situations and they are extremely useful. They are extremely use- 
ful in any war situation where it is anywhere near the coastlines, and 


all of our allies are on the coast. That is not accidental. 


RANGE OF ATOMIC-POWERED CARRIER 


Mr. Rirmy. The atomic-power reactor you propose to put into these 
carriers will take you 50,000 or 75,000 miles without refueling, or 
something of that nature ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes,sir. It ison that order; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Based on the experience you have had with the Vautilus? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We hope it will be longer, but on that 
order. 

Mr. Ritry. How often do you have to refuel with oil? 

Admiral Burxe. It depends on how they are operated, sir. In 
war operations you would have to refuel at a different rate. 

Mr. Ritzer. How many miles? You can take it off the record. 

Admiral Burke. I would have to multiply it out, sir. About 7,000 
miles. 

Mr. Ritry. With atomic power you eliminate the necessity for 
setting up storage tanks and refueling periodically and things of that 
kind? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirxy. That will be a tremendous step forward, will it not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. It will simplify the logistics problem 
and greatly add to the mobility of our striking forces. 

Secretary Tuomas. Off the record, please. 

Mr. Riuey. Yes. 


( Discussion off the record.) 
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PROFITS OF CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Ritey. Passing on to something else, do you have any figures 
to show what the pere enti ige of profit the people w ‘ho supply you make 

Secretary THomas. Of course, that runs into different amounts. 

Mr. Ritey. I am interested principally on the negotiated contracts. 
IT am not too much disturbed about the contracts which are bid, but I 
am talking about the negotiated contracts. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Riley, that varies to a great degree because 
in some instances it would be much smaller. In other instances it 
would be much larger. We might try to get you an average overall 
figure. 

Mr. Ritry. Could you give us an average figure / 

Secretary Tuomas. It would have to be an average. 

Mr. Riney. For the actual results of profit from these negotiated 
contracts. 

Secretary Tuomas. We will be glad to try to get you that. 

( The information is as follows :) 

The average percentage of profit on Navy-negotiated contracts is approximately 
814-9 percent. This is a lower percentage than that derived by the same firms 
from their commercial work. 


BIDDING FOR CONTRACTS 


Mr. Ritey. I personally think the industrialists ought to give a 
low bid for your business because they do not have to worry “about 
payments too much. So far as renegotiation is concerned, I some- 
times quest ion whether or not we recover too much. 

Secretary THomas. You havea control on it overall. 

Mr. Riney. So it ought to be profitable to the original contractor 
toa large extent. 

Secretary Tuomas. There are a lot of contractors who do not like 
to do business with the Navy. They claim we are too difficult to do 
business with and we do not allow enough profit. That is very general. 

Mr. Ritey. That is in your favor, in my opinion. 

Secretary Tuomas. It depends on what it is. On some of the com- 
petitive bids you get very tight bids. When you get into a negotiated 
contract like one for a nuclear- powered vessel that has never been 
built before, it is absolutely impossible to get fixed-price bids that 
mean anything. If you did, they would be so high and would cover 
so many contingencies I think you would be bound to lose on that.. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Rinry. I was very much interested in what you had to tell Mr. 
Sheppard this morning about your efforts to get ‘better administra- 
tion in the Navy and better business methods. I personally think that 
is largely the way in which we are going to have to cut this budget. 
Certainly you are not going to buy anything you do not actually 
need. The best w ay to reduce is to get more for less money. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that is ; right. I made a list of some of 
the things we are doing very actively in the Navy. 

For instance, we are operating as much as we can now in the Navy 
industrial fund, where you put it on a regular industrial-fund basis 
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the way business would, so that you have knowledge of your cost 
and have better comparable costs. 

Then we have the Navy audit program, where we audit the activ- 
ities of the Navy. We have the internal audit and the contract andit. 

We have the automotive-cost program, where we are trying to keep 
not only the number of cars down but the cost of the overhaul of the 
automobiles down. 

We have the control-maintenance program, where we try to con- 
trol maintenance on businesslike methods. 

We have our utilities conservation program. 

We have our production planning and control program, where you 
are building ships or overhauling aircraft, where you have production 
controls and lay out programs and plans in advance just. the way you 
would in a large industrial organization. 

Then we have a completely integrated supply system in the Navy 
which goes back many years, with a standard catalog and all the 
modern methods of integrated supply. 

The Marine Corps has its management-engineer program. 

These are a lot of very constructive, forward-looking programs 
that have been introduced and are being operated in the Navy, but 
we have a long way to go. There are many areas of improvement. 
We know that. 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Rmey. In those industrial plants you operate yourself, do you 
bring in outside industrial engineers from time to time to see whether 
or not you have the best manufacturing methods? 

Secretary Tromas. Yes, we do. We have done that just like any 
large business would do. We bring in outside production engineers 
and they will give us advice on re-laying out our lines and the like. 

Recently the Defense Department took three very experienced men 
in industry and they made a study of all of our naval shipyards. 
Their report came out that the naval shipyards are operating in their 
opinion on a more efficient lower cost basis than the private shipyards. 

Mr. Rizxy. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood? 


REPORT ON EFFICIENCY OF NAVAL SHIPYARDS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at that point? 
I do not want to take Mr. Flood’s time, but is there anything about 
that report wherein you would feel reluctant to supply it to members 
of the committee ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Not so far as I am concerned. It is a Depart- 
ment of Defense report, but so far as [ am concerned we would do 
so 


Mr. Suerrarp. General, would you make a request for that? 
General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to see the recommendations made by 
those gentlemen. They might be very interesting. . 
General Moore. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


The survey referred to is presently being conducted by staff members of the 
Department of Defense in conjunction with their field trips emphasizing the 
following: 

1. Visiting 84 Government-owned Government-operated plants having 500 or 
more employees in order to evaluate the performance with particular regard 
to labor utilization, work standards, plant layouts, work flow and accounting 
methods, as they apply to the efficiency of such plants. 

2. Visiting a selected group of Government-owned contractor-operated plants 
for purposes of comparison wherever possible with Government-owned Govern- 
ment-operated plants. 

The survey and report has not been completed, when completed it will be made 
available to the committee. 


Mr. Sueprrarp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
EFFECTS OF REDUCTION OR INCREASE IN BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. [f it is not clear in the record, we would like for you 
to submit certain figures which Mr. Sikes asked for as to what was 
in your “flash” budget, and so forth; and also we would like to have 
you submit what you would do with an additional billion dollars or 
2 billion dollars less. If that was not clear, I should like to make 
it clear. 

Will you work out something for us which we can use in consider- 
ing the bill and also in our hearing? I do not want to take the time 
to discuss it now. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask your con- 
sent for one thing. Originally the budget that went down to the 
Department of Defense was $11,933 million. The final budget that 
came out was $10,942 million. That is so near a billion dollars that 
we would like to give you that to answer the question as to if it were 
a billion dollars more. 

Mr. Manon. That would probably be a good way to handle it. 

Secretary Tuomas. I would think so. If you took just a billion 
dollars, we would have to rework a new budget. 

Mr. Fioop. What you have in mind, Mr. Chairman, I think, is 
something in the nature of a scale of priorities; is that it? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. You could present us with something of that. sort. 
We asked Mr. Furnas at the Defense level, research and dev elopment, 
if and when such a thing happened would he give us a schedule of 
priorities ? 

Secretary Tomas. I think that is a little easier to do in the missile 
field. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure it is, instead of in a department. 

Secretary Tuo as. In a department it would probably be adjusted 
generally throughout. 

TRIPHIBIOUS VEHICLE 


Mr. FLoop. You know, there has been a lot of talk for years around 
here about terminology, the creation of new terms and _ political 
“vobbledygook” and that sort of thing. You remember Maury Mav- 
erick’s term. 

In an ill advised moment a recent British Cabinet member gave 
birth to the term “triphibious”—an appalling word. I suppose he 
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means something which goes in the air, under the sea, and on the sur- 
face at the same time. 

You are so enthused about this carrier, when I was reading your 
statement I thought: Is it not a shame that we cannot make one of 
these atomic-powered carriers triphibious. If it had wings and we 
could put treads on it and put it on the land we could solve the whole 
business with a triphibious atom-powered carrier and that would 
be the ultimate weapon. Real Buck Rogers. 

This is a good statement on the carrier. That is 7 of the best 
things I have seen on this highly controversial subject. I do not know 
why we are spending so much time upon it. There is no doubt we 
are going to have a carrier. But this statement of yours is one of 
the best statements I have seen. 


CARRIER DEFENSE AGAINST SUBMARINES 


You spent some time discussing this insofar as you anticipated ; 
underwater attack either against a single carrier going 3U-plus nat 
or against a task force. You gave me ‘the impression that the enemy 
was striking at you with a single submarine. The whole concept of 
your paper was an atom pow ered carrier at 30- plus YE or your 
terrific force vis-a-vis an enemy single submarine. Well, it is most 
unlikely that it would be that way. ‘If the other fellow st: srted after 
your brain child he would hardly throw one submarine after you if he 
is “crawling with them”; is that not true? 

Secretary THomas. That is correct, but more than one would have 
the same problem. You would have to get into position to fire at a 
ship which is going that fast. 

Mr. Fioop. But in direct ratio to the number he would use, so would 
your paper lose its value. 

Secretary Tuomas. Not necessarily. I could not agree with that. 

Mr. Froop. Probably. 

Secretary Tromas. No. 

Mr. F oop. In direct ratio to the number he would use, your paper 
would lose its significance. 

Secretary Tuomas. They still have to fight through all the outer 
screens. 

Mr. FiLoop. Everything you said in the paper would remain station- 
ary. 

Secretary Tuomas. I understand. 

Mr. Fuioop. Your paper would be as it is. Here is your paper. 
Against that paper I sent a multiple attack, an attack from all 
directions. Here is a $300 million-plus carrier. It is the apple of the 
Navy’seye. Without the carrier there is not any Navy. 

Is that not the concept from now on, for the carrier and its task 
force ? 

Secretary Tuomas. It is the major offensive weapon. 

Mr. Foon. It is the Alpha and Omega of the Navy from now on in. 

Secretary THomas. It is the major offensive weapon of the Navy. 

Mr. Froop. Let us take that. If you remove your major offensive 
weapon you have only a minor offensive weapon or weapons. Cer- 
tainly the enemy, knowing that concept—and there is no question 
about the concept—is going to strike at that major offensive weapon 
in a major effort. 

Secretary THomas. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. Not an isolated, casual task. 

Secretary Tuomas. I am sure that is right. 

Mr. Frioop. And in direct ratio, therefore, to the density of his 
attack underwater the situation would change. Now, you did not 
discuss in the paper a simultaneous attack by air and water in 
strength. You left that paragraph out. 

Secretary Tuomas, No; I do not think so. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you not? Then put it in. 

Secretary Tuomas. Your attack by submarines would have an 
entirely different defense than an attack by air. The defense from air 
and submarines could be concurrent. 

Mr. Fioop. For your carrier alone at 30-plus knots you had a 
strong argument that a carrier, atom powered, going at 30- ‘plus knots, 
really did not need a task force, but since you had it you might as well 
use it, out of an abundance of caution, but you could “operate a 30-plus 
knot atom- powered big carrier without a task force. Insofar as a mere 
torpedo attack would ‘be concerned that was the case. Of course, that 
does not include a guided missile attack from a submarine, but let 
us keep it to the underwater torpedo attack. There you are, going 
30-plus knots without your task force, which you tell me you really 
do not need. 

Secretary THomas. I do not think we said that, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. Yes, you did. 

Secretary THomas. No. 

Mr. Fioop. You did not say that? 

Secretary Tuomas. I said a “ship.” 

Mr. Fioop. The only ship we are talking about is the carrier. 

Secretary THomas. Well, no; you have other ships. You have 
cruisers and destroyers. 

Mr. FLoop. This paper deals with carriers only. 

Secretary THomas. But I was making the point, which I think can 
well be made, that any ship at 12 to 14 knots is vulnerable. 

Mr. Foon. There is no question about that. 

Secretary Tuomas. At 18 knots the curve goes down rapidly. 

Mr. FLoop. We will take judicial notice of ‘that point. 

Secretary Tuomas. At 25 knots a ship at any time could operate in- 
dependently at no great risk from a submarine attack. 

Mr. Froop. The Cunard Queens during the war were a great ex- 
ample of that. The Queens ran at such a speed loaded with troops 
that they did not need a convoy, because the submarines could not 
touch them. At least they did not. That is one example. That is 
what you mean. 

I have a carrier going 30-plus knots. I will not put it in the Medi- 
terranean, ae ause that does make it tough. Let us put it out in a lot 
of blue water. ‘There you are. 

Secretary THomas. The Mediterranean does not make it so tough. 

Mr. Fxioop. That is a matter of opinion. We might touch anon 
that some time. 

Secretary THomas. If you get a carrier, with your long range 
planes today, in the eastern Mediter ranean, the submarines would have 
a very tough time operating in that confined water. They have rbeir 
problems. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. It is a two-edged sword. That is the neint- 
it is a two-edged sword. 
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It is like the story they tell in the coalfields, about the little fellow 
going into the barroom—you know how little fellows are—and he 
got a “load on” and walked up to this big guy at the bar and he 
said, “If I were to fight with you I would give you a punch in the 
eye and I would give you a punch in the stomach and I would give 
you a punch in the other eye” and the big fellow looks down and says, 

“While you are doing all that, what would I be doing ?” 
This is a two-edged sw ord. You have not got me bottled up in the 
eastern Mediterranean yet. I have this fellow at 30 knots all by him- 
self in the Atlantic or Pacific. 

You are not going to encounter one submarine under the cireum- 
stances I have outlined. If he is after you and if he has intelligence 
and if he has anything, you certainly are going to encounter more than 
this one submarine. 

Secretary THomas. Well, Mr. Flood, I did not imply there that we 
would have a ree carrier operating by itself. I never implied that. 

Mr. F oop. I draw that from the emphasis you place upon the im- 
portance of speed in an atomic powered carrier, going 40 knots, as 
against a torpedo. You infer the submarine is nonsense. It is of no 
importance. The submarine is no longer important, with a 40-knot 
ship—is that not what you said ? 

Secretary THomas. No. No. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you say? 

Secretary Tuomas. I did not say that. I did not say it quite in these 
words, but the curve goes down very rapidly with speed. When you 
get a ship of any type at around 25 knots or up it is a very difficult 
torpedo target. A hit on a ship going over 30 knots would be dif- 
ficult. You might almost say it is a thousand-to-one shot. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not want to be the devil's advocate against the 
carrier, because I am not, but I am annoyed by these one-sided pres- 
entations. 

Admiral Burke. May I speak to that, sir? 

Mr. Fioop. Surely. Go ahead. 

Admiral Burke. We do not expect to fight one submarine, nor do we 
expect to fight just submarines and then later fight air. We expect to 
fight submarines and air and a whole lot all at once, and we think we 

can do it all at once. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. That is a good statement. And you think 
you can take care of it all at once? 

Admiral Burke. We think so, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You told Mr. Riley that the Japanese could not do with- 
out sacrificing and did sacrifice the entire air potential, and could not 
touch an /’ssex class carrier, but of course you did. 

Admiral Burke. We did. 

Mr. Fioop. Then somebody else can. 

Admiral Burke. No. 

Mr. Froop. You did it. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. The fact that the Japanese did not does not mean any- 
thing. You did. 

Admiral Burke. We did it because we had better equipment, better 
trained people and all. 

Mr. Fioop. But the fact remains you did it. 
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Admiral Burke. We did it against a force which was not as well 
trained and had not developed the factors we had developed and which 
did not have the equipment we had. 

Mr. Fioop, Of course that is why you did it. 

Admiral Burxr. That is why we did it, exactly. 

Mr. Fioop. Q. E. D. It is the perfect syllogism. I make it true. 
But it can be done. 

Admiral Burke. Not as long as we are better, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Thereby hangs the tale. 

Admiral Burke. If we are not better, we had better be better be- 
cause if we are not better, there is nobody else that can do anything 
in this war to win it, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I know that. 


OFFENSIVE AGAINST SUBMARINES 


Admiral Burke. We have to do that. We are not going out to fight 
a single submarine. We are going out to fight all of the submarines 
and we are going to start right in on the submarine bases. We are 
going to destroy as many submarines i in the bases as we possibly can 
with these carriers. We are going to destroy the facilities supporting 
those submarines. We are going to get those submarines in the mine- 
fields, or some of them that ray. We will get some through the bar- 
riers we have established. We will get some with killer submarines, 
off their ports. We will get some with the hunter-killer search all the 
time. We will get some with patrol aircraft searching the oceans all 
the time. 

Those that do get through to the carrier task force itself, will have 
to meet a great number < aircraft patrolling, antisubmarine aircraft 
patrolling : around the area and around the task force at great ranges, 
to keep the submarines ea and make life hazardous for them. Then 
they have to go through the destroyer screens, and that is not going 
to be easy. Not just one submarine, but all of them are going to have 
trouble. It is not just one. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 

We will make life very hazardous for hostile submarines. We will give enemy 
submarines no rest anywhere and no place to hide. We will employ all the 
weapons and facilities the Navy has at its disposal to attack and kill enemy 
submarines wherever they may be. The nuclear striking power of our attack 
aircraft carriers is, of course, the spearhead of our offensive antisubmarine 
warfare effort today. 

Mr. Fioop. There you are, Mr. Sheppard. How do you like that? 

Admiral Burke. Do you want some more, sir? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is an excellent statement. 

Mr. Fioop. This is good. 

Admiral Burke. We are going to get hurt. 

Mr. Fioop. Surely. 

Admiral Burke. Some submarines are going to get through to the 
vicinity of the task force, but we do not think they will get as far as 
the carrier. We are going to lose some convoy ships and a lot of 
merchantmen, too. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt about that, just so we are all talking 
about the same thing and the record shows it. 
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There is the additional fact, as the Secretary pointed out, you had 
better do it, because that is the Navy’s major offensive weapon. 

Admiral Burke. Not for that reason, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is enough. 

Armiral Burke. The major reason is that if we cannot do that, there 
is no way we can support Europe, Asia, or any other ally or any other 
forces overseas. 

Mr. Fioop. No way the Navy can. 

Admiral Burke. No way anybody can. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, now, there will be fellows in here next week to speak 
to that. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; but there are too many tons that have to 
go over the surface of the ocean. 

Mr. Froop. I think they know that, too. 

Admiral Burke. I think they do, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. I think that is the reason why they support the 
Navy and why they call upon the Navy when the chips are down. We 
are called upon to produce and we do. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 

In every crisis that the United States has had in the last 10 years, and for 
generations before, the Navy has had to control the seas first before much else 
could be done. If we can’t do our stuff, nobody can do it. Sometimes we are the 
only service, but always the Navy is involved, and that is in everything, every 
crisis, in which the military is concerned. For example, in order for our forces 
deployed overseas to live, to fight, to do anything at all—we must have control 
of the seas, not just most of the way but all the way across. There is no way 
you can do it by air alone. We wish we could. The only way to do it is by 
sea. The vast bulk of fuel and material for any major action must move by 
sea. More ships carrying fuel are required for a long airlift that are needed 
for the airlifted troops themselves. The ships have to get there first with fuel 
regardless of what is being sent by air. So we might as well send troops by 
ships first, and save a lot of ships and time. 

Mr. Fioop. There was a song in World War I about that. I re- 
member it, The Navy Took Them Over and the Navy Will Bring Them 
Back. 


RUSSIAN INVITATION TO JAMESTOWN 


By the way, I just saw a story where you are going to have quite a 
show off Jamestown in the old tradition, sometime or other soon, 
which is a good idea, with a parade of the fleets of foreign nations. 
Have you invited the Russians ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

Admiral Burke. That is a State Department affair. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you not consulted ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Sir? 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure the Navy would be consulted—I know this 
is difficult to encompass, but I am sure even the State Department 
would consult them. 

Admiral Burke. Off the record, sir? 

Mr. Fioop. Why should it be off the record ? 

Admiral Burke. Because—— 

Mr. Froop. The fact that the Russians are not invited? That can- 
not be off the record. I will ask the mayor of the town and he will 
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not put it off the record. It should not be. Let us put it on the record 
and decide later on whether you will take it off. 

Admiral Burke. All right. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the second biggest navy in the world, so you 
tell me, and you are having a great display of naval power, all classi- 
fications of ships, and you are not going to invite the Russians. 

Admiral Burxe. If you want it on the record, sir, I am afraid I 
will have to refer you to the State Department. 

Mr. Fioop. Then let us leave it off the record. 

Admiral Burke. Because the national policy so far as international 
relations are concerned is their business and not ours. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. Let us leave it off the record so that we can hear 
the reason. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FREE USE OF THE GULF OF AQABA 


Mr. Froop. Let us get back to the State Department again. That 
intrigues me. You have seen Mr. Dulles’ statement within the past 
24 hours with reference to the Gulf of Aqaba and the Israeli problem. 
It isall mixed up. Everybody is in trouble. 

Did the Secretary of State consult you as Chief of Naval Operations 
before he told the Israeli that he was going to issue a statement that 
the United States of America is in favor of freedom of the seas in 
the Gulf of Aqaba and the Persian Gulf and I suppose the Indian 
Ocean? He had to be in the three of them or the gulf would not be 
any good. So he is in favor of freedom of the seas in the Indian Ocean, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Gulf of Aqaba. He is going to make that 
statement if the Israeli pull out and if the Egyptians do not keep it 
open then he is going to do something about it. Obviously he would 
have to begin with the Navy, I think. 

Were you consulted ? 

Admiral Burke. It has been a policy of this country for genera- 
tions, on freedom of the seas and the 3-mile limit. That has been our 
national policy for I think forever. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you suggesting that the Secretary was merely 
redundant ? 

Admiral Burke. I am suggesting he knew that was the national 
policy. Iamsure he discussed this with the Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral Burke. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Fioop. But the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not, 
obviously, consult the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Admiral Burke. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has 
consulted not only with me but with the rest of the chiefs often enough 
on such subjects to know what opinion we would give. Besides that, 
I was probably up here and not available if he did call. But he did 
not call. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a great way to run a railroad. That was a 
tough point. That was a delicate 5 minutes before he made the 
statement. At least I think so, and the world is hanging with its bated 
breath now at 3 o’clock to see what the Israeli will say. Now. And 
it was done that casually? All right. 
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Admiral Burke. I do not imagine it was very casual, sir. 

Mr. Foon. If what you say is true, I think it was. You do not 
have to say anything. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Now suppose all those things did happen and the 
Israeli tell them, “No dice; we will not pull « out.” And we have the 
situation? Or suppose they s say “yes,” and the Egyptians refuse to 
go along? That obviously would be a 6th Fleet show. Suppose Dulles 
did call on you to back up his word. What would you do about it with 
your 2 carriers and the 6th Fleet, besides landing General Pate’s 
marines by helicopter, 1 battalion? What would you do about it? 
How would you enforce freedom of the seas in the Gulf of Aqaba if you 
had to doit? You know where the gulf is, and so do I. What in the 
world would you do about it? You do not have any in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Admiral Burke. I would like to have this off the record, too. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


KIPLINGER REPORT ON THE BUDGET 


Mr. Fioop. I have before me an issue of February 2, 1957, of the 
Kiplinger Report, or whatever they call it, and this deals with the 
budget and defense. 

They say that the Government budget of $72 billion is taken 
from the people in taxes, Mr. Chairman, spent by the Government on 
their behalf, and is not available for their own spending, with the 
take rising, which amazes some people. They say that most of it 
goes for defense or for the aftermath of past war, and the trend is up- 
ward even during peacetime, with no effective check for no one dares 
to say how much is enough or how much may be too much. They say 
that every armed service grabs and makes the best possible case for 
itself and that there is rivalry, duplication, overlapping, and many 
nonessential projects. 

They go on to say that Congress does not restrain, for even it has 
its pets, and is not geared to penetrate deep down into the billions 
to judge them and check them, and that the President does not, 
either, for it is too complex even for a military man. 

They s say that now many industries are eying defense as a “gravy 
train,” for the big money in contracts, for big « companies, with sub- 
contracts to small « companies. They think th: at now there is high pres- 
sure by business, with entrenched vested interest, to get more ap- 
propriated and more spent, and that this is natural and understand- 
able, yet the overall fact must be faced that the pressure is over- 
whelming and that it is always in the one direction, upward, and 
that it means tremendous taxes on all the people for things that are 
essentially nonproductive. 

They say that defense is practically out of control, and the Govern- 
ment is not its master, but it is the master of Government with 
powerful private interests back of it, which is a very dangerous situa- 
tion, sneaking up on our Gover nment and our ec onomy and our public 
thinking almost unnoticed, so to be aware of it and think what to do 
about it. 
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That is quite a statement from Mr. Kiplinger, of all people. 
Mr. Surprrarp. May [ ask the gentleman a question at that poit? 
Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. What are his military qualifications ? 

Mr. Fioop. Much less than mine. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you. 

Mr. Foon. I have this in mind: We have had Mr. Humphrey here, 
and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and we have insisted 
upon an examination of this problem, and Mr. Humphrey told us 
that he could not tell us 1 line item or 1 dollar to touch. I do not 
think that is true. I think Mr. Humphrey could sit down and in 1 
night cut that budget $5 billion, which seems to be a sacred or magical 
number now, but that he does not dare. They will not let him. I 
think he wants to, but he does not dare. They will not let him. This 
thing is out of control for the reason that that article indicates. 


ATOMIC 





POTENTIAL OF THE MARINES 


General Pate, I think Mr. Sheppard or Mr. Sikes asked you about 
your atomic potential in the field with your line troops. 

General Parr. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You told him you had Honest John and the Corporal, I 
think. 

What about liaison with the Army people on the La Crosse? 

General Parr. We have very close liaison. 

Mr. Fioop. It would strike me the one weapon you should have, of 
all things, is La Crosse. 

General Parr. We have very close liaison with them, sir, at all times. 

Mr. Froop. Have you used La Crosse? 

General Pare. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Froop. Have they used it? 

General Parr. I am not sure just what they have done with it. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you not think you should know in detail ¢ 

General Parr. We are getting into it all the time. We are getting 
reports frequently. I actually have not heard of one lately. 

Mr. Froop. I am criticizing you. It would occur to me if there is 
one weapon with A-potential in the arsenal about which I have heard 
vou need, I cannot think of any outfit that should know more about it 
or should have it more than the Able Company, ist Regiment, 1st 
Marine Division. 

General Pare. We do not have them yet. 

Mr. Fioop. When is the Army going to put them in the field with 
troops ¢ 

General Pare. I honestly do not know when. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not think you should know ¢ 

General Pare. I have no interest in when the Army puts them in. 
I am trying to run the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Froop. I have to trust the Army as the agent, but I am sug- 
gesting they have something there which you seem to think they 
have, and do you not think it would be to the best interest of the 
Marine Corps if you should have what your opposite number has. 

General Parr. I do, and I am sure we will get them just as soon as 
the Army. 
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Mr. Fioop. Why do you not have them now? 

General Pars. It is probably not ready. That is the only answer 
I can give. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not know ? 

General Pare. No; I do not. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not think you should know ? 

General Pars. I have people working with me who keep up with 
that. I trust my people. I have Colonel Walton working on that. 

Mr. Foon. Is he here? 

General Patr. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Warton. I am Colonel Walton, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know? 

Colonel Watron. Yes, sir; I do know. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. 

Colonel Watton. The availability promised by the activity, the 
United States Army. We have had a project officer on this project 
ever since its inception 31% years ago. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad to hear it. Whatever they get, you will get 
as soon as they get it? 

Colonel Watton. Yes, sir; we have been promised that. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. That satisfies me. 


ITALIAN NAVY 


Admiral, there is not much of an Italian Navy any more; is there? 
I am thinking now of the Mediterranean. I am thinking of NATO. 
I am thinking of what we set up at Naples. There was Sherman— 
and who was the fellow who died ? 

Admiral Burke. Sherman. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the Italian Navy in the Mediterranean? 

Admiral Burke. Well, the Italians have very good minesweeping 
capability. They also have some good antisubmarine capability. 
They have several cruisers. They have a small navy, but it 1s pretty 
efficient. 

Mr. Frioop. What do you propose to do with them, even at the 
NATO level, or as far as you are concerned as the Chief of our 
Navy? What do you want from the Italians? They have an an- 
cient tradition of the Mediterranean. They are good sailors. At 
one time they had a good navy. Should we abandon that tradition 
and that potential ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. They will contribute quite a bit. The 
first thing they have to do is for defense, the minesweeping and anti- 
submarine warfare within their own territorial waters. They will 
have enough left over so that they can add, I think significantly, to 
the convoy escorts, particularly the convoys from North Africa to 
Italy. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of a navy will it be? Is ita World War II 
navy ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Against World War IV submarines? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. They have some good antisubmarine 
equipment; small ships, but they are good. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to be assured on this. 

Admiral Burke. They have some minesweepers. 
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Mr. Frioop. What I am concerned about in this whole business is 
this: It is a great Army, a great Navy, and a great Air Force. We 
are wonderful—and we are. We are talking about NATO and our 
allies and all these auxiliary people. What war are we fighting with 
them? What good will they be? 

Admiral Burke. They will be of considerable value, sir. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

Admiral Burxe. They will have modern antisubmarine equipment 
and they will be good. 

Mr. Froop. In other wor ‘ds, you propose to make the best modern po- 
tential out of the Italians in the Mediterranean that the circumstances 
and money will permit. 

Admiral Burke. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. Modern? Next war? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


FRENCH NAVY 


Mr. FiLoop. What about the French in the Mediterranean and along 
the Atlantic? 

Admiral Burke. The French have built quite a few new ships, small 
ships. Again, they are good. They are not as good as ours, but they 
are good. 

Mr. Froop. Will you help them? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you working with them? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We are helping them. We are helping 
them with both antisubmarine equipment and with minesweepers. 

Mr. Fioop. Has the French Navy gotten over that North African 
business, so far as we are concerned, and the British # 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fxioop. Keeping that in mind, do you think that under all the 
circumstances this Navy of yours is prepared to work with the French 
Navy as far as dollars and liaison will permit to be sure that the 
French Navy will be an auxiliary force in a modern war? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have a good many exercises with 
the Italians, Greeks, Turks, French, and all those nations which are 
bordering the Mediterranean. We have a lot of exercises with them. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. I am talking about hardware. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Their hardware, although it is not as 
good as ours in some instances, is still pretty good. They contribute 
significantly, for example, for submarines oper ating against our forces, 
and their antisubmarine people operate against our submarines so 
that we get that information. Then we all operate together. 

Mr. Froop. This is the best the circumstances will permit as we are 
now going? 

Admiral Burke. Within the dollars; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. We cannot do any more ‘than we are doing under all 
circumstances ? 

Admiral Burke. Not without spending more dollars. 

Mr. Froop. What about the Japanese? 

Admiral Burke. This should be off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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JAPANESE NAVY 








Mr. Fioop. We do not have any Japanese Navy. There is nothing 
in the Pacific but us. 

Admiral Burke. They have staited to build a very small one, but 
essentially there is nothing the Japanese Navy can do now or will ba 
able to do within a period of about 3 years which will assist much on 
the high seas. The only navy that can do any significant work on the 
high seas of the Pacific is our own Navy. 









GERMAN NAVY 









Mr. Froop. What about the German’s modern hardware? How 
much will you give those fellows and why now in 1957 with a German 
general in charge of the central land defenses for NATO, why are 
we still dragging our heels under the treaty as far as you are cone erned 
and not giving ‘the Germans a navy to bottle up the Baltic and the 
North S 
eco, Burke. This should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 













UNITED STATES SUBMARINE OPERATIONS 








Mr. Fioop. Tell us something about our submarine operations. We 
have talked about the Russians, about carriers, and our major weapon. 
What about our submarine operations? 

Admiral Burke, Our submarines have two major purposes now, 
and we are designing our submarines for these two major purposes. 
They have a lot of secondary missions, too. 

These are the two major ones. First a killer submarine, which is a 
submarine that has the capability of detecting another submarine at 
long range, identifying that submarine, and killing it if it is an enemy. 
One of the submarines in this shipbuilding bill is that type of a 
submarine. 

The other great mission submarines will be able to perform is as a 
guided-missile submarine. 

Mr. Fioop, Do we have one guided-missile submarine? 

Admiral Burke. Two. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they operational ? 

Admiral] Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Froop. What are the Albacores? 

Admiral Burke. The Albacore is a new type of hull. All these 
submarines in this program have the Albacore-type hull. 

Mr. Fioop. The nuclear submarines will have it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I would like you to have the record show that we are 
not abandoning our great submarine arm, which was one of our great 
weapons in the Pac ific duri ing the war, and that we consider ourselves 
second to none operationally in underwater warfare, except we do 
not have as many as the Russians, but all we will give them is numbers, 
is that right ? 

Admiral Burxr. That is right. Weare sure we are better operators 
than they are. 
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Mr. Froop. I would like to see the Navy talk about something else 
besides these carriers. There is more to this Navy than carriers and 
aircraft. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We have a punch in 2 or 3 hands. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What about atomic heads for torpedoes, mines, depth 
charges, from submarines or from surface craft ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF IRBM BY MARINES 


Mr. Fioop. General Pate, this will interest you. You take the 
Marines. They are the great naval-land weapon. You get them on 
and there they are. 

Now is there any kind of thinking at all, any engineering operation, 
any kind of planning to have the Marines when they land set up 
IRBM launching sites in enemy territory? Do you propose to use 
the bluejackets or the Marines to man IRBM launching sites? 

I am afraid that the enemy is going to zero in on all our continental 
peripheral launching sites up to 1,500 miles. You have to have 
overseas launching bases for IRBM’s, and if you do not have launching 
sites in friendly territory you cannot launch the IRBM, and it is 
no good. 

lf the enemy zeros in—and he will—on our airfields, and that is 
one of our points in support of the carriers, and our IRBM launching 
sites—and he will—he cannot get them all, but he will get a lot of 
them, and in direet ratio to his effort and his success ours is lessened. 

Is there any planning to have General Pate pick up an IRBM 
launcher and run on somebody’s island with it ? 

Admiral Burke. This should be off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Maybe we will get back at you tomorrow. You told 
Mr. Sheppard yesterday that an atom bomb dropped from the air— 
you were talking about A-bombs and a missile with an A-head, and 
you were saying that the missile—I was just wondering how a missile 
with an A-head would be more selective than a missile with an A-head 
dropped from an aircraft. How would there be any greater sense of 
selectivity? You were talking about picking out targets that you 
would not want to destroy certain targets and you would others. 
You said that there would be no sense of selection with an A-bomb 
from an aircraft but there would be from a guided missile. I was 
wondering whether there would be any difference. 

Admiral Burke. I do not quite get what you mean. Perhaps this 
is it: That our targets for missiles, our surface targets for missiles 
will largely be naval installations on the beach such as submarine pens, 
shipbuilding yards, those things. They will be fixed. We will know 
the location of those. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. If somebody wants to fire a missile against the 
fleet, before that missile is fired they have to know fairly closely the 
location of the fleet. They cannot just fire the missile and say, “Go 
out and find an enemy ship and sink it.” 

88601—57—pt. 1——-49 
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DECONTAMINATION OF SHIPS 


Mr: Froop. Are you using seawater for A and B decontamination ? 

Admiral Burke. Seawater is the best decontaminant. 

Mr. Fioop. Atomic and bacteriological ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Froop, You seal them up and use seawater. Is that opera- 
tional all over ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It sounds interesting, nothing better than just plain 
water, no chemicals. 

Admiral Burke. Lots of times simple things are better. We tried 
chemicals and seawater is better. 


POSSIBILITY OF BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Fioop. I have this one final observation. After all this talk 
about the budget and after your insistance that the uniformed and 
civil echelons with the Department of Defense—we had the Army last 
week and they said the same thing, now the Navy and I am sure the 
Air Force people will be even more emphatic—that here is a tight 
budget, that you cannot cut it in any way, this is a minimum budget. 
That is the phrase we get, a minimum budget, a good, minimum, tight 
budget. 

The inference is that this should not be touched, this should not be 
damaged, because if we do we are rocking the boat. Therefore, Con- 
gress, you have a duty to cut this budget. Since we cannot help you, 
the blood be upon your heads if you do. 

Since we are civilians we are flying in the face of the gods if we touch 
your budget. Isthat not it? 

Admiral Burke. I would not put it in quite those words, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I put it that way deliberately- 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. But what has happened to this budget 
is this. I know our Navy budget has been reviewed more than any 
other budget we have ever submitted. 

Mr. Fioop. You said that a dozen times. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. It has been reviewed a lot more times 
than that, sir. If anybody in the Department of Defense or in the 
Bureau of the Budget or in our own shop knew of any soft spots, they 
would have taken them out. 

Mr. Fioop. You have brought me a sacred cow: I am a lawyer. 
You are the Chief of Staff. If I touch this, I ought to have my head 
examined. Isthat not where I am? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. Where am I? 

Admiral Burke. These budgets have been examined by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, whoch was established primarily for that purpose. 
Tn the old days before there was a Department of Defense the details 
of the budgets, I understand, were presented to Congress in the utmost 
detail, it took a long time. 

One of the reasons the Department of Defense was established was 
to make sure it was reviewed before it got to Congress and this budget 
has been given such a review. 
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Mr. Fioop. I know you have done everything you are supposed to do 
downtown and have complied with all the laws and what not. You 
have come up here and made these very interesting and very sincere 
presentations: And it is a good show. ‘But you have raised a quaran- 
tine flag at your crossarm. If I touch you, I am in trouble. 

Admiral Burke. Let’s take any area, ‘let’s take aircraft. Supposing 
you want to cut aircraft. It is going to be very difficult to do, it is 
true. We have 1,220 aircraft in this program. We had some more 
before it started and it was cut down, down, down to the ver y minimun 
that we thought workable. 

Mr, Fxoop. If there is going to be any cutting do you not think 
you should do it instead of Flood ? 

Admiral Burke. I think we have. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is the end of the story, you say. You have, 
Allright. 

Mr. Crrarrman. I only hope that when we talk about cuts and you 
spoke about a billion dollars in round numbers, hypothetically 

Mr. Manon. That is the smallest denominator. 

Mr. FLoop. You said suppose we cut the Navy a billion and the Air 
Force a billion and the Army a billion. I hope it is not the same as 
the old story about the rabbit and horse stew in equal parts because 
cutting the Air Force a billion and the Army a billion is the same as 
the rabbit and the horse. 

Mr. Manon. Perhaps we should consider the desirability of cutting 
or raising the Air Force budget by $2 billion. 

Mr. Froop. There would be a ratio among the three Services. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know that there should be a ratio, but we 
should have something to evaluate. 

Mr. Froop. Thank you. 

Mr. SHepparp, I have a question. With due respect to my friend, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I do not accept his definition as 
being the literal obligation of the Congress as he put it in the record. 
I do not believe it was his intention. 

Mr. Fioop. What was that? 

Mr. Suepparp. As it was expressed in the record at that time 
so to speak—it is the duty of this committee to cut this budget, that 
they have drawn a barrier that was insurmountable. That is my 
understanding of your remarks. I interpret my duty, after the testi- 
mony is pr esented to reduce the budget if I do not approve or increase 
it if the testimony indicates it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a proper statement. 

Mr. Suepparn. I do not accept any mandatory concept from the 
Bureau of the Budget or from the Secretary of the Treasury or 
anvbodvy else as an individual. 

Mr. Foon. I agree. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


Mr. Wieeiesworrn. I have just 2 or 3 questions, Mr. Chairman. 





COORDINATION AT JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF LEVEL 


Mr. Secretary, we have had a lot of talk about coordination at the 
level of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I think we all appreciate the vital 
importance of that coordination and the shortcomings that have 
existed in the past. 
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Am I correct that in your opinion that coordination has improved? 

Secretary THomas. I think it has improved. I think it is very good 
as a matter of fact. I think there are many problems that come up 
before the Joint Chiefs of Staff that are difficult problems and not 
easy of resolution, but I think it is well coordinated. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. In your 714 years of experience in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and in the Navy Department has there been any time 
at which that coordination was better, in your opinion, than it is at 
this time? 

Secretary Tuomas. I have never seen it as good. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. We have talked also about the inclusion of the 
carrier in the 1958 program. I understand from what has been said 
that the Joint Chiefs as such do not pass on the type of carrier or 
upon the type of weapons that go on the carrier. 

However, am I correct that they do in fact approve the figure of 15 
as the number of carriers that shall be thoinded in our Armed Forces 
and that were it not for their approval this carrier would not be before 
us in the budget today? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. The Joint Chiefs have never 
passed upon individual weapons. I do not see how they ever could. 
But they do establish the force levels both as to personnel and, in this 
case, as to carriers. They established at one time 12 carriers and 
later on 15 carriers. They do establish the force levels as related to 
carriers. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. It follows, does it not, that if they had not 
approved the figure 15, we would not have this request for the carrier 
before us at this time? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 


BUDGET FORMULATION 


Mr. WicerteswortH. Now there was also some reference to your 
original so-called flash budget as compared with the budget which 
is now before us. My understanding is that the original so-called 
flash budget compiled by all the bureaus of the Navy Department was 
reduced about half a billion dollars before it left your office to go to 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and that it was reduced about 
a billion dollars more there, so that the total reduction is about $1.5 
billion as we consider it today. 

Secretary THomas. That is correct, from the original. 

Mr. WiccireswortH. I believe you said that this reduction is the 
minimum reduction in your experience in respect to Navy budgets. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, percentagewise it is. The budget I took 
down to the Department of Defense, the first budget, was $11,933 
million. That was the one that was reduced to $10,942 million. That 
was a reduction of 8.3 percent. 

The budgets before have been reduced, the same type of budgets, on 
an average of about 14 percent since the Korean war. During the 
Korean war they were reduced from 32 to 41 percent. Therefore, 
this budget has had the smallest reduction I have seen. 
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PAST BUDGETS 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. I would like the record to show Mr. Chairman, 
that I have a table which shows that for the period of 8 fiscal years, 
1950. to 1957, inclusive, there was a reduction effected between the 
original requests of the three services and the budget actually pre- 
sented to the Congress of $104,201 million, and that the reduction 
after being considered by Congress for those 8 years aggregated $115,- 
655 million, which is an average reduction of about $13 billion per 
year before the budget reached the Congress and an average reduction 
of about $14.3 billion per year, including the action taken by the 
Congress. 


Mr. Suepparp. That should be a part of the record. There is no 
objection to that. 


SIDEWINDER 


Mr. Wicctesworru. I have been asked to ask you one other ques- 
tion. That is in reference to the Sidewinder and the basis on which it 
homes. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is classified. 

Mr. Wicerieswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiacteswortnu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Scrivner. 


SUBSTITUTION OF ATOMIC-POWERED CARRIER FOR CONVENTIONAL CARRIER 
IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, I read with a great deal of interest 
and listened to your statement on carriers and on the A-carrier. You 
did a good job of selling the A-carrier. I do not agree with the 
economy end of it because atomic power is the most expensive power 
we can possibly produce today. 

How far along are you on construction of the carrier we authorized 
last year? 

Secretary Tuomas. On that one authorized last year the keel has 
not been laid yet. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it has, you have been working faster than usual. 

Secretary THomas. Can Admiral Mumma answer that? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Admiral Mumma. The carrier authorized to New York last year, 
the keel has not yet been laid. The one authorized the year before 
was laid in December at Camden, N. J. The plans are almost 
completed. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I figured. If the A-carrier is so much 
superior to an oil-burning carrier, why would it not be worthwhile 
just to forget the oil-burning carrier authorized last year and start 
it as an A-carrier? When you get the second 1, you have 2 of them 
instead of just 1. You have stressed the idea that the other carriers, 
even though the designs are just coming off the boards, are obsolete. 

I should think you would want the very best you can get. If I 
were Secretary of the Navy or Chief of Staff for the Navy, I would 
rather wait a year and have another atomic carrier than one of the 
others. 








Secretary Tuomas. We have gone into that and studied it from 
the cost angle and every other angle. First you could not use the 
carrier as of today. You would have a full year’s lag in it which 
we cannot afford. 

Mr. Scrivner. You might have two atom carriers. 

Secretary Tuomas. We cannot afford to have 1 full year’s lag in 
our aircraft-carrier program. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would be willing to take it—if it is as much better, 
as you have sold us on its being, that is. 

Admiral Burke. It is a better carrier but we have to balance this 
thing again on immediate readiness, on readiness and on future 
capability. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am talking about now, future 
capability. , 

Admiral Burke. We have to have a balance. Supposing we did 
redesign this carrier, There would be a long delay during which 
time we would not have that carrier, a carrier, operating. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 

A nuclear powerplant is radically different in configuration and space require- 
ments from a conventional steam powerplant. These differences are repre- 
sented in the foundations required, piping arrangements, auxiliary equipment, 
control features, and provisions for adequate shielding. A nuclear propulsion 
plant cannot be made to fit in machinery spaces designed for conventional power. 

In order to fit nuclear propulsion in any ships now under construction it 
would be necessary to tear out the compartmentation of the machinery plant 
and other spaces of the ship and completely reconstruct these spaces to make 
them suitable for a nuclear powerplant. This would not only seriously delay 
completion, but would entail greatly increased cost involving the loss of a large 
amount of material and work already performed. 

The design of the sixth Forrestal class carrier is completed and construction 
will soon be started. The plans for construction are substantially complete. 
These plans would have to be completely revised, at considerable expense and 
delay, in order to incorporate a nuclear powerplant. The powerplant for this 
ship must be delivered for installation in the spring of 1958 in order to conform 
to the construction schedule. 

The shore based prototype nuclear powerplant suitable for an aircraft carrier 
will be in operation in the summer of 1958. The completion of the shipboard 
version of this powerplant is. scheduled for late 1960. These are the earliest 
dates that may be expected for the nuclear plant and are the result of expediting 
this project by every practicable means. To wait until 1960 for the delivery of 
a nuclear powerplant on the sixth Forrestal class carrier authorized in 1957 
would result in at least a 2-year delay in the completion of this ship. 


The carriers already authorized must join the fleet at the approxi- 
mate rate of one per year in order to maintain the combat. effective- 
ness of our attack carriers. Any delay or gap in this schedule would 
result in having less than the required 15 combat effective carriers 
available for an appreciable period of time. 

In summary the incorporation of nuclear propulsion plants in any 
of the Forrestal class carriers now under construction or authorized 
would be most expensive and would result in unexceptable delays in 
the completion of any of these ships. We cannot afford the delay or 
expense which would be involved in attempting to backfit any of them 
for nuclear propulsion. 

We cannot tell what is liable to happen 3 vears from now, 4 years 
from now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Nor 15 years from now or maybe 6 months from 
now. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. We have to make these plans. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Maybe you did too good a job of selling the A-carrier. 
As soon as you get through that presentation on the A-carrier, it 
just wipes out the added costs, the fuel cost. You make me feel that 
being so marvelous that I could not understand why anyone would 
want to take an old 1956 carrier when he can wait and get a 1958 
A-carrier by waiting a year. 

Secretary THomas. It would cause a time break in the program. 
We have a balanced program. 

Mr. Scrivner. We hear that. There ought to be some better de- 
scription for it. You have expressed your view on it. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, in your presentation, of course, as Mr. Flood 
pointed out, you painted a picture of this carrier being able to get 
away and move at 40 miles an hour. What are the speeds of all your 
escort vessels ? 

Secretary THomas. About the same as the carrier. The DL’s are 35. 


COST OF A TASK FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Let’s have for the record a list of every ship that 
you have in a carrier task force that we are talking about. Give me 
the total cost, armament and everything else, speed of each one of 
them, and the cost of your special weapons and the whole thing. 
Let’s see how much one of these carrier task forces will cost. 

Secretary Tuomas. The speed range of your destroyers, the DL’s 
and the carriers will run 33 to 35 knots, which is roughly 40 miles an 
hour. 

Mr. Scrivner. The submarines will be left behind, some of the tend- 
ers will be left behind. 

Secretary THomas. Tenders will not be with the task force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us a list of all vessels with the speeds. 

Secretary Tuomas. The great advantage of a task force is that you 
can tailor it to any kind of mission you want. You might have one 
carrier in it and a very small number of escort vessels. You might 
have four carriers. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think some stories show that you have a large car- 
rier, some smaller ones. 

Secretary Tuomas. It would depend on the makeup of the task 
force. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have seen figures going up to as high as 85 ships 
in a carrier task force. 

Secretary THomas. No, I have actually operated in a carrier task 
force built around four carriers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us a breakdown. It will prove interesting. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ESTIMATED COSTS OF A REPRESENTATIVE CARRIER TASK Force, 1958 


Composition.—3 attack carriers, 3 cruisers, 12 destroyers 

Speed.—Maximum speeds of units in this force range from 32 knots to 34 
knots. Maximum sustained speed of the task force would be about 30 knots, 
for a limited time. 


Initial or procurement costs 
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Annual operating and maintenance costs (excluding personnel and ammunition, 
other than authorized training allowance) 
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CAPABILITIES OF SUBMARINES 


Mr. Scrivner. Now do we have some submariners here ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wonder what they were thinking when the Secre- 
tary was giving a story about how important a submarine is. He 
just practically wiped submarines out of the picture, as useless, futile. 
You cannot get at these carriers, you cannot do a lot of things. I| 
cannot believe that. 

Captain McCain. The skipper of a submarine has certain basic 
problems. When you get into speeds in excess of 14 or 15 knots, as 
the Secretary stated, he has one periscope with one eye, and he has 
to do a Jot of fast thinking. 

Furthermore, with the speeds of torpedoes you have relative to the 
speed of the task force, it cuts down the margin of error. In other 
words you have to be very accurate. The question of coordinating 
large numbers of submarines is a problem. 

f course, the Germans tried it during World War II with wolf- 
packs. We did it ourselves in the Pacific, using submarines in num- 
bers. But at this stage of the game as far as coordination of sub- 
marines involved in numbers, you do not handle them as you do a 
flight of planes, with a wing of planes coming in making an attack on 
a specific target. The question of communications between submarines 
is very difficult. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Am I to understand now our submarines are so im- 
otent they would not be able to get a Russian cruiser or carrier? 
n other words, you could not avoid the hunter-killer team of the 

Russians, you would not be able to find the task force, you could not 
penetrate the outer patrol barrier, you could not penetrate the inner 
screen, you could not penetrate the surface screen of destroyers, and 
you cannot position your submarine in the right place to get a shot at 
this carrier, and if you did hit it, it would not do any good ? 

Captain McCarm. Mr. Scrivner, it is rough on both sides. This 
question of going to war, it is a peculiar art in itself, and it is the 
same thing about planes getting through any sort of defense and 
what not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Submarines are what I am talking about because 
that is what the Secretary says, starting on page 4, if an enemy sub- 
marine can do all these things he listed 

Captain McCarty. I can assure you the Russian submarines will 
have a very tough time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope so. 

I am putting it the other way around. I did not intend to put you 
on the spot, but Iam curious. I know that we have better submariners 
than they have. We may not have as many submarines but we have 
better men at the helm and better men in the crew, and they know 
more about it. What we have operates very well because I have seen 
some of them operate. 
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With all that added capability of ours, even though we are short in 
numbers, am I to understand now an American submarine would be 
unable to do the very things the Secretary says Russian submarines 
could not do? 

Captain McCain. First Russia does not have any carriers. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been told how many cruisers they are 
building. You would like to get a cruiser the same as a carrier. 

Captain McCarn. My personal opinion is this, sir: that our sub- 
marines would be able to do more than the Russian submarines. I 
think we are more competent. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree. 

Captain McCary. For example, during World War IT the German 
submarine was up against a lot stiffer opposition from the standpoint 
of antisubmarine warfare than were our submarines in the Pacific, 
and there was a difference in skill and understanding of the problems 
involved. I think personally the same thing is going to apply with 
Soviet Russia on this business. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do, too. 

Captain McCarn. I do not believe she is going to exhibit the skill in 
some respects that we have attributed to her sometimes. Of course, it 
is dangerous to underestimate this business, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, as I say, I did not intend to put you on 
the spot. It is just a question that arises. This thing is a two-way 
street. 

Captain McCarn. I agree. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they cannot do it, I think we are entitled to have 
some doubt about our capability, even if we are better. I cannot help 
but recall this. Maybe you can answer this question. 


RUSSIAN SUBMARINES DURING KOREAN WAR 


During all the Korean war, when we were extended nearly 10,000 
miles, made a tremendous job of logistics—I take off my hat to the 
Navy for the magnificant job they did, because you did not have as 
much as 48 hours notice you were going to be in a war. You did a 
marvelous job. But at that time Russia had not quite as many sub- 
marines as now but had quite a lot and must have had between 100 and 
125 in the Pacific waters while the Korean war was on. Yet as far as 
I have been able to find, there was not one single, solitary move made 
against our shipping by Russian submarines. Can you tell me why? 

Admiral Burke. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


PROBLEM OF LOCATING SHIPS AT SEA 


Mr. Scrivner. When I read and heard your statement on page 7 
when you said how tough it will be to find a Forrestal type carrier in 
the vast ocean wastes, I got the impression that you were talking about 
the fact that if they started searching for them, the Forrestal would 
steam right away from the entire task force and be a single vessel out 
on the great sea wastes. 

Secretary Tuomas. I have been out at sea and searched for a ship 
atsea. A sea search is deceiving. You think you can go to an object 
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where you do not have any homing device and it might be thought to 
be simple, but it is easy to get lost in a sea search. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I did not make my point clear. 

Would you have this Forrestal just zooming out and away and 
being out by itself ? 

Secretary THomas. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I am not good at semantics and do not 
understand, but you say first of all, talking about the Forrestal, that 
first of all a ship well out at sea and cruising at top speed is hard to 
to find. You did not say anything about a task force, but you were 
talking about a ship. You had just mentioned the Forrestal type 
carrier. So naturally you tie the two together and say a Forrestal 
type ship. 

Secretary Tuomas. Any ship at sea at 500 to 1,000 miles out can 
be located, but it can use up a lot of airplanes trying to locate it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Another thing is that I have sat in on quite a few 
hearings on radar and countermeasures and electronics and counter, 
counter, and all that. But if what some of the radar people tell me 
is true, I cannot quite follow you on one of your statements that after 
they locate it, then they have to determine what it is and that they 
cannot tell the difference between an island and a carrier. 

Secretary Tuomas. Most of them could not. If they were going 
to search at sea for a long distance, they might pick up a lot of 
different 

Mr. Scrivner. They will pick up clutter. 

Secretary THomas. They would have to investigate to see what it 
is. That takes a lot of gas. Not many planes have the range to do 
that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps one of the best arguments you have for a 
carrier—actually I have some misgivings—is the fact that we do 
not have to depend on agreements with any other foreign nation. If 
I were the Navy’s advocate, I would not leave that until last. That 
would be the very first argument I would put up, not the last one 
but the first one, because that is the best argument you have. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are several things I would like to ask you, 
some questions have been handed me. Who will be here on the 
Reserve activity ? 

Admiral Burxr. Admiral Holloway, sir, on Reserve forces. 








MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Scrivner. General Pate, I would assume from your statement 
that you have the very firm, fixed idea that the United States Marines 
are good troops. 

General Pate. Best. in the world, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all I wanted to know. I am not a good 
enough artist to paint this picture, however, I could not help but 
chuckle when you said that for some years the Marine Corps will have 
one foot in the water and one in the air. That I want to see. 
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General Parr. We can show it to you in some of our maneuvers, sir. 
‘1 J 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller. 


Mr. Mier. I will ask a few questions. 





NUMBER OF RUSSIAN SUBMARINES 


























Mr. Secretary, we have had a very complete and interesting dis- 
cussion of many phases. While there are an indefinite number of 
questions I think any of us would like to ask, the Navy and the 
Marine Corps constitute one of the greatest inter ests to all Americans. 
I could sit here all day asking questions, but I do not believe it would 
be of great value to any body and would detain you a long while, 
However, I would like to have your views on several topics. 

There is a great emphasis placed in some quarters on the fact that 
we are being outbuilt numerically, at least, by the Russians in the 
submarine ¢ category. 1 think the statement has been bro ught out 
several times that at the start of World War II the Germans only 
had 57 submarines, 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. And already the Russians have 450 and are building 
fast. 

We are not attempting to keep up with the Russians in building 
submarines, are we? 

Secretary THomas. No, we would not have the same need for a 
large submarine fleet they have. 

Mr. Mirtrr. Their situation is entirely different, and our problems 
are different, are they not? Are we building enough submarines to 
meet, our needs in the overall situation, regardless of how many sub- 
marines the Russians build ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think we are, but I think Admiral Burke 
should speak to that, because he has operating responsibility. 

Mr. Minter. I am addressing you as a team. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. W e have a long-range plan of building 
submarines, of which this year’s shipbuilding plan i is an increment. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 









Rapid improvements in submarine propulsion and armament are being made. 
Our plan is to build a reasonable number of submarines each year to permit 
the incorporation of our most advanced design ideas in a progressive, economical, 
and orderly manner. All will be nuclear-powered. 

We are keeping the fleet balanced according to strategic needs. This 
is enough for that purpose. We would lke more ‘submarines , of 
course. 

ARMED SERVICE COMPARISON AS TO RUSSIA 











Mr. Mitier. This does not apply to the Navy any more than to 
the other services, but we hear a great deal in the press about com- 
parative figures. There is ate ndency to get some of our people excited 
by the fact that our potential enemies have m: iny more divisions or 
many more of this type, that type, or another type weapon. Actually, 
we are writing our own ticket; are we not? We are not letting them 
write what we will use if we go to war. 

Admiral Burke. That is absolutely « correct, sir. We are not trying 
to build the armed services in this country that match their armed 
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services. We are building armed services in this country to do a 
job—to do a job that is necessary. 

Mr. Murr. The point is, is it not, that a modern war is not like 
a football game or a game of chess where you have so many tackles 
on each side or so many pawns. We have our own concept of what 
we need to protect the country and the world. 

Siletied Donne Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirxxr. It does not make any difference to us just because the 
Russians do not build any aircraft carriers. That is no reason why 
we should not build them. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Murer. Or if they build a lot of submarine, that is no reason 
why we should build a lot of submarines. 

Admiral Burxe. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Speaking to all three of you gentlemen, as I under- 
stand it, the Navy believes it has a balanced program which you have 
presented to us as of the present time. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. And that you have the necessary tools planned in it 
to keep ahead of the game and control of the seas if need be 

Admiral Burge. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Miiter. You have implied very strongly, at least—and I am 
not talking now of dollars as much as I am of a shift in the program— 
that if the balance should be upset it might be rather serious, as every 
part of this picture is interlocked with the rest. Is that not the im- 
pression you wish to give us? 

Secretary Tuomas. We think so in this particular budget. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, if you took an aircraft carrier out of 
this picture it would be more than doing that, would it not? Would it 
not unbalance your other thinking, and might it not require an entirely 
different deck of cards if you take out the joker? 

Secretary Tuomas. We think so. We think this budget is well 
proportioned. 

GERMAN SUBMARINES SUNK 


Mr. Mirier. How many of Hitler’s submarines did we sink, or how 
many did they have? Do we have records on that? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have a complete record of their sub- 
marines. I do not know the figures, but I can supply this information 
to you. We sank somewhere in the nalighbortiood of 900 submarines, 
between 900 and 1,000 submarines. 

Mr. Mitxier. In World War IT? 

Admiral Burke. In World War IT. 

Mr. Miter. Was that all Allied Forces or just our own? 

Admiral Burke. All Allied Forces. 

Mr. Miter. Did that include the Japanese, also? 

Admiral Burke. I think they were German submarines, sir. I 
would like to supply those figures. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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(The information is as follows :) 












Enemy submarines sunk during World War I and World War IIl1—By country 


World War II: 
German 


HARBOR DEFENSE 


Mr. Mitier. Admiral, do we devote as much energy to harbor de- 
fense and all of the defensive angles for the continental United States 
as we hear about on the airbases? Do we have an outstanding program 
of close-in defense, you might say, of the American shore? 

Admiral Burke. We have a considerable harbor defense effort, sir. 
However, in the defense of the continental United States we have a 
sizable effort total; that is, we have extensions of the DEW line, the 
contiguous radar coverage for warning against air offensive opera- 
tions. We have considerable defensive capability in the detection of 
submarines. We have some effort in harbor defense, straight harbor 
defense. 
























RELATIONSHIP WITH THE COAST GUARD 





Mr. Minter. In time of peace, at the present time, or in time of cold 
war, the Coast Guard is under the Treasury Department, is it not? 

Admiral Burke. It is under the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Mitten. It is integrated into that harbor-defense program ? 
What do you in your present position have to do with the Coast 
Guard ? 

Admiral Burke. Mostly liaison. They have liaison officers. They 
have officers within the Navy Department who learn what we are do- 
ing. Their training is keyed to what we are doing so that they are 
up on our latest thinking. 

Mr. Murer. In the event or war or a declaration of an emergency, 
or whatever the procedure might be—I am not concerned with the 
legal procedure—the Coast Guard would pass under your command, 
would it not? 

Admiral Burr. Yes, sir: and they would be integrated very 
quickly. 

Mr. Mitirr. They would be absorbed just as they have been in pre- 
vious wars. Do you maintain any is of control in their training 
or roles to be assigned to them ? 

Admiral Burke. We have a voice on the roles whieh will be as- 
signed to them. We do not have a voice on their training, but the 
Coast Guard and the Navy work very closely together, and the Coast 
Guard itself trains itself to fit in with our concepts of war. They 
do that. voluntarily. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you exchange officers and have close contact at 
various levels down the line? 

Admiral Burn. Yes, sir. They have officers in the Navy Depart- 
ment, sir, all the time. 

Mr. Mitirr. And you are satisfied with their training program, 
even though it is not your responsibility ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Miter. I can understand where it might be very important. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; it is very important. They train for 
the responsibility they will have in time of war and they are pretty 
good. 

Mr. Mrirer. There is no evidence of friction ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Or lack of teamwork? 

Admiral Burke. The Coast Guard is a wonderful organization to 
work with, sir. They are fine people. 

Mr. Mitirr. From my person: al observation it seemed to me there 
was an ideal relationship between it and the Navy, but I was interested 
in getting your slant on whether or not that was a fact. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Mirirr. Mr. Chairman, I think that is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I want to inquire off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


HELPFULNESS OF PRESENTATION 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary Thomas, Secretary Franke, Admiral 
Burke, and General Pate, it has been a pleasure to have you before us. 
The Navy and the Marines have given a good account of themselves as 
always. I think we have had some very stimulating and interesting 
discussion, and I think it will be helpful from our standpoint and 
I hope from yours. 

Secretary Tomas. It will be from ours. 

Mr. Manon. You can well understand we are charged with a re- 
sponsibility that is very difficult. We are not completely sure as to 
what we should do about some of these problems. I know you find 
yourselves in the same position. We will proceed from here with 
more detail. 

I understand you are not to return to the committee tomorrow, and 
that you are not to return until requested further. 

Secretary Tuomas. But we will be available any time we are wanted. 

Mr. Manon. If there are many matters which you have not pre- 
sented which you feel in the light of the interrogation should be pre- 
sented, please do so. 

Secretary Tuomas. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Please take particular account of the transcript, which 
will be sent to you. We do not want things taken out just because 
they may appear embarrassing if they appear in the record. We 
want the truth 1, as I know you ‘do. But if there is something which 
would embarrass this country with other nations or imperil our secu- 
rity, the responsibility is yours to delete it from the record. 

Secretary Tuomas. That would be the only thing we would take out. 

Mr. Manon. There is some information we want supplied. If this 
picture changes during the hearing, since we will be working with this 
for 2 or 3 months, we would be pleased if you would inform us further. 

Secretary THomas. We would be glad to. 

Mr. Manon. I want to thank you and your associates for a very 
helpful and very interesting and forceful and able presentation. 

Secretary Tomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Parr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Froop. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Mr. Manon. I want you to understand, as I believe you do, that we 
are seriously interested in getting a clear picture of the problem of 
air transport, about which Mr. Flood has just spoken to you. It does 
seem to me we cannot get an adequate picture without the top people 
in the Navy and General Pate or “somebody from his shop here. 

General Parr. I would be happy to come, sir. 

Admiral Burke. I would be happy to come, too, sir. We will have 
an opportunity to review that before Admiral Radford presents it. 

General Parr. We can see it ourselves. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want it second hand. We would be glad to 
have Admiral Radford present it, but we would like to have some- 
body from the Navy, the Marines, and the Army sit by and say: 

“Q. K. That is our philosophy. That is what we believe.” 

General Pare. I would be glad to come. 

Mr. Fioop. He is all “hopped up” about it, and soam I. You know 
Admiral Radford. Since you fellows are all on the same team, I want 
to be sure we are. I want to make a record. I think you are all wrong 
on airlift, so let us find out. 

Secretary THomas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 
WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. THOMAS S. COMBS, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (FLEET OPERATIONS, READINESS, RESEARCH, AND 
DEVELOPMENT) 

REAR ADM. ALBERT G. MUMMA, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

REAR ADM. FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
ORDNANCE 

REAR ADM. RUFUS E. ROSE, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (FLEET OPERATIONS, READINESS, RESEARCH, AND 
DEVELOPMENT) 

REAR ADM. P. D. STROOP, DEPUTY CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
ORDNANCE 

REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 
AND DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Mr. SuHerparp. The committee will come to order. 

Admiral Combs, do you have a statement you wish to make before 
the committee ? 

Admiral Comps. I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHeEppArD. I understand your statement will include that mate- 
rial which is acceptable for the record, and it will include information 
not acceptable for the record. 

Admiral Comps. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I leave it to you to protect yourself in the matter of 
what goes on the record. If something inadvertently gets into the 
record, you may take care of it as you have done heretofore. 
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You may make your statement, and we will not interrupt you until 
you have completed it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Comes. I wish to thank you for giving me an opportunity 
to appear before this committee to present the fiscal year 1958 ship- 
building and conversion program. This program consists of the 
construction of 19 ships and the conversion of 12. 

The Navy, as a member of the Armed Forces national security 
team, must be fully capable of fulfilling its primary mission—control 
of the seas—in order that the United States and her allies may sur- 
vive. As you know, we have security treaties with 42 other nations. 
As a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization we are com- 
mitted to provide military assistance in the area of the world bordering 
the Atlantic Ocean and Mediterranean Sea. The Rio Pact confirms 
our intentions to provide military assistance, if needed, to Mexico and 
the Central and South Americas. In the Pacific we have similar 
commitments in Southeast Asia in the SEATO and ANZUS Pacts 
in addition to our responsibilities for the security of Taiwan, Korea, 
the Philippines, and Japan. Our plans for the security of the Mid- 
dle East further extend this oceanic coalition. We realize that the 
security of the other nations of the free world and our own are very 
closely intertwined. 

In addition, today, with the many new technological and scientific 
advances, we find that this country needs many raw materials for our 
industrial machine which must be carried by our merchant fleet from 
many areas of the world. This can only be assured if we maintain 
control of the seas. 

From all indications, the unrest and tensions prevalent in the 
world today will continue for many years. Our Navy must there- 
fore be prepared to continue in its role as a stabilizing influence in 
troubled areas and also be ready to apply the degree of force necessary 
to protect our national interests and the security of nations who de- 
pend upon the United States for military assistance. 

It is significant to note that in every military action in which the 
United States has been involved in the last 10 years the Navy has been 
directly involved. Frequently only the Navy was involved. In all 
cases the Navy had to take action quickly with the resources it actu- 
ally had on hand. This is as it should be, but it points up the need 
for us to insure that our Navy is capable of fulfilling successfully its 
many assignments. 

The Navy must remain ready for any future developments. We 
must be prepared for big or little wars, conventional or atomic, of 
short or of long duration. 

In order to maintain an adequate state of readiness, we must keep 
a proper balance of naval forces, consisting of carrier striking forces, 
antisubmarine forces, mine warfare forces, amphibious forces, combat 
support forces, and air defense forces. 

Ve must also provide for the continental defense in our contiguous 
air warning line and in the seaward extension of the distant early 
warning line. 

I would like to discuss briefly the forces for which ships are included 
in this program. 
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CARRIER STRIKING FORCES 


The striking power of our modern aircraft carriers is the heart of 
the Navy’s offensive strength. 

Our carrier task forces, supported by mobile logistic support forces, 
can strike and restrike the enemy repeatedly over an indefinite period 
of time. With the capability of moving over 700 miles a day, they 
can select their own launching sites at will. Not knowing where the 

task forces may strike next compels the enemy to overextend his pro- 
tective forces and thus give us an added advantage. Our carrier task 
forces are elusive targets. They have their own built-in defense al- 
ways with them. In times of tension, short of conflict, a carrier task 
force is an impressive envoy, visible and convincing evidence of the 
power of the United States and its concern with affairs throughout the 
free world. 

ANTISUBMARINE FORCES 


You have already heard from Admiral Burke of the extent of the 
present Soviet submarine threat. These submarines can attack our 
merchant shipping, our naval forces at sea, and certainly in the near 
future will be able to launch guided missiles against our overseas 
installations and our own country. The number of enemy submarines 
is large, and we believe that the Russians are capable seamen. 

Antisubmarine warfare is therefore of primary concern to the Navy. 
Almost every combatant ship and weapon the Navy has—or has under 
development—is designed to play some part in antisubmarine warfare. 
The offensive strength of our attack carriers, for example, is an in- 
tegral and indispensable part of our overall antisubmarine warfare 
capability. Enemy submarines must be located and destroyed wher- 
ever they happen to be, at sea or in port. 

Antisubmarine warfare requires the coordinated effort of surface 
ships, aircraft, and submarines. For this reason, you will see in this 
program new destroy ers and frigates, with the most advanced sonars 
and antisubmarine weapons. This equipment is also being fitted 
into the guided missile cruiser conversions. A submarine especially 
designed as an antisubmarine submarine is included in this pregram. 
Throughout all our programs the electronics equipment necessary for 
detection of submarines and coordination of attack is being empha- 
sized. 

AMPHIBIOUS FORCES 


The Navy and our mobile landing force, the Marines, must be pre- 
pared to take any action required in limited wars to prevent them 
from spreading. We must also be prepared for a full-scale war if it 
comes. 

New weapons, such as guided missiles, jet aircraft, and atomic 
bombs, have brought about changes in the methods and techniques 
used in amphibious operations. The World War IT methods of 
landing the first assault waves by boat is too slow and the concentra- 
tions of ships, men, and equipment in the beach area, common in 
World War II, would provide an unacceptable target for atomic 
weapons. 

The Navy and Marine Corps, working in partnership, have devel- 
oped the vertical envelopment assault concept. This concept, which 
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will be described in more detail later, will permit the landing of troops 
from well dispersed ships about 50 miles at sea over any type of 
beach—by means of helicopters. 


COMBAT SUPPORT FORCES 


In order that our naval forces may remain mobile, flexible, and sel f- 
sustaining for long periods of time, we need support ships such as 
ammunition and provision ships, and tankers for refueling. 

In order that replenishment may proceed rapidly and also to mini- 
mize the danger of submarine attack, replenishment ships are needed 
with high speed and a capability of fast replenishment. Because of 
the greater urgency of building other types, no tankers, ammunition 
ships, or similar types are included in the 1958 program. Such ships 
will have to be included in later programs. There is, however, in- 
cluded in this program the conversion of an escort aircraft carrier for 
use as a seaplane tender. It is designed as an integral part of our 
ag ine weapon systems to replenish and repair seaplanes inclidin 
the P6M—the Seamaster. 


ATR DEFENSE FORCES 


We maintain an early warning line off our coasts as part of the 
continental air-defense system. This line is manned with converted 
Liberty ships, equipped with long-range radar and air-control facili- 
ties. These ships also have long-range communications equipment 
designed to alert our continental defense complex. 

In fleet air defense and protection of shipping against air attacks, 
we have some serious problems. Conversion from guns to guided 
missiles is urgent because guns are incapable of shooting down modern 
high-performance aircraft. 

With proper balance of the forces discussed briefly above, the 
Navy’s offensive strength can be uniquely tailored to meet the require- 
ments of any type war. This balance is essential to the successful per- 
formance of all naval tasks, in cold war, in limited war, or in all-out 
nuclear war. 

I know that all of you ee. the need for a strong military 
posture, but you as w ell as I and the others ec losely connected with our 
budget request are also concerned that money expended for defense 
purposes must be spent wisely. Expenditures for military forces 
must not be allowed to become unduly burdensome on our Nation’s 
economy. Weare particularly conscious that, considering the fact that 
a ship requires 2 to 414 years in building, and will be in use 15 to 30 
years, we must build our ships only after the most exhaustive design 
study and with a positive conviction for the necessity for that ship. 
This is particularly true in this transition period from steam to nuclear 
power and from guns to missiles, and in the many other changes of 
equipment and techniques necessary to enable our Navy to combat 
the increasing threats to our control of the seas. 

In this connection, I would like to describe briefly the formulation of 
our shipbuilding program. 

In 1954 the Chief of Naval Operations appointed a special commit- 
tee composed of senior flag officers to study the strategic implications 
of the future and to make recommendations covering our requirements 
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for ships and weapons over the next 15 years. I was chairman of 
this committee, the report of which was completed in December 1955. 

This report included a recommendation for a long-range shipbuild- 
ing and conversion program designed to give us, by 1970, the size and 
kind of Navy tailored to meet future requirements as we could foresee 
them, under a reasonable budget. 

In accordance with the recommendations of this committee, we now 
have a study group in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 
known as the long-range objectives group. Together with the respon- 
sibility of making other long-range studies, they have the task of re- 
viewing the report of this special committee in the light of changing 
conditions and revising it, as necessary, to keep it up to date. 

We have also what is known as the Standing Committee, Shipbuild- 
ing and Conversion. My assistant, Read Ac Imiral Rose is presently 
the chairman of this committee. It is composed of various flag officers 
such as the heads of the air, surface, and undersea warfare divisions 
and others responsible for certain areas of fleet readiness and planning. 

The chiefs of bureaus and their representatives continuously advise 
this committee on technical capabilities and future trends in scientific 
progress. 

This standing committee, as its name implies, meets frequently and 
is responsible for formul: ating a 5-year, as well as an annual shipbuild- 
ing and conversion program. In is deliberations, this committee 
wives careful consideration to the guidance available from the long- 
vange plan, the various studies submitted and recommendations from 
fleet commanders and the deputy chiefs of naval operations. 

After this Standing Committee for Shipbuilding and Conversion 
has completed its study and deliberations and has submitted the pro- 
gram, it is critically examined by the Chief of Naval Operations Ad- 

ey: Board, composed of the de »puty chiefs of naval oper ations and 
the Chief of Staff of the Marine C orps, insofar as it concerns the 
marines. If it appears sound and it is in consonance with other re- 
quirements, it then becomes a part of the overall budget request ; if not, 
it is revised as deemed necessary. 

The Commandant of the Marine Corps and the Chief of Naval 
Operations evaluate it further, as does the Secretary of the Navy. 
The entire process of formulating an annual shipbuilding and con- 
version program requires 18 months of careful study. 

We are presenting here a good overall program, and one that will 
stand up under the most careful examination. 

This program includes the construction of 19 ships, large and small, 
together with the conversion of 5 existing naval ships: the acquisi- 
tion and conversion of 3 Victory-class and 4 Liberty-class merchant 
ships. The authority to commence design and advance procurement 
of certain long lead-time items for ships planned for the fiscal year 
1959 program are also included. 

ait would like to describe briefly the various types of ships included 

) this program. 

NEW CONSTRUCTION SHIPS 


1 CVA (N) (NUCLEAR POWERED ATTACK ATRCRAFT CARRIER) 


This is the most important ship of the program. The sum of $22 
| 


million was authorized in the fiscal year 1957 program for long lead- 
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time items for this ship. Under previous programs you have author- 
ized six of the Forrestal-class carriers. In addition to these, our long- 
range building program includes five additional nuclear-propelled 
aircraft carriers in subsequent yearly programs. ‘These 12 ships, with 
the 3 Midway-class carriers, will give a total of 15 attack carriers by 
1965 with the capability of handling the aircraft of that era. 

I would like to summarize the “advantages of this carrier over 
steam-propelled carriers. In addition to virtually unlimited cruisin 
radius, its maximum speed is available continuously on a musheined 
basis rather than for a few days, as in the conventionally powered 
ships. Being nuclear powered, the tankage space normally used for 
the ship’s own propulsive fuel is available to v: astly increase the 
amount of fuel carried for aircraft or accompanying escorts, thereby 
increasing the time which a task force, which includes one of these 
ships, can maintain continuous strike operations. 

A major consideration dictating the development of the nuclear- 
powered carrier is the elimination of stack gases. This abolishes a 
source of considerable hazard to the ship, because fragment or blast 
penetration of the uptakes in battle could force evacuation of adja- 
cent spaces. 

By elimination of the stacks, the “island” can be given an optimum 
configuration not practical on conventional carriers. Included ; in the 
new island, and permitted by its shape, we can install the best ship- 
board radar antenna, which will contribute to the optimum radar 
performance which new techniques permit. We expect that with this 
system we will be able to detect aircraft or missiles at greatly increased 
ranges. 

Danger from atomic fallout will be lessened because no openings 
are required for air to boilers. 

Last, but not least, it reduces our reliance on the use of black oil 
for ship’s fuel. 

This is an expensive ship, but its contribution to the Navy’s striking 
power will justify the cost many times over. 


8 DLG—(GUIDED-MISSILE FRIGATES) 


These ships will be used chiefly in our carrier task forces to destroy 
enemy air, submarine, and surface threats. 

At present we have no guided-missile frigates in the fleet. We are 
now building 10 which were authorized in the fiscal year 1956 and 
1957 programs. The first of these will be completed in late 1959. 

The frigates in this program have a full load displacement of about 
5,700 tons—about two-thirds as large as World War II antiaircraft 
cruisers—with a speed in excess of 30 knots. Their personnel com- 
plement is half that of the World War II antiaircraft cruisers. They 
will be equipped with twin Terrier launching systems both forward 
and aft. They will have a very long range detection sonar and anti- 
submarine weapon. This weapons system is expected to permit de- 
tection of submarines in time to destroy them before they are within 
their own torpedo firing range. In comparison of these weapons with 
our antiaircraft guns of World War II, their fire-control systems 
(much too slow for jet planes) and also the sonars and antisubmarine 
weapons of that era, we have made great progress. These ships will 
also have a greatly improved combat information center, and elec- 
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tronic and communication facilities, which will improve our overall 
weapon systems performance. Radars in these ships will have a 
range of about twice the range of those of World War II. Of special 
significance will be their much improved capability to control our fast 
interceptors launched from the carriers. These are the improvements 
now in sight. We intend to keep on improving. 

The features briefly described above, plus the excellent sea-keeping 
ability and the speed of these ships, give us a valuable and additional 
capability to our carrier task forces. 

The first of these ships will be completed about May 1962. The 
completion of the last one, early in 1963, will give us a total of 18 
Terrier equipped frigates. 


5 DDG-——(GUIDED-MISSILE DESTROYERS ) 


The guided-missile destroyers are used to screen task forces and 
convoys against enemy air, submarine, and surface threats. 

At present we have no guided-missile destroyers of this type in the 
fleet. We now have eight of these ships under construction which 
were included in the fiscal year 1957 program. 

These destroyers are designed to replace our World War II destroy- 
ers. The full load displacement of these ships is 4,500 tons, and they 
have a speed in excess of 30 knots. They will have two 5/54-caliber 
rapid-fire guns and will be equipped wich a twin Tartar-missile 
launcher aft. They will have the same antisubmarine-weapon system 
as the frigates. They will also have much improved radar and other 
electronic and communication equipment. These ships will have many 


uses as did the World War II destroyers they will replace, including 
various screening tasks and submarme hunter-killer missions. 

The completion of these destroyers, about December 1962, will give 
us a total of 13 of this type. 


8 88G(N)—(GUIDED-MISSILE SUBMARINE) 


These guided-missile nuclear-powered submarines are designed 
chiefly to deliver missiles against enemy land installations. 

This type submarine will be one of our most potent ships. Nuclear 
propulsion will give it the capability of lying submerged off an enemy 
shore for long periods of time, and the Regulus II missile fired from 
this ship during a brief period of surfacing will carry a powerful 
warhead hundreds of miles. These ships will also be equipped with 
long-range submarine detection sonar and four torpedo tubes. 

We have 2 new conventionally powered and 1 nuclear-powered, 
guided-missile submarine in previous programs. We also have two 
conversions of conventionally powered submarines. The completion 
of the submarines in this program, about December 1961, will there- 
fore give us 4 nuclear and 4 conventional powered, guided-missile 
submarines. 

ONE 8S (N) (NUCLEAR POWERED SUBMARINE) 


The mission of this submarine is to locate and destroy all types of 
enemy ships, particularly submarines. 

Because a submarine can operate deep below the surface, it can 
choose a depth at which the best sonar conditions prevail. 
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We have made considerable progress in the development of a long- 
range sonar system which is ideally suited for submarine use. In 
order for a submarine to take full advantage of the capabilities of this 
equipment, it must be designed for very quiet operation and its hull 
must be especially configured for its proper installation. 

We have made good progress in the design of nuclear reactors which 
permit us to build a smaller and cheaper nuclear-propelled submarine. 

The submarine in this program is designed to take advantage of 
these technological advances. It will have ‘the quietest machinery, the 
most advanced sonar, and the best configured hull for optimum sonar 
performance of any submarine yet designed. It will also have the 
smallest and cheapest nuclear-powered reactor which is practicable 
within present technical capabilities. 

With these and other new features, this submarine will provide us 

a very versatile submarine especially well suited for use against enemy 
submarines, and will make a great advance in submarine construction. 

There are a total of 15 nuclear-powered submarines programed 
through fiscal year 1957. The completion of the submarines in this 
program, about December 1961, will give us a total of 19 nuclear- 
powered submarines of all types. 


UNE LYH (AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT SHIP) 


The amphibious assault ship is designed to embark, transport, and 
land troops and their equipment by means of embarked helicopters. 

The vertical envelopment assault, developed by the Navy and 
Marine Corps, is designed to make possible amphibious assault in a 
nuclear war. This method of assault will also be more effective than 
the World War II methods of amphibious landings in a nonnuclear 
war. It provides for establishing a foothold in the enemy’s territory 
more quickly and with less likelihood of casualties and, in addition, 
permits dispersal of forces, which is essential in modern warfare. 
In the early stages of the assault it will eliminate the concentration 
of men and equipment on the beach which existed during World 
War Il. 

This assault ship will transport a battalion landing team of about 
2,000 men and their equipment and will have embarked sufficient 
helicopters so that the men and equipment can be landed from about 
50 miles at sea. This ship will have a speed in excess of 20 knots and 
the most modern facilities for handling troops and equipment from 
below decks to their points of loading into helicopters. It will carry 
20 large transport helicopters (HR2S). 

This amphibious assault-weapons system has been developed and 
tested over a period of years. The U.S. S. 7hetis Bay, which was 
converted under the fiscal year 1955 program, has enabled us to prac- 
tice and refine the techniques: of this system. 

Under the fiscal year 1957 program another escort aircraft carrier 
is being converted. This conversion will be an improvement over the 
Thetis Bay, permitting heavier helicopters, greater gasoline and cargo 

capacity, and more troop space. The next logical step is the con- 

struction of a new ship of optimum-designed ‘characteristics. This 
new ship will have adequate sustained speed and will be able to launch 
and stow existing and projected helicopters. Combat effectiveness 
will be increased in greatly speeding up the landing of troops. 

This is the first new construction ship of this type. 
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ONE CVA (ATTACK AIRCRAFT CARRIER) (CONVERSION 125A) 


Funds were appropriated in fiscal year 1957 to provide electronic 
improvements, enclosed bow and angled decks for the U. S. S. Oriskany 
and Lake Champlain. Upon further review of operational needs it 
was decided that it would be wiser to request additional funds and 
use the total amount to completely modernize the U. S. S. Oriskany 
only. This conversion consists of reinforced angled decks, optical 
landing system, steam catapults, 1 improved arresting gear, and larger 
elevators. This moder nization is necessary to provide the capability 
of operating modern aircraft from our existing carriers pending the 
completion of the new and larger Forrestal class at the rate of one 
per year. 

This carrier upon completion of modernization will see 6 or 7 years’ 
service as an attack carrier before taking its place as an antisubmarine- 

warfare carrier. 


THREE CRUISER CONVERSIONS TO GUIDED MISSILES 


These guided-missile cruisers are designed to defend naval forces, 
including fast task forces, against airborne and surface threats and 
to engage in combat operations against enemy land installations. 

The Navy has a continuing program to integrate missile cruisers 
into the fleet to replace the gun cruisers presently in service. A cruiser 
is the smallest type of ship which can effectively carry the Talos 
missile. This long-range missile will permit these ships to take over 
a portion of the defense now assigned to manned interceptors, and 
thus allow aircraft carriers to carry less fighters and more attack air- 
craft. High-performance aircraft ‘have the ability to deliver weapons 
of mass destruction against our ships at high altitudes without coming 
within the range of our antiaircraft guns; hence, the urgent need for 
ships equipped with long-, intermediate-, and short-range missiles in 
the fleet to destroy aircraft high in the air before they reach their 
bomb-release point. 

These cruiser conversions will have our most effective long-range, 
surface-to-air, missile weapons system, the Talos, with twin launchers 
both forward and aft. They will also have our short-range missile, 
the Tartar, with two twin launchers located amidships. These ships 
will also have long-range sonar and antisubmarine weapon. Weight 
compensation and space are to be reserved for the inclusion of Regulus 
Il surface-to-surface missile if later requirements so dictate. 

When operating with our carrier task forces, these ships will be par- 
ticularly useful in long-range air protection. The defense of our task 
forces is based on the defense-in-depth concept. In the case of air 
defense, when our forces are endangered by a large group of planes, 
it is expected that our interceptors will destroy many of these planes 
several hundred miles before they reach their bomb-release point. 
Many of the enemy attack planes which get through will be destroyed 
by our long-range Talos missile. Those that are not destroyed by the 
long-range missile will be destroyed by our shorter range missiles, 
Terrier and Tartar. 

At present we have no Talos-equipped ships in the fleet. The first 
will be the U. S. S. Galveston (CLG-93), which will be commissioned 
in April 1958. The completion of the last of the conversions in this 
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program, about October 1961, will give us a total of 12 cruisers equip- 
ped with missiles. These will be the new-construction atomic cruiser, 
® single-ended Talos conversions, 5 single-ended Terrior conversions, 
and 3 conversions with twin Talos launchers both forward and aft. 


ONE SEAPLANE TENDER (AV) (CONVERSION) 


This seaplane tender is to be designed to provide mobile base facili- 
ties in support of long-range, jet-powered seaplanes. This tender and 
the submarine fuel supply ship will provide the mobility and flexi- 
bility needed to fully exploit our high speed jet seaplane—Seamaster, 
This tender, an integral part of the attack seaplane weapon systems, 
can also provide support for seaplanes now in use. 

This. tender will be so equipped that one seaplane can be moored, 
fueled and rearmed on either the port or starboard side and one can 
be brought aboard over the stern for maintenance or repair. This 
mobile ce will also provide personnel replacements, supplies, and 
provisions. 

The completion of this conversion, about December 1959, will give 
us our first seaplane tender fully equipped to support the attack 


seaplane. 
FOUR OCEAN RADAR STATION SHIPS (YAGR) 


As part of our continental air defense, the Navy maintains a barrier 
patrol off our east and west coasts. These ships are conversions of 
World War II Liberty ships and are designed to provide a distant 
means to detect, report and track enemy airborne threats approaching 
from overseas routes and to control the interceptors used to destroy 
airborne threats. They will be equipped with a very long-range radar 
and long-range communication equipment. They form a vital link 
in the air warning system essential to the safety of our country. 

The completion of these conversions about August 1958 will give us 
a total of 16 ocean radar station ships. 


THREE AGS (SURVEYING SHIP) (CONVERSION) 


The survey ship is designed to conduct hydrographic surveys and 
collect other special oceanographic scientific data. 

The three conversions in this program are specifically configured 
for obtaining data in support of the intermediate range missile pro- 
gram. In order for ships at sea to direct their missiles to their targets 
with accuracy, it is necessary that the ship’s position be known aceu- 
rately at all times and under adverse as well as favorable weather 
conditions. More precise navigation systems are being developed to 
fulfill this need. For them to function more efficiently, much new 
survey data is needed. These ships are to make the precise type of 
survey required to obtain this data. The conversion consists mainly 
of installing the necessary equipment in Victory ship hulls. 

These conversions will be completed about August 1958. 

This concludes my remarks concerning the ships in the program. 

I have a brief classified statement which I would like to add off the 
record. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. You may proceed with that statement. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Admiral Comss. I would like to go back on the record. 

The grave responsibilities of this committee in dec iding on matters 
concerning our national defense is appreciated. We are also aware of 
the role our Navy must play in the defense of the United States as well 
as the military assistance we must provide for our allies. 

This is a sound program and it represents the minimum that we 
should request. It emphasizes airpower, guided missiles and anti- 
submarine warfare capabilities. Nuclear propulsion is being phased 
into the fleet where the advantages are greatest. We are developing a 
strong deterrent along with our offensive weapon systems in the 
attack carrier and guided-missile nuclear powered submarine and 
furthering a new and effective amphibious capability in the am- 
phibious assault ship. Support is given to the seaplane weapon sys- 
tems by the seaplane tender: the intermediate 1 range ballistic-missile 
program is supplied with essential information by providing the 3 
survey ships: and finally, our continental air defense will be further 
improved by the addition of the 4 ocean radar ships. 

I earnestly solicit the support of this committee in obtaining ap- 
proval of our shipbuilding and conversion program. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you, Admiral, for your statements. Both of 
them are very interesting and have covered the descriptive aspect of 
your presentation remarkably well. 

I only have a couple of brief questions because the details will be 
presented later. 


GUIDED MISSILE CONTROL MECHANISM 


It is my understanding at the present. time that in the guided-missile 
field, while we are not having extreme difficulty in getting the body 
of a missile itself, we are having an intensely difficult situation in the 
control mechanism. Is that a true analysis, is that information 
reasonably correct, or is it not / 

Admiral Stroor. I can answer that in general, sir. The guided 
head, of course, is the most technically difficult part of the missile. 
We are making very good progress, sir, and we have confidence in the 
product we are putting out now. We are getting a very satisfactory 
degree of reliability and performance. I can give you those figures off 
the record. 

Mr. SHerrarp. It is not necessary at the moment. 

What I am trying to establish here is whether or not the total 
requirement that. goes into construction of the missile is in step in 
its productivity. That is the thing I am asking. 

Admiral Srroor. The answer is “ Yes.” 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you positive of that answer? 

—s Stroop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Well, you are in a position that you ought to know. 

Admiral Srroor. These missiles are in varying degrees of de- 
velopment, sir. Terrier for instance is in the fleet. We feel that we 
are justified in putting it in the fleet, it is giving satisfactory per- 
formance. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would not anticipate your answer to be based 
upon the future, because that will take care of itself in due time. My 
inquiry was addressed to your experience to date. 

Admiral Srroorp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp. You say your mechanism and control factor is 100 
percent O. K.? 

Admiral Stroop. In the missiles which are in the fleet we are satis- 
fied with them. The new missiles which are coming along, those 
factors are still under development, sir. But we have a great deal 
of confidence in the progress that we are making and the progress we 
can foresee. 

Mr. Suerrarp. While we will have a presentation on the guided 
missile, nevertheless my question is directed here because it is opera- 
tional. 

If any idiosynchrasies developed in the missiles you presently have 
that are functioning, you would be in position to know, would you 
not ¢ 

Admiral Stroor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Your answer is definitely you are not having trouble 
in that field ? 

Admiral Stroop. I will have to qualify that, of course, by saying 
that we are having some trouble, but the missiles are opel rational 
and the degree of. performance is satisfactory. They do not all 
operate 100 “percent, sir, but the same thing is true of other types of 
ammunition. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you contemplate you will have to have later 
modification in those that are presently operational ¢ 

Admiral Stroor. The missiles which are presently operational do 
have what is called a growth program. This 1s improvements in many 
features, altitude, speed, range, and increased reliability of perform- 
ance. 

You really never get the answers to this, sir, until you get this ammu- 
nition in the fleet and start using it under operating conditions. You 
would not be doing your job if you did not improve them as you go 
along. © 

Mr. Sueprarp. I understand. 

(Disc ussion off the record.) 


RADIATION SHIELDING 


Mr. Suepparp. Do you know at this time or are you closely enough 
associated with it to know the degree radiation shielding is being 
studied ? 

Admiral Comps. I think the Chief of the Bureau of Ships, Admiral 
Mumma, could best answer that. 

Mr. Suepprarp. I would like to know what is being done in the con- 
trol factor of the radiation aspect, which I believe is one of the difficult 
things you are confronted with today because of the weight factor 
involved. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. The fundamental research is done by 
the Atomic Energy Commission in this field. We have in our Naval 
Reactors Branch direct representation, and it becomes the same group 
that works with the Atomic Energy Commission for Naval Reactors. 
So that we find that this dual persorality, availability of our per- 
sonnel, gives them immediate and very close access to the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s research. 

As a result, all of the shielding programs in this area are to some 
degree aided and directed by our own personnel and are headed in our 
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general direction of improvement. Ideally, we would like to have a 
shield that would shield against all types of radiation, gamma rays, 
electrons, neutrons, et cetera, that would weigh nothing. Obviously, 
in view of the laws of nature, it is necessary that a certain amount of 
mass be involved in any shielding and at the present time various 
improved configurations of different kinds of materials are being 
studied and being used. 

I. will say that the improvement since we first started the program 
may be as much as a factor of two. We would need and could use 
improved factors of up to four if we could get them. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And more if possible ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; we would like to get every bit of weight 
out of the shield that we could. That is one of the reasons why, as a 
matter of fact, that though initially it was felt that the reactor in the 
Sea Wolf would —— a considerable amount of improvement over 
the reactor in the Nautilus, the additional shielding that was required 
as the state of the art develope “dl negated to a large degree that advan- 
tage. So that the loss of weight in machinery, or r: ather the gain in 
weight we made in less weight in machinery was lost in weight of 
reactor shielding. 

So that now we have over the past few years concentrated on the 
water plant, pressurized water, which is requiring less shielding than 
any other type we know at the present time, because water abs« bs less 
radioactivity than any of the other coolants. 

So we attack it from both sides, not only the type of plant that re- 
quires the least amount of shielding but also attempting to improve 
the shield itself. We have no scientific breakthrough that is immedi- 
ately ahead of us unfortunately. We do not see it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But there is intensified research in that field? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. At Oak Ridge and most of the reactor 
stations of the Atomie Energy Commission installations, such as 
Argonne National Laboratory, there are efforts that are specifically 
sponsored by our own contracts. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I have been associated with your program a long 
time and consequently I do not think it is necessary, as far as I am con- 
cerned, to take up the time of the committee in going into any further 
specifics. Consequently I will turn the witnesses over to the gentle- 
man on my right. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Combs, you have given us a very interesting statement, 
one that is quite helpful to the committee. 


GUIDED-MISSILE 





RANGES 


[I would like to ask whether the development of guided missles 
for the particular ranges which vou gave us was done purposely. 

Admiral Comps. I think the ranges that we obtained were sort of a 
compromise, to get within a weight that we wanted to strike for, to 
have the proper kind of propellent and a propellent of the proper 
power to get where we wanted them to go. 

As the state of the art increases we are lengthening this range all 
along. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Srxzs. It boils down to the fact that there are limitations for 
shipboard use that are not existent for land use and you must develop 
within those limitations; is that right? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Presumably then the missiles which are developed for 
and by other services will not fit into your program for shipboard use 
because they are not bound by similar limitations. 

Admiral Comps. That is in the main correct, sir. We, of course, are 
circumscribed by our weight and size limitation on a ship. As you 
well remember, the Talos is a missile with only one station. Another 
missile which is used by another service may require a long baseline 
which we could not hope to have aboard ship. For that reason we have 
to design our own. We are particularly sensitive also to the dangers 
of the transportation and use of liquid propellents. We like to have 
the fixed propellent for shipboard use wherever possible. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. That is all. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Norretu. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 


If and when we have another war, say in 4 or 5 years as you de- 
scribed what you expect to do in that length of time, will there be 
anything for the Chemical Warfare Service to do in connection with 
it? 

Admiral Comps. May I answer it this way. Of course, the use of 
chemicals and biological warfare is a national problem. I can say this, 


sir. We are not neglecting this. We are researching into that area. 
Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Norreut. You have it in case you need it. 
Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norresxi. That is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. I have enjoyed your statement. 


COST OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 PROGRAM 


What is the cost of the 1958 program for shipbuilding and con- 
version ? 

Admiral Comps. $1,555 million. 

Mr. Anprews. What was it for the 1957 program ¢ 

Admiral Comps. 1957 program was $1,387 million. 

Mr. Anprews. How much of your 1957 budget do you expect to have 
unexpended and unobligated at the end of fiscal 1957 ? 

Admiral Comes. May I ask Admiral Mumma to answer that please 
sir? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Admiral Mumma. The obligated but unexpended portion in round 
figures will be approximately $2.2 billion. The unobligated portion 
will be down to $941 million. The total unexpended and unobligated 
is $31 billion. Those represent items that are planned and programed 
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for each ship, but of which purchase has been delayed to insure that 
we get the very latest equipment that will meet the ship’s com- 
pletion date at the time of completion. 

Mr. Anprews. So then the $941 million will have strings attached to 
it? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. It all has strings attached to it and 
assigned to a specific ship. 

Mr. Anprews. Admiral Combs, do you think this budget of $1,555 
million for 1958 is big enough to give you the type program that you 
think the expanding Navy needs? Would you like to see it higher? 

Admiral Comss. We could always use more ships. 

Mr. Anprews. How much did you originally request from the 
Budget Bureau for this program ? 

Admiral Comrs. In the flash budget, which Secretary Thomas men- 
tioned yesterday 

Mr. Suepparp. You are asking for this particular division ? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes; this program of shipbuilding. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If you want this on this division, we will have 1. 

Mr. Anprews. Shipbuilding and conversion program. 

Admiral Comps. The approximate figure is $1,972 million. 

Mr. Anprews. $1,972 million. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anvrews. What did you drop from the program in the way of 
new ships or conversions as a result of that cut in your original re- 
quest ? 

Admiral Comrs. Could I supply that for the record, sir ? 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would. Give me the number of new ships, 
types of those ships, number of conversions, and the types of con- 
versions. 

Admiral Comns. We will put that in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The following is a list of new ships, types of new ships, number of conversions, 


and the types of conversions which were deleted between the two budgets referred 
to above: 


Type Number New construction or conversion 


Guided missile cruiser (CG) 1 | Conversion. 
Attack-aircraft carrier (CVA) ] Do. 
Guided-missile destrover (DDG) | 3 New construction. 
Guided-missile submarine (SSG (N)) 1 } Do. 

Seaplane tender (AV) 1 | 


Conversion, 


ATOMIC PROPULSION 


Mr. Anprews. Do you visualize in the future an all-atomic-powered 
Navy? 

Admiral Comns. I do not envisage a hundred percent atomic Navy. 
no, sir. I think our larger ships will be atomic powered, but I think 
when we get down to the small inshore ships, it is not going to be 
necessary. 

Mr. Anprews. You plan one new carrier in the 1958 program ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is to be atomic powered ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Anprews. Do you plan any conventional type carriers in the 
future or will they all be atomic powered from now on? 

Admiral Comes. The request for new carriers will be for nuclear 
power. 

Mr. Anprews. The Nawtilus has been approximately 60,000 miles 
without having been refueled. 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Does that mean the cost of operating that ship so 
far as fuel is concerned has been nothing? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; it is not nothing. The Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Ships can expand on that. 

Mr. Anprews. I mean forgetting the cost of the ship and the re- 
search that went into the development of the ship. If you had not 
had atomic power, you would have had to use oil. 

Admiral Comps. If we had not had atomic power, we would have 
had to use oil, which would represent a certain amount of money. 
If you take the amount of money it cost to make that pile it would 
be one thing. Do you wish to include that? 

Mr. Anprews. No, sir. I want to know the cost of operating that 
ship for 60,000 miles with oil to give us some idea as > the saving 
in the cost of operation because your big cost was in the Nautilus, As 
I understand with the reactor and with the research that went into 
the reactor, plus the cost of the ship, the total cost was approximately 
$90 million. 

Your next atomic-power ship or the one in this budget will cost 
approximately $60 million: is that right, with the reactor plus 
the ship. 

Admiral Comps. That. is the guided missile submarine, yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. So the cost of your construction is going down / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. I would like to know what the saving was in the 
operation of that submarine over the distance of 60,000 miles. What 
would it have cost to operate it with oil and what did it cost to operate 
with the atomic core you had in the reactor? 

Admiral Comrs. I think the Chief of the Bureau of Ships could best 
answer that. 

Admiral Mumma. We are at the point where we are now “pumping 
up” the Navtilus again by putting in a new core. 

Mr. Anprews. Refueling / 

Admiral Mumma. Refueling. It is as though you went alongside a 
tanker with an ordinary ship. 

Mr. Anprews. What will the cost of that be? 

Admiral Mumma. That is going to be difficult to come up with 
exactly. Part of the information is classified. It is not readilv avail- 
able because it is still to a certain degree involved in research costs. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

So that we have not reached what we call a flat straight production 
cost. I would say, however, that comparatively it costs about three 
times as much now for nuclear power, fuel, than it does for ordinary 
fuel, on a straight mile-per-mile basis. 

The reason is: first, this is a brandnew technology: it is not fully 
developed. Some of the very rare materials in there have to be mined 
and there are no reducing plants for them that reduce them in quantity. 
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We also have the necessity for very careful singletime processing 
instead of mass production techniques. So that we expect that in 
the short space of a few years we will have the fuel costs where they 
are exactly identical. We hope, as a matter of fact, that in 10 years 
the nuclear power will be cheaper. 

Mr. Anprews. As of today, the cost of operating a nuclear-powered 
ship is about three times what it would be if operated with oil ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Does that figure include the research that went into 
the atomic fuel ? 

Admiral Mumma. It is hard to draw that dividing line. Obviously 
some research is in the picture, but to give you an order of m: agnitude 
of the cost to operate a ship, fuel amounts to about 1 percent of it. 
In other words, after you take into account the shore establishment 
to maintain the ship, the pay of the bluejackets to run the ship, the 
cost of the ship and so on, fuel amounts to about 1 percent of it. 

So that to the 99 percent that remains, we would have to add 3 
percent instead of only 1 percent and it might cost 102 percent as 
against 100 percent in the total cost of operating a nuclear-powered 
ship as against a conventional ship. 

Mr. Anprews. I have read that you have had quite a bit of trouble 
with the reactor in the Sea Wolf. Do you think you have that cor- 
rected ? 

Admiral Mum™a. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Could you remove the type of reactor in the Sea 
Wolf and replace it with the type in the Vautilus? 

Admiral MumMa. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ANprews. Do you plan to build any more submarines with the 
type reactor you have in the Sea Wolf? 

Admiral Mumma. We have none currently in the program, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You think the water-type reactor which you have 
in the Vauti/us is better ? 

Admiral Mumma. It has won the race so far. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. Mr. Flood. 


PROBLEMS RELATED TO ATRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. Froop. What is your chief problem with aircraft carriers? 
What are the bugs in the carrier? What is the big trouble? Do you 
tell me it is perfect. I know it is not. What is the big problem with 
the carrier? What is the gimmick? What are the bugs? What is 
bad? 

Admiral Comps. Just like anything else with a lot of mechanical 
equipment in it, bugs crop up all the time. You think you have every- 
thing beefed up to the proper extent and suddenly maybe a catapult 
will go out. None of these mechanisms are perfect. 

Mr. Froop. I just said that. I want to know what the trouble is. 

Admiral Comps. I think probably our troubles are in the develop- 
ment of the catapults and arresting gear. However, the chief of the 
Bureau of Ships keeps records of the problems, and I would like to 
have him speak. 
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Admiral Mumma. We have had no major problems in the catapult 
and arresting gear of the Forrestal itself. 

Mr. Froop. Are you using the British stuff now or do you have 
your own? 

Admiral Mumma. We have redeveloped the original Brtish steam 
catapult which, in itself, was an adaptation of the German V—1 launch- 
ing catapult. 

Mr. Fioop. You are satisfied you are as good or better than they 
are with your newest steam catapult? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. There is no comparison, as a matter of 
fact, in the capability of the two catapults. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you perfected these catapults, the discharges, in 
such a way that they do not knock the filling out of the teeth of every- 
body on board? You get them off now without ———- the ship apart? 

Admiral Mumma. There has been no major difficulty with that ar- 
resting of the plunger, which is the thing I think you are talkin 
about. You ean accelerate the plane during the period of the run and 
then the plunger that has been pulling the plane has to be brought to 
rest. That gives the shock, 

Mr. F oop. In direct ratio to the size of this new aircraft you have 
developed this entire system ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes; it is a completely developed system. 

Mr. Fioop. That must follow. 

Admiral Mumma. We are not having difficulty with that. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the arresting gear? Any newfangled diffi- 
culties on that? 

Admiral Mumma. As a matter of fact, that is evidenced in the 
change we are making in the Oriskany. We are using the Mark VII 
arresting gear in the Oriskany instead of the Mark V. 

Mr. Fioop. Has the accident rate gone down or up? Where has 
it gone on board? 

dmiral Comps. It has gone down a great deal, sir. As you know, 
the greatest amount of our accident rate has been in the carriers and 
in the training preparatory to carrier landings. 

Mr. Foon. It is not so much your fault as it is training and disci- 
pline of the personnel? It is more that than mechanical problems? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the chief problem? 

Admiral Comps. I have not said that. The whole problem was one 
before we had the angled decks; it was a problem of the planes going 
into the barriers. That has been eliminated with the angled decks. 

This landing light system has enabled the pilots to make exactl 
the same kind of landing, same kind of approach to the deck eac 
time. If he is a little bit off, the angled deck permits him to go 
around. 

Mr. Froop. Has your percentage in dollars and hardware gone 
down in damages 8 | crashes in the last 12 months? 

Admiral Comps. Very much, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are satisfied it is? 

Admiral Comrs. We are not satisfied. We are never satisfied ; but 
it is going down at a most acceptable rate. 

Mr. Fioop. You are making a point out of that, of course. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, indeed. 
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Mr. Fioop. I think the admiral has something to say there. 

Admiral Mumma. I might add actual figures, a factor of 4 in acci- 
dent rate and a factor of 6 in cost of accidents. 

Mr. Fioop. Four and six as against what ? 

Admiral Mumma. Between previous type carriers without angled 
decks and without these new catapults and arresting gear. 

Mr. Fioop. What about casualties to personnel ? Is that down, 
too? 

Admiral Mumma. It is down a factor of about 3, I believe. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not satisfied, of course, with the present con- 
dition but there is an appreciable improvement being made in that 
whole area ? 

Admiral Comps. A great improvement. Over the year our total 
accident rate and aircr aft damage rate has gone down very, very much. 

Mr. Fioop. What bugs have developed with the new canted deck 
craft as opposed to the old one taking them off and bringing them 
in at the same time in the last year? Have you developed any special 
problems that will need construction or anything new in construction ? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are satisfied with the structure and now it is a 
question of operating? 

Admiral Comps. It is a question of operating and the positioning 
of various things. In the later carriers we plan to put one of our 
big elevators, which was behind the island, we are putting it ahead 
of the island. 

Mr. Fioop. Five years ago we had a certain type of carrier and 
and we were all talking about the fact that we were going to do 
something soon, which was the canted deck. Now you have done 
that. 

Are you thinking about anything else in 2 or 3 years, a major change 
of ¢ onfigur ation on carriers, ‘anything going on? 

Admiral Conss. Yes, sir. There is something going on all the 
time. We are figuring on how we might improve our operation. 

Mr. Froop. The major thing now is the change in the island with 
the nuclears. 

Admiral Comns. The big thing now is the fact that we do not have 
a big smoke stack sticking up. We can put our radars right around 
the island. We have the rectangular island sitting there. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. This is not the ultimate carrier ? 

Admiral Comps. I do not think we will ever have the ultimate 
carrier. 

RESISTANCE TO A-BOMB 


Mr. Fioop. I am interested in what you are thinking or doing, if 
anything, in your construction, what you have now, what you want 
to do, anything new in this new construction program of all categories, 
resistance to A-bomb blast, radiation contamination, ventilation sys- 
tems, all of those defensive techniques as against enemy potential 
in the atomic and bacteriological areas, metals, configuration, design. 
What are you doing about the enemy A and B potenti: al in all cate- 
gories of this new stuff you are talking about today or that may be 
around the corner? 
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Admiral Comes. Admiral Mumma constructs the ships. I would 
like to have him speak to it. 

Admiral Mumma. In the area of structure to resist blast auto- 
matically the nuclear-propelled ships are greater in their resistance 
to blast. They do not have the light uptake structures and vulner- 
ability of drawing into the ship radioactive fallout. You can wash 
it off the decks very, very easily. 

Mr. Froop. With what besides salt water? Anything? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir; that is all we use, salt water. It is 
readily available in great quantity, so we just pump it around and 
wash the fallout off the deck. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, it is a good statement. It is available in quantity. 
You are safe on that one. 

Admiral Mumma. As a result of this, then, in having been able to 
keep it out of the ship, the internal spaces with their air conditioning 
and their ability to maintain operations closed up, are able to con- 
tinue to operate and fight the ship. I am speaking of cruisers as well 
as other types. 

HABITABILITY OF CARRTERS 


Mr. Fioop. Now since you are not going to run these ships with 
robots and you are going to be at sea for X number of months with 
nuclear propulsion and everything outside is all battened down, what 
about the inside, the design construction on the inside of these crates 
for the people? Are you doing anything new or are you interested 
in these fellows? This is going to be tough duty. 

Admiral Mumma. The habitability of the inside of our ships has 
made a radical change in the last few years, as a matter of fact. We 
have gone through cycles of this. The Japanese carried it to one 
extreme. In their ships they lived like cattle. They had no habita- 
bility at all. 

In our ships we have had much greater habitability over the years, 
but there have been schools of thought that have said, after all, these 
are warships and they should not be like hotel accommodations. 
However, the longer the ships stay at sea—— 

Mr. Fioop. You have stated both extremes. Now answer my ques- 
tion. I am talking about these ships and the next group you are 
going to build, in view of all these wonderful things you Jonghaired 
fellows are going to do—you are one of the longhaired boys—what 
about the people ? 

Adsl Wivarns. These people are going to have, instead of about 
12 cubic feet of space per man, about 20. 

Mr. Foon. Is that good? 

Admiral Moma. That is very good, sir. They have recreation 
and reading room facilities. Their accommodations are individual 
and separate, so that they are not in each other’s hair continuously. 
They have bunk lights and the ability to read and relax when they are 
off duty. 

In other words, they have as near to a floating home as we can 
provide. 

Mr. Froop. We are going to be satisfied this new Navy is going to 
be just as concerned—obviously it would have to be, we hope—with 
personnel as it is with the hardware? 

Admiral Comps. Our greatest concern, Mr. Flood, is personnel. If 
we do not have good people, we are not going to have a good Navy. 
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We have to look out for them and, believe me, we will continue to 
do so. 
COORDINATION OF IMPROVEMENTS WITH ALLIES 


Mr. Froop. To what extent, Admiral, have you coordinated or 
should you coordinate or do you coordinate all of this new thinking, 
new construction, new maneuvers, new everything with your allied 
auxiliary navies, with the Italians, with the French, with the Germans, 
with the Japanese, I hope, and the Anzacs? I hear a great deal about 
our naval allies. I do not know what war our naval allies are fighting. 
I am sure they are not anywhere near to the kind of area you are, 
unless you put them there. 

Now, in view of all of these things, in view of the fact that the 
French are still angry with you because of North Africa, in view of 
the fact that the British will never get over the fact that they are not 
so big any more, in view of the fact that the Japanese have no navy, 
and in view of the fact that you will not let the Germans run sub- 
marines, what are you going to do with all of these people, in view of 
your modern navy ? 

Admiral Comes. Mr. Flood, I think I can answer that, because I 
have had some experience on it. 

Several years ago I commanded the 2d Fleet in the Atlantic. We 
had a big exercise out there called Mariner. We had in that exercise 
the Canadians and the British and later on the French. This was a 
NATO exercise. In that exercise we used the same kinds of signals 
and the same kinds of formations. 

Mr. Fioop. But not the same kind of ship. 

Admiral Comrs. No, sir; we do not always use the same kind of 
ship. 

Mr. Fioop. We are talking about ships today—hardware. I am 
not talking about relations between nations, but ships. What do they 
have so they can stay in line with you fellows? How can they maneu- 
ver and bea part? Do you sit down and talk with them about designs 
of these craft and all the things you are telling us, so far as security 
will permit ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Fioop. Have they any chance of picking up one of these things 
some day, after you throw it away? Can they get one tomorrow? 

Admiral Comps. A lot depends on whether or not they have the 
money to do it. We can give them the idea and, as you well know, 
in many cases we give them ships. There are these modern ideas, like 
the acceptance of the latest guided missiles. We just do not have the 
money to give these fellows all these things. They have to show a 
little bit of initiative and take our designs, possibly, and build them 
themselves. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about dollars; I am talking about 
ideas and designs. : 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. They have the ideas. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Admiral Comps. We have been very close with the Canadians and 
the British. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not going to be out in the North Sea and blow 
a whistle and have the British come up with the battleships U. S. S 
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Pennsylwania or U. 8.8. Oregon. They are going to have decent hard- 
ware, are they, in 10 years? 

Admiral Comps, I hope they are. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How much of all this hardware is actually with the fleet 
this morning in the guided missile category and any of these new things 
you have talked about, that you are going to put into some of the new 
construction you are asking for today? What type and kind? How 
much of any of that is at sea now ? 

Admiral Comps. I would like to have this off the record. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Andrews asked you about the propulsion of the 
fleet by nuclear power. I was going to ask you: When is your earliest 
target date for a 100-percent nuclear fleet ? ‘Apparently “there ain’t no 
such animal.” 

Admiral Comps. I do not think it would be economical to have a 
100-percent nuclear fleet. 

Mr. Fioop. Just your heavy craft? 

Admiral Comps. The heavy craft and the ones we have to keep at 
sea for long periods of time. 


EQUIPMENT OF SHIPS WITH GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Froop. You said something in your statement about equipping 
these various guided missile craft with Talos. I had the impression 
that the Army people were taking over Talos. Are you still going to 
use it? 

Admiral Comps. They are going to accept Talos for their own use, 
if that is what you mean. Talos has been our missile all along. It 

was designed by us to work on ships. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have Talos on board a ship ? 

Admiral Comps. Not yet, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Do you have Talos any place? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Then you do not have it. 

Admiral Comps. It is not that far along; no, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Of course the Army has had Nike for some time. 

Admiral Comps. I understand the Nike they are operating is a 
much shorter range missile. 

Mr. Froop. That is right: but they have a new one coming along, 
about the opposite number of your Talos. Are you going to have 
Talos on the carriers, or the other categories of carriers, or will you 
leave Talos for your missile ships ? 

Admiral Comrs. We will have Terriers on the carriers. 

Mr. Froop. Terriers? 

Admiral Comes. And Talos on the cruisers. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt in the mind of anybody any more, 
outside of the Army guided missile people, that you can use Talos 
from a floating platform at sea? 

ApmiraL Comes. No doubt whatsoever, sir. 

Mr, Fioop. You propose to do it? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You are building ships just to do that? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Froop. You do not know whether or not this has been debated 
at the Joint Chiefs of Staff level, I suppose. 
Admiral Comps. I do not know, sir. I do not attend those meetings. 
Mr. Foon. If the Army says. you cannot use Talos properly on 
floating platforms, that is what they think? 
Admiral Comps. That is right. I have no quarrel with the Army, 
sir 
Mr. Fioop. Yes, you have. You disagree with them. 
Admiral Comrs. I disagree, but I do not quarrel with them. 
Mr. Froop. I doubt that. 


AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS WITH HELICOPTERS 


In these new amphibious operations you are going to stage later 
with helicopters from these baby carriers, do you propose also to in- 
clude—I do not see the Marines here, and I should have asked this 
yesterday—some conventional small boat operations, which also are 
going to function ? 

~ Admiral Comes. We will need some, but not in the initial landing, 
as I have explained. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not abandoned ? 

Admiral Comps. It is not to be completely abandoned. 

Mr. Fioop. It will be worked in somehow ? 

Admiral Comers. We still have heavy equipment to bring ashore 
which we cannot get in helicopters. 


POTENTIAL OF PLANE-LAUNCHING SUBMARINES 


Mr. Fioop. I have heard nothing about the potential of plane- 
launching submarines of any category. Why won you want a plane- 
launching submarine? If you would want them, why have you not 
talked about them ? 

Admiral Comes. I have talked about them, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Plane-launching submarines ? 

Admiral Comps. The Regulus is an aerodynamic aircraft. 

Mr. Foon. Instead of manned ? 

Admiral Comps. It is not manned. It has wings and a tail. 

Mr. F oop. So we are in the area of guided missiles as far as plane 
launchings from submarines is concerned. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. As of now. 

Admiral Comps. Yes ,sir. 

Mr. Fioop. When do you think we will be in that area with aircraft 
carriers ? 

Admiral Comes. We are now. 

Mr. Fioop. When are you going to take the people out of the air- 
craft on carriers and make the carriers great guided-missile launching 
platforms and forget about aircraft ? 

Admiral Comes. I cannot tell you that, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you guess? 

Admiral Comes. I would not be able to say. 

Mr. Fioop. An educated guess ? 

Admiral Comps. I cannot foresee it before 1970. 
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Mr. Fioop. 1970? 

Admiral Comps. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. In 1970 you want a new fleet of brand new, 15, $350- 
million aircraft carriers, deployed all over the world. What in the 
world do you want with this stuff in 1970 if you are not going to have 
any aircraft? They are just going to be floating carriers. 

Admiral Comes. Mr. Flood, we are going to have aircraft and as 
long as we need brains to operate them, we are going to have to put 
pilots in airplanes. 

Mr. Fioop. You are? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not put them in Regulus and that is a pretty 
good weapon. 

Admiral Comps. It is a good weapon for the purpose, but to me it 
does not take the place of the brains which a pilot has, so that he can 
stop short of an attack and reschedule himself on another target. I 
think for many, many years to come we are going to have manned 
aircraft. It will be required that we have them. 


FUTURE OF MANNED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. You are not going to have many manned aircraft in the 
Air Force in 20 years. Why would the Navy air people want some- 
thing that the Air Force itself claims it is not going to have in 20 
years / 

Admiral Comps. I have not heard that from the Air Force, Mr. 
Flood. 

Mr. Froop. You have not? The Air Force is phasing out fighter 
interceptors by wings starting today. In a very short time there will 
not be any. Ina very, very short time fighter interceptors are “dead 
pigeons” in the Air Force. They are getting rid of them. They are 
planning to wipe out all fighters, fighter interceptors, all weather 
interceptors and light bombers. There is not going to be any such 
thing in 20 years. 

Admiral Comps. I do not think that, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not think that is so, whether they said so or 
not ? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not? 

Admiral Comps. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Let me ask you, Admiral: How many fighter inter- 
ceptors are going to take off from all airbases of the Air Force 20 
years from today? How many wings do you think there will be in 
the United States Air Force 20 years from this morning—fighters, 
fighter interceptors, and light bombers—about ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you qualified to answer that question ? 

Admiral Comps. I am not qualified, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. He is an aviator, He can take care of himself pretty 
well. There is no need for a chief counsel for the defense. The 
admiral is Deputy Chief of Naval Operations. He knows his busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Suepparp. But he is in a field in which he has no jurisdiction, 
and you are asking questions. 
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Mr. Fioop. I am talking about aviation, and he is an aviator. 
Mr. Suerpparp. I asked him if he were qualified. If his answer is 
“Yes,” I would agree. 

Admiral Comps. I am not qualified to talk for the Air Force, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Not for the Air Force, but you are as much qualified to 
talk about the air as anybody in the Air Force. You will not disagree 
with that. 

Admiral Comps. Iam modest, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. F.Loop. But you are a good sailor and a good fighter and a good 
Air Force man. You are triphibious. 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; 1 am not a submariner. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not concerned about the problem so much at this 
point as I am about the Navy thinking on that. I am a little startled 
that the Navy air people give me the impression tht the Navy skies 
are going to full of fighter interceptors in 20 years. “I have me 
doubts.” 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Flood, I think we will have them. 

Mr. Fioop. Allright. You know more about it than I do. 

Admiral Comps. I think the Air Force will have them, too. 

Mr. Fioop. What facilities do you have for construction of all this 
“newfangled” business on all coasts of the continental United States, 
in the Bureau of Yards and Docks? Do you have any problems? 

Admiral Comrs. For the support of the fleet 

Mr. Fioop. For everything; for construction of everything you are 
talking about in the next 20 years. 

Admiral Comrs. I think here this morning, sir, we can talk about 
the Navy yards and areas like that which support the fleet. There 
will be other persons on the military construction, on which I am not 
prepared to speak. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to discuss another problem at this minute, but ! 
do not have time for more than that. 


COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEM OF 





SUBMARINE WARFARE 


I am interested in fighting submarines by packs against task forces 
and I am chiefly concerned with the question of communications under- 
water in trying to operate submarine packs. We talked to Captain 
McCain about this in passing yesterday for a couple of minutes. 

I know you cannot communicate with a pack of killer submarines 
and maneuver them the same way youcan a group of air fighters. You 
have a communications problem. But since you touched on it in your 
statement and since you indicated that you have improved on and are 
improving vastly underwater communications, I wonder to what ex- 
tent you are thinking about fighter submarines in packs, if this is a 
problem. Have you a problem? Can you help that? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; we can help it. We have that problem 
actively under study. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not so much concerned about our end of it: I am 
thinking of the other fellow. If we are doing it, I take for granted 
he is doing it. What are we doing about underwater communications 
and tactics for killer packs of submarines of the new type; the A/bacore 
and so on? 

Admiral Comers. The main problem we have to lick, of course, is the 
underwater communications. 
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Off the record, please. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. WiGGLESwortH. Mr. Chairman, I understand this field will be 
gone into in detail later in the Navy panel of this committee of 
which Ilamamember. For that reason I shall ask only a few questions 
at this time. 

SIZE OF RADAR SHIP PATROL 


Admiral, you tell us that the four ocean radar ships you want to 
convert are for use, as I understand it, in the barrier patrol off the 
east and west coasts. Either on or off the record, how many ships does 
that patrol call for ultimately, and how many do we have now ? 

Admiral Comps. Let us put this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Either off or on the record, what ships are we 
using there now, and how many ? 

Admiral Comps. We have the DER’s, destroyer escorts, with special 
radars. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. We are using them now? 

Admiral Comps. We are using them now temporarily. Those de- 
stroyer escorts are not the optimum ships which should be used. The 
radars are not good enough. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. What you propose here is to convert these ships 
to take the place of some of those you are now utilizing? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicctEswortu. Which are not up to requirements? 

Admiral Comes. Which were built for and supposed to be used for 
an entirely different purpose. 


SURVEY SHIPS 


Mr. Wiecieswortn. As to the three survey ships, you say they are 
to be used for obtaining data in support of the intermediate-range 
missile program. Will you please develop this further off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUTURE REQUIREMENTS FOR SHIPS AND WEAPONS 


Mr. WiccteswortH. On page 7 of your statement you tell us about 
the appointment in 1954 of a special committee of senior flag officers 
to make recommendations covering our requirements for ships and 
weapons over the next 15 years. You say you were its chairman, 
and that the report included a recommendation for a long-range 
shipbuilding and conversion program designed to give us, by 1970, the 
size and kind of Navy tailored to meet future requirements as we can 
foresee them, under a reasonable budget. 

We have been told that for fiscal 1958 there is contemplated an 
active fleet of 980 ships plus other ships in reserve. What does your 
report in a general way contemplate as to the size of the Navy in 
1970, as compared with the size of the Navy now? 
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Admiral Comes. It will be somewhat smaller then, sir. It will 
consist of some less convoy and small submarine types. It will consist 
of some less cruiser types. 

What we have tried to do, sir, in this study that we made, is to 
form a balance between numbers plus the added capabilities of these 
ships when they get guided missiles and nuclear capability aboard 
versus what we have at the present time. We think our job in many 
respects can be done with fewer ships. 

There is one thing, however, that we have to remember. Some types 
of our smaller ships gain their value by their numbers, because they 
have to protect the convoys the same as they have to protect our 
offensive forces. We need a lot of them. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Is the estimate based on the assumption that 
the present tension in world conditions will be in effect in 1970? 

Admiral Comes. It has tried to project what we think the world 
conditions will be along about that time. That is quite a “crystal ball” 
job, I assure you, but we had to make our assumptions some way 
and we did it that way. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. So far as implementing these views is con- 
cerned, I assume that is only done for comparatively short periods in 
the light of developments from time to time? 

Admiral Comps. We have different bodies that view this all the time. 
This other long-range objectives group month by month and year 
by year goes over the world conditions. 

Mr. WicareswortH. They are in effect continuously revising your 
estimates. 

Admiral Comps. That is right. They are revising our estimates 
all along. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. This program, as I understand it, calls for 
$1,555 million, which is in excess of the cost of the program approved 
for the current fiscal year, and contemplates the construction of 19 
new ships and the conversion of 12 other ships; that is correct, is 
it not ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. I am not going to go into detail at this time, 
but some time I want to get a table of the new construction and conver- 
sion requested, arranged by priority, as the Navy regards the various 
ships in the program, showing the costs estimated for each one of 
those ships and the comparative cost for the last year or so in each case. 

Admiral Comps. We can give you that at any time. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That information should be presented at the time 
you are before the panel. The notice the gentleman is now giving yon 
will give you the time necessar y to have that available. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


AWARDING OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wiceatrswortn. As to the matter of awards, I assume that the 
policy you gave us last year, Admiral Mumma, both with respect to 
ships and to the design of ships, is still in full force and effect, is it 
not? 

Admiral Mumma. You are speaking of the competitive angles, Mr. 
Wigglesworth ? 
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Mr. WiccLeswortrn. Yes. 

Admiral Mum™a. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. There has been no change in either respect ? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. We use competitive bidding to the 
maximum degree. 

Mr. Wieciteswortn. And no change is contemplated ? 

Admiral Comns. No, sir. 

Mr. Wieciteswortn. I would like, either for the record or for my 
own personal information, a statement showing the ships that have 
been authorized and appropriated for but w hich have not yet. been 
awarded for construction, and when you estimate that the awards, by 

category, will be made. 

Admiral Mumma. Aye, aye, sir. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. I think, in view of the fact that the panel is 
going into this later in detail, Mr. Chairman, I will withhold further 
questions at this time. 

Mr. Suerparp. Unless there is objection, we will stand adjourned 
until 2 o’clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Srerparp. Mr. Scrivner, you may proceed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, I listened with a great deal of interest to 
your statement, as I did to that of Admiral Burke and the Secretary. 
While there were some questions answered by it, it also raised some 
others. 

SELECTION OF LAUNCHING SITES BY CARRIERS 


T just wonder if one statement you make on page 3 will really stand 
up as you stated ; namely, that these carriers can select their launching 
sites at will, Is that not a pretty sweeping statement ? 

Admiral Comps. That is sweeping, yes, sir; but I think it can be 
do ne. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Would you want to modify it and say, “Almost at 
will.” because I do not think you can establis . them at will, at your 
will, if what we have been told is true, because a carrier is going to be 
a No. 1 target. It is going to be a prime target, no question about that. 

Certainly, if we are going up against anybody as formidable as the 
enemy has ‘been painted, they are certainly not going to let you put that 

carrier just. anyplace you want it any time you want it, at your will. 
You are going to run into competit ion. 

Admiral Comms. We are going to run into competition, no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would that not modify the statement? 

Admiral Comrs. TI will let that stand, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I just cannot see it. At the top of page 
t you make the following statement: 

These submarines can attack our merchant shipping, our naval forces at sea, 
and certainly in the near future will be able to launch guided missiles against 
our overseas installations and our own country. 


What “near future” might mean to you might not be the same as it 
would mean to me or to anybody else. 
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Admiral Comss. What we have done and are doing, and realizing 
they have some pretty good technical talent over there, maybe they 
are behind us, but I would say in the near future would mean the next 
couple of years, within the next couple of years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps this has been pretty well drawn out pre- 
viously. If it has, just skip the answer to this question. 

In the next paragraph on that page you say: 


The offensive strength of our attack carriers— 


You are talking about antisubmarine warfare. Perhaps this had 
better be answered off the record. How do your attack carrier forces 
go at your antisubmarine warfare as such? 

Admiral Comers. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, on page 5 you were talking about new 
weapons and the fact that the World War II method of landing 
assault waves was too slow, that you had to have a concentration of 
ships and men and equipment, which is true. You say that would 
not be an acceptable target. I am just wondering as I try to visual- 
ize—I cannot, of course, completely—I am just wondering what kind 
of targets these helicopters are going to be. That is, if the enemy 
has any holding force on that beachhead at all. 


HELICOPTER TARGET 


Admiral Comps. We must remember, when these amphibious land- 
ings are made, we have to control the air locally. Out to sea away 
from these amphibious forces we will have carrier air forces to gain 
local mastery in the air. They will be flying cover over these heli- 
copters all the time. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not anticipate completely abandoning beach 
landings, do you? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir, not completely, because we still have heavy 
tanks, we still have a lot of heavy equipment that we just cannot lift 
with helicopters. 

Mr. Scrivner. You still have to have your landing cr aft? d 

Admiral Comrs. We will not have the light personnel landing craft 
we had. 

Mr. Scrivner, The reason the question arose in my mind is some- 
where, I cannot say where, but it seems to me I have been told that the 
Army is undertaking quite a bit of amphibious landing training. It 
just makes one wonder if that is not good enongh for the Marines, 
why is it good enough for the Army ? 

Admiral Comps. Sir, when the Army participates in these big 
amphibious landings, we are the ones who have to carry them in. We 
work together all the time. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not going to be carrying the Army in heli- 
copters, because you will not have that many perhaps. 

Admiral Cons. It seems to me if the concept is a good one, and 
it is being proved to be a good one, that the Army would want to go 
to it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I expect they will. 

Admiral Comps. They are going all out for helicovters. 
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Mr. Scrivner. They are going all out for a lot of things. 

Mr. Manon. All the services are going all out—period. 

Mr. Scrivner. For everything new and they do not want to give 
up much of the old. 

Admiral Comps. It sounds like not a well-considered statement, but 
I would qualify it by saying we are going all out for the things we 
feel will enable us to do a better job. 

Mr. Scrivner. You did a pretty good job in telling how you are 
looking toward the future. Some places you even talk about what 
you are going to do and what you are going to have in 1965. You are 
talking about ships that you are going to take 2 to 414 years to build 
and you are going to use them for 30 years, that you do not start until 
you have made an exhaustive design study. 

Your statement, together with that of the Secretary and Admiral 
Burke yesterday, is so glowing as to the prospects of the capability 
of the atom carrier that I asked a question yesterday which I repeat 
today. If it is that good and you have not started to lay the keel of 
the carrier authorized and appropriated for last year, I would rather 
have an atom carrier even a year later than to have an already obsolete 
carrier before the keel is even Jaid. 


OBSOLETE CARRIERS 


Admiral Comrs. I cannot quite agree with the wording. The 
other carrier is not obsolete by any means. That is a good carrier. 

Mr. Scrivner. As soon as it is built you will want more atomic 
carriers to replace each of them. 

Admiral Comes. As soon as we develop this atomic propulsion we 
will want more. 

Mr. Scrivner. You painted such a marvelous picture. You say 
that ships are going to be used for from 15 to 30 years. 

Admiral Comps. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So a delay of a year is not long. So help me, if 
by waiting another year I could have an atomic-powered carrier in- 
stead of a conventional fuel carrier, I would wait 365 days. 

Admiral Comps. I think actually a waiting period would be a lot 
longer than a year for an atomic carrier for this reason. Last year, 
1957, we came before you gentlemen and asked for something like $22 
million worth of long lead time things to go into this one we are going 
to ask you for. 

Mr. Scrivner. Many of which would be used in the atomic carrier. 

Admiral Comps. All of these things are to be used in the first atomic 
carrier. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have them on the way. 

Admiral Comps. But only for one. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know it. but I would rather have that 

Admiral Comrs. As Admiral Burke told you yesterday, sir, we 
went over this, the pros and cons, every which way. 

Mr. Scorrvner. Maybe you oversold us on the atomic carrier. It is 
such a superlative thing. 

Admiral Comps. I hope we have not oversold the carrier. We be- 
lieve in it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You must the way you advocated it. To me, if it 
is that good, it puts everything else in the shade. I, for one, just 
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would not want to waste $250 million on a conventional powered car- 
rier that is going out of date before it ever hits the water. 

Admiral Comps. It will not be out of date. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will have to be putting up with a conventional- 
powered carrier for 15 years when, by waiting a few months you 
could have an atom-powered carrier for 15 years doing a better Job. 
If they do not do a better job, you had better not build them because 
atom fuel is the most costly fuel you can have. 

Admiral Comes. We are trying to get the 15 carriers. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is magic about the 15? We have been told 
there is no magic in numbers either of wings or a lot of these numbers, 
but you seem to be obsessed with the one figure of 15 carriers. 

Admiral Comes. It indicates arithmetically what we need to do 
the job that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have given us, the number of 
carriers we have to keep deployed in different areas of the world. 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 9 you are referring to your construction 
program of 19 ships and you refer to the acquisition and conversion 
of 8 Victory and 4 Liberty ships. You are talking about acquisition. 
I thought we already had them. 

Admiral Comps. They are just transfers from one department to 
the other. They are Government ships, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I thought. 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not anticipate funds for that? 

Admiral Comps. We do not need funds to get the ships. They be- 
long to the Government already. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are laying a great deal of stress, as I get from 
your statement on page 17, on guided missiles and the conversions of 
some cruisers to guided-missile cruisers and some new missile ships. 


CAPABILITY OF SURFACE-TO-SURFACE MISSILES 


How much weight do you put on missiles? How valuable are they ? 
How good an asset will they prove to be? 

Admiral Comps. Well, sir, in the first place the conventional guns 
now will not reach up and get the airplanes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are talking now about the antiaircraft missiles ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We concede that. What about your other missiles, 
surface to surface? ‘ 

Admiral Comps. The surface to surface missiles. We still need a 
surface capability of bombardment to handle low flying, incoming 
aircraft and for smaller ships coming in. We have surface to sur- 
face missiles which will handle that low altitude business and still do 
their homing. 

Mr. Scrivner. What will you replace with them that you have now ? 

Admiral Comps. They can well replace the 16-inch guns on the bat- 
tleship, the 8-inch guns on the cruisers. Some of these cruisers we 
have been converting do not have big guns. They just. have the mis- 
siles forward and aft. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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TERRAIN MAPPING 


Mr. Sueprarp. Let me ask you this question at this point. Have 
you any idea how much money has been expended in the Navy De- 
partment for terrain mapping in order that your aviators and those 
who are subjected to this problem will be able to locate the spots geo- 
graphically in countries other than our own ? 

Admiral Comps. You mean over a period of time? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes, mapping has been going on for the past 20 
years. 

Admiral Comps. Longer than that. 

Mr. Suepparp. It has come into more detail in the last 10 or 15 years 
than heretofore. In the briefing your pilots are told that this ts the 
terrain you are flying over, and you give them a general concept. 

Admiral Comps. That is a unified business because the Air Force 
and the Navy work very closely together on the airmapping work. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you are going to work beneath the surface of the 
ocean to any degree, is it reasonable to assume that those operating in 
that field should have equal advantages of determination as that of 
the aviation ? 

Admiral Comps. Exactly. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you. 

Mr. Ostertag. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS FROM SHIPBUILDING TO RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Osrertac. Admiral, it was testified here earlier more than 
several million dollars has been transferred from your program of 
shipbuilding to “Research and development.” Has that been dis- 
cussed today ? 

Mr. WiaccteswortH. No. 

Mr. Osrertac. Are you aware of that? 

Admiral Comes. Admiral Beardsley will speak to that if that is 
agreeable to you. He is from our Comptroller’s Office. 

Admiral Brarpstry. In 1957, this fiscal year, we have been given 
permission to transfer $7 million from the appropriation “Construc- 
tion of ships, Savy: to the “Navy research and development” appro- 
priation through the emergency fund of the Secretary of Defense. 

We are asking for permission to transfer $6 million more, making 
a, total of $13 million, and this is all for Polaris, the guided-missile 

rogram. 

‘ r. Osrertac. What is the total amount? 

Admiral Brarpstey. $13 million, of which 7 have been transferred 
and we are asking for 6 more. 

Mr. Osrertac. You justified the need for this under the shipbuild- 
ing program ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. “Construction of ships” is an old appropria- 
tion that is available this year for obligation and one more year for 
liquidation of obligations. These funds are not being used to finance 
any of the ships in this program or the 1957 programs. This is the 
windup of ships started 4 or 5 years ago. 

The transfer of this money will in no way jeopardize Admiral 
Mumma in going forward with the 1957 program. 
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Mr. Osrertac. Are you asking for that money in this budget? 

Admiral Brarpstry. No, sir. This is a transfer that we are mak- 
ing under the authority you gave the Department of Defense with 
the funds this year. 

Mr. Ostertac. In other words, that much has been lost to the ship- 
building program. 

Admiral Brarpstey. It has been lost in an appropriation that will 
expire this year for obligations, and there are some excess funds in 
it that are not needed to wind up the work on the ships, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Thank you. 

Admiral, emphasis has been placed on the Navy’s role of control of 
the seas. Of course, the greater part of the Navy’s military power is 
now air power. Is that a reasonable statement ? 

Admiral Comes, About 50 percent of it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. But one of the prime responsibilities that you have 
is to meet or to deter or to deal with is the tremendous buildup of 
Soviet submarines. Is that right? 

Apmirat Comps. Yes, sir. 


EMPHASIS ON ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Mr. Osrertac. Would you say that your program tends to point 
toward emphasis on your antisubmarine program ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. In my statement, sir, I remarked spe- 
cifically on that, that almost every ship that we have in this program 
almost directly is concerned with antisubmarine warfare. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In a recent issue of Air Force magazine for Febru- 
ary asummation of points that were taken from the report of a Senate 
iieaithes points out that the Navy witnesses made clear that the 
Navy does not have capability to engage in extensive strategic attacks 
on the mainland of Russia. 

This may not be a question that involves your nag oumgpeend but it 
has been pointed out that, if need be, the Navy does have capability of 
attack on Russia. 

Would you say that the ships and the weapons that you have and 
that are in production today would give you that capability ? 

Admiral Comrs. May I answer that off the record, sir? 

Mr. Ostertac. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ostertac. Thank you. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. I have at times almost a feeling of hopelessness on 
account of the tremendous threat to merchant shipping in a navy of 
400 modern-type submarines, 450 is now supposed to be the estimate. 

You people in previous presentations have pointed out that in the 
day of the old inadequate submarine the Germans in World War II 
started with 57 and almost drove us from the seas. But I get some 
consolation out of the feeling that we are making rapid strides in 
countermeasures against submarines. 

Are we growing as rapidly in our countermeasures against subi.ia- 
rines as submarine builders are growing in proficiency ? 

Admiral Comps. We feel that we are, sir. We have had several 
major breakthroughs here in the last few years, which have helped 
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our ability to fight the submarines a great deal. Let me say this off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The submarine is a great menace to the security of 
this Nation. I am all for the determination on the part of the Navy 
to cope with the problem, and I am willing to go to any limit to be of 
assistance ‘to the Navy in coping with this most vital and difficult 
problem which it seems to me would face us in a prolonged war. 

It might be that if we had a big war, the decisive phases would 
be fought in a few days and certainly within a few weeks. I do not 
know. But we have to maintain freedom of the seas, and if we have 
to do that over a period of months, we have to be able to lick the 
submarine. It would certainly be the height of folly to rely upon an 
extremely short war in the event we had such a war. 

It would be natural to assume that we can go farther and farther 
out in detecting submarines, working in many fields, and naturally 
everybody interested in that is w orking in that field of antisubmarine 

warfare. In detecting targets the Navy, IT assume, can do a better 
job in detecting targets on the ocean because on the vast ocean wastes 
there are not so many objects that would respond to the radar systems 
that might be used. Do you get what I mean? 

Admiral Comes. You are talking about sonar or radars? 

Mr. Manon. All types. 

Admiral Comrs. Sonars are the pickups you make under water and 
radar is surface or in the air. 


OPERATION AND USE OF RADAR 


Mr. Manon. I am speaking more broadly. If you were flying over 
the continental United States, you are flying over Pittsburgh or De- 
troit or in that area, there are tens of thousands of types of con- 
struction that would be reflected in your radar, but if you are flymg 
over the ocean, you do not have that kind of a situation, do you? 

Admiral Comes. No, sir. The thing you have is the blip which 
shows on your radar screen for a ship. 

Mr. Manon. And when you consider the vast ocean wastes, there are 
very, very few ships, are there not? 

Admiral Comps. I think it is said in peacetime there are about 
2,500 merchant ships at sea all the time in the Atlantic. 

Mr. Manon. How many would that be per square mile? 

Admiral Comps. It would not be so many if you take the waste 
spaces in the South Atlantic. 

Mr. Manon. Even in the part of the ocean that is actively used. 

Admiral Comers. They are not close together. 

Mr. Manon. You can sail for days at a time and never see another 
ship. 

Admiral Comes. But if you are sailing on that ship, maybe just 
across the horizon 20 miles there are 5 or 10 of them going by that you 
do not see. 

Mr. Manon. That is right but my point is in trying to detect sub- 
marines and other ships there is not a vast number, there may be a con- 
siderable number, but not a vast number, while on land unless you 
know where they are and what they are, it is almost impossible for you 
to know how to identify them; is that correct ? 
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Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; I think that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. If you are flying over a vast inland area and trying to 
pick up a target with radar, there may be hundreds and hundreds*of 
spots that w ould react to your radar similarly to all other spots. Do 
you see what I mean ? 

Admiral Comps. It is a funny thing about radar, Mr. Chairman. 
Flying over terrain on the continent, your radarscope looks pretty 
much like a map. You can pick out rivers, you can pick out Pitts- 
burgh, you can pick out the Ohio River going down here and you are 

retty well oriented. At sea, you are looking at a blank radarscope. 
‘here is nothing there but maybe a blip. 

Mr. Manon. If you had a weapon that you expected to home on on a 
land target you would have a great difficulty there because there would 
be so many nearby things that would cause it to react about the same 
way. 

Admiral Corns. Yes, sir; that is right. But that land target you 
are trying to home on is not moving away from you. 

Mr. Manon. But there are so many of them I do not see how you 
could make your homing device sufficiently selective. 

Admiral Comss. That is why it is so tremendously important in case 
of these guided missiles to know where it is coming from and where it 
has to go to. 

Mr. Manon. On certain types of guided missiles you do not have 
any guidance after the thing is in flight, particularly the ballistic 
missiles. 

Admiral Comrs. Let me say this off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. If you were making a reconnaissance flight over the 
ocean to detect where ships might be at sea, how high would you prob- 
ably fly and how big an area could you capture in your radar ? 

Admiral Comes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Assuming that you can cover by air reconnaissance 
scores of miles, how long would it take you to pick up all the big ships 
in an area of, say, 400 miles wide and 600 miles long ? 

Admiral Comes. May I ask a question or two ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Comrs. Are you now at war? Are you now looking for 
a target ? 

Mr. Manon. You are looking to see what ships there are on the sea. 

Admiral Comers. There is a difference. 

Mr. Manon. If you are being shot at by approaching planes, that 
is different. 

Admiral Comes. That is my point. Are we trying to fight ? 

Mr. Manon. We are not fighting yet, not being interrupted. I am 
trying to see how long it would take to tell what is in the Mediter- 
ranedn or in the North Atlantic or in the Middle Atlantic. 

Admiral Comps. There are many things you have to do if you are 
going to attack a target. You havea bomb you want to drop. You do 
not want to waste this bomb on a little old merchant ship. You have 
to identify that man by the fact that that is the kind of a target you 
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want your bomb to be used on. All right, that man is going to be doing 
something all the time. 

Mr. Manon. He is not doing anything yet. This is theoretical. 
We are seeing what you can locate in peacetime. 

Admiral Comps. In peacetime and wartime believe me it is two 
entirely different things. 

Mr. Manon. Everybody knows that. Iam just asking you about it. 
If you could survey a strip 200 miles wide or say 100 miles or 400 miles 
wide, with a single aircraft, proceeding at the speed of sound, it would 
seem to me that if you are unimpeded by any force, you can have a 
quick look almost in the twinkling of an eye; is that correct ? 

Admiral Comes. That is right. You can have a good quick look. 

Mr. Manon. Now suppose you have a task force out. It would not 
be any trouble, if you were uninterrupted in discovering there was a 
task force, that it was a task force? The location of the ships and all 
would indicate it was a task force? 

Admiral Comes. At 5,000 feet suppose we had a heavy overcast. 
That is below you. You are dependent entirely on your radar. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Comps. You see a bunch df blips on your radar scope down 
there below that 5,000-foot level. You may be in the North Atlantic 
sealanes where ships are going every which way all the time. You do 
not know that is a fast carrier task force until you go down underneath 
that and look at it. 

Mr. Manon. Could you not pretty well tell from the location of the 
ships that it was a task force ? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. That is one thing where deception is 
applied. 

Mr. Manon. Could you not tell a big ship from a smaller ship ? 

Admiral Comrs. Not with countermeasures. 

Mr. Manon. You said you could fly over land and practically see 
everything and the configuration of everything. 

Admiral Comers. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Comps. You have to identify these. This isa point a lot of 
people miss. 

Mr. Manon. We agree that countermeasures of all types, electronic 
and otherwise, would be used if you were in war. I agree. 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. But I am trying to explore a bit the vulnerability to 
detection of ships on the sea. We have agreed that you can fly over 
land and see the configuration of the rivers and buildings and get a 
very fine picture. 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Can we not get a fairly good picture over seas ? 

Admiral Comers. This plane knows where it has come from, it is on 
course, it knows where it is, it sees that picture and then it goes back. 
He says, “Out here I saw this lot of ships. Come on out, I will show 
it to you.” 

He goes out there and it is all gone. They are not there any more. 
If you were over land, Pittsburgh and Columbus, everything would 
be right where he left it. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 
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Admiral Comes. But these are not there now. They have gone off 
someplace. 

Mr. Manon. Planes flying at the speed of sound in their recon- 
naissance, if one ship is following another, it would not be 3 or 4 
hours, it might be only a matter of minutes to have a look at these 
things. Of course, if you are not shot down by the opposition from 
the ships. 

Admiral Comps. Could I now go a little further and show you my 
side of this business? I am in that task force down there. 

Mr. Manon. I am trying to develop this picture. I have no side. 
I am just trying to develop the situation. I am a strong believer in 
Navy task forces, but I would like to feel that as we produce these 
task forces and spend these vast billions, that they are everything 
we hope for. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. That is why I think their capability 
ought to be known because when this fellow comes along there, the 
first thing he does, "way along, now we are at war, I am going to be 
able to do my side of this business. Let me go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CARRIER DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. Would you say the carrier is invulnerable to air attack? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, there is a possibility somebody might 
get through? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. It would be safer to sit in that carrier than here in 
Washington the next time they start fighting. 

Mr. Manon. I rather think so. 

Admiral Comers. I think Washington would be pretty vulnerable 
at that time. 

SALE OF SHIPS 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, what do you think of the business—you are 
not the man to ask it of, but I forgot to ask the other day—our selling 
Liberty ships or other ships of that type to friendly countries? We 
do that occasionally. 

Admiral Comes. That is out of my line. 

Mr. Manon. I understand it is. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Admiral, you ought to know about that. You have 
made a complete check of all ships in your Bureau, have you not, 
inactivated and otherwise ? 

Admiral Mumma. We can furnish information on that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How many ships, to your knowledge, have been 
drawn out of the reserve fleet for disposition to other countr ies ? 

Admiral Mumma. The subject comes up frequently. There are 
such things as dispositions of overage ships, to foreign countries. 
This question is handled by the Maritime Administration on a case 
basis usually and, for example, the question came up recently in con- 
nection with the’ replacement for the America. If a sister United 
States is built to replace the America, what to do about the America? 
Would you sell it foreign or would you lay it up and use it as an 
auxiliary ? 
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Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt ? 

Does that not take an act of Congress to dispose of that ship ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It cannot be done administratively. 

Admiral Mumma. No. It is the Maritime Commission’s responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Manon. There is no implication that this could be done with- 
out legislation. It requires legislation. I am thinking of these 
slower ships that can be used as merchant ships for the transportation 
of cargo. 

Admiral Mumma. There have been quite a number, I think, legis- 
lated authority to be and have been transferred, the exact number I 
do not have but I can furnish it. 

Mr. Manon. The only question I am raising is this. Does this 
jeopardize to any degree the security of the United States, this dispo- 
sition of ships? 

Admiral Mumma. In no way, Mr. Chairman, because of the fact 
that it is always considered very carefully by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration and by the Navy Department together as to its overall effect 
on the availability of ships for our mobilization purposes. 

Mr. Manon, It would put other ships in business against our 
merchant marine. 

Admiral Mumma. Generally speaking, they usually go to friendly 
nations that we can count on using them to the general good. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is far enough. You do not think we have 
gone too far in that field ? 

Admiral Mumma. My personal opinion is it is adequately pro- 
tected, sir. 

COMPOSITION OF NAVY 


Mr. Manon. You have to tailor your Navy to meet the threat, do 
you not, Admiral ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Before World War II the Japanese had a consider- 
able navy of a type, the British had a great navy in a way, the 
French and Italians had some navy and the Germans. Now the 
Soviet Union is building up quite a sizable navy of a type. 

Do vou people who work with ships and who operate ships believe 
that without a doubt we are tailoring our Navy to the type of world 
and type of competition and type of threat with which we are con- 
fronted ? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. I think so. We are certainly not in- 
fluenced by them in any competition as to numbers. We are tailor- 
ing our Navy to the job that we have to do. 

Mr. Manon. If you were confronted with a different type navy 
among other countries, which might not be friendly, would you build 
a different type Navy in some respects ? 

Admiral Comrs. We might in some respects. It would depend first 
on the geography of the country. Then not only the geography but 
the kind of power that country could exert and where it could exert 
it and how it could exert it. Then we would tailor our forces to 
counter it. 

Mr. Manon. What would be your comment as to how our ship- 
building is affected by the type of navy? 
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Adimura: Mumma. May I answer that off the record ? 

I would like to make a couple of rather pertinent comments. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. There are several] submarines in this budget. Will 
they be built with the same type of power as the Nautilus, or will they 
be like the Sea Wolf? 

Admiral Comers. They will be built like the Nautilus. For the 
technicai matters I think Admiral Mumma should discuss the answers. 


“SEA WOLF” 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Mumma, did we pull a “bonehead” and waste 
a lot of money on the Sea Wolf? 

Admiral Mumma. I think in Monday morning quarterbacking you 
can say the Sea Wolf has not paid her way so far, at least so far as 
the Navy is concerned. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we should not blame ourselves with 
having undertaken to build this liquid sodium submarine. 

Admiral Mumma. No. For a long time it was a pretty even- 
Stephen competition. As a matter of fact, the ship is running, and 
we are pretty happy about its current situation, because we have sal- 

vaged oper ational cs ipability of another nuclear submarine which, 
even in its damaged state, is a better submarine than any of our 
conventional powe1 ered submarines. That is a true statement, so only 
a portion of the money is down the drain, so to speak. 

Mr. Manon. What did that submarine cost us? 

Admiral Mumma. That is another one which is hard to estimate, 
because there is a lot of research and development in it, but it was of 
the order of magnitude of the Vautélus. 

Mr. Manon. What was that? 

Admiral Mumma. I think the Secretary gave you an estimate, 
which is only an estimate, because it depends upon how you define 
“research and development.” I think it was $90 million. 

Mr. Ostertac. Will the chairman yield ? 

Could the Sea Wolf be converted to another kind of submarine, like 
the Nautilus ? 

Admiral Mumma. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ATOMIC-POWERED CARRIER 


Mr. Manon. The new atomic-powered carrier is to cost about $310 
million. 

Admiral Mumma. It is roughly that, sir. It is $314 million, I think, 
for the actual figure. That includes $22 million in 1957 money. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, that does not include the cost of the planes 
which would fly from it. What does it include by way of equipment 
and electronic gear and all the other things? 

Admiral Mumma. It includes ev erything in the ship, sir; that is, 
a part of the ship, which makes it a proper part of its operations, such 
as launchers, fire-control systems, elevators, turbines, gears, boilers, 
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installed equipment of all types, every bit of the radar, electronics, and 
so on. 

Mr. Manon. It does not include the armament. 

Admiral Mumma. It does include the armament; all Bureau of Ord- 
nance costs. 

Admiral Wirnincron. Except the missiles themselves. 

Admiral Mumma. Everything except the ammunition. 

Mr. Manon. Does it include the cost of the launching sites for the 
missiles ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Does it include the reactor? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It does not, of course, include the cost of the fuel it 
would use, naturally. 

Admiral Mumma. It includes the cost of the core, which is, to all 
intents and purposes, the fuel. 

Mr. Manon. But you have to replace that eventually. 

Admiral Mumma. Every so often; yes, sir. That constitutes our 
fueling cost. 

Mr, Manon. Can you say for the record what the refueling cost 
would be for the carrier? 

Admiral Mumma. I do not think I had better try to estimate it at 
the present time, sir, because we have experiments wnderway which 
are going to greatly reduce the cost of the reactor, we hope, and the 
cores. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. What is the probable out-of-pocket cost of the core to 
the Government ? 

Admiral Mumna. Off the record, please. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is one question IT would like to ask, if I may, 
off the record. 

(Disenssion off the record.) 


SOLAR PROPULSION 


Mr. Fioop. Admiral, yesterday we had just cut the Navy a billion 
dollars, or Mr. Mahon had. and right after he did it somebody brought 
in here a copy of a local W: ashington paper, in which it was stated the 
Air Force had just let contracts for propulsion by light. I had just 
finished asking Admiral Burke about what Admiral Mumma thought 
on that, since Admiral Mumma was not on board at the moment. I 
asked what Admiral Mumma thought about solar propulsion in the 
Navy lexicon. Admiral Burke preferred to get off that one very 
fast, but only about 10 minutes later we found out that the Air Force 
was going to propel things by light and light particles, and I do not 
know what else, but there went Mr. Mahon’s billion dollars after lunch. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have made that up with radar and planes now. 

Mr. Froop. What about this, Admiral Mumma? What about solar 
propulsion ? 

Admiral Mumma. It is a possibility, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Theoretically sound ? 
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Admiral Mumma. Theoretically possible. 

Mr. Fioop. Like somebody said about the League of Nations; sound 
in theory but questionable in practice. Is that it? 

Admiral Mumma. Well, sir, as you know, there are small practical 
utilizations being made of solar light at the present time. ‘There are 
various research activities engaged in trying to broaden the scope of 
this solar power source. But I would suspect that when we are talking 
of the kind of powers we need in the ship propulsion and in aircraft 
propulsion, too, it is going to be quite a long time. 

Mr. Froop. I was interested, because I was in Cuba not long ago, 
and right next to our Ambassador's residence in Habana is the resi- 
dence of a wealthy Cuban, and one of his hobbies is the generation of 
heat through this solar system. He actually has out in his backyard, 
as we call it in the coal tields—it is a pretty fancy backyard that he 
has—this kind of a business, and he has had it there for several years, 
and he is actually generating and storing heat through this solar prop- 
osition he has. 

Therefore, when the “flyboys” came out with this story yesterday, 
I was wondering what you thought about it. Of course, that was 
not solar; that was something else. 

Admiral Mumma. Well, I do not know very much about this pro- 
pulsion by light. 

Mr. FiLoop. That puts you with the great majority of people, I 
think. 

Admiral Mumma. It is again one of these items that the scientific 
people are extremely interested in and looking into. We will be rigitt 
on their heels the minute they get anything which is practical. 

Mr. Foon. Good. 


PUBLIC OPINION ON CARRIERS 


Admiral, did you ever have any secret analysis made by any of these 
pollsters about carriers? What does the man in the street. think? 
What does the general public think—if you care, and maybe you do 
not care—about your new carrier program or your carrier in world 
war II]? What does the fellow in the b: arbershop or on the bus think 
about it? What does the average American citizen think, if you have 
any idea at all about it, as to the vast dozens of millions for the eon- 
struction of the new world war III nuclear propelled aircraft carrier, 
in view of what he is supposed to know or think about A-bombs, 
guided missiles, and what not? 

We have a problem. There is a lot of talk. I do not suggest you 
are in an ivory tower down there, but in getting back to the | districts, 
where we must and do go, although we do not get back frequently 
enough, we hear a lot of talk about this. I do. Have you tried to 
sample that at all, or is it important? Does “Papa know best’’? 

Admiral Comps. I think it is important that we know that. To 
answer your question specifically, I do not know of any poll that has 
been taken. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

Mr. Fxoop. Outside of California, I mean. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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WEIGHT LOAD AND DISPLACEMENT 


Mr. Froop. Admiral Mumma, what about the problem of displace- 
ment? Now that you are taking this heavy hardware off the middle- 
weight class of cruisers, light cruisers, and destroyers, now that you 
are taking these guns off, what is the story? That was always a big 
problem as to your beams and everything else. There was displace- 
ment because of your guns. Now you are taking all that hardware 
off, and what about this question of weight of your ships? 

I have been looking here at your new hull characteristics, length and 
beam and draft and everything. They are about the same as they 
always were, are they not ? 

Admiral Mumma. I would think that the reasons do not have so 
much to do with the payload or the exact type of the payload. The 
bottoms of our ships are configured fundamentally for hydrodynamic 
reasons and the speed at which they are to be propelled and the depth of 
the channels in which they operate and so forth, so that the bottoms of 
the ships will look much alike. 

Mr. Fioop. What about displacement ? 

Admiral Mumma. The displacement is neither for any particular 
type unnecessarily growing nor is it being decreased. We have some 
growth in the destroyers, for example. 

Mr. Fioop. Why ? 

Admiral Mumma. Because we want them to keep the seas at higher 
speeds now on a continuous basis. 

Mr. Froop. Was there not a direct ratio between the weight of your 
guns and your displacement ? 

Admiral Mumma. What happens, for example, is that we take the 
guns off the destroyer and put on a Tartar missile. 

Mr. Foon. Yes: but that is “Christmas-tree engineering.” That 
stuff does not weigh. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, it does, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Compared with a gun? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. It compares effectively with a gun on 
pavload. 

Mr. Froop. I can see that on destroyers. I did not know there was 
any ratio comparison with the Cruisers. Eight-inch guns? 

Admiral Mumma. We do not armor a launcher, therefore we gain a 
little bit in topside weight. We put it back in the ship itself, sir. 

Mr. Froop. So that any similarity in the characteristics of the 
hull will remain even with this new weapon ? 

Admiral Mumma. We are making improvements all the time in 
hydrodynamics. 

Mr. Frioop. What about the skin itself? Armor? ITs that impor- 
tant any longer? Can you get speed or light weight there? Do you 
want it? Do you care? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; we care very much. 

Mr. Froop. T am thinking about money. 

Admiral Mumma. We use as structural material a very special kind 
of armor that in itself is a structural part of the ship and acts as 
armor at the same time, so that it does not splinter and it resists pene- 
tration by all tvpes of penetrating objects. 

Mr. Froop. So the mere weight, if you change the plates or the 
kind or nature of the metal—the kind or nature of the plates—is not 
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a problem. There is nothing in your thinking as to changing the 
kind of metal you build these things with? You are still going to 
build with what you have been building with since the Spanish- 
American War? 

Amiral Mumma. No, sir. The steel bears no resemblance to the 
steel we used in the Spanish-American War. As a matter of fact, 
our submarine steel is now the finest steel ever used in any kind of 
large object construction. 


USE OF ALUMINUM IN CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS 


Mr. Fioop. Is anybody off the cuff talking about anything besides 
steel to make naval craft with? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. The Oriskany we were talking about 
has its flight deck actually made of aluminum. 

Mr. Foon. Is there any progressive thinking—if that is progres- 
sive—about that gong any further? Are you thinking ahead to any- 
thing beyond steel ? 

Admiral Mumma. We started the general program of adoption of 
all kinds of different materials, including glass reenforced plastics and 
all kinds of things. Aluminum structures or anything that would 
give us an improvement in structural capability are considered. 

Mr. Fioop. A carrier costs such an appalling sum of money. Could 
you gentlemen build one next week to cost half that, just as good, 
because you eliminated whatever you are using now and substituted 
something else ? 

Admiral Mumma, For example, sir, we find aluminum is very good 
structural material for certain applications. It is light and it is 
strong. Obviously the aircraft industry uses it. 

Mr. Froop. Do you save any money / 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. Aluminum costs more than steel. 

Mr. Froop. Let us not talk about that. I was talking about the 
money end of it. Iam nota shipbuilder. 

Admiral Mumma. The point is that we in the Navy must conceive 
and get the maximum amount of work out of every pound of material 
we put on the ship. It has to be a high loaded, properly stressed ship 
without unnecessary margins in it. 

To give you an example, one of our boilers that we developed 
40,000 horsepower with in one of our ships will go inside the furnace 
ofa land boiler, which will be 10 times as large. 

Mr. Froop. I should not have brought this up, because you are 
going to give me something better, but it will cost more 

Admiral Mumma. Unfortunately, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us stop talking about that. 


INABILITY OF NEW CARRIERS TO USE THE PANAMA CANAL 


What about these canted deck new carriers, including the nuclear 
class, and the Panama Canal? Outside of my desire to be sure there 
is plenty of work in the shipyards on the west coast, all the way from 
the Canadian border down—and I hope they get plenty—do you 
have to build two fleets? What about the Panama Canal? What are 

ou going to do with that ditch in the Navy? Will you run banana 
oats through there? 
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Admiral Comes. At the present time, sir, in order to take care of 
these angled decks we have to put blisters on the sides of these ships 
and they cannot go through the canal. 

Mr. Froop. That is the end of that, unless we build a surface canal 
in Nicaragua alongside the other. If we do that, I suppose you will 
bein onit. I mean in on the planning some place. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you inquired about that? Are you curious? Are 
you discussing it? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There is quite a lot of talk going on. 

Admiral Comrs. There is a lot of study and talk going on about 
that. 

Mr. Fioop. I imagine you would be very much interested. 

Admiral Comss. I am very much interested. 

Mr. Fioop. In a surface canal at Nicaragua or some place else in 
Panama through that Central American neck. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So that you can get these dreadnaughts through there. 

Admiral Comps. That has been studied, as you have said, ‘and, like 
the other things, it isa very expensive thing. That is very expensive. 

Mr. Froop. This is not the proper branch to talk to about this 
problem of the price differentials on naval oil, that Senator O'Mahoney 
is examining. 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 


FIRE POWER ON HEAVY CRUISERS 


Mr. Fioop. What is the ratio of fire power? Take a cruiser. Take 
a good, heavy cruiser loaded with hardware in World War II, in- 
cluding rocket launchers and e\ verything else. What is the ratio of 
firepower to that heavily armored battle cruiser of World War II, for 
this new craft you are going to build, which will be its opposite num- 
ber in the new Navy? 

Here is what I have in mind, Admiral: You are going to build me 
a new cruiser of some kind of a guided missile cruiser. It is going to 
cost a lot of money. It is going to have a lot of people in it. It is 
going to be a beautiful thing. For what? Just to have two launch- 
ers on the fantail? 

Admiral Wirnineron. May I make an answer off the record, sir? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. Put something on the record for that work, that you 
are thinking that way and you can assure us we are going to get our 
dollar for this cruiser, like you had in World War II, and it will 
exceed in fire power the traditional classic cruiser for surface-to-sur- 
face as well as surface-to-air. 

Admiral Wrrurneton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr Foon. Is she going to have torpedo tubes? Why not? They 
did not in World War IT, said this officer, but is there any reason 
why she should not have torpedo tubes? 

Admiral Wrrurneton. Off the record, please, sir. 
Mr. Froop. Yes. 
Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Fioop. Can you say for the record that there will be other 
types of weapons soon developed for the same purpose? 
Admiral Wirurneton. It is better than that, sir. The present cruis- 


ers have no ASW capabilities. The new ones will have. 
Mr. Fioop. That is good. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT GUNS ON GUIDED MISSILE FRIGATE 


Admiral, I direct your attention to your statement, page 12 thereof, 
and at the same time I direct your attention to this 1958 shipbuilding 
and conversion program, brochure, page 10 thereof and also page 12 
thereof. 

In discussing this guided missile frigate I find this language in the 
second sentence : 

In comparison of these weapons with our antiaircraft guns of World War II 
their fire-control system (much too slow for jetplanes)— 

Are you suggesting that you are going to put that great fire and cap 
pistol on cuided missile cruisers in 1960 for surface-to-air fire? 

Admiral Comes. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you say? 

Admiral Comps. What I am trying to do is to group in comparison 
these weapons. I started with antiaircraft guns of World War I, 
and their fire-control systems—much too slow for jetplanes—and also 
their sonars and antisubmarine weapons of that era, World War II. 
We have made great progress as of now. 

Mr. Fioop. But you tell me that the armament or part of the arma- 
ment among other things which we will not mention on a guided 
missile frigate—that is not secret; we will not talk about the other 
stuff—is antiaircraft twin-mount guns. What in the world do you 
want with conventional antiaircraft on a guided-missile frigate in 
1960? That is a cap pistol in 1960. 

Admiral Comps. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you want with it? That costsmoney. That is 
nonsense, 

Admiral Comps. Let us use this as an example: The Formosa 
Strait in 1960. We have some of these ships patrolling there. Off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. That is why the guided-missile destroyer is going to 
have, among other things, antiair and surface-defense guns of con- 
ventional weapon caliber. 

Admiral Comps. I am using that as an example. 

It could just as well happen anywhere. 

Mr. Froop. You are really serious about that? 

Admiral Comps. Yes; we are serious. 

Mr. Froop. I think you are wrong about that. The Army people 
are perfecting, so they tell me, a very ’ effective short- range, surface-to- 
durface, guided missile, and these long-haired weapons “for that pur- 
pose. The Air Force people are perfecting or have perfected, they 
tell me, a guided missile they are using under 15,000 or 20,000 feet. 
If you take a guided missile that the air Force boys or the Army 
people are going to use for 20,000 feet up, you can certainly lay it 
out that way, can you not? 
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Admiral Comgs. Except for the thing that the radar guidance of 
those has to be specially configured, Mr. “Flood, for this reason: That 
when your radar beam is down close to the water you have what you 

all sea clutter. 

Mr. Fioop. I know. 

Admiral Comps. And that is bad. We are trying to develop our 
Terrier and Talos. 

Mr. Fioop. Here is a beautiful looking “Buck Rogers” ship. I go 
down to Norfolk and I get on it and I walk down someplace and there 
is something they used 20 years ago. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. With a couple of sailors shooting it. That is an anach- 
ronism. Of course, you have to have a gun to salute an admiral who 
comes on board, and I am for that. 

Admiral Comrs. This is not a gun for saluting. 

Mr. Fioop. I will gothat far. Take the flag up and put it down and 
salute the British admiral. But I am rather startled you have seri- 
ously set forth as armament on a new guided-missile frigate and a new 
guided-missile destroyer this sort of thing to be with the fleet in the 
next 15 years. All right. I just raise the question. It does not tie 
into everything. 

Admiral Comes. Admiral Withington, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance, has a remark. 

Mr. Fioop. This is the old black-shoe Navy here. 

Admiral Wrrutneton. Mr. Flood, this is part of the dilemma we 
are facing. Suppose we are not permitted to use nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Froop. The only reason you will not be able to use nuclear 
weapons, and you and I know it, is because the C. O. of the fleet does 
not want to use them at the time. Do not tell me it depends on what 
the President says in a telephone call from the White House, when 
you are in the Formosa Strait. That is what the book says, but when 
the chips are down there will not be an area C. O., naval or ground, 
who will have the right to do it if he thinks he should. 

Admiral Wirnineton. May I go off the record, please, sir? 

Mr. Froop. I had better go off myself. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Just a minute, gentlemen. You gentlemen were told 
at the beginning of the hearing to protect yourselves for the record, 
irrespective of where the i inquiry originates. All you have to do is 
turn around to the reporter and say, “This is off the record.” That is 
your privilege. 

Admiral Wirutneton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Froop. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I just wanted to make it clear. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TASK-FORCE FUEL 


Mr. Fioop. Going back to the carrier again, how are you going to 
keep a task force at sea if you have all these other ships? I under- 
stand now you are getting about as close to perpetual motion as we 
ever got with this carrier, the way the Navy has been talking all 
week. This is perpetual motion, within reason. How are you going 
to keep these old, broken-down auxiliaries of the task force, the smaller 
craft, out there that long? Are you going to have chains of ships run- 
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ning back and forth relieving each other over all the oceans to wet- 
nurse this “baby ?” 

Admiral Contes: Mr. Flood, until we get all of our task-force ships 
fully converted to nuclear power we w ill have the problem of logistics 
in the way of fuel and oil with us. We plan to vo that problem or 
help to solve that problem of logistics by taking this big nuclear- 
power carrier and using it. It is going to have a lot of compartments 
down at the bottom of the ship, for s safety reasons. We will fill those 
compartments, which the ship itself does not need for fuel oil, with 
fuel oil, and pump it from that ship to these destroyers. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh. I thought one of the big ideas of your carrier was 
that you did not use these compartments for fuel oil any longer and 
you were going to fill that space with aviation gas or another kind 
of fighter fuel. In other words, you are not going to cut 6 inches off 
the blanket and sew it on top because the bl: inket is not long enough? 

You cannot have this both ways. There is only one compartment. 
What are you going to put in it? Fuel oil for task forces or gas for 
the fighters? You cannot divide the potential. You « -annot have 
both. 

Admiral Comes. We are doing both, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the end of it. 

Admiral Comps. We are doing both. 

Mr. Fioop. It is a good thing I asked that. Nobody said it. That 
is like the fellow and the lawyer; the watchman standing at the rail- 
road crossing gate, and said, “The lamp was out.” The lawyer said, 
“Why did you not tell me?” And he said, “You did not ask me.” 

Admiral Comes. I am sorry. 

Mr. Frioop. It is a very serious problem. You did not make the 
statement, but yesterday one of the “big deals” on the carrier was: 

Look at the attack potential we are extending because we are using the space 
for gas and fuel. 

Now I have a moth-eaten task force which has to be fe@ from this 
big carrier. I never heard of that one before. Nobody else did. I do 
not think so. Maybe it is just a beautiful story. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is in one of their statements. 

Mr. SHerrarp. You used the words “and fuel.” That has a logical 
interpretation. 

Mr. Fioop. He meant fuel oil for the task force. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I know what he meant, but when the original answer 
to that question was propounded the answer from the witness was to 
the effect, Gas and fuel. 

Mr. Fioop. I never heard that. It was gas for fighter aircraft to 
extend the attack potential, period. It was that and nothing else. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If you will look back through the record, I think 
you will find it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is my opinion as of now. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record, please. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Admiral Mumma. May I speak to that off the record, please ? 

( Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. In view of that answer, will you tell me, keeping dollars 
in mind and fiscal budgets, what year are you going to have a total 
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task force nuclear propelled from the destroyers and frigates and 
submarines up to the carrier? 

Admiral Comps. About 1968, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. 1968. That is 10 years from now. 

Admiral Comes. That is right. 

Mr. Frioop. Ten fiscal budgets. 

Admiral Comrs. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. That is still a lot of money, Skipper. Ten years before 
you get to what you told me. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Is there anything at all about lighter-than-air? Have 
we washed that out ? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. That will come up in the aviation. 


PRIORITIES 


Mr. Froop. If the evil day should ever come that this committee 
would tell you to cut from this ship-construction program X dollars 
or X ships, will you submit for us, against that evil day, a schedule 
of priorities for that cut ? 

Admiral Comrs. That has been asked for already, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That has been requested and will be provided. 

Mr. Fioop. Naval air traisport will come under the “fly people 
too. 


CONVOYS OF THE FUTURE 


What about convoys in the next war? How are you going to run 
convoys? Suppose the next war is tomorrow. What are you going 
to do about convoys, with Liberty ships at 12 and 14 knots and all 
this beautiful stuff you have? It was bad enough the last time. How 
are you going to do it? 

You told us that the great reason for the Navy is to control the 
seas, transport troops and materiel. We have to take care of our 
allies. Only the Navy can take them over; only the Navy can bring 
them back. Blah, blah, blah. 

What kinds of a problem are you going to have with the vast 
“sitting ducks” all over the water with all these things of yours? 
That is an expensive “hot” craft being held down. How are you 
going to handle that? What are you thinking about ? 

Admiral Comes. We will have the force. It will be controlled on 
this side of the Atlantic by our commander in chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet. He will have convoy routes. He will have convoy com- 
manders who will collect these ships. He will have a certain number 
of escorts. I am talking about surface escorts; destroyer escorts and 
all. They will be convoyed out a certain distance by air cover; pos- 
sibly blimps for a short distance. From there on out they will con- 
tinue to have their surface convoys with them. 

The air cover, the relief air cover, will be taken over by patrol 
aircraft out of Argentia or Bermuda, ‘possibly. 

Mr. Foon. It is going to be a tough one. 

Admiral Comps. It is going to be tough. Nothing is going to be 
simple. 
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Mr. Fuoop. It is always bad. It is going to be worse, unless the 
merchant people do something. Are you going to put guncrews on 
those, with launchers? Are you going to put guided missile launch- 
ing crews on these merchant craft, or gun crews 4 

Admiral Comps. No, they will not have guided missile or launching 
crews. 

Mr. Fioop. All by themselves. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, the committee stands adjourned until 
10 o’clock Monday. 


ee 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 
believe we have before us Capt. William E. Gentner, Jr., who is going 
to make a presentation this morning. Are you prepared to do that? 
Captain GENTNER. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Suepparp. Will you proceed with it? We will not interrupt 
you until you have completed your statement. 
Captain Gentner. Thank you, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 














Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome this op- 
portunity to appear before you and to discuss some of the more sig- 
nificant aspects of naval and Marine Corps aircraft procurement. 

It is essential to keep in mind that the aircraft procurement pro- 
gram in the budget now before Congress does not achieve full results 
until about 1960. Because of the 18 months’ lead time and the 12 
months’ production time, the delivery of these aircraft will not be 
completely realized until December 1959. In other words, we are now 
dealing in futures. 

This aircraft procurement program is the best balance within the 
total Navy budget which can be achieved. It represents a steady 
long-range pull. It does provide us with an effective Sunday punch 
in 1960. 

The quantity and quality of these aircraft will determine our com- 
bat capability. It is significant that 92 percent of our aircraft pro- 
curement dollars in the fiscal year 1958 budget will be spent for com- 
bat aircraft. This includes funds for aircraft both of new design 
and of proven worth, required to develop adequate combat forces and 
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to support the state of the art in naval aviation. The remaining 8 
percent of the naval aircraft procurement dollars in this budget is for 
training aircraft. We require 24 different classes of aircraft to han- 
dle the functions the Navy must perform. Within these classes, there 
are various configurations of selected models of aircraft to perform 
special missions. Examples are photographic, electronic reconnais- 
sance, utility tasks, and training. We attempt to keep the number of 
models and configurations to the minimum. In the fiscal year 1958 
program, there are only 18 models listed for procurement. Sixteen 
are combat aircraft and two are trainers. Two of the combat version 
are being procured in more than one configuration. 

Fiscal year 1958 is an important year ‘for naval aircraft procure- 
ment for four reasons. First, as Admiral Burke has mentioned, many 
new high-performance aircraft will be added to our fleet in fiscal 
1958. These aircraft are being produced today from prior years’ 
budgets, and the procurement program submitted for your considera- 
tion provides for the continuation of their production. The F8U-1 
Crusader is a supersonic fighter that recently won the Thomgea 
trophy with a speed in excess of 1,000 miles per hour; 

Mr. Manon. What is the Thompson Trophy ? 

Captain Gentner. The Thompson Trophy is an award for an an- 
nual speed record. 

Mr. Manon. Whereis it held ? 

Captain Genrner. The Thompson Trophy race is held throughout 
the United States in different locations. The FSU-1 record was 
established at China Lake and the award was presented at the National 
Air Show in Oklahoma City. 

The twin-jet A8D Sky Warrior is a heavy attack and mining air- 
craft with excellent performance, and the A4D Sky Hawk is a light 
jet attack plane that enhances the capability of our carrier air groups 
and Marine air wings. We are now receiving initial deliveries of 
the HR2S and HUS helicopters that are vital to the Marine Corps 
as troop and cargo carriers in modern amphibious operations. The 
F3H-2 Demon is an all-weather aircraft with a guided-missile capa- 
bility. This is an aircraft about which our pilots are particularly 
enthusiastic. We expect to place the prototype of our new attack 
seaplane, the P6M Seamaster, in operational development status in 
late 1957. Production of the P6M has been stretched out to permit 
incorporation of a change to the control mechanism which caused the 
loss of the second XP6M. For this reason, no money is included in 
our fiscal year 1958 budget for additional procurement of this air- 
craft. The 75 flight hours compiled on the original two experimental 
P6M’s were in accordance with engineering predictions and lead us 
to believe that the eventual introduction of the P6M to the fleet will 
add significantly to our combat and mobile potential. 


IN-FLIGHT REFUELING 


We are continuing to increase our in-flight refueling capability by 
so configuring all new carrier based jet aircraft. By ‘this means, we 
are adding longer 1 ranges to the higher speeds, greater altitudes ‘and 
improved weapon delive ery cap: ibility charactertistic of the aircraft we 
are now receiving in the fleet. 
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Eighty-five percent of the aircraft in our fiscal year 1958 procure- 
ment program are jets. However, due to the unique needs of the 
Navy, we will continue to operate a significant number of reciprocating 
engine aircraft in the attack squadrons of our carrier air groups, in 
antisubmarine squadrons (both carrier based and land based), early 
warning squadrons, in the training command, in support units, and in 
Naval/Marine Corps Air Reserve units. 

The second reason why fiscal year 1958 is important is that we will 
take a major step forward in the plan to introduce proper jet training 
aircraft in the training command. We have a total output of 3,300 
pilots per year under our present program. Approximately 1,500 of 
these pilots are slated for carrier aviation. Today they receive only 
100 hours flight training in jet aircraft before they report to the 
fleet and step into high performance aircraft such as the F8U. To 
improve this situation and to provide a sound training syllabus of 
about 250 hours in jet aircraft, we have in production an advanced jet 
trainer, the T2V Sea Star, and are starting the initial procurement 
ofa basic jet trainer, the North American T2. 

A third reason why fiscal year 1958 is impor tant is the fact that 
five new models have completed research and development and are 
now ready for production. These new models include the F8U-3 all- 
weather fighter which will have considerably improved performance 
over that of the present Crusader, the A4D-3 light attack aircraft 
which will have an all-weather capability and a significant increase 
in range over that of the current Sky Hawk, a new carrier-based air- 
borne early warning aircraft, a new antisubmarine seaplane, and a 
new observation-liaison plane for the marines. The initial order is al- 
ways expensive because it pays for the engineering design and produc- 
tion tooling. However, a sufficient number cf ‘these new models is 
essential so that flight testing can proceed expeditiously and thereby 
shorten the time from cone ept to fleet delivery of new aircraft. 

Our research and development effort is being particularly directed 
toward the anti-submarine warfare field. A new conventional air- 
craft and a new helicopter—both to be carrier based—are being de- 
veloped to obtain more effective detection and destruction of enemy 
submarines. Another promising project is the remotely controlled 
(drone) helicopter which could provide battlefield surveillance, air- 
borne early warning, and increased cargo lift; and may be utilized in 
antisubmarine warfare. Just as our current high performance air- 
craft. resulted from research of yesteryear, so will those of tomorrow 
come from the effort of today. 


PRODUCTION 


The fourth reason why fiscal year 1958 is important concerns air- 
craft deliveries. During the Korean war, the Congress authorized 
procurement of substantial quantities of aircraft. In the year since, 
these aircraft have supplemented each fiscal year’s procurement. to 
provide a fairly steady aircraft delivery rate. The aircraft 
heap with fiscal year 1958 funds and the last remnants of this 
acklog will be delivered in calendar year 1959. In the future, the 
number of deliveries will depend entirely on those being procured 
each fiscal year. 
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It is significant to note that there has been a steady reduction in the 
number of deliveries required annually to support our operating pro- 
gram. You will recall that last year we estimated that about 2,100 
aircraft would be required. A reduc tion in this number is now possible 
because of the effectiveness of our aircraft safety program which re- 
sulted in fewer aircraft losses due to accidents and because of slight 
reductions in both our operating program and in our logistic sup- 
port requirements. I would like to compare our replac ement require- 
ments with actual production performance during the past four years 
and also take a look at fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 deliveries 
by referring to this chart. In view of the classified nature of the 
material, I request that this portion be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

To compensate for the lower number of aircraft we will receive, 
we are continually reviewing our program to reduce the number of 
aircraft required each year to properly equip and sustain our forces, 
We do anticipate a reduction in the number of fighters required in the 
future when the guided missile ships, in the shipbuilding program, be- 
come operational i in the fleet. This will enable us to increase the attack 
capability of our carrier forces, as we will be able to replace fighter 
aircraft with attack aircraft. However, we cannot and should not 
plan to reduce our fighter strength until the guided missile ships are 
available in sufficient numbers to be effective. 

In another area, the number of training aircraft would be reduced 
if we could induce the young pilots, who now stay with us only 2 years 
after finishing flight training, to remain on active duty a longer period 
of time. This has been investigated by the Cordiner Committee 
whose recommendations on professional and technical compensation 
will be presented to Congress at a later date. These recommendations, 
if enacted into legislation, will improve this situation significantly. 
We estimate that such legislation could result in a reduction of our 
annual pilot output by 550 pilots and a reduction of over 400 aircraft 
currently required in the naval air training command. This is a 
saving which could exceed $80 million in fiscal year 1960 and ulti- 
mately exceed $100 million per year commencing in fiscal year 1962. 

Now I would like to review the planned operating programs for 
fiscal year 1957 through fiscal year 1960. I request this be off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Last year it was reported that naval aviation had a total inventory 
of about 17,000 aircraft. During this past year we reduced this total 
to about 14,000 aircraft by removing from our inventory those aircraft 
for which we have no peacetime or wartime need and those considered 
uneconomical to repair or operate. The 14,000 total inventory is 
composed of two classes, active and inactive. The active inventory 
is about 12,000 and includes roughly 9,700 operating aircraft and 
2,100 logistic support aircraft: this latter category consists of those 
aircraft in ready-for-issue pools, in the in-transit status and aircraft 
undergoing or awaiting overhaul and repair. The remainder of the 
total inventory of about 2.000 aircraft are in the inactive rategory : 
this includes those aircraft in storage which have a mobilization 
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potential or peacetime use and those which have outlived their use- 
fulness and are awaiting disposal. 

We plan to maintain our Navy and Marine Corps Air Reserve at 
approximately its current strength of 1,450 aircraft. We are con- 
tinually reviewing the syllabus and requirements of our Reserve 
program to obtain the maximum effectiveness and to keep it in con- 
sonance with available facilities, aircraft, personnel, and D-day re- 
quirements. The demonstrated usefulness of our Reserves in the 
Korean conflict makes it essential that we maintain this dedicated 
organization in a high state of readiness for the most essential tasks 
with which we may be confronted at the outset of any conflict. With 
this in mind, we are looking for ways in our Reserve program to 
place more emphasis on antisubmarine warfare. 


FLIGHT SAFETY 


Of the many ramifications in naval aviation, we take particular 
pride in the gains we have made in flight safety. Despite the in- 
creased speed and complexity of naval aircraft, 1956 was the safest 
year in the history of naval aviation. The increased number of 
angled-deck carriers, steam catapults, field-arresting gear and the 
new optical landing system contributed materially to this program. 
All of us in the Navy, from the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief 
of Naval Operations on down, are deeply concerned over aircraft 
accidents. Their prevention is the immediate and personal concern 
at all levels because of the humanitarian aspects involved, the mag- 
nitude of financial losses and the reduction im our combat readiness. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, this year’s aircraft procurement program is important 
because : 

1. Aircraft of proven merit are available for continued production. 

2. New aircraft with improved capabilities are ready for initial 
procurement. 

3. Proper jet aircraft are introduced into the Training Command. 

4. Aircraft deliveries will exhaust the backlog built up during 
the Korean conflict. Future deliveries will depend entirely on the 
annual procurement. 

Our objectives for the coming years are all directed toward reach- 
ing the highest attainable degree of combat readiness. The aircraft 
we are currently delivering to our forces and those to be added as 
a result of the fiscal year 1958 budget are the best that can be obtained. 
They represent a significant addition to the strength and power of 
our Navy. We are confident when the need arises, Naval and Marine 
Air will be ready. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Are there any further statements you want to 
present ¢ 

Captain GrentNER. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Chairman, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Manon. There are several questions which come to my mind, 
but I think they will probably be covered. Mr. Sheppard, I think if 
you would develop the situation it would be best that way. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. So far as I am personally concerned, Mr. Chairman, 
I have no specific questions at this time pertaining to this operation, 
There is some detailed information that may of course be developed, 
but this is a general thing and I think perhaps it would be well under 
those circumstances to let our other colleagues have access to the 
witness. 

Mr. Manon. Let me ask just a few questions here. 


NUMBER OF PILOTS BEING TRAINED PER YEAR 


You point out in your statement, Captain, that you are turning out 
about 3,300 pilots per year and 1,800 of them are not for carrier duty. 
Generally, for what duty are they trained ? 

Captain Grentner. Let me break down the 3,300. There are 100 
foreign and Coast Guard students each year out of the 3,300, which 
leaves a total of 3,200 Navy. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Captain Gentner. Of the 3,200, about 1,500 go into jet carrier air 
groups. The remaining pilots, or 1,700, go into our patrol squadrons, 
the ASW squadrons, and helicopters. 

There is in addition a very important category which I left out; 700 
of these 3,200 go into the Marine Air Corps. 

Mr. Manon. And therefore are not carrier pilots. 

Captain Gentner. These lads are carrier qualified, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I do not quite understand. You said 1,500 are for 
carriers. 

Captain Gentner. That includes the Marines, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Then there are 1,700 who are not for carriers. 

Captain Gentner. That is right, not for carrier jet squadrons. 

Mr. Manon. You were counting the 700 in that. 

Captain Gentner. No. I wanted to include the Marines in the 
1,500. 

Mr. Manon. I thought you were still breaking down the 1,700. 

Admiral, is that a well-considered division of pilots? 

Admiral Russetz. Yes, sir. I should explain that my position as 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics brings to my office a considera- 
tion of the material needs of Naval aviation. The requirements nor- 
mally come from the staff of the Chief of Naval Operations. Vice 
Admiral Davis is sick and is not able to be here. Captain Gentner 
is here in his place. 

Mr. Manon. And reading his statement ? 

Admiral Russenx. I must say, sir, the statements are usually a 
rather combined effort. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Captain Grntner. To answer your question: yes, sir. the division 
of the Training Command output is reviewed annually and very 
thoroughly and depends upon the mix we have within the fleet. 

Mr. Manon. What was that situation 4 or 5 years ago, and what 
do you think it will be next year or the year after? What will be 
this balance over a period of years, if you know? If not, maybe some- 
one here does. 

Captain Genrner. It will remain about constant for the next 2 
or 3 years. 
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Mr. Manon. Will the number of pilots required for output remain 
about the same? 

Captain Gentner. We think probably next year or the following 
year we might be able to reduce to about 3,200 programed, or cut 
down 100. 

Mr. Manon. What was the program a couple of years ago? 

Captain Grntner. It ran as high as 3,900 at one time. 

Mr. Manon. Was that by reason of the impetus given the defense 
effort by the Korean war? 

Captain Gentnrr. That was one of the reasons; yes, sir. At the 

resent time we are at a training rate of 3,300 pilots. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Captain Gentner. With the 4-year contract pilot going through 
the Training Command, it takes about 18 months to get through. 
That leaves him 21% years in the fleet. Then he is eligible under his 
contract to go out of the active Navy. 

As to those individuals who are eligible to go out, only about 15 
percent are requesting an extended tour. That is where we can save 
in our Training Command, if we can have these lads stay on longer 
in the regular active Navy. 

The percentage of those who 2 or 3 years ago requested extension 
was around 7 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

Captain GeNnTNeER. Seven percent. It has now increased to about 
15 percent. That is the reason we are looking forward to the fact 
we can probably cut down another 100 or so in the year, if this 
trend is valid and sound. 

As I say, this picture is continually under review on our require- 
ments for fleet pilots. 

Mr. Manon. What about the quality of these pilots? Are they 
as good as we have ever had, or better ? 

Captain Gentner. They are perfect. I just came from a carrier 
late last fall. The young men who complete Pensacola and get into 
an active squadron really do your heart good. 

Mr. Marron. What carrier were you on ? 

Captain Gentner. I was on the Coral Sea, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many planes did you have on board? 

Captain Gentner. We carried about 80 when we left the States. 

Mr. Marron. What kind of planes? 

Captain Gentner. The plane types should be off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CARRIER PILOT TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. How many hours of training do these men get before 
they go on the carrier? 

C aptain GENTNER. Between 100 and 150 hours, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Hours of flight ? 

Captain Genrner. Those are jet hours, sir. The total flight time 
in the Training Command is around 300 hours. 

Mr. Manon. Is that reasonably adequate, or should it be increased ? 

Captain Gentner. The jet time or the overall time ? 

Mr. Manon. Either. 
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Captain Genrner. We think definitely the jet time should be in- 
creased. The jet time now runs about 100 to 150 hours. We believe 
this jet time should be increased to 250 hours. 

This is part of the program which we have before you now to swing 
into a basic jet syllabus. 

Mr. Manon. You think the time should be extended, because it 
would make the pilot more proficient. 

Captain Genrner. Yes, sir. The way it looks now, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that the lads get out of the Training Command with 100 hours 
in jet training. Then they go to the fleet. and there they have to be 
given special training to step into the high performance aircraft. 


ACCIDENTS ABOARD THE “CORAL SEA” 


Mr. Manon. How long were you in charge of the Coral Sea? 
Captain GentNer. One year. 
Mr. Manon. Did you have any major accidents, for aircraft and 
personnel ¢ 
“CORAL SEA” 


Captain Gentner. Yes,sir. The Coral Sea is an axial deck carrier. 
We were operating in the Mediterranean. This should be off the 
record. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. You have told us about one accident which destroyed 
a few planes on board a carrier. What other accidents of any conse- 
quence occurred during your period of service ? 

Captain Gentrner. This was the major accident. The others were 
the normal routine of carrier operations. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you would inevitably have some acci- 
“ne 

Captain GentNer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did you lose any life? 

Captain Gentrner. During the year I was aboard we lost three lives, 

Mr. Manon. In what way? 

Captain Genrner. Around the ship. We lost a - - photo- 
graphic plane. 

zo Manon. Under what circumstances? 

Capt: ain Gentner. This lad was coming into the groove making an 
approach, and he got into a bad attitude and the |: nding signal officer 
gave him a wave off ; that means “Do not land; take it around.” Ashe 
turned right his right wing tip hit the deck edge and cartwheeled him 
into the water. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Let us go to the next fatality. 

Captain Gentner. The next fatality was a lad who was in an - 
aircraft. His engine started to malfunction and he elected to go to the 
beach, which was fine. Instead of ditching in the water, he elected to 
ditch on the land, on what he thought was a perfectly level piece of 
farmland. Unfortunately, he hit a ‘hole in this field that turned him 
over and the airplane burned, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I believe you said there was a third fatality. 
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Captain GENTNER. The third fatality was also away from the ship. 
After takeoff the plane flew into the water. We were unable to get 
him out. He went down with the plane. 

Mr. Manon. Was that a power failure? 

Captain GENTNER. I believe it was a power failure; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are the fellows who fly these planes off and on carrier 
decks constantly made aware of the deadly serious nature of this sort 
of operation ¢ 

Captain GENTNER. Yes, sir. The lads who fiy off and around the 
varrier, just like those who fly around the field, realize they have 
something in their control which means they must be particularly 
alert at all times. 

Mr. Manon. It does seem to me our country owes these fellows who 
do this difficult job—and do it remarkably well, in my judgment—the 
very best possible training to give them the very best chance to 
operate without hazard to themselves or to the property they handle. 

Captain GEeNTNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I am just exploring this matter to see how it works 
from the standpoint of one captain of a carrier. 

Captain Gentner. It is improving every year. 

My first statement, when you asked me w hat I thought of the young 
pilots coming out of the Training Command, was that they are won- 
derful. These accidents are not all attributable to the young men, 
either. There are some for the older fellows also. As I say, our 
safety rate is getting better each year. 


ACCIDENT RATE 


Mr. Manon. Yes. How many planes during the last calendar year 
or fiscal year or some period you can speak of did the Navy lose in 
operations / ‘ Do you havea rough figure ¢ 

Captain GentNer. About 600 in the last fiscal year 

Mr. Manon. Was it worse the year before and the year before that ? 

Captain Gentner. I will go a little back in time, in a review, to 
show you how we are doing. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Captain GentNER. In 1954 there were 2.213 major accidents. This 
works out to a major accident rate of 5 percent. Now, the accident 
rate is based on 10,000 hours flying time. 

Mr. Manon. Five percent of what? 

Captain Gentner. There were 5 accidents for every 10,000 flying 
hours, 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

Captain Gentner. In 1955 there were 1,659 accidents, or an accident 
rate of 3.8. 

In 1956 there were 1,448 accidents, for an accident rate of 3.3. 

For the first half of this fiscal year—— 

Mr. Marion. 1957? 

Captain Grenrner. 1957. The accident rate is 3.1. 
steady downward decline from 5.0 in 1954 to 3.1. 
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ACCIDENT CLASSIFICATIONS 


Mr. Manon. What are the major classifications of these accidents, 
as to whether or not they are brought about by some defect of the 
plane or some failure of material or whether they are brought about 
by error in judgment on the part of the pilot or other factors? The 
point I have tried to get at is: What is the basic problem confronting 
you here? ’ 

Captain Gentner. Mr. Chairman, we have this broken down by 
percentages. 

In 1955 of the 1,659 accidents, 64 percent were caused by pilot error, 
22 percent by material failure, and the remaining 13.5 percent un- 
determined and other reasons, which include weather, airbase facili- 
ties, design, medical and miscellaneous. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Captain Gentner. That is for 1955. Now, in 1956 the pilot error 
has decreased to 58 percent. That is the significant figure. 

Mr. Manon. But pilot error still accounts for most of the accidents ? 

Captain Gentner. Fifty-eight percent; yes, sir. This is the area 
in which we are continually working and in which we are putting 
more and more emphasis. Training does not stop when the pilot 
leaves the Training Command. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, human life is always the most precious 
thing we have. 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But the value of the planes involved is increasing 
tremendously. 

Captain Gentner. If you recall the sustaining level chart we had, 
where last year we determined the sustaining rate was 2,100, now we 
have taken another look and it is estimated at 1,900. These 200 air- 
craft are the result of our increased effort in aviation safety. In 
other words, we are saving about 200 more planes than we thought 
we would a year ago. 


FOREIGN STUDENT PILOTS 


Mr. Manon. What is the record of your foreign students? You 
turn out about 100 a year. Are they on the average approximately 
as efficient as our own fellows ? 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. They only send the highest type of 
lad here to take this training. It is an honor and a privilege. With 
that caliber, they are up with our boys. 

Mr. Manon. From what countries do most of these young fellows 
come ¢ 

Captain Gentner. The South American countries primarily. 

Mr. Manon. They are good pilots? 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I take it from your statement you are warning that 
probably increased numbers of planes will be required for procure- 
ment in the 1959 budget. 

Captain GentNer. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Mr. Suerparp. I noticed your answer to the chairman’s inquiry 
about the anticipated production. I took that rather seriously. 

In other words, your program, as I interpret your response and 
your statement, in order to be achieved, of course, is always prefaced 

upon the ability of industry to respond in its production capacity. 

Captain Genrer. Y es, sir. 

a Suepparp. That is an important factor in getting the amount 
of planes at the time set by your schedule. 

Espeain GENTNER. It is one of the things, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparb. That is just as important as getting the money to 
have the planes; is it not ? 

Captain GentNeRr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Why is it we are permitting the aircraft industry to 
delve into so many ramifications of production, instead of applying 
themselves literally to putting out airframes? In other words, they 
have taken unto themselves about 28 percent, if my information is 
correct, of what was heretofore performed in the subcontractor and 
small-business category. It is now being withdrawn and produced 
by the aircraft producers themselves. It would seem to me if we were 
literally interested in achieving a target including a dispersed mobi- 
lization base, numerically speaking, which is so important in your 
total program, you would be watching that aspect of it much more 
closely than appears on the surface. If I am in error, correct me. 

Admiral Russeiz. I think this really belongs in the material 
category. 

Mr. Suepparp. While it may belong in the material category, never- 
theless the direction for material to function comes from what source, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Russeti. We buy to satisfy the CNO requirements, the 
Chief of Naval Operations requirements. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who is charged with the responsibility for func- 
tional contracting to procure these aircraft ? 

Admiral Russety. My Bureau, sir; the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The jurisdiction is in the Bureau of Aeronautics? 

Admiral Russet. It is, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. You must scrutinize a particular issue and see 
whether or not the time schedule could be more or less met by the 
aircraft or airframe people. Does that mean anything in the produc- 
tion schedule or not ? 

Admiral Russrix. Yes, sir. As to the point of small-business par- 
ticipation, we find—and this has been a steady trend in recent years— 
that we must place primary responsibility for a complete weapons 
system with one party. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is the prime contractor ? 

Admiral Russet. That means we look more and more to the prime 
contractor for the overall husbanding of the program. This does 
not shut out small business, though, sir. The prime contractor is 
urged to do business with and he does a great deal of business with 
the small-business man. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have been in the Bureau some years now. 

Admiral Russetx. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp. From your experience, do you think they are giving 
the so-called small-business people the proper consideration? I am 
not carrying a torch for small business; this is a matter of achieving 
a goal. You are asking for a specific amount of money in this field 
and this requirement can only be expedited by the producers you 
have in the field to whom you are giving contracts for the finished 
product. I have been advised, perhaps erroneously, that the time 
element of the production of the finished product has slowed down 
around 181% percent in the last year and a half because of the fact 
that they are taking on a complete operation, where heretofore they 
were depending to a reasonable extent, or to a rather large extent, 
perhaps, on the fabricators in the small-business field. Does your 
experience in the Department indicate that to be a fact, or not ? 

Admiral Russeti. The delivery rates have improved, sir. The 
quality and performance of the aircraft also have improved. 

I should like to say that to keep pace with the performance of 
modern aircraft in a modern world is very difficult. We really are 
pressing frontiers when we go Ee for ex: unple; we are press- 
ing frontiers when we get into very e laborate equipment and aircraft. 
Submarine detection equipment is a case in point. 

I feel that overall progress in this respect is satisfactory. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, irrespective of how much of the 
production program the major companies take unto themselves, your 
schedule is going to be met in accordance with the projects you are 
presently presenting to the Congress; is that right? 

Admiral Russeti. That is correct, sir. There is some slippage 
there, and I would point out that unless you keep the carrot a little 
bit ahead of the donkey’s nose, unless you set your sights a little 
high, you do not provide the necessary stimulus to keep up and keep 
going for everything the manufacturer is worth. The schedules we 
set are not overly ambitious, but I think they have the desired degree 
of stimulus in them to make the contractor step out to meet them. 
If he falls a little short, it is understood. 


DELAYS IN PRODUCTION 


Mr. Sueprarp. What has been your field of contention in any slow- 
downs you have had in the last fises al year production requirements? 
What specific thing has been annoying or has interjected itself into 
the total picture to cause some delay? I understand there have been 
some delays. 

Admiral Russeiy. I would say the most annoying one, sir, is the 
loss of the two experimental Seamasters. Here again we are stepping 
off into really a new regime in the design of seaplanes. We are push- 
ing a barrier. 

ELECTRONICS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Do you find that the electronic field is keeping 
abreast. of your production requirements 

Admiral Russei.. Yes, sir. We have had some few delays due to 
this, but in general the electronics industry does pretty well. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you. 
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AIRCRAFT PHASING 


Mr. Sixes. You state the aircraft-procurement program: 
Does provide us with an effective “Sunday punch” in 1960. 


I am sure you mean that figuratively rather than literally, because I 
think you will agree with me you never actually achieve that “Sun- 
day punch” as long as we are In an age where aircraft are constant- 
ly improving. By 1960, assuming we will still be phasing in more 
advanced aircraft, our “Sund: ay punch” will be 1962, 1963, or 1964; 
is that not right? 

Admiral Russetyt. We are racing against time, sir. We project 
performance to the time of delivery rand service of the aircraft. We 
do our utmost, based on our estimate of what the competition is to 
be at that time, to meet that future requirement. 

Mr. Sixes. You are not assuming we and our opposition are going 
to be standing still so far as improving aircraft is concerned after 
these orders are placed. 

Admiral Russetn. No, sir; that is not a correct assumption. 

Mr. Sixes. Then the “Sunday punch” will not be reached in 1960; 
it will have advanced then to another date. 

Admiral Russe. Sir, we have a “Sunday punch” now in the fleet. 
It is not just a “Sunday punch”; it is every “day of the week, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is what I want to ask you about. W hat kind of 
a punch do you have today ? 

Admiral Russetu. The airplanes we are requesting here for de- 
livery will continue to keep us ahead. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have as good a “Sunday punch” in 1957, con- 
sidering the type of aircraft that are now : allele as you will have 
in 1960 with the type of aircraft then avs vilable? 

Admiral Russet... If we have done our job properly, I would hope 
it would be a little better in 1960 than now, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Why? 

Admiral Russeiu. Because I think we have made some real strides 
in the carrier-based aircraft. When speed records can go to a ship- 
based airplane, this indicates that we are pretty well along in skill 
and designing and producing airplanes. 


AIRCRAF? TYPES 


Mr. Sixes. You are procuring 16 types of combat planes from this 
budget. You have 24 different classes of planes. The first reaction 
of the average person is, Why must there be so many different types 
and classes of planes? The more classes you have, obviously, the 

reater are your problems of maintenance and of tr aining and of 
Tevclopusenit and procurement. Is it necessary to have so many dif- 
ferent ones? 

Admiral Russreii. This is due to the basic mission of the Navy, 
which is control of the seas. I think probably the CNO staff can 
speak to the 24 varieties, types, and missions. 

Mr. Stxes. Has a studied effort been made to reduce those 24 dif- 
ferent classes to a lower number ¢ 

Captain Genrner. Yes, sir; we are continually reviewing this mat- 


er, Mr. Sikes. 
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Mr. Suxes. How many different classes did you have last year? 
Captain Gentner. We had the same number last year. 

Mr. Sixes. How many different classes did you have 5 years ago? 
Captain Genrner. I do not believe I can answer that at this time. 
Mr. Sixes. Will you provide that information ? 

Captain Genrner. I will provide that for the record, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


VARIETY OF CLASSES OF ATRCRAFT REQUIRED FOR NAVY AND MARINE Corps 


The number of functions the Navy must perform and the number of classes 
of aircraft required to perform those functions has remained almost constant. 
The number of models within each class varies. 

The number of models within each class depends principally upon the rapidity 
with which the state of the art advances. Two or three models of each class 
would be normal to the inventory—an older model of aircraft phasing out, a 
current model operating in the combat or other units and a new improved model 
just coming in. 

The functions and classes are as follows: 


Function Clase 
Air defense (2)___-_____ wy A tT Ee? ty * j Day fighter. 
\ All-weather fighter. 


¥ { Light jet attack. 
Attack (3) ------------------+5--4--.-~----25i ‘ Low level attack. 
l Heavy attack. 
Patrol landplane. 
; J Patrol seaplane. 
ARID MEEIEALO OD) cen nrnnglosonn-~acamumansted Fixed wing carrier based. 
Rotary wing carrier based. 
Lighter than air. 
Mise (3 fad ob nde pati guadades Attack seaplane. 
Land based heavy. 
Air ehkiy warning (3) +.-.-——.~..~..- entice | Lighter than air. 
Carrier based. 
Vertical assault (2) ------- eecopiestenetneterereierain Aegean al 
. . ’ 9 { Rotary wing. 
Denreh BNC TENET (5) tie Wa eel | Amphibian seaplane. 

Land based cargo transport. 
ubtri lpiethe NTh GBF 0k oe Se uh el * Seaplane cargo transport. 
| Carrier-on-board delivery. 
{ Primary. 


FIG NINE BO Decne rasan saison as acipes aennarnsnasac’ Basic. 
Advanced. 

Total separate functions (9). 

Total number of classes required (24). 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. If there have been reductions in the last 5 years, I would 
like for you to tell us what those reductions were. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Put them in for 5 fiscal years. 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That gives the committee a chance to review them 
on a year-by-year basis. 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


CLASSES OF AIRCRAFT 


The number of classes of aircraft within the Navy has remained essentially 
the same throughout the years to perform the various functions assigned. Al- 
though the number of classes remains fairly constant, the number of models 
within these classes does vary depending on the size of the operating program. 
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The number of basic models of aircraft in the Navy inventory increased steadily 
during the past 5 years, reaching a peak in fiscal year 1956. This number was 
reduced appreciably in fiscal 1957 by disposing or many obsolete aircraft in reserve 
stock for which no peacetime or mobilization requirement existed. The record 
of the past 5 years follows: 


Number of 
basic models 
Date: in 

NY Cg Ean racy ae a ma wns ea eee che Ske cereeRenaitg al ate elec 62 
Sune GOP ROSS Lu ce i ba Be ee 8 ie oe ee 62 
June 80,1064. eee he eee onl be deen 69 
SINS: GOEL. <0 UNDE NLi<inat- ccc ataa en cepeteiedeneniansseiaiandecamcenasivntalescandiniaiiadcasasanea 70 
SUING SURI. ZAOIUIII sta sa cath sites iii ahatalnteiotinmimaainaaias Mika ad ae caamtadeecadiamaa V7 
June 30, tuoi Cesuumatee) Oe es ak SO 59 


Mr. Sixes. Are there prospects that the number will be reduced 
in the next 5 years? 

Captain Grentner. I think for classes this is probably. the hard 
core, Mr. Sikes, right now. As we illustrated on our chart, we are 
trying to keep down the number of different models within the cate- 
gory. If you recall the fighter chart, right now we have 9 different 
models of fighters operating on the carrier, and in 1960 we will have 


It is the same with the marines, from 5 models down to 3. This is 
where we can really make money. 


REASONS FOR PILOTS LEAVING THE SERVICE 


Mr. Sixes. You spoke of the difficulty of keeping young pilots. 
What are the major reasons given by young pilots for leaving the 
service ¢ 

Captain Gentner. Let me answer that question this way. Pilots 
that we try to get into training command are college men. In other 
words, in most ‘instances they have set their life or goal through their 
college work for some profession other than the Navy. I think there 
is just an inherent feeling that the lad feels he can get out of 
the Navy and pursue his law or civil engineering or whatever he 
pursued in college. And then this is backed up with the money and 
homelife. I think those are the three reasons. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you propose that would help keep young pilots 
in the service ? 

Captain GenTNER. This is being studied by the Cordiner Commit- 
tee now and their recommendation, of course, is greater benefits money- 
wise primarily and a very close look at our rotation program in order 
that the lads can have more time at home. 

I would say the primary incentive would be the money angle. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you not think that basically it is not as much money 
as the fact that the average American just does not feel he wants a 
military career? After all, the average young man who is a pilot 
in the Navy is making more money, if he can look ahead a few years, 
than. he is going to make when he goes into private industry. Pos- 
sibly you will not want to agree with that statement about the money 
he is making but he has a lot of monetary advantages in addition to 
his salary in the Navy he does not get in civilian li fe and these should 
be considered. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could I make an observation there / 

Mr. Sikes. Yes. 
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PILOTS’ HOMELIFE 


Mr. Scrivner. I have made it a point to talk to these men to see 
why they are getting out. The one thing they talk about first is the 
fact that they do not have any homelife. In one case in particular 
he said that 3 Sundays out of 47 weeks he was able to be with his 
wife and youngster. He said, “Brother, I have had it.” Yet he was 
making $3,000 more a year than he made on the job that he took when 
he got out of the service and quit flying. 

Mr. Sixes. Captain, do you have an answer? 

Captain Gentner. To try to combat this we are endeavoring to 
stabilize our deployment schedules a great deal more than we have 
been able to in the past. There is a certain amount of motivation in- 
volved in this. I think you can ask any red-blooded American boy, 
tell him the facts of why we are deploying, give him the whole pic- 
ture, and stick to a deployment schedule so that he can adjust his 
life satisfactorily, he can become a strong pillar in the Navy. 

Mr. Sixes. What I am saying, of course, is not directed to the 
Navy alone. It is directed to all the services. In some way we have 
failed to sell the average American boy on the advantages of a career 
in the service. In time of war military service is another thing. 
In time of peace he simply does not want to be a career man in the 
military service. 

I think it is a deplorable thing, but I believe that it is definitely 
true. I think the military services offer one of the finest careers a 
young man can have. 

Captain Gentner. I agree with you from a personal standpoint. 

Mr. Stxes. There is one advantage. You spoke of the disadvan- 
tages and I grant you there are disadvantages in having a fast turn- 
over of young pilots. At the same time you are achieving a broader 
base of trained pilots by that fast turnover, which may have its ad- 
vantages in case of emergency need for additional pilots. 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. As I mentioned, we are now getting 
about 15 percent retentions. Of the 85 percent that return to civilian 
life, only 35 percent of those lads, of these 85 percent, are actually 
affiliating with the Reserves. 

So you see there is still an area where we are not getting the most 
benefit. 

HOLLOWAY PLAN 


Mr. Sixes. Have you considered, for instance, revising the Hollo- 
way plan? Under the Holloway plan you have a man for 3 or 4 years. 

Contain GENTNER. Yes, 

Mr. Srxes. You give a man 4 years training and get 3 in return. 
You give him the best training available and the number of applicants 
is many times the number you can accept under the Holloway plan. 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Why do you not increase the requirement and make 
them stay in an additional year. More than a year for a year is not 
much to pay for an education. 

Captain Gentner. The boys going into the naval aviation program 
have to stay 4 years. 

Mr. Stxes. Why not five? 
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Captain Grenrner. It would help us out in the training program. 
Mr. Sixes. Had you thought about it? 
Captain Grentrner. Yes, sir. We have thought about it very 


seriously. 

Mr. Sixes. You have not made a recommendation to Congress, 
have you / 

Captain Genrer. I do not believe it has gone that far. 

Mr. Sixes. How long have you been considering doing this ¢ 

Captain Gentner. For the past 4 or 5 years that I know of per- 
sonally. 

Mr. Sikes. That should be long enough for the Navy to make up 
its mind, 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield for a question / 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Do these men who are leaving serve 4 years before 
leaving ¢ 

Captain Gentner. Yes,sir. It is roughly 18 months in the training 
command and 21% years in the fleet. Then they have 2 years in the 
Ready Reserve after that. 


CARRIER DECK CONSTRUCTION FOR JETS 


Mr. Sixes. This is something I should know but I do not. What 
are the deck wear problems for jet landings and takeoffs, particularly 
on a carrier? I base that question on the erosion problem that you 
have with an asphalt landing strip, for instance, for land-based air- 
craft. There you must have concrete aprons or runways. 

What are the problems on the carrier deck ¢ 

Admiral Russeti. The modern carrier deck is a steel deck, sir. 
It has a nonskid coating on it which takes the jet blast pretty well. 
The principal advantages in regard to the decks, as you know, are 
the angled deck where there is no barrier, no parked aircraft ahead 
of the plane landing. Then, the steam catapult has opened a whole 
new vista of energies which you can impart to the airplane to get it 
launched at a proper velocity and in a short space. There also is the 
optical landing system. The pilot in the jet aircraft, since he must 
turn so far back, has difficulty seeing a man and his flag signals. 
With the optical landing system, he now looks at a light and can keep 
exactly on the glide path by lining up with the center light. Our 
next step should be explained off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Admiral Russe... The carrier pilot trains constantly in skill in 
landing aboard ship. It is not a difficult thing to do but it takes 
skill and concentration. Furthermore, it takes concentration at the 
end of a long mission when the pilot is tired. 

We practice ashore a great deal on just plain landings. This is 
one of the needs for the fleet support station. We have to have places 
where we can simulate the carrier deck and put quite a bit of time 
in with the pilots. It is like playing golf. You get poor when you 
lay off. You have to keep practicing. 
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STEAM CATAPULTS 


Mr. Srxes. What are the time requirements for readiness in the 
use of the steam catapult in comparison with the types of catapults 
formerly used ? 

Admiral Russetz. The production schedule is very good, sir. 
There was a good job done. 

Mr. Srxes. Now in mind actual use on the carrier, I want to know 
about the time requirement for readiness for use by planes on the 
carrier. 

Admiral Russetx. The time interval between launchings is every 
bit as good as with the old catapult. Furthermore, the modern ship, 
for instance the Forrestal, has 4 instead of 2 catapults. The old 
Essex class had two. In the Midway class, one version will have 
three catapults. 

Mr. Srxes. Tell me about production and installation schedules. 

Admiral Russet... This is on time and, as you know, we have con- 
verted a great number of ships in the recent past to both angled deck 
and steam catapults. We are able to keep pace in the supply of the 
machinery to match the schedule of availability. The Coral Sea 
is the last carrier to be converted. I was her skipper 6 years ago 
and Captain Gentner was just her skipper a year ago. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Norrell. 


APPLICANTS FOR SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Mr. Norrety. I have no question to ask, but I want to say that I 
heartily agree with Mr. Sikes’ statement — young men now eyi- 
dently do ‘not desire to go to the service cademies. I am alarmed 
about that. 

I mentioned that some years ago in this committee. I do not know 
if there is anything we can do about it. I do think it is something 
that should be very carefully studied because I know that many other 
Congressmen agree with me. We do not receive the evidences of a 
desire now to go to the various academies that we once did. I am 
disturbed about that. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Andrews. 


SAFETY OF CATAPULTS 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, how safe are the catapults you have on your 
varrier decks? Do you have any mechanical trouble with them that 
has caused accidents / 

Admiral Russeti. We have very little, sir. The incidence is very 
small. What trouble we have had may be related to the attachment, 
for example. The great advance is in having a margin of energy to 
apply to the airplane, and this you get with the steam catapult against 
the old hydropneumatic catapult. In the case of the old one, it was 
running full out all the time. 

Mr. Anprews. Have you lost any planes or lives in the last year due 
to defective operation of the catapults? 

Admiral Russe.y. Not tomy knowledge. 1 would like to check our 
records to make sure of my answer, however. 
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ANGLED DECK CARRIERS 


Mr. AnprEws. How many carriers do you have in operation in the 
fleet that are not equipped with angled decks? 

Admiral Russet.. The Coral Sea is the principal one and she is 
coming back and will go in for conversion very shortly. 

Mr. Anprews. Is it your opinion that the angled deck has contrib- 
uted to the record that has been made in connection with accidents? 

Admiral Russeuu. Yes; it has. The number of major accidents per 
thousand carrier landings used to be, with the old axial deck 2.31 
per thousand landings. With the angled deck, the major accidents 
are 0.55, less than one per thousand. 

Mr. Anprews. You attribute that to the angled deck? 

Admiral Russriu. Yes, sir. The fatalities have gone from 0.4 per 
thousand to 0.1. So there is an improvement of a factor of four in the 
fatalities. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you plan to have in the future all carriers in the 
service equipped with angled decks? 

Admiral Russriu. We do, sir. 

Mr. AnprEws. When do you think that time will be? 

Admiral Russriu. Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine for our attack- 
class carriers. 

BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Anprews. The budget request for aircraft procurement for 
fiscal 1958 is $1,982 million ¢ 

Admiral Russevx. That is the new obligational authority we are 
requesting. 

Mr. Anprews. That is an increase of $199,100,000 over the amount 
made available for fiscal 1957? 

Admiral Russet. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. AnprEws. That is more money for fewer planes. 

Admiral Russet. I should like to point out that the guided-missile 
procurement has gone up also and that is included in that amount, sir. 
Comparatively speaking, one should take just the budget activity 
No. 1 under the appropriations, which is $1.592 billion, as against a 
current estimate of $1.512 billion for aircraft alone. 

Mr. ANprews. Do you expect to get 1,220 planes ? 

Admiral Russeuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. This compares with 1,412 for fiseal 1957. 

Admiral Russeiz. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. As a matter of fact, this number is the smallest you 
have had since 1951. 

Admiral Russetx. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Riley. 


COMBAT PLANES 


Mr. Ritry. Captain, I believe you testified that you have 14,000 
combat planes ; is that correct ? 

Captain Gentner. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Rrtzy. How many of those do you consider up-to-date modern 
planes ¢ 

Captain GentNer. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Ritey. We have had some testimony that the range of these 
planes extends from 700 miles to 1,500 miles. What percentage has 
the larger range ¢ 

Captain Genrner. To answer your first question specifically, I 
would say approximately 25 percent have the longer range capability. 
Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Do you plan to supplement these longer range planes or 
are you still buying short-range planes? On your replacement pro- 
gram do you buy the longer range planes or do you still buy the short- 
range planes ? 

Captain GentNner. We have some of both. 

Admiral Russeti. May I speak as being the responsible party in 
buying these airplanes ? 

Mr. Rirey. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Russeii. Range is not everything. The Germans are 
about 21% minutes from their borders and so they want short-legged 
fighters, but they want high performance. Range is only one of the 
considerations to be weighed when you procure aircraft for the Navy. 

Mr. Ritey. I realize that but we have had a lot of testimony here 
about these floating airfields or big carriers. I think they are much 
less vulnerable the farther they can stay offshore. 

Admiral Russeix. That is right and that is why we have this large 
in-the-air refueling program going now. 

Mr. Rizey. This short-range refueling does not impress me too much. 
Long-range refueling sounds a lot better. I do not think 700 to 1,500 
miles is a long range when you have to refuel. 

Admiral Russeii. One of the reasons for the aircraft carrier is to 
carry air strength with you in a fleet. Take the fighter planes, for 
example; whereas you would like to have them up in the air a certain 
length of time as a matter of convenience, it is more their performance 
in the air rather than the range which you are interested in. 

Mr. Rirey. You can protect these flattops a lot better if you keep 
them as far from the enemy as possible. 

Admiral Russetu. Yes; and that is why we are going in for ex- 
tended range. The range of the airplane and size usually go together. 
There is a limit to size of a plane carried aboard ship. 

Mr. Rixey. I realize that but you still say you have about 75 percent 
short-range and 25 percent long-range planes. I am certainly inter- 
ested, if we are going to put 2 or 3 hundred million dollars into a 
flattop, we should keep it just as far away from the people who can 
hurt it as we can. 

Admiral Russetu. Sir, we are doing everything we can to extend 
the range of our carrier-based strike aircraft. 

Mr. Ritey. Would the answer be that the majority of your procure- 
ments is in the longer-range category ? 

Admiral Russetx. It is balanced procurement, sir. This is the 
point I am trying to bring out. The fighters are not necessarily long- 
range aircraft. It is only the strike aircraft which are long range. 
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We have other missions also. We have the carrier-based antisubma- 
rine plane. There you do not go for high performance of the airplane 
itself. You go for high performance of the equipment it carries 
because its mission is to cover a great space of water and to find 
submarines in that space. 
Mr. Ritey. What proportion of your planes are strike planes? 
Admiral Russet. On the first-line carriers it is about half and half. 


RETENTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritey. Now, coming to your personnel, do I understand that 
85 percent of your people are dropping out? The ROTC people that 
stay in 3 or 4 or 5 years, you lose 85 percent of them ? 

aptain GenTNER. These are the contract pilots. 

Mr. River. That does not sound like the Navy is doing a very good 
job of selling the program to the people they have in their ranks. 
Do you have a comment on that? 

Captain GenTNER. We have increased 8 percent in recent years and 
we are still continuing to try to keep the man that has the ability in 
the Navy. 

Mr. Ritry. Are you discouraging some of them or do you try to 
keep the majority of them ? 

aptain GENTNER. We are trying to keep the majority of them. 
These boys are very well screened, they are high-caliber young fel- 
lows, and all, I think, would make good naval aviators and naval 
officers. 

Mr. Ritry. The discouragement and frustration must be pretty 
widespread if you have 85 percent of them getting out even though 
you have increased the retention percentage. 

Captain Gentner. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. There must be some human element there at work, do 
you not think? 

Captain Grentner. Yes, sir. It is a very serious situation and we 
realize it. 

Mr. Rizey, It certainly is. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR NAVAL AVIATORS 


Was all of the life insurance for naval aviators canceled as of the 
first of this year? 

Admiral Russety. It is standard for all services; there is no differ- 
ence with regard to the aviator. 

Mr. Ritey. How can these men get insurance? Do these flyers 
have any source to which they can go to get insurance? 

Admiral RussetL. They can get Government service life insurance. 

Mr. Ruxy. Are you sure about that? 

Admiral Russeti. [ am quite sure, sir. I carry it. 

Mr. Ritry. You have been in a good while. 

Admiral Russe. I would have to look up the latest instructions 
on the availability of this insurance. 

Mr. Ritxy. I would like to know because I have had some reaction 
from this present program. These men tell me they would be perfectly 
willing to pay for their insurance if they could buy it at reasonable 
rates, 
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Colonel Gater. They can get insurance up to $10,000. There is a 
$10,000 limit. It is a better rate than commercial. From $10,000 on, 
you have to go to a commercial outfit. 

Mr. Rirry. I called up somebody downtown, and they did not know 
whether or not they could get it. Are you sure you can get $10,000 
of Government insurance at reduced rates today ? 

Colonel Garr. Yes, sir; $10,000. 

Mr. Rirxy. Since January 1, 1957? 

Colonel GatEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritxy. Could we have that information this afternoon? 

Mr. Suerparp. There is no reason why not. 

Mr. Rirry. I believe you will find that you have to go to the com- 
mercial companies for coverage, and they charge you a premium. One 
thing that is discouraging mde men who fly the planes is they do 
not feel they should have to pay a premium for insurance to protect 
their families in order to serve in the Air Force of the Navy or the 
Air Force of the Marine or in the Regular Air Force. 

I am thoroughly in agreement with them. I do not see why they 
should have to pay a premium for protection to their families when 
they are rendering a service to the country. 

Mr. Minter. Do they not get $10,000 worth of insurance free? 

Mr. Riury. That was cut out January 1 of this yea 

Mr. Scrtvner. That was supposed to have been a big advantage to 
the services. The services begged for it. 

Mr. Rirey. It is these minor things that affect the family life of 
these men. If they are continued to be cut out, you will have more 
personnel losses. 

Admiral Brarpstry. I think you should look not only at the insur- 
ance, but at the other new benefits. The widows have a greater benefit 
than they had under the $10,000 insurance. There is a question whether 
you need the $10,000 on top. The widow today gets greater protection 
than she did under the $10,000 insurance. 

Mr. Ritey. That is while you are in the service. 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. Suppose a young man wants to stay in the service 10 
years and then drop out. He wants to create an insurance program. 
He would like to be a little independent. He does not want to depend 
on the Government altogether. I am in thorough accord with that, 
too. I think he ought to use some individual initiative. 

I believe there is something wrong with the policy of the service 
somewhere along the line. I think it ought to be thoroughly investi- 
gated and corrections made wherever possible in order to keep these 
men in. 

Mr. Snepparp. I might say, Mr. Riley, at that point, with your per- 
mission, I do not know what the Navy has done on this. Last year, 
however, the Air Force came up with a report on which apparently 
they had spent considerable time to find out exactly what the faults 
were. All of the indicating factors were very finely delineated there, 
and the Air Force even went to the point of criticizing its own opera- 
tions by this analysis and by:these conclusions. 

Has the Navy made a comparable study ? 

Admiral Bearpstry. I wll find out. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Find out and if there is, I would like to have the 
committee supplied with a copy of the findings that resulted from the 
investigation. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Very well. 

Mr. Suerparp. It is a very important factor in the total picture of 
retaining manpower. 

Mr. Riuey. We have put a lot of money into this program, this con- 
tinuous operation, training men over and over again. When you lose 
one, you have lost a pretty heavy investment. I am very much in- 
terested in retaining them. 


REASONS FOR LEAVING THE SERVICE 


Admiral Brarpstey. I do not know if you want this in the record 
right now, but I have a report which was finished September of last 
year following an interview with young officers upon release from the 
service. This gives a breakdown of 12 reasons given by these officers 
upon release from service. 

Mr. Suerparp. Very well. You may give that. 

Admiral Brarvstey. The question was: “Why are officers leaving 
the Navy?” ‘This investigation was conducted ‘last S September 1956. 
I will read the reason and then the percentage given on this interview. 

Job dissatisfiaction, 43 percent ; 

Limited homelife, 17 percent ; 

Instability of service as career, 8; 

Unsatisfactory advancement, 5—I am rounding these off sir; 

Insufficient pay, 5; 

Loss of officer prestige, 5 

Mr. Mitter. What was that, sir? 

Admiral Bearpsiey. Loss of officer prestige. 

Mr. Miter. Loss of officer prestige? I do not follow it. Are 
they not officers ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. These are officers. Perhaps I should say this 
off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Brarpstey. To continue: 

Loss of traditional benefits, 4 

Family living conditions, 114 ; 

Demands of Nav y social life, 114; and 

All other reasons, 10. 

That adds up to 98 or 99 percent. 

I have it for enlisted men. 

Mr. Suerparp. We are interested in that. 

Admiral Brarnstey. This is based on exit interviews with 11,000 
enlisted men. That is the size of sample. It was made April to 
October 1956. 

Better civilian job opportunities, 39; take advantage of educational 
opportunities, 34; gener: al dissatisfae tion with military life, 8; family 
demands, 5; extetised fleet operations, 2; lack of advancement oppor- 
tunity, 114: to enlist in another service, 114; poor leadership, 1; not 
recommended for advancement, 1; poor habitability, 14 of 1 percent; 
no reason given in about 6 or 7 percent of the cases. 

Mr. Suepparp. Taking the 2 tables that you have just given for the 
record in response to Mr. Riley’s interrogation, was the report com- 
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pleted or finalized to the degree that it can be determined if the diffi- 
culties expressed in those 2 reports, are correctable within the Navy 
by regulatory concept as against that by legal requirements or an 
act of Congress ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Do you think in order to complete that report you 
might have those percentages determined ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. I believe I would have to have the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel do that. I will have such an insert prepared. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think it would be very interesting to have that 
added information at this point in the record. You may have it sup- 
plied by the Bureau of Naval Personnel if you wish. 

Admiral Bearpstey. All right. 

(The following information is furnished for the record by Vice 
Adm. J. L. Holloway, Jr., USN, the Chief of Naval Personnel: 


Determination of valid percentages of categories requested is not feasible 
with the data available at present. The report referred to is a single sample, 
211 offcers, from a continuing series of officer surveys. The officers questioned 
in this sample were reserves leaving the Navy upon completion of obligated 
service, the majority of whom had indicated on original commissioning that they 
had no serious thought of making the Navy a career. 

The individual reasons given for leaving the service were arbitrarily grouped 
to indicate a job dissatisfaction percentage which is not substantiated by the 
continuing survey. Study of the individual reasons given would appear to con- 
firm the view that they do not voluntarily continue on active duty primarily 
because of long overseas deployments, rigorous duty demands and _ limited 
opportunity for family and home life. 

And in this connection, the Navy must, under the current international situa- 
tion, maintain substantial forces deployed on distant station in a high and con- 
tinued state of readiness. In general, our personnel accept and endure the 
rigors of Navy life with cosiderable pride. 

A similar sample questionnaire administered to some 400 junior reserve officers 
recalled to active duty at their own request indicates the chief reasons for return- 
ing were preference for Navy life, and retirement and similar benefits. Never- 
theless, this group frankly stated their view that civilian life had considerable 
advantages in terms of financial gains, adequacy of housing, and family life. 
But they expressed the thought that they would be better off in the Navy for 
such things as medical and retirement benefits, enjoyment of work, and travel. 

And practically without exception they indicated that they had not fully 
appreciated the less tangible but nevertheless real challenges and satisfactions 
of Navy life until they had left the Navy for a while. 

The views of two groups of Reserve officers of approximately the same age, 
but at different stages of service association, would appear to justify caution 
in accepting validity of other than generally observed phenomena. 

The Chief of Naval Personnel believes that the fundamental reason for more 
Reserve officers not desiring to continue on active duty can best be expressed in 
such general terms as the opportunity currently offered in civilian life for high 
financial return, and homelife as a private citizen, free from the rigors of Navy 
operations. 

The Chief of Naval Personnel looks forward to the opportunity to elaborate on 
the foregoing remarks in greater detail to meet the desires of the committee 
when he appears personally before it. 


Mr. Miuier. There is a certain element that nothing can correct, 
like the difficulty with the family. It would be well to have three 
percentages, those that are uncorrectable to be included. In other 
words, we cannot pass legislation to correct a family difficulty, which 
was one of those things. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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JOB DISSATISFACTION 


Mr. Anprews. Would the admiral tell us what “job dissatisfaction” 
means 4 

Admiral Brarps.ey. I cannot tell you how this was made up exactly. 
It was an overall dissatisfaction probably with the way of life. It 
could mean various things to various people who filled out the ques- 
tionnaire. I would like to add one thing on the record. Please do 
not believe that the senior people in the Navy or even the junior people 
are trying to kid themselves or the public that simply money is the 
only way these difficulties are corrected. These things are corrected 
by a tremendous interest on the part of the service personnel on over- 
all morale. We are influenced by overall morale. These things are 
all factors, but I think there is an indefinable and prob: bly a great per- 
centage of overall morale that forces people to do things or encourages 
them to do things. 

We know money is not everything in life. I know Admiral Burke, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and various senior people in the Navy are 
constantly studying this problem. The question of morale enters into 
here not only as the cost of running the Navy, which is important 
because of training and turnover, but the whole question of the capa- 
bility of the Navy is tied into morale. If you have a Navy of very 
high morale throughout all ranks, then you have a Navy that will 
not have a high turnover in the lower ranks. 

A great deal of attention is being focused on that. It is constantly 
watched and studied. The progress we have made in increased re- 
enlistments of enlisted men is direct indication that we have paid at- 
tention to it. We have gone through the last 2 or 3 years, when there 
has been certain economic trends in the country. We have had boys 
come in during Korea at a time when it was the patriotic thing to do. 
There were certain educational benefits they get if they go out. ‘These 
are times of the country. The grass fr equently looks greener on the 
other side of the fence. 

Mr. Anprews. It is a problem you have with all businesses and 
professions. Is the tendency to leave the service growing? 

Admiral Brarpstry. I think the figures show it is not growing. 
The tendency recently has been to stay in the service and make the 
service a career because of the benefits Congress has passed recently 
and for other reasons. 

Mr. Anprews. You have had the problem through the years and 
you expect to have it in the years to come, do you not? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Many people will practice a chosen profession for 
a few years, decide they do not like it, and leave. 


ROTATION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Could I interpose an observation?’ In listening 
to the reasons given for both enlisted personnel and officers, there is 
one glaringly absent comment that I have found as I have gone 
around—and I have made it a point to ask many of these men just 
these questions. There is nothing here that says a single word about 
the frequency of changes in station, which is one of the things that 
raises more hob in the services and gives more men the desire to get 
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out than anything else I have found. And yet that is not mentioned 
in either report. 

Admiral Brarpstry. I would say limited home life, 17 percent, as 
far as officers are concerned, is certainly in that category. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I am talking about is because that much com- 
plaint comes from wives, that they have to break up not. only their 
home but their surroundings, their furniture, everything else. It was 
a high percentage. I have talked to them. I have been harping on 
this for at least 10 years. I understand it is improving just a little, 

I could show you some terrific examples. Unless one wants to be 
a gypsy, I would not go in the military service. Personally, I would 

rather move at my own whim, not at somebody else’s. But I have 
run into some terrific things where you have from 9 to 11 changes in 
5 to 6 years. They take “their family along with them, too. The 
wives just refuse to continue. They say, “I am not going to raise my 
children this way. I am not going to pick up and cart them off, break 
up school, church, community, break up my furniture.” 

It is said that three moves is worse than a complete fire. These 
families want to settle down and live a normal life and stay in one 
community long enough to at least get acquainted with their next- 
door neighbor; get their children established so that they can get 
acquainted in school and in Sunday school. Yet those two reports do 
not say “boo” about that. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I think if you canvass the wives you would 
get a different set of answers than you would from the husbands. 

Mr. Scrivner. I get this from the husbands, too. They get pretty 
well fed up. 

Mr. Riney. I receive the same complaints. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know who made this study but when you 
don’t show any of them that are getting out because they do not like 
all the frequent changes of station, somebody is mistaken and it is not 
a complete and factual report. 

Mr. Mixer. That may be in occupational dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Anprews. Job dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. Mr. 
Wigglesworth, you have the witnesses. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Wiccteswortnh. Captain, I notice in the prepared statement on 
page 1 it is said: 

It is essential to keep in mind that the aircraft-procurement pregram in the 
budget now before Congress does not achieve full results until about 1960. 
That is true of all requests of this character as a result of the lead time; 
is it not? 

Captain Genter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. It is nothing new; it applies generally. 
Captain Gentner. That is correct. 
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INVENTORY OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. Then you state over on page 6: 


Last year it was reported that naval aviation had a total inventory of about 
17,000 aircraft. During this past year we reduced this total to about 14,000 
aircraft by removing from our inventory those aircraft for which we have no 
peacetime or wartime need and those considered uneconomical to repair or 
operate. 

Is the committee to assume that that job has been completed; that 
the 14,000 now in the total inventory are outside of those categories? 

Captain Grentner. In the 14,000 this year, we anticipate to cut it 
down by about 250 to 300 aircraft, which are in the same category as 
the 3,000 we are talking about in these 2 sentences. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. On general principles, I think if the statement 
is made to this committee that you have 17,000 aircraft on hand in 
inventory, and nothing more is said, it would be assumed we have 
17,000 usable planes. Apparently that was not the fact. 

Captain Gentner. As of right now, Mr. Wigglesworth, we have 
about 13,800 aircraft that are in us: able condition, of which 2 000 are 
in the inactive category. As soon as these aircraft have lost their 
mobilization potential or their peacetime use, we try to get rid of 
these aircraft, because they are expensive to keep in the inventory. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. In fiscal 1958 you expect to get rid of about 
250 out of the 14,000? 

Captain Gentner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Of those 14,000, according to the budget high- 
lights, you have about 9,752 operating and 2,120 logistical support, 
or a total of 11,872. 

Captain GENTNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. On top of that, you have about 2,000 which you 
classify as inactive and about 1,450 in the reserve picture; is that 
right ? 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir: but the 1,450 in the reserve picture are 
part of the 9,700 operating aircraft. 

Mr. WiccLEeswortu. I see. What do you mean by the classifica- 
tion of “inactive”? Could they be used in time of war ? 

Captain Gentner. They could be; yes, sir; or for peacetime use. 


INACTIVE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. Why do you classify them as “inactive” rather 
than “active” ? 

Captain Gentner. They are in storage, Mr. Wigglesworth. We 
have these planes as a mobilization potential backup and for the possi- 
bility of peacetime use. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. So over all, regular and reserve included, you 
have about 14,000 planes, including those for logistic support, which 
could be used if we had a war tomorrow ¢ 

Captain Gentner. In various categories; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. As a matter of fact, the total for the operating 
class and the total for the active inventory run along pretty much on 
a level basis for all the 4 years you were talking about this mor ning. 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. 1957 to 1960, inclusive. 
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Captain Gentner. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. But throughout that period, I take it, there 
will be a constant improvement in terms of modernization, with better 
planes, more powerful firepower, and so on. 

Captain GentNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicecteswortn. And the extent of modernization, looking at 
the picture as a whole, I think the Secretary told us the other day, 
is about 85 percent. 

MODERNIZATION 


Captain Genrner. That is our goal, Mr. Wigglesworth, to try to 
get to 85 percent modernity. This procurement program will lead 
us to about 78 percent. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Only 78 percent ? 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. 


NEW ORDERS IN 1958 


Mr. Wiceeteswortu. So far as new orders are concerned, did I 
understand the testimony this morning to be, in effect, that we expect 
to go along on about 1,220 deliveries per year? 

C aptain Gentner. Do you mean in the following years ? 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Yes. 

Captain Gentner. The testimony this morning, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
was to indicate that from now on we are going to have to pay as we 
go to keep our sustaining rate up in the Navy. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. What does that mean in terms of new orders? 

Captain Gentner. In terms of new orders it will mean between 
now and next year, when we come before you again, we are going to 
have to give a very solid look, as we have in the past, to determine 
what aircraft we will need to keep our forces up to as high a state 
of readiness and effectiveness as we can. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortn. You have no estimate as to the number of 
orders you are going to place in fiscal 1958 ? 

Captain Genrer. In 1958? 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Yes. 

Captain Gentner. 1,220 aircraft, sir 

Mr. WiGGLESworTH. 1,220? 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. But you are not prepared to say that will 
represent a more or less constant rate after that ? 

Captain Genrner. No, sir. I estimate it will be larger. 


DELIVERIES OF ATRCRAFT IN 1958 


Mr. WiceiteswortH. How about. deliveries? How many deliveries 
are we going to receive in 1958? 

Captain Gentner. That is 2,123 during the year. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. You think that is going to drop off to 1,701 in 
1959 and 509 in 19602 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wreeieswortu. By that time vou expect to be at 85 percent, 
in terms of modernization ? 

Captain Gentner. I beg your pardon, sir? 
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Mr. Wicc.irsworru. I said, by fiscal 1960, when you anticipate 509 
in deliveries, you anticipate you will reach the 85-percent modern- 
ization ¢ 

Captain Gentner. No, sir. With the aircraft we have in process 
and with the aircraft procurement we have before you now, the 1,220, 
by 1960 we estimate that our modernity will be 78 percent. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. I thought it was 78 percent right now. Is 
that not right? 

Captain Gentner. No, sir. It is about 67 percent currently. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Are you sure of that figure ? 

Captain Genrner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. The reason I ask it is that I thought we were 
given an 85-percent figure last year and I thought the Secretary gave 
us the same figure just a few days ago here as representing our present 
condition. 

Captain GentTNER. 85 percent is the goal that we are trying to 
achieve. 

Mr. WiceiesworrH. You do not think we are better than 67 percent 
now. 

LEAD TIME 


Your lead time is just about what it has been. It is 18 months of 
lead time and 12 months’ production time, you say ? 

Captain GrentNner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. That is an average figure for all types of 
planes ¢ 

Captain GentNeR. Yes, sir; that is an average figure. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Has that 18 months come down any recently, 
or is it about where it was? 

Captain GentNer. We are in hopes we can reduce it to 15 months. 


APPROPRIATION INCREASE 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. You are asking for $1,932 million in appro- 
priations in fiscal 1958 compared with $1,732,900,000 in the current 
fiscal year and $905,602,000 in fiscal 1956. That looks like an 11 per- 
cent increase for 1958 as compared with the current fiscal year. With- 
out going into a ail, because I assume we will go into that later, in 
general terms, what is the reason for the 11-percent increase? 

Admiral Russet... May I answer that, please? The increase lies 
in the rising procurement of guided missiles, sir, and also in aircraft 
modernization. I would point out in aircraft modernization that in 
certain employment—notably in the antisubmarine-warfare game—we 
ean modernize airplanes which are already serviceable but which need 
to be brought up to date in the equipment carried, rather than the 
airframe itself. So the comparable figures for aircraft alone in new 
obligational authority would be $1,592 million in fiscal year 1958 as 
against the 1957 estimate of $1,512 million. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. There is an increase in terms of aircraft alone 
requested of about $80 million ? 

Admiral Russeti. About $80 million; yes, sir. 

Mr. WieciEsworrn. And the balance of ronghly $120 million is in 
the missile field ? 
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Admiral Russet. And modernization, sir, which has gone up a bit. 
Mr. Wicectrswortn. Is not the $80 million for modernization ? 
Admiral Russetu. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. What is the $80 million figure we were just 
talking about? I thought that was for modernization. 

Admiral Russetx. That is for aircraft, sir. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. That is modernization, is it not? 

Admiral Russrti. No, sir. The aircraft-procurement category 
is broken down as follows: Aircraft procurement, advanced procure- 
ment, quality control, and industrial facilities. These are the pieces 
of the $1,592 million. 

Mr. Wriecieswortn. How much increase is there for the missiles? 
Roughly $120 million 2 

Admiral Russet... $78 million, sir. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. What is the balance ? 

Admiral Russetit. The $80 million is the increase in aircraft 
procurement itself, sir. You are correct. 

Mr. WicerEswortH. $80 million is for aircraft procurement. How 
much for missiles ? 

Admiral Russet. $78 million. 

Mr. WieeLesworrn. There is $158 million. That leaves about $42 
million. 

Admiral Russe.x. Aircraft modernization, sir. 


AIRCRAFT-PROCUREMENT PROGRAM, 1957 AND 1958 


Mr. WiccLEswortH. How many planes are you going to procure, 
and how many did we procure in the current year ? 

Admiral Russeix. 1,412 in the current year, sir, and 1,220 is the 
request for this appropriation. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. You are going up $80 million for 200 less 
planes? 

Admiral Russetu. This is because of the mix of airplanes. We have 
more expensive models in greater number. The trainers, for example, 
have a lower unit cost. It depends on the mix of the aircraft. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. We will go into that later when we get into the 
Navy panel. 

As to the missile item, does that represent more missiles or more 
expensive missiles than in the current year? What does the $78 
million increase represent ? 

Admiral Russeiy. It is more missiles of the newer and more 
expensive variety. 

UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. WieeLtEsworrn. What is your unobligated balance of some 
recent date? 

Admiral Russetx. I can give you this for the past years 

At the end of fiscal year 1955 it was $3,272 million. At the end 
of fiscal year 1956 it was $2,022 million. We estimate at the oof the 
current fiscal year it will be $1,752 million and at the end 01 1958 we 
would estimate it to be $1,619 million. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Those are unobligated balance figures? 

Admiral Russeww. That is correct, sir. I would point out that 
these, however, are programed dollars and they are in various states 
of procurement action in the procurement cycle. 
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Mr. WiceLEswortH. I will not go into it now, but before we get 
through I would like to know, and I think the committee would like 
to know, in detail what that very large unobligated carryover repre- 
sents. 

Admiral Russeiyi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. And why we need such a large carryover. 

Admiral Russe. Yes, sir. In very brief form, this is the margin 
which we need to do business because of the continuing nature of the 
procurement; 18 months plus the 12 months, making it 30-month 
financing. 

Mr. Wiact EsworTH. Offhand it looks pretty large. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy” is a major procurement appro- 
priation which finances the procurement of aircraft, aircraft equipment, guided 
missiles, and other related equipment, all of which have varying requirements for 
lead time to cover the contracting and production or manufacturing cycle. It is 
the policy to present the budget request on the basis of the total estimated cost 
of the aircraft or guided-missile program which constitutes the procurement 
program for the budget year. Included in these estimated costs are funds to 
finance the procurement of the aircraft or missile itself, all installed equipment, 
necessary engineering changes or improvements which must be incorporated 
during the production cycle as a result of operating and test experience, and 
sufficient spare components and spare parts to support the aircraft or missile 
while operating or deployed. This policy gives the Congress the total estimated 
cost of the program which is being authorized, although it is neither necessary 
nor desirable to obligate and procure all of the items during the initial year of 
appropriation. 

Basically the $1,619,000,000 unobligated balance under this appropriation at 
June 30, 1958, falls into the following general categories: 

Millions 
(a) Funds required for procurement of specific end items of equipment or 
Peterwed?: JOP DEINE: GR IUS INO R os. isi oie tind date ei ni $550 
(b) Funds for engineering changes which will be authorized throughout 
the production cycle____- 
(c) Funds for procurement of program life spare parts support 


Total estimated unobligated funds June 30, 1958 


Mr. WiceLteswortnH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. SuHeprarp. Mr. Scrivner ? 


COST OF A PILOT 


Mr. Scrivner. Captain, I want to turn first to your statement on 
page 6 and just carry on a little further some of the discussion about 
the young pilots, as you say— 


who now stay with us only 2 years after finishing flight training. 


Somewhere you tell us how much it costs to train one of these 
oe How much was it? $100,000? 

Captain GentNeER. It is about $90,000 per pilot. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Let us agree on $90,000. If you divide 
those 2 years, with the $90,000 and the pay of that pilot for 2 years, 
the cost to the Gover nment is from $51, 000 to $55,000 annually. That 
is : pretty expensive pilot. 

Captain GentNerR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. A question arose about that, and it has been asked 
since, but. I do not know that you gave us a very good answer. 

If these young men want to fly and want Uncle Sam to spend 
$100,000 teae hing them how to do it, I should guess that they would be 
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willing, if they really have it in their hearts to fly, to serve more than 
2 years ‘after they complete their flight training. 

‘I think Mr. Riley asked you: 

Why do you not require them to serve more than 2 years so that we Can get 
more value out of the training we have given them? 

Captain Gentner. Of course, we do not lose all of these pilots. As 
I mentioned before, 35 percent go into the Reserves. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely this training is not all lost; but we are not 
talking so much about the Reserves as we are the Navy itself. 

C aptain GenTNeER. Yes, sir. We are very aware of this problem, 
and the Navy is proceeding in every way to try to solve it. 

Mr. Scrivner. What course of training are they given prior to 
flight traming? Where are they getting that training? 

C aptain GENTNER. Prior to flight training? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Captain Genrner. Many of our candidates come from the NROTC 
setup, where they receive naval training. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Here is what you are doing, the way it 
appears to me: You are competing against yourself. You just said 
this morning that these young men, after they get the flying training, 
seem to prefer to get out and prac tice law or become doctors or take 
up any number of professions they study at the university; so at the 
very outset, before you get them into the plane at all, you are teaching 
them the very things that will take them out of the service after they 
get flight training. Why do you not give them flight training before 
you give them all that education, w hich seems to be the v very induce- 
ment for them to get out? W hy not reverse it and give them the 
flight training and then let them put in the service and do as has been 
done in many other cases, give them the educational training after- 
ward? It may be that if they did not have the training as account- 
ants or lawyers or engineers or something else, not having had that 
inoculation, the one big thing they would know is flying, and they 
would be more apt tostayin. That just seems logical to me. 

You did not answer that, but maybe you are not in a position to 
answer it. You donot m: ake the policy, I am sure. 

Captain Gentner. We will make a note of this, Mr. Scrivner, to 
put in our study. 

Mr. Scrivner. Right now I would guess that a great many of the 
young men who are now going out are involved in the group which 
was affected by the Korean war. I do not know how many, but at 
least some probably entered into this contract before the Korean war 

was ended, did they not? 

Captain GenTtNeER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Rather than take a chance on Selective Service or 
being ground soldiers for a couple of years, they felt it would be pref- 
erable to get in under the Navy ROTC program and not only do 
that but take flying and get a course of flying along with it. In an- 
other year there will not be so much of that, as these men are phased 
out. There are a lot I know who are really ‘sold on the Navy. 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They really would like to make the Navy a career 
But of course, after they get out and they go into the service, as maybe 
a young ensign from Kansas University, then they are competing 
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with a young ensign from Annapolis, and for some reason or another 

the NROTC assignments are not as desirable as the assignments given 

the Annapolis ensigns. I suppose that is a sheer happenstance. 
Captain GeNntTErR. I am not qualified to comment on that, sir. 


CORDINER COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. You mentioned the Cordiner committee, and you im- 
lied that there would be a savings which could exceed $80 million in 
fiscal year 1960. 

How much are the Cordiner committee recommendations going to 
cost ¢ 

Captain GENTNER. I am not qualified to answer that question. 

Mr. Scrivner. I supposed you were, because you mentioned it. 

Captain GENTNER. The savings that I spoke of are aviation savings 
and were submitted to the Cordiner committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, after many years of sitting on this com- 
mittee and listening to these things, I suppose one gets a little skepti- 
cal, because for every ill that comes along there seems to be only one 
panacea, and that is a “greenback poultice.” There must be other 
remedies. 

Captain GeNTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But every time it is said: 

“We have to increase the pay. We have to increase the allowances. 
We have to do more of this. We have to do more of that.” 

That never seems to help, because you seem to have just as much 
trouble retaining men in the service as you ever had. It would seem 
that after 2 or 3 applications of a poultice like that, the services 
would look around to see if maybe there could not be some other 
remedy. 

That leads up to this report that the admiral gave us this morning, 
as to reasons officers give for not staying in the service. Insufficient 
pay was involved in less than 5 percent of those cases of men going 
out of the service. That bears out pretty well what they have told 
me. A very small number ever raise the issue of pay. That was 
probably the reason given to me less often than anything else. In 
fact, they receive more than they would starting out in many 
endeavors. 

As I pointed out, I have looked through here and I do not see one 
solitary instance—even one fraction of a percent, where it says they 
were getting out because they are absolutely unhappy about the fre- 
quent “changes of station, about which this committee has talked so 
much. That is why I cannot understand this report. It just does not 
stand the light of reason. 

Let us go on to something else. 


FLEET LOGISTIC AIR WING 


We were talking about the total inventory of aircraft, and in that 
of course you have some planes which are engaged in fleet: logistics. 
How much duplication is there between fleet logistics and MATS? 


How many parallel lines are running from west coast, for instance, to 
awail? 
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Captain Genter. We have a total of 152 Navy planes in the fleet- 
logistic air wings and MATS. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many in MATS and how many in log air? 

Captain Gentner. At the present time there are 40 four- -engine 
aircraft in MATS. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would leave the rest of them in fleet logistics? 

Captain Gentner. 35 four-engine aircraft are in the fleet- logistic 
air wings. The Department of Defense is now reorganizing the air- 
transportation picture. The terms of reference are ‘being drawn up 
at the present time, in which all of the air-transport aircraft—the 
four-engine aircraft, at least—will be placed under a single manage- 
ment concept. 

Of the 35 four-engine aircraft that we have in our fleet logistic air 
wings at the present time, 15 will be transferred to this single manage- 
ment agency. The 20 that we retain will be, for the time being, under 
the operational control of the fleet commander to take care of emer- 
gency lifts. There will be no duplication of any established airline, 
as you might call it, in this single management agency. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there is a very careful definition of what consti- 
tutes an emergency lift. 

Captain Gentner. That is understood; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have told a very inteersting story here and show 
how the efficiency of the operations and ev erything else, including all 
of our planes, has gone up. You are running just about level now, 
but it seems like some place, some time, somewhere, when we constantly 
increase the appropriations and constantly buy better planes, that some 
day the taxpayer ought to get a dividend on the basis of a sharply re- 
duced number, but app: arently what you do is just keep expanding the 
missions of the Navy, so you still have to have them just the same, 
even if they are better. 

Can we ever expect to see the time come with the improved efficiency 
of the Navy and the improved efficiency of the planes, with higher 
speed and longer range and greater reliability, that you will bring | this 
down pretty sharply so that we can reduce expenditures for plane 
acquisition ? 

Captain Gentner. I certainly hope so, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do, too. 


APPROPRIATION CARRYOVER 


I could not quite follow you when you were talking about the final 
using up of the carryover. As I understood it, it appeared to assume 
that there would not be any additional appropriations next year, be- 
cause you did not have any of the blue lines up above. 

Captain Gentner. We left that out intentionally. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, what you were trying to do is to show 
that as each year goes along, so far as the appropriation for 1950, for 
instance, is concerned, you would get some of the planes the next year 
and some the following year and some the third year 

Captain GentneErR. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you do. 

Captain Gentner. Of the 1,220 that we have before you at the pres- 
ent time, we will receive 

Mr. Scrivner. You receive a certain number. 
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Captain Gentner. A little over half the last half of fiscal 1959 and 
the remainder, 549, in the first half of fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Scrivner. But each year we appropriate another increment of 
funds for acquisition of planes, which pile on top of that. 

Captain Gentner. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that you will never completely use up all of your 
backlog unless we say some day: “Next year you will get no money 
whatsoever for new planes,” and the following year, until eventually 
someday you would use up all the funds appropriated in previous 

ears. 
- Captain Gentner. That is right, sir. 


PILOTS FOR CARRIERS 


Mr. Scrivner. As I understood it, about half of your planes and 
fliers are for the carriers and the rest of them operate from land bases. 
Captain Gentner. Yes,sir. Roughly. 


IN-FLIGHT REFUELING 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 3 you told us about the in-flight refueling. 
I am like Mr. Riley; I do not quite understand the picture. I can 
understand the Air Force program of refueling, because those are 
long-range missions that they fly, running into thousands of miles, and 
the tankers operate from strategically located bases. But I did not 
understand that the Navy was ever going to do long flights like that. 

Why do you need this? How are you going to operate? Where 
are you going to operate from ¢ 

Captain GeENTNER. May this be off the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Scrivner. You take anything you want off. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as I am concerned, you have not sold the in- 
flight refueling so far as the Navy is concerned for combat. I can 
remember where they put some of these carrier forces, and you would 
have a hard time refueling. 

Admiral Russet. There are a number of features to this in-flight 
refueling, sir. A great deal of the fuel is used in climing to altitude. 
In the case of a fighter, for example, the fact that the tanker climbs 
with him and gives him fuel to continue from there on makes quite 
a difference in the range of the fighter. Overall it makes about a 40- 
percent difference in range for this one refueling effort, when the 
‘buddy” tanker goes along. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a matter of public record that one of our major 
A-bombs can wreak more destruction than all the planes on all the 
flights during all of World War II. It is fantastic, but that is what 
the figures show. 

COMBAT READINESS 


I assume in your last paragraph you are saying in substance, { rst, 
that this 1958 budget is almost sacrosanct and we must not touch it— 
this is it—but finally you are saying that this is so much insurance, 
insurance for the Nation, because you say that what you are asking for 
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in 1958 represents a significant addition to the strength and power of 
our Navy and: 

We are confident when the need arises, Naval and Marine Air will be ready, 
In other words, that is insurance. 

Captain GENTNER. Yes, sit. 


ENGLAND CUTTING DOWN SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether you saw the TV film the 
other night, when General Norstad was on, over in England, and 
they were having quite a to-do and Mr. MeMillan made a statement 
substantially to “the effect: “Insurance is a good thing, but over- 
insurance is debilitating.” In other words, he was saying they were 
going to cut down their forces. They were cutting down many activi- 
ties. Of course, they have cut down their navy now. They are going 
to cut down the air force. They were going to build some missiles 
and all of that. 

It has always been puzzling to me as to why overinsurance is debili- 
tating to some other nation but it never bothers us at all. The rest 
of them can cut down and cut down and cut down the army, navy, 
and air force, and everything else, but we never can. 

As a matter of fact, in that same talk Mr. MeMillan said they were 
not going to get any more fighters, but they were going to depend on 
missiles. I am sure they do not have any better missiles than we do. 
If missiles are an adequate defense for England, when they are right 
under the gun and have been ever since 1945 and we are several 
thousand miles away, if they can do it, people wonder why we cannot. 

Captain Gentner. As soon as our missiles become operationall 
effective in the fleet, Mr. Scrivner, we certainly will start cutting bac 
on our fighter aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the carriers, too, and all the rest of it? 

Captain Grentner. The carriers still support the attack mission, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume that we are going to do some attacking with 
missiles. If we are not going to use them, we are wasting a lot of 
billions of dollars on them. Surely they ought to be able to displace 
some of these other weapons. 

Admiral Russetn. Mr. Scrivner, these matters of course have been 
very carefully considered by people senior to us in service. We are 
really here to present the details of a program which has been charted 
out. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know: but when a witness comes in here and makes 
certain statements relative to various types of activities and_ pro- 
grams, we are entitled to believe that he comes up here to speak with 
a voice of authority and should be in a position to answer some of 
the questions we ask. Otherwise, why go through all the motions! 
You could just have submitted your statement and then, as the chair- 
man suggested the other day, we could go fishing. How are we to 
properly perform our duty, that we have on this side of the table, 
if the witnesses cannot give us the information we request ? 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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APPROPRIATION POLICIES 


Mr. Sueprarp. Admiral, let me ask you this question: Does your 
Bureau inaugurate the policies that are involved in your section of 
the appropriation requirements 4 yer te 

Admiral Russeuu. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Aeronautics is the 
material bureau charged with the research and development of the 
material for naval aviation, and keeping the staff of the Chief of 
Naval Operations informed on these matters. The program is de- 
veloped in the staff of the Chief of Naval Operations and it comes 
to us in the form of requirements; in number, in performance of 
equipment and in these characteristics. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, might I add one further observation ? 

Mr. Sruepparp. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the heading of this statement we were given this 
morning it says: 

“Statement of Director of Aviation Plans Division, Office of Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations (Air).” 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is correct. 

Captain Genrner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. I assuined—and I think properly—that he was speak: 
ing for the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, which you say 
formulates the programs and policies. 

Mr. Suervrarp. I think that is true, but are you also speaking for 
the prerequisites that go into the mission requirements that are out- 
lined by the CNO? 

Captain GentNer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You determine the requirements, the amount of 
planes and so forth: is that correct 

Captain GentNeER, Thiat is correct: ves, sir. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


IN-FLIGHT REFUELING 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the points that was not even mentioned there, 
which was discussed here, was the in-flight refueling. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is correct. 

With reference to the in-flight refueling program, is it reasonable 
for us to assume, gentlemen, that there is an ability required which 
pays off for the refueling expenditures or you would not be doing it? 

Captain Gentner. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What do you expect to obtain by this program? 
Do you want this on the record or off ? 

Admiral Russet. May I have this off the record ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerparp. Is it considered that by adding the extra mileage 
you are giving greater protection to the task fleet ? 

Admiral Russet. Yes, sir: definitely. 

Mr. Suepparp. I preswne that is more or less responsive to the 
high-speed elements you would be contending with or contemplate 
you would be contending with? ; 

Admiral Russett. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suerparp. So you had to modify and extend your mileage to 
cope with whatever attack you may be confronted with and because 
of the new speed element involved. It becomes rather imperative that 
you do this, is that correct ? 

Admiral Russexu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that the premise upon which this so-called refuel- 
ing in the air for fighters is in the budget ? 

‘Admiral Russery. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me inquire there. You have me thoroughly 
confused now. 

Let us assume this book [indicating] is the carrier. You have 
had the fighters and have let them take off, and you are carrying a 
tanker on this carrier. Your target is down toward the end of the 
table. With this first one you said you could go so many miles toward 
the land. I assume that is where you are going. Now you are going 
to extend that from what to what? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Where are you going to rendezvous? 
Will that be directly over the carrier ? 

Captain Gzentner. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Away from the target? 

Captain GentneEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that your fighter has to come back in this direction 
to make contact with your tanker so that you are taking him away 
from the target. 

Admiral Russetx. That is not correct, sir. Let me try to clarify 
this picture. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish somebody would. 

Admiral Russetx. This carrier has gotten much farther from the 
target. The two planes take off together and fly together until the 
optimum point is reached, where the fuel is transferred. Then the 
“buddy” comes back and the No. 1 plane goes on. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was not worried about the “buddy.” T was talk- 
ing about the bigger tanker. 

Admiral Russetu. The difficulty of finding this tanker varies with 
the square of the distance. The farther away you are, the greater the 
number of square miles they have to search to find you. This is : 
considerable virtue. 

Mr. Scrivner. And a disadvantage, because the fighter has to spend 
time finding that tanker to make a rendezvous. 

Admiral Russetzi. He does not rendezvous on this mission, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the big tanker, not the “buddy.” 

Admiral Russeit. When this fellow cuts loose from his “buddy” 
he has enough fuel to do his mission and fly all the way back to the 
ship, with a reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about this bigger tanker. 

Admiral Russgetu. It works in the same fashion. 

Mr. Scrivner. He is going to fly right along toward the target with 
the fighter? 

Admiral Russetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And make contact and refuel as he is doing that? 
He is getting closer and closer to the land based planes of the enemy, 

Admiral Russerti. That is correct. 
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Mr. Scrivner. He is going to have to slow down. You will have a 
double target instead of a single target. 


Admiral Russeu.. That is correct. \ 
Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield there for a question? i 
Mr. Scrivner. I am through. it 
Mr. Anprews. Admiral, as I understand it, the refueling adds about | 


40 percent to the range of the fighter, and the principal reason is to : 
compensate for the gas lost by the fighter making the ascent; is that 
right? H 

Admiral Russetz. Largely. 

Mr. Anprews. What percentage of his gas load does he expend in 
climbing to the proper atltitude? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Admiral Rvussetxi. I would also like to point out that this same 
carrier can strike something here or over in the other direction, which 
is also another reason why we want in-flight refueling. There are 
many, many reasons for this. There are advantages in position, in 
the number of targets which can be attacked from a single point, and 
in safety to your own force. 

Mr. Suerrarv. How much of this descriptive subject matter you 
have presented to the committee so far with relation to the tanker | 
would be considered as necessary to be off the record? 

Admiral Russetu. The specific ranges which we have mentioned, 
sir. 

Mr. Strerrarp. Will you insert in the record at this point a detailed 
statement on the in-flight fueling program for naval aircraft 4 

Admiral Russeit. This will be done, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows :) 




















In-FiicHtr REFUELING OF NAVAL AIRCRAFT 









Targets of naval interest are generally adjacent to the sea areas. In many 
instances, however, targets may be either inland or located on land-locked seas, 
requiring greater than normal range in the naval attack aircraft. 

The Navy needs in-flight refueling to provide the carrier task force commander 
with a means of extending the combat radius of his aircraft to reach all targets 
of naval interest. This capability must be immediately available, and it must 
not appreciably reduce his combat potential by replacing combat aircraft on his 
carrier decks with “pure” tanker aircraft. Accordingly, these “tanker” aircraft 
will be carrier-based and may be used alternately for tanker or weapon-carrying 
missions depending on the tactical situation. Similarly, a means for providing 
an extension to the combat radius of marine aircraft is also needed. 

To meet these requirements, certain combat aircraft are being configured so 
that they can be rapidly converted to act as tankers without degrading their 
performance of the basic combat mission. An external tank containing hose, 
reel, and fuel can be quickly attached to our light attack aircraft. Larger in- 
ternal packages can be placed in the bomb bay of heavy attack aircraft. In either 
case the conversion from combat aircraft to tanker is a matter of a few hours. 
This method is, of course, pointed toward the actual combat mission either from 
carriers or marine forward-area bases. In addition, kits are being procured to 
adapt certain combat transports (both seaplanes and land planes) for use as 
tankers, primarily for marine use in the rapid deployment of combat units to 
areas of potential trouble. These aircraft will also enable us to move aireraft 
long distances if needed to replace combat losses. 

In the “buddy system” 2 aircraft of the same type or performance proceed to- 
ward the target. One carries weapons and the other refueling equipment. Ata 
preselected point en route, the weapons carrier is refueled and proceeds to his 
target. The ‘“‘tanker’” returns to the carrier and is ready to perform the same 
mission again or to deliver weapons. The combat radius of attack aircraft so 
refueled is increased by about 40 percent. 















Alternately the tanker could meet and refuel attack aircraft returning from 
the target or increase the staying power of fighters being employed for air 
defense. 

The rapidity with which either attack aircraft or marine combat transports 
can be converted to and from tanker covfiguration permits flexibility of employ- 
ment, reduced numbers of aircraft, and lower costs. 

Mr. Rivey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question / 

Mr. Suerrarp. Under our procedural agreement the Chair is going 
to turn the time over to Mr. Ford, and Mr. Ford can yield if he wishes 
to. 

Mr. Rizey. Mr. Ford, will you yield for a question at this point? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Riney. How many planes can these large tankers refuel without 
having to come back for another tankload of fuel / 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have the information with you and im- 
mediately available, gentlemen / 

Admiral Russeit. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you do not, in order to conserve time instead of 

researching the materia] yourselves, I would appreciate it if you would 
say, “We will supply it for the record.” 

Admiral Russetxn. We will include this information in the state- 
ment, 

(The information requested has been furnished the committee ‘ 


MODERNITY OF AVIATION COMBAT FORCES 


Mr. Forp. Could you give for the record a definition of “mod. 
ernity”? What do you mean by that? 

Captain Gentner. May I read this to you? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Captain Gentner. “A modern aircraft is defined as one that has 
suitable military characteristics and performance to engage effectively 
in unlimited combat operations. Percent modernity is the number 
of modern aircraft available divided by the number required.” 

Mr. Forp. I presume, then, that your definition of modernity in 
1957 would vary from what it was in 1956 or any other year / 

Captain Gentner. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Bearing in mind the capability or qualifications of the 
enemy / 

Captain Gentner. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. What, for example, was the state of modernity in 1950? 
You may not have that here. 

Captain Gentner. I do not have that. I will get that for the 
record. 

Mr. Forv. Could you get that for the record ? 

Captain Genrner. Yes, sir. 

—_ Forp. Have we ever approximated 100 percent 

Captain Gentner. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the best we have ever had? 

Captain Genter. The closest, I think, was around 75 percent. 

The reason this figure changes and is changing so rapidly these 
days is that aviation is going through a terrific transition period. 
We have gone from pr opeller aircraft to jet aircraft. We have gone 
from subsonic to supersonic. We are in the process now of going 
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from guns to missiles in the aircraft. In other words, keeping up with 
the state of the art is a challenge. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be permissible to include in the record the 
historical picture so far as our modernity is concerned, aircraftwise, 
starting from the end of World War IT up to the present time and 
ine luding fiscal 1958? 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. I think we can get that for you. I 
would like to start about 1950. 

Mr. Forp. You take a date so that we may have some comparative 
analysis of where we were and what we are aiming for. 

Captain Genrner. Right. But the point 1 want to make is that 
modernity is changing all the time. 

Mr. Forp. It isa relative figure. 

Captain GenTNER. It is relative: that is right. 

(The information is as follows :) 


MOopERNITY OF NAVAL/MARINE AVIATION COMBAT FORCES 


The modernity of naval/marine aviation combat forces since 1950 has been: 
Percent 

Date: modernity 
June 30, 1950_____- =i ; : : ae 74 
pune oe. Ae ke ; saad Suhihaiacsaee ms ‘ 41 
gune Go. lece........— oan cacmcneman oa = 28 
I Us neeecoaioaeen ; ; 56 
gume Ber teee@s 723 es. ; es d 7 49 
June 80. 1066 ionic a : B=auEs : : L as 62 
wae OO TH06...ccoc. ; pita uaee if epee « 2078 
December 31, 1956 a at ali sees So ees 65 


PRODUCTION AND LEAD TIME 


Mr. Forp. In the prepared statement it was indicated that your 
lead time is 18 months and production time is 12 months. How does 
that compare historically with what has been the case in the past? 

Admiral Russrii. Lead times have varied. That is, the reorder 
lead time. Reorder lead time is 18 months and 12 months for delivery. 
A 15-month lead time shortens this span by 3 months. 

In the past we have had as high as 24 months’ reorder lead time, 
down to 20, then 18, and in this request we have a reorder lead time 
as little as 15 months for a few models. We feel we can do this. 

It has the advantage of not committing the Government too far in 
advance, but in order to do this and keep a continuous production line 
going, we have to order certain preproduction items for the assembly 
of aircraft in the subsequent year’s procurement. By this device we 
can get this reorder lead time down to 15 months, we feel, particu- 
larly in models more or less standard in which we know the manufac- 
turing problems and the rate at which we can get them out. 

Mr. Forp. Would anybody know what the comparable figures were 
for World War IT and Korea, compared to what you have set forth ? 

Admiral RussEutn. In wartime, sir, when you can pay overtime and 
really get expediters out in the field it would be something less than 
this, of course. But I would also point out the World War IT air- 
planes were fairly simple things to build. They did not require the 
tooling, the skin milling, and all these exotic materials like titanium 
for high heat areas and so forth. 
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KOREAN WAR LEAD TIME 


Mr. Forv. Would not the record indicate that at the outset of the 
Korean war your lead time and your production time were greater 
than what you set forth here? 

Admiral Russeiz. Yes, sir. At that time we were using about 24 or 
20 months, something like that. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be well for comparative analysis to have 
some tabular information, starting back with some reasonable date. 

Admiral Russert. We can give the average reorder lead time or we 
can give you a table of pone er lead times in specific models, which 
would be rather detailed. 

be... Forp. I would say on an average by fiscal year. That is the 

you set it forth here. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Average Navy aircraft procurement lead time by fiscal years (in months) 


1952 . — 
1953 21.6 
1954 20.5 
1955 20.0 
1956 

BT HI 20s ns cd sw nadacsnn edn inhvics teers ene new ena sti It ie 

1958 planned 


The foregoing data are averages of reorder lead times which vary by model. 
Lead times of individual models fall generally within a range of 3 months of these 
averages. 


Mr. Forn. What is the picture on landing? 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


PHASING OF FIGHTER AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Forp. oticed on page 5 of your statement this comment: 
Mr. Forp. I noticed on page 5 of 3 tat t tl t 


However, we cannot and should not plan to reduce our fighter strength until 
the guided-missile ships are available in sufficient numbers to be effective. 

Is it contemplated then that when these guided-missile ships be- 
come in being and actively operating with the fleet, that you will still 
operate in task force organizations but not have your aircraft perform- 
ing the mission that was performed in World War II? 

Captain Gentner. When the guided-missile ships are assigned to 
a task force—and we will operate in a task forcee—this will, we hope, 
reduce the number of fighter-interceptor aircraft that we now carry 
and that we carried in World War II with our carrier task force. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you will have a greater concentration of 
your long-range attack planes rather than so many of the interceptor 
type? 

Captain Genrner. That is right. This will then become more of 
an offensive task force than at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. Perhaps this should be off the record, but as to your 
contemplated 15-carrier program, when do you visualize that we ‘will 
have an adequate number of guided-missile ships to relieve the car- 
riers of that burden ? 

Admiral Russet. This is estimated about 1965. 
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Mr. Forp. Will these guided-missile ships take the place of the 
destroyers as far as the screen is concerned ? 

Captain Gentner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 














LANDING SPEEDS 





Mr. Forp. These new planes you have, I assume, have to land at a 
far greater rate of speed than your World War IT aircraft. 
Captain Gentner. Their landing speed is much higher; yes, sir. 
Mr. Forp. Assuming, as was the case in World War TI, that you had 
to operate in areas where there was relatively little headwind, how do 
you handle that problem without the fleet speed being any more now 
than it was then? 
Captain Gentner. The steam catapults answer that question. 
Mr. Foro. That does not help you land. 
Captain Gentner. We have improved arresting gear. 
Admiral Russetu. Let me say this off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Miller. 









DUAL-PURPOSE, CARRIER-BASED TANKERS 












Mr. Mitier. Captain, did I understand from the last comments 
that we had about these carrier-based tankers, the Buddies, and the 
others, that actually in both cases they are standard attack planes and 
it is just a question of whether you load them with poe or load 
then with refueling equipment ? 

Captain Gentner. That is right. It gives you more flexibility. 

Mr. Mruier. Then there really is no program for tankers in this? 
It is me aN anker equipment but the planes are the same all the way 
through. I donot think we fully understood that. 

Do you have any tanker planes as such that are not basically attack 
or combat planes? 

Captain Gentner. We are now installing inflight refueling equip- 
ment in an R-3—-Y which is a four-engine se: iplane. Essentially, most 
of our inflight refueling is in the carrier task force. 

Mr. Mriter. You have an entirely different operation if you have 
a seaplane. You could not refuel a jet from an ordinary seaplane, 
could you? 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Russet. This is another string to the bow. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are doing it already ? 

Admiral Russet. Yes. The R-3-Y can be rigged as a tanker. 
We do not build any airplanes in the Navy specifically as tankers. 

Mr. Mitre. Do you have a program for shore-based refueling? 
Is that in your concept ? 

Admiral Russeix. No, sir. You might do shore-based operations 
as a drill for flying off a ship. 

Mr. Mruurr. But the real purpose is carrier task force operation ? 
Admiral Russeru. That is correct, sir. 
Captain Genter. I might add just one thing here, Admiral. 
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IN-FLIGHT REFUELING FOR MARINE AIR 


We are considering in-flight refueling for the Marine air wing. 
This will be a piece of equipment that we can put into, in this case, 
a Marine transport aircraft. 

Mr. Miter. This would be primarily for supporting land opera- 
tions after they have gotten ashore ? 

Captain Gentner. Yes, after they are established ashore. 

ne Mririrr. That would not be your carrier fleet set-up ? 

Captain Genrner. That is right. 

Mr. Mrizer. It would be more for land combat? 

Captain Gentner. That is right, for the amphibious operations 
after the Marines have been established on a beachhead and the 
transports are available for in-flight refueling of the fighters and the 
attack planes that have to support the beachhead. 


AIR FORCE TANKERS 


Admiral Russeiti. As a matter of interest, when I had a carrier 
task group in the Western Pacific, we checked our pilots out on Air 
Force tanker planes, K—B-29’s. This would be an item of interest. 
It is a universal thing and is done across the military aviation picture, 
We actually drilled ‘and checked our pilots out in fighters refueling 
from Air Force tankers from Japan. 


MODERNITY 


Mr. Mriuer. I want to ask another question about this. I think I 
understand this percentage of modernity. Like a lot of things it 
fluctuates. We have had a little description of what the plus "side 
of it is, what has to be to be modern. What is the situation in our 
inventory in regard to the percentage that is considered not modern? 
In other words, are they obsolete or are they pretty good planes, 
are they jets: what are they? 

Captain Genrner. Let me say this off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


RETENTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Miuier. We talked about career incentives. I think it was Ad- 
miral Burke, or at least some of the gentlemen that were with him 
the other day who gave a rough estimate of the fact that the officer 
personnel of the Nav y as of now was roughly divided 50-50 between 
air wings and deck and other pur poses. 

Admiral Russeiy. That is approxim: ately right, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. In connection with career incentive personnel sticking 
with the service, so to speak, have you analyzed the figures as between 
the air branches and the others ? 

Have you any figures to show the relative difference between those 
two groups, if there is a difference ? 

Admiral Russeix. This has been done, I am sure, but we do not have 
the answer with us. 
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CAREER PLAN FOR A JET PILOT 


Mr. Mitrrr. One of the influencing factors it seems in talking to 
young men w ho are in the serviee or are thinking of it as a career is 
that in flying, the accent is on youth and the need of a physical situation 
which is comparable to the professional athlete, the football or base- 
ball player. In the air wings particularly there are only a certain 
number of years that a young man is highly productive in that par- 
ticular field. How many years would you figure a jet pilot has in the 
Air Service of the Navy / 

Admiral Russrii. We shift at 40 years of age to a Service Group IT, 
with certain limitations on his flying and we shift to Service Group IIT 
at 50. A man in Service Group III at 50 must have a copilot. I 
have already passed this mark, much to my sorrow—but still a letter 
from the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations enables him to solo air- 
craft after passing into Service Group ITT. 

Mr. Miniter. What do you do with a young man who has a high 
capability as a flying officer, a jet pilot, and who as many of them do, 
right in their prime, develop some physic ‘al defect? Assuming that 
they do not meet the physical tests through no fault of their own, 
what do you do about him? If you put such a fellow on the deck 
of a destroyer, he is as much out of his element as if you put him ina 
tank somewhere. What do you do with him ¢ 

Admiral Russet. Asa naval officer, he is still of considerable value. 
If he can still be utilized in flying, if he cannot take the high altitude 
and the oxygen diet which a fighter pilot must do, maybe he is good 
for antisubmarine work or se apl: ines or carrier-based antisubmarine 
planes, flying at low altitude. 1 would not say his value is not there as 
a naval officer. 

Mr. Miniter. Is it not a fact that when you take these young men 
and make carrier pilots out of them, they are highly specialized and 
they are good. TI am not depreciating that. But they do not have 
the overall service background that an Annapolis graduate would 
have, because they, as has been pointed out, have been studying engi- 
neering or law or ‘something on the side, and they have not the overall 
adaptability to the service demands that they would had they been 
graduated from the Naval Academy; do they? 

Admiral Russe. Not quite. sir: but I have had young pilots from 
the air group come up to the bridge and help in navigation and actu- 
ally control the ship. This de spends largely on the individual’s own 
initiative in the matter. They were invited to come up, and they 
stood watches around the ship as a manner of gaining experience. 

Mr. Mirxier. I am confident of the fact that you have many young 
fliers that are highly dedicated to the Navy, and would serve in sub- 
marines with distinction, even if they had to learn from the bottom 
up. But is that not really one of the serious factors, that you have 
this demand for youth with a particular athletic capability, if you 
want to call it that, that does not follow through all the other services? 

IT was wondering if you have made any study of it to see what can 
be done to assure a young man who is interested i in flying, that if his 
flying days get over prematurely, there is still a place for him and 
job security, ‘if you will, in the Navy. 

Admiral Russet. Yes, sir. He still has a good career, and also he 
does not need to divorce himself from aviation activities. He can be 
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ina nonflying job in control of aircraft at fields, and in administrative 
jobs connected with aviation. There is still this type of employment. 

Mr. Miter. Do I understand you are actively meeting these situ- 
ations—there is a difference between saying he can do it “and that he 
is likely to do it—do you have a program in the Navy to see that those 
people are properly placed, m: ay allowances for personal handi- 

caps over which they have no control? 

Admiral Russetu. Yes, sir. This is part of the career planning 

for officers in the Navy. 


RETENTION OF AVIATION PERSONNEL 


Mr. Mixter. It seems to me it might be quite important when it 
comes to getting a young man to decide to make that his career, 
because, after all, he is never sure that something might not happen 
to make him no longer available for his specialty. 

Admiral Russetn. That is correct. 

Mr. Mriier. I am thinking of the officers who elect to leave the 
Navy. You have the percentage as between the air group and the 
other Navy specialties ? 

Admiral Brarpstxy. We will have to insert that in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


RETENTION OF NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS ON ACTIVE Duty 


The number of Reserve officers requesting retention on active duty has not 
been adequate to maintain a stabilized program; the high turnover rate is a 
decided deterrent to optimal readiness within the Navy. 

The comparison of voluntary retention of aviation and nonaviation Reserve 
officers otherwise due for release to inactive duty for fiscal year 1956 and the 
first half of fiscal year 1957 follows: 


Perera 





Fiscal year First half, 
1956 fiscal year 
1957 


=» 


NNN hte Snel < Selsey: tetas scbyee a , ‘ 9.5 | 1 26.7 
AVE. ctacu 22 ( 15.0 


! Historically, retention rates are lower during last half of each fiscal year. 


Mr. Mier. That is all. 
Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Ostertag. 


INVENTORY OF ATRCRAFT 


Mr. Osrercac. Captain Gentner, or Admiral Russell, in your state- 
ment you make reference to your total inventory of aircraft and 
the active figure, as I understand it, is 12,000. That includes 9,700 
operating aircraft and 2,100 logistic-support aircraft. In the case 
of operating aircraft, does that mean fighters and attack aircraft? 

Captain Grnrner. Yes, sir. Actually. the 12,000, speaking to it 
broadly, are all operating aircraft. We separate the 2,100 in the 
logistic-support category as those aircraft that are going through 
overhaul. In other words, they are not available while they are in 
transit, in the nool, and in overhaul. 
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Mr. Osrerrag. Then the 2,100 does include such aircraft as jet 
fighters? 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. And attack aircraft and other types? 

Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That does not include, of course, your figures on 
procurement for fiscal 1958? That is your inventory as of now; is 
that correct? 

Captain Gentner. That is correct. 

Mr. Osterrac. And your total procurement for 1958 is what figure? 

Captain Gentner. 1,220. 


GUIDED MISSILE AND FIGHTER AIRCRAFT PHASING 


Mr. Osrertac. You refer in your statement also to the fact that 
you anticipate a reduction in the number of fighters required in the 
future when guided-missile ships are available in the shipbuilding 
program and become operational in the fleet. 

Captain Gentner. That is right. 

Mr. Osrertac. Looking ahead on your program, is that geared to 
the replacement of certain types of aircraft with missiles? “Tn other 
words, will there be a gradual reduction in your requirements for cer- 
tain types of aircraft in the immediate years ahead by virtue of re- 
placement with missiles? 

Captain Gentrner. By virtue of guided-missile ships coming into 
the Navy, which have an intercept capability to knock down planes 
coming in to attack your carrier task force, we will be able to reduce, 
we believ e, the number of fighters that we now carry in a fast carrier 
task force. 

Mr. Ostertac. What do you mean by missile ships? Do you mean 
the ship that would carry the missile? 

Captain Gentner. The ship that can carry the missile and shoot 
down enemy planes. This is one of the missions of our present 
fighters. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I interpose a question ? 

Mr. Osterraa. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. In response to Mr. Ostertag’s question you said you 
believe, but you did not say it with any gr eat amount of enthusiasm. 
Are you not ‘confident they ¢ can and will ? 

Captain Genrner. Yes, sir. But the exact numbers, I am not 
sure of. 

Mr. Ostertrac. There will be a decided replacement ? 

Captain Gentner. There will be. 

Mr. Osrerrac. And that will reflect a reduction of aircraft pro- 
curement and perhaps an increase in missile procurement ? 

Captain Gentner. That is right, sir; a reduction in fighter aircraft. 


TRAINING OF PILOTS 


Mr. Ostertac. In regard to the training program, you refer to the 
training of 3,300 pilots per year. Is that training program geared 
entirely to jet pilots? 

Captain Genrner. No, sir. The program is geared to the entire 
Navy and Marine requirements, to supply patrol planes, antisub- 
marine-warfare pilots, as well as jet pilots. 
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Mr. Osterrac. Would you say that the 3,300 pilots trained per 

ae is an average, 2 good average, for each year’s training program? 
Captain Genrner. Yes, sir. This is the requirement for this year. 
Next year we anticipate lowering it by 100. 

Mr. Ostertac. You are including in your procurement program a 
substantial number of trainer planes; is that correct? 

Captain Gentner. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. I assume those planes are modern trainer, fighter, 
and attack planes. 

Captain Genrner. Yes, sir. May T review the training command 
setup for you briefly ? 

Mr. Ostrerrac. Yes. 

Captain Gentner. The training command is divided into three 
phases: Primary, basic, and advanced. All 3,300, or the going rate, 
will go through the primary stage. This. at the present time, consists 
of T—34 aircraft. These are propeller planes. 

Upon completion of primary, there is a split into basic. The 
lads marked for carrier aviation, plus the marines, go through a jet 
syllabus. I will take this one first as envisioned in this program 
we now have before you. They will first start flying North American 
T-2—J's, a light jet plane, considered a basic trainer. From that they 
go into the T-2-V, a Lockheed advanced trainer w vith quite a great 
deal more Arce. From the T-2-Y, they go into the F9F-8T 
trainer. This is a swept-wing trainer with two seats so that the Tad 
can receive dual instruction and solo flights as well. That lad then 
goes out into fleet-carrier aviation or into marine aviation. 

T left you at the primary stage where we make a split. We have 
taken care of the jet-carrier students. 

The other lads go into what is called a multiengine and antisub- 
marine warfare training. They are trained solely in propeller aircraft. 
They are given training in the T-28, which is a higher performance 
propeller aircraft, and from that they go into SNB twin-engine planes. 
Then a further division is made at this point, before thev go into 
advanced training, to earmark the people going into seaplanes and 
those going into land planes. 

Those going into seaplanes receive seaplane training in the P5M, 
the Martin seaplane. Those going into land-patrol planes go into 
the P2V, the Lockheed twin-engine propeller plane. In each category 
they come out with roughly 300 hours of flight training. 

Mr. Osrertac. What IT had in mind, Captain, was in connection 
with this subject, the fact that vou have a substantial number of 
trainers and you have programed a number of trainers, but with 18 
months, which is a good record of lead time. 

Captain Gentner. Yes. 

Mr. Osterrac. Eighteen months from now what will the picture 
be insofar as these jets and these attack planes and these other types 
of planes are concerned? Is it not possible that your training aircraft 
are likely to be out of line with the actual operation itself / 

I am trying to get the time element involved in connection with the 
procurement of training planes. 

Captain Gentner. The program T gave vou will be realized after 
this fiscal year’s program gets into full swing. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, these training ships will be right up 
to the last minute so far as what you are getting off the line? 
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Captain Gentner. Yes, sir. What we have is a line of balance 
here to forecast this training syllabus into the types of aircraft we 
are going to receive into the fleet and those we have in the fleet at the 
present time. 

VALUE AND USE OF ATRSHIPS 


Mr. Osrerrac. I am surprised Mr. Scrivner did not ask this ques- 
tion, but what is your estimate as to the value and use of your airships ? 
I a you have none on order and none programed. 

Captain Genrner. We have 4 fleet airship squadrons at the present 
time, and we have 1 airship squadron for the contiguous barrier or 
the offshore continental air defense barrier. It is true that we have 
no airships in the present procurement program. However, we have 
under construction at the present time four ZPG3W. This is a large 
airship that costs roughly $10 million per copy. Now let me say this 
off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Captain GentNer. We have not given up airships. They are expen- 
sive and we have looked at this very carefully. We feel we should 
completely evaluate this new airship we are receiving now and have on 
order and actually determine its capability and effectiveness. 

Along this line there has been one project which we are just com- 
pleting this year, and something that has had us worried for some 
time, and that is real honest all-weather operations with an airship. 

We have just completed the first phase of this all-weather capability 
for airships and to date it looks pretty good. It looks like the airships 
ean tangle with bad weather. 

Mr. Osterrac. How many airships are in the pipeline? 

Admiral Russet. There are 4 in the current fiscal year, 5 in the 
last fiscal year. Deliveries in these more recent types total around 27. 

Mr. Osrertac. There were 14 programed for 1955, 5 in 1956, and 
4in 1957; isthat correct ? 

Admiral Russeti. IT have the total numbers here. We have deliv- 
ered 27 airships from recent orders. In the current fiscal year pro- 
gram, we have four airships. Last fiseal vear, fiscal 1956, there were 
5. Sothe order of magnitude is about 4 or 5a year. 

Mr. Ostertac. How many that have been authorized and a part of 
the procurement program but not delivered? That is the figure I 
am seeking. 

Admiral Russert. Eleven that are in the process of building and 
will be delivered under authorized programs. 

Mr. Osrertrac. What will that make your total inventory of 
airships ? 

Captain Gentner. 53 as of December 31, 1956. 


AIRSHIP ENTHUSIASM 


Mr. Scrivner. Captain, here again you do not have the enthusiasm 
for airships that you have for A-powered carriers, but T just wonder. 
Have vou talked to some of the airship men ? 

Captain GentnerR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no doubt in their minds about the value of 
an airship, and they will prove to you it can out-perform helicopters 
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in countless different ways. They are more enthusiastic about airships 
than some of these witnesses have been about A-powered carriers. 

Captain Grentner. Enthusiasm is something we always have to en- 
courage and also to watch out for. We have enthusiasts that are what 
we call in Navy parlance “Mach happy.” They do not care what the 
plane can do as long as it can go fast. We have other enthusiasts that 
want to use only special weapons, and so on. 

Mr. Sortvner. That reminds me. I am glad you mentioned special 
weapons. 

Captain GentNer. May I finish my statement, sir? 

Mr. Scrtvner. Yes. 

Captain Gentner. These are enthusiasms which we appreciate but 
which we have to weigh very carefully in the overall program. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is spoken just like a member of the Appropria- 
tious Committee. 

Captain Gentner. Thank you, sir. That is a compliment. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have to consider the enthusiasts because I talked 
to some of these airship men and they convinced me they can do a lot 
of things in a lot of your programs that now seem to be designed or 
at least major emphasis is being put on helicopters. They convinced 
me they can do some of these jobs much better than a helicopter can. 
I know when I was flying with a helicopter man, he looked down his 
nose at the airships. He said, “That is just a great big bug.” We 
have to measure these enthusiasts, too. 


COMMERCIAL STOCKS FOR SPECIAL WEAPONS 


But the other question your special weapons remark reminded me 
of is this. It may not be in your sphere of activity, but someplace 
there should be in the Navy and in the other services a greater effort 
in electronics to use commercial items instead of having an item 
prepared according to joint Army and Navy specs. 

I do not know what you are doing about it, but I have kind of 
gone into some of this indirectly because I just happened to run into 
it. But there area lot of things. Electronics is not new in industry; 
4 or 5 or 8 years ago, maybe so. But now commercial use of elec- 
tronics is bringing into use a lot of commercial devices which the 
Services might as well use. 

However, when you check the specs of many of these things they 
have a particular specification when they might as well use a commer- 
cial product. 

Admiral Russert. We are making considerable progress in that 
area. 

Mr. Scrivner. The progress must have been recent. 

Admiral Russetz. The Douglas light attack aircraft, is an example, 
where the Douglas Co. pack: ged, lar rgely from commercial stocks, the 
communications and electronics systems in the airplane. This is part 
and parcel of the move to put more responsibility into the manu- 
facturer for the overall aircraft weapon system. It gets away from 
the specialist who designs a particular piece of electronic equipment 
and then later thinks about putting it into the airplane. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you doing the same thing in missiles # 

Admiral Russetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. 
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Mr. Sixes. Will you yield a moment at that point? I have noted 
the same thing Mr. Scrivner was talking about. I have never seen 
any particular enthusiasm for the lighter-than-air craft across this 
committee table, and yet every person that I have talked with who is 
in the business of operating these ships has the greatest enthusiasm 
for them. ' 

I have often wondered why that seeming difference of opinion 
between the user and the person who justified the expenditure for it. 


SPARE PARTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Ostertac. Admiral, may I inquire with regard to the spares 
and spare-parts program. Can you tell us whether the picture has 
improved ¢ | 

Admiral Russet,. If I may make a general answer, spare parts in 
the Navy are a very important item. 1 remember an occasion where 
we burned up 120 Japanese airplanes on the island of Luzon, and 
after the war in Japan I asked the Japanese why those airplanes were 
not flying and fighting against us. 

They said the reason is simple. They said, “We had no spare parts 
for them and they were minus bits and pieces.” 

I would like to emphasize here the great importance of the spare- 
parts program in the Navy. We are doing our utmost to make this 
eficiently small with regard to cost and with regard to numbers of 
spares carried. Our condition is somewhat different from that of 
the Air Force. We embark carrier groups in carriers and if they 
do not have the spare parts available aboard ship, an airplane may he 
grounded. 

We have to carry over all a slightly greater percent than does the 
Air Force. 

However, we are pretty much in line with the percentage of spares 
as they are carried in the Air Force. 

Mr. Ostertac. The Air Force operates from bases all around the 
world. Would not the Air Force require mobility the same as the 
Navy ¢ 

Admiral Russetu. It is more immediate. You can fly in spares. 
We do that, too, of course. But a carrier is an operating entity and 
is supposed to be self-sufficient. 

Mr. Ostertag. Thank you, Admiral. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR PILOTS 


_ Mr. Suerparp. We had an inquiry before the committee this morn- 
ing relative to insurance. I understand there is a gentleman here to 
explain that to us. 
_ Admiral Brarpstey. We have a witness for that purpose, sir. He 
is Lieutenant Commander Butler. 

Commander Butter. As I understand it, the question concerned 
these young pilots. 
_ My. Sueprarp. That is right. Mr. Riley addressed himself to the 
issue. 
_ Mr. Rirey. I asked the question as to whether or not any insurance 
ls available at reasonable rates for our young pilots who want to buy 
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insurance. They are not so much concerned about the free policies 
being eliminated, because there is some compensation and adjustments 
in other fields in regard to this, but a lot of these young fellows have 
obligations they think should be protected by insurance. 

When they go out to buy it from commercial companies, they haye 
to pay a premium rate for it. Is there any provision under which 
they can buy insurance at reasonable rates as pilots, Air Foree, 
Marines, and Navy? 

Commander Butter. No, sir: there is not. However, looked at 
from the viewpoint that their hazardous duty pay gives them addi- 
tional compensation, that would enable them to get commercial 
insurance. 

Mr. Sreprarp. Are you making any preparation to absorb that? 

Commander Butter. No; we are not. 

Mr. Ritey. That is one reason you have people leaving the service, 
especially young pilots. They have obligations that they feel should 
be protected, and they have family responsibilities that are outside 
of the present legislation that they think should be protected. They 
want an opportunity to buy insurance at reasonable rates, and they 
cannot get it from the commercial companies. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course you can secure this insurance from the 
commercial companies for a premium; that is the obstacle the pilots 
complain about. If you have anything underwritten by the Goy- 
ernment, it would have to be a subsidy to absorb the difference between 
the rate of the commercial companies and that which the Government 
has seen fit to underwrite. 

Mr. Ritey. There are two possibilities. They might be able to get 
group policies through commercial companies by making some ar- 
rangements like the group policies for other Government employees. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Riy. Yes. 

Mr. Srkes. Can anyone tell us what is the policy for commercial 
airline pilots? 

Commander Burier. Speaking from an insurance viewpoint, pilots 
pay a hazardous duty rate. If you look at the age groups, it lowers 
as you become older because the hazard is less. Younger pilots have 
a greater hazard. Their experience is low. their daring is high. It 
is also true in any hazardous occupation. Insurance rates are cor- 
respondingly higher. 

Mr. Stxes. I wonder if there has been any effort on the part of the 
services to develop a better program. 

Commander Butter. There are many insurance companies or sev- 

‘al insurance companies that only sell to people in the service. That, 
of course, would be one way. They are commercial companies, but 
they only deal with service personnel. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Would you please repeat that statement. 

Commander Butter. There are insurance companies that deal only 
with service er In most cases they deal only with officer 
personnel. In the Navy we have the Navy Mutual Aid Association. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You do have insurance companies that are writing 
group insurance on military posts for the Air Force. I do not know 
about the Navy. 

Commander Burrier. We do not have that particular type. 
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Mr. Suerparp. Has there been any research made in that particular 
aspect or approach to solving the problem to take care of those that 
may be shortening wp their service because of their inability to have 
family security. ~ Have you surveyed the potential field of the so- 
called group aspect? 

Commander Burier. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Is that a policy that would be over the station that 
you occupy ¢ rete 

Commander Burier. No, sir; it 1s not. 

Mr. Sueprarp, It would be within your scope, then ? 

Commander Burier. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. It would not / 

Commander Burier. It would not. 

Mr. Forp. Would you yield, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. Surely. 

Mr. Forp. Take a young graduate of your pilot-training program. 
He gets extra hazardous duty. He gets additional survivorship bene- 
Me under this law passed during the last session of the Congress. 

Can he go out and procure from commercial insurance companies a 
regular policy where there is no coverage, however, for an accident 
relating to his operation of aircraft? 

Commander Butter. He could, but in all probability he would not 
want it. 

Mr. Forp. He is being compensated extra money from our Govern- 
ment for this extra hazardous duty that he is performing. 

Commander Butter. Right. 

Mr. Forp. So he can cover himself as any other civilian would for 
normal risks with a normal rate but he does not get coverage for the 
extra duty for which his Government is paying him extra money; is 
that not right ? 

Commander Burier. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. So in effect he is getting the same deal, so to speak, that 
an ordinary civilian does. Is that not right ? 

Commander Burirr. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. If that is all, the committee will adjourn until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 


KARTH SATELLITE PROGRAM 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. RAWSON BENNETT, CHIEF OF NAVAL RESEARCH 

CAPT. ALFRED B. METSGER, DEPUTY AND ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
NAVAL RESEARCH 

DR. JOHN P. HAGEN, DIRECTOR, PROJECT VANGUARD 


Mr. Suerrarp. We have with us this afternoon Rear Adm. Rawson 
Bennett for the purpose of giving an explanation to the members of 
the commitiee on the earth satellite program. 

Admiral Bennett, do you have a statement you wish to present / ? 

Admiral Bennerr. I do have such a statement, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Very well. Give us the benefit of your statement, 






























and then if there is anything off the record I will expect vou and - 
your associates to indicate what should be on and what should be off, " 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Suepparp. You may present your statement and we will not o 
interrupt until you have completed it. he 

GENERAL STATEMENT \ 
0 

Admiral Bennerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the comunittee, al 
sometime during the next year, a new object is scheduled to appear in 
the skies over our head. It will be small and hard to see. Only those r0 
who know exactly when and where to look will be able to see it at all. V 
But it will be circling through the heavens in its own orbit, like the su 
moon and the planets. The big difference will be that this will be a la 
heavenly body that man has fashioned with his own hands and placed fo 
in an orbit around the earth. It will be the first artificial satellite, 

This earth satellite will be a globe 20 inches in diameter. Inside m 
will be some instruments for gathering scientific information. Tt will a 
be raised to a height of about 300 miles above the earth by rockets, pl 
and accelerated to a speed that will keep it circling around the earth th 
once every 100 minutes. It may stay up for a day, a month, or a year, th 

You may wonder how this project got started, and how the Navy ut 
came to be involved in it. The earth satellite project is part of a 
broad scientific program called the International Geophvsical Year. al 
We refer to it as the IGY for short. The International Geophysical m 
Year is a period of 18 months when 50 nations will join in a study of s 
theearthandthesun. It will last from the first of July 1957, until the 01 
end of December 1958. 

The Department of Defense is supporting the IGY scientific pro- 
gram. It will provide manpower and materials to build and operate 
observing stations. It will provide ships and aircraft for transporta- 
tion and floating bases for ocean operations. The Navy will be ex- fe 
tremely active. In addition to providing ships, aircraft, and other n 
support of that nature, the Navy’s scientific facilities, such as the m 
Naval Research Laboratory and the Naval Observatory, will take part q 
in the scientific observations. p 

Scientists expect that this united effort will bring major break- re 
throughs in problems that involve our knowledge of the earth and Ci 
the sun. Since it is concerned directly with the earth on which we live, 8 
the atmosphere in which we breathe, and the sun from which we get f 
most of our useful energy, the IGY is bound to pay off in practical s 
benefits to mankind. 

UPPER ATMOSPHERE 

A large part of the planned IGY observations will concern the \ 
upper atmosphere and the sun. For many years we have been study- T 
ing the upper atmosphere with high-altitude rockets and instrument- ts 
carrying balloons. Many quantities, like ultraviolent light and X-rays a 
from the sun, are absorbed in the upper atmosphere and never reach 
the ground. The only way to observe them is to get up above M 


most of the earth’s atmosphere. 
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You may have read of the recordbreaking balloon flight over Rapid 
City. S. Dak., by two Navy men on November 8. This is part of our 
effort to make measurements at high altitude. Although the balloon 
reached 76,000 feet, it was not out to break a record. The purpose was 
to find out whether we could establish a floating laboratory at that 
height, which could take scientists up and stay at altitude for several 
hours. Although the November flight came down sooner than the 
balloonists had planned, it was a success. More than half the planned 
observations were made. We feel that future flights can reach that 
altitude or more, and stay up longer. 

The other method of getting beyond the envelope of air that sur- 
rounds us is with rockets. The Naval Research Laboratory has sent 
Viking research rockets as high as 158 miles. Other research rockets, 
such as the Aerobee, have consistently gone to 70 miles. We have been 
launching these rockets and sending up unmanned balloons regularly 
for many years. 

Balloons and rockets are good research tools. Men have learned 
much with them. But each has a serious limitation. Balloons cannot 
oo high enough. They can reach the fringes of the earth’s atmos- 
phere, and can stay there for many hours, but this is only a little more 
than 25 miles up. Rockets, on the other hand, can go much higher, but 
they can’t stay. The longest Viking rocket flight lasted only 10 min- 
utes, from Jaunch to landing. 

Yet there are many quantities that scientists would like to observe 
above the atmosphere continuously for long periods of time. The one 
method of doing this seems to be a permanent observation platform in 
space. The way to provide such a platform is to place a satellite in 
orbit around the earth. 


NAVY’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Since the Department of Defense had the talents and the facilities 
for carrying out the launching of a satellite, the scientific groups 
received assurance of assistance from the services. Within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the building and the launching of a satellite was set 
up as a three-service program. The Navy was selected to manage the 


| program. The Chief of Naval Research was given the management 


responsibility. The Naval Research Laboratory was given the techni- 
cal job of getting the satellite into its orbit. This is how the earth- 
satellite program officially got underway. It is an outgrowth of a 
formal program of many nations to widen our knowledge in the many 
sciences that deal with the earth and the sun. 


VANGUARD ROGKET PROJECT 


The Department of Defense portion of the program is called project 
Vanguard. Vanguard is really a rocket project. Rockets are the only 
means we have to lift a satellite above the atmosphere and give it the 
tangential speed it needs to counteract the pull of gravity and stay in 
an orbit around the earth. 

This rocket is now under construction. The Martin Co., of Balti- 
more, Md., is the prime contractor for the rocket. The satellite itself 
will be assembled at the Naval Research Laboratory. 
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The satellite skin and its supporting framework is now being fabri- 
cated by Brooks & Perkins, of Detroit, Mich. A magnesium alloy is 
being used, because it is very light, vet rugged enough to withstand 
the shock of powerful rocket firmgs. Each half of the satellite skin 
will be drawn from a single sheet of magnesium alloy. The skin will 
be about one-thirtieth of an inch thick. Tt will be completely smooth 
and will be polished to make it as shiny as possible, so it will refleet 
light. 

The Martin Co. has awarded subcontracts for building the rocket 
motors, the guidance system, and other parts of the satellite vehicle, 

The Vanguard launching rocket will have three stages. The first 
stage will send the rocket aloft from the ground, then drop off, and a 
second motor will fire. When this second-stage motor is spent and 
has coasted to zenith. it. too, will drop off and the third-stage motor 
will fire and accelerate the satellite up to its orbital speed. 

With the present stage of rocket development, and present chemical 
fuels. we cannot get 9 satellite into orbit with a single-stage rocket. 
In the design that has been selected, the first two stages will be guided. 
This design is the smallest vehicle combination consistent with today’s 
rocket development. It will be about 72 feet long and 45 inches in 
diameter at its widest point. 

The first stage will be a liquid-fuel rocket, 2 modification of the 
Viking research rocket produced by the General Electric Co. Its job 
is primarily to serve as a large-scale hooster for the other stages. The 
second stage is also a liquid-fueled rocket, the motor being built by 
Aerojet General. that attaches to the forward end of the first stage. 
Tt carries in its nose the third stage and the satellite itself. The guid- 
ance system for the whole combination is carried inside the second 
stage. The heart of this guidance is a series of gyroscopes that sense 
when the rocket is moving off covrse and give electronic instructions to 
an autopilot. The autopilot will keep the rocket on course by moving 
the motor on its mounting, which is a kind of universal joint, so that 
the thrust of the motor will push the entire vehicle in the right 
direction. 

The relationship of the thrust of a rocket motor to the rocket it is 
propelling has been compared with the relationship that a trained 
seal has to the ball it is balancing on its nose. Tf the ball tends to roll 
off the seal’s nose to the left, the seal immediately moves his nose to 
the left. This puts him in a position to thrust the ball back to the 
right. Ifthe ball then tends to roll off to the right. the seal moves his 
nose to the right. so he gets in a position to push the ball back to the 
left. This is just the way that the rocket motor will keep the rocket 
balanced. 

The third stage will be a solid-fueled rocket. 

There are two competing laboratories, the Allegheny Ballistic Lab- 
oratory and Grand Central Rocket Co. We are at the point of decid- 
ing which one to use. The satellite will be a metallic sphere about 20 
inches in diameter and weighing about 21.5 pounds. It will be at- 
tached to the front end of the third stage, and may be separated when 
it reaches a speed high enough to get it into its orbit. 





SATELLITE FLIGHT 


The satellite will be launched from the Air Force missile test center 
at Cape Canaveral on the east coast of Florida, near Orlando. The 
three-stage rocket will take off straight up, under power from the 
first-stage rocket motor. About 1 mile up it will start to tilt in a 
smooth curve toward the ae ah in the direction of its eventual 
orbit. The orbit will be at an angle of about 35° to the equator. 

When it is about 26 miles above the earth, the first stage will burn 
out, separate and coast to earth about 230 miles at sea. As soon as 
the first stage separates, the second stage rocket motor fires. It pushes 
the satellite * vehicle to an altitude of about 140 miles. When this stage 
burns out, the system still has enough speed to coast for about 700 
miles, which will bring it up to about 300 miles above the earth. It 
will now be headed in a horizontal direction and will be traveling 
about 9,000 miles per hour, This is about half the speed needed to 
get into orbit. 

About. halfway through the second-stage flight, the nose cone that 
protected the satellite from overheating duri ing the fast trip through 
the atmosphere will have been dropped off. During this coasting 

riod, other important things will happen. The two-stage vehicle 
will be brought into a correct horizontal position relative to the earth’s 
surface. Then small jets in the third stage will start it spinning. This 
is to keep it stabilized, as a rifle bullet is stabilized by the spin it 
receives when it leaves the gun barrel. 

The third-stage rockets will then fire and accelerate the satellite 
to about 18,000 miles per hour. This is the fastest speed ever reached 


by a manmade vehicle. It will be just enough to counteract the pull 
of gravity and keep the satellite moving around the earth. 

It might be interesting to the committee to notice that this model 
which separates will give you some impression of the operation. It 
will go on coasting on up, level off, the second stage firing, the second 
stage will drop off, here we have the third stage and the satellite. 
Finally, this is a scale model, one seventy-five; there is the satelite. 


ORBIT SHAPE 


The orbit will not-be a circle. The speed will be slightly more than 
enough for a circular orbit. The orbit will be an ellipse roughly 
egg-shaped. The satellite’s closest approach to earth is called the 
perigee. This may be as little as 200 miles. Its greatest distance from 
the earth is called the apogee. Apogee of this first satellite may be as 
great as 1,500 miles. So, as it travels about the earth in this elliptical 
orbit, the satellite will dip into the earth’s atmosphere every time it 
approaches perigee, and will be slowed down slightly. This will take 
place every 100 minutes, which is the time it will take for the satellite 
tomake 1 trip around the earth. 

It will lose some energy each time it approaches perigee because 
of the drag of the earth’s : atmosphere. Its speed will eventually drop 
to the point where it no longer overcomes the pull of gravity, and the 
satellite will plunge into the denser portion of the atmosphere and 
disintegrate from heat, like a meteorite. 

We don’t know how long the satellite will stay up, because we don’t 
know how dense the air is at that altitude. 
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This is one of the things we desire particularly to measure. 

It is extremely thin, compared with the air we breathe here on 
the surface of the earth. For example, the high-altitude balloons 
which I mentioned earlier cannot go much higher than 27 or 28 miles, 
because the air becomes too thin to support even a giant gas-filled 
plastic balloon. At this height the balloon is above more than 99 
percent of the earth’s atmosphere. Yet the speed of the satellite will 
be so great that even at 200 miles up the drag of the atmosphere will 
be enough to slow it down. 

If we could control perfectly the angle and the speed of firing, it 
would be possible to get a circular orbit. It has been calculated at 
the Naval Research Laboratory that if we could get a satellite into 
a circular orbit 300 miles above the earth, it would stay up nearly 
a year. A circle 200 miles up would give a lifetime of about 15 days, 
and a circular orbit 100 miles up would produce a lifetime of only about 
1 hour. 


TRACKING OF SATELLITE 


Once we get the satellite into its orbit, we face another round of 
problems. We have to prove the satellite really is orbiting and we 
must measure its orbit. 

In other words, the satellite must be tracked. This will be done by 
two methods. The first will be a radio-tracking system known as 
Minitrack, developed at the Naval Research Laboratory. A subminia- 
ture radio transmitter inside the satellite will send out signals that 
will be picked up by a series of tracking stations along the east ceast 
of the United States and in South America. Each station will be 
able to analyze data on the direction and velocity of the satellite from 
signals received by its antennas, and will send this data to a central 
electronic computer. This computer will calculate the times of future 
passages of the satellite over various points, and this data will be 
sent out to observing stations that hope to pick up the satellite and 
track it with optical instruments. 

I should add here that the actual installation and operation of the 
tracking stations is being done by the Army as their part of the 
program. 

Using a jet airplane and a golf ball for comparison gives some idea 
of the tracking problem. If a jet plane traveling at the speed of 
sound were to pass overhead at 60,000 feet—that’s nearly 12 miles 
up—and the pilot were to toss out a golf ball, the apparent size and 
speed of the golf ball would be about the same as our satellite, whieh 
is larger, but is also traveling much higher and faster. 

A program for observing the satellite with optical instruments is 
planned by the United States National Committee for the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. Much attention is being devoted to the mat- 
ter of suitable cameras for this program. A program for amateur 
astronomers is also being organized. 

Will there be any chance for the average person to see this satellite? 
The answer is, “yes,” there is a possibility. The chances of seeing it 
will be best in the southern part of the United States. 

The satellite will only be visible if it appears in the vicinity of the 
observer just after sunset or just before sunrise. It would pass over 
from horizon to horizon in a matter of minutes. 
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It could hardly be seen with the naked eye, even under the best con- 
ditions. Common 7-50 binoculars would help, but these would cut 
down the field of vision so the satellite would pass through it in a few 
seconds. 

WEIGHT PROBLEM 


The ultimate purpose of the Vanguard project is to create a satel- 
lite for scientific research. Many experiments could be devised for 
an earth satellite. In the case of Vanguard, the small size and payload 
must be kept in mind. Roughly half of its 21.5 pounds will probably 
go into the structure itself. This leaves only about 10 pounds for 
scientific instruments. Some of this weight must go into the Minitrack 
transmitter and a power supply, which will consist of batteries. 


INFORMATION SOUGHT 


Tracking the satellite may give us better measurements of the size 
and shape of the earth, and distances between points on the earth. 
This would be one scientific experiment. 

A second output of the tracking program will be measurement of the 
drag on the satellite. From this we should be able to figure out the 
density of the atmosphere at that height. 

Scientists will want to measure temperatures on the outside and 
inside of the satellite. Miniature temperature gages have been de- 
signed that can evaluate temperature changes from 302° above zero, 
Fahrenheit, to 220° below zero, Fahrenheit. 

Another piece of equipment designed for satellite experiments is a 
subminiature meteoritic collision microphone. This sensitive little 
microphone detects the collisions of meteorites with the satellite by 
sensing vibrations set up in the satellite’s outer surface. The informa- 
tion is stored in a memory device and is transmitted at intervals to the 
radio-tracking stations on the ground. 

Ultraviolet and X-rays from the sun could be measured. This 
would be of interest for comparison with weather conditions on earth 
at, the same time, to see if there is any apparent correlation. 

Certain instruments could measure the earth’s magnetic field above 
the atmosphere. By comparing the data with measurements here 
on the ground, we find out more about the effect of current rings far 
out beyond the atmosphere. Such a ring is formed by the earth’s 
permanent magnetic field from charged particles that come from the 
sun. This knowledge could be important in the field of radio com- 
munications, 

These are just a few of the possible experiments. Even with the 
small payload permitted by a 20-inch satellite, scientists expect that 
measurements can be carried out for several weeks with conventional 
batteries. Eventually, solar batteries, which receive their power 
directly from the sun, may be used. This would lengthen the period 
of observation and telemetering. 

Plans for building and launching the satellite are well along. They 
are being put into operation as fast as possible. This is a new ven- 
ture, something never tried before. = operation as complex as 
launching a satellite cannot be undertaken without a series of careful 
tests in which the functioning of every part is thoroughly tested. 
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The structure, motors, guidance, and control mechanism and their 
electronic components must be thoroughly checked out. 

Project engineers from the Naval Research Laboratory and the 
Martin Co. ha ave now begun to move into the Air Force missile test 
center. They are setting up equipment and will soon begin the testing 
that will lead to a satellite launching attempt. The launch pads, the 
big gantry crane, and blockhouse are being readied. The first of the 
series of test rockets has been fired. We are on the road toward a 
satellite attempt. 

This is the first of the test vehicles fired during December. T might 
add just a word or two about present status, Mr. Chairman. But first 
I would like to introduce to you and the committee Dr. John Hagen, 
of the Naval Research Laboratory, who is the director of the project, 


PROGRESS 


T would like the committee to recall that time has been fixed on this 
project by somebody else. We have until December 31, 1958, to carry 
out our commitments. This is not the happiest position for any engi- 
neering development man to be in where somebody else is te Hing him 
e sxactly when he is going to complete it. The velocity is several times 
greater than anything that has ever been attempted before. 

So you can say in a word this is a really bold venture into space. 
The first preliminary test was only a few days off the tentative sched- 
ule. The second one will not be too far from the tentative schedule. 

3ut I have been in research and development a long time and I expect 
trouble. We have had troubles. Sometimes things look pretty poorly 
and sometimes they look pretty good. Right now they are looking 
better than they were a little while back. But it can be said in this 
fashion. T think that we are going to have satellites, we are doing 
our best and we are convinced that we can do it. 

However, it should always be remembered it is an experimental pro- 
gram, and, therefore, while we are going to do our best, and are doing 
it, we cannot guarantee it. 

This is offered not by way of an excuse, but simply if someday the 
worst possible thing should happen, to avoid some unhappiness. 

Thank you, sir. 

I will be glad to try to answer any questions or Dr. Hagen will 
answer any technical questions. 

Mr. Suerparp. You are telling us you are in a completely new field, 
and, while you are presently convinced of the fact that you can create 
the object, you do not. feel you have any justification to indicate its 
longevity or its complete success within the time limit: is that right? 

Admiral Bennert. That is correct, Mr. Sheppard, and T might only 
add to that that if we had an unlimited period of time and, of course, 
money, there is no program you cannot make succeed. Eventually you 
get enough testing. enough points on the experience curve, to come up 
with the answer. But when you have a limited number of tests, all-in 
a given time period, you are in the position of the ballplayer. He plays 
a certain number of games and has a certain number of chances to 
strike out and he comes up with a batting average. We hope our bat- 
ting average is pretty good. With luck, it might be a thousand. 
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Mr. Saerrarp, | want to compliment you on its being so comprehen- 
sible for the layman. The satellite is going to sustain its existence 
in outer space by centrifugal force; is that right? 

Dr. Hagen. Yes, sir. A certain amount of energy is supplied to 
begin with, and so long as nothing takes energy away from the satel- 
lite it would remain indefinite ly in that orbit, just exactly as the moon 
does. The moon is another satellite of the earth. The atmospheri ic 
drag that Admiral Bennett referred to will take energy away in small 
bits, and that eve ntually will cause the satellite to fall to the earth, 
but were it not for the dr ag it would stay there indefinitely. 


RECOVERY OF SATELLITE 


Mr. Surrrarp. Your responsiveness emanating from the satellite 
itself will be definitive to the degree that you will know its point of 
landing: is that correct ? 

Dr. Hagen. No, sir; not at this writing. The final death of the 
satellite as it comes into the atmosphere will follow a sequence some- 
thing like this. The farther it gets in, the more trouble it is in. It is 
an accelerating program. If we knew definitely the structure of the 
atmosphere we could forecast, once we knew its tracks, where the finish 
would be. But there is not that much information at hand today about 
the atmosphere. We will learn it though from the gyrations of this 
satellite as it comes in. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, at its terminus it is anticipated 
it will be disintegrated; is that right? 

Dr. Hagen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Any of the information you receive from it will 
obviously have to be transmitted while it is in transit. 

Dr. Hacen. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprparp. And not recovered at its terminus. 

Dr. Hagen. That is correct. Everything is received either by radio 
or optical observation before the satellite fin: lly disintegrates. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions pertaining to this? 


ROTATION OF SATELLITE 


Mr. Manon. Let’s have him put this model up. 

Dr. Hagen. Which one do you want ? 

Mr. Manon. The one you can see through. 1 would like to under- 

stand how you are going to get information while it is spinning. 

Dr. Hacen. In the beginning it will be spinning at the rate of 
about 150 revolutions per minute at the most, but very quickly the 
spin will die away due to eddy currents in the earth’s magnetic field. 
Eventually it will be going around the earth with very little tumbling. 

Mr. Manon. Will it be going around the earth ? 

Dr. Hagen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It will be moving at a rapid rate / 

Dr. Hagen. At a very rapid rate. It will take it approximately 
100 minutes to make a complete circuit of the earth. 

Mr. Manon. The earth is moving too, is it not ? 

Dr. Hacen. But once this is in an orbit, it is independent of the 
motion of the earth on its axis just as the moon is independent. So 
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it has an orbital plane and the earth turns around under that, thus 
independently going about in its orbit as the earth turns. 

Mr. Manon. You mean to say this satellite will not appear around 
the entire earth? It will not be available for a look around the 
entire earth? 

Dr. Hacen. Yes, sir, it will, between the latitude limits of plus 
40 and minus 40 degrees, between Washington and Chile, anywhere 
in that latitude band you are likely at one time or another to be 
able to see it or be under it. 

Mr. Manon. To be in the area of it. 

Dr. Hacen. Yes. 


Mr. Manon. How is this thing going to do us any good? 


MERIT OF SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Dr. Hagen. There will be scientific experiments built in the sphere, 
For example, as shown in this one, there is an experiment which will 
measure the ultraviolet radiation from the sun. The information that 
comes in on that sensing device modulates a radio transmitter using 
these antennas which eventually snap out to make a turnstile antenna, 
The information is then radioed back to the earth. 

The information is transmitted to the scientists here at the surface 
of the earth. There will be memory devices in here that remember 
what the satellite sees all the way around the earth, and, as it passes 
over the chain of stations the admiral pointed out, the information is 
dumped out of the memory device and you read what has happened in 
the last hundred minutes. In this way you then get a fairly complete 
record of the information picked up. 

Mr. Manon. What information is it capable of picking up’ You 
spoke of the rays of the sun. 

Dr. Hagen. Yes. There are many other things. Tt can measure 
magnetic fields. It can measure the intensity of cosmic rays. It can 
measure the rate at which micrometeorites bombard the surface. 
There are about a million tons of micrometeor dust falling on the sur- 
face of the earth each year. How that comes into the atmosphere 
nobody today really knows. The measurements made with this instru- 
ment, if successful, will give us some information that will help to 
bring that along. 

Another kind of thing that can be done and is planned to be done 
is to put devices in here which can look dow n on the earth and measure 
its albedo. Which is another way of saying that it will measure the 
percentage of the area of the earth cov ered by clouds. 

This is information that we do not have available today. Thiere are 
not enough weather stations to give a vost: bre picture of the cloud 
cover. You cannot make a theory on weather though until von know 
the percentage of the surface of the earth day by day covered by clouds. 
This tells vou what the heat input to the earth is, and it allows you to 
understand how weather is made. This, I think, is to me one of the 
very interesting experiments that will be done and one that will do us 
all potentially ‘the most good. 

Mr. Manon. With one satellite you could only do a very limited 
number of experiments, I assume. 

Dr. Hagen. That is correct. There is one major experiment in each 
attempt. 
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Mr. Manon. One major experiment in each attempt? 
Dr. Hacen. Yes. 
Mr. Manon. What are some other experiments you think might be 


fruitful ? 


ULTRAVIOLET RADIATION 


Dr. Hacen. In my own opinion, the other most fruitful experiment 
is the ultraviolet radiation from the sun. 

Mr. Manon. Why is that important? 

Dr. Hagen. The sun, we have learned recently, is really a variable 
star. There is a great deal of variation in its radiation out in the 
utraviolet. That is the energetic part of the sun’s radiation and 
that is the part of the radiation that affects our outer atmosphere. 
It affects the ionosphere, for example. So if we know more about 
how the ultraviolet radiation of the sun varies, how it is correlated 
with the sunspot activity, then we can begin to have a better under- 
standing of how and why the ionosphere varies, and we will also 
know more about the weather because that also is affected. 

The ionosphere, as you know, is tremendously important to us 
nowadays from a communication point of view. 


IONOSPHERE 


Mr. Manon. What is the ionosphere ? 

Dr. Hacen. It is a layer of ionized gas that is about 60 miles or so 
above the surface of the earth. The electron gas is formed when the 
molecules become ionized, and the electrons then form the ionosphere. 
The ionosphere is impervious to the passage of low frequency radio 
waves. The radio wave goes to the ionosphere and is reflected back 
tothe earth. It is only by that means that you can have radio com- 
munication around the curved earth. The radio waves bounce off the 
ionosphere and back to the earth. 

Mr. Manon. How thick is the ionosphere ? 

Dr. Hacen. We do not know exactly. That is another experiment 
that will be done with the satellite. We know that the ionosphere 
gradually builds up and will gradually fall away and the greater part 
of it is perhaps 200 miles thick. It is hard to give a definitive answer 
tothat. since it tapers off. 

Mr. Manon. What else would you dream about that you might do 
with the satellite ? 

Dr. Hacen. One of the many things that can be done is the class 
of experiment measuring the ambient conditions within the satellite 
itself. This will tell you something about the conditions that any 
vehicle is going to have to withstand when it travels through the far 
outer atmosphere. 

EQUATORIAL BULGE 


There is another class of experiment which we should say something 
about, and that has to do with the observation of the orbit of the 
gy and the way it is modified by the atmosphere and by the 
earth. 

_As you know, the earth has an equatorial bulge. We spent a long 
time, hundreds of years, trying to determine the exact ratio of the 
polar to the equatorial diameter of the earth. Due to the fact that 
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this satellite moves so close to the earth, its motion is affected to a 
large extent by the existence of the equatorial bulge and the mathe- 
matical people have assured us that if the obser rations of the satel- 
lites are as good as planned, we will have, when we are through, a 
much better know ledge of the ratio for the polar to the equ: torial 
diameters than has ever been had before. 

This is of great interest to geodesists and people interested 
mapping. 

DISTANCE MEASUREMENT 


Another type of experiment of that kind is one that Admiral 
Bennett referred to. and depends on the fact that the satellite is 
fairly close to the earth and we will know its velocity to a high degree 
of precision. If we then measure the time it passes over two different 
points, we can get the linear distance along the surface of the earth 
between those points. We know these distances from surveying on 
the continents, but we really do not know the precise distance between 
Hawaii, for example, and the west coast. There is no good way pres- 
ently to measure over water distances because of the deflection of the 
vertical. ‘That is another kind of thing that will come out of the 
satellite experiment if and when it is successful. 

Mr. Manion. What is the military value of this satellite ? 

Dr. Hacen. In general terms I think one can say that anytime we 
increase our knowledge of physical things, this applies to the military. 
We will make good ‘advant: age of an increase in knowledge of any 
specific field. 

This program in its inception is being done as a part of the IGY, 
so that it is formally a scientific program in the IGY. 

Mr. Manon. How did it happen that the military, Admiral, 
undertaking this project? 


REASON FOR MILITARY UNDERTAKING PROJECT 


Admiral Bennerr. Because, as I referred to in my statement, the 
military is undertaking to provide the vehicle for the scientists be- 
cause in the military lies the only present knowledge of the extremely 
large and high-speed rocketry. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if the Department of the Interior 
were in the business of firing rockets for some purpose, it might have 
been selected rather than the Department of Defense. 

Admiral Bennerr. That is correct. In fact, Mr. Chairman, we are 
contractors to the scientific community of the United States. 

Mr. Manon. Who else is working on rockets? I believe Russia 
announced a satellite program. Has England and France done so? 

Admiral Bennerr. No, sir. The two countries involved who have 
made public announcements are ourselves and the Russians. We 
differ from the Russians in that they have announced forcefully sev- 
eral times that, they will also provide satellites. They have so far 
refused to reveal any of the details, but they have agreed to make 
their information available to us as we make ours available to them in 
accordance with the International Geophysical Year program. 

Mr. Manon. It will be made available to all nations ¢ 

Admiral Bennetr. Yes, sir. 
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PURPOSE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Do you think that while there might be some incidental 
military advantage to all nations that might accrue from this sort 
of thing, the implications are far beyond military considerations ‘ 

Admiral Bennerr. Could I try to summarize that point, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

Admiral Bennerr. I think the importance of this project in its 
broad terms lies in understanding the world we live in. You will 
notice we have been talking about the weather. If we predict it better 
in advance what effect would this have on agriculture and shipping? 
If we knew more about radio communication phenomena, could we 
crowd more channels into the available spectrum? Space travel in- 
trigues people. Is it possible or is this a forlorn hope? 

Along the forlorn hope idea, one scientist told me not long ago that 
if cosmic radiation levels were as high as they might be, beyond the 
earth’s atmosphere, then only men over 55 years old who did not care 
to father children would ever travel in space. We do not know 
whether space travel will be possible. We may be kidding ourselves. 
Let's find out. 

You have geography. We do not know enough about the earth we 
livein. Itssize and shape and the effects it has interacting with these 
other effects. 

The major purpose, the real, true purpose of the whole satellite 
program is strictly scientific, to find out what kind of a world we live 
in beyond our present knowledge. 


COST 


Mr. Manion. What is going to be the approximate cost of this pro- 
gram to the Navy and to the other agencies of the Department of 
Defense? What have we provided thus far and what are you asking 
for in this budget ¢ 

Adniral Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, this one should be strictly off 
the record. 

Mr. Manion. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. In regard to that map of a simulated globe showing 
North and South America, does that arrow show approximately the 
flight of this satellite ¢ 

Dr. Hagen. Yes, sir. That shows approximately the initial orbit. 
If you will note the rocket is launched m Florida and by the time the 
satellite gets around the world, the earth fog have turned about. 22° 
on its axis and the next passage is over California. The next time 
it comes around the earth will have turned more and by the time it 
turns three times, the satellite will pass over Hawaii. It keeps doing 
that until it passes all the way around the earth. 

Mr. Sixes, However, it has sufficient intelligence always to go back 
to Florida. 

Dr. Hagen. Yes, at some future date it always goes back to Florida. 
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PATH OF SATELLITE 


Mr. Manon. The earth is spinning on its axis and there is some 
rotating of the axis; is that right / 

Dr. Hagen. At a very slow rate in our terms. 

Mr. Manow. Is this thing spinning counter to the direction of the 
earth? 

Dr. Haacen. No, it goes with the earth. 

Mr. Manon. It goes in the same direction as the earth, going from 
west to east ? 

Dr. Hagen. Yes. We launch toward the east in order to make 
us of—vyou see, with the earth turning on its axis, it means we go 
forward at some 1,300 feet per second, and we can make use of that 
velocity if we launch it in that direction. 

Mr. Manon. What would you approximate the mileage of the 
satellite on one of its round-the-world trips to be? 

Dr. Hagen. Not much over the 25,000 miles. 

Mr. Manon. If it goes 1,500 miles in the air, it seems the distance 
would be much more. 

Dr. Hacen. A little bit. On the average, maybe 27,000 miles. We 
cannot predict it will go out to 1,400. On the average its orbit will 
be a circle 300 miles in ‘diameter or rather 300 miles above the surface 
of the earth in diameter. It is going to differ from that by some 
unknown amount. 

We think that we will have sufficient control over its character- 
istics that it will not go farther out than 1,500 miles, nor will it come 
farther in than 200, but we cannot tell exactly. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think in 5 or 10 years we will have satellites 
that will go around the earth over a period of days and days, 
maybe a year, or something like that ? 


FUTURE SATELLITES 


Dr. Hagen. I think a great deal depends upon the success of this 
experiment and what we learn from it. If it is successful, and if we 
learn new things that you always do learn when you do something 
different from what has been done before, if that comes to pass and 
it looks like a wise thing to do, then certainly you could predict that 
even bigger and more stable satellites could be put in an orbit about 
the earth. 

There is one orbit that is of particular interest, if you do not mind 
digressing a bit. If the satellite were put 22,000 miles above the 
surface of the earth, then its period around the center of the earth 
would be exactly 1 day. That means that if you should launch it at 
some point on the equator, you could keep it over your head for an 
indefinite period of time. You could then make great use of it. You 
could use it as a relay station for radio transmissions, for example. 
But there are many uses of that kind that can be considered after we 
get to the point where we can put really large instruments up there 
and after we have learned to make use of solar energy and convert it 
to electrical power efficiently. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 








POSSIBILITY OF OTHER SATELLITES BEING IN OPERATION 


Mr. Srxes. Would you know, Admiral, if other satellites are now 
in operation or have been in operation ? 

Admiral Bennett. To the best of my own knowledge, none, sir. 

Dr. Hagen. No. 

Mr. Sixes. Would we be equipped now to detect them if they were 
in operation / 

Dr. Hacen. There have been attempts made over the past few years 
by astronomers to detect by optical means the presence of close-in 
satellites of the earth. They have all been failures. So far as we 
know, there has not yet been anything like this achieved, nor is there 
a close-in satellite like a piece of rock up in the air. 

Mr. Srxes. That is all. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. Isthis model the size of the satellite ? 

Dr. Hacren. Yes, sir. This is a life-sized model of the sphere we 
will use in our earlier attempts. 

Mr. Sixes. Will the satellite itself have the rivets which appear 
on the surface of the model ? 

Dr. Hagen. Yes, sir; it will look exactly like that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know why the shroud of secrecy about this, 
but we have been reading about this satellite in the newspapers and 
magazines. What isso deep and dark about it today ? 

Admiral Bennett. There is nothing deep and dark about the pro- 
gram at all, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That satisfies me. Now off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


ORBIT 


Mr. Scrivner. The orbit of this will not be as we think of the equa- 
tor, will it? This will be crossing the equator 

Dr. Hacen. At an angle of about 35°. It will be inclined slightly 
to the equator. It will cross the equator twice in each circuit of the 
earth, going south and coming back north. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Ford. 


COLLISION POSSIBILITY 


Mr. Forp. Is there ever a possibility of this satellite or any other 
being on a collision course with some other object in the atmosphere? 

Dr. Hagen. There is a possibility that we will encounter a meteor 
of the dimensions of a grain of sand which might penetrate. We do 
not really know enough about meteors of this dimension to be able to 
predict with any accuracy what the change is, but it is something like 
once in a couple of weeks. The meteors we know about are all larger 
than this and are sufficiently well spaced that our chances of bumping 
into a big one are very small. One has to deal with this on a prob- 
ability basis, however. 
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Mr. Manon. You told us how fast the satellite would go. 

Dr. Hagen. 18,000 miles per hour. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mixer. I know there are a great many elements of this pro- 
gram that are not secret. I heard Doctor Hagen give a very interest- 
ing talk to the general public not long ago. You say we are tied up 
in the Geophysic al Year. Let me ask this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. Osrerrac. Admiral, in your statement you point out that the 
International Geophysical Year is an international organization of 
some 50 nations for the development of certain scientific information 
and that the program starts as of July 1957, this year, and will run 
until December 1958. Is that correct. 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. This particular program about which we are speak- 
ing, namely the satellite project, is a part of this 50-nation project; 
is that right? 

Admiral Benner. That is one of our contributions to the 50-na- 
tion project ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is our development of this project “vanguard” some- 
thing by way of agreement with the 50 nations, or is this something de- 
veloped at our own discretion? Are all 50 nations involved in the de- 
velopment of vanguards or satellites ? 

Admiral Bennerr. I think the simplest way to look at this—and 
Dr. Hagen can correct me—is that the nations have split up the busi- 
ness of the IGY between them. We and the Russians have taken 
on the satellite portion. There are some 11 or 12 nations now involved 
in Antarctica and so forth. 

Mr. Osrertaa. So it boils down to the fact that the United States 
and Russia are the two nations involved in the development of a satel- 
lite. 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 


RUSSIAN SATELLITE 


Mr. Osrterrac. Is it not true that Russia has publicly announced 
that they will have a satellite before we do? 

Admiral Brennerr. Yes, sir; this is correct. This remains to be 
seen, sir. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Either on or off the record, what do we know about 
their satellite? They know all about ours. 

Admiral Bennett. Perhaps it had better be off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SECURITY OF TESTS 


Mr. Ostertagc. You mentioned also, Admiral, in your statement, the 
fact that certain tests have been made as recent as December of 1956 
and that these tests have been conducted at Cape Canaveral, Fla. 
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These tests, as I understand it, are being made at the test center for 
missile development program of the Detense Department. 

Admiral Bennerr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Have you run into any security problems in con- 
nection with your project? 1 am referring to your tests at Cape 
Canaveral along side of missile tests. 

Admiral Bennerr. Not so far, sir. 

Mr. Ostertrac. In other words, everybody involved in your project 
passes security requirements and can be close to the operation of the 
missile test center ¢ 

Admiral Bennerr. That is, as I understand it, correct, sir. 

Dr. Ilacen. That is absolutely correct. 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scurivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRACKING STATIONS 


Mr. Osrertac. Another point, Admiral, which has to do with the 
project involving, I believe, called the tracking stations. 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. The stations which are going to be operated to re- 
ceive or sense or take the pulse of this satellite. That is under the 
jurisdiction of the Army; is that correct ? 

Admiral Bennett. This is a triservice project, sir, in which the 
Air Force is supplying the facilities and firing and ranging the ve- 
hicle and getting it started. The Army is handling the tracking sta- 
tions. The general management of the project and the vehicle itself 
is under the Navy. 

Mr. Osterrac. Have these tracking stations been built, or are they 
in the process of construction ? 

Admiral Bennerr. They are in the process, sir, now. 


FUNDING 


Mr. Ostrrrac. Are there any funds appropriated to the Army for 
that purpose ? 

Admiral Bennerr. The funds I believe were transferred to the Army 
through us. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, out of the general appropriations 
for the Vanguard there will be « transfer of funds to the Army for 
the construction or maintenance or operation of these tracking sta- 
tions; is that correct ? 

Admiral Bennett. In part those funds have already been trans- 
ferred, sir. 

Mr. Osrerria. In other words, the total figures you gave us of 
funds for the Navy, or contemplated for appropriation for the Navy, 
will include the Army’s cost for the tracking stations? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes,sir. If I may go off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ostrertac. Thank you, Admiral. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen. We thank you for your 
presentation. 
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NAVAL GUIDED MISSILES PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. JOHN E. CLARK, DIRECTOR, GUIDED MISSILES DIVI- 
SION DCNO (AIR) 


REAR ADM. WILLIAM F. RABORN, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL PROJECTS, 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 


Mr. Suerrarp. We have before us this morning a subject matter 
that is considered highly classified, the subject of guided missiles, 
We have with us Rear Adm. John E. Clark, Director of the Guided 
Missiles Division, CNO, and Rear Adm. William F. Raborn, Director 
of Special Projects, Bureau of Ordnance. 

Let me say this to you witnesses here this morning. You have some 
statements you are going to make. We are going to let you make 
the statements and then go into the interrogations. In those interro- 
gations I want you to protect yourselves on security matter being put 
on the record. 

Admiral, you may proceed with your statement. We will not dis- 
turb you until you have completed it and also the other statements. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Cuiark. I would like to request at the beginning, sir, that 
the presentation that I am about to make be entirely off the record. I 
have prepared copies of the unclassified portion of this presentation, 


which will be made available to the committee. 
Mr. Sueprarp. For the record and a part of the record ? 
Admiral Ciark. That is correct; yes, sir. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Before I take up the various missiles in the Navy’s guided-missile program, 
there are several points I would like to make, and request that they be kept in 
mind throughout this presentation. 

First, for the past 10 years, the dominant factor in funding for guided missiles 
has been the development cost—the costs of programs pointed at making guided 
missiles work. We have now graduated from that era and we have arrived at 
the time when missiles do work. Now we are purchasing them to outfit the 
operating forces, and the dominant factor in funding has become the cost of 
production and the funding requirements are skyrocketing. 

Secondly, because of its versatility, the Navy has a requirement for all cate- 
gories of guided missiles. We are in business across the board. This is not 
true of the other two services. For example, the Army has no air-launched 
missiles, the Air Force has no requirement for short-range surface-to-air missiles. 
In addition to being in all categories, the Navy must have missiles of different 
sizes within a category because of the difference in size of ships. 

Thirdly, we feel in our guided-missile program there is no duplication. We 
have made every effort in the past to avoid duplication, and to this end in the 
last 8 years the Navy has eliminated 10 guided-missile projects and we are in 
the process of phasing out 4 more. In the matter of duplication, one must differ- 
entiate between actual and apparent duplication. We have apparent duplica- 
tion in those cases where missiles are under development to replace existing 
missiles and both, of course, are intended for the same mission. Obviously, one 
cannot wait until a weapon has exhausted its usefulness before starting to 
develop its successor. 

The fourth point is the fact that naval weapons systems must function in very 
special environments. We have the problems of limited space, ship motion, and 
special safety requirements. This means that our missiles must be especially 
designed and, incidentally, in general, become more expensive. Here again the 
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other services are not plagued with these problems, and while we have followed 
their programs very carefully with a view to using their missiles where we 
thought they were better than our own, in no case have we found one that was 
adaptable to these special environments. On the other hand, they can use ours, 
and do plan to use them, 

Example is the Air Force interest in Sidewinder. 

The fifth point to remember is that we are in a transition period—one of those 
trying periods when there is an urgency to employ the new missile while at the 
same time the old must be phased out slowly in order that we may at all times 
have a war readiness. Transition periods are always expensive. 

The sixth point is that we now have five guided missiles in the operating 
foree, and not one of the units employing them is an experimental unit. The 
squadrons and ships presently with missiles are part of the operating forces 
and ready to go to war now, and, further, the missiles are being prepared, 
checked out, and fired by sailors and naval officers without help from highly 
qualified civilian technicians. 

The seventh point is that guided missiles are electronic devices and, like 
any electronic device, they are subject to a degree of electronic counter- 
measure. This means we must have missiles in multiple; in other words, in 
some categories there must be parallel or backup systems. 

I would now like to describe or show you the missiles in the Navy’s guided- 
missile program. 

(Talk—To the following slides :) 

Air-to-air : 

Sparrow I. 

F7U—Load. 

Sidewinder. 

F8vU. 

Air-to-air missile envelope. 

The next category is surface-to-air: 

Terrier (Note.—Go where enemy is). 
Talos. 

Tartar. 

Envelope. 

Ship stowages. 

Air-to-surface: Petrel. 

Surface-to-surface (area coverage) : Regulus I. 

(In each of the above missile categories discussed, classified information, 
particularly on classified missiles, in the research and development stage.) 

I will now have a 15-minute movie that will illustrate some part of what I 
have been saying, and which I think you will find very interesting. 

(Movie.) 

You read a great deal about the ballistic-missile program and you are 
aware that the Army and Navy are no longer partners in a ballistic-missile 
project. The Nevy is now on its own in a ballistic-missile program. The 
technical direction of this program is under a committee which is composed 
of the Secretary of the Navy, Assistant Secretary for Air, Assistant Secretary 
for Financial Management, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Meet Opera- 
tions and Readiness), and myself, the Director of Guided Missiles, as executive 
member. The military requirements remain under the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions the same as in other programs. Since this is a new project and one of 
high priority which we are accelerating at the maximum possible, we are 

treating it separately this morning. I will now call on Rear Adm. W. F. 
Raborn, director, special projects, of the Bureau of Ordnance, to give you 
details. 


Mr. Suerrarp. Are there any further questions on guided missiles? 


USE OF AIRCRAFT AND GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. I had to attend another meeting for part of the morn- 
ing. I did want to get a brief explanation of your problems and your 
accomplishments in planning to use both aircraft and guided missiles 
in opposition to enemy missiles and aircraft on ships and on shore. It 
is a problem of all the services, as I see it, particularly the Air Force 
and the Navy. It seems to me that is the most difficult, complicated 
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and most imnortant problem, and it has to be licked if we are going 
to extensively employ all these missiles for which we are spending 
billions of dollars on development and production. 

Admiral Crark. That is very correct, Mr. Chairman. However, 
it is a problem of degree. It is a problem we had at Normandy. It 
is a problem we had before, when we were using guns and aircraft 
in the same area. It has been under continual study and tactical doc- 
trine has been prepared and is in preparation. 

Tt is both a matter of tactical training and gadgetry. The IFF sys- 
tems, with which you are familiar, the identification signals we get 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Crark. Will also show on our radar and indicate friendly 
and unfriendly aircraft. The action of the aircraft could be inter- 
preted as friendly or unfriendly. In other words, if you pick him 
up at a distance and he is plowing right straight at you, you can 
acsenme this is unfriendly if you do not know you ‘have aircraft in that 
area. 

By the tactical doctrine we would have aircraft fly certain patterns 
when they are within missile range so that they would identify them- 
selves. T think it is inevitable that there will be times when our air- 
craft will get in the wrong place and will be fired at. This happened 
at Normandy. It happened before. It happened before we had 

radar. 

Mr. Manon. I am mainly concerned with the question of whether 
or not we can reasonably expect to find a fairly adequate solution to 
the problem. 

Admiral Crark. Yes, sir; I think we can. These problems have 
alwavs yielded before. There is no reason why they will not now. 

This will be largely a matter of electronic equipment, I think. We 
will have to be careful that we keep this secret and that the enemy 
does not learn about it and produce devic es to “spoof” us. 

This is a continuous “cat and mouse” game. 

Mr. Manon. We would increasingly use fewer manned aircraft, I 
assume. 

Admiral Crark. That is the expectation; yes, sir. As I said this 
morning, our aircraft warfare planning people are planning now for 
the reduction of the number of interceptors by perhaps 1962 or 1963, 
when we begin to have large numbers of the Talos type missile in the 
fleet. 


DEFENSE AGAINST GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. In your judgment, will we develop techniques for 
destroving missiles, ballistic and nonballistic, which may be fired at us? 

Admiral Crark. I think we will; yes, sir. The matter of destruc- 
tion of any enemy vehicle, be it a missile or an airplane, is a matter 
first of all of knowing it is coming, detecting it and identifying it. 
This is a matter of extension of the art in radar, and perhaps even 
infrared will be of some assistance here. 

The anti-ballistic-missile missiles are being actively researched by 
the Army and the Air Force. We are sitting right by their sides 
watching what is going on to see when the application becomes prac- 
ticable for use by the Navy. 
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So far as ballistic missiles are concerned, or even any surface-to- 
surface missile, against a navy the threat is fairly remote bee: ause, as 
was pointed out time and again, for these missiles to reach maximum 
potential you must know where the target is. Navies would not be 
a particularly profitable target for this ‘sort of missile. In extremi- 
ties they would be used. We certainly are following very closely the 
developments of the Army and the Air Force in this regard. 


METHOD OF ATTACK AGAINST SHIPS 


Mr. Manon. What do you think is going to be the major method 
we would use in attacking the ships of an enemy country in the event 
of war? 

Admiral Crark. We have several means. In the first place, it 
would be by our carrier aircraft, which have been the striking arm of 
the Navy for years, of course, and will be for many years to come. 
Also the Talos, the big one on the cruisers, and the Terrier, the next 
size, which is on the frig igates. These missiles will have nuclear war- 
heads and can be fired at other ships. 

Mr. Manon. The point you were making, I believe, was that the 
ballistic missile would not be the best device with which to attack 
ships. You were not referring to all missiles, but only the ballistic 
missile. 

Admiral Crark. I would say this is also true of any of the long- 
range surface-to-surface missiles, unless you had a homing device of 
some kind; and that is possible, of course. I would not think it would 
be a profitable target. There are times when you need the intelligence 
of a man and the judgment of a man on the spot. One of these times, 
most prominently, is with a target that is maneuvering, that is here 
today and gone tomorrow. W ith a land-based target you know where 
it is. within reason, and this is a different thing. You can use them 
there. 

We do not feel that the ballistic missile would be used against a fleet. 
We may be fooled. That is just why we are staying very close to the 
Army and the Air Force in the anti-ballistic-missile program. We 
want to profit by what they learn and what they do and the money 
they spend. 

Mr. Froop. During this period of transition, we are in a very diffi- 
cult position. Of course, you are very vulnerable when you are ina 
period of transition. 

Admiral Crark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If those fellows have any idea of attacking, this is the 
time to do it, tomorrow morning. 

Is the best interceptor plane of the Air Force of any value at all 
against any kind of missiles for the purpose of interception ? 

Admiral Crark. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, there appears to be no further interroga- 
tion. We thank you for the presentation. We will see you for the 
details later on. ; 

Admiral Crark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 
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WepnNesbAY, Fresruary 20, 1957. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


WITNESSES 


HON. DONALD A. QUARLES, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE 

HON. JAMES DOUGLAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

LT. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. L. F. PAUL, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE VICE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

The largest portion of the defense budget relates to the United 
States Air Force. We shall have many questions to propound to you, 
Mr. Secretary and General Twining, and to members of your staff. 

This year, as you no doubt know, we are having more of the testi- 
mony presented before the full Defense Subcommittee on Appropria- 


tions. We are anxious for every member of the subcommittee to have 
the maximum amount of information with regard to our defense re- 

uirements. In the interest of unification in the committee and in 
the House of Representatives, that has been our approach this year. 
It is not physically possible, if we are to get the bill considered and 
passed in time for the new fiscal year, to have every detail presented 
before all of us, but we are going into more detail this year, and our 
experiences with the Army and the Navy have been most rewarding, 
in my judgment. 

We have some very interesting and important questions to ask you, 
but first we should like to have you present your regular statement. 
Mr. Secretary, and after you have presented it, to have General 
Twining present his regular statement. Then we will want to open 
up the hearing for questions. 

Will you proceed, Secretary Quarles? 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY QUARLES 


Secretary Quarites. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. Mr. Chairman, the statement I will present is in large 
part unclassified, but there are classified sections of it. I propose to 
present the whole paper, with the understanding that by deletion 
of the classified sections it becomes unclassified. If that pleases the 
committee, I will proceed that way. 

It is a pleasure for me to appear before you for the second time 
as Secretary of the Air Force. 
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Since last year, many momentous world events have made it increas- 
ingly clear that we are correct in our often-stated belief that an 
in-being air/atomic strength is the most effective deterrent to Com- 
munist “exploit: ation of their military might. 

In discussing the budget it is easy to become lost in a complex 
maze of finances, programs and weapon systems. I am anxious to 
clearly translate these complicated factors into our overriding and 
all-important product and objective—combat capability. This capa- 
bility is the best measure of our management success in converting the 
billions of dollars which the Congress appropriates into an effective 
military strength. 

Capability, of course, must be related to the air/atomic power of our 
potential enemy. As his power is increasing rapidly, I am glad to be 
able to state that our present retaliatory deterrent force is much more 
powerful than it was a year ago. In basic terms, this means that the 
Air Force can deliver tremendously greater firepower on more targets, 
more quickly and more accurately than ever before. 

Our air defense forces have progressed in a similar manner. Durin 
the past year they have been modernized, strengthened and inprowed, 
with better weapons and more effective control and warning facilities. 
Their firepower and ability to destroy attacking aircraft is being in- 
creased manyfold. 

This combination of retaliatory strike forces and air defense forces 
forms today an effective deterrent. While the forces we forecast in 
the immediate future will continue to increase in power and effective- 
ness the competition from behind the Iron Curtain must also be ex- 
pected to increase in intensity. The budget estimates for fiscal year 
1958 are required, in my opinion, to provide the Air Force with the 
funds needed to maintain our deterrent position. 

Last year I forecast to you that our fiscal year 1958 budget would 
have to be increased over the fiscal year 1957 ‘budget estimates. This 
was due in part to the fact that in preparing the fiscal year 1957 
budget estimates we took advantage of certain one-shot savings such 
as reducing the aircraft procurement lead times. These additional 
needs have been met in part by the amendment to the President’s 
budget—($376.5 million)—requested by the President last year, in 
part by the $900 million which the Congress appropriated beyond the 
President’s request, and finally by the fact that the present appropria- 
tion request is about a billion dollars higher than the oviginiad request 
last year. 

It is my opinion that with careful management the appropriation 
now requested, taken in the context of these : appropriations to the Air 
Force by the Congress last year, will soundly support the necessary 
Air Force programs for fiscal year 1958. 

In describing the Air Force which this budget will provide, I again 
emphasize it must be measured in terms of combat capability—the 
ability to quickly and successfully locate, attack and destroy enemy 
forces and facilities on the ground and in the air. Numbers of air- 
craft and units are at best only a partial indication of capability. 

As I stated previously, this capability has increased substantially 
during the past year, and under this budget will continue to increase 
during the next year. Our advance in Air Force posture has been 
made ‘possible by marked progress and improvement in many fields, 
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including: (1) increased stockpiles of more powerful and more di- 
versified nuclear weapons, (2) more modern and reliable de livery 
systems, (3) more efficient and effective deployment and dispersal] of 
weapons and units, (4) improved warning systems, (5) advances in 
support and logistic systems, (6) incre eased training and experience 
of personnel, and (7) a productive and aggressive program of research 
and development. 

To all of these should be added the substantial contributions of our 
other services and the forces of our allies. 

On the basis of the criteria I have just discussed we have made 
numerous adjustments in our force structure to take full advantage 
of technical advances. We are eliminating some equipments and units 
in favor of others which provide more national defense per dollar. 


SIZE AND STRUCTURE OF THE AIRFORCE 


It will be recalled that in terms of units, the Air Force objective, 
established in 1953, has been to build up to 137 combat wings. A year 
ago we planned to reach that objective by the end of the current seal 
year, that is by June 30, 1957. 

While we will have a force of 1387 wings next June, this force con- 
tains changes as compared with the program we discussed last year. 
For instance, one strategic fighter wing is being redesignated as a 
fighter-bomber wing. Five fighter wings scheduled for completion i in 
fiscal year 1957 w ill not be completed, so at the end of this year we will 
have on board 132 of the 137 wings in the previous schedule. The 
aircraft made available by this program change will be used to mod- 
ernize units of the Air Reserve Forces earlier than or iginally planned. 

On the other hand, four troop carrier assault wings are becoming 
combat-ready this year and will be added to the major combat forces. 
In addition, our first combat-ready tactical missile wing, equipped 
with the Matador, will be added to our force structure, for a year-end 
total of 137 wings. 

In fiscal year 1958 we propose to reduce the force to 128 wings, by 
dropping 5 strategic fighter wings, 1 tactical bomb wing, and 3 fighter- 
bomber wings. These changes are not arbitrary but stem from a 
thorough review of the task to be accomplished and the means at our 
disposal to get the job done. 

Dropping the strategic fighter wings in this time period does not 
materially affect the capability of our ‘strategic forces. 

The Air Defense wings remain at 32 at end of fiscal year 1958. 
There will, however, be a significant modernization of our manned 
interceptors as they convert to the supersonic Century series aircraft. 
Century series aircraft afford a very substantial increase in our de- 
fensive capability. 

Important progress is being made in the unmanned or missile ele- 
ment of our air defense force. 

Our tactical forces are decreasing in numbers of wings, partly be- 
cause of the greater firepower of each wing and partly because the 
Army’s tactical missile program will reduce its requirements for close 
support by fighter bombers. We are replacing older subsonic air- 
craft with supersonic aircraft. By the end of fiscal year 1958 our tac- 
tical fighter bomber and day fighter wings will be almost completely 
converted to supersonic Century series aircraft. Another factor in 
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the decreased number of tactical wings is that our allies have in- 
creased their forces and capabilities in the tactical field and are now 
able to accept greater responsibilities. 

Our airlift forces are dictated by wartime airlift requirements. 
We believe that our progr amed airlift forces, which include the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service, our troop-carrier units, and aircraft of 
the civil reserve air fleet, can meet our essential wartime airlift re- 
quirements both in transportation of priority cargo and personnel and 
support of airborne assault operations. 

Military and civilian manpower ceilings are lowered under this new 
program. In place of the previously planned 967,000 military on- 
board by end fiscal year 1958, we now plan to level at 925,000. On 
the other hand, we have a planned g goal of 341,000 direct- hire civilians 
onboard by the end of fiscal year 1958 in contrast with a previously 
planned goal of 333,000. In the aggregate, however, these new ceil- 
ings represent a reduction of 34,000 spaces below our last look at fiscal 
year 1958. 

While these ceilings will present management difficulties, I am 
hopeful that our continuing reviews and adjustments of manpower 
will permit us to balance our personnel strength against changing re- 
quirements. We intend to exert a major effort to insure that these 
ceilings do not impair our overall combat effectiveness. I am confi- 
dent we can meet our objectives if we can increase the retention rate of 
our highly trained officers and airmen. Significant improvement has 
already been noted as a result of the career incentive legislation en- 
acted by the Congress in recent years. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Turning now to our production picture, I would like to bring you 
up to date first on the strategic-bomber situation. 

As I mentioned earlier we are still providing for 11 wings of 
B-52’s, with 45 bombers per wing, plus spares and attrition. Of the 
603 aircraft required, 502 are being procured through the fiscal year 
1957 program and the fiscal year 1958 budget includes the remaining 
101. Further production of the B-52 bey rond the requirement for il 
wings depends upon the progress of the B-58, our first supersonic 
bomber, which is a follow on for the medium B-47 bomber. If it 
should prove necessary or desirable to delay the production of the 
B-58, or if it does not prove out, it may prove desirable to apply a part 
of the funds earmarked for the B-58 to the support of a larger B-52 
program. 

On the fighter side, we stated last year that we were accelerating 
certain of our fighter programs. This we are doing with respect to 
the F-102 series. Because of major configuration changes consisting 
of new engines and fire-control systems, the F—102B has been redesig- 
nated the F-106. Single as well as dual-place interceptor fighter 
versions are being procured in order to equip our squadrons. Other 
Century series models have required the solution of more engineering 
problems than we antic ipated. We felt it prudent, therefore, not to 
accelerate to the degree originally contemplated in order to incorporate 
engineering fixes on a greater number of production aircraft. This 
is economical of both time and money in that it minimizes costly 
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retrofit programs. As we have solved these engineering problems, we 
have actually improved the performance and reliability of these 
fighters. 

The F-101B program has been reduced, and its production buildup 
slowed down for incorporation of engineering changes developed from 
flight tests, as well as the incorporation of an improved engine in 
the majority of production aircraft. 


MISSILES 


The Air Force ballistic-missile-development programs, which are 
on a highly accelerated basis, are still essentially on the schedule estab- 
lished over a year ago for their early development. 

With respect to our tactical missile, one wing located in Europe is 
now operationally equipped with the Matador. 

The Air Force-developed Falcon and the Navy-developed Side- 
winder series of guided aircraft rockets are in quantity production 
with planned increases provided for in the fiscal year 1958 budget. 

As a result of the clarification of roles and missions announced by 
the Secretary of Defense in a memorandum dated November 26, 1956, 
copies of which were furnished this committee, the Talos missile, 
currently a responsibility of the Air Force, will be transferred to 
the Army, effective July 1, 1957, since the Army has been assigned 
responsibility for development, procurement and manning of land- 
based surface-to-air missile systems for point defense. 

The Air Force was assigned similar responsibilities with respect to 
Jand-based, surface-to-air systems for area defense. Currently, the 


missile system in this category is the Bomarc and Air Force develop- 
ment of this missile system is continuing. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The fiscal year 1958 budget for “Research and development” will 
provide for basically the same level of technical programs as in prior 
years. 

In the “Research and development” appropriation we accomplish 
the basic research studies, engineering and investigation of the feasi- 
bility of certain projects. All of these things contribute to state-of- 
the-art work and advancements in technology. If these investigations 
conclude that a new item will provide improved operational capabil- 
ity, we then proceed to the hardware stage of development, which is 
accomplished from funds available in the production appropriations. 

In fiscal year 1957 we requested $610 million for research and devel- 
opment and the Congress appropriated $710 million for that fiscal 
vear. The additional $100 million has been programed for implemen- 
tation of various priority technical projects to be accomplished during 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958. The $661 million for fiscal year 1958 basi- 
cally provides the same level of technical programing which has been 
established in prior fiscal years, with additional amounts required for 
the ballistic missile program and for normal increases in the opera- 
tions and management program of this appropriation. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS 


SAGE, our semiautomatic ground environment system, which oper- 
ates as a computing and control facility, is essential to control our 
advanced air defense weapons against multiple targets. Technological 
advances in missiles, aircraft speeds, and altitudes and the require- 
ment for instant, accurate reaction against high-performance incom- 
ing targets have had a tremendous impact on our control systems. We 
are pushing the development and testing of SAGE as well as improved 
radars which are the main data-gathering sources feeding inputs 
into this system. 

The building of a SAGE system for continental United States is 
advancing on essentially the same schedule that was presented last 
year. 

In any program of this magnitude, technical problems are bound to 
arise. Solutions to these problems are being found and the implemen- 
tation of the SAGE program is proceeding in a generally satisfactory 
manner 

As this committee is aware, the distant early warning or DEW line 
has been under construction for the past several years. The main 
portion of the line is now nearing completion and will meet its sched- 
uled operational date. Eastern and western extensions to the main 
line are programed and partly funded. This system is designed to 
provide a longer warning time which is so vital to timely launching of 
our retaliatory and air defense forces. 

Communications and electronics equipment will continue as a sig- 
nificant part of our Air Force budget. All of our first-line weapon 
systems place ever-increasing reliance on electronics, and our com- 
munications-electronic environment, both on the ground and in the 
air, becomes increasingly more complex and expensive. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Last year I advised this committee that I anticipated that expen- 
ditures for military construction would have to be maintained at at 
least $1 to $1.2 billion per year for some years to come. I consider 
that projection still valid, in view of the high cost of facilities and 
the existing deficiencies in our base structure. As in previous years, 
the bulk of the funds estimated for fiscal year 1958 is for application 
to high priority operational programs with but a minimum for base- 
support facilities. We must have these funds if we are to provide 
essential facilities for our strategic force, air defense system, missile 
systems, and important support facilities. 

Progress in title VIII family housing has not been up to our ex- 
pectations of a year ago, due initially to complexities of the new pro- 
gram and more recently to contracting problems resulting from non- 
availability of construction loans. Regardless of these problems, we 
are still encouraged by the prospects offered by title VIIT authority. 
Three projects are now under construction, and one of these is now 
being occupied. By the end of fiscal year 1958 assuming the money 
market is not too unfavorable we estimate that approximately 54,000 
of the presently estimated 61,000 unit program will have been con- 
tracted for, and 23,000 will be ready for occupancy. A successful 
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conclusion of the program will be most beneficial to the Air Force and 
will have a definite bearing upon the retention of personnel. 

In overseas areas the combination of rental guaranty, surplus com- 
modity and appropriated fund housing should provide 14,000 units 
constructed or under contract by end fiscal year 1958. That would 
satisfy about half of the housing deficiency for eligible personnel in 
overseas areas and leave approximately 16,500 units for future years’ 
programs. 

Another problem confronting us in the area of family housing is 
the acquisition of Wherry housing. Where it is in the best interest 
of the Government, it is the policy of the Air Force to acquire all of 
these projects as rapidly as possible. Actions necessary to accom- 
plish these acquisitions have been initiated, with emphasis on those 
projects where title VIII housing is being constructed. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


As to personnel, we have advised this committee and others during 
the past few years of our serious retention problem, which remains 
the principal problem affecting the ready combat capability of the 
Air Force. 

The Congress has done much, through the enactment of beneficial 
legislation, to alleviate the problem. The Air Force has continuously 
explored feasible means within its power to attract and retain the 
skilled and experienced personnel we need. These dual efforts have 
resulted in increased reenlistment rates from the low experienced in 
1955. It must be noted, however, that the increase in the overall 
rate, gratifying though it is, does tend to obscure the fact that we are 
still losing, in unacceptable numbers, the people in the skills so neces- 
sary to operate and maintain our modern weapons. 

These losses of young officers and highly skilled, expensively trained 
airmen not only degrade our combat effectiveness, but also represent 
a tremendous expense in procuring, and training, and then losing, the 
bulk of our skilled technicians every few years. 

The Secretary of Defense is now studying recommendations of his 
Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation. 
Any legislative recommendations growing out of the work of this 
committee respecting personnel policies and compensations systems 
of the military services will be presented at a later date. These are 
not covered by our present budget requests. 


ATR FORCE RESERVE FORCES 


The Air Force Reserve Forces complete the balance of our forces 
available in the event of mobilization. The programs for the Air 
National Guard and the Air Force Reserve are still in a growth stage. 
We are endeavoring to provide their necessary development in logical 
increments, keeping personnel, equipment, and facilities in balance. 
As we increase the numbers of trained personnel, provide more modern 
equipment, and build up facilities and bases for training, we are 
moving toward an improved measure of effectiveness in these organi- 
zations. Accordingly, this coming fiscal year should again reflect a 
substantial increase in the potential of these components. 
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In the past year, we have reevaluated our position and reexamined 
our Air Force Reserve to assure that we would attain the proper 
requirements in the light of current mobilization plans. We then 
screened from our program those skills and units not required to 
meet these plans. As a result, the personnel expansion originally 
contemplated did not materialize; however, we have achieved a firmer 
base and a more realistic position from which to move forward. We 
are now proceeding on this basis. 

‘By end fiscal year 1958, the Air Force Reserve will have 24 
wings, consisting of 18 troop-carrier and 6 fighter-bomber wings. 
This represents a conversion during fiscal year 1958 of 2 tactical- 
bomber wings and 3 fighter-bomber wings to troop-carrier wings and 
isn keeping with our current mobilization plans. 

We estimate that all of our individual Reserve training programs 
will reflect a modest expansion of approximately 10,000 officers and 
airmen. 

An increase of flying hours in consonance with a growth of pilot 
strength will enhance ‘the total combat potential of the Air Force 
Reserve. As a companion expansion, we are able to provide an 
increase in numbers of aircraft as well as a greater degree of moderni- 
zation with F-86H’s and C-119’s, 

The increase in number of facilities will also improve the posture 
of our Reserve forces as a ready and effective instrument of airpower. 
A basic adjunct to all of these efforts is the stress on quality of skills 
to conform with a modern air force. 

In addition, we are using the provisions of section 262 of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1955 to meet our requirements for the lower 
skill grades in our Reserve units. We are planning to enlist in the 
Reserve units during fiscal eo 1958 under the 6-month program 3,600 
airmen in the 17 to 1814 years age group. Every indication to date 
reflects that this prbepeg.s can be attained. Training will include both 
basic and technical training. 

With a firmer base and an increase in numbers and quality of per- 
sonnel, modern aircraft, flying hours, facilities, and training, we can 
look forward to a gre eater effectiveness and potential power in the Air 
Force Reserve. 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


One of the significant elements of airpower in the United States is 
the Air National Guard. Organmetsonany ; the Air National Guard 
by end of fiscal year 1958 will consist of 27 tactical wings and various 
support- -type units. 

During this year, and the coming year, we will continue the orderly 
development of the program for the Air National Guard. Their 
fighter interceptor units are receiving more and more all-weather in- 
terceptor aircraft. This fiscal year, we have introduced the F-86D’s 
into the program. In the coming year, additional aircraft of this 
type will be provided. By the end of fiscal year 1958, the Air Na- 
tional Guard will attain 100 percent of the fighter-type aircraft au- 
thorized, an increase of approximately 350 aircraft. 

I would like to inject there, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that 
that number of 350 in our studies in the last day or two is now indicated 
to be low. It could be as much as 700 additional aircraft going to the 
guard in this period. 
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Personnel strength will increase by approximately 4,300 officers and 
airmen. The flying hours will increase as we attain additional pilots. 
All of these elements will increase combat capability and provide for 
a more effective Air National Guard 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


I cannot stress too strongly the necessity for provision of adequate 
funds for operation and maintenance. This appropriation gives our 
materiel, personnel, and bases the current operating capability which 
is instant combat effectiveness. 

Unfortunately, and for reasons which were explained in detail to 
the committee last year, appropriations for operation and maintenance 
have not grown in the necessary proportions as compared with those 
for other purposes. In recognition of that fact, the Congress approved 
a substantial increase for the current fiscal year as compared with 
fiscal year 1956. New and unforeseen requirements have us in some 
difficulty in the current fiscal year. New capital investment is inevi- 
tably followed by increased maintenance costs. It is poor economy to 
provide new aircraft, new missiles, and new facilities, and not provide 
the means to keep them operating. 

We will require again in fiscal year 1958 a substantially higher level 
of operation and maintenance funding. I can assure you that our re- 
quest is for an absolute minimum. I believe it can be made to support 
our operations, but it will provide for no frills. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, the Air Force is continuing to make substantial prog- 
ress. It is today a much more powerful and effective force than it 
was a year ago. 

I support the fiscal year 1958 budget which the President has sub- 
mitted, both because of his appri aisal of the world situation and his 
judgment as to military requirements; and because in my own judg- 
ment the estimates are technically sound. Viewed in relation to air- 
power competition developing behind the Ir on Curtain, it is an austere 
budget that calls for more care than ever in management of our re- 
sources in order to maintain the airpower position the secur ity of our 
country requires. I am confident that we can solve most of the prob- 
lems which lie ahead and develop the greatest airpower we have ever 
had, in spite of a lesser number of wings. 

This budget will permit continuation of our research and develop- 
ment effort at an even rate, as I have described. 

Higher priority construction items will have been provided for, but 
since we will still lack many operational and support items we expect 
to require military construction appropriations at substantially the 
present level for some years to come. 

The lower manpower ceilings will create difficulties, even though 
our wings are reduced in number. ‘These ceilings will not seriously 
impair our overall effectiveness if we can continue to increase the 
average effectiveness per man, and make more headway in resolving 
our personnel retention problem. 

gil Rare and maintenance funds will remain one of the most crit- 

‘al of the funding areas for the reasons which I have explained. 
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These areas will all require close and accurate management. 

I shall be glad to assist the committee in every way that I can in its 
further consideration of these estimates. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Secretary. Will 
you proceed, General Twining, with your presentation ? ? 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL TWINING 


General Twining. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am very happy for the privilege of appearing before your committee 
in your consideration of the Air Force budget for fiscal year 1958. 

In discussing the fiscal year 1958 budget with you today, I will 
follow the general format of the briefing 1 gave you last year. That 
is, I will bring you up to date on United States Air Force capabilities 
and compare them with the Soviets. I will then outline the United 
States Air Force program for fiscal year 1958 and single out some of 
the main problems we face. 


CHANGE IN ESTIMATE OF SOVIET STRENGTH 


The size and composition of the United States Air Force, if not 
dictated by, must at least be considered 1 in the light of the jobs it may 
be called upon to perform. The main jobs of any military organiza- 
tion are, of course, inescapably related to the military ¢ -apabilities of 
real or potential enemies. 

While numbers and production of aircraft are only a partial indi- 


vation of relative strengths, they do have significance. The size of 
the opposing force can be interpreted as one of the many indications 
we use in assessing enemy capabilities. The numbers of Soviet air- 
craft, for instance, certainly indicate a mass-production capability. 
Numbers of aircraft also indicate the degree of effort a nation is 
willing to make in its defense or in attainment of other national 
objectives. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that national intelligence 
estimates of present and future Soviet strengths change from. year 
to year as we continue to get better intelligence. 

As an example, the estimate today of present Soviet operational 
heavy wey strength is lower than our estimate for this same period 
made a year ago. In other words, our relative position is better right 
now hee we expected it to be a year ago. 

Our heavy jet bomber situation has thus improved, relatively speak- 
ing, since our meeting last year. This is due chiefly to a combination 
of two things. 

As you know, we began to accelerate the production of our B-52 
heavy jet bomber. 

We have reduced our estimates of the rate of Soviet heavy bomber 
buildup for the next 2 years. 

There is, however, no change in the level of strength in modern 
bombers that we estimate the Soviets could and probably will provide 
for their long range force in the time period beyond the next 2 years. 

As to per formance, we estimate that the Bison, their heavy jet 
bomber, similar to our B-52, is their fastest heavy bomber, but that 
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their Bear has far greater range. From this standpoint, the Bear 
is even more of a threat than the Bison. 

The new Soviet Bear turboprop bomber is sometimes compared with 
our old B-36. However, the Bear is a modern, high performance 
airplane. As you know, we are replacing the B-36 “with the all- -jet 
B-52, which is superior to the Soviet Bear in performance. 

Now for a comparison of medium jet bomber types—our B-47 with 
the Russian Badger. We continue to outnumber the Soviets by a 
wide margin in this category. Current estimates indicate that we 
will keep the lead, but that it will diminish as the Badger, medium 
jet bomber, comes into the Soviet inventory. 

Adding up the sum total of opposing strategic striking forces, the 
USAF is still considerably stronger than the Soviets. “During the 
coming years, the Soviets are expected to build up at a faster rate 
than the United States and we estimate that they could cut our lead 
appreciably. 

However, the Soviets would appear to have a long way to go to 
achieve the operational know-how that exists in our Strategic Air 
Command today. 

Moving on to comparable types of light or tactical bombers, here 
the Soviets have held and will continue to hold a very great numerical 
advantage. 

The same is true in comparable types of day fighters and fighter- 
bombers. 

In all-weather interceptors, we are well ahead in similar types both 
in quality and quantity. 

In transport aircraft, the United States retains and will retain a 
big numerical lead. However, from the standpoint of transport air- 
craft performance, we must remember that the Soviet Union is the 
only nation now operating jet transports over scheduled routes. 

So far, I have compared similar systems of weapons. This is useful 
to measure relative progress and trends. We must also remember that 
in a war, the real measure of relative strength is how well our air 
defense would meet the challenge of the enemy air striking force and 
how successfully our retaliatory forces would penetrate the Soviet air 
defense. 

A precise answer to the question of how we measure up is impos- 
sible to determine short of actual war. However, the evaluations we 
have made prove to me that we must continue to improve our defenses 
and to protect and disperse our retaliatory force if we are to survive 
an attack with enough left to retaliate effectively. This is the indis- 
pensable quality of deterrence. 


ADVANTAGE OF AIRBASES 


There are other comparisons which must be made in any discussion 
of relative air combat capabilities. Among these are airbases, air re- 
fueling, and crew proficiency. 

We still have a definite and very valuable advantage in bases. This 
advantage is one of geography rather than numbers. In effect, we 
ring the Soviet Union—in fact, the entire Communist bloc. We can 
approach our targets from many directions and withdraw over dif- 
ferent routes. 
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The Soviets are comparatively limited in the directions they can 
fly aircraft to attack us. Until they get planes of unlimited range or 
unless they were to gamble on one way missions, their manned bom- 
bers threaten us primarily from northward approaches. One way 
missions, of course, would give them an extensive “end-run” capabil- 
ity. In ‘addition, I should point out that as the Soviets get missiles 
capable of being launched from submarines, we will face a threat that 

“an come from any direction. 

Since the Soviets are exposed to attack from any point around their 
border, their defensive problem is vastly greater than ours. This par- 
tially accounts for their building so many more fighter planes. 

Our capabillity to strike from any direction was dramatically and 
effectively demonstrated by the globe circling flight of 3 Air Force 
B-52’s. This flight also demonstrated the advantage we enjoy in air 
refueling which is now routine for our bombers and fighters all over 
the world. 

There is no reason why the Soviets cannot become proficient in this 
operation, but they have only recently shown evidence of developing 
this technique. I expect it will be some time before they will have 
developed the equipment and the skill that we have today. 


ADVANTAGE OF TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL 


Another factor of relative capability is trained and experienced 
personnel. I feel that the United States still has a great advantage 
here, especially in two fields—strategic bombing and all-weather air 


defense. 

In our force, we still have a lot of wartime experience in strategic 
bombing, and we have been working very hard through the interven- 
ing years to retain and refine that skill. 

We have had all-weather fighters and have been conducting all- 
weather operations much longer than the Soviets. 

Combat training and experience are still on our side. 

On the other hand, studies show that the Soviets do not have the 
personnel retention problems that we experience. Their ability to hold 
on to trained people, particularly their maintenance people and their 
aircrews means that in the Russian Air Force, experience and skill 
tend to be cumulative. 

By contrast, in our Air Force, we are at the point where it takes 
great effort merely to stay even—to keep a certain level of skill and 
experience. In this connection, I have studied the recommendations 
of the Defense Department’s Cordiner Committee. Measures of this 
type would result in increased combat potential and national defense 
would receive real dividends. 

Another personnel factor is that the Soviet Union is outstripping 
the United States in turning out high numbers of technically trained 
people. This higher output contributes not only to the Soviet indus- 
trial base but raises the level of technical proficiency in their mili- 
tary services. 

Therefore, while I believe the advantage of skill and experience 
presently rests with us, we face unparalleled challenge in keeping 
that advantage in the future. 
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ATOMIC WEAPONS 


To continue this discussion of relative capabilities, we must con- 
sider atomic weapons. We have an advantage here. 

This advantage, though, is becoming less significant. This is not 
because the Soviets have overtaken us—they have not. It is because 
their stockpile may be nearing the point where the Soviets will have 
enough weapons for their aggressive purposes. When they reach this 
point they will be able to concentrate on more effective uses and a 
wider variety of employment. 

There is unquestionable evidence of their progress. To date, the 
United States has detected several atomic-weapon tests, including 
some thermonuclear explosions. 


IMPROVED SOVIET AIR DEFENSE 


Improved Soviet air defenses, composed of missiles combined with 
their growing force of new day fighters and all-weather interceptors, 
would very likely take a much greater toll of the retaliatory bomber 
force we would launch against the U. S. S. R. in case of war. Ob- 
viously if SAC is to remain an effective deterrent its combat capabili- 
ties must improve at least as rapidly as the Soviet air defenses. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNITED STATES MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Now, in comparison let us look at our own missile development. 

The Army is assigned the responsibility for point defense weapon 
systems as required by the Continental Air Defense Command. For 
this j¢b they now have the Nike. 

CONAD intends that the existing Nike Ajax sites be modernized 
with the Nike Hercules. For future missile sites, including those pro- 
tecting our SAC bases, the Army will employ either the Talos missile 
or the improved Nike Hercules. 

The Air Force task is the provide area defense. To supplement our 
fighter interceptors, we are pushing development of the Bomarc. Once 
operational in effective numbers, it should reduce our requirement for 
the types of short range, manned interceptors we now have. 

For use by our interceptor aircraft, we have the Falcon missile in 
operational units. This is an accurate, dependable missile of high 
lethality. 

The Air Force is also planning to use the Navy-developed Side- 
winder. This air-to-air missile will be used on certain day fighters. 

Now moving from air defense to retaliatory-offensive missiles, our 
first tactical missile in the Air Force was the Matador. It has been in 
operational use since 1954. Three squadrons are in position in Europe. 

The Air Force has 5 longer range surface-to-surface missiles unde 
development—2 air-breathing and 3 ballistic. 

The air-breathing types are the Snark and Navaho. Both are in 
the 5,000-mile range. We are continuing to develop the Snark because 
it gives us the earliest possible opportunity to have a truly interconti- 
nental missile. It will be a versatile, effective weapon and will fill an 
important gap until we have something better. 
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The Navaho is designed for much faster flight than the Snark. How- 
ever, it is not as far along in development and its priority among other 
strategic weapons will be further evaluated later this year. 


BALLISTIC MISSILES 


In the area of ballistic missiles, the Air Force has sole operational 
responsibility for the land-based intermediate range (about 1,500 
miles) ballistic missile and for the intercontinental ballistic missile. 

There are two IRBM projects under way—Thor and the Army- 
developed Jupiter. Air Fee IRBM development has progressed 
well. 

We have two mutually supporting ICBM projects—the Atlas and 
Titan. We are aiming for a range of about 5,500 miles with these 
weapons. The expec ted flight time for this range is about 30 minutes. 
Obviously, when these weapons become operationally reliable our 
deterrent posture will become even more imposing than it is now. 

To sum up the missile picture, you can see that the United States 
and the U. 8. 8. R. are following lines of endeavor that are roughly 
parallel. We believe we are ahead of them in many areas, but it is 
always possible that they are ahead of us in others. 

I must emphasize that the ballistic-missile program continues to 
receive top priority support and I am proud to say that all Air Force 
ballistic missile proects are substantially on schedule. As I have said 
before, I know of nothing that could be done to give us operationally, 
effective ballistic missiles appreciably sooner. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


A comparison of air strengths would be incomplete unless we con- 
sider research and development. Our military posture in the years 
ahead depends to a very great extent upon the research and develop- 
ment we are doing now. 

We will carry on our currnt operational priority requirements but 
we are eliminating or deferring other research and development proj- 
ects with potential, future payoff. Rising research costs, stemming 
from and coupled with mounting complexity, tend to confine our 
research and development to a. narrowing front. 

In contrast, the Soviets appear to be pushing their research and 
development across a front which has broadened considerably during 
the past few years. There is much evidence of this; for example, their 
parallel ipeibopaiaaih and near-simultaneous production of two very 
different types of intercontinental bombers. Another area in which 
there is evidence of an intensive development effort is in propulsion. 
During my visit to Russia last summer, I personally saw many evi- 
dences of their ability to make technological progress. While I feel we 
are still ahead in technology, these matters are significant as indica- 
tions of trends. 

This, omer is the picture of military posture—United States 
vis-a-vis the U. S. S. R. As you can see, they have the advantage in 
some areas; we retain it in others. 
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DANGER OF SURPRISE ATTACK 


In adding up all these elements of strength that I have given you, 
there is one more element of unknown but very powerful v: alue on the 
Soviet side. It is their ability to strike first. No one can say, really, 
just how much this adds to Soviet strength, but it is consider ‘able. 

While no one doubts that surprise attack by the Soviets is the most 
dangerous threat, there has been increasing attention to the subject of 
local or limited wars. Questions have been raised about the ability 
of our Armed Forces to engage in situations short of total war. 

It is certainly a subject that merits national interest, and it is a mat- 
ter of deep concern to the Air Force, as it is to the other services. It 
would be dangerous, however, to allow ourselves to become preoccu- 
pied with any single kind of conflict. To overconcentrate on pre- 
paredness for situ: utions short of total war would be even more dan- 
gerous than to prepare only against total war. 


TOTAL WAR 


It is sometimes said that a total war waged with modern weapons 
of mass destruction would be mutual suicide, and that, therefore, this 
kind of war has abolished itself. I think this is a dangerous fallacy. 
We must recognize the fact that total war is no less a potential threat 
today, when both sides possess atomic weapons, than it was several 
years ago when we alone had them. If we had to be prepared for it 
then, we must be doubly prepared for it now, when the enemy, too, has 
the capability of inflicting critical destruc tion upon us. Unless we can 
rule out the possibility of total war—which we definitely cannot—our 
readiness for it must be maintained at the highest peak the resources 
available will allow. 


LIMITED WAR 


But this is only one kind of conflict for which we must prepare. 
While I think the Soviets will continue to be wary of direct: involve- 
ment in local or limited wars, I also believe that they may well con- 
tinue to sponsor indirect aggression and local seizures of power by 
other Communist forces whenever the Soviets consider that such 
action would not be likely to involve them in a general war, It is also 
true that our very success in deterring total war has served to focus 
more attention upon the lesser danger. 

It is not true, however, that the reason for small wars becoming an 
increasing threat is that the other form of conflict—total war—has 
become less of a threat. If anything, the reverse is true. The threat 
of limited war has increased because the Soviets have acquired a 
greater capability to wage general war, and can, therefore, undertake 
limited aggression with less fear of total retaliation. 

As a result, we must be prepared to stop such aggression where 
necessary without recourse to total war. For example, if the Armed 
Forces of the United States should be called upon to act in local 
conflicts, we must be prepared to do so in a manner designed to keep 
the action local and to prevent a spreading of the conflict. In any 
local war in which the decision is made that our national interest 

requires intervention or action by our forces, all our services will have 
important parts to play. 
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If our forces are committed to such action, the important thing is 
that we move in fast and gain our objectives quickly. An immediate 
and decisive response would be a key to keeping the military action 
limited. 

It is this overall capability that we must maintain. It would be 
misleading to judge our adequacy on the basis that any one service 
is not completely equipped and prepared for all the eventualities of 
local warfare. This adequacy must be measured on the basis of total 
capability of all our forces, Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines. 

We are continually increasing the Air Force capability to deal with 
operations of this type. I feel that the Air Force would be especially 
helpful in limited war because of the unique ability of air -combat 
units to react quickly. I foresee no situation that might require our 
military intervention that is beyond the military capability of our 
overall force structure. 

In any type of conflict in which we become engaged, small or large, 
the USAF will be prepared to make its contribution. 

The ability to make this contribution, as well as to deter attack by 
the Soviet Union, is what the Air Force is striving to further 
strengthen and improve. 

Against this background, and with this objective in mind, here are 
some of the main features of the Air Force plans and programs under 
the fiscal year 1958 budget. 


NUMBER OF WINGS 


In numbers of wings, the Air Force is reducing from 137 wings to 
128 by the end of fise al year 1958. This is actually an overall elimina- 
tion of 14 wings from the fiscal year 1957 137-wing force you were 
briefed on last year. Four troop-carrier assault groups previously 
listed as support forces are becoming operational in 1957. These are 
included as part of the 128-wing force. One Matador missile wing is 
also counted in the 128-wing program. 

Here are the specific changes—comparing the 137-wing force you 
were briefed on last year with the 128-wing force we plan to have at 
the end of fiscal year 1958. 

By the end of fiscal year 1958 tactical air wings are reduced by six. 
One wing of now obsolete B—45’s, jet tactical bombers, will be retired. 
A wing of Matadors, now fully operational, continues as a part of our 
tactical forces. 

The Army’s growing missile capability will reduce its requirements 
for Air Force close-combat support. Therefore, two fighter-bomber 
wings will be eliminated. Dayfighter units are reduced three wings. 

In the Air Defense Command, fighter-interceptor wings are reduced 
by two that had been planned but not yet activated. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


The Strategic Air Command continues to improve its retaliatory 
capability. Duri ing the period, 4 more heavy-bomber wings will con- 
vert to B-52’s, so that by the end of fiscal year 1958 our B-36 wings will 
be down to 3 and our B-52 wings will be up to 8, with 45 planes in 
each B—52 wing. In fiscal year 1958, jet tankers w ill add greatly to the 
range and flexibility of our jet bombers. 
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These jet tankers also will enable our retaliatory force to arrive at 
targets much sooner. The recent B-52 round-the-world flight, grand 
as it was, would have been much faster and much less difficult to 
execute if we had been able to refuel with jet tankers. 

In addition, we have two other programs by which we aim to in- 
crease both the survivability and effectiveness of SAC. 

First, is our dispersal program. The effect of our deterrent is 
sharply reduced if a potential enemy is aware that our bombers are 
over concentrated on a few bases. We do not want to offer an enemy 
that type of lucrative and tempting target. 

Second, we are planning that about one- e-thir d of our retaliatory force 
will, at all times, be standing by with planes and crews ready to roll 
down the runway and take off within minutes after a warning is 
received. 

Although six wings are being dropped from SAC, they are all 
fighter wings. These units existed primarily to assist the slower 
B-36’s in reaching their targets, and are eliminated in favor of higher 
priority forces. 

RESERVE FORCES 


The USAF will continue to be backed up by the Air Force Reserve 
and the Air National Guard. These fine organizations are more 
valuable to our national defense every year. Their combat capability 
is increasing and they are a part of the combat strength we would 
rely on in war. Our goal for the Reserve Forces is instant readiness, 
We plan to maintain 24 Air Reserve wings. However, there are 
changes in composition involving the decrease in tactical wings and 
the increase in troop carrier units so as to provide more airlift. 

The Air National Guard will stay at 27 wings—25 fighter intercep- 
tor wings and 2 tactical reconnaissance wings. Air National Guard 
units are now providing additional active air defense by standing 
runway alert at 19 locations in the United States and Hawaii and 
other Air Guard units have begun to provide aircraft warning and 
control. This is a real demonstration of the value of our reserve 
components in our national-defense effort. 

We are proud of the contribution of all these forces to our strength, 
and we will continue to improve their capabilities. 


AIRLIFT AND LOGISTIC SUPPORT 


Now, moving to airlift and logistic support capabilities, last year I 
discussed with } you the question of whether the Air Force had sufficient 
airlift and logistic support capability. I know that it is a matter of 
real concern to the committee. 

As you know, requirements for airlift are placed upon the Air Force 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These requirements are based upon the 
overall planning and force structures previously adopted by the Joint 
Chiefs. 

A study by the Joint Chiefs of Staff made for the Secretary of 
Defense shows that the wartime capability of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service, as forecast for fiscal year 1958, will be generally adequate 
to meet estimated military airlift requirements when augmented by 
our heavy troop carrier aircraft and transports of the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet. A study by the Joint Chiefs of Staff also shows that our 
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troop carrier units can provide adequate airlift for airborne assault 
operations. 

Through fiscal year 1958, airlift forces will be maintained at the 
same total strength as was outlined in last year’s budget program. 

I stated earlier that I would single out some of the main problems 
we will face in fiscal year 1958. 


SHORTAGES OF SKILLED PEOPLE 


I mentioned earlier our continuing shortages of skilled people, and 
Secretary Quarles has described our personnel situation in detail. I 
want to emphasize that solving this problem would enable us to make 
marked increases in combat potential and our whole Defense Estab- 
lishment would receive real dividends. 


PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT 


To continue modernization of the 128-wing force this budget pro- 
vides funds for 1,515 new aircraft. 

Appropriations for procurement other than aircraft have been 
reduced to the minimum. Our forces will be supported with only 
minimum essential ground equipment. In many cases, we will have 
to retain older, less efficient equipment. Minimum training allow- 
ances of ammunition are being provided and certain portions of our 
mobilization reserve requirements for ammunition will not be fully 
met. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Our military construction program remains about the same as the 
1957 level. Nearly half of this money will go to construction of the 
highest priority operational projects, such as dispersal of SAC bomb- 
ers and northern tanker bases, the DEW line, the SAGE system, and 
strategic, tactical, and air defense missile sites, 

We have rephased portions of our air defense radar and communi- 
cations net from prior program schedules. At the present time, only 
limited facilities are being provided for our missile launching sites. 

About a quarter of our construction money will be used to con- 
struct facilities for longer-range programs such as research and devel- 
opment facilities, Reserve Forces installations, and the Air Force 
Academy. Of the remainder, more than $100 million will have to be 
used to meet cost increases in projects as origimally computed under 
the fiscal year 1957 program. The rest will be used to meet part of 
the large deficiency in personnel and medical facilities, in family 
housing, and in support of the Air Force bases. 

Even though we devote 75 percent of our construction funds to high 
— programs, a great many high priority needs will not be met. 

nly minimum resources will be available to improve our present 


base structure and to replace substandard temporary facilities. 
Merely keeping our older facilities properly maintained takes an 
annually increasing amount of operation and maintenance funds. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Operation and maintenance funds are a continual problem. As you 
know, this money is the key to our day-to-day combat capability. 
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Out of our operation and maintenance program, we buy the fuel, oil, 
supplies, and repairs that keep the Air Force flying. Each year these 
needs increase. Modern jets take more fuel. Modern aircraft are 
more complex and, therefore, cost more to maintain. 

As we complete new installations, such as the DEW line and the 
SAGE system, the operational cost of these systems goes up. 

In addition, each year new items are added to operation and main- 
tenance costs. Dependent medical care, for example, became a new 
charge for operation and maintenance in fiscal year 1957. In fiscal 
year “1958, such new items will account for $215 million of our re- 
quested increase over fiscal year 1957. 

This year’s program for operation and maintenance is at an absolute 
minimum and there is no provision for meeting the unforseen re- 
quirements that in the past have always seemed to occur. 


INCREASE IN AIR FORCE STRENGTH 


In closing, I endorse Secretary Quarles’ statement that our pres- 
ent retaliatory deterrent force is much more powerful than it was a 
year ago, and that our air defense forces have progressed in a sim- 
ilar manner. I agree also that we will make further progress in the 
future. 

It is obvious, however, that we should not measure our progress 
solely in terms of how much more powerful our force is becoming 
each year. The true test is how it compares with the tasks it must 
perform and the improvements in enemy potential. 

As I have said, I have no doubt the 128-wing force will have far 


greater striking power than the 137-wing force we had planned 
earlier. I want to make clear that the better performance expected 
of our new equipment and the increased power planned in new weap- 
ons had already indicated to us that a reduction in the number of 
Air Force combat wings was feasible and we proceeded to plan some 
reduction without regard to budgetary pressures. 


SUPPORT OF BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 


In formulating the 1958 military program, the recommendations of 
the three services were given detailed study by the Secretary of De- 
fense and the President. I would naturally feel more confident if 
the resources available to the Air Force permitted more rapid moderni- 
zation of aircraft and supporting equipment and a faster rate of im- 
provement of our base and support system. However, I recognize 
that there is an element of risk in any military program. 

In his budget submission for fiscal year 1958, the President stated 
that he has given careful consideration to the many complex factors 
which enter into the development of a well-balanced military struc- 
ture. He also said that the defense programs and funds for their 
support as recommended in this budget provide a wise and reasonable 
degree of protection for the Nation. 

I accept this judgement and I support the force structure I have 
outlined. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General. Our policy will be to permit 

various members of the committee to interrogate you gentlemen as 
reasonably as possible. I shall ask you a few questions, and every 
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member of the committee will have an opportunity to interrogate you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, I have a committee meeting I must 
attend at 1 o’clock. It is important I be there. I wonder if I might 
reserve the right, whenever I can come back to this meeting, to take 
the witness after the gentleman then questioning has concluded. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you. 


OBJECTIVENESS OF PRESENTATION 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, I have observed, I believe, that your state- 
ments are less dramatic, perhaps, than last year. There seems to be 
a more temperate note as to the military picture in your statements. 
I want to commend both of you for the nondramatic approach which 
you have made in this presentation. I also want to commend you for 
the apparent effort to try to put our military picture in proper focus 
with respect to the other services. I have no patience with this busi- 
ness of trying to stampede the Congress with the overriding impor- 
tance of one service as compared to another service. They are all 
important. They are not equally important, but I think you serve 
your cause well by presenting the picture in that perspective. 

I have a considerable series of questions which I have prepared, 
which I propose to ask you later, but I should like to ask you a few 
now. 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS IN AIR FORCE REQUEST TO DEFENSE 


You say that you think this budget is reasonably adequate. What 
could you have done, Secretary Quarles, with your original tentative 

roposed budget of about $21 billion that you cannot do with the $17 
billion budget? We want that very clear for the record and we want 
it reasonably ample in your present response. 

Secretary QUARLEs. ‘T may for that reason, Mr. Chairman, have to 
supplement my immediate response with a prepared statement, 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Quartes. The principal difference between the two 
budgets is in the procurement account, and within the procurement 
account, the principal difference is in heavy bombers. We had con- 
sidered going further than the conversion of the 11 wings in B-52’s, 
and had contemplated, at the time we prepared our estimate of ap- 
proximately $21 billion, going ahead with this larger program of 
B-52’s, with the ee 20 per month program to which we were build- 
ing up in the KC-135 tankers, and also to support the Navaho pro- 
gram and several other programs which we are now—in some degree— 
backing off from. 

There were also changes—but relatively minor changes—in a num- 
ber of the other accounts, The “Operation and maintenance” account 
is reduced in the present budget as compared with the $21 billion 
estimate. The “Research and development” account is reduced. But 
these changes, which I will have to supply later for the record, are 
relatively minor, and the great bulk of the change is in the procure- 
ment accounts. 

I should have mentioned the “Other than aircraft” account, the 200 
account, in which again the rate at which we would have provided 
greater support and electronics equipment in our $21 billion estimate 
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was higher, so that our estimate for the 200 account was substan- 
tially higher than our present budget estimate. 

Mr. Manon. For the record, What is the object of the 200 account? 

Secretary Quartes. It is to provide greater support equipment for 
our aircraft and to provide electronic equipment to go into, for ex- 
ample, our SAGE, Dew line, and ground environment, and to provide 
communications and a very great miscellany of support equipment 
that is not included in our aircraft accounts. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

The following tabulation shows a comparison, by appropriations, of amounts 
of new obligational authority included in the Air Force budget request to the 


Secretary of Defense ($21,070 million) and the Air Force portion ($17,746 mil- 
lion) of the President’s budget: 


[Millions of dollars] 





Appropriation title Request to | President’s Difference 
OsD budget 


Aircraft and related procurement... _.........--------.----- $8, 386 $6, 200 $2, 186 
Procurement other than aircraft é 1, 500 1, 225 275 
Military construction 1, 625 1, 275 350 
Operation and maintenance L 4, 500 4, 225 275 
Military personnel 3, 866 3, 840 26 
Research and developme 858 | 661 197 
NS Fira. dd 5 op hw aekd bc bh ENS 5b} ep ones 65 57 | 8 
Air National Guard 270 | 263 7 


The major effect of this lower budget is to provide for support of a lesser 
number of wings (particularly heavy-bomb wings). In the fiscal year 1959 
and fiscal year 1960 time period the President’s budget will not provide as much 
modern equipment as the larger budget would have permitted. 

The effects of this lower budget by Air Force appropriation have been pro- 
vided the committee in a classified statement. Briefly, these differences are: 

Aircraft and related procurement.—Procurement of a smaller number of air- 
craft and guided missiles. This represents about two-thirds of the total differ- 
ence in new obligational authority for the two Air Force programs under 
discussion. 

“Procurement other than aircraft.”—The President’s budget provides for a 
fiscal year 1958 procurement program $374 million lower than that contemplated 
in the ME-58 budget. Of this difference, $202 million represented a reduction 
in the estimated amount of unfinanced fiscal year 1957 program requirements to 
be brought forward into the fiscal year 1958 program. There are reductions in 
ground-support equipment and training equipment which are generally relatable 
to changes in the aircraft and missiles programs, reduction in planned air- 
craft modifications, and refinement of the financing requirements for long-lead- 
time components. Other reductions include (1) communications-electronics 
equipment; (2) reductions in ammunition items, support equipment and sup- 
plies, and base-maintenance equipment; (3) reduction in passenger vehicles, 
truck tractors, and forklift trucks. 

“Military construction.”—The major portion of change is related generally 
to differences in construction requirements associated with the changes in air- 
craft and missiles programs. 

“Operation and maintenance,” under the President’s budget, provides for a 
relatively small reduction in flying hours from the ME-58 program. The de- 
crease in new obligational authority will also be reflected in a general reduction 
in support areas, including real property maintenance, depot maintenance, and 
major repairs to real property. 

The “Military personnel” appropriation provides for essentially the same be- 
ginning and ending strengths for fiscal year 1958 under both budgets. The 
funding level under the President’s budget would necessitate the early release 
of certain officers and airmen. 

Research and development.—The reduction from ME-58 to the President’s 
budget was applied to the operational systems, technical development and re- 
search, and operations and management areas. The effect of these reduction is to 
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limit the research and development effort to only projects and activities of high- 
est priority at about the same level as the fiscal year 1957 budget request. 

Reserve personnel.—The reduction in this appropriation will result in a de- 
crease in the number of paid reservists and in some limitation on the amount of 
training provided to reservists. 

Air National Guard.—The decrease in this appropriation will reduce the pro- 
gram for construction of operational facilities and result in some reduction in 
the level of support to the Air National Guard training program. 

(Additional classified information was furnished for the use of the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. In other words, this has definitely to do with the air 
defense of the United States ? 

Secretary Quartes. It has definitely to do with the airpower pic- 
ture. When you use the phrase “air defense,” Mr. Chairman, I am 
not sure whether you are speaking of it in the narrow continental 
defense aspects or in the broader sense of our whole airpower picture, 
but it affects both. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


1958 OBLIGATIONS 


Secretary Quartes. The difference between the two programs is not 
as large as these numbers would imply. Actually, while we are asking 
$17,746 million, I believe, of new obligational authority for this year, 
our program of obligations for the year 1958 is $18,810 million. You 
see, the $18,810 million is greater than the new obligational authority 
we are asking for by a bit over a billion dollars. 

That difference is made up in this way: We propose to draw down 
on our unobligated funds a total of $1,064 million, $105 million of 
which is a residue of the $900 million appropriation which is not being 
completely used in the current fiscal year, so that as well as we can 
state the thing, our obligational program—which means our program 
of work—is somewhat more than a billion dollars in excess of our re- 
quest for new obligational authority. The only reason I mention that 
in this context is that it explains why there is not as big a difference 
between the $21 billion estimate and the $17,746 million as might ap- 
pear on the surface, but such difference as there is, is largely in the 
procurement accounts. 

ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. It does seem to me that you have made a somewhat 
halfhearted effort to content yourself with the smaller budget rather 
than the $21 billion budget. 

Secretary Quartes. As General Twining said, we would be more 
confident in viewing this whole picture’ if we had the full budget we 
estimated at this $21 billion approximate level. However, the dif- 
ference between that program and the one we are on is a difference in 
rate of buildup, rate of modernization, and rate of preparation of our 
bases. To some degree it is a difference in wing structure though the 
$21 billion also contemplated a backing-off in wing structure as the 
present budget does. 

So it is quite true that just viewing this thing as Air Force people, 
we would be more comfortable with a bigger budget. But it seems, as 
well as I can appraise the overall picture, not unreasonable in the light 
of the things that have happened to proceed as we are now proceeding. 

Mr. Manon. What are some of these things that happened ? 
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Secretary Quartes. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Quartes. As we view the thing at this time and as well 
as we can appraise the competition on the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, I think that this is rather a better position than we would have 
thought a year ago it would be from what we then appraised it. 

Mr. Manon. The $21 billion would undoubtedly provide you with 
a more adequate state of readiness and a more modern Air Force, I 
assume. 

Secretary Quartes. With a more modern Air Force and to use the 
phrase more adequate state of readiness, or I might say a more com- 
fortable state of readiness, a clearer margin to work on. 

Mr. Manon. The difference between your $21 billion tentative 
budget and your firm budget represents how many airplanes 4 

Secretary Quarts. It is of the order of 408 aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. What would those aircraft be ? 

Secretary Quarters. They are Century series fighters; they are 
B-52’s, as I mentioned, and they are KC-135’s. In the case of all 
of those, or substantially all of them, these were fractional reductions 
in the procurement program. 

I do not have the total picture here but I will supply that for the 
record, but generally speaking, these programs are still left with 
fairly strong production programs but not as strong programs as we 
had estimated in the $21 billion estimate. 

(The information requested was classified and furnished to the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Manon. Was your $21 billion inclusive of about everything 
the Air Force enthusiasts could want or was it a pretty firm and 
serious proposal, General Twining ? 

General Twrntne. I felt the $21 billion program was the minimum 
essential program for the Air Force and that is the way I presented 
it to Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Manon. You thought the figure was realistic ? 

General Twrntne. Yes, sir. I think the Secretary has covered what 
the difference is. In the 1959-60 time period we will not have the 
modernization I would like to see in the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. What about that, Mr. Secretary? What are we to con- 
clude from this? 

Secretary Quarters. That the program as it is now presented does 
contemplate this cutback in wing structure; and, of course, each wing 
that you cut out relieves you of some procurement obligation, looking 
ahead. It does contemplate a further reduction in the wing str ucture 
as we move ahead because modern aircraft will not be moving into the 
Air Force as rapidly as they would have moved in under the $21 billion 
plan. 

If I might comment on your question to General Twining about its 
being as large as enthusiasts could want, I think you would have to 
say it was not, that considerably larger estimates had been earlier 
prepared. This $21 billion w asa real effort to cut this back, as General 
Twining expressed it, toa minimum essential level, always recognizing 
that what is essential in an element of the total picture like this is a 
matter of judgment as to how it fits into the total picture. 
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RELATIVE STRENGTHS OF UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 


Mr. Manon. I would like to talk a little about the relative strength 
of the United States versus the U. S.S. R. That factor is absolutely 
imperative if we are to seek the right balance in defense; is it not ? 

Secretary Quartes. I would feel it was; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want you people to tell us one thing and 
tell other committees something else and then tell the press something 
else. I realize that statement writers and speechwriters have a tend- 
ency in seeking to help the boss prepare a speech or statement to get 
some recognition in the press perhaps. I realize that by the changing 
of emphasis one can make rather striking statements which are true 
but which are somewhat misleading to the casual reader of headlines. 

Secretary Quarues. It is certainly possible. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to know more about the extent of the threat 
because if the threat is as great as some would make it appear to be, 
then maybe we are not spending enough. If it is less than some would 
make it appear, maybe the $38 billion is too much. It is a very difficult 
question. 

Before another congressional committee last summer Admiral 


Radford said: 


There is good reason to believe that we normally overestimate Communist 
capabilities in almost every respect. * * * I think we are in a dangerous position 
vis-a-vis the Communists in that respect today, because there has been an almost 
hysterical assumption of great capabilities on the part of the Communists, some 
of which, in my opinion, actually do not exist. 


That tends to calm nerves and make peer breathe easier. But 


the same man, and he is a man of great ability, in my judgment, and 
has been most cooperative with the committee, later on, on October 23, 
1956, said : 

Until recently we were accustomed to thinking of the Soviets as laggards in 
the development of aircraft, particularly late-model, long-range bombers, but the 
past few years have been different. Soviet skills are greatly increased. In fact, 
the rapidity with which the Soviets developed their long-range jet bombers and 
their atomic weapons has been something of a shock to free nations. * * * Up 
to now Communist nations have not been able to match the superiority of our 
airplanes, our pilots, our designs, or our industry, nor have they been able to 
match the extent to which we employ them privately, commercially, or militarily, 
but because of the developments I have described I cannot guarantee this will 
always be the case. 


Here is a different emphasis which would tend to increase our blood 
pressure a bit pesneer What we need is the most objective, cold 
approach that is possible to this question, Mr. Secretary. 

I was concerned with your statement on page 18 near the bottom 
of the page: ' 

It is— 
meaning the Air Force— 


today a much more powerful and effective force than it was a year ago. 


Well, it would certainly be bad, indeed, if it were not more powerful 
than it was a year ago. But that would give undue comfort in a head- 
line to the American people, in my judgment. But you and I know 
that the statement alone is relatively unimportant. Would you not 
agree ? 
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Secretary Quarues. It is certainly not the whole picture, and I had 
meant and tried in the whole context to bring out that, while it is true 
our forces have so increased in power and effectiveness, it is also true 
that our competition has increased in power and effectiveness. I think 
it is fair to say, Mr. Chairman, that if we could take it in context, 
which to be sure might not be done, it would be clear that I am not 
at all complacent about the situation, and I am urging that all of the 
resources the President has asked for be made available to us for the 
purpose of a continued necessary buildup of our forces. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think there is any complacency on your part 
and agree that in the overall your statement does not give that 
impression, but statements like that elicit editorial comment at times 
or headlines that are a little bit confusing. 

(The following letter in explanation of the above was received from 


Admiral Radford :) 
Aprit 1, 1957, 

Dear Mr. MAHon: My attention has been called to a colloquy between you 
and Secretary Quarles which appears at page 2096 of the transcript of hearings 
before your Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations. In this 
exchange, you were questioning Secretary Quarles about a seeming inconsistency 
in two statements attributed to me. I am happy to supply for the record an 
explanation of the two quotes. 

The first quote was extracted from my testimony before the Symington com- 
mittee last summer. The full interchance between Senator Saltonstall and me, 
which contains the excerpt quoted in your committee, was as follows: 

“Senator SALTONSTALL. Now we have had Mr. Allen Dulles up here, we have 
had the Chief of Intelligence of the Air Force, and we have had various estimates 
given to us with relation to the number of Bisons, for instance, that the Russians 
have and the other planes and how many they are producing. What reliance 
do you place on those reports? How accurate are they in your opinion? 

“Admiral Raprorp. Senator, as you know, I have made several presentations 
to the Armed Services Committees of the House and Senate, and usually one 
or more other committees annually on the overall relative strength picture. 
In presenting aircraft figures and the other figures of comparative statistics, 
I have always pointed out that the figures that I used for the United States 
and its allies are exact figures. In other words, we know what we have, and 
we know what our allies have. [Here matter assessing the accuracy of our 
intelligence with respect to Soviet capabilities was deleted for security reasons.] 

“There is good reason to believe that we normally overestimate Communist 
eapabilities in almost every respect. That statement I base on my own experi- 
ence in war. In general in the intelligence field they tend to err on the safe 
side. I saw several operations in World War II delayed until we built up addi- 
tional strength on account of some intelligence estimate. Actually when we 
carried out the operation found the opposition to be less. 

“IT think we are in a dangerous position vis a vis the Communists in that 
respect today, because there has been an almost hysterical assumption of great 
capabilities on the part of the Communists, some of which, in my opinion, actu- 
ally do not exist.” 

In this exchange with Senator Saltonstall, I was merely trving to point out 
that while we know our own air strength because we can count our planes, we 
ean only estimate Soviet capabilities, based on the best intelligence available. 
As a result of my own experience in war, I added the personal opinion that the 
intelligence community tends to err on the safe side in estimating enemy capa- 
bilities. 

The second quote to which you referred was taken from a speech I made at 
the Harmon International Awards ceremonies on October 23, 1956. <A full copy 
of that speech has been furnished to your committee. To this Allied group, I 
was trying to make the point that the Soviets have made great progress in the 
development of long-range jet bombers and atomic weapons, Certainly, the 
history of their development of the atomic bomb and means of delivery thereof 
indicates that they produced both long before we thought they could. 

I believe an objective comparison of my full testimony before the Symington 
committee and the complete text of my remarks at the Harmon Awards cere- 
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monies will demonstrate no inconsistency. The confusion is the kind which 
usually results when paragraphs dealing with a similar, but not coincident, 
subject are ripped out of context and contrasted. I say “not coincident” be- 
cause, in my testimony before the Symington committee, I was talking about a 
quantitative assessment of Soviet capability, based as it must be on inexact 
intelligence. In my speech, on the other hand, I was talking about known 
advances of the Soviets in the field of aircraft and weapons technology. A 
warning against hysteria in reaching overestimates of Soviet capabilities and 
a warning to a totally different group about underestimation of known Soviet 
accomplishments are, in my judgment, perfectly consistent. 

Hysteria and complacency are the Scylla and Charybdis which threaten the 
Department of Defense concept of Armed Forces developed for the long pull. 
I know when all the facts are placed before you, your committee will steer 
asafe course between these twin menaces. 

Sincerely yours, 


ARTHUR RADFORD. 


(The statements discussed above are included in the following 
enclosures :) 
ENCLOSURE A 


(Excerpt from study of airpower (hearings before the Subcommittee on the 
Air Force of the Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., June 21, 1956), pt. XIX, pp. 1467-1468) 


BELIEVES UNITED STATES INTELLIGENCE OVERESTIMATES COMMUNIST CAPABILITIES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now we have had Mr. Allen Dulles up here, we have had 
the Chief of Intelligence of the Air Force, and we have had various estimates 
given to us with relation to the number of Bisons, for instance, that the Russians 
have and the other planes and how many they are producing. What reliance do 
you place on those reports? How accurate are they in your opinion? 

Admiral RAprorp. Senator, as you know, I have made several presentations to 
the Armed Services Committees of the House and Senate, and usually one or 
more other committees annually on the overall relative strength picture. In 
presenting aircraft figures and the other figures of comparative statistics, I have 
always pointed out that the figures that I used for the United States and its 
allies are exact figures. In other words, we know what we have, and we know 
what our allies have. [Here matter assessing the aceuracy of our intelligence 
with respect to Soviet capabilities was deleted for security reasons. ]} 

There is good reason to believe that we normally overestimate Communist 
capabilities in almost every respect. That statement I base on my own experience 
in war. In general in the intelligence field they tend to err on the safe side. I 
saw several operations in World War II delayed until we built up additional 
strength on account of some intelligence estimate. Actually when we carried out 
the operation we found the opposition to be less. 

I think we are in a dangerous position vis-a-vis the Communists in that respect 
today, because there has been an almost hysterical assumption of great capabili- 
ties on the part of the Communists, some of which, in my opinion, actually do not 
exist. 


ENCLOSURE B 


(Address by Adm. Arthur Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Harmon international awards ceremonies, Washington, D. C., October 23, 
1956) 


WINGS OF SECURITY 


Today we have witnessed presentations by President Eisenhower of aviation’s 
top awards for skill—the Harmon international trophy awards. The accom- 
plishments of today’s award winners are certain proof of dynamic progress in 
the field of aeronautics. Best of all, their achievements are proof of the great 
interest of free nations in the wise and intelligent advancement of aviation. I 
congratulate each one. 

The primary basis for an award of the Harmon trophy is, of course, a feat of 
extraordinary piloting skill. Each year, there is an international trophy awarded 
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to an outstanding aviator, an aviatrix, and a lighter-than-air pilot. Over the 
years men and women of many nations—like Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom—have been named winners, along with 
many Americans. 

This broad international interest in the advancement of aviation has done 
much to knit closer ties of communication between friendly nations. It has 
worked in the best interests of a secure peace. 

In recent years I have noted that the Harmon awards are connected more 
and more with scientific experimentation—with research and pioneering work 
in such fields as the supersonic, the Arctic, and long-range navigation. This, too, 
is to our collective good. The research and experience which make possible the 
feats for which these awards are given are of increasing importance to the future 
of aviation. 

Accordingly, we congratulate today not only the award winners, but also the 
Harmon trustees for their fine work in recognizing outstanding international 
achievements in the arts and sciences of aeronautics. Together, the trustees and 
the award winners have helped indicate the direction and trends of progress 
still to come. 

Now I cannot tell you the precise form progress will take. But if the last 
36 years in which I have been a naval aviator are any indication, what aviation 
will be like 36 years from now practically defies prediction. Our foresight is 
too limited and uncertain. Besides, we always seem to exceed our expectations. 

Like most aviators, my own interest in aviation began long before I could 
enter pilot training. While I was in high school, Louis Bleriot of France flew 
the English Channel, and C. P. Rodgers of the United States made the first 
transcontinental flight across America, a flight which took him 49 days. 

In 1911 my uncle took me to see the international aviation meet. It was in 
Chicago, and I was 15 at the time. I saw a variety of aircraft—an odd-looking 
umbrella type developed by France, the latest models by the Wrights and Cur- 
tiss, and an assortment of airplanes from England. As I recall, the European 
manufacturers and flyers carried off most of the prizes that year. 

While I was a midshipman, a Swiss aviator performed the first loop—over 
the Statue of Liberty by the way—and the famed Lafayette Escadrille was 
formed in France. All these events were enough to fire any youthful imagina- 
tion. I became sure at an early age that I too wanted to be a flyer. 

Then in 1920 my aviation training began at Pensacola. That was the year 
after the first transatlantic flight—a Navy flying boat under Comdr. Albert C. 
Read, now a retired rear admiral. It was 4 years before the first around-the- 
world flight, a trip which took 175 days. In 1949 a United States Air Force 
B-50 made the circle in 94 hours and 1 minute—nonstop at that. 

In the twenties, every country fair featured some daring aviator as its main 
attraction. I remember it took an hour to reach an altitude of 6,000 feet. ‘Today 
with jets it is done in a matter of seconds, and quite a bit less than a single 
minute. 

In 1926, a young aviator, Comdr. Richard Byrd, made history with his flight 
over the North Pole. In 1927 Charles Lindberg made his famous solo flight 
to Paris. 

Through all these years, aviation pioneers of skill, like those honored at the 
White House today, have pointed to more and more ways of using aircraft for 
the benefit of mankind. 

Aviation has been used to fight forest fires, deliver medical aid to stricken 
areas, and feed cattle during blizzards. It has been used to fly the mail, bomb 
ice jams to avert floods, conduct rescue work, and to make aerial mapping 
surveys which have aided commerce. 

The most spectacular and best known peaceful application of international air- 
power was the Berlin airlift in 1948 and 1949—an airlift which fed, clothed, 
and kept warm the population of the entire West Zone of that city. 

Truly, aviation has made significant contributions to our international trans- 
portation network. 

SOVIET AIRPOWER 


But when reciting the accomplishments of international aviation, it is well for 
us to keep in mind that airpower has also been one of the greatest forces for 
destruction that the world have ever known. Because of this, we cannot close 
our minds to what is going on in that area of the world behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. 

Until recently, we were accustomed to thinking of the Soviets as laggards in 
the development of aircraft, particularly late-model, long-range bombers. But 
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the past few years have been different. Soviet skills are greatly increased. In 
fact, the rapidity with which the Soviets developed their long-range jet bombers 
and their atomic weapons has been something of a shock to free nations. 

Today we hear that the Soviets plan to expand their civil air fleet and extend 
its activities, but it is significant that these plans are calculated to extend the 
influence of communism rather than improve international commerce and 
communications. 

Significnt also is the great stress the Communists place on securing and re- 
taining the interest of Communist youth in aviation and in related technological 
careers. Soviet science and technology are being energetically forced-fed as 
instruments of the Communist program. 

Up to now, Communist nations have not been able to match the superiority of 
our airplanes, our pilots, our designers, or our industry; nor have they been 
able to match the extent to which we employ them privately, commercially, or 
militarily. But because of the developments which I have described, I cannot 
guarantee that this will aways be the case. 

Perhaps these developments presage an even more difficult era of relation- 
ships with the Communist bloc. Such rapid developments in jet bombers and 
atomic weapons demonstrate that their primary technological emphasis is devoted 
to the military applications of airpower as an instrument of war. 

When coupled with other information about the aggressive nature of the 
Communist threat, this means but one thing. We can ill afford to grow com- 
placent about our qualitative lead in aviation; or for that matter, in the other 
aspects of our collective-security power. 


THE FUTURE 


I suggest we look carefully to the future. Be sure to search out every defi- 
ciency and seek every improvement. Make certain that the airplanes of the 
free world fly faster and higher and that they are able to carry greater loads 
over longer distances. Second best will never be good enough. 

Today the aircraft of free nations can go many places on the face of the earth. 
We can and do fly billions of passenger-miles and millions of pilot-hours every 
year. Our aircraft are able to lay waste large areas, or destroy small military 
targets, as directed. They are able to wield tremendous powers of devastation, 
or they can carry out missions of commerce and peace. 

Tomorrow aviation will make even more tremendous progress. The jet-pro- 
pelled age is here upon us, and the intercontinental missile is an inevitable step 
in future development. The atomic-powered airplane is on the way, and in 
time, it probably will change world travel considerably. It appears to me that 
our air technology will progress even faster in the next 10 years than it has in 
the last 10. 

As a consequence, our reserach, development, and testing programs will con- 
stitute an important, long-term planning proposition, one which will be funda- 
mental to our air strength. 

As we explore the limits of human and mechanical endurance in space, pioneer 
daring will continue to be a most important asset. As surely as we are as- 
sembled here today, we will need ever greater enthusiasm and interest from 
young men and women of free nations if we are to maintain our lead in the 
assault on space. 

Over the years, the Harmon trophy award winners and the Harmon board 
of trustees have stimulated such enthusiasm and interest, and have contributed 
immeasurably toward making aviation a useful instrument in world affairs. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Ladies and gentlemen, the awards this year are presented at a time when 
free nations, more than ever before, have been attempting collective measures 
to prevent the destruction of war and to insure a secure peace. As never be- 
fore, the thoughts and minds of men are engrossed with their desire for a 
secure peace. 

But our emphasis must be on the word “secure.” Nations who want to remain 
free have learned that the simple desire for peace alone is not enough—that 
such a desire must be sustained by power. 

Now, lest you think that I refer to power solely in terms of military might, 
I want to point out that there are several kinds of power. Military is one. 
Economic is another. 
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And moral and spiritual power is a third. It is this power that is most im- 
portant, both in its own right, and because of its influence and impact on all 
other forms of power. It is the genius and the inspiration of freedom-loving 
peoples. 

To have a secure peace, freedom must rest on a true position of qualitative 
strengths—military, economic, and spiritual. In maintaining all these 
strengths, international aviation has its greatest role as the silver and gold 
wings of a secure peace. 


ENCLOSURE C 
(Editorial from Washington Star, February 12, 1957) 


ANYBODY CONFUSED? 


When Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, testified before 
Senator Symington’s airpower subcommittee last summer, he said this: 

“There is good reason to believe that we normally overestimate Communist 
capabilities in almost every respect * * *, I think we are in a dangerous position 
vis-a-vis the Communists in that respect today, because there has been an 
almost hysterical assumption of great capabilities on the part of the Commu- 
nists, some of which, in my opinion, actually do not exist.” 

A few weeks later, on October 23, Admiral Radford made a speech. And 
on that occasion he said this: 

“Until recently, we were accustomed to thinking of the Soviets as laggards 
in the development of aircraft, particularly late-model, long-range bombers. But 
the past few years have been different. Soviet skills are greatly increased. In 
fact, the rapidity with which the Soviets developed their long-range jet bombers 
2nd their atomic weapons has been something of a shock to free nations. * * * 
lp to now, Communist nations have not been able to match the superiority of 
our airplanes, our pilots, our designers, or our industry; nor have they been 
able to match the extent to which we employ them privately, commercially, or 
militarily. But because of the developments which I have described, I cannot 
guarantee that this will always be the case.” 


Mr. Manon. Secretary Quarles, is it not true that you were recently 
quoted as saying that our airpower is not being increased in proportion 
to the U.S. 4 R.? 

Secretary Quarzss. I have to say a good many things, maybe more 
than I should. I do not remember saying that particular thing, Mr. 
Chairman, but I would express it this way: The U.S.S. R. is increas- 
ing its airpower in its relative strength at a faster rate than we are. 
In other words, it is gaining in its proportionate strength at a faster 
rate than we are. However, it is also at this moment in time sub- 
stantially back of us in airpower. So that I think it would not be 
a carefully phrased, accurate statement to say that they are improv- 
ing their position in exactly the words that I thought you were using 
there although if they are a quotation from me, of course, I would 
only ask the privilege of examining them in the context of the state- 
ment. 

Mr. Manon. I was not undertaking to give an exact quote. I do 
have an exact quote: “so I cannot say that relatively we are increas- 
er airpower.” That is what I meant to point out. 

ecretary Quartes. I would say that again now. 

Mr. Manon. You have pointed it out very clearly. That was the 
— was undertaking to make. That is the significant thing as 

see it. 


Since we are not relatively increasing our airpower, are we losing 
ground, would you say ? 

Secretary Quaries. We are losing our lead to a degree; yes; I would 
say so. 
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Mr. Manon. We have lost our quantitative lead, have we not, in 
airplanes ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. I would not say that we have lost our quanti- 
tative lead unless you make the comparison of our Air Force against 
the Soviet Air Force and again make the comparison of what we have 
in operational units as against what they have in operational units 
as distinguished from what we have in inventory. We have a little 
different system of running the thing. 

Mr. Manon. What is the picture? 

Secretary Quartes. I do not feel that in any overall sense our bloc 
has lost the quantitative airpower lead over the Soviet bloc. 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking about our bloc. I am talking about 
the United States of America. 

Secretary Quarutes. Nor do I feel the United States of Amer- 
ica, taken in its entirety, has lost the quantitative lead over the Soviets 
in airpower. 

Mr. Manon. The quantitative lead ? 

Secretary Quartes. I do not feel it has lost the quantitative lead 
and it waitile has not lost the qualitative lead. 


VULNERABILITY OF OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Manon. In the event of an all-out war, say next year or 5 years 
from now, as a practical matter, could we retain possession of our 
overseas bases and could we operate them? I mean these bases which 
General Twining has said rim the Iron Curtain ? 

Secretary Quartes. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
(The following information was furnished for the record.) 


Secretary QUARLES. As you know, the number of these bases is considerable, 
and I think we could retain and use many of them. Of course, the loss of a 
substantial number of these bases would have a deleterious effect on our capa- 
bility, but even the loss of the North African and Middle East bases would not 
have a controlling effect on our retaliatory potential. If we lost all of our over- 
seas bases, we could still retaliate with a considerable force using only North 
American bases. It would take us longer, and our Nation would be subject to 
attack over a longer period. 

I have indicated that we could retain many of the overseas bases. It is un- 
likely that the enemy could knock them all out, especially when we consider the 
vast number of allied airbases which must also be knocked out in order to deny 
us the use of forward bases. Allied bases would be available to our Air Forces 
in the event that our major retaliatory bases were neutralized. 

As a further consideration, it is possible that many of the landing areas would 
be usable shortly after an attack, even with nuclear weapons. ‘Thus, these bases 
are valuable as potential staging bases for tactical and airlift forces, as well as 
for recovery of SAC forces. Another important'function of this overseas base 
system is their deterrent effect. They represent a source of immediate reaction 
to aggressive moves of the Soviet Union. 

General Twi1n1ne. Obviously the vulnerability of these bases will increase as 
new and better delivery systems are developed. But I believe that even 5 years 
from now they will be of value. They should continue to add to our deterrent 
posture, even in that time period. They pose a potential counter threat to the 
Soviets and provide flexibility in our planned retaliatory operations. In short, 
the same factors outlined by Secretary Quarles with respect to the present value 
of our overseas bases should continue to operate to our advantage in the future. 
We expect that these bases will enable us to operate effectively, in conjunction 
with our own and allied forces, in the coming 5-year period. 


Mr. Manon. I am not indicating it would be wise to abandon the 
overseas bases. I think it would be most important to retain them. 
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They have served a useful purpose and I think will continue to be use- 
ful. I was discussing the problem of vulnerability of these bases, 
If you have the intermediate range ballistic missile and other fighting 
equipment in the hands of a potential enemy, you could certainly be 
given a bad time on those bases, I think you will agree. 

General Twrnina. Yes, sir, but we must recognize the deterrent to 
aggression posed by our overseas Air Force base system. 

Mr. Fioop. There is one statement the general made in reply to 
Mr. Miller. Mr. Miller suggested that you would expect to lose an 
advance base, they must put a lot of effort into knocking them out. 
That is the way wars have beenrun. The general suggested the enemy 
would, of necessity, have to put out quite an effort to do that. An 
IRBM with a megaton warhead would not be very much of an effort ? 

General Twintne. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Gentleman, we will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 


( Afternoon Session ) 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. 

General Twining, before lunch I asked you about the vulnerability 
of our overseas bases; whether or not in the event of an all-out war 
they could be held and effectively utilized and so forth. You gave us 
an answer which was off the record. 

General Twintne. Off the record. 

Mr. Manon. We have talked about the vulnerability or invulnera- 
bility of our overseas bases. 


VULNERABILITY OF CARRIERS COMPARED WITH AIRBASES 


T should like to talk a bit now about the Navy carriers. I believe 
T have voted for funds for the construction of all Navy carriers which 
have been approved by Congress in recent years. I believe in carriers. 
I believe they have an important part in the picture. Frankly, I do 
not know how important the part of a carrier would be. I think it 
would depend somewhat on the nature of the action and the nature 
of the war and where the carrier was, of course. I think the type 
of war would have a great deal to do with the vulnerability of our 
overseas bases and carriers. 

At times I have almost been inclined to say to myself that there 
are some who believe that in the event of an all-out atomic war they 
feel about the safest place a man could be would be with a Navy 
task force on a big carrier. 

It is true that you cannot maneuver an overseas base which is near 
the perimeter of a country with which you are at war. It is true that 
earriers can move about very considerably. It is true that with a 
ballistic missile you could certainly come nearer to making a direct hit 
on a base than you could on a moving target like a ship. 

Now, those who defend carriers naturally believe in them and nat- 
urally they are very enthusiastic about them. Naturally, they be- 
lieve that the carrier would be very effective in combat. How can 
we find out whether or not anybody could stop the carriers and just 
how vulnerable or invulnerable they are ? 

General Twining, how is Congress to proceed in this situation ? 
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General Twin1nc. Well, of course, the carrier, its effectiveness and 
vulnerability, is Admiral Burke’s problem. It is his job to build up 
a carrier striking force. As you say, they have great confidence in 
them. 

The Chiefs of Staff look at the carrier program. We have approved 
a force of 15 attack carriers. That is far as we go. We do not say 
what kind of carriers they will be, or how big. That is sort of a 
modernization program which is left up to the responsible service. 

We in the Air Force look at the heavy bombers and we say how 
many wings we will have. We develop the heavy bombers and try 
to get co biak bomber we can. The selection of this bomber is not, 
under our present system, a matter for decision by the Chiefs of Staff 
in the studies. Nor do we decide on what size or type of carrier. 

The carrier has many uses; there is no question about that. But I 
do not feel I should comment on sizes and types, because this, as I 
have said, is a problem for the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. I realize that your comments, if they are on the record, 
will be picked up, particularly if they are dynamic and interesting. 
They may tend to bring on disunity among the services. 

I do not know how to approach this thing. I should like to have 
some advice on the subject, which we do not have and which we are 
entitled to have, it seems to me, from some source. 

I assume you would agree you could not do much with a carrier 
from high-level bombing. What is your comment on that 

General Twrnrne. You mean an attack on a carrier force with 
high-level bombing ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Twinine. Why not? 

Mr. Manon. I have just heard that so many times across this table 
I assumed that was generally accepted. I believe it was said that no 
carrier was successfully attacked by high-level bombing in World 
War IL. 

Mr. Froop. Whosaid that? Did you say that or did the General say 
it? 

Mr Manon. I am just saying it has been said. 

Mr. Fioop. You said that? 

Mr. Manon. I did not say it. I said it had been said. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the answer the General gave to your first 
question ? 

General Twinrnc. Well, in the first place there has never been an 
attack on a carrier or carrier force with hydrogen or atomic weapons 
of any kind. That makes the problem entirely different. I think a 
carrier force would be vulnerable to attack with hydrogen weapons— 
very vulnerable. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think a carrier force is as vulnerable as a fixed 
airbase ? 

General TwrntnG. To answer this, you have to make certain assump- 
tions. To knock out a fixed airbase so that you cannot use it you have 
to ground burst the weapons and tear up the runway. You can ex- 
plode an airburst over an airdrome and knock out the buildings and 
all of that, but they still have a landing area that can be used almost 
immediately. 

Mr. Manon. Your fuel supply would probably be destroyed by a 
high-level burst. 
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General Twrntne. The fuel storage on the surface would, probably, 
But it is possible to get fuel in. It is possible to regroup on these 
fields and get aircraft in, unless the runway itself is destroyed. A 
high-level burst does not destroy the runway. 

r. Manon. I do not want to put the Navy in a bad position, be- 
cause I am just as enthusiastic for one service as I am for the other, 
within bounds, but I believe the Navy has undertaken to establish to 
this committee that about the most invulnerable thing you can have 
in a war is a carrier. 

I just want a little guidance. I personally cannot see how, for 
example, a Navy task force could stay in the Mediterranean in the 
event of an all-out slugging war, but the Navy seems to have no doubt 
but what it could stay there. What is your thinking as a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on that issue? 

General Twrntna. I do not think they could stay there either, sir, 
In a general all-out war I think they could possibly make a strike and 
then get out of the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Manon. General, you said that it would take a direct hit, as I 
understood it, from an atomic bomb or hydrogen bomb to knock out 
the runways of an airfield. 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How big a bomb would it have to be? 

General Twrntne. It would be a pretty large bomb. The exact size 
would be classified. 

Mr. Manon. But if you should destroy the warehouses and the 
housing and the fuel facilities, and so forth, you would not have 
much left. You cannot get very far on just a runway; can you? 

General Twrntnc. You can recover airplanes you have launched 
previously, get them back and regroup and get some fuel in them 
and send them out again. You could use that runway. 

Mr. Manon. Would you have to wash down the runway to eliminate 
contamination ? 

General Twintnc. No. It would take very little time. In a mat- 
ter of hours you could go back, unless you tear it up or otherwise 
render it unusable by the surface-type burst. 

Mr. Manon. I think the overseas airbases are quite vulnerable, and 
of course our home airbases are to some extent vulnerable. I think 
the carriers are vulnerable. But I am trying to draw some compari- 
sons here. 

It should be indicated, in fairness to the Navy, I must say, it would 
be difficult at times to find a carrier. They can maneuver. Accord- 
ing to the Navy, carriers are here today and gone tomorrow, and 
in the course of the night they can make a lot of progress. And 
there are protective forces to protect these carriers, weather, and what 
not. The Navy says finding a carrier is a difficult problem, and the 
getting through the defenses is almost impossible under all the cir- 
cumstances, generally epeaking: 

How valid is that argument ? 

General Twrntne. Well, in the first place I would like to say that 
the carriers have in my opinion some very useful operations. 

Mr. Manon. We all agree with that. 

General Twrntnoa. For instance, in the antisubmarine warfare I 
think they are vital. It is the most important job I think they can 
do, to stop these submarines. 
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Our concern with the carrier relates to the worst type of condition, 
a surprise attack. That is the thing we are the most concerned about. 
It would do the most damage. We have to retaliate instantly. The 
carriers may not be in a position to assist in the important task of 
instant and effective retaliation. 

Mr. Manon. Quick retaliation. 

General Twininc. Some may be in the ports in this country. 
Some may be on the eastern seaboard. Two or three might be in 
operational position. But it may take several days for them to gain 
a position to launch an effective strike, and that is too late for effective 
retaliation. That is the main weakness of the carrier, in my mind. 

Mr. Manon. The other services have not hesitated to point out 
the weaknesses of the land-based aircraft on landing fields. I do 
not see why you should be reticent to point out the weaknesses of the 
carrier-based aircraft. 

General Twintno. I think that readiness to launch an effective 
counterattack is the main thing. Naturally we want all the assistance 
we can get from the Navy on hitting these targets, if they could be 
counted on for this. I would view their capability in the strategic 
offensive in a somewhat different light. We have to get there and get 
there fast. Under the conditions I see we face, the carrier cannot be 
counted upon to do it. These are matters about which we must be 
sure if we are to be secure. 


AIR FORCE CAPABILITY TO ATTACK NAVAL TARGETS 


Mr. Manon. I should like to have you comment on the capability 
of the Air Force to get through. Soviet Russia is operating in its 
Navy now approximately 1,600 ships. The Soviet Navy is operating 
more ships than the United States Navy. Could you do anything 
to the Soviet Navy if called upon to do so in war? 

General Twinrtna. Yes, sir. We can attack naval targets, and we 
believe, effectively. But we will attack any target we are told to 
attack. 

Mr. Manon. Could you successfully attack ships which maneuver 
about in water? 

General Twintnea. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How could you attack them through high-level 
bombing ? 

General Twin1ne. With bombers using atomic weapons. 

Mr. Manon. How close would you have to be? 

General Twinine. A couple of miles. A “near miss” works in this 
case. You can miss them quite a ways and still sink them or put them 
out of commission. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you can find them. 

General Twinine. If you can find them. However, our airborne 
radars are pretty good. 

Mr. Manon. How long would it take you? 

General Twining. Well, a carrier or any other ship stands out very 
well on the radar screen. They are easy to pick up. 

Mr. Manon. I am told you can take a rowboat and make it look 
like a supercarrier with a little camouflage. 

General Twrntno. Of course under these conditions you might waste 
a bomb or two; that is right. 
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Mr. Manon. How long would it take you this afternoon for the 
Air Force to locate a carrier task force in the Mediterranean ? 

General Twintne. It would not take very long. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be a matter of several hours or several days? 

General Twininc. Well, if an operation is going on we would have 
reconnaissance airplanes flying in the area. We would probably know 
pretty well where that carrier task force was. I am sure that the 
enemy has a pretty good idea where our carrier task force is, particu- 
larly in confined water areas, all the time. For example, he would 
know whether they are in the eastern Mediterranean or the western 
Mediterranean. Naval forces are not going too far in a few hours 
at 20 or 25 knots. 

Mr. Froop. Could I add, General: On all shores around the Medi- 
terranean there would be human intelligence ready to tell the enemy 
where the carrier task force was any afternoon or mor ning, any week 
in the year? 

General Twintne. I imagine they keep pretty close track of them. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to imply you could not very well hide 
in the Mediterranean a carrier task force for very long? 

General Twrntnea. No, sir, not very long. 

Mr. Manon. What about in the broad wastes of the Pacific or the 
Atlantic? 

General Twintne. Well, if they are in the Pacific, let them stay 
there. They are not going to hurt us any there. 

Are you talking about our own carriers? 

Mr. Manon. No. 


General Twintnc. Enemy carriers ? 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about enemy carriers. 

General Twrninc. We have our regular screens out there, too. The 
United States Navy would have its screen and its search planes and 
all of that. They know pretty well where the other enemy naval 
forces are. 


LIMITATIONS ON USE OF NAVAL FORCES 


Mr. Manon. There are some in my judgment who almost feel that 
with some degree of “beefing up” of the Navy the Navy could handle 
the whole job of a big war. I realize that no really responsible leader 
in the Navy would ‘think that, but I believe there are those who 
believe it. 

I am told that the Navy could strike interior targets up to 1,500 
miles; that the Navy is preparing to use ballistic missiles: and that 
there is every indication there are those who have that feeling. 

What would be the limitations on the Navy in an all-out war? 

General Twin1nc. Well, in the first place our forces have to be on 
the spot immediately—I mean, in a matter of hours instead of days. 
Otherwise the enemy would have time to attack our country 3 or 4 
times before our forces could deliver their attack. 

Mr. Manon. I see the point. 

General Twrntnc. You have to have a ready force and a big force. 
We must realize that carriers are quite limited as to the number of 
airplanes they can send to the target. In other words, in offensive 
power they do not begin to compare with the potential striking power 
of the SAC force, even when you consider what the Navy has in their 
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whole strike force. For a strategic campaign it would not be nearly 
large enough. To do this job with carriers alone, you would have to 
have a tremendous number of carriers. 

Mr. Manon. You might have to have 50 big carriers to do the job? 

General Twrntne. More than that. More than that, if you want 
to duplicate what we can do with the Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Manon. How many bombers do you have of all types with 
which to undertake to hit an enemy in the event of a big war? 

General Twrntne. Right now our forces would run about 1,700 
B-47’s and we will soon have 500 or 600 B-52’s. That is about 2,200 
bombers that can get in and get there right away. 

Mr. Manon. You could not, of course, deliver enough “punch” from 
15 or 20 or 30 carriers to be comparable. 

General Twintne. No; you could not do it. Besides that, the at- 
trition will be heavy. We expect a heavy attrition even in our force. 
We must have the ability to make more than one attack. 

Numbers are therefore quite important if we are to be prepared for 
a war of survival with the Soviets. 


SHARING OF BUDGET BY SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, do you 
believe that this $38 billion is reasonably well proportioned among 
the three services? Let us agree that $38 billion is all we think we 
ought to appropriate for defense in fiscal year 1958. The Air Force 
gets the lion’s share of the budget. Is that proportion probably within 
striking distance of what it ought to be? 

General Twin1nea. I think it is in striking distance; but I am per- 
haps in a bad position to discuss budget share. We are getting 47 per- 
cent of the money now. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General Twinrna. I still feel that the Air Force, as I said, could use 
$21 billion. However, this was reduced and we are going to make the 
best force we can with it. 


VULNERABILITY OF CARRIERS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, what would be your comment on these 
questions I have raised ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. Well, as to the carrier and the vulnerability of 
the carrier I feel that General Twining’s answers, just as you would 
expect them to be, are not only militarily correct but technically 
correct. That is, the question of detecting them and the question of 
destroying them, and how land-based aircraft might destroy them, is 
correct. There is just one thing he did not say which I am sure he 
would say: That is, that a carrier task force would have very effective 
air defense over it, due to its own fighters it would have along with it, 
and to its surface-to-air guided-missile protection. 

However, if you project this into the era when bombers will ap- 
proach such a force with an air-to-surface missile that might have, say, 
a 50- to 100-mile range, and give that missile either seeking qualities 
itself or control qualities from a “mother plane” I do not know of any- 
thing that could be done to prevent that missile, if it were armed with 
& megaton range warhead, from knocking out a carrier task force, 
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depending on how the force is deployed. At any rate, if one missile 
could not do it, it would not take a great many to pretty much incapaci- 
tate it. 

This assumes that the task force itself is within striking range of 
the same kinds of land-based aviation we are talking about. If it 
stays outside of that range, then it is neutralized either way you look 
at it. I think it all comes down to the fact that equipment of that 
kind has to be primarily designed for and directed toward the prime 
mission of the Navy, which is to control the sea. I think the naval 
task force is well designed for that purpose. But I do not think it is 
well designed for the purpose of conducting strategic warfare during 
this initial violent air atomic battle. In fact, I have not ever heard a 
naval expert express the view that it was. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Neither has this committee. 

Secretary Quartes. But we all get enthusiastic. 

Mr. Scrivner. They almost did it last week. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Almost is one thing, but they never made that state- 
ment in my presence, and I have sat through the hearings. Let us 
keep the record on the track. 

r. Manon. I am sure we would all like to believe that our naval 
ships and carriers are invulnerable, and we would like to have the as- 
surance that our airbases are. 

Secretary Quartes. Surely. 

Mr. Manon, But such, of course, is not true. I have some more 
questions, but I am going to give other members of the committee an 
opportunity to interrogate the witnesses before proceeding. Mr. 


Sheppard ? 
r, SHepparp. Either you, Mr. Secretary, or General Twining can 
answer, whichever one of you chooses, so far as I am concerned. 


EFFECT OF LOSS OF OVERSEAS BASES 


What would be the effect on your striking force or retaliatory capa- 
bility if the Air Force were denied the use of the bases in north Africa 
or the Middle East ? 

Secretary Quaries. Let me say a word, and then General Twining 
might add to it. It would be a distinet disadvantage to us to lose, for 
example, our north African bases. It would not have a major effect on 
our total strategic-strike capability. You would get around this loss 
by using tankers more extensively and by using other bases. I believe, 
Mr. Sheppard, you said, as well as north Africa, the Far East bases? 

Mr. Manon. The Middle East. 

Mr. Srepparp. The Middle East. 

Secretary Quartes. Well, we do not have many bases in the Middle 
East. We have 1 or 2 bases suitable for poststrike recovery of aircraft. 
This, again, would be a convenience, but I would not say a major factor. 

Mr. Suepparp. Individually, would you say your answer applies, 
but collectively you would like to change your answer ? 

Secretary Quartes. No. I would say that collectively this complex 
of bases in north Africa and the Middle East has substantial value, 
but not controlling value, to us in our strategic mission. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, if I am interpreting your answer 
properly—and if improperly, you can correct me—they are a con- 
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tributing part to the total, but they are not essential in their indi- 
vidual application to the total. 

Secretary Quartes. That would express my view accurately, Mr. 
Sheppard. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do you wish tochange that statement ? 

General Twrn1ne. That covers it, so far as I am concerned. 


BASE RIGHTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Are you counting on the utilization of any bases 
at the present time for which you do not now have the necessary 
base rights ? 

Secretary Quartes. We have base rights to everything we are now 
counting on, although this is not to say that we have completely 
definitized all base rights in all places. But we have operational 
conditions in all places we are counting on. 


BASE IN SAUDI ARABIA 


Mr. Suepprarp. According to the press, you recently established 
an extended base right on an installation in Saudi Arabia for 5 years. 
How does this facility tie into your overall operational-base require- 
ment? Is it an integral prerequisite or merely a hypothetical one 
in the contribution and evaluation as you have heretofore expressed 
yourself about other bases ? 

Secretary Quar.es. It is more than a hypothetical one, Mr. Shep- 
pard. It is of real value in our overall situation. Among other 
things, it would afford a valuable base for our bombers if we were 
bombing, and it would have other values, depending on the kind of 
warfare we were confronted with. But there is no question but what 
it would have real value. It is not, again, an indispensable thing 
in any global circumstances we are thinking about. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, all these bases are a contributing 
part to a total formula that is giving you an opportunity to “shove 
off” at a shorter mileage premise to your objective than you would 
have otherwise or if they were not in existence; is that correct? 

Secretary Quartes. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the Arabian issue I have ad- 
dressed myself to, what is the estimated cost in this agreement, if 
you have it at this time? If you do not have it, can you supply it 
for the record ? 

Secretary Quartes. I will have to supply it for the record, because 
I do not think it has been completely defined. 

(The information is classified and has been furnished to the com- 
aa 

Mr. Suepparp. It is my understanding that this agreement has been 
entered into on a 5-year premise. If my understanding is correct as 
it pertains to the time element, do you plan to abandon the base at 
the expiration of the 5 years, or is it contemplated you will get an 
extension of the operational functions on the base after the 5-year 
period is over? 

Secretary Quarters. The latter, Mr. Sheppard, is contemplated. 
This is in itself an extension of an agreement with them, with the 
Government of Saudi Arabia. It contemplates, of course, by agree- 
ment of both parties, a further extension. 
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PROXIMITY TO TARGET 


Mr. Suerrarp. All of these bases are predicated upon an essential- 
ity of necessity for proximity to the target you want to attain or to 
destroy. Is that correct? 

Secretary Quarues, It is generally correct; yes. The proximity to 
it or convenient to it. “Convenient” is perhaps a little bit more accu- 
rate word than “proximity.” 

Mr. Suerprarp. If you do not mind, I would like a little more defin- 
itive answer on “convenient” as against “proximity,” because to me 
there is a line of demarcation between the two. “Convenient” might 
contribute to meeting, to wit, the tankage requirements and various 
and sundry other attributes. The closer you are to your target which 
you want to destroy, the more I would assume—and I am not a mili- 
tary strategist—you would not only have convenience but an essential 
military requirement. Am I right on that assumption ? 

Secretary Quartes. I think it would not quite be an essential re- 
quirement, because to me that would imply it was the only way you 
had of doing the job. But it would be a requirement. Your word 
“proximity,” I think, is accurate. That is, it depends on the relative 
proximity of the overseas base and of our zone of interior bases, and 
in that sense “proximity” is the consideration. 

Mr. Douglas has pointed out you do not want to be too near, per- 
haps, because of the greater vulnerability, so there is a happy medium 
to be sought. 

Mr. Suerrarb. In other words, there is a status of vulnerability 
involved in those particular concepts. 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, sir. 


VULNERABILITY OF AIRBASES 


Mr. Sueprarp. When you lay down the justifications for having 
these airbases, gentlemen, in the geographical areas which presently 
prevail, there is that status of vulnerability. 

Secretary Quartes. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. So there is a degree of vulnerability involved there; 
is that correct? 

Secretary Quaruzs. It is; yes. Of course, there is a degree of vul- 
nerability on any base. 

Mr. Suerparp. With that in mind, I have been under the impression 
from the testimony presented to the committee, not only on this pres- 
ent budget but on the budgets of the past, that the military functions 
of the Army and the Air Force and the Navy and the Marine Corps 
are a composite. When I say “composite,” I mean that literally. 

Who determines the availability of that composite operation of 
course remains to be developed, but somewhere in the scheme of set- 
ting up the defense organization, to which we are presently addressi 
ourselves, the composite is a basic consideration. That is inna 
by whom? 

Secretary Quaries. Of course, the President, in the final analysis, 
and his Secretary of Defense as his agent in this field. But the mili- 
tary matters which are, generally speaking, the considerations that 
would dominate a situation of that kind, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would be advisory to the Secretary of Defense and the President in 
determining these matters. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF CARRIERS TO TOTAL MILITARY REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. While they function in an advisory capacity, the 
final decision is left at the termini of those to whom you have referred, 
to wit, the Office of the Secretary of Defense by recommendation, and 
ultimately to the President of the United States. 

Secretary Quaries. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprparp. All right. In view of that modus operandi and 
addressing myself to perhaps a diametric opposite view of the one my 
chairman presented in his inquiry—and that is purely immaterial, of 
course—General Twining, may I ask you this question: If you were 
directing the strategic preparation of this country to take care of in- 
advertences that are in the field of potentiality, would you eliminate 
the carriers ? 

General Twin1na. No; I do not think I would. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, so far as your testimony is con- 
cerned and in response to the question I have just propounded, which 
you have answered, you would figure in the scheme of the functions 
of the respective military forces and their contribution to the total 
military requirement, be that whatever it may be at the time it occurs, 
we should not eliminate the flattops ? 

General Twining. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is my assumption proper or improper ? 

General Twintne. Proper. 

Mr. Suerrarp. So I understand. My reason for trying to be 
definitive in the answer is predicated upon the fact that I assume that 
I, along with my colleagues, will be called upon to make a presenta- 
tion on the floor of the House on the premise of essentiality and 
necessity of the total requirement in our military functions. That 
is the reason I am asking the questions. I would be very reluctant 
to leave the record with an assumption that you do not feel the con- 
tribution of the total service operation is compatible with the require- 
ment. You consider it is compatible with the requirement. 

General Twrntnc. Yes. I have agreed to the number of attack 
carriers represented in the present force structure. 

Mr. Suepparp. As the requirement is presently determined by those 
who have authority to determine that factor; is that correct ? 

General Twininc. That is correct. 


BUDGET REQUEST AT FIELD LEVEL 


Mr. Suerrarp. What was the original budget that came up from 
the field to you gentlemen in your present echelon in the military? 

General Twinn. It was approximately $27 billion. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That came up from the field and arrived at the sec- 
retarial level, lamassuming. Am I correct on that step ? 

Mr. Gartock. Let the Secretary and the Chief answer after I make 
this comment. The budget that came in from the field was not prem- 
ised on the same force structure we are presenting today. 

Mr. Srerparp. I am not concerned with the explanation. I am 
merely asking one thing: What was the field requirement as expressed 
in dollars and cents? Never mind the refining at the moment; just 
give me that figure. 
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Secretary Quar.es. Let me try to answer if I may, Mr. Sheppard, 
The sum total of the budget requirements as stated by the commands 
and other elements of the Air Force was in the neighborhood of $27 
billion. 

STEPS IN BUDGET FORMULATION 


Mr. Suepparp. Very well. What happened to that proposal when 
it left the level of the Secretary of the Air Force ? 

Secretary Quar.ies. The Secretary of the Air Force sent to the 
Secretary of Defense in May of last year what we call a “flash” esti- 
mate of our 1958 budget, because it was our first “cut” at it. That was 
$23.6 billion. 

Mr. Suepparp. When it was finalized as against the “flash” budget 
as pertaining to the present budget, what was the difference that took 
place in the next step above the level of the Secretary of the Air Force? 

Secretary Quarters. There was no action on this $23.6 billion budget 
above the Secretary of the Air Force. During the summer and fall 
months that followed we were continually refining within the Air 
Staff and the Secretariat of the Air Force our budget estimates. The 
first budget on which there was definitive action at a level above the 
Air Force was the budget we discussed this morning, which was 
$21,070 million for new obligational authority. That was a budget 
filed with the Secretary of Defense on November 27, 1956. 

Mr. Suepparp. You, having refined the field requirement down to 
the level of your own comprehension and judgment, then had no 
difference in the budget? There was no difference that took place in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Quartes. There was a big difference, Mr. Sheppard, that 
took place between our “flash” estimate in May of twenty-three-billion- 
odd dollars and our filing of the $21,070 million in November. 

Mr. Suepparp. That took place, however, within the echelon of the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

Secretary Quarutes. That took place in the Air Staff. 

Mr. Suepparp. What was the difference after you carried your 
finalization over to the Office of the Secretary of Defense? What 
took place there dollarwise? 

Secretary Quarues. The finalization in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense was $17,746 million of new obligational authority. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the expenditure to bring the Air 
Force up to its capability, as that capability is-expressed in the present 
budget, was finalized in the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget; is that correct ? 

Secretary Quaries. That is right. 


POSSIBLE BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Suerparp. Now, this committee has had some rather interesting 
testimony, during which a very prominent member of the Administra- 
tion made the statement that this budget has been worked over very 
carefully, and long and arduous hours have been applied to bringing 
it down to what presently is about the best estimate that can be made. 
You were not here, but I am quoting it generally. Do not hold me to 
the actual words, please. Yet at the same time he conveyed the im- 
pression to me—I do not know what impression he conveyed to others 
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of the committee—that it was within the prerogative and the sug- 
gested prerogative that this committee and the Congress working in 
the exercise of their duties had a further obligation to make a further 
reduction. If we are to take that admonishment literally, where can 
you gentlemen suggest that we might amputate upon the budget of the 
Air Force at this time without literally throwing the entire budget 
out of proportion. 

Secretary Quartes. I would like to think, Mr. Sheppard they did 
not have the Air Force in mind when they made that suggestion. 
Whether they did or not, I can only say I can make no such suggestion, 
because I have none. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you not going just a little bit afield to assume 
what the other person might have been thinking? 

Secretary Quarters. I should not have assumed. I could merely 
hope they did not have the Air Force in mind. 

r. Suepparp. I think perhaps that is a better suggestion. 

It leaves the committee in rather, may I say, a precarious position 
to listen to a member of the Cabinet who is rather prominent make a 
recommendation to the committee, and yet have you gentlemen come 
up and defend the budget to the assertive degree you have. You are 
not alone I want you to understand that. The Army took the same 
general position and the Navy took the same general position you are 
taking. You do feel conscientiously and to the best of your ability 
that the present budget before this committee should be left in its 
entirety, as it is presently presented, because of the fact that in the 
composition of the budget you have considered the entire projection 
of the objectives that have been laid down by higher echelons for the 
Air Force to perform. Am I correct in that statement or am I incor- 
rect and do I make my statement clear to you ? 

Secretary QuarteEs. If you would be willing, Mr. Sheppard, to let 
me answer your question before the “because” word and strike the rest 
of that, I would like to answer that question by saying that I do com- 
pletely agree. Now, I cannot completely agree with your “because.” 
Is that responsive to your question ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am not sure. Mr. Reporter, pick up the “because” 
aspect of this thing and read it. 

(Portion of question read by reporter. ) 

Mr. Suerrarpv. What I mean by that “because” is that it is my un- 
derstanding in the top guidance of our military functions for the 
preservation of the welfare of this Nation and its security, et cetera, 
missions were assigned to the Air Force, and within the scope of the 
budget those missions are either going to be performed or they are 
not. That is what I mean by “because.” 

In other words, you had a definitive line of procedure to which you 
had to adhere insofar as functions were concerned. Do you agree to 
the budget and functional requirements that compose the monetary 
considerations to perform those functions? 

Secretary Quarixs. Yes, sir. May I phrase my response this way: 
I do support the budget completely and recommend that it not be cut. 

Mr. Piven. Mr. Sheppard, may I make a suggestion ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Mahon, I make this very seriously. In view of the 
statements made by the President and by the Secretary of the Treasury 
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and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, in view of the fact that 
we have been in hearings now for about 3 weeks, in view of the fact 
that we are getting no suggestions from all the policy chiefs and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on this question of examining the budget, I would 
suggest the Appropriations Committee discontinue these hearings im- 
mediately on all phases of the budget and send the budget back to the 
President and tell him we will stay here until the 1st of September, 
through August, an extra 30 days, and ask that this budget be returned 
30 days from now with the recommendation of the President, Mr. 
Humphrey, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and the other Cabinet members as to how and where the 
Appropriations Committee and the Congress can cut this budget. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you addressing that to me or Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Mahon, the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Manon. I share the gentleman’s desire to discover from the 
executive branch of the Government the weaknesses and soft places 
in this budget, but I do not see how we can discontinue operations, 
particularly since we do have a duty to perform. It would be good if 
the Secretary of the Treasury would either withdraw his statement 
that the budget was too big or point out wherein it was too big. 

Mr. Fxoop. I do not mean we should abandon our duty, but merely 
postpone it for 30 days and give them another 30-day look at this, 
with the understanding that despite the act of Congress on terminal 
dates of the session we would sit past August 1 for the next 30 days 
until September 1. 

Mr. Manon. I see what you mean. 

Mr. Fxioop. And let us give them another chance to examine this 
thing, because we are not getting any place. These people are ada- 
mant. They will not yield. There are no suggestions. Perhaps 
they might reexamine the situation. 

Mr. Manon. Customarily we do not do that. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, without seeking to take it out of the 
time of the gentleman from California, in the light of the suggestion 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, involving responsibility 
for the size of the budget, if my recollection is correct under the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 the House and Senate—and 
more specifically the House and Senate Committees on Appropria- 
tions—have a responsibility by February 15 of every calendar year 
to come forth with a recommendation for a ceiling on obligational 
authority and expenditures for the next fiscal year in the budget that 
is to be considered. It is my recollection that this committee and the 
House and Senate as a whole have failed to meet that legislative 
responsibility. 

Mr. Fioop. That is very interesting, and is true as a fact. Now we 
go on from there. That has nothing to do with the case—tra-la. It 
was not done. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr, Chairman, that in substance is just walking out 
and abrogating our own responsibility and not trying on our own to 
find some answers to some of the questions. I think we have already 
had some. 

Mr. Fioop. Just for 30 days. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

{ Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. SHerparp. As I interpret the issues involved, we have our job 
to do here irrespective of the recommendation that might come from 
any other source of Government. I say that advisedly, because I 
think the man in charge takes care of that. It is going to be up to 
our judgment to do what is the right thing, to perform the functions 
necessary and to give to you people the military who have to do with 
defense and security of the country the things necessary to perform 
your functions. 

HAZARD RISKED IN BUDGET LEVEL 


The functions come from a high echelon of the military. I am not 
quarreling with those functions at all. I think those men, as I know 
them, are fully capable of analyzing the potentialities with which they 
may have to deal hypothetically. It is hypothetical at the moment. 
I think we will all agree you do not know. We are delving into a field 
of the unknown factor; with that obviously goes a percentage of risk 
predicated upon the economy of the country, to a degree. 

What does this budget actually mean insofar as the percentage of 
risk is involved? To me that is a very important part of what we 
gentlemen on this side of the table should adjudicate on the final 
presentation. 

Using the figure of 100 percent, Mr. Secretary—100 percent of the 
hazard, as hazard is established—what in your opinion would be the 

een of hazard left in this budget that is not covered by the 

udget ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. Iam afraid, Mr. Sheppard, I could not give you 
a meaningful answer to that. I would like to, but I really feel that 
question is beyond me. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, it is in the undefinable characteristic 
of evaluation. 

Secretary Quartes. I am afraid it is, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. All right. Then in the treatment of this budget we 
have to take that into consideration, do we not ? 

Secretary Quartss. I feel so. 


SOVIET CAPABILITY 


Mr. Suepparp. In this morning’s testimony, General Twining, you 
were discussing the Russian capabiilties, and I would like to ask you 
this question: From such information as you have and such observa- 
tions as you have had, what does the Russian stature, militarily speak- 
ing, indicate in its application, offense or defense? 

Generat TWINING. | think both. The Soviets are prepared for both. 
They have a large army to carry on offensive campaigns. They are 
building a very respectable long-range bombardment force, jet and 
turboprop, and they have a great number of defensive type fighters 
and are now going into the missile business. They are developing 
both offense and defense. 


ABILITY OF BALLISTIC MISSILES TO DESTROY SPECIFIC TARGETS 


Mr. Sueprarp. In this morning’s testimony in response to an inter- 
rogation I think from Mr. Mahon, the chairman, in your answer you 
expressed what I interpreted as being a question as to the accuracy 
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and destructibility of a so-called intercontinental missile. You might 
have intended to go further. My interpretation was it was intercon- 
tinental. Am I to interpret that literally ? 

General Twrntne. I did not understand, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. The potential destructibility of the intercontinental 
missile, its value. 

General Twintne. That is the Air Force job. We were talking, I 
think, specifically about a missile’s ability to knock out airfields. 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

General Twrntnea. I think that in the time period we are talking 
about we have to be very realistic about what a 1,500-mile missile would 
do in the way of hitting a target as small as an airdrome and making 
it unusable and whether or not the enemy would wish to expend the 
number of warheads I believe it would take to destroy all these air- 
fields. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would the military go to the extent of expending 
its ability to destroy an airfield? Because that is a very expensive 
peter If so, what would be the general destructibility in that 
field 

General Twrntnc. As I see it now I would employ a bomber force 
to go get the airfields rather than gamble on missiles. I hope I am 
wrong in this. I hope the missile will be more accurate than that and 
T am sure sometime in the future it will be. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have a right to your evaluation of those con- 
cepts. What has been your experience in the field of destructibility 
in the atomic warhead factor as it might be contained in the inter- 
continental guided-missile function ? 

General Tw1ntna. The warhead itself? 

Mr. SxHerparp. Yes. 

General Twintnc. You mean the fabrication of it, development? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

General Twintnoc. Very satisfactory. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very satisfactory ? 

General Twrntna. There are two ways of using the missile. One 
would be to employ it against the area-type target. In other words, use 
it against a large industrial or military complex. Another way would 
be to use it against pinpoint targets—for example an airfield. Against 
an area target accuracy is not so important. In most cases, you could 
do the job you are after with a big warhead. But with the airfield or 
a submarine pen, or some other small target that requires an accurate 
hit to destroy it, you have a different problem. 

Mr. Suepparp. Using your basis of evaluation, are you using that 
upon the premise of the fixed target as against a movable target ? 

General Twrntno. I was considering fixed targets. 

Mr. SHepparp. Would you draw a line of demarcation by and be- 
tween the two, the movable target against the fixed target, in the 
modern-day concept of evaluation and detection ? 

Secretary Quartes. I think General Twining did not quite hear that. 
Could I answer it ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Secretary Quartes. The answer would be I think it depends on how 
fast the target is moving and how much the target might move after 
you either discharge the bomb or guided missile toward it. For prac- 
tical purposes I think that unless the distance it could move would be 
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greater than the area of destruction of the bomb, its movement is not 
too significant, if you know where it is. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, under all modern scientific deter- 
minability you are in a better position to determine the target itself 
that is in the fixed condition as against that of any target that has 
any maneuverability? I mean comparatively speaking and strictly 
mathematical. 

Secretary Quares. I would say the maneuverability was not too im- 
portant unless it could get clear out of range of the destructive area, 
clear out of the destructive area of the weapon launched against it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Could you define the range to which you are address- 
ing your evaluation ? 

Secretary Quartes. That depends on the size of weapon, but I 
would say we are talking about a matter of a few miles. 


READINESS OF STRATEGIC ATR FORCE 


Mr. Suerparp. General Twining, this morning you referred to the 
availability of the Strategic Air Force. On your stategic airbases in 
this country, how many of your personnel are living remote from 
the base ? 

General Twin1ne. I would say about 50 percent of the people. But 
T also reported what we are attempting to do now to correct this. We 
are planning to maintain, on the alert status, one-third of each wing. 
That means having these crews on alert right at the airbase, with the 


airplanes fueled and ready to go. 


The crews are continually trained in their specific missions. I have 
seen this alert system tested; about 2 weeks ago I gave the signal. 


The Strategic Air Command did not know it was coming. In 15 


minutes from the time the signal went the first airplane was down the 
runway ready to proceed to the target. 

Mr. SuHerparp. What percentage would be in that status of 
readiness ? 

General Twrntna. A third of the wing. 

Mr. Suerparp. That leads us into another aspect in which I was 
interested. If you had your accommodations—to wit, your housing 
and other requirements that you are constantly seeking to get, as I 
interpreted your presentations—you could have almost 100 percent 
in that category, could you not, if you had them immediate as com- 
pared to having to drive, 10, 15, or 20 miles to the base ? 

General Twintnc. It would help. 

Mr. Suepparp. Instead of the one-third you would be entitled to 
have at least 75 or 80 percent of the total if the personnel was ready 
and available? The gentleman behind you is shaking his head. I 
want your answer as to why not. You shook your head. Why not? 

Colonel Paut. You cannot keep the crews on the alert 24 hours. 

Mr. Suepparpv. What percentage of the crews can you not keep in 
constant status of alert ? 

General Twintne. Not beyond the 30 percent. That is an awful 
load on our crews. 

Mr. SHerrarp. Thirty percent status of availability. That means 
70 percent are not in actual readiness position. They can go, but 
cannot go as rapidly as these. They could get in the airplanes in 30 
minutes. 
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I want to establish actual status of availability and what is wrong 
as against the one-third or two-thirds. 

General Twrntne. The more people you have on alert, the larger 
number of crews you have to have assigned. You have to increase the 
number of men and it is costly. You just cannot have them staying 
awake 24 hours a day. 

Mr. Suerparv. Under present status you figure that is satisfactory 
and you are not inclined to go beyond that ? 

General Twrntnc. That is right. 


USE OF NONAPPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. SHerparp. One more question. This addresses itself to policy 
function, Mr. Secretary. 

I have not talked to you about this so I do not know what your 
answer will be. I am under the impression from correspondence | 
received that the Appropriations Committee is not justified in inquir- 

ing into the functions of the so-called nonappropriated funds aspect 
of the Air Force’s functions. Is that your concept or is it a concept 
that originates from some source other than yourself ? 

Secret: ary Quartes. I would not take the position that this com- 
mittee should not be completely informed of our nonappropriated 
funds activities, but I would, of course, like to argue the point that 
the people who administer these funds in the interest of their associates 
who contributed the funds should be given as much latitude as possible 
in their administration of them for the benefit of their clients, their 
contributors. 

Mr. Suerrarp. However, those people draw their salaries from the 
appropr iations direct ; do they not ¢ 

Secretary Quarues. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Suepparp. Their administrative ability is reflected upon the 
premise of which they operate as officers under the appropriated fund 

category ; is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Quarues. I think it is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would you concede that to the degree the appropria- 
tions are made for the conduct of their services that the Appropria- 
tions Committee is entitled to inquire into their functional aspect 
or not ? 

Secretary Quarters. I think I did already say, Mr. Sheppard, that 
I agree that the committee should be informed about this matter. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You agree with me personally. I am putting it on 
this record for a purpose. 

Secretaray QuARLES. I meant in answer to your earlier question. In 
any case I do agree that the committee should be informed to the 
extent it sees fit, to the extent the committee sees fit in these matters. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As to the conduct of the officers that are getting 
their salary and managing a business under direct appropriations. 

Secretary Quarters. I still answer that you should be informed to 
the extent that you see fit. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let the gentleman make his statement for the record, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Mr Doveuas. Mr. Sheppard, I think I was a little concerned because 
I think that your definition might have included a community fund 
or Boy Scout fund or wholly ‘private welfare enterprise that they 
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engaged in as citizens and not in connection with unappropriated 
funds. 1 would wholly agree with your observation. 

Mr. Suerrarp. W here do you draw the line of demarcation between 
those who are receiving their salaries by direct appropriations in any 
exercise that they function in a uniform? 

Mr. Dove.as. I am referring to activities I think they can have 
whether they wear the uniform or not. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if it is completely disassociated from 
the post operation; that is what you address yourself to? 

Mr. Doveras. Yes; and I thought your definition was too broad. 

Mr. Surpparp. Insofar as it applies to functions on a military base 
in the Air Force you consider they are responsive to the Congress as 
administrators under direct appropriations for their salaries, or do 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Dovetas. I am not sure that they are legally responsive, I am 
not sure what that means, but I am sure the committee is entitled to 
inquire fully into the administration of the funds. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. That is all. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to join my colleagues who have expressed 
appreciation for the fine quality of your statements and for the help- 
ful information they have contained. We are all impressed with the 
job that the Air Force does. It certainly has been well stated here 
today. 


PRESENT AIR FORCE EFFECTIVENESS COMPARED WITH FUTURE 
EFFECTIVENESS 


One of the services told us a few days ago that they would be pre- 
pared to deliver their Sunday punch in 1960. I called attention to 
the fact that if we are thinking ahead to the time when we will be 
most effective, we will never achieve that period of greatest effective- 
ness if we continue to develop our weapons as we go. So then the 
answer was made: Well, we can deliver an effective Sunday punch 
now, but it will be better in 1960 as we continue to make progress. 

When will the Air Force be able to deliver its best Sunday punch 
under the same set of circumstances ? 

Secretary Quartes. I do not think our punch would be very well 
described as a Sunday punch today, because that is not quite a Sunday 
punching, but at any rate we stand ready today to deliver what it 
takes. No “future” about it. It is today. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you be appreciably more effective in 1960 than you 
are now ? 

Secretary Quartes. In absolute terms we will be. In relative terms, 

erhaps we w vill not even be as effective as we are today. We will not 
fave e as large a margin of advantage relatively in 1960 as today. But 
in absolute terms we will be very much more powerful. 


MAPPING 


Mr. Srxes. We have talked of the delivery of missiles, and we have 
had our attention called to problems brought about by possible in- 
accurate mapping of the earth’s surface. 
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Do you anticipate that would be a factor that would cause consider- 
able difficulty in the accurate delivery of missiles ¢ 

Secretary Quaries. As the rest of the system becomes more and 
more precise, that some day might be the limiting factor. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INFLUENCES ON AIR FORCE PLANNING 


Mr. Srxes. Has there been a reprograming of Air Force policy or 
has there been a change in this budget due to any new techniques or 
weapons that were observed in the Mideast in the short conflict that 
took place there? 

Secretary Quarues. I would say that that has not influenced us at 
all. 

Mr. Sixes. To what extent has Russian technological advance and 
production of new weapons in very recent years caused a reprograming 
of Air Force policy and procurement ? 

Secretary Quar.es. Stated very generally, I would say that our 
concept of what is being done behind the Iron Curtain and our best 
estimate of what they can do and will do has greatly influenced our 
planning right across the board. 

Specifically, of course, their development of intercontinental jet 
bombers has greatly influenced our planning of air defense and has 
substantially influenced us in our sense of urgency in getting our own 
strategic striking force on an intercontinental basis. 

Mr. Sixes. This budget, then, reflects the latest developments on 
the Russian side ? 

Secretary Quarues. It does to the best of our knowledge. 

Mr. Srxes. Does the Air Force know of any weapons or planes 
available to the Russians but not known to the American public. 

Secretary Quartes. I am not quite sure I know just all the Ameri- 
can public knows. 

Mr. Sixes. I speak of those planes and weapons that have been 
discussed in the press. 

Secretary Quartes. I think that General Twining’s report, when 
he came back from Moscow—I would answer your question: No; we 
do not know of such. 

INCREASE IN FIREPOWER 


Mr. Srxes. You mentioned, Mr. Secretary, firepower and ability to 
destroy have been increased manyfold in our services. Would you 
elaborate on that statement? Do you mean simply by the inclusion of 
atomic weapons? Is that what you had reference to? 

Secretary Quarues. In very large measure that is right. For ex- 
ample, our tactical bombers and our fighter-bombers now carry atomic 
weapons and an atomic punch. This has enormously increased their 
striking power. 

Our defensive aircraft, our interceptors, will be carrying guided 
missiles with chemical warheads—that is, with ordinary explosive 
warheads—and also will be carrying missiles with atomic warheads. 
These things enormously increase the striking power of our inter- 
ceptors. 

Our antiaircraft missiles are being equipped or will be so equipped 
in time. 
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I referred to this whole line of development which is in very large 
measure centered around atomic explosives in one form or another. 


RUSSIAN DEFENSES 


Mr. Srxes. You have spoken today quite frankly and factually of 
the Russian defenses. I think we should assume that the Russian 
defenses are very probably on a par with ours or that they can be 
expected to reach a par with ours within a short time. 

That brings up the problem of getting through to Russian targets. 
I know this has given you much concern. But if it is going to be 
hard for their planes to get through, by the same token it is going 
to be hard for ours to get through. 

Could you discuss our relative ability to get through in comparison 
to our ability to stop attacking planes? I would like an answer from 
both of you. 

Secretary Quartes. If I might take that one on first, I think that we 
do not concede them quite the qualitative position in air defense today 
that we have. We believe that we have better all-weather interceptors 
to handle the interception of bombers on a night or bad-weather basis. 
In other words, blind interception. We doubt that they have in being 
today quite as advanced missiles as we have. We do not concede their 
heavy bombers the ability to penetrate that ours would have for cer- 
tain technical reasons which I will come to. 

So I would express it as the opinion that they do not today have 
quite the equivalent of our air defense, either in being or in immediate 
prospect. 

Mr. Srxes. The time undoubtedly will come when they will have. 
Will you discuss that possibility and what our problems would then be? 

Secretary Quartes. I think that is quite right, that the time will 
come when they will have the equivalent of our present air defense 
and quantitatively they might have more than we now have. However, 
we are also continually advancing our technical ability to penetrate. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

All these things, in other words, are technological advances that we 
expect to be making while they are improving their system. So that 
I think we have to recognize that both sides are continually pushing 
ahead in this leapfrog type of game. 

With all of this, it is still true that a substantial proportion of their 
bombers could undoubtedly get through to objectives in this country 
and we do not foresee the time when substantial proportions of our 
bombers would not carry through to objectives in their country. 

Mr. Srxes. General Twining? 

General Twintna. I have one point to add to that. The Soviet 
would have a very much more difficult air defense problem in the 
overall than we do because we could attack from practically any 
direction because we have allies around his ring, we have bases, and 
so forth. Whereas, his attacks would be pretty well confined now 
and for the foreseeable future to the general northern approach. This 
sone ap by comparison, our disposition of defenses and makes his 
problem quite a bit more difficult and more extensive. 
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POSSIBLE AREAS OF BUDGET REDUCTION 


Mr. Stxes. The budget picture has been discussed quite at length, 
I would like to ask this one question. Had you been directed from 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense to hold your budget within a 
lower figure, say $17 billion, what, in order, would you have 
eliminated ? 

Secretary Quarters. Another billion going down from that? 

Mr. Suxes. Yes. Another billion going down from your present 
figure. 

“Secretary Quar_es. From where we now are. I cannot answer that 
question very satisfactorily because it would have to come out of 
would have to cut back our force structure because we would not have 
had to take another deep cut into procurement of new equipment and 
it would be an inescapable inference from that that we also, in time, 
would have to cut back our force structure because we would not have 
enough modern equipment to equip it. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTHS 


Mr. Sixes. I was interested in your statement that you are redue- 
ing military personnel, but that there will be a slight increase in 
civilian personnel. I believe that is right. 

Secretary Quarues. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. How did you arrive at that decision? What were the 
basic reasons for it ? 

Secretary Quartes. As to the military personnel, we were in this 
situation. We had about 915,000 in round numbers, military per- 
sonnel, during the time of this budget exercise. We had expected to 
follow a steady enlistment rate and training rate to build that up to 
a figure that would have been in the order of 935 000 or 940,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Did that have anything to do with the 137-w ing figure? 

Secretary Quartes. This was all tied in with our 137-w ing structure, 
As we developed this present budget picture, it became obvious that 
we would be wise not to try to build up our forces beyond something 
like the 925,000 level we now have projected for the end of fiscal year 

1958. Iam speaking of military personnel now. Of course, holding 
back on the rate of enlistment and the amount of training has quite 
a big effect on the economy of operating force. 

Also, of course, we are cutting out 9 wings and going from 137 to 
128 at the end of fiscal 1958. This suggests reducing military personnel 
although I must say at the same time we are adding a lot of small 
stations, so it still makes it hard to do. 

Mr. Sixes. Now what, briefly, brought about the requirement for 
the addition of civilian personnel ? 

Secretary Quartes. Directly as an offset to this cut we had, I think 
the committee will recall, we have had for several years a program of 
limiting military personnel input and offsetting that by some incre- 
ment in civilian personnel as a device for holding our training load 
and our input of new military personnel substantially constant. This 
program, if I remember numbers correctly, carries up to 341,000 from 
a previously planned 333,000, approxim: ately, at the end of fiscal 1958. 
That moderate increase in civilian personnel is an offset to the military 
personnel that we previously programmed. 





CONTRACT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. Will there be an increase in the number of contract 
Paros during fiscal 1958? 

Secretary Quartes. If you take contract as a whole, I would hesi- 
tate to say that there will be an incre: ise. Perhaps you meant contract 
personnel in the maintenance operation. 

Mr. Srxrs. Services performed by personnel under contract rather 
than by civilian employees. 

Secretary Quarters. Of course, all of our procurement, you might 

say, is for personnel under contract, but I think you do not mean that. 
You mean on performed by personnel under contract. 

Mr. Srxes. I want to be sure we understand each other. I have in 
mind a contract training program or a contract operation of an 
Rand D project, anything carried on by contract rather than by direct 
employment of personnel by the Air Force. 

Secretary Quartes. That kind of contract for service will increase 
in certain areas and decrease in others. I would expect the net to be 
approximately even, but I would like to be able to correct that. 

Mr. Srxes. Possibly you cannot provide this information at this 
time, but I would like to have for the record the number of people now 
employed under service contracts by the Air Force and the number 
you contemplate having in fiscal 1958, and the major activities they 
perform. 

Secretary QuartEs. May I supply that for the record ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

(The following information was furnished :) 


Since man-years are more indicative than numbers of people and directly 
associated with dollar requirements for personal service costs we have taken 
the liberty of providing man-years rather than numbers of people by major func- 
tion. There follows our best estimate of the number of productive man-years 
and personal service dollar equivalents which will be obtained by the Air Force 
under contract in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. These contracts are 
financed from the “Operation and maintenance” and “Research and development” 
appropriations. 

These estimates exclude personal services procured under labor contracts with 
foreign governments and labor involved in the manufacture or assembly of ma- 
teriel procured by contract. 


Dollars Man-years Dollars 


Real-property maintenance - , 498. § $47, 668, 049 18, 075 $84, 503, 
Equipment overhaul and maintenance 52, 524. § 343, 275, 832 68, 329. 5 391, 822, 02 
Contract food services nab : 206, 070 1, 6 5, 455, 928 
Contractor technicians. ---- pits 5, 7! 46, 008, 000 6, 88: 55, 064, 
Operation of facilities. .._...--. ; | 1, 8 95, 361, 751 | 19, 462 117, 871, 58 
32, 770, 871 11, 649. 7 | 36, 628, 


565, 290, 57 3 126, 086. 3 691, 345, 








EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF WINGS 


Mr. Srxes. Would you tell me the effect of the reduction from 137 
wings—I know you have discussed this but I would like more specific 
information—the effect of the reduction defensewise from 137 wings 
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to the level that is now contemplated for fiscal year 1958 and the major 
reasons for that change. , 

Secretary Quaruxs. I will be glad to amplify it for the record but 
I think we can give you quite a good picture of it. The change from 
137 wings at the end of this fiscal year to 128 wings at the end of the 
next fiscal year involves cutting five what we call strategic fighter 
wings that we have been programing to help the Strategic Air Com- 
mand penetrate targets. We feel that kind of operation is no longer 
appropriate with the new equipment we will be using. The other 4 
consist of 3 fighter-bomber-type wings and tactical-bomb wing which 
we are dropping in consideration primarily of the Army’s growing 
ability with its own missiles to provide itself with close support in 
the battlefield. ; ; 

Mr. Sixes. I think it would be helpful if you will amplify that for 
the record. 

Secretary Quares. Very well. 

(The requested information follows :) 

The strategic fighters were primarily designed to assist the B-36’s in pene- 
trating to their targets. These fighters would saturate the enemy’s defenses, 
act as escorts, and deliver nuclear weapons if required. With the conversion 
to the faster B—52’s, these functions will be less important. The greater speed 
and flexibility of the B—52, as well as other factors which improve its ability 
to penetrate hostile air defense systems, will reduce the need for the first two 
functions, and the improved delivery capability of tactical aircraft will supple 
ment the bombers to the extent that strategic fighters have been eliminated in 
favor of higher priority forces. This reduction is therefore a shift that takes 
advantage of new advances in weapons systems, 

The reduction of fighter-bomber wings is likewise primarily a reflection of the 
change in weapons. First, the capability of the fighter-bomber has increased 
since it can carry fairly high yield atomic weapons. Second, as the effectiveness 
of Air Force tactical missiles increases, and the Army achieves a greater capabil- 
ity for close support in the battlefield area through the use of tactical guided 
missiles, the Air Force will be able to make such reductions in its fighter-bomber 
forces—as can be undertaken without decreasing the effectiveness of the services 
as a defense team. An additional factor which enters into this decision is the 
improving capability of our allies with respect to the tactical air function. 


PHASING OUT OF PILOTED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Srxes. Are we approaching or even entering a phase out of 
piloted aircraft? 

Secretary Quartes. We are certainly not in it and I have never 
heard any military man suggest that we are even approaching it. It 
is my own opinion that it is remote enough that we ought not even 
talk about such a thing at this time. 

Mr. Sixes. I gathered that the use of atomic guided missiles for 
defense purposes makes it possible in part to reduce the number of air 
wings. 

Secretary Quartes. I think it is fair to say if we did not have sur- 
face-to-air guided missiles in point defense, we would feel the need 
for even stronger manned interceptor forces than we now have pro- 
gramed. It is also true as we perfect the Bomarc and get it deployed 
as a pilotless interceptor, we will feel it best to offset Bomare squad- 
rons with manned aircraft squadrons. That is several years hence. 
None of the changes I have mentioned as being presently programed 
is in consideration either of the Army’s point defense missiles or in 
consideration of our prospects for deploying Bomarc missiles. In 
other words, these have not been factors in what we are now doing. 
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Mr. Srxes. The plans of the Air Force do not contemplate within 
the foreseeable future a substantial phase out of piloted aircraft be- 
cause of the introduction or use of improved guided missiles. 

Secretary Quarters. Mr. Sikes, I think that is a little broader state- 
ment than I meant to be speaking to and I would have to answer that 
question by saying yes; we do plan to do so. 

Let me be more specific there. When we get Bomare in opera- 
tional units, we would expect to have piloted interceptors displaced 
by Bomarc interceptors on a squadron-for-squadron basis. We are 
already phasing down in our fighter-bomber squadrons in considera- 
tion of the Army’s close-support missiles. So that is a case where 
missiles are in some measure displacing. 

We have already introduced one Matador wing as a replacement 
for, in a sense, a fighter-bomber or tactical-bomber wing. 

There are some things of this kind already happening, but in terms 
of total number of wings it is still a minor impact. 

Mr. Sixes. General Twining, would you care to comment on that 
question ? 

General Twintna. On the same subject? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Twrntne. I think what the Secretary said is correct. It is 
going to come slow with a general phaseout of piloted bombers or 
fighters. When you get missiles that can really deliver and are opera- 
tional and have proven their worth, we can then start to substitute 
but not until then. 


USE OF ADDITIONAL 1957 FISCAL YEAR FUNDS 


Mr. Srxes. Did the Air Force profit substantially from the $900 
million added in your last budget above the budget estimate ? 

General Twrnina. It did. 

Secretary Quartes. May I add a word there? An analysis of our 
budget situation in 1957 and 1958 indicates that our program in 1957 
is utilizing, as well as we can estimate it, $795 million of the $900 
million in this year and we have programs that will utilize the 
remaining $105 million in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Stxes. What you got a year earlier was helpful ? 

Secretary Quartes. Getting it a year earlier for the $795 million 
was advantageous. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the same true of the additional research and develop- 
ment money ? 

Secretary Quartes. My numbers included both because it was $800 
million procurement money and $100 million research and develop- 
ment money and the answer is the same. I should have added this 
qualification. It is hard to trace $900 million specifically as com- 
pared with all the other hundreds of millions thta are in our resources 
but I think my answer has been a fair interpretation of what hap- 
pened during this year and planned for the next. 


USEFUL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM NOT FUNDED 
Mr. Stxes: You mentioned limitations in research and development. 


What would you like to be able to do in research and development 
that you cannot now do? 
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Secretary Quartes. I believe General Twining emphasized that 
point. I am not sure whether he would like to c omment on it. 

General Twrn1nc. In the research and development field we keep 
looking at the new things all the time. We have a pretty broad pro- 
gram. “We have to look at the money to see how much of the program 
we can keep in. There are things that are very desirable, but some 
of them had to drop. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you list for the record or if it is security informa- 
tion will you provide for this committee a listing of the major research 
and development items that you would have included had the funds 
been available’ 

Secretary Quartes. Very well. 

(Additional classified information was furnished to the committee.) 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Sixes. Have you been able to acquire a mobilization reserve 
of atomic weapons? 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


JET TANKERS 


Mr. Srxes. You discussed briefly the availability of jet tankers. 
I take it there are enough of the conventional tankers to do the imme- 
diate job; that you could fall back on conventional tankers in an 
emergency. 

General Twrninea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. You are not acquiring more of those ? 

General Twrntne. No, except for a very few of the B-50’s that we 
are converting to a tanker for the Tactical Air Force. 

Mr. Srxes. Now tell me something about the availability of jet 
tankers. When did youstart buying them ? 

Secretary Quarters. We started buying them 2 years ago, but the 
first delivery was early this year. We are just starting ~ deliveries. 

Mr. Srxrs. Deliveries are coming in now. 

Secretary Quartes. Just starting. The first one was in January, 
I believe. It, of course, builds up in production from here on. 

Mr. Srxxs. How many have been financed prior to this budget? 

Secretary Quartes. Close to 200. 

Mr. Srxes. How many are financed in this budget ? 

Secretary Quartes. About 100. 

General Twrxtne. 157 in this budget, 215 prior. 

Mr. Srxes. Let me ask you one question at this point before I pass 
the witness. 

Secretary Quartes. Could I please correct that detail ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Secretary Quartes. 215 have been purchased prior and 157 are to 
be purchased in this budget. 


TRANSFER OF MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Mr. Srxes. We recognize the very serious problem you have in 
maintenance. What amount, if any, of your last appropriation for 
fiscal 1957 for maintenance has been diverted for any other purpose? 
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Secretary Quartes. We are quite limited in what other purposes 
we could divert it for. I do not at the moment know of any others, 
but at least I would like to answer that question more precisely for 
the record. 

Mr. Srxzs. Very well. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

In adhering to the congressional intent contained on page 13 of House Report 
No. 2104 no funds have been diverted for maintenance. In fact, there has been 
reprograming from modification and alteration funds into the repairs account. 
Authority of major air commands and base commanders for reprograming 
these funds within budget programs is based upon a funding flexibility policy 
issued by the Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, Headquarters, USAF, in 
May of 1956. Under this policy major air commands and base commanders may 
reprogram operation and maintenance funds within budget programs as they 
determine the necessity therefor to serve the best interests of the Air Force. 

As of January 31, 1957, the major repair portion of those budget projects that 
finance major repairs, modification and alteration, and replacement of facilities 
destroyed or damaged by acts of God reflected an increase of about 35 percent 
over the amount included in the fiscal year 1957 President’s budget. This in- 
crease in the amount for major repairs was programed from the modification 
and alteration portion of this project. This resulted in about a 43-percent re- 
duction in this area to finance repair costs that were considered by the com- 
manders to be of higher priority than the modifications and alterations. 

As of January 31, 1957, the total amount available in these accounts were 
1 percent higher than the amount included in the fiscal year 1957 President’s 
budget. This increase is due to unforeseen requests in that portion of the projects 
for replacement of facilities destroyed or damaged by acts of God. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Norretzi. Mr. Chairman, first I want to say that I heard the 
testimony of the Secretary and Chief of Staff and it was very fine. 

I want to say we claim the Secretary asan Arkansan. I do not know 
if all of you know that. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Norrett. You make a good Secretary and I want to say that 
to you. : 

Secretary Quartes. Thank you very much, sir. 


INCREASE IN STRIKING POWER 


Mr. Norrety. There is one statement here I think I understand but 
Iam not a military man. You made the statement here that— 

As I have said, I have no doubt the 128-wing force will have greater and 
greater striking power than the 137-wing force we had planned earlier. 

Just briefly what do you mean by that? 

Secretary Quarues. I thought my remark referred to the 137-wing 
force we planned in 1953 when we established this goal; is that not 
the context ? 

Mr. Norrewy. I think that is right. 

Secretary Quaries. Of course, what we mean there is that none of 
us at that time visualized the tremendous striking power that we 
would be giving these fighter-type planes with various forms of atomic 
weapons, either atomic bombs they could deliver or interceptor-type 
missiles that they would carry with atomic warheads and that kind 
of thing. It is the enormous increase in per unit power of this force 
that I referred to. Of course, also the B-52’s are replacing the B-36’s. 
Where we had 30 B-36’s per wing we are having 45 B-52’s. This 
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represents a 50-percent increase in numbers of planes and a vast in- 
crease in potency of the plane itself. 

Mr. Norre.u. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, and General Twining, I want to join 
those who expressed appreciation for your statement. 


RUSSIAN ATOMIC WEAPON TESTS 


General, you said you had detected several atomic weapon tests on 
the part of the Russians including thermonuclear tests; was that the 
last year? 

General Twrntnea. The last couple of years. 

Mr. Anprews. How accurate do you consider the information you 
have with reference to those tests? 

General Twrntnea. I think Mr. Quarles could answer that better 
than I, but I believe they are quite accurate. 

Secretary Quartes. Different forms of detection yield estimates of 
different degrees of accuracy. I think we are quite sure that all im- 
portant tests have been detected and we have quite good indirect 
knowledge of the nature of the tests. 

Mr. Anprews. You are convinced they have a thermonuclear 
weapon from the information you have received ? 

Secretary Quarters. We are satisfied they have from all the evi- 
dence. The inference is they have. 


USE OF OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Anprews. I felt for many years that if Russia had a desire to 
attack our country the reason -* have not done so was because of our 


Strategic Air Command bases. 
surrounded. 

Do you think we have enough bases to deliver a knockout blow to 
Russia in the event the bell rang and we got into this all-out war? 

General Twintne. I think we are in pretty good position as far as 
numbers of bases are concerned. 

Mr. Anprews. Percentagewise what damage could you do to Russia? 
Suppose you wanted to destroy them 100 per recent, 

General Twirn1nc. That would be very difficult but I think with the 
force we have—— 

Mr. Anprews. Meaning by that their military installations and 
their industrial complexes, major cities. 

General Twinina. If we receive adequate warning and can get the 
whole force into the offensive, we can do a very considerable amount 
of damage to the whole of Russia, take them out of the war. 

Mr. Anprews. Take them out of the war? 

General Twrnine. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. How long would it take to accomplish that mission? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


You stated you had them pretty well 


POSSIBLE METHOD OF RUSSIAN ATTACK 


Mr. Anprews. Assume Russia wanted to make an aerial attack with 
heavy long-range bombers on Chicago. What size fleet do you think 
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they would send from the nearest Russian base or the base from which 
the planes were launched ? 

General Twintna. I imagine if they decided to attack the United 
States, they would send all they could get in the air over here at the 
game time. The more you send in one wave the better. In that way 
you serve to saturate the defenses of the enemy. 1 think they would 

ssibly earmark 1 or 2 bombers of that force or maybe 3 bombers to 
Soot out Chicago if that is what they wanted to do. 

Mr. Anprews. Assuming they sent five to Chicago—— 

General Twintnea. Five alone? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes; headed for Chicago. And you picked them up 
on the DEW line, you were warned adequately they were headed for 
Chicago. How many of them would get through in your opinion? 

General Twintna. I think if they just sent five, we would probably 
get all of them. I would hope so. Because we would concentrate 
everything we had on that area. 

Mr. Anprews What about if it were 10 bombers headed toward 
Chicago and you had ample warning and threw everything at them 
you had? 

General Twintno. I would hope we could get them all. That would 
be a more difficult problem but still 10 is not very many. If we had 
adequate warning, there would be a pretty good chance of getting 
them. 

LOSS OF SKILLED TECHNICIANS 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, you expressed concern over the fact 
that you are losing, as you stated in unacceptable numbers many of 
your skilled technicians. What are you doing now to try to stop 
that loss ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. We are, of course, taking advantage of the new 
legislation that the Congress passed in recent years improving career 
incentives in many ways. You are familiar with that, I am sure, so 
I will not amplify that. 

We are also, of course, doing everything we can within our resources 
to improve the conditions of our personnel and our airmen and our 
skilled airmen in particular. We are working on the housing problem, 
we are working and doing what we can on bases to improve the life 
there; the recreational facilities and so forth. 

Mr. Anpvrews. Does this statement I referred to deal with military 
Po or military and civilian ? 

ecretary Quartes. The statement deals with military people pri- 
marily. It is dealing with the people who enlist for a limited period 
of time and get trained and then have the option of staying or leaving 
and the point is that too many of those who are highly trained and 
highly important to our technical operation take the option of leaving 
rather than staying. I am dealing with military personnel. 


HOUSING 


Mr. Anpvrews. In connection with your housing problem how many 
units do you need as of today ? 

Secretary Quarters. In the United States we need 66,000 units. 
That takes care of what we call the eligible personnel, who are the 
top four grades of our enlisted personnel, as well as the officers. 
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The numbers would be larger than that if you undertook to take care 
of all grades of enlisted men. I would say the number is of the 
order of sixty to seventy-five thousand housing units. 

Mr. Anprews. How many do you plan for the next fiscal year? 

Secretary Quarters. To be sure I have not misled you, I was deal- 
ing with housing requirements in the zone of the Interior where Cape- 
hart title 8 type housing would be applicable. If I included over- 
seas areas, where such housing i is not applicable, it would bring it up 
to the order of a hundred thousand total housing units we would be 
talking about. 

Mr. Anprews. 66,000 in the United States and about 34,000 over- 
seas ? 

Secretary Quartes. Those are rough figures. 

Mr. Anprews. You stated you had trouble with your Capehart 
program because of inability to finance the projects. Is that due 
to the so-called tight-money policy 

Secretary Quaries. The tight-money policy or at least the tight 
money—I should not say the policy, if you will excuse my making 
that differentiation, because I think it is real—we are confronted 
potentially with a tight-money situation in the housing loan area that 
has not really hurt us very badly yet but could hurt us badly as we 
move more actively into the program. 

Mr. Anprews. Well, now, when you make contracts for Capehart 
housing they are pretty big projects, are they not ? 

Secretary Quartes. Generally speaking, they run into hundreds 
of housing units. 

Mr. Anprews. Only a few people can bid on them? 

Secretary Quartes. Perhaps you are speaking of contractors now. 
I was speaking with respect to the loans or sources of loans, such as 
insurance companies and that kind of thing. But in terms of con- 
tractors who can bid on them, I would not say it is a few, but they 
would have to be able to deal with a big proposition. 

Mr. Anprews. Relatively few ? 

Secretary Quaries. Comparatively few. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you think you would have better luck if you 
broke them down into smaller contracts and called for bids for small 
numbers, rather than doing as you have done in the past ? 

Secretary Quartes. Our experience is that we do not have better 
luck that wey that we tend to increase the cost and complicate the 
operation. I do not say there are not individual instances where it 
would be better, but generally speaking we have found it better to 
oe it in the big project. 

_ Anprews. Do you think your needs for next year can be met? 
How many of the 65,000 projects that you need for the continental 
United States do you plan to build next year? 

Secretary Quarters. We expect to build 23,000 next year. That is 

my recollection of the number. 


STRENGTH OF ALLIES 


Mr. Anprews. General, you said that our allies increased their 
forces and capabilities in the tactical field, for the Air Force. What 
allies do vou have in mind ¢ 


General Twrntna. The NATO allies. 
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re Mr. Anprews. What is the position of the German Air Force? 
he General Twininc. They are just getting started now, and I thins 
they are going to do a very fine job. | 
Mr. Anprews. Are you working with them? 
i]- General Twintne. Yes, sir. 
ye- Mr. Anprews. Are you giving them any planes? 
r- Géneral Twintne. They will buy them, I understand. They are 
Ip going to buy the planes, and we think they will procure some of our 
be fighters to start with. 
Mr. Anprews. When do you think they will have an effective air 
aP- force? 
General Twinrne. If they are not held back for some political 
reason we do not know anything about in a couple of years. Their 
rt chief was just over here. He traveled all over to our Air Force 
ue bases and got a pretty good idea of what we are doing. I talked to 
him at great length myself. He is a very eager, smart officer, and 
ht his group is good. They are fine staff people. I am sure it will not 
ng take more than a year and a half or 2 years for them to have a pretty 
ed good air force. 
rat Mr. Anprews. What type of plane is of interest to them ? 
we General TwIniIne. They will start out with fighters and the light 
airplanes first. ‘They are of course interested in providing some air 
rt defense first. When they get that straightened out, they probably 
will go into a buildup of other elements of their force. 
ds 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE B-52 
ab Mr. ANprews. You mentioned an improved B-52. Briefly what is 
a - difference between the improved B-52 and the present operational 
—52 % 
wl General Twintne. The new B-52 will look just like the present one 
, but will have an improved engine with more output, plus what we call 
a “wet wing,” that is, more fuel in the wing. This improved B-52 
will have longer range which is very helpful. 
Me Mr. Anprews. When do you expect to have them oper ational ? 
all General Twintnc. We will procure some from this year’s budget. 
Mr. Anprews. When you get them, will you phase the others out? 
i General Twinina. No. 
he Mr. Anprews. Will you stop producing the present B-52’s? 
“1 General Twrntne. Yes. That is what the Secretary mentioned this 
te morning. Should we go to a lower monthly rate, we will get more 
of these modified B-52’s. 
ot? Mr. ANDREWS. Fifteen or twenty. 
tal General Twinine. That is right. _ 
Mr. Anprews. Your present output is 20? 
a General Twintne. We are on the way to 20. 
Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. We will adjourn until tomorrow at 1 o’clock. 
eir Tuurspay, Fesruary 21, 1957. 
hat Mr. Sueprarp. The committee will come to order. 


Under a previous understanding the Chair recognizes Mr. Whitten. 
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ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES OF RUSSIAN STRENGTH 





Mr. Wurrten. Mr. Secretary, I have listened with a great. deal 
of interest to the presentation of you and others before this com- 
mittee, including the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Speaking 
as a lawyer, I would say the whole story comes to this: 

You start off with a certain set of figures and say: “This is what 
Russia has.” If you accept those figures, you make your plans 
accordingly. 

I have had occasion to seriously question how aceurate our in- 
formation might be. In the several years I have been back on this 
committee all of our questioning has been directed : “Why have you not 
spent this, why do you not have this ready, why have you not done 
various things?” I have heard practically no questions as to the 
soundness of your original premise; that is, the striking ability of the 
Russians. 

As a result of getting no information, you might say, along that 
line, I requested last year that I be permitted to go to Russia, I took 
two of the staff members of the Appropri iations Committee. Hay- 
ing sat on this committee for the past 2 years and having been a member 
on ‘it during the war, at which time I went around the work ‘1 in connec- 
tion with military affairs, and believing I am an average reader of 
the public press, what I saw over there is completely opposite to the 
impressions that I had from listening to military testimony. 

I would like to ask you this: Where do you get your figures on what 
Russia has? How arethey feduptoyou? I know with your multitude 
of duties that you cannot bring them together. I know they are fed 
to you. But I want to know the channels and how it is worked out. 

Secretary Quaries. Mr. W hitten, I get almost daily reports from 
our own Air Intelligence Office in the form of brief digests of infor- 
mation they have acquired or the intelligence community has aequired 
during the previous day. Then, of course, I see the Intelligence Di- 
gests and what we call the National Intelligence Estimates which are 
prepared by the whole intelligence community working as a team 
under the chairmanship of the Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Those intelligence estimates are prepared by collaboration of all 
the military intelligence organizations working together with the 
Central Intelligence Agency ‘and the Atomic {nergy Commission on 
atomic intelligence. 

Mr. Wuirren. In connection with those figures which are fed to 
you, do you, as Secretary, on occasion submit requests for specifie 
information or things of that sort ? 

Secretary Quartes. Yes; I have done so. For example, we came 
to the view a year or year and a half ago that our intelligence on 
guided missile work in Russia required a much more thorough study 
made of it. That was undertaken at that time and a very comprehen- 
sive report was prepared. 

Now you should qualify these reports this way. They bring to- 
gether bits of information of very many different kinds and from 
very many different sources. Then they compile the best educated 
guess of what the evidence shows has been done or what capability 
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they give the Soviets for doing things. Capability for doing things 
is, of course, different from a demonstration that they will do it or 
conclusion that they will do it. But, generally speaking, we take 
the view that we should, if possible, be prepared to meet what. they 
are capable of presenting to us. That is, in a sense, the philosophy of 
these reports. 

Mr. Wuirren. I ask you because it is my observation we have gotten 
our national economy so wrapped into military expenditures that 
the amount of those expenditures in certain regions or geographical 
subdivisions of the country will determine the prosperity. While I 
differ, many people believe prosperity depends on national defense. 
I do not mean to belabor the record with this, but since you had no 
occasion to hear it as I presented it to others with the Department, I 
have heard the top folks on the Armed Services Committee, in present- 
ing public works legislation to the Congress, say : “There is something 
in this bill for everybody.” Many members say if we cut down national 
defense we will have a national depression. At least four members 
have said, “If you do not give us money for this project in my district, 
I will be defeated.” I have heard your own Air Force witnesses say 
certain contracts were continued in operation, even though the planes 
were defective, to prevent unemployment. 

I could go on for 10 minutes on things like that I have heard in the 
presentation of the Air Force case. I will agree with Secretary 
Wilson—having built up to this point—if you cut back too quickly 
the economy would be put in something of a tailspin, but we could 
well divert any overspending in a military way to other things which 
would improve our country and at least we might halt inflation. 

On the other hand, I am for national defense and have supported 
it and expect to continue to, but, if you analyze our reasons for our 
constant inflation, it is the military demands on our country. If the 
demand is there and we have to meet it at this high level, we have to 
take it. I grant you that. I am talking about the 15, 20, 25 percent 
that might be in your budget for things other than essential real na- 
tional defense. You may be familiar with the Air Force determina- 
tions to put a fighter base in Michigan at the worst of four possible 
places that were available to you. You picked the one that calls for 
the highest cost, the fewest flying hours, the one where they had a 
radio tower which was a hazard. I am sure that was from political 
pressure. I know you have to undergo that in many areas. 

Secretary Quartes. You speak of Kalkaska ? 

Mr. Wuirten. That is the area. 

Mr. Dovetas. The previous site. 

Mr. Wuirtten. That area. The point I am getting to is that we 
apparently, for all these reasons that I mentioned, we are maybe losing 
a sense of balance in trying to determine how high the level of Air 
Force and military appropriations should be, because involved in it are 
these various factors which are something more than just military. 

I might say, I made this trip to Russia and the satellite countries. 
As a member of this committee, I have been hearing your testimony. I 
went over there and spent time with our ambassadors, and requested 
that I not have any meetings with any Communist leaders. I asked 
that our top people with a working knowledge of the language go with 
me at all times. 
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dussia is a country largely of dirt roads, 35-mile-an-hour trains, 
horses and wagons. When : you deal with them, the people, contrary to 
what I had thought, are friendly and try to show you everything 
they could. A regular chamber of commerce attitude. Their construe- 
tion has relatively little steel; nearly every city had one skyscr aper 
because the west had it. They would make the most outrageous claims 
to you, and where you could see the claim and see the actuality 
was way below this claim. I can see that if you folks in the mili- 
tary departments are going to make your plans on the highest pos- 
sible claim, if in the military field they are as big claimers as thev 
are in other fields, I could see how we are going to get ourselves ail 
out of balance, and, as a result, have more and more inflation which I 
think can happen. The testimony before this committee is, about 40 
panne of all scientists now are tied up with the military. That leaves 
yusiness competing for the remaining 60 percent. All the men in the 
military uniform are taken out of the labor market and the compe- 
tition is there for the labor that is available. 

This military expenditure is definitely the base for our inflationary 
period. Again, if it takes it, we are for it. But it comes back to this 
question: How sound are your figures, and are we not actually taking 
as a prime base for our figures the big Russian claims as against what 
our folks actually can see ? 

Secretary Quartes. On that point I would like to say that I do not 
believe the Russian claims figure to any degree in our estimates of 
their situation. By that I mean that anything they said would be so 
suspect by us on either side of the question that we would substant ially 
reject it. These findings are not based on their claims. 

Mr. Wuirten. I may have led you off into that, but you are not in 
the intelligence field. This is fed to you. You hope that is what you 
get. 

Secretary Quartes. You are right, sir. A lot of it is predigested 
for me. 

Mr. Wurrren. The more I get into this, I realize I am treading 
where angels fear to tread when public sentiment is built up to the 
point it is. Anybody that raises a question about research or na- 
tional defense is suspect almost. But when you go through the heart 
of an area 2,500 or 2,600 miles, when you fly their airlines, when you 
see these things and they are so far different from the picture you 
folks paint to us or even that our intelligence pictures to us, it raises 
some real suspicion. 

General Twining said yesterday the Russians are the one country 
with a regular sc heduled airline with the jet transports. I am not 
in shape to say that isnot true. I donot know. Iam sure he had some 
reason to say it. I rode the regular airline over there and we pulled 
across the dirt—they do not follow the aprons. Prior to takeoffs they 
run gasoline out of the truck into a glass, look at it pr esumably for 
water and drain it out under tanks. When you get to the air stations 
and ride the airlines, they may have one jet to stir General Twining 
up, but all you see is one and they use that to build up the illustration. 

I heard General Twining’s statement they will have all these scien- 
tists in numbers greatly bey: ond the United States. I have heard those 
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claims. They showed me the illustration. Whatisit? It is Moscow 
University built about 13 or 14 or 15 stories high, a skyscraper. Any- 
body knows it is highly uneconomic to put up a skyscraper. These 

youngsters are in college after the 10th grade. You talk to our people 
who live there. The level in Russia is way behind this one sample that 
somebody takes and uses as representative. 

I say that anybody who has the task that you or General Twining 
has—quite naturally the coach never had too many players or the 
soldier too many planes. I recognize that. But if you look at Stalin 
Allee with the two blocks they built up, which look just beautiful, and 
compare it with the rest of East Berlin, which lags far behind; if you 
talk toa Russian farmer and are told he will make a hundred bushels 
and see there are only 20 bushels that he is going to make—when you 
have that experience, it raises a serious question. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wuirren. In this line of questioning I mean to say here is a 
kind of system of Sovi let republics scattered over one- -sixth of the 
world’s surface, 25- to 35-mile railroads and few of them to connect 
them, horses and wagons, dirt roads for side roads, 2 inches of black- 
top on the main roads out of Moscow through the heart of the Ukraine, 
women with bricks and women with boxes to repair it, half the road 
covered with grain where the farmers are trying to dry it. 

I realize under their system they can throw their whole weight 
behind specific things such as aircraft production and these various 
other things, but I “would say, General, that when anyone in your 
position or that of the Secretary is making his broad, overall plan- 
ning as to how much the Russian threat is, this broad base and all these 
other things are a factor in their capacity. 

Sec retary Quartes. Sure they are. 

Mr. Wutrren. You see the main cities and see what they are doing 
to raise themselves economically but the broad base is so far inferior 
they have to shoot it up with two blocks in Berlin. The thing I am 
saying is that on this committee, it may be our fault not knowing what 
to ask about. We are getting the Moscow University as an example 
of the overall; we are getting the aircraft production as representa- 
tive of the broad base of Russia’s ability to strike. What I have heard 
here makes me wonder if some of our intelligence is not based on the 
big Russian claims since I saw so many samples of big claims by 
everybody you came in contact with, the biggest and best of every- 
thing, to listen to them tell it. 

I frequently said it is the typical expression of the poor. In our 
country the poor are sensitive and have a chip on their shoulder about 
it. You can almost draw an an: ilogy with the way they handle it. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wurirren. Thank you. 


INTERNATIONAL AVIATION STATISTICS 


Mr. Surpparp. Let me ask you this, Mr. Secretary ; without drawing 
any odious parallels but purely as a matter of information. Over the 
long period of years those that are in surface-ship operation, be it 
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commercial or otherwise, have had a very definite reliability upon 
Jane’s Reports. That is confined to shipping in all of its varieties, 
not representative of any one country, one people, or one business. 
It is a universally disinterested reporting service as I understand it. 
It has always been considered extremely reliable by all people. 

Is there anything in the reporting systems for aircraft that is some- 
what comparable with Jane’s Reports ? 

Secretary Quartes. I think we do not issue to the ae in this 
country anything comparable with the Jane’s Reports, although there 
is an outfit called Interavia in Switzerland which does issue such 
reports on aviation matters, aircraft, and missiles. I think it is a 
fact that Jane’s, in recent years, has issued an Aviation Section. I 
am not too familiar with it. Of course, the information they put 
in is public information that they get by conjecture and inference and 
other ways; but nevertheless that is the only equivalent of it I know 
of to the public. 

Mr. Suepparp. My point was irrespective of how they get their 
information it has long been accepted as a reliable source of 
information. 

Secretary QuArteEs. In respect to shipping. 

Mr. SHeEppARD. I was just wondering whether you had somethi 
of a semicomparable character to which you elite address yoursel 
for evaluating purposes aside from this series of operations to which 
Mr. Whitten just referred. If you did have, there would be a possi- 
bility of drawing the two together to reach some evaluation by and 
between one versus the other. 

Secretary QuaR.es. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Many and varied interests are involved in report- 
ing systems which can be very carefully put together and evaluated 
to come to a common denominator of conclusion. That is what I 
want to ascertain. 

Secretary QuaR.zs. That is correct. 

Mr. SHeppakD. It is not all, a figment of the imagination or, may I 
say, assumption of an exclusive few as such? 

Secretary Quar Es. It is not, indeed. It is a very broad intelli- 

ence community. In answering your question I do not want to 
imply myself any criticism of CIA because I do not feel any. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is not the point. 

Secretary Quar.Es. I agree it is much broader than that. 

Mr. Suepparp. There has been criticism of CIA as we all know. 
That does not obviate the fact that there are definite sources of infor- 
mation that flow through the field of normal channels that are consid- 
ered reliable and it is not in the specialized field of serving the military 
as such. That is my point. 
Secretary Quares. Oh, yes. 
RUSSIAN CONCENTRATION UPON MILITARY 
Mr. Suerparp. However, you do have this situation, and I think it 
is rather prevalent; Russia, in the internal functions, is obviously 
letting certain of the domestic items stay at a very low level as com- 
pared with ours, as against concentrating upon the military. Is that 
a true statement jaaaline as we are able to evaluate it; or is it not? 
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General Twinina. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Irrespective of what may be taking place in their 
farm situation, as it were, we could very easily be lulled into a false 
position by taking that as a common denominator as against what is 
going on in the military. 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. That is exactly the point I want to 
bring out. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rirey. Mr. Secretary, I join with my colleagues in compli- 
menting you and General Twining on very fine statements. 

Secretary Quartes. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. I have a few questions I should like for you to expand 
on, if you will, please. 


REDUCTION OF AIR WINGS AND REPROGRAMING USE OF AIR BASES 


I noticed in your statement, if I understand it correctly, you pro 
to drop 5 strategic fighter wings, 1 tactical bomb wing, and 3 fighter 
bomber wings. 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 

Mr. Ritzy. I am wondering to what use you are going to put the 
bases on which these wings are stationed. 

Secretary Quartes. Of course a very careful analysis has been made 
of two things; both the equipment that would have gone into these 
wings and the bases on which they would have been deployed. Asa 
result of this new planning, we have reviewed both of those factors 
with great care. 

In respect to the equipment, it means a somewhat more rapid mod- 
ernization of our Active Regular Force, but a very much more rapid 
modernization of our Reserve Forces, particularly the National Guard. 
That is the story as to equipment. 

As to the bases, many of these units that are being dropped in the 
planning were units that were occupying bases with other units. We 
have reexamined our whole base structure, looking ahead to 1961 as 
well as we can do so, and looked at each base and its utilization over 
that period of time. It is true that we now see no need for the con- 
struction of additional bases to meet our requirements in the conti- 
nental United States during the period ahead as far as we can see it. 
This is exclusive of Reserve bases. I am speaking of the Active Force. 
It is exclusive of missile installations and also exclusive of what we call 
the A. C. and W. and SAGE installations. Those are special things. 
I = speaking of active Air Force bases in the ordinary sense of the 
word. 

Briefly, then, the answer to your question is that we have repro- 
gramed the use of our bases and dropping these wings does in fact make 
it possible to live with the bases that we now have. 

Mr. Ritey. You anticipated my next question. I was going to ask 
you in view of the fact that you are cutting down on some of the air 
wings whether or not you contemplated reactivating any bases or 
building new ones. You have sireadly said that it would not be neces- 
sary in the foreseeable future, as I understand it. 

Secretary Quartes. That is right, and may I add this point: In 
spite of dropping these bases, we are proceeding, of course, with con- 
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verting these heavy-bomber wings. Our heavy-bomber wings with 
the B-52’s will occupy 3 bases where the B-36 wings, generally speak- 
ing, occupied 1. That was on the basis of one wing per base. This 
is one squadron per base. 

There are some things that tend to take more bases, such as more 
dispersal of our heavy bombers, for example, but those were all 
figured out in the study I spoke of. 

“Mr. Rixy. You will have to use the base rane you now have? 

Secretary Quartes. That is right, substantially. I do not say we 
will use every base, but. we will use almost all of them. 

Mr. Ritey. That is of considerable concern to us, because we have 
a lot of money wrapped up in these bases and we want to know whether 
it is necessary to spend more money on them, modernizing them and 
things of that kind, and whether or not we are going to get the maxi- 
mum use of the ones we have. That is the reason for my inquiry. 

Secretary Quartes. I can assure you that we will not make further 
investments in any base except those which are programed indefinitely 
for active use so far as we can read the picture. 

Mr. Rirey. I know of some bases within the last year which were 
being reactivated—at least, within the last 2 years—which are not 
yet complete. If you are not going to use these bases, I do not 
think we ought to go ahead with. modernizing these bases and build- 
ing new ones. 

Secretary Quares. Of course, you can always find yourself wrong 
in this business, because a lot of new things happen. I can assure 
you we have within the last 6 weeks looked at exactly that situation, 
and we are following your course. 


HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS ON AIRBASBS—-LENGTHENING RUNWAYS AND 
ATOMIC BOMB STORAGE 


» 


Mr. Rirey. I note on page 15 of your statement that your high- 
priority list calls for a minimum of base-support facilities. Just 
what comprises those facilities that have such a high priority ? 

Secretary Quarues. May I first. explain my words a little better, 
perhaps, than ‘the ones in the report? I meant to say that the military 
construction program we are asking approval for would provide 
essential operational facilities on these bases and in addition to that 
would provide only a minimum part of the personnel facilities and 
other support facilities on the base that we consider essential in the 
long-term operation. That. is the sense of my word “minimum.” It 
is minimum merely that this year we do not have the means to do 
more than that. 

You asked what those things are. 

Mr. Rizey. The high préority facilities that are still needed at the 
bases you already have. 

Secretary Quarters. Right. The high priority money is all in oper- 
ational facilities. 

Mr. Rirey. That would be runways and aprons and hangars and 
maintenance shops, and things like that. It seems to me you ought 
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to have most of those things already on the bases you have had for 
some years. 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Douglas has made such an intimate study 
of this that I should like to have him comment on that, Mr. Riley. 

Mr..Doue.as. I think the quickest answer you are looking for, Mr. 
Riley, is a reference to this fact: For instance, in the project of 600 
B-52’s on something like 30 different bases, that creates new require- 
ments for construction of runways because of the weight of the air- 

lane and the width of the sama. It is not literally every base, 
but on many more than half of the bases that is true. The size of the 
airplane requires new shop facilities, new nose hangars for mainte- 
nance work, and very frequently new construction with respect to 
parking areas, particularly to the extent that we are looking to keep 
some part of the force on the alert. 

As'to fighter aircraft, in almost every instance the jet interceptors 
require longer runways than the runw ays that exist on the interceptor 
bases. We are in the process of getting new aircraft with facilities 
that are appropriate to those aire raft. 

Mr. Rirey. If you will excuse me, what length of runway is re- 
quired now for these intere eptors ¢ 

Mr. Dovetas. The new interceptors we are calling for need 8,000 
or 9,000 feet in about every instance. 

Mr. Riney. I thought most of the fields, Mr. Douglas, had 8,000-foot 
runways or better. 

Mr. Dove.as. We have that in a good many places. I could give 
you a list and you would be surpr ised how many lengthening problems 
we have. 

Mr. Rirey. Is that so? It seems to me we have been appropriating 
money for the lengthening of runways ever since I have been on this 
committee. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. One difficulty is that in a good many 
instances we started out at 5,000 feet and went up to 7,000 feet and 
now we are going to 9,000 feet and even longer for our bombers. 

Mr. Garlock has called my attention to the problem of storing 
atommic weapons, which is a new and expensive special storage problem 
on a very large number of bases. 

Mr. Rizey. Do you have to acquire any additional land to build 
these storage facilities? 

Mr. DovuG.as. = some instances we do because of the requirement 
that the storage facility be some distance from other facilities and 
from shops and from where airplanes will be parked, for general pur- 
poses. You have the hazard factor. 

(The following additional information was furnished for the 
record :) 

The following is a list of Air Force bases at which the longest runway is 

8,000 feet or less. Reserve bases are noted with an asterisk (*) and training 
auxiliary bases with two asterisks (**). 
_ Column 1 shows the present length of the longest runway at each airfield. 
Column 2 shows the runway projects actually funded through fiscal year 1957, 
which are additions to the lengths shown in column 1. It is also noted in this 
column whether these are additions or entirely new runways. 





Airfield 


**Abernathy Air Force Auxiliary Field, Tex._......__- 


Amarillo Air Force Base, Tex..._---- 
Andrews Air Force Base, Md__._.-_-__- 
Ardmore Air Force Base, Okla 
*Bakalar Air Force Base, Ind 

**Boca Raton Air Force Auxiliary Field, Fila. 
Bolling Air Force Base, D. C__-- 
Brooks Air Force Base, Tex 
Bryan Air Force Base, Tex 
Burlington Military Air Patrol, I ivan 
“Byrd Field, Va ‘ 

Chanute Air Force Base, Ill_ ae 
Charleston Air Force Base, 8. C 

*Clinton County Air Foree Base, Ohio-__-_- 
Clinton Sherman Air Force Base, Okla 
Columbus Air Force Base, Miss... 

Craig Air Force Base, Ala_-_- 

*Dallas Naval Air Station, Tex__........_- 
*Davis Field, Okla 

Donaldson Air Force Base, S. 

Dow Air Force Base, Maine___._- 

**Eagle Pass Air Force Auxiliary Field, ‘Tex 
Ellington Air Force Base, Tex._- 

*General Mitchell Field, Wis_- 

**Gila Bend Air Force Auxiliary Field, Tex. 
Goodfellow Air Force Base, Tex- 

**Goodyear Air Force Auxiliary Field, Ariz... 

‘(Grandview Air Force Base, Mo-___ 

Greater Pittsburgh Airport, Pa 

Greenville Air Force Base, Miss 

Grenier Air Force Base, N. H- 

Griffiss Air Force Base, N. Y-. 

Gunter Air Force Base, Ala--_- 

Hamilton Air Force Base, Calif.. 

Harlingen Air Force Base, Tex_. 

**Hearne Air Force Auxiliary Field, Tex 
Indian Springs Air Force Base, Nev 

James Connally Air Force Base, Tex- 

K. I. Sawyer Airport, Mich 

Keesler Air Force Base, Miss 

**Kegleman Air F orce ‘A uxiliary Field, Okla. 
Kinross Air Force Base, Mich. -...-.-.....- 
Klamath Falls Military Air Patrol, Oreg.. 
Langley Air Force Base, Va... apn 
Laredo Air Force Base, Tex 


**Laredo Air Force Auxiliary Field No. 2, “Tex.....-- 


Laurenee G. Hanscom Field, Mass ie 
*Long Beach Military Air Patrol, Calif... 
**Luke Air Force Auxiliary Field No. 6, Ariz 
**Matagorda Island Air Force Range, Tex. 
Mather Air Force Base, Calif abated 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala _ 
McClellan Air Force Base, Calif aceseniiian 
McGhee Tyson Airport, Tenn > hide 
**McGregor Air Force Auxiliary Fic ld, Tex 


Minneapolis-St. Paul International Airport, Minn... 


Moody Air Force Base, Ga 

New Castle County Airport, Del - 

*New York Naval ..ir Station, N. Y 
Niagara Falls Military Air Patrol, N. Y 
O’Hare International Airport, Ill 

Olmsted Air Force Base, Pa 

Orlando Air Force Base, Fla 

Otis Air Force Base, Mass 

Oxnard Air Force Base, Calif 

Paine Air Force Base, Wash 

Palm Beach Air Force Base, Fla_. 

Pope Air Force Base, N. C 

Presque Isle Air Force Base. Maine_-- 
Randolph Air Force Base, Tex... 

Reese Air Force Base, Tex 

**Rittenhouse Air Force Auxiliary Field, Ariz- 
Seott Air Force Base, Il 

**Seguin Air Force Auxiliary Field, Tex. 
**Selfield Air Force Auxiliary Field, Ala 
Sewart Air Force Base, Tenn anaes 
Seymour Johnson Air Force Base, N. C---. 
Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex--. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Sioux City Military Air Patrol, Iowa x5 7,4 } 21,485 
Stead Air Force Base, Ney se Slane tare Roe oe 3, 500 | 2 1, 500 
Stewart Air Force Base, N. ¥2 } bS) 2615433 ish wid Sd if 
Suffolk County Air Force Base, a PP ae at 2 | 2 2,000 
Sweetwater Military Air Patrol, Tex... | f. ted 
Truax Airfield, Wis 4 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Fla____- wack 

*Val Verde County Airport, Tex. ---.-- 

Vance, Air Force Base, Okla- j st i la a 
**Vaughn Air Force Auxiliary Field, Miss__.___._- 
Washington National Airport, D. C__..___- 

William Northern Field, Tenn_- 

Williams Air Force Buse, Ariz ._. 

**Williams Air Force Auxiliary Field No. 

**Williams Air Foree Auxiliary Field No. 

**Williams Air Force Auxiliary Field No. ¢ 

**Williams Air Force Auxiliary Field No, 4, / 

**Williams Air Force Auxiliary Field No. 4 

*Willow Run Airport, Mich__- 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 

Youngstown Military Air Patrol, Ohio 





1 New, 
2 Extension. 


FUNDING OF WHERRY HOUSING PROJECTS 


Mr. Ritey. I know that the housing problem has been quite a prob- 
lem for some time and is still very far from being solved, but I did 


want to get your comments on these operational facilities, because it 
seems to me we ought to be reaching the objective on that score to a 
very large extent. I note you are having trouble getting title VIIL 
financing, at least in some areas. Over on page 14 the Secretary 
said : 

Where it is to the best interest of the Government it is a policy of the Air 
Force to acquire some of these Wherry projects. 

Do you mean you have a request in here for an appropriation to buy 
these projects 4 

Secretary Quaries. The pur — of Wherry housing was author- 
ized last year by the C ongress. I do not know what the appropria- 
tion is. Mr. Garlock can answer as to the appropriations. 

Mr. Gartock. Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, created a revolving 
fund within the Department of Defense to finance the procurement 
of » Wherry housing. To provide the initial capitalization of this 
fund, the same law authorized the appropriation of a sum not to 
exceed $50 million, and further authorized the Secretary of Defense 
with the approval of the President, to transfer from unexpended 
balances of any appropriations of the military department not carried 
to the surplus fund of the Treasury such sums as might be necessary 
to provide adequate ae for the revolving fund. In addition, 
amounts equal to the quarters allowance withheld from the pay of 
military personnel occupying the housing and other rental income are 
to be deposited in the revolving fund. 

Mr. Rwy. You transfer these appropriations from the quarters 
allowances ? 

Mr. Gartock. Partially. After the acquisition of a Wherry hous- 
ing project, :mounts equal to the quarters allowance that would have 
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been paid to the military occupants will be transferred periodically 
from our military personnel appropriation to the revolving fund. 
The long-term indebtedness assumed on the housing project will be 
liquidated from this source of income. The initial costs incurred 
in acquiring the owner’s equity will be financed with the urexpended 
balances transferred to the revolving fund under the provisions of 
the authorizing law. 

_-Mr. Rivey. That is the thing that disturbs me. Here we have the 
biggest peacetime budget in all history, and instead of using these 
funds for priority operational facilities, you propose to transfer them 
into picking up housing that is already in existence. 

r. Gartock. The moneys we will transfer will be balances from 
expired appropriations which are no longer available for obligation 
and have not been transferred to the sur plus fund of the Treasury. 

Mr. Ritey. You said it had expired. Did I not understand you to 
say it was any money you had left over? 

Mr. Garvock. We propose to transfer funds only from appropria- 
tions no longer available for obligation. 

Mr. Rinrey. How about the continuing ones, where you have a little 
money left over? 

Mr. Gartock. Continuing appropriations are still available for 
obligation by the military ‘departments in the accomplishment of 
current programs. Therefore we do not intend to transfer any funds 
from these appropriations. 

Mr. Ritry. I misunderstood. I understood you were going to get 
the money to acquire the equity of these people in the Wherry housing 
from some source. Where do you propose to get it? 

Mr. Gartock. The annual appropriations in all three Departments 
normally have a small percentage unobligated at the end of the year. 
These amounts will be transferred to the DOD revolving fund and be 
used to acquire the owner’s equity and other initial costs involved in 
the Wherry housing acquisition program. 

Mr. Rirry. I understand, but it takes a lot of money to do that. 

Mr. Gartock. Well, not so much. It is a small part of the total 
cost. Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, requires that we acquire Wherry 
housing located at or near military installations where the construction 
of housing under the armed services housing mortgage insurance pro- 
gram has been approved by the Secretary of Defense. This mand: atory 
acquisition currently involves approximately 22 Wherry housing proj- 
ects within the Air Force. In addition, the same public law authorizes 
the acquisition of other Wherry housing projects when deemed to be 
in the best interest of the Government. The Air Force is giving 
priority to those acquisitions made mandatory by law. 

Mr. Rirry. That is the point I am raising. Is this a proper time 
in view of this vast demand being made on the Federal Treasury to 
go into something that is not absolutely necessary? It seems to me 
that that situation could be worked out otherwise. If the Govern- 
ment wants to lease the whole property and handle it, it could do 
that. I agree with you it is better. if you are able to control your 
housing situation yourselves, but I just do not think this is the time 
to be putting any money into anything that is not absolutely neces- 
sary and I do not believe it is nec — to put it into equities where 
housing is already in existence. I think we ought to give attention 
to getting housing where it is not in existence. 
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Mr. Gartock. The same source of funds is not available for addi- 
tional houses by law at the moment. 

Mr. Rirey. I still think we ought to do without it and try to hold 
this budget down for the absolute necessities. 

Mr. Gartock. There are two groups of projects under this. One 
is the projects that are located at bases where Capehart housing is 
approved or programed, and the acquisition of the Wherry housing 
ismandatory under the law. 

Mr. Ritey. Why? 

Mr. Gartock. I am not familiar with all the reasoning behind this 
provision of the law. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. I might say to the gentleman the answer was mani- 
fested by the Congress at the time the act was passed on the premise 
they did not want the Government in competition with private busi- 
ness invested and established in the Wherry Act. There was quite 
an issue involved in that potentiality and the Congress either in its 
wisdom or otherwise placed in the law some language to the effect 
that if they were going to put Capehart housing in they could not do 
it in a competitive factor against the already established Wherry 
housing. 

Mr. Ritey. I understand that, but I know at least one base where 
they put the additional Wherry housing in under the same manage- 
ment and it is working very nicely and the Government did not have 
to put up the money. I still think you ought to use some discretion 
as to where you put the additional housing. 

Mr. Doveuas. There is not any, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. There is not any what ? 

Mr. Doveias. There is not any discretion. 

Mr. Ritry. Then we passed the wrong legislation. Somebody sug- 
gested it, Iam sure. 

Mr. Doveras. I am not sure whether the Defense Department did 
or did not, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritry. Yes, I would be glad to. 

Mr. Manon. Where we buy Wherry housing, how do we get the 
money from the standpoint of your military budget? Where is it 
budgeted ? 

Mr. Gartock. The funds to be transferred to the DOD revolving 
fund will come from the balances of appropriations passed by the 
Congress in previous years that are no longer available for obligation, 
yet have not been lapsed to the surplus fund of the Treasury. This 
is as authorized by Public Law 1020, 84th Congress. The Air Force 
has not as yet actually transferred a dime, nor have we acquired the 
first Wherry housing project. 

Mr. Manon. Authorized the transfer of money from where to 
where ? 

Mr. Gartock. From the expired appropriations into the Depart- 
ment of Defense revolving fund. For example, our Air National 
Guard appropriation for fiscal year 1955 expired for obligational 
purposes on June 30, 1955. From that date until June 30 of this 
year, that appropriation remains available for expenditure purposes. 
at us assume that the records of this appropriation currently reflect 
a balance of $2 million which will not be required in the liquidation 
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of the obligations recorded therein. In accordance with the provisions 
of Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, we are authorized to transfer this 
amount, together with any amounts so available in other like expired 
appropriations into the Department of Defense revolving fund as a 
part of the initial capitalization for the Wherry housing acquisition 
program, As the Department of Defense approves the acquisition 
of each Wherry housing project, necessary funds for the initial costs 
of the acquisition will be made available to the interested military 
department. The Wherry housing projects at locations where Cape- 
hart housing is to be built will be the first. to be acquired. And we do 
have a requirement to buy some others. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield there ? 

Mr. Ritry. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. When you say “expired appropriations,” do you mean, 
for example, under the military pay account, and so forth ? 

Mr. Dovatas. One-year funds which are no longer available for 
obligation. 

Mr. Forv. Any 1-year fund that expires June 30, what you have 
left is automatically transferred to this fund ? 

Mr. Gartock. No. These funds have expired last June 30, or prior 
to that time. Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Defense, with the approval of the President, to transfer such 
amounts from the unexpended balances within these appropriations 
as determined by the Secretary to be necessary to provide adequate 
eee for the revolving fund. 

{r. Forp. How far back do you go? 

Mr. Gartock. An annual appropriation lapses after 3 years. There- 
fore, the annual appropriations for fiscal year 1955 are the oldest 
available for this transfer. I have not discussed this too fully, but 
if this committee has any apprehension that it is not going to be 
completely advised, I am sure that the Department of Defense will 
keep you fully informed so you will know where these appropriations 
are going. To you, they are just as important as new money, since 
the Wherry housing acquisition program will result in cash being 
paid out by the Treasury. 

Mr. Forp, Otherwise we have the impression when we look back 
that in a certain account you used all of the money for the purpose 
for which we thought we made it available. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. You will find when you come to ex- 
amine the request for appropriations this year, at least, in the Air 
Force—and I think in the other two departments—that we have 
included requirements for the operation and maintenance of those 
Wherry housing projects which the Air Force will have responsibility 
for during fiscal year 1958. The Department of Defense revolving 
fund will finance only the acquisition and improvement of the Wherry 
housing projects. Once acquired, the projects must be supported from 
the current appropriations. Therefore, the committee will find that 
all three military departments will have substantially more public 
quarters to operate and maintain out of direct appropriations than 
heretofore. 

Mr. Mirtrr. Then you can use a 1-year fund actually for 3 years? 
Is that it? 
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Mr. Gariock. I would like to supply a-statement for the record 
on that. 
(Statement on this subject is as follows:) 


Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, requires that the Department of Defense 
acquire Wherry housing projects at locations where housing is to be built under 
the provisions of the armed services housing mortgage program (title IV, Public 
Law 345, 84th Cong.). The same law authorizes the acquisition of Wherry 
housing projects at other locations. To provide a means for paying for this 
housing, a revolving fund was created within the Department of Defense. To 
provide capital for this fund, the law authorized the appropriation of a sum not 
to exceed $50 million, and further authorized the Secretary of Defense, with 
the approval of the President, to transfer from unexpended balances of any 
appropriations of the military departments not carried to the surplus fund of 
the Treasury such sums as he determined to be necessary to provide adequate 
capital for the revolving fund. In addition to these amounts, amounts equal 
to the quarters allowance withheld from the pay of the military occupants and 
other rental revenue realized are to be deposited in the revolving fund. 

Although the authorizing law permits the transfer of unexpended balances 
from any of the appropriations of the military departments, the Air Force 
plans to effect such transfers to the Department of Defense revolving fund only 
from expired appropriations. To date, no transfers to the revolving fund have 
been made by the Air Force. 

It is the intention of the Air Force to acquire, under the provisions of the 
Housing Act of 1956, all Wherry housing projects serving its installations, unless 
circumstances surrounding an individual project obviously indicate that to do so 
will not be in the best interests of the Government. The Air Force is currently 
negotiating for the acquisition of its first Wherry housing projects. 

Mr. Rey. The thing which disturbs me, as I said at the ae 
is the tremendously high budget we have now. I think with a little 
negotiation and a few contractual arrangements you can take some of 


these projects over on a long-term lease and handle them. 


MAINTENANCE OF WHERRY HOUSING 


Now you have brought up another question, which is the question 
of maintenance. That could run into a lot of money, especially where 
these housing projects were not built too well to start with. There 
are a lot of things that enter into the problem. I am not going to 
name the base, but I saw some places which I thought were pretty 
bad. If the Government takes them over, it is going to have to prac- 
tically rebuild them. If the present operator is not going to main- 
tain them properly and give them to you at reasonable rates, then 
I do not see why we should have so much concern about putting 
Capehart housing on the same base and competing. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Ritey. I will. 

Mr. Suepparp. As I understand the process, if after entering into 
negotiations hypothetically with X, a Wherry operator, you find that 
there is a disagreement on the evaluation by and between the procure- 
ment officers and the owner, then you exercise or have the option to 
exercise condemnation proceedings to establish by court procedure the 
actual money involved; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is an aspect involved. 

Mr. Rizr. That is a safety factor. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is right. 

Mr. Rirey. Otherwise I am afraid the price on some of these things 
would be rather prohibitive. But I still do not think now is the 

88601—57—pt. 1-62 
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time to buy them if there is any way to avoid it, because we need 
that money for other purposes. 


OVERSEAS HOUSING 


Passing on from that to the housing problem overseas, how are you 
getting along with the housing, for instance, at Toul Rosiere and 
Evreux and other places like them ? 

Secretary Quar.es. I am not able to answer place by place, but we 
expect to complete about one-half of the overseas family housing 
required for our top four grade airmen and officers by the end of next 
year. This will be in minor part by the use of appropriated funds, 
by the use of counterpart funds and other methods available for 
building overseas housing such as by contracting with housing oper- 
ators over there on a guaranteed rental basis. 

Mr. Riey. Are most of them on a guaranteed rental ? 

Secretary Quartes. Yes. 

Mr. Rey. For how long? 

Secretary Quartes. Five to seven years is the minimum amount we 
can get the people to build for and rent to us. 

Mr. Rirey. I recall that you had considerable difficulty on those 
bases that were away from the large centers. I mentioned Evreux, 
because I believe that is one of them. 

Mr. Garwock. Mr. Riley, I was over there last summer. I did not 
go to that base, but I went to Dreux. 

Mr Ritey. That is in the same territory 

Mr. Gartock. I visited the base when the rental housing was under 
construction. The way they had solved the problem there was to build, 
I believe, three separate units. The size of the unit was in conformity 
with the size of the community it was attached to. While they were 
separated from each other quite a ways, they were all about the same 
distance from the base. While it was not a 100 percent satisfactory 
situation, it was going to be a vast improvement over the previous 
situation, where it was a case of trailers or local French housing. 

Mr. Ritey. Stables. 

Mr. Gartock. That housing they should be living in by this time. 

Mr. Ritey. I am glad to know that. 


DESIGN OF AIRMEN’S BARRACKS 


I ran into a situation in regard to your airmen’s barracks | under- 
stand somebody issued a directive that these barracks from now on 
had to be built with squadron rooms and they were eliminating the 
rooms where you have 2 or 3 airmen in a room, Can you tell me any- 
thing about that? 

Secretary Quartes. There was such a directive. That has now 
been modified and we have the latitude to build the other design under 
circumstances where the other design does not add appreciably to 
the total expense of the barracks area. So we have, I think, met the 
point you are now speaking of in the last year. 

Mr. Ritey. The thing which concerns me, Mr. Secretary, is that 
I have been pretty well “sold on the point that you need smaller bed- 
rooms or living quarters for your airmen, compared to those you need 
for the Army, “because you might have a whole squadron in the Army 
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there at one time, but you have just 2 or 3 in the crew, or maybe a half 
dozen. 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 

Mr. Rey. And those people go in and ‘out: and have to have some 
place where they can get rest or they are not going to be able to:per- 
form at maximum efficiency. 

Secretary QUARLEs. That is exactly right and that is exactly why 
we got the modification approved. 

Mr. River. The present directives are satisfactory to the Air Force, 
are they ? 

Secret: ary Quartes. I would say they are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. Would you agree with that, General Twining? 

General Twintna. I think they are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. I am very much concerned about that. I think you 
have to be very alert and in possession of all your faculties when you 
handle one of these highly complicated machines we are purchasing 
today. 

General Twinrtnc. I am sure we are building, in every case, the 
dormitory type rather than the big open bay type. That is the type 
we want. 

Mr. Rirey. Somewhere along the line I was told there had been a 
directive issued stating you could not build those any more. That was 
some time within the last 6 months, and said you could not build like 
you think they ought to be built and like I ‘think they ought to be 
built. 

General Twrnino. We are still building the dormitory type. 

Secretary Quar.es. A directive of that kind came out I would say 
a year ago. This was finally straightened out, if my memory serves 
me correctly, last fall. 

Mr. Rizey. That is fine. 

General Twrnina. I think the only thing that remains is the ques- 
tion of where the plumbing goes; whether you have separate bathroom 
facilities or not. 

Mr. Rirey. Whether you have a connecting bath or a hall bath? 

General Twrn1Nc. That is the only question. There is no longer ¢ 
question on the arrangement of sleeping quarters, which is most 
Important. 

Mr. Ritey. That is the important thing, as you say. 

With regard to overseas housing, I understand you lease those quar- 
ters and have absolute control over them; is that right? You do not 
have any local management involved in the overseas housing, do you? 

Secretary QuarLes. We do in the guaranteed rental housing. 

Mr. Garnock. On the guaranteed ‘rental the man who had the or- 
ganization and builds them continues to manage them. Although we 
have the authority to rent the whole thing and take it over, we have 
explored it at length and found it does not appear to be to our ad- 
vantage. The authority to do it leaves us in a good bargaining posi- 
tion with the owner, but so far we have not found it necessary. 

Mr. Ritey. You think the local mangement is the most desirable 
course at this time ? 

Mr. Gartock. We do not want to get into the maintenance problem 
if there is any way we can avoid it. 

Mr. Rivey. That is a good answer. I am glad to hear that. 
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I think that is all for the present, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Mr. Secretary, I think the statement you have 
made and the statement which General Twining has made have both 
been very fine and very helpful to the committee. 

I weeks like to pull together a few facts and figures perhaps by way 
of summary. 

INCREASE IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


I have before me the so-called budget highlights furnished by the 
Department of Defense. With reference to military personnel table 
5 shows a figure of 925,000 as of the end of fiscal 1958, which com- 
pares with a figure of 920,700 as of the end of fiscal 1957 and 909,958 
as of the end of fiscal 1956. Are those figures correct:? 

Secretary Quaries. Those I am sure are the correct military person- 
nel figures. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. So that while you are planning a reduction as 
compared with the planned end strength for fiscal 1958, you are 
actually going to have an increase of about 5,000 men as compared 
with the Secs you will have on board as of the end of fiscal 1957. 

Secretary QuaArtes. In military personnel, that is correct. 


COMBAT RATIO 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. With regard to that 925,000 figure, what is the 
combat ratio ? 

Secretary Quartes. I have that here, but it will take a minute for 
me to put my hands on it. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Suppose you furnish it for the record. 

Secretary Quar.es. I believe I can give it to you now, sir. 

At the end of fiscal 1956 our combat ratio was 60.2 percent operat- 
ing against 39.8 percent for support, training, and transients. At the 
end of fiscal 1957 the operating ratio will go up to 65 percent. At the 
end of fiscal year 1958 we estimate the percent of military personnel 
in the operational category will be 66.1 percent. That is as far as I 
have it. 

RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiceteswortH. Looking at table 6 in the budget highlights 
under “Reserve personnel” it appears that the National Guard is to go 
from 68,600 as of the end of fiscal 1957 to 72,900 by the end of fiscal 
1958, and that the Air Force Reserve is to go from 66,885 to 79,710 
in the same period, giving a total of 152,610 as compared with 135,485 
as of the end of this fiscal year and 117,745 as of the end of fiscal 1956. 
Are those figures correct ? 

Secretary Quartes. Those are our current figures; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. So that both National Guard and Reserve are 
continuing to increase in number steadily. 

Secretary Quartes. That is right, Mr. Wigglesworth. This refers 
to the pay status in the case of the Reserves. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Yes; those in drill-pay status? 

Secretary Quarzes. It does not include the Inactive Reserves. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. When you revise your remarks, would you in- 
clude comparative figures at this point in the record for the Inactive 
Reserve ¢ 
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Secretary Quarxes. I would be delighted to; yes, sir. I do not have 
those. — ae 
(The information is as follows:) 

The term “Inactive Reserve,” as used in this instance includes those individ- 
uals, not on extended active duty, who have Air Force Reserve status by virtue 
of legal military obligation, or voluntary reasons when qualified, but who are 
not assigned to pay status or as members of the Retired Reserve. We anticipate 
strengths in this category to approximate 339,000 at end of fiscal year 1957 and 
388,000 at end of fiscal year 1958, of which approximately 225,000 at end of 
fiscal year 1957, and 275,000 at end of fiscal year 1958 are expected to have a 
legal military obligation. 

The 66,885 and 79,710 strengths at end of fiscal year 1957 and of fiscal year 
1958, respectively, reflected in table 6 of the budget highlights represent only 
those reservists in paid drill status. In addition, we expect to have 4,715 
reservists at end of fiscal year 1957 and 2,500 reservists at end of fiscal year 
1958 in “2 weeks paid active duty for training (annually)” status with an 
additional 1,785 nonprior service enlisted personnel in “6 months paid active duty 
for training” status at end of fiscal year 1957 and of fiscal year 1958 who are 
not included in any of the above strengths. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF WINGS 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. With respect to planes, you have told us you 
are going to 128 wings by the end of fiscal year 1958 as compared with 
137 wings as of the end of fiscal year 1957. That compares with about 
98 wings as of January 1, 1953, I think, and with about 48 wings at 
the time of the outbreak of the Korean war. Are those figures cor- 
rect? If they are not, will you please correct them when you revise 
your remarks? 

Secretary Quarters. They are substantially correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. You have also told us, as I understand it, that 
the 128-wing force will have far greater striking power than the 137 
wings which we originally had in contemplation ; is that right ? 

Secretary QWuarues. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiaeiteswortrn. Also that our retaliatory force will be more 
powerful than a year ago; that our relative position is better than we 
expected a year ago; and that the Air Force can deliver tremendously 
greater firepower on more targets more rapidly than ever before. 


COMPARISON OF AIRCRAFT INVENTORY BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND 
U. 8. S. R. 


Now looking at table 4 of the budget highlights, it appears that we 
will have in the Air Force as of the end of fiscal 1958 an active inven- 
tory of 24,398 planes, of which ———— are operating and — are 
nonoperating. 

Secretary Quarters. That is right. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Is that the whole picture so far as the Air 
Force is concerned? Or are there other planes which could be utilized 
if war came tomorrow ? 

Secretary Quarters. This, of course, does not include the Civil Re- 
serve Fleet that could be brought into our Military Air Transport in 
case of mobilization, but those are, of course, the transports of civilian 
operators. I think it is proper not to count them here, but they would 
become part of the force. That is our so-called CRAF program. 

Mr. WicetrswortH. So if we add that figure of 24,398 to the figure 
which we obtained from the Navy and Marine Corps of 12,570 we 
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would have a total active inventory of about 37,000 planes. Is it fair 
to compare that figure purely from a numerical standpoint with the 
20,000 figure which we have been given insofar as Russia is concerned / 

Secretary Quartes. Ordinarily I think it is fair to say we do not 
include in lining up the Russian figures quite as many things as this 
includes. Our corresponding classified figures for the U.S. S. R. in 
inventory are ————,, I believe, or approximately so. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What is the corresponding Russian figure to 
the ones that we have been talking about? 

Secretary Quarues. In operational units, taking all kinds—jet and 
piston—the United States figure is ———, and the U. 8. S. R. figure 
is — . 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That ———— is an Air Force figure ? 

Secretary Quaries. No. That is the total United States figure in 
operational units. The corresponding United States Air Force figure 
is operational units is ———. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. What is the overall figure for Russia / 

Secretary Quarues. The overall figure is ———— in operational 
units. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. I am asking for the overall figure. 

Secretary Quartes..I am sorry. That is the figure that I men- 
tioned earlier. The inventory figure for the U. S. S. R., overall, 
Is -—---—, 

Mr. Scrivner. We better get together on some figures because that 
is a long way from what I have been told. That is greater than the 
biggest figure we have ever been given, and that includes the satellites 
and all. 

Secretary Quartes. I was not including the satellites. 

General Twintne. I have a figure for the free bloc, ———— and the 
Red bloc, ———— in operational units. 

Mr. Scrivner. That still does not jibe, but is closer. 

General Twrntna. We are in agreement with Admiral Radford’s 
figures. The difference lies in the way the figures are grouped. 

Secretary Quaries. The difference is whether you include training 
aircraft and helicopters and things of that kind; also, airships. Our 
figures check with Admiral Radford’s figures if you go down through 
all the details. But we may be using different summaries of figures 
than he gave. I hoped we would not do that because we meant to 
give you exactly the same figure. May we clarify that situation for 
the record? We will give you a clarification of this because we are 
both using the same intelligence. 

(The information is classified and has been furnished for the use 
of the committee.) 

Mr. Wiaerteswortu. When we talk about relative numbers, as I 
understand it, the picture must be qualified by the fact that at some 
stage in the game you reach a saturation point. In other words, if 
you have enough, you do not need any more. 

Secretary Quartes. Yes; we feel that there is such a point. There 
is a difference of opinion as to where that point is. 
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Mr. WiceteswortH. You told us yesterday that if war came to- 
morrow we have suflicient now to do the job today. 

Secretary Quar.es. We feel we have. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. Looking to the future, is it contemplated that 
there will be a substantial increase in the number of our planes, or is 
it primarily a problem of substituting new and more.-modern aircraft 
for those now on hand that are less efficient ? 

Secretary Quartes. I think it is primarily the latter point, new and 
more modern, with better ability to penetrate and perform the mis- 
sion. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. What is the status of the F-84? 

Secretary Quar.es. The F-84-F is phasing out of production right 
at the present time. Perhaps you meant the production status. 
This will complete the production of the F-84 line. It is in very 
extensive use in our forces and in our allies’ forces. 

Mr. Wieereswortu. Is the F-84 being used for fighter-bomber 
work ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. Primarily, yes. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Has it the necessary requirements for that 
work ? 

Secretary Quar.es. We feel the F-84-F is a fighter aircraft that will 
have.an operational life of a number of years yet. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


EXPENDITURE IN 1958 


Mr. Wice6LeswortH. What is your contemplated expenditure in fiscal 
1958, and how does it compare with expenditure estimated for the 
current fiscal year ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. The expenditure for the fiscal year 1958 is esti- 
mated at $17.6 billion, and the estimated expenditure for this year, at 
least the budget expenditure which we have been able to refine with 
any definiteness, is $16,950 million. 

Mr. Wice.esworrn. That has increased considerably since the esti- 
mate you gave us a year ago, has it not 

Secretary Quares. The estimate for the fiscal year 1957 is higher 
than the estimate we gave you a year ago, partly because we have 
programed and obligated the additional funds that the Congress 
appropriated. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. I thought that you gave this committee a figure 
of $15,485 million. 

General Bocarr. $15,485 million is correct, but that did not include 
construction. With construction our total estimate was $16,535 mil- 
lion, and the estimate for 1957 as reflected in the 1958 budget is $16,950 
million. This amount includes expenditures against supplementals 
for 1957 which are shown in the President’s Budget as proposed for 
later transmission. 

APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. As far as appropriations are concerned, you are 
requesting $16,481 million ? 

General Bocarr. That is correct, sir, exclusive of construction. 
However, that amount includes $10 million for the special fund ac- 
count, “Preparation for Sale or Salvage of Military Property.” 
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Mr. Wiecneswortu. Which compares with a figure of $16,461 mil- 

lion if we include the $900 million appropriated over and above your 
uest last year; is that right ? 

" Rebataary Quartes. I lost that question. Are you using figures 

exclusive of construction, or inclusive ? 

Mr. Wicereswortn. I have been using figures exclusive of construc- 
tion. If they are not correct, please correct them for the record, if you 
will because time is short. 

Secretary Quartes. Yes. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The amount of $16,459,525,000 was appropriated to the Air Force for fiscal 
year 1957 exclusive of military construction and exclusive of an amount of 
$28,100,000 for military personnel, which was applied to fiscal year 1956. This 
is comparable to the $16,481 million requested for fiscal year 1958 also exclusive 
of military construction. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Roughly, you are asking $1 billion more than 
you asked this committee for a year ago, but last year’s request did 
not include the $900-million increase that you received subsequently # 

Secretary Quarues. That is right. 

In new obligational authority, which is, of course, what we are 
ae this committee for, this is roughly $1,200 million more than 
we asked this committee for last year. 

We ultimately received $900 million plus $376 million on the sup- 
plemental, so what we are asking for this year is only $50 million 
or $60 million more than we ultimately received last year in new obli- 
gational authority. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Including the supplemental ? 

Secretary Quartes. Yes. 

Mr. Wicocreswortu. I wish that you would furnish 2 short 
4-column tables, such as I have asked for from the other services 
the first in terms of appropriations to show in column 1 unobligated 


balances as of June 30, 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958; in the second 
column new obligational authority for 1955, 1956, 1957; in the third 
column the total availability for the 3 years; and in the fourth column 
actual obligations. 

The second table should show the same thing in respect to expendi- 
tures. 

Secretary Quartes. Yes. 
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(Information requested is as follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRCE 


Total available for obligation and obligations,' fiscal years 1956-58 


{Millions of dollars} 


Unobligated 


|} balances | New cbliga- |Transfers and! Total avail- | Actualoresti- 
Fiscal year | brought for- | tion author- | reimburse- | able fer obli- | mated obli- 

| ward ity ments gation gations 

| 

| 
ON ee, eee ee 8, 149.9 2 15, 507.2 3 257.4 18, 163.3 
tet wadteninpheeh nk d-pakart eal 5, 789. 2 | 417, 677.5 | 5818.4 | 18, 697. 5 
Gate cancwtekitecienae een 5, 528. 2 6 16, 471, 0 313. 2 18, 138. 5 





{ i 

1 Covers all general Air Force appropriations. 

3 Does not include $255.0 million transferred from other DOD accounts pursuant to authority contained in 
Public Law 219, 84th Cong. This amount is included under the column “Transfers and reimbursements’’ 
in this schedule. 

§ Includes: (1) Reimbursements, $296.5 million, (2) reduction of prior year military assistance program 
reservations, $302.0 million, (3) cash transfers, $174.2 million, and (4) comparative transfers, $88.7 million. 

4 Does not include supplemental appropriation estimates proposed for later transmission. 

§ Includes: (1) Reimbursements, $777.0 million, (2) cash transfers, $2.2 million, and (3) comparative trans- 
fers, $39.2 million. 

* Excludes $1,275.0 million for military construction appropriation to be transmitted later as a supplemental 
appropriation request. 


Nots.—Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Total available for expenditure and expenditures,' fiscal years 1956-58 


[Millions of dollars} 


Unexpended New Total avail- Actual or 


Fiscal year balances obligation Transfers able for estimated 
| brought authority ? | expenditure | net expendi- 
| forward ture 
| 
in ——$ $$ — | —__ ep , iitjylecne 
a ciate at ce ii 18, 783. 9 15, 513. 2 —280.8 34, 016, 2 16, 748. 8 
i petacchbthiddauntivews badelonn | 17, 089. 4 17, 687.5 392.2 34, 869.1 ‘ 16, 950. 0 
SU ehciancs iabith iain dinttecimion che altedcs duit | 17, 879. 1 5 16, 481.0 6 162.0 34, 522. 1 7 17, 600. 0 


1 Covering all Air Force accounts, including general and special appropriations as well as management and 
working capital funds. 

4 New obligation authority in this schedule includes the account *‘ Preparation for sale or salvage of military 
property” which is not included in the schedule “Total available for obligation and obligations.’’ (See 
footnote ' above). These amounts are as follows 


Millions 
Besa dean dpinb a die hk Gn emude eta. ater : -. $6.0 
PE UE ME wdc inclccwckeedlcblieadsdewcmweusswen hehe whidudaa- tae : .. 0 
EE Si iscesccmaesaqeepehaecios ication piace Rite ait h le sane, te 


* Includes $140.0 million restored from ‘‘successor’’ appropriations pursuant to provisions of Public Law 
798, 84th Cong., $50.0 million recission in Air Force stock fund pursuant to Public Law 639, 84th Cong., and 
$2.2 million transfer from emergency fund, DOD. 

4 Includes anticipated expenditures against supplemental appropriations proposed for later transmission. 

5 Does not include $1,275.0 million for military construction appropriation to be transmitted as a supple- 
mental appropriation request. 

§ Consists of $162.0 million for proposed transfers from unobligated balances of other DOD accounts as 
follows: 

Millions 
CO) a OTOP SONG FONG 6 cgi dadh bo 25 pnp st daisies | eb abd ay se4aacte $62. 0 
(2) Air Force industrial fund_.-.-..--.--- nbeonats Pi ncdedeaae a ae 100. 0 

1 Ineludes $128.0 million from military construction appropriation to be included in supplemental appro- 

priation request scheduled for later transmission. 
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Mr. WiGGLEswortH. What is your unobligated balance as of the end 
of fiscal 1958, as you now estimate it? 

Secretary QuaRtes. Do you want construction now? I will give 
it to you both ways. At the end of the fiscal year 1958 we expect to 
have an unobligated balance of $4,174 million exclusive of construc- 
tion, and $290 million in military construction, so a total of $4,464 
million unobligated balance at the end of the fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Wicciesworrtu. Is that as low figure as you think you could get 
along with ? 

Secretary Quartes. It is substantially as low a figure as we think 
we should work to. 

Mr. WiceLeswortuH. $4 billion on a total of $17,700 million looks 
pretty high offhand, but we will go into that later, I assume, in detail, 

Secretary QuarLES. May I just point out to you it is a bit more than 
$1 billion lower than the total unobligated balance with which we 
enter the fiscal year 1958. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCIES 


Mr. WicGLesworTtH. My time is running out, Mr. Secretary. You 
will recall the interest of this committee in the past in matters of 
economy and efficiency, and the information which you have supplied 
in the last year or two as to steps taken during the year in these 
directions. 

Secretary QuARLES. Yes. 

Mr. Wicetesworth. I shall appreciate it if similar information can 
be given to us so that the information previously given will be brought 
up to date giving us a complete overall picture. 

Secretary QuARLES. We will do that. 

Mr. WicGteswortH. That is all at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested will be found on p. 216.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF RADAR 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary and General Twining, we are always 
glad to have you up here. Having heard some of the other testimony, 
1 do not know just exactly what kind of story we are going to get 
from you. 

My first question is of you, General Twining. What kind of radar 
do we have? Is it any good? 

General Twintnc. We have good radar. 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean in your planes. 

General Twrn1tne. We have good radar today in our aircraft and 
we are getting better equipment. We have a new development pro- 
gram going on. 

Mr. Scrivner. How good is it? 

General Tw1ntno. It is good. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I asked the question is because I was-told 
one time by one of your Air Force radar enthusiasts that they could 
be flying the ocean and could pick up a discarded box some ship had 
thrown over, or the periscope of a submarine, and yet we were told 
not too many days ago that if a carrier task force was out in the ocean 
it just could not be picked up by radar. 
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General Twinine@. It can be. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could our radar pick up the Soviet task force ? 

General ‘Twin1ne. It certainly could. 

Mr. Scrivner. And could you tell which was a carrier and which 
was a destroyer ? 

General Twrnrna. I think a good operator could do that. You 
could certainly get an idea of size 2 and all that, speed, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would the United States Air Force consider a Rus- 
sian carrier task force a prime target? That is a general question? 

General Twinrna. I do not think we would initially. It would de- 
pend upon w here it was located. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose that it was coming close to stateside? 

General Twining. We would certainly keep it under observation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you not consider it a prime target ? 

General Twrntno. Yes; if it was within striking distance of this 
country. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you would consider it a prime target, how apt 
would you be to let it get out from under surveillance? 

General Twin1ne. We would try to keep it under surveillance. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could you? 

General Twinine. I think we could; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Night or day? 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even if it goes 35 knots? 

General Twrntne. I think that we could still keep it under sur- 
veillance as long as it was within threatening range of our country. 


BOMBING ACCURACY 


Mr. Scrivner. All right. We have also been told by the Air 
Force that we are developing some accurate bombing. We have been 
spending a lot of money, and the Air Force has told us they do have 
some very, very accurate air-to-surface missiles. Do we? 

General Twining. We have an air-to-surface missile under de- 
velopment now that has performed very well. 

Mr. Scrivner. Pretty accurate? 

General Twintna. It has been accurate. 

Mr. Scrivner. Accurate enough to make a strike on a carrier, a 
Russian carrier, if it ever came close to our shores. 

General Twin1na. It could be used for this in a very short time. 

Mr. Scrivner. How accurate are your bombers without that air- 
to-surface missile? We have been talking about guided missiles. 
Does the Air Force have pretty good bombers ? 

General Twining. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How good? I am talking about the conventional 
bombers now, not the ones that have any secret devices or anything 
else, just the ordinar y bombing. 

General Twrnitnc. We have a proven accuracy in instrument bomb- 
ing. In daylight bombing, that is, visual bombing, we can get even 
more precision. We are ‘training and testing our crews, and their 
accuracy every day in simulated missions. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you dropped an atomic bomb, even if it were not 
guided, what would happen to the carrier ? 

General Twrntne. It would put it out of commission. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Now, all I am assuming is that the Russians are as 
ood as we are. I do not go for this malarkey that they are better, 
but just assuming they are as good as we are, what then would happen? 
General Twrintna. If they attacked carriers, with an air-to-sur- 
face missile, or a nuclear bomb, with a big enough warhead, in suffi- 
cient force they are pretty apt to hit them and destroy them. 


ROLES AND MISSIONS OF THE SERVICES AS TO THE KEY WEST AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I have asked these questions for a particular reason, 
I suggested last week, and the week before, that in view of the vari- 
ous statements and claims that have been made, and will be made be- 
fore this week is out, or the next week is out—and not just a Key West 
conference, they do not turn out so well, and I was responsible for the 
first one, I think—there should appear in this room the top men of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, along with military and 
civilian and atomic experts so that we could sit down and find out 
once and for all where we are going and who is going to do what and 
when. I still believe before we ever appropriate as much as a nickel, 
outside perhaps of pay and allowances, and especially for research and 
development and procurement, that that should be done so that we 
can see where we are going and what we are called upon to do. 

Now, I thought I know pretty well from what I have been told what 
the mission of the Air Force was, and the Strategic Air Command par- 
ticularly. But as we saw presentations here by the Navy of the 
bombing missions they were going to carry out I do not see where you 
are left very much, and I just wonder if they are going to do all of 
that and are capable of doing all of that, and if so, one would wonder 
why we need an Air Force. Well, you would have to have some trans- 
port to carry us around and fly special missions and you have to keep 
in training on flying proficiency, but outside of that guided missiles 
have taken over the fighter-interceptor field and the long-range mis- 
siles have taken over the SAC bombing, and what they don’t get, why, 
the Navy is going to move into within a few hundred miles offshore 
and blast all the rest except for one narrow strip. They figure they 
might have to leave that to the Air Force. 

I am just wondering how much discussion you have had and how 
much definition do we have of the job that each of the services has to 
perform. 

AIR FORCE ADVICE AS TO NAVY CARRIERS 


‘Did anyone ask you in discussing the Navy carrier program whether 
or not you could knock out Russian carriers, and if so, whether the 
Russians could knock out ours ? 

General Twinina. Well, we have had studies on that, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what I asked. Sure, you have had 
studies, but how many questions were you asked about what you could 
or could not do to attack carrier task forces. 

General Twrntna. Well, not toomany. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you are our top Air Force man. I would have 
thought we were all fighting under the same flag. 

General Twrn1na. I have made plenty of statements to that effect. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have your statements been heeded ? 

General Twrninc. They have been listened to. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is still not what I asked. Has your advice 
been heeded ? 

General Twininc. I would say not fully due to difference of 
opinions. 

Mr. Scrivner. In these discussions has your advice been asked? 
You are the top Air Force man. If anyone knows what the Air Force 
can do, you certainly ought to. Was there any discussion with you 
at all of any importance—not just some passing observation—about 
the missions that the Navy was going to undertake and the number 
of carriers they would have to have to undertake those missions? 

General Twrninc. The only roles and missions that I have discussed 
with them are those laid down in the Key West agreement. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have had two Key West conferences. The 
Symington report covers the mission of the Navy pretty well. But 
from the presentations—and maybe I did not understand, but I 
listened to every word because I was very much intrigued—of course, 
their prime mission is the security of the seas. Half of their person- 
nel is in aviation. But to me there should be one place where clearly 
they must stop, for many reasons. There should be a line of demarca- 
tion and the Air Force should carry on from there. Has that ever 
been spelled out in black and white anywhere ? 

General Twintna. It is written in this book right here. To me it 
is clear. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know what book you have. 

General Twinina. I refer to the missions given to the Navy. The 
missions of the Air Force and the Navy are reproduced in condensed 
form in a recent Senate subcommittee report. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the Symington report? 

General Twintnc. Yes, but it contains the Key West missions. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not gotten to that yet, but I am going to ask 
you about it. 

General Twintne. The Navy has air tasks it must perform; for 
instance, it has the responsibility for air superiority over their task 
force whenever that task force is at sea. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

General Twintnca. They also have authority to go in and conduct 
naval operations that are necessary to the Navy mission. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

General Twinrna. I think the Navy witnesses admitted that they 
did not have a strategic striking force to do that job. They can help. 
Sure, they can do some. But the carrier is not adapted to that role, 
and that is where disagreements arise. I do not think there is a 
justification for building carriers to perform the strategic air mission 
assigned to the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree with you emphatically, and that is what I am 
trying to learn. Some place, somewhere, I am quite sure that in our 
plans, we should have information which would lay out pretty well 
and give a pretty minute definition of the strategic targets that we 
are going to take out. And certainly some place there ought to be 
something that says, “All right, these are the targets that the Air Force 
is going to go after.” If the Air Force cannot perform the mission, 
maybe we will have to call in the Navy to help. However, I am as- 
suming that the Air Force can do everything they have told me they 
could do. 
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General Twintne. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In these discussions, have you ever given your ap- 
proval to the assignment of the missions, for instance, of the Navy and 
the carriers ? 

General Twining. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who decides that? 

General Twintnc. Well, they are laid down in the Key West agree- 
ments of roles and missions. 

Mr. Scrivner. The first one was back in 1946 when programs were 
overlapping so much that they went down there supposedly to settle 
roles and missions. That is when the big carriers were first talked 
about. I remember the words of your pr edecessor when in substance 
he said, “I was not asked whether there would be one, I was told that 
there would be one.” 

Now, you mentioned the Symington report awhile ago. By the 
time I got through reading quite a bit of that I began to wonder 
whether we had a very good Air Force or not, or whether we had not 
had a “snow job” pulled on us taking into account all the money that we 
have been spending on the Air Force all these years. You could almost 
interpret some of the comments as saying that you are practically 
impotent. Maybe it does not go that far, but it is cert: ainly not compli- 
mentary to the Air Force, or - the job it is doing. 

Have you read the comments as to the Air Force and how we are 
falling behind according to that report? Yet I understood you and 
the Secretary both to say as of now there was an overestimate and that 
we are in quantity and quality ahead of the Russians; is that correct ? 

General TwininG. In overall quantity,no. Talking about quantity 
and quality in the strategic field, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And in production ? 

General Twininc. Yes; in the strategic field only. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, somebody has to ask the questions and get some 
answers. Did you ever talk to Navy air about what they do and how 
they solve their problems? 

General TwrntNnc. Oh, yes, I talk to them quite frequently. 


AIR FORCE KNOWLEDGE OF NAVY’S AERIAL REFUELING 


Mr. Scrivner. Do they ever tell you about their buddy system of re- 
fueling they have? 

General Twintnc. Yes; I have heard about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is pretty good; is it not? 

General Twrnine. It reduces their available bombing force on the 
carrier in half. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is going to extend the range of the fighter planes, 
and they are going to have some tankers too for the longer range 
planes. Why, sure, you can send up two planes, one carrying y the gaso- 
line and the other carrying a bomb and you can get out so far and the 
gas-carrying plane can dump its load into the one carrying the bomb, 
and it will come back and aw ay the bomber goes. How much does one 
of these new Air Force jet tankers cost ? 

General Twintne. About $3 million. 
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Secretary QuaRLEs. $3 million or $4 million, depending upon how 
much support you count. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you can do refueling so simply and easily, as 
the Navy, why not? 

Secretary Quarters. Even so, they cost less than half as much as a 
B-52. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. We hope that we are going to get the B-52 
down in cost a little. 

Secretary Quartes. We are hoping to get both of them down in 
cost, but I was giving comparable figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I thought maybe I had a hold of something 
here, but you put the damper on that. 


VULNERABILITY OF AIR BASES COMPARED TO CARRIERS 


General Twintne. I would like to bring up another point while we 
are on this subject. The Air Force has been. subjected to a lot of 
criticism for these overseas bases, and there has been a lot of talk 
about the vulnerability of the bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not gotten to that yet. 

General Twinrnc. I just wanted to make a note that even the 
United States Navy, including the carriers, depends a great deal on 
Jand bases for their existence. I just want the committee to realize 
that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we have been told, the public has been 
told, everybody has been told, that after all the carrier is a mobile 
airbase. I have heard that since 1945 at least, maybe before, and we 
were told that here they are today but they are gone tomorrow, and 
traveling at 40 knots you just cannot spot them, or catch them. They 
will lose themselves in the vast ocean—what was the expression 4 

Mr. Manon. Wastes. 

Mr. Scrivner. The vast wastes of the ocean. But when you get out 
in the vast wastes you are going to be a long ways from any land 
target, are you not? But here is the Air Force. today, the least mobile 
unit that there is in our Defense Establishment. In some ways that 
is true because you are tied down to a fixed airbase that is there today; 
it is there tomorrow, and it is going to be there 10 years from now. 
Everybody knows where it is. You cannot hide it. You cannot 
camouflage it. Anyone can get the longitude and latitude of it and 
it is a known fixed position, and therefore it is completely vulnerable, 
but the claim is that the carrier is not. Of course, we know a part 
of that is true. Everybody knows where our : airbases are. You can- 
not put heavy machinery any place in the world without somebody 
knowing it isthere. Asa mater of fact, you can almost feel it rumble 
whether you see it or not. 

Here is your airbase, a tremendous long runway, all of your hangars, 
all of your supplies and everything else there e, and it is fixed. ‘You 
cannot move it. How vulnerable we are? 

General Twrnine. Any target is vulnerable to attack. However, 
a.carrier is not only vulnet ‘able to bombing attack but is susceptible 
to submarine attack as well. This was proven in the last war. I 
think a carrier force is more vulnerable, actually than a land target. 
The land target can stay in operation unless that runway itself is 
knocked out. 
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Mr. Scrivner. General, you have not been keeping up to date, 
I could read you a Navy statement here and it will just show you how 
wrong you are. Your element is the air and not the water. ‘They 
told us in no uncertain words that the carriers were substantially 
invulnerable, from attack by submarines. Secretary Thomas—lI have 
a very great regard for him, a wonderful gentleman and a good 
Secretary of the Navy—of course, he is pro-Navy—listed what an 
enemy submarine force had to do to get to a carrier. The Secretary 
of the Navy made a special presentation. There were some skeptics 
who raised some question about carriers and how invulnerable they 
were. Mr. Thomas tells how vulnerability decreases very rapidly as 
the ship’s speed increases and a ship moving at 35 knots could almost 
operate alone and have little worry about the risk of being hit. He 
is talking about submarines. There you are. Here is everything 
a submarine has to do. It has to find the carrier task force and 
correctly distinguish between false and correct signals. It has to be 
able to penetrate the outer patrol aircraft barrier, it has to penetrate 
the inner screen of patrol aircraft and helicopters and then, if it 
can penetrate the surface screen of destroyers and survive powerful 
weapons and position the submarine in exactly the right place and 
get a shot and get a hit from far enough away not to destroy himself, 

e might be able to do something. 

You being in the Air Force, perhaps I should not ask you. You are 
not qualified on submarines. But when you made that statement it 
made me wonder. 

General Twintnc. I am a good submariner. I spent 2 days on the 
Nautilus. ‘These submarines have a very great potential, both as an 
offensive and defensive weapon. I am a firm supporter of these sub- 
marine developments. This should be off the record. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If you testify before the committee, let us leave it 
on the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I want to do, put it in the table. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Let us do it and we can all have access to it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us do it. Now we are more in a quandary than 
ever because the view of the military is they are susceptible to attack 
by submarine but the Navy says they are not. Let us get back to the 
fixed airbases. What happens in case of attack on an airbase? They 
know where they are. bet us concede they know exactly the spot, 
they know exactly how far they are from every major communication 
center, every city, every river, every ocean, everything else. How 
vulnerable are they and what can they do and what can you, in return, 
do? 

General Twrntnea. Of course, any airbase is vulnerable. We at- 
tacked them during the war; but even after they were attacked the 
enemy was able to resume operations. They patched them up. We 
destroyed the aircraft on the fields. They put more aircraft on. 
Until we got complete air superiority, they kept operating on them. 
Now with the type of bomb we talk about today, you have a somewhat 
different situation. If you want to expend one of these big nuclear 
bombs and if you hit that runway, that base is out for a long, long time. 
But short of that you are not going to put them out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose it does not hit the runway. Then what! 

General Twrntna. If it missed it a mile it would kill a lot of people, 
knock the buildings down, but you still would have a usable runway. 
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You could regroup your airplanes and make use of the concrete land- 
ing strip. Youcan haul in gasoline and resume operations. It would 
be difficult, but in a war of survival we would do a lot of things we 
have not done before. 


POSSIBILITY OF MISSILES REPLACING MANNED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. Now we go to missiles. Right now we have some 
good missiles and some of the progress we have made on some of the 
ethers is much better than even optimists thought a year ago. What 
do you foresee as to the use of missiles as to what extent they are 
going to replace manned aircraft ? 

General een. In talking about the long-range one, the inter- 
continental one or the 1,500-mile one that we have responsibility for, 
I think it will be many years before they replace manned aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. “Many” is relative. 

General Twin1ne. Ten or fifteen years before they actually replace 
the bombing force. They might some day against certain types of 
targets. As an area weapon with big warheads they will be pretty 
effective against some targets. 

Mr. Scrivner. Missiles would lighten the load of the Strategic Air 
Command. 

General Twrn1tnc. They may supplant part of the manned bomber 
force. However, it will be a gradual turnover. Until the missiles 
have proven themselves operationally capable we cannot gamble on 
making a substitution, as Secretary Quarles said. 


DESTRUCTIVE POWER OF BOMBERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us take this. It is no secret, statistics have 

roven that 1 plane today, 1 bomber, can carry as much death and 
eatin on 1 trip as all the bombers in all World War IT. 

General Twintna. I think that is about right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us say if you do not say “one,” say “a handful.” 
Ihave seen that printed many times. 

General Twrntne. You are about right. 

Secretary Quaries. They would have as much blast power but that 
might not be as much destruction. Destructive power is more correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That being true, the question comes up about the 
Air Force. If we can carry that much destruction in one plane, why 
do we need as many bombers as we now have and as we are now pro- 
viding for? What are the other bombers going to do? 

General Twrntne. They are going to insure that the targets that 
must be destroyed—as quickly as possible—are destroyed. 

Mr. Scrivner. How? 

General Twrnrna. We are going to have a difficult time penetrat- 
ing these Russian defenses. 

Mr. Scrivner. Probably. 

General Twrntna. Also you havea great many targets. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know you have a great many targets, but you have 
a lot more bombers than you have targets. 

General Twintna. We should have. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do have; what are the rest of them doing? 
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General Twrnina. We will probably lose some of those on the 
ground before we even start. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have that possibility, although 1 doubt it is a 
probability. 

General Twintnc. We may have to go back to some targets. And 
we may find many targets we never knew about. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume that most of your bombers are going to 
come back, too. 

General Twrnrne. We hope so. 

Mr. ScrtvNer. Otherwise we have wasted a lot of money providing 
for some bases for that very eventuality. They are not all going to 
go out at once, are they / 

General Twining. That is what I would like to have them do. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they are not all going out at once 

General Twintnc. Unless we have a great deal of ddsinas or were 
to initiate the attack ourselves, I do not think we could get them all 
off at once. 

Mr. Scrivner. A physical impossibility. You will have 45 B—52’s 
ina wing. What are they all going to do? They surely are not all 
going to be carrying the A-bomb. I asked for an explanation of this 
some years ago and was told the others would be escort for the 
A-carrier, but that is screwy. What are they going todo? Frankly, 
it has never been explained to my satisfaction ‘atall. 

General Twintnc. The main thing is that we have to get in to these 
targets. That is the job—to get in there. If you send one airplane, 
it is hopeless; if you send 5, it is hopeless; if you send 10, it is hopeless. 
But if you send a thousand, you have a better chance to saturate the 
defenses and get a large proportion of them through. Saturation of 
defenses is the key. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I do not understand. That was a valid 

argument in World War i when you had to saturate by repeated 
sorties. That was the only way you could do it. We are talking 
about a different type of operation. 

General Twin1ncG. We still have to get in there. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know you are not going to send just one. But are 
the others just to be out there as decoys ¢ 

General Twintnc. We plan no decoys. Any bomber that goes out 
will be loaded with a bomb. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Twin1tnc. The bombers will not all be in commission. If 
we can keep ready to go 80 percent of the bombers on a certain day, 
that is exceptionally good. That accounts for a lot of them. Then 
you are going to lose quite a few through attrition. However, the 
real answer is the number of bombers we can send over there on the 
initial strike. We know from past experience that the first time is 
always the easiest time to get in. Each time you repeat it gets 
tougher. The more you can get in on the initial strike, the better 
your chances are to confuse the enemy, to mix up his defenses, and 
insure success. That is where the payoff is. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sometime before the hearing is over I want some- 
body just to sit down with maps and figures and let us see just 
exactly where we are. 

General Twrntna. I would like to show it to you. 
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DEFENSE BUDGETS 


Mr. Scrivner. We ought to know it. I have a lot of faith in all 
the military. I get a little disgusted once in a while and they pro- 
voke me, but then somebody comes along and does something so 
good you cannot say enough good about them. Actually, as I see 
it, the economic impact of this budget, when we talk about it next 
year being $2 billion or $3 billion bigger, we have a job here that is 
pretty worrisome. If this Nation goes flooey in a whirlwind of infla- 
tion, you are not going to have enough money to buy any bombers 
at all without breaking the entire country, living just about like you 
do in Russia, where you say this is going into military production, 
and the rest of you will have to pick up stuff where you can get it, 
These are not questions I like to a But this is the only way I know 
to get the story before us. 

I first have 2 or 3 questions to Secretary Quarles. As I pointed out, 
on page 3 you have done a very good job of presenting the advances 
that have been made in the Air Force in modernizing, getting bigger, 
better, faster planes, getting better, more reliable missiles, getting 
better everything, better warning systems, better supply; but as I 
mentioned a while ago, all these things are good and it gives you a 
much more powerful Air Force but the taxpayer never gets the benefit. 
How powerful do you conceive the Air Force has to be before we can 
start taking advantage of some of these advances ? 

Secretary Quaries. Well, I think we have taken advantage of every 
single one of them straight through. 

Mr. Scrivner: The taxpayer is getting belted heavier every year. 

Secretary Quar.es. I do not feel sorry for him. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do. 

Secretary Quarues. I am one of them and am glad to pay my share 
of the taxes. I do not mean to say I am a very big one but what I 
pay I pay gladly because I think this is the difference between the 
kind of life we inherited and the kind of life we do not. want to leave 
for our children and grandchildren and I think we have to do it, 
We keep getting better. How good do we have to be and when do we 
stop? Ido not have any answer to that. As far as I am concerned 
I want us to stay as good as we have to be to stop the Russians from 
coming over here with bombers carrying atomic bombs. I do not 
think we are any too, good for that purpose and I do not think we 
are spending any too much money for that purpose. As far as I 
can determine we are spending it as wisely as I, at least, can find 
how to spend it to accomplish that purpose. 


REDUCTION OF UNITED KINGDOM AIR-FIGHTER FORCE FOR MISSILES 


Mr. Scrivner. It is hard to explain and understand. Here we are 
in spite of the fact planes are fast and can travel farther than before 
we are still a considerable distance from a potential enemy. They 
will have their hands full getting to us. Here are other countries 
under the gun. Macmillan, of England, says “insurance is a good 
thing, but overinsurance is debilitating,” saying in effect, “We have 
spent all we can on national defense and we are going to cut down.” 
They are even going to cut out practically all their fighter force. Yet 
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we are maintaining a terrific fighter force; a big one. Somewhere, 
some place it just seems contradictory that if a nation that is under 
the gun and realizes they are being hard pinched on dough—they 
do not owe as much as we, either per capita or in toto—if they can 
say we are going to practically wipe out our force of fighters, that 
we in the United States, several thousand miles farther away, have 
to maintain still bigger and better fighter forces. 

Secretary Quartes. May I comment on that. I should not be 
trying to speak for Mr. Macmillan. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do not, then, Mr. Secretary. Let me make this 
observation. I will say this as my observation. There is one little 
gimmick there, namely that they are going to ask Uncle Sam for $84 
million. We do not have anyone that we can ask anything from. 
We are always on the giving end. We are going to give them some 
of our missiles. 

Secretary Quar.es. If you do not mind I would like to comment 
on that specific thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Secretary Quartes. They are talking about emphasizing defensive 
missiles rather than interceptor aircraft. They have two important 
reasons for doing that. Their geography in relation to attacking 
bombers and the length of warning they can reasonably hope to have 
against attacking bombers is such that they must have a very quick 
reaction time. They have come to the conclusion that surface-to-air 
missiles will be a better solution of their problem than manned inter- 
ceptors but I do not think we should interpret that as meaning that 
they are getting out of the manned interceptor business. They are 
merely looking for a better way under their circumstances to do that 
job. 

Mr. Scrivner. But if missile interceptors are so good for England 
with a short warning wouldn’t they be that much better for us with 
a longer warning. 

Secretary Quartes. I do not think that follows. I think surface- 
to air interceptors do have a place in our picture and we are deploy- 
ing them at very substantial expense as you know, but we have a much 
better chance to get manned interceptors up and carry the battle 
beyond our boundaries than the British do. In this day and age when 
bombers are carrying very high-yield weapons it is much to our ad- 
vantage to destroy the bomber before it gets to us. 


RATE OF EXCHANGE IN FRANCE FOR RENTAL PAYMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I will agree with that premise. 

To get to something entirely different, you talked about housing. 
You have it in here and we are talking about housing overseas. We 
are renting stuff in France. Why is it not possible for the military 
or, if necessary, the State Department to give our military a more 
realistic rate of exchange in France instead of having to pay in dol- 
lars for rentals? The French landlord takes that in and he ex- 
changes it for about 420 francs on the dollar but our military must 
exchange it for only 350. In other words, we are making our mili- 
tary just pay that much of an excessive price. After all these years, 
France ought to be settled down. Why can we not go ahead and 
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Americans, military or civilian, have a rate of exchange that the 
Frenchman has ? 

Secretary Quartes. That is a complicated question tied up with a 
lot of other things. 

Mr. Scrivner. Supply that for the record. 

Secretary Quar.es. All right. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Republic of France is and has been for several years designated a mili- 
tary payment certificate country, with the concurrence of the French Govern- 
ment. As such, Air Force personnel receive their pay and allowances in these 
certificates, and are prohibited from possessing United States dollars or utilizing 
such dollars while in that country. Air Force personnel exchange their military 
payment certificates into French frances at finance offices and other authorized 
exchange points at the official rate of exchange of 350 francs to the dollar, and 
such francs are utilized for payment of their bills in the local economy, including 
rent. Consequently, rent paid by individuals is made to French landlords in 
francs, and not in dollars, 

The Department of the Air Force does not lease any housing property in 
France for which payment is made to French landlords in dollars. 

The 1946 agreement between the Republic of France and the United States 
Government provides that all franes required by the United States Armed 
Forces in France will be purchased from French authorities. Under this agree- 
ment the Republic of France guarantees the United States Government against 
loss in case of an official devaluation of the franc for those francs in the official 
accounts of the United States Armed Forces at the time of devaluation, provided 
such francs were purchased from French authorities. Consequently, the 
United States Armed Forces are not in a position to utilize the French frane 
open market rate inasmuch as the French authorities utilize only the official 
exchange rate in the sale of their francs. 


SUPPLY CORPS OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now back to one comment General Twining made 
about the number of planes that would be out of commission. A lot 
of the effectiveness of your plans depends pretty much on your supply 
operations; does it not ? 

General Twrntne. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is it not possible, then, for the Air Force to 
set up a separate branch of the service in supply pretty much as the 
Navy so that you have men who are specially trained in that instead 
of taking men who are trained as fliers and putting them in supply 
which they despise? They do not like it, and yet you have some from 

our various schools and perhaps you have some from the Academy 
itself who, during the course of time they are in the Academy, their 
vision goes bad but you want to keep them. Why does the Air Force 
not set up a branch of supply ? 

General Twinrne. I think we do have that in a way but it is not 
like the Navy system. I think our system of supply is better for us 
than the Navy system—our Air Materiel Command. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about your men operating your supply 
activities. 

General Twintna. On the base level ? 

Mr. Scrivner. They are nonrated. 

General Twinrne. You mean at the base level ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Base or squadron, whatever. Then give them an 
opportunity if they are doing a good job to get in on promotion. I 
know you have had a lot of them. I have talked to them who liked 
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it but they feel they are stymied. About the time it looked like they 
were going to get an opportunity to step up and take control some 
flying officer is “transferred in who pushes him to one side and the 
flying officer does not like supply. He despises every minute he is 
there. 

General Twining. Some of our nonrated officers in supply have a 
very fine chance for promotion. Some command depots in the Air 
Materiel Command itself; many of the nonrated officers are in top 
jobs in the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the younger officers on the bases 
particularly. I have talked to some of them. They are as enthused 
about that work as the flier because they say if we do not get the sup- 
plies here that plane cannot get in the air. 

General Tw1ntNc. That condition is improving. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can we improve it more? 

General Twining. I think we can. I think General Rawlings has 
done a lot on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary and General Twining, I-would’like, 
in view of some of the comments made in this Senate report, I would 
like to have for the record a full and complete ae now as to the 
situation as it relates to what. we have, what our rate of production 
is, as much as you can put on the record, quality, qunntey, the whole 
story. You have been, and will be, asked questions about the report. 
Perhaps some have been, or will be, omitted. This broad request 
will provide an opportunity to set out any fact you desire relating to 
that report. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. We are going to have a presentation on transports 
so I am not going into that now. 


OFFENSIVE VERSUS DEFENSIVE ATOMIC ATR ATTACK 


Page 18. I assume, General, that you carefully thought out what 
you were going to say but if you did, I cannot agree for the life of me 
in what has been toid today and heretofore about the Russians and 
you say that the one thing, big unknown, is their ability to strike 
first. ‘Anyone reading that would assume that they had thi at ability 
to strike first and we did not. Would it be the “ability” 

General Twrntnc. We certainly have the ability to athe first if 
the country wants to. We figured that they might and we will not. 
That is what I meant to say. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not think that perhaps ought to be modified ! 
It leaves the wrong impression. 

General Twrninc. There could be distinct advantages in this kind 
of operation—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Not that they have the ability but there is the greater 
probability because we have been talking all the time about retaliation. 
T do not like it so well. I think the philosophy of the Department of 
Defense is passive rather than active and everybody knows whether 
on a football team, basketball, or military that a good offense is better 
than adefense. The same thing is true in chess and checkers. If you 
get the first move in there—you do not make the policy or the philos- 
ophy but I have always felt we took the wrong approach and we 
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ought to say emphatically that if the situation looks to us as though 
it required our hitting first, we hit first with all we have got. We 
have the ability to do it. 

Secretary Quarters. May I have the privilege of commenting on 
that? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Secretary QuARLES. That was a good philosophy up to 10 years ago. 
I think it is outmoded tod: ay, and I want to tell you why. 

Mr. Scrivner. The strong offense / 

Secretary Quartes. No. Our defense is still today, primarily, the 
strong retaliatory force. As soon as you adopt the philosophy that 
the best way to cure all of this is to hit the other fellow first in this 
air atomic situation, you immediately insure that one or the other 
of us is going to strike. In other words, you immediately assure there 
will be an air atomic war. 

Our whole policy, in my judgment, should be designed to deter and 
prevent an air atomic war, because an air atomic war can serve no 
person to his advantage, no matter whether he hits first or second. 
So do not imagine for a moment by hitting first we could come out 
of an air atomic war better off than we went into it, because we cannot. 
Do not imagine that he can, by hitting first, come out of an air atomic 
war better off, because he cannot. 

Mr. Scrivner. But does he know that? 

Secretary Quartes. I do not know whether he knows it or not, but 
1 am going to do everything I can to convince him of it. 

Mr. Scrrvner. All right. 

Secretary QuARLES. | believe he does know it, because I believe he 
is behaving now as if he knew it. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Secretary Quar.es. Making the best we can possibly make out of 
this situation is to prevent him from striking, and the best way to do 
that in my judgment is, (1) not to strike first because if we strike 
first he is bound to strike and (2) to have such force that if he does 
strike he will surely come out worse than he went in. I think any 
philosophy that we should strike first under present conditions falls 
down not because we have some kind of morality about the thing but 
for the very simple reason that we cannot improve our conditions by 
striking. We must develop that philosophy and get that point across 
to our people, because any thought that the thing is getting so tough 
we ought to strike would simply bring down the whole house on top 
of us. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all right from our viewpoint, perhaps. I 
am not sure the Russians feel that way. 

Further than that, unless we have been oversold on the capabilities 
we now possess, the impression had always been given to me that if 
we got in and hit first he would not be able to strike back effectively. 

Secretary Quar.ES. There may have been a time when that was 
true. but that time is past. 


CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 


Mr. Scrivner. Now let me come back to General Twining. You 
were discussing the 24 Air Reserve wings. Awhile back we had a 
little conversation and some correspondence back and forth on the 
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CRAF and what was happening to many of your Reserve pilots so 
active and so valuable in your Reserve situation now. Where are we 
getting on that? Are you getting a workable program developed? 

General Twrn1naG. Yes, sir. I think we are making pretty good 
headway. We are far from the ultimate, but we are making good 
headway. ; 

Mr. Scrivner. For the record give a full and complete detailed 
statement of that program. 

General Twinrne. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because you have a lot of men out there who are the 
backbone of the Reserve unit, in my part of the country, and this 
program is taking them out and wrecking the wings. 

(The information is as follows:) 

On July 2, 1956, the Air Force established a policy to screen from paid mobili- 
zation positions in Ready Reserve units those airline personnel who were air- 
crew or key managerial and support personnel. This policy recognized the 
validity of the wartime requirement for the Civil Reserve air fleet and the war 
air service pattern airlift and is in complete conformance with the screening 
provisions of Public Law 305. This screening action would avoid counting this 
eategory of reservists twice as a mobilization potential. Many of the reservists 
affected are doing a fine job in certain Reserve units; however, it seems prefer- 
able to train replacements for these personnel now in peacetime rather than 
be faced with unit vacancies or a shortage of planned essential civilian airlift in 
time of war. There appears to be a sufficient resource of trained individuals to 
replace these personnel and the capability of the wings would only be affected 
temporarily. 

Since many Navy and Army reservists also are employed by the airline in- 
dustry, the Department of Defense considered it advisable to establish a service- 
wide policy on this matter. Pending resolution by the Department of Defense, the 
Air Force suspended further screening action under this policy in November 
1956. 

Mr. Scrivner. Also state at this time what is your program as to 
taking in Air Reserve wings as units and not merely as individual 
replacements. We have had the experience where the men have 
been told they could serve together and go in service together and all 
of that, but when the bell rang, they were scattered to the four winds 
and they never saw each other again. In other words, you were taking 
men in under false premises. 

General Twrntna. That happened at the time of Korea, because we 
had to, but we are in a much better position now. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Air Force plans to use its Reserve forces units during wartime as units. 
We recognize, of course, that today some of these units are understrength and 
correspondingly underequipped. If an emergency should require the Reserve 
forces being ordered to active duty before we can reach acceptable strength and 
equipping, we plan to combine understrength units with other Reserve forces 
units to attain the required posture. 


Mr. Scrivner. You have been very courteous, gentlemen; and 


thank you ever so much for your patience. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford? 


FUNDING FOR WHERRY HOUSING 


Mr. Forp. May I turn to a question Mr. Riley brought up with ref- 
erence to the acquisition of Wherry housing? If you would turn to 
page 19 of the committee print I think it might be beneficial if some 
explanation were given to the $5 million figure under the column of 
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1957 fiscal year and the $88 million figure for the 1958 fiscal year. I 
assume that the $5 million figure is a reappropriation of prior year 
1-year balances which will not be used during fiscal year 1957. I 
understand that. But if you read the print that pertains to the $88 


million you find and I quote: “Unobligated balance transferred from 
Army stock fund.” 


It is not my recollection that Army stock funds or capitalization 
were in the 1-year fund category. 

Mr. Gartock. The answer to that last part of your question is cor- 
rect; is it not? All the discussions in the Air Force have been that 
our funds transferred would ‘be from 1-year funds. Whether or not 
the law is broader than that I am not entirely sure, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any comment, General Moore? 

General Moore. My understanding is that the General Counsel’s 
Office in the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget 
construe the law as permitting this transfer that is proposed here. 

Mr. Forp. I should think the record should show it, because the 
Army stock funds, if my understanding is proper, certainly do not 
fall within the category of 1-year funds. That is capitalization that 
has been made in the first instance or has been generated from stocks 
on hand which have been sold. 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Forp. I think we ought to have a very comprehensive explana- 


tion of that. I note that it quotes the same statutory authority as is 
used for the $5 million fund. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 


Subsection (h) of section 404 of the Housing Amendments of 1955 as amended 
(70 Stat. 1112) provides as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to establish on 
the books of the Treasury Department the revolving fund created pursuant to 
the authority of this section. To provide capital for such fund, there is author- 
ized to be appropriated a sum not to exceed $50 million and the Secretary of 
Defense, with the approval of the President, is authorized to transfer from un- 
expended balances of any appropriation of the military departments not carried 
to the surplus fund of the Treasury such sums as may be determined by the 
Secretary of Defense to be necessary to provide adequate capital for the revolving 
fund.” [Italic supplied.] 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 1958 at page 554 reflects the establish- 
ment of this revolving fund and contains a statement that: 

“A reappropriation of $5 million is estimated in 1957 pursuant to the indefinite 
authority in section 512 of the Housing Act of 1956. A transfer of $88 million 
from unobligated balances of the Army stock fund is proposed for 1958.” 

Since the $5 million to be made available for fiscal year 1957 is to be derived 
from prior-year appropriations which are no longer available for obligation, the 
Bureau of the Budget requires that this amount be shown as a “reappropriation.” 
It is understood that this amount is to be derived from the appropriation of the 
Army, ‘Maintenance and operations, 1955.” 

However, the amount of $88 million to be made available for 1958 is to be 
transferred from the Army stock fund and since balances in this fund are avail- 
able for obligation on a “no year” basis, such a transfer is not considered to be 
a reappropriation. 

It is the opinion of the Office of General Counsel, Department of Defense, 
concurred in by the Comptroller counsel of the military departments and by 
counsel of the Bureau of the Budget, that such actions are contemplated and 
authorized by the provisions of subsection (h) quoted above, without addi- 
tional congressional action. 


tetera tk ee ease as ee 
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PRIVATELY FINANCED HOUSING 


Mr. Forp. Mr, Riley has suggested in further reference to this hous- 
ing problem the possibility of using in and around your airbases pri- 

vatity financed housing of a lesser scale than either ‘Wherry or Cape- 
hart. Perhaps it would be outside of the base, using FHA or con- 
ventional financing. Has that been explored ? 

Secretary Quarters. I would say it has been explored but I do not 
think we have found any useful approach of that kind. Our problem 
is to produce housing that we could assign to our personnel as quarters, 
If such housing existed, our personnel ‘could rent them themselves. 

You perhaps have suggested the possibility that they may rent for 
more money than our personnel should be required to pay, but we 
would have no authority in that event to rent them and pay the dif- 
ference. I may not understand you, but I do not see a possibility there, 
Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. What about this possibility: As I recall, Congress, a year 
or two ago in effect by law, provided a GI housing bill for men still 
on active duty. I know so far as the Army is concerned primarily 
as a result of their Operation Gyroscope officer and enlisted personnel 
have taken advantage of that program. At their home bases they 
have gone ahead and financed homes through this legislation. Is any 
use being made of that legislation by the Air Force, so far as you 
are aware ? 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Ford, there has been some use, but because it 
is largely a matter of individuals I do not believe we have any records 
which would show how many loans of that kind there are. I will 


ask our housing people what information they have and put the 
information in the record, if that is satisfactory. 
(The information is as follows :) 


At the present time, 7,264 Air Force personnel have been certified for eligi- 
bility for purchasing homes under Public Law 560, 83d Congress, of which 
73 percent are officers and 27 percent airmen. Out of the 7,264 certifications, 
612 have been discontinued. These guaranteed loans are increasing at the rate 
of 403 per month, 

Mr. Gartock. The only other thing we have had is title IX. Some 
of those projects have never proved satisfactory. 

Mr. Forp. What is title TX ? 

Mr. Gartock. It is a low-cost housing title of the bill, as T under- 
stand it, but the complication of assured markets that FHA has to 
have never seems to work out right. 


EFFECT OF GERMAN MILITARY PURCHASES ON AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Foro. It is my understanding that the West German Govern- 
ment contemplates buying, in United States dollars, something around 
$800 million or $900 million worth of equipment from the United 
States, about $200 million worth through the Army, and the remainder 
through the Air Force. Is that about correct ? 

Secretary Quartes. I do not have that overall figure, but T am 
sure it comes well up to that order of magnitude. I guess that is 
right. All of our types of equipment would be through the Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. How do you handle that in your accounts, and what effect 
does that have on your own procurement ? 
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Secretary Quartes. This is all handled through the mutual-assist- 
ance program accounts. When we talk about accounts we had better 
get Mr. Garlock to answer. 

Mr. Gartock. Actually, if they buy them through mutual assist- 
ance the money will be made available to us for the necessary obliga- 
tion. Payments will flow through and will be accounted for as other 
funds. 

Mr. Forp. It is not quite like the ordinary mutual assistance, be- 
cause West Germany, as I understand it, expects to pay for the 
procurement. 

Mr. Garrocr. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Will it be handled through the mutual-assistance sys- 
tem, even though it will be paid for by them directly ? 

Mr. Gartock. The law makes it flow through that system so that 
the United States controls what various countries are allowed to buy 
in the way of weapons. 

Mr. Forp. What effect does that have, beneficially or otherwise, on 
the procurement for our own Air Force? 

Mr. Gartock. It depends on what they want to buy and how soon 
they want delivery. To the extent any service is able to sell the 
equipment that it has on hand, they may be able to help themselves 
by utilizing the funds to buy new equipment. To the extent that you 
simply operate as an ordering agency, it is simply a burden on your 
procurement system. 

The normal expectation would be that there would be some of both. 
In presenting a net procurement program for the Air Force, at least 
to this committee, we would show procurement from all sources, no 
matter how we got the money, whether by selling part of the stock 
to MDAP for United States appropriations or selling part of the 
stock to MDAP for German funds. I think the Army would do the 
same thing. 

Secretary Quarxes. Another advantage Mr. Garlock did not men- 
tion is that the larger the total orders we can place on a manufac- 
turer, generally speaking, the more economical the total production 
could be. So we could benefit in some measure, even though we were 
merely acting as procurement agency for them. 

Mr. Forp. Would you have any idea as to what percentage of this 
procurement would come out of stocks you have on hand, which you 
are willing to give up in order for you in turn to make your forces 
more modern ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. In the case of the West German Government, 
we do not have a sufficient specification of what we are talking about 
to answer that. Speaking more broadly, if we could speak of the 
whole military-assistance program, it has been of very substantial 
assistance to us in respect to our delivering from inventories and 
modernizifig more rapidly than we otherwise would have been able 
to. 

Mr. Forp. Would you make any evaluation percentagewise or other- 
wise as to how that has been helpful? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, in the past it would be a substantial per- 
centage, but I would prefer, I think, to refine that for the record with 
a little better estimate. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be beneficial to have something along 
that line on the the record. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Of the total approved fiscal year 1950-56 MAP materiel program of the Air 
Force, for hard-goods items common to both MAP and the Air Force, approxi- 
mately 20 percent has been furnished or scheduled to be furnished from Air 
Force inventories, and 80 percent from procurement. 


DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


Mr. Forp. How much has the Air Force in the last several years, 
year by year, benefited from deutschemark support ? 

Secretary Quartes. Do you have that immediately available? 

Mr. Gartock. Between $40 million and $50 million, Mr. Ford. We 
will put the correct amount in the record. 

Mr. Forp. For each of the last several years, 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. 

(The information is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Deutschemark contributions made available by the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the Berlin Magistrat, fiscal years 1954-57 


[Thousands of dollars] 


| 


| Air Foros 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Total Army ! Navy 





Fiscal year 1954: 
Federal Republic of Germany bolt 718, 421 557, 876 7, 285 
Berlin Magistrat ? 14, 033 13, 027 | 


153, 260 
1, 006 
570, 903 7, 285 | 


Fiseal year 1955: ! | 
Federal Republic of Germany -.---- . 98, 176 504, 711 5, 441 188, 024 
Berlin Magistrat ?___- : d 5, 946 13, 830 28 2, 088 


190, 112 


Fiscal year 1956: | 
Federal Republic of Germany ----.-.-.......--...-.-- 328, 363 254, 103 4, 73 69, 525 
Berlin Magistrat 2___- ‘ agines 5, 80! 14, 389 | ¢ 1, 398 


344, 168 


268, 492 | 
Fiscal year 1957: 
Federal Republic of Germany 127, 7628 99, 333 | 
Berlin Magistrat 2 4 16, 859 | 15, 012 





144, 621 | 114, 345 | 








1 Includes “‘ Claims.”’ 

2 All amounts for Berlin Magistrat are on a German fiscal year basis (Apr. 1-Mar. 31). 

3 Includes $8,600,000 not allocated to the military departments. This amount has been set aside for the 
settlement of potential claims. 
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Mr. Forp. As I understand it, there is no deutschemark support pro- 
vided in this budget as of now. 

Secretary Quaries. There is none provided, but it is not a final 
determination. 

Mr. Forp. It is my further understanding that some preliminary 
offer has been made by the West German Government, at least to 
Great Britain, and it would be safe to assume if they will make it to 
them we, in turn, ought to derive a similar benefit for the year that 
begins as of, I think, May 6, 1957; is that correct? 

Secretary Quartes. I would not find it safe to assume it, but I would 
think it was a fair likelihood that we would. There are a lot of 
political complications there. 

Mr. Forp. If such an offer is made by the West German Government 
and is accepted, whatever it might be, for the next fiscal year, which 
to a large extent coincides with our own fiscal year, whatever the 
amount is so far as the Air Force is concerned would be a bona fide 
reduction in the total figures in whatever accounts we have before us. 

Mr. Garvock. Mr. Ford, that would be so only if the committee 
reports out the special authorizing language which it has in previous 

ears. 
, Mr. Forp. You have no doubt, if that offer is made, they will do it; 
do you, Mr. Garlock ? 

Mr. Garuock. I have no doubt. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO MILITARY FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS FROM MDAP, 
1951-58 


Mr. Forp. It has been suggested, General Moore, it might be bene- 
ficial to have the Army and the Navy also put some statement in as to 
the effect of any benefits, performancewise, they have derived from 
the MDAP program, as well as the Air Force. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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Mr. Forp. I have not heard any comment as to the beneficial results 
we might have, relatively speaking, from the problems that the Soviets 
have had in Poland ool in Hungary. Do you want to make such an 
evaluation off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REENLISTMENT RATE 


Mr. Forp. I notice you both have spent some time in your presenta- 
tion on your personnel problems and mentioned your reenlistment rate, 
According to one of the statements 1955 was the low year in your 
reenlistment rate setup. 

General Twrntne. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. How low did it get in 1955 ? 

Secretary Quartes. We have to be careful in using figures. The one 
we ought to emphasize is the rate of reenlistment of those who are 
completing their first term. I think that is the really significant 
number. Now, that number in 1955 dropped down below 20 percent, 
as I remember it. Overall it was in the teens, but I do not remember 
exactly where. 

Mr. Forp. Do I recall correctly that in one of these statements you 
are anticipating in fiscal 1958 a reenlistment rate of 48 percent? 

Secretary Quartes. Forty-six and one-half percent. That is the 
overall. The comparable figure is around 30 percent for the first-term 
reenlistments. I should remember these figures more exactly. 

General Twrntnc. The overall rate in the last 3 months is right at 
50 percent, which is very high. It is 88 percent of the career people 
reenlisting, the oldtimers. Still, in the critical category, the first 4-year 
period, it is not as high as we want it. It is about 26 percent. We have 
to bring that up. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful to have a complete picture in 
a chart for the purposes of the record. 

General Twi1n1nc. We will put it in the record. It is now the high- 
est it has been. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for that now ? 

General Twrnrnea. It was due in large part to the things Congress 
has helped us on for these people; better housing, the reenlistment 
bonus, and other benefits. These actions have all been very helpful. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Percent actual Percent programed 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
955 1957 1958 





Crane poamiisemnenst 1006... 5. 6.0. soon ce cnn. 
i, . \ f 
Other.-_-- ; -| 84.1 | 86. 8 


NotEe.—This table shows ho- our overall reenlistment rate has improved from a low of 23 percent in fiscal 
year 1955 to a forecast true rate of 46.5 percent in fiscal year 1958. These overall rates are deceptive, however, 
as the Air Fore is still losing unacceptable numbers of technically trained airmen; those representing the 
greatest training investment and those who are most critical to our combat effectiveness. To illustrate, in 
fiscal year 1956 we lost 133,600 airmen through nonreeenlistment, of whom 85,200 were classified as highly 
technieal and technical. A total of 146,000 airmen will be lost through nonreenlistment to civil life in fiscal 
year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 with a very high percentage of technicians, 


Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing at 10 o’clock Monday, Mr. 
Secretary. 
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Monpay, Frsruary 25, 1957. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. I believe Mr. 
Miller of Maryland will interrogate at this time. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Secretary and General, at the outset I should like 
to add my personal “amen” to the bouquets which have been handed 
you gentlemen. I think they are richly deserved, and I certainly 
concur with the pleasant things my colleagues have said about you 
both, and your staffs. 


NUMBER OF ENLISTED MEN IN REGULAR AIR FORCE 


We have talked a lot about material and new weapons and many 
interesting things, but I want to ask a few questions about people. 
These figures I am asking about need not be too accurate, but roughly 
what is the overall percentage of regular personnel in the Air Force 
oaey a compared with what you would call the civilian airmen and 
officers 

Secretary Quartes. We consider all the personnel in our enlisted 
categories who are serving in the regular Air Force today as regular 
personnel. Is that in accordance with your definition ? 

Mr. Mruer. You do not have any draftees now? 

Secretary QuarLEs. We have no draftees and have not had for some 
time. 

Mr. Miuter. Your enlisted personnel is entirely made up of volun- 
teers, at least in theory if not actually in fact ? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, with one minor exception, it is at the 
present time. It is entirely voluntary except for about 200 men we 
were obliged to induct because they enlisted in the Air National Guard 
and failed to participate. 

Mr. Miter. I fully understand that. 


NUMBER OF OFFICER PERSONNEL IN REGULAR CATEGORY 


What about your officer personnel ? 

Secretary Quartes. At the present time we have about 25,000 reg- 
ular officer personnel out of a total of 137,000. We are now beginning 
the new regular officer augmentation plan which we are just bringing 
into effect and which will progressively increase our regular officers 
to an ultimate of about 50 percent of our total officer strength. Our 
first move is toward 36 percent of our total officer strength. 

Mr. Miruer. As I remember it, a year ago when we were talking 
about this same general subject—and I do not remember now whether 
you were the witness, Mr. Secretary, or whether some of your people 
were—at that time the Air Force had a regular professional hard-core 
personnel of not much over 20 percent, if that. 

General Twintna. It was then about 17 percent, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I thought it was under, rather than over it. Personally, 
I think the percentages are not too desirable in all the services, but the 
ta Force is the most out of line of all in that respect, if it is out of 
ine. 

Secretary Quarues. We feel it is out of line, and we agree it is the 
most out of line; and we agree that this Regular Officer Augmentation 
Act and the plan we are implementing under the act are very desirable 
things for the Air Force. As I say, this progressively increases. the 
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regular component eventually to 50 percent, but as an immediate move, 
or at least as we presently plan, it will carry us to 40 percent. 

Mr. Mrrier. You say there is a recent act of Congress which is 
doing this? 

Secretary Quartes. It is my recollection that the Regular Officer 
Augmentation Act was 1956 legislation. It authorized this progres- 
‘sive incorporation of these Reserve officers into the Regular Air Foree, 

Mr. Miiter. Does it give you a time schedule, or is that largely in 
the hands of you people? 

Secretary Qu artes. The act. as I remember it, does not make a time 
schedule mandatory, but we do have in the executive branch a plan 
geared to a time schedule. 

Mr. Mirttrr. When do you anticipate getting up to 40 percent ? 

Secretary Quarters. Getting up to 40 percent will probably take us 
some time. TI will have to back un on that one. We have a plan which 
is going into effect now which will take us to 36 percent, or thereabouts 
within the first 2 years. 

Then we, under this presently approved plan, will go on to 40 per- 
cent, and thereafter, by acreement under the present author ity we can 
extend it to 50 percent. I believe the law limits us to 50 percent. 

Mr. Mitier. Have you a time goal set? 

Secretary Quarters. I would say our present goal is 40 percent. 

Mr. Mitirr. As of about when? 

General Twintnc. Several years. 

Secretary Quarters. It will take us several years to do this, because 
we desire to do it in an orderly way, taking into account. the over- 
crowding of certain categories of our officer corps at the present time. 
We are anxious to work this out so as to avoid what we call the “hump” 
in our personnel distribution. We plan to achieve the 40-percent goal 
in 1963. 

Mr. Mrtxer. Will you do it some each year? Will you add a certain 
quota each year? 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. We start adding them at the 
end of this calendar vear. After we attain the 36 percent figure, we 
will add about 2,500 for each succeeding year until the 40 percent g roal 
is reached. 

Mr. Mititer. When you add them, at what stage in their careers is 
that likely to occur? Will these be all lieutenants, or will you add 
officers in some of the higher grades? 

Secretary Quarters. We are adding them in categories all the way up 
into the field officer grades. 

Mr. Mriter. Up into the field grades. 

Secretary Quartes. General Bogart informs me we are actually 
planning an intake of 1,700 Regular officers from the Reserves during 
the present calendar month, so we are now starting on it. 

Mr. Miter. How does your present input program tie in with that! 
You will have your first Air Force Academy class 2 years from now. 


ACADEMY GRADUATES 


Secrefary Quvarres. They will graduate in the spring of 1959, 2 
years from now. 

Mr. Muir. Will they be in this? Will they increase your intake 
of young officers in any respect ? 
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Secretary Quares. Well, that is hard to say, because we get some 
of the present Naval Academy and West Point graduates. It is only 
a small fraction, something around 3 percent of our officer intake at the 
‘present time. Because we will get some of these from our own 
Academy does not mean we will, in ‘the aggregate, take in more officers. 

Mr. Mirtter. When you said 3 percent, did you mean 3. percent of 
your Regular personnel initially, or 3 percent of all your officer 
personnel ! 

Secretary Quarters. Three percent of the total officer intake. 

Mr. Mier. But it is a much higher percentage of your Regular 
intake 

Secretary Quartes. It is the total percentage. Our present intake 
of Regular officers is from the Academies and from Reserve officers 
serving on active duty. 

Mr. Mitrer. It is the total. Then, of course, when you add the Air 
Force Academy, if you do not.lose the West Point and Annapolis stu- 
dents, you would have a broader intake, would you not / 

Secretary Quarres. Yes; we would. Actually, there will still be 
the right of interchange that exists today. At least, we expect there 
will still be this right of interchange so that the graduates of a service 
Academy, or some fraction of them, may elect service in one of the 
other branches. 

Mr. Mixier. Frankly it seems to me, gentlemen, with our total 
Armed Forces leveling off for the appreciable future, as we see it, at 
something like the sc: ile on which they are maintained today, that to 
have as small a percentage of the officers in our services—particularly 
the Air Force—in what you might call the hard-core professional per- 
sonnel is unfortunate. I think it should be built up. 

I know the services are still shivering from What happened after 
various wars, When they cut back, and there was a lot of heartache, but 
as of now it certs uinly seems to me we are all out of line the other way 
and there should be a steady buildup. I do not know what the figure 
should be, but it certainly should be a lot larger than it is at the 
moment. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield? 

_ Mr. Mitier. Yes. 

‘Mr. Fioop. Did I understand you to'say, Mr. Secretary, that gradu- 
ates of the Air Academy could elect to enter either of the other 
services 

Secretary Quarues. A fraction of them could elect to do so, and a 
fraction of the graduates of the other two Academies could elect to 
come to the Air Force. This is a continuation of a longstanding per- 
missive arrangement among the services. 

Mr. Fioop. Has that ever been stated publicly? Of course, you do 


‘not know the answer to that. 


Secretary Quarts. I have never stated it publicly. It is a matter 
of agreement among the three military Departments. It is certainly 
our expectation that we will continue these agreements. 


Mr. Manon. I think it has been discussed on previous occasions. 
TURNOVER OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Miuter. As I understand the statement with respect to enlisted 
men, vou do not have any draftees now, except the 200 you mentioned, 
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in the enlisted personnel of the Air Force. About how many airmen 
do you lose each year at the end of their enlistments, or for other 
causes ! 

Secretary Quarzes. I do not have that figure too accurately in mind. 
It is perhaps reflected this way: We have been, up to fairly recently, 
taking in 10,145 enlistees each month, which means from 120,000 to 
130,000 enlistees coming into the Air Force each year. This of course 
has been maintaining us not quite at an even keel, but not far from it, 

Mr. Murr. You havea turnover of about 100,000. 

Secretary Quartes. One hundred and fifty thousand is probably 
a better number. 

General CatLaHAN,. That is about right. It is of that order for 
this year, and it has been averaging about 175,000 for each of the past 
2 years. 

Secretary Quartes. Because we had an abnormal loss a certain 
number of years after the heavy input at Korea we elected to let our 
military forces gradually decrease. We had a compensating civilian 
employment program to build up the civilian employment and did 
not attempt to maintain an even keel in military employment. 

Mr. Mutter. Did I not understand that your reenlistment rate has 
risen appreciably in recent months? 

Secretary Quartes. Very much so, but these losses I speak of are 
net losses. 

Mr. Mituerr. Of course. 

Secretary Quar.es. Actual net losses. 


RESERVE OBLIGATION 


Mr. Miter. What happens to these people after next August, or 
whenever it is, when they will still have a Reserve obligation for a 
certain number of years? Will you be able to absorb them? Have 
you Reserve or guard units which would absorb them ? 

Secretary Quaries. Yes. The people you speak of will in fact 
fill some of our Reserve needs. e are programing a continuation 
of service of such people. Actually we do not have the situation that 
they have in the Army, where the draftees serve a certain time and 
then have a certain Reserve obligation. Our situation is quite different 
from that. 

Mr. Miter. They do not have that obligation ? 

Secretary Quartes. I say it is not the same direct situation. Itisa 
question of how long they stay. We do not have the draftees. 

Mr. Mitter. You do not have the draftees. I see what you mean. 

Secretary Quarues. It is a question of how long they stay in and 
what their Reserve obligation is. 

Mr. Mutter. In other words, if they do not serve more than a 38- or 
4-year enlistment, they still have an obligation. Whether you are 
able to use them or not, you could use them. 

Secretary Quarues. We not only can use them, but we do plan to 
use them. 

Mr. Mitter. You do plan to use them? 

Secretary Quartes. In our Reserve forces. 
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STRENGTH OF RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Miuter. Do you expect to have your Reserve forces fully manned 
at any time in the near future; that is, for whatever you have 
programed ¢ 

Secretary Quares. Just to give you the whole picture there, our 
National Guard forces are rapidly approaching full manning; they 
are up to about an 85- or 90-percent manning level already. Our 
Reserve forces are not in quite as good a shape percentagewise as 
that. In drill-pay status at the end of this fiscal year, we expect 
to have 66,885 in the Air Force Reserve and 68,600 in the Air Force 
National Guard. Those figures should build up in the guard to some- 
thing like 73,000 a year later and in the Reserve to about 80,000. 

Mr. Mixter. Do you contemplate having any Reserve personnel or 
National Guard personnel who have not had 6 months basic training? 

Secretary Quaries. Yes. In our Air National Guard, some of the 
people come in with 11 weeks training and are not obligated to take 
additional formal training, but many of those people do take addi- 
tional formal training. While we have some who have less than 6 
months, we have many of course who have more than 6 months. Our 
situation is different enough so that we feel that our present arrange- 
ments are sound. 

TRAINING OF RESERVES 


Mr. Mutter. Do you feel that universal military training, if it 
went into effect, would alter your picture; would improve it or change 
it in any way 4 

Let me withdraw that question and ask you this, and this question 
probably should be directed to General Twining: You get a recruit 
who comes into the Air Force. How different is his basic training 
from that which would be given an Army recruit? 

General Twintne. There is very little difference in what is called 
basic training. The initial training of a basic airman is about the 
same as that of basic trainees in other services. 

Mr. Mitxer. It is about the same. For how many weeks? 

General Twinrna. It is 11 weeks in duration. 

Mr. Mixer. It is roughly the same training you give any basic 
soldier for the first 11 weeks. 

General Twrntne. Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. Then you put him into specialized training? 

General Twrnine. That is right. This is followed by specialized 
training. A man goes to a technical school or some other training 
activity in the Air Force. 

Secretary Quaries. And that is where the National Guard people I 
speak of have that regular basic training. 

Mr. Muuer. They have had that 11-week standard overall basic 
training ? 

Secretary Quarues. That is right. 

Mr. Miuter. After they have enlisted in the guard or the Reserves, 
they then take the next phase of specialized training by installments, 
weekly drills and so forth ? 

Secretary Quarues. They may elect to go to other training courses, 
in which event they again have the same training they would have 
in the regular establishment. I should like to add that under our 
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current plan those recruits who receive technical training begin this 
special training after 4 weeks of basic. They then complete their 
basic: training m an integrated,scheme, while they receive technical 
training. 


BREAKING THE SOUND BARRIER 


Mr. Mitier. Now I will change the subject rather completely. Per- 
haps this is not the best time to ‘discuss it, but I have had a number of 
complaints—a rather surprising number of ¢ omplaints just recently— 
from excited citizens complaining of training going on overhead 
in the planes, which go through the sound barrier and knock plaster 
off the walls. In fact, we had a factory which was damaged down 
my way, and I think the Maryland Legislature is discussing the 
problem. 

Is there anything that can be done about that shock treatment! Is 
it primarily a local situation? Do you have many complaints about 
that, from other localities ? 

General Twintnc. We have, had.very few.. However, [ have heard 
several complaints from our own officers who live m your area. 

Mr. Miter. I had a complaint from an infantry colonel, which 
rather surprised me. He said, “ You have no idea how terrible this is.” 
I know from personal acquaintance that he has been through a good 
many bintbesttasents, so it must have been something severe or I do not 
think it would have fazed him. 

Is there anything that can be done about it / 

General Twrntnc. Pilots just have to keep away from congested 
areas when they are going to that spee| range. 

Mr. Murer. Does the height they come thr ough affect it? 

General TwiNninoc. Maintaining higher altitudes reduces it. The 
higher you go the less impact there is. High speed noise close to the 
gr ‘ound at ver v low altitudes can_be very: severe. 

Mr. Mriter. There seemed to be considerable complaint in the lower 
part of Maryland. 

General Twintna. It might be accidental, too. 

Mr. Miuuer. I am not at all sure about it. The planes might well 
have been Navy planes. 

General Twintnc. There are a lot of Navy planes in that area 

Mr. Mitier. As I say, I am not charging it to the Air Force pe articu- 
larly. 

General Twintne. Yes. 

Mr. Mitzrr. It apparently is something that should be checked and 
guarded against, if possible. 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirzer. Apparently it can cause considerable trouble. I am 
sure you will do that. 

General Twintna. I might say,.Mr. Miller, we have very specific 
regulations about that type » of flying in the Air Force in order to avoid 
such things as you mention. But there will be, of course, accidental 
happenings and violations. 

Mr. Mitzrer. Of course. Apparently, though, so far as this locality 
in my district is concerned, there has been an epidemic of it. Ido not 
think it is just coincidence. I think there must be some miscalculation 
in connection with the place a number of planes are taking training. 
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It is very likely it may be Navy planes. It is not too far from the 
Chincoteague area. 

Secretary Quarues. This is a general problem and a problem that 
will probably. get worse before it gets better. We should ali recognize 
that. 

Mr. Miuurer. Yes. 

Secretary QuaRies. I am sure the Navy does, too. Certainly we 
in the Air Force recognize it and are doing everything we can to 
make the best of a situation that is not too good. You cannot have 
interceptors located at the appropriate places in the country to defend 
the country, exercising and keeping ready in those places, without 
some Hnpact on the civilian population. We want to make the incon- 
venience and impact as slight as we can; but so far as we can see this 
is just part of the facts of life. 

Mr. Miuier. I can well appreciate that. I think the best you could 
do—and I hope you will do that—is to have a study made as to how it 
can best be minimized, and the effects at various levels, under various 
conditions and circumstances. I am sure the people will understand 
we have to have this. 

Secretary Quarues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. We cannot give up our defense. 

Secretary Quarters. [ can assure you we will give it that kind of 
attention. 

Mr. Miuuer. I have just one other line of questioning and then I 
shall be through. 

REDUCTION IN TACTICAL WINGS 


I understand that because of the developments and other weapons, 
including ground-to-ground, ground-to-air, and other missiles, there 
isa deemphasizing and reduction in numbers of Air Force wings which 
will be assigned primarily for tactical troop- support missions. « Is 
that an appreciable swing to lower numbers ? 

Secretary Quartes. During the latter part of fiscal year 1958 we 
expect to reduce from 137 to 128 wings, and of those wings in that 
reduction 3 are fighter bomber wings. There is one tactical bomber 
wing, which would not really be in the close support category. So 
there are three fighter bomber wings which are being eliminated pri- 
marily in consideration of the Army’ s ability to give itself close sup- 
port with its missiles. 

Mr. Mituer. That is not related to any reduction there might be in 
Army strength. 

Secretary “Qu ARLES. No. 

Mr. Mitter. Is it considered that you are maintaining the same 
potential, less what the Army has picked up by missile support ? 

Secretary Quarters. There are really three factors here we should 
not overlook. The primary one is the Army’s ability to give itself 
an increasing amount of close support with its ground-to-ground 
missile, The other two factors are also important. One is that our 
fighter-bomber wings individually are becoming much more powerful 
than we were originally thinking of them as being, with their much 
more powerful modern weapons. And the other is that our allied 
air forces emphasize the fighter-bomber roles. So it is an area in 
which, relatively speaking, taking the overall picture, we are stronger. 

General Twrxtne. I think it is important here to realize that of 
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those 128 wings 51 of the wings are in the tactical Air Force, which 
has as one of its main missions, support of the Army. 

Mr. Miirr. Fifty-one wings? 

a Twinine. Yes, 51, even with that reduction we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Miuuer. I gathered from talking to General Taylor and the 
Army people they are not upset about it at all. 

General Twintna. No. 

Mr. Miter. They seem to be entirely satisfied. The situation, then, 
is that first the need is lessened somewhat by the increased weapons 
the Army has; secondly, numbers can be reduced because of the higher 
performance capabilities of the wings you retain; and, lastly, looking 
at the NATO picture or the free-world picture as a whole, our allies 
are in better shape in that class of air strength than they are in some 
others, so we do not have to emphasize it. 

Secretary Quartes. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Mittirr. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag ? 

Mr. Osterrag. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 APPROPRIATION COMPARED WITH 1958 REQUEST 


Mr. Secretary, there seems to be a difference of opinion in some 
quarters as to the actual figures involved in the Air Force budget 
both for fiscal 1957 and fiscal 1958. I wonder if we might not clear the 
record, as to the exact amount of money the Air Force received for 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, Mr. Ostertag. 
fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Osterrac. It is reported, may I say, that the figure was $17.7 
billion. 

Secretary Quartes. Well, that is correct if you count the whole ap- 
propriation as it was finally passed by the Congress. I think to have 
the picture clearly in mind one needs to remember we came to the 
Congress at this time a year ago with a budget request for $16.5 bil- 
lion, including construction, which I would like to include all the way 
through, just to get comparable figures, although we can substract that 
any time you want to. 

The President, somewhat later on, requested the Congress to ap- 
propriate for the Air Force an additional $376.5 million. This was 
primarily for heavy-bomber acceleration and for heavy-bomber base 
dispersal. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. That was a supplemental appropriation ? 

Secretary Quartes. That was a supplemental request, which was 
incorporated in the regular appropriation bill. In addition, the Con- 
gress appropriated $900 million more than the administration re- 
quested, so that the total appropriations by the last Congress were, 
as you have stated, $16.5 billion plus $376.5 million plus $900 plus 
million, minus a few deletions that were made by the Congress; so 
that the total appropriated was $17.7 billion, to the nearest $100 
million. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. May I interrupt, Mr. Secretary, to ask: Does that 
figure include military construction ? 

Secretary Quartes. All of those do; yes, sir. Now, our request in 
the same categories as of right now stands at $17,746 million. The 
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misunderstanding—I guess we should call it a misunderstanding—or 
the difference of viewpoint, arises from the fact that if one relates our 
request this year to the total appropriation of the Congress last year, 
they are not too far from being equal. There is about a $60 million 
difference between the two. 

If, however, one considers the position we were discussing at this 
time a year ago, which is what I was considering at the time I dis- 
cussed this matter, it is quite different. I made the statement that our 
position today is about $214 billion beyond the position that we were 
discussing a year ago. I should like to make it clear why I said that. 
At that time both General Twining and I stated that we would need 
in the year ahead a substantial increase over the budget level we were 
then discussing, namely $1614 billion. There were some very good 
reasons why we said we would need more in the following year, be- 
cause the budget at that time was predicated on certain “one shot” 
savings that we would not be able to take in the following year. 

Now, our budget on the $1614 billion level for 2 years would have 
been $33 billion. Our budget for the 2 years as it now stands of $17.7 
billion plus $17.7 billion is $3514 billion, if you added it all up, so 
that there is a difference of $214 billion in our 2-year position as we 
stand today from the 2-year position projected that we would have 
had at the level we were discussing a year ago. 

The only justification for this viewpoint, as I see it, is that we made 
it perfectly clear at that time that we would need a substantially 
improved picture for the 2-year period as a whole, and it is our view- 
point—it is my viewpoint, perhaps I should say—that the budget we 
are presenting involves such a substantially improved picture, al- 
though I do not represent it to involve all of the improvement the Air 
Force would have liked to have had. It nevertheless is a very sub- 
stantial improvement. 

Mr. Ostertac. The budget that you have presented for fiscal 1958 
then amounts to $17.7 billion is that correct, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Quartes. $17,746 million; yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. Does that figure include military construction ? 

Secretary Quartes. Yes; in the amount of $1,275 million. And all 
of these other figures I gave also included military construction. 

Mr. Osrertac. Then actually there is little difference in the total 
budget figures for each of the fiscal years. 

Secretary Quar.es. If you consider as a budget figure the total 
ee of the Congress last year, then there is little difference. 
If you consider as the budget figure the figure that we presented to the 
Congress at this time last year, at which time these statements about 
a need for an increase in the following year were made, then as I say 
there is a $214 billion difference. 

Mr. Osrertac. You are basing your position and statement pri- 
marily on the original presentation of the budget. 

Secretary Quartes. I am; yes, sir. Because it was at that time 
that I made the statements about needing the additional amounts. 

Mr. Ostertac. Do you anticipate that there will be an increase over 
the $17.7 billion this year? 

Secretary Quartes. Do you mean next year? 

Mr. Osterrac. For fiscal year 1958. Do you anticipate asking for 
supplemental appropriations ? 
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Secretary Quaries. We have no plans to ask for a supplemental 
appropriation this year. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Osrertac. What do you anticipate will be the total picture 
budgetwise for fiscal 1959? Do you have any thought as to the fore- 
seeable future ? 

Secretary Quartes. Our budget estimates for fiscal 1959 will show 
an increase over our budget that is being presented now for fiscal 1958, 
Just how big an increase it is will depend again on just what forces we 
project into the future, and that has not been determined yet, but there 
are certain factors which force us toward a higher budget level to sup- 
port the same force structure and to modernize it at the desired rate, 

Mr. Ostertac. Do you anticipate higher prices, with respect to 
costs ? 

Secretary Quartes. Higher prices are one factor. There are others. 
For. example, systems such as our SAGE installations. are coming 
along, and just the operation of those systems will add a substantial 
amount to our level of expenditure. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is it not true, Mr. Secretary, that certain costs ought 
to be coming down when you get into production of certain weapons, 
such as missiles and bombers? Will you not be able to buy more B-52s 
with less money ? 

Secretary Quartes. I think we have gotten our B-52 costs already 
about down to the stable level. I would like to comment about the 
broader point of costs coming down. 

The cost for an item may come down, but the trouble is the item may 
no longer be good enough to meet the competition, so the problem we 
have, I think, is really how much do vou have to provide and how rap- 
idly do vou have to modernize it and how great a strength do you 
have to build into the defenses in order to meet. the competition ? I 
must say I do not see at the present time any indication that costs of 
meeting the competition are going to come down. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Osrertac. Yes; I yield. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. It is true, Mr. Secretary, that this budget is $2.4 billion 
higher than the request of a year ago? 

‘Mr. Manon. Than the original request. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; than the original request. 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, sir; on the 2-year basis explained a moment 
ago to Mr. “‘Ostertag ‘ 

“Mr. Froop. Then it is also a billion dollars more than the revised re- 
quest that was made in August. You remember, in August there was 
a revision upward of the estimate. Right after the Congress ad- 
journed there was a revision upward of somewhere around a billion 
dollars. 

Secretary Quarters. Mr. Flood, I do not recognize that billion dol- 
lars; I am sorry. 

Mr. Ostertag. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Fioop. Obligations. 

Secretary QuarLes. You are very right. The numbers I used re- 
lated to new obligational authority as appropri: ited by the Congress. 
Now, vou would get an entirely different accounting if you talked 
about programs of obligations of the-services, because we are, in these 
2 years, g seo down from our unobligated carryover by about $1.1 
billion to $1.2 billion. So in addition to these items of appropriation 
from the C ongress, our program actually shows this $1.2 billion draw- 
down of our carryover. 

Mr. Froop. In view of Mr. Ostertag’s line of examination, I want 
the record to show, for anybody who reads it, that we are always 
here confronted with two lines of discussion when we talk about ap- 
propriated funds or obligated funds with any branch of the service, 
not just the Air Force. 

Secretary QuaArRLEs. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. In this case the record should show, when Mr. Ostertag 
is questioning, that is not all of it, on either side of the fence. 

Secretary Quarts. Thank'you forbringing that out, because it is 
helpful. It is pretty complicated, even when you just deal with 
appropriations of new obligational authority. The $214 billion deals 
only with that point. 

If you deal also with the obligational program, then you have to 
take also into account this drawing down of between $1 billion and 
$1.2 billion of unobligated carryover. 

Mr. Fioop. We understand, but the record would not be quite clear. 

Secretary Quares. It would not show that. 

One other point I want to be sure we are clear on is that the $161/ 
billion, of course, was the original request for last year, and if you 
took 1958 at the same level the 2- year total would have been $33 
billion, as I mentioned. tpt 2 years as we now see them total $3514 
billion, so the difference is $214 billion of improvement, and this im- 
provement is in new obligato authority. In addition to that 
we are drawing down $1.2 2 billion of our unobligated c arryover to 
support our program. That isthe whole statement. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good statement. 


UNITED STATES ATRPOWER COMPARED WITH SOVIET 


Mr. OsrertaG. Now, Mr. Secretary, I should like to turn to a ref- 
erence in a recent issue of an airpower magazine, which summarizes 
your testimony and that of other Air Force ‘Officials, particularly with 
respect. to our position as compared with the Soviets on the principal 
elements of airpower. In this connection the evidence is summarized 
and points out that at the present time—and this is of course not 
today but perhaps a year ago—the Soviet is produci ing more combat 
aircraft than the United States and in the past 3 years the Soviet 
has outproduced the United States in modern combat aircraft. 
Would you say that is a fair statement of the summary of your 
presentation on that point? 

Secretary QuARLEs. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertac. It goes on to point out, too, by w ay of testimony, 
that at the present time Russia has thousands more fighter planes in 
combat units than the United States. Is that true? 
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. Secretary Quar.es. That is true if you say “the United States Air 
orce. 

Mr. OsterraG. I want to make sure it is not true when it comes to 
. comparison with the total military power or strength of the United 

tates, 

Secretary QuartEs. The United States has in its inventory a greater 
total inventory than the U. S. S. R. and a greater jet inventory than 
the U.S.S.R. It has in its operational units a greater number than 
the U.S. S. R. but it does not have a greater number of jets in opera- 
tional units than the U.S.S.R. The point I am bringing out is that 
one must be careful in the way one states a comparison because it 
breaks one way with one kind of comparison and another way with 
another comparison. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

(Record read by reporter.) 

Secretary Quarixes. Those I think are all accurate statements, I 
want to emphasize when I say “United States” I include the total 
United States. If you say “United States Air Force,” the comparison 
does not break the way I have given it. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ostertaa. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Anprews. General Twining, on page 3 of your statement you 
said: 

We have reduced our estimates of the rate of Soviet heavy bomber buildup 
for the next 2 years. 


Then on page 4 you stated: 


During the coming years, the Soviets are expected to build up at a faster rate 
than the United States and we estimate that they could cut our lead appreciably. 


General Twintna. Is that still in heavy bombers? 

Mr. Anprews. Heavy bombers; page 3, top of the page. I under- 
stood from this statement that we were well ahead of them at this time. 

General Twintnea. Let me get those figures. 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Secretary, you answered the statement with 
regard to aircraft production and also aircraft in operational units. 
The claim that Russia is ahead of us is substantially correct ? 

Secretary Quartes. Russia. is ahead of the United States Air Force 
in the categories named and Russian jet production is ahead of the 
total United States jet production for the previous 5-year period. But 
you have aircraft in inventory, you have aircraft in operational units, 
you have aircraft production for the last 5 years, and you can compare 
the U. S. S. R. and the total United States or you can compare the 
U.S. S. R. and the United States Air Force. It is very tricky, because 
each one of those comparisons is a special case and you have to say 
exactly what you mean in order to get the right answer. I think all 
the statements that are being quoted were factual statements, but 
they give a different impression from what you might get if you made 
a different comparison. 
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SOVIET FIGHTER PLANE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Osrexrac. This is a summary of all evidence as testified by the 
Air Force with respect to a comparison of position as between the 
United States and the Soviets. With respect to fighter planes the 
summary report indicates the Soviet is currently producing about 
10 times more fighter planes than the United States and has more jet 
fighters in operational units than all types of jet aircraft combined 
in the United States operational units. Is that correct? 

Secretary Quartes. The Soviets have more jet fighters in opera- 
tional units than the United States has jet fighters in operational 
units ? 

Mr. Osrertac. Yes. 

Secretary Quartes. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrerrac. All types. 

Secretary Quartes. All types combined ; that is correct. 

Mr. Osterrac. Yes. 

Secretary Quarues. Moreover, they have produced in the last 5 
years more total jets than we have. 

The statement that they are producing 10 times as many is a state- 
ment that I do not subscribe to. I do not know how that factor of 10 
ever got into the picture. It may be possible to set up numbers 
like that and show that kind of a comparison in certain categories, 
because they did produce very large numbers of Mig—15’s and Mig— 
17’s. They just put them in the production line. 

Mr. Wuirren. Will the gentleman yield to me, so that I may ask a 
question ? 

Mr. Osterrac. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Wuirren. The Navy in its presentation pointed out that most 
of the Russian emphasis has been by way of cruisers and other things 
which, compared with our Navy, were largely defensive and closer 
to home operations, compared to what we were largely putting our 
weight behind. The fact that they have this many more fighters in 
production and in actual units would be natural if their planning 
were largely on a defensive basis, particularly since General Twining 
in his presentation says this to us: 

We still have a definite and very valuable advantage in bases. This ad- 
vantage is one of geography rather than numbers. In effect, we ring the 
Soviet Union—in fact, the entire Communist bloc. 

So when you make a comparison of jet fighter for jet fighter, the 
geographical situation would lead one to believe that this emphasis in 
this area could come from the fact that they are surrounded by 
United States bases. 

General Twining. That is correct. What is more, their air-de- 
fense problem, as I said the other day, probably is much more diffi- 
cult than ours, because of the many directions from which they ean 
be attacked and the large land mass they have to defend. Naturally, 
they will have to have more defensive fighters than we do. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield for this statement ? 

Is it not true, General or Mr. Secretary, that while those figures 
are so, the fact also remains that during that period of time the United 
States aircraft industry has been engaged in extensive and extended 
research and development rather than production and, furthermore, 
our aircraft production which our aircraft industry has been operat- 
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ing is on a 5-day per week, 8-hour per day basis, while the Russians, 
so far as we know, have never been on that basis but are on a “crash” 

war production progr: um and have been since World War II, which 
apparently they never got off ? 

Secretary Quartes. I think Mr. Flood’s point is that we have had 
throughout this period probably a greater production capacity than 
anything they have shown. I believe that is a correct statement, al- 
though it is of course also true that in terms of jet production we 
have not used our capacity quantitatively as fully as they have used 
theirs. 

SOVIET BOMBER PRODUCTION 


Mr. Ostrertag. Going on, Mr. Secretary, with regard to light bomb- 
ers, the summary points out that the Soviet has many more light 
bombers in operation than the United States. Is that a reasonable 
statement ¢ 

Secretary QuareEs. That is correct, yes. They have emphasized 
their light ‘bombers and have m: any more than we have. 

Mr. Ostertac. Here is a different tone. The summ: iry of this re- 
port and statement indicates with regard to medium bombers that 
the United States has several times as many medium jet bombers as 
the Soviets. 

Secretary Quares. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is correct? 

Secretary Quartes. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. The last; weapon. is the heavy bomber, and it is 
pointed out that the Soviet now has more jet heavy bombers than the 
United States and is producing these bombers at a faster rate: is that 
correct ? 

General Twintne. That was the estimate last year, 

Secretary Quartes. That was last year’s statement. Based on our 
intelligence at that time we believed it was correct. Taken literally 
today we believe it is incorrect because by jet heavy bombers we do 
not include the turboprop heavy bombers. In other words, that 
phraseology applies to the Bison and does not include the Bear. If 
you take it that way, then the statements made at that time are 
believed today to be incorrect. 


UNITED STATES BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRESS COMPARED WITH SOVIET 


Mr. Osrerrac. As compared with the time that this statement was 
made or this report was given, the picture has changed and we are 
now producing heavy bombers at a faster rate than the Soviets, is that 
a correct understanding ? 

Secretary Quartes. We are producing more jet heavy bombers 
than they are producing jet heavy bombers. 

Mr. Osrertac. One more aspect of this whole picture which has 
been summarized by way of comparison relates to the missile picture, 
in which it points out that Russia started earlier in the development 
of the ballistic missile than did the United States and is believed to 
have made substantial progress in this field to the extent of having 
exceeded the United States at least in some aspects of the ICBM and 
the IRBM. Isthat a fair picture? 

Secretary Quartes. The first part of that statement, I think, is a 
little unfortunate use of words, where it says they started earlier. 
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Actually, both cowntries started their large-scale development. of 
ballistic missiles after World World IL and substanti: ally at the same 
time, and both started by bringmg,German scientists into their re- 
spec ctive countries and organizing this line of developme nt work, t ak- 
ing off from where the Germans ; left off with the German V-2 devel- 
opment. 

We do believe that the Russians have, relatively speaking, empha- 
sized the ballistic-missile line to a greater degree that we have during 
much of this history since World W ar lI. Solthimk the implic ation 
of the statement that they have given greater emphasis to it is correct, 
although it is not literally true to say they started earlier. 

As to the statement that they are ahead of us in some respects, “some 
respects” is such an indefinite phrase that I do not know how to com- 
ment on it. I would we be surprised to find that in some respects 
they were ahead of us. I do not know that they are ahead of us in 
any respect. 

Mr. Osrertac. The point, Mr. Secretary, is that this summation or 
these points are taken from the testimony and reflects the general 
oe or interpretation of your testimony. 

Secretary Quarters. One can make his own summary of a vast mass 
of testimony of that kind and each arrive at his own point of view. 
All I can say is that my summary of the testimony given at that time 
does not lead to the conclusions as you have just read them. 

However, you cannot be categorical about a statement that says in 
some respects they are ahead of you because “some respects” could be 
the most minor kinds of things. 

Mr. Osrertac. Thank you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, could I interpose one comment right 
here ? 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not suppose that perhaps Russia might have 
had reasons for missile activity which did not apply to us in that 
they did not have what we have i in the shape of a Strategic Air Com- 
mand nor do they have a circle of airbases around us which we have 
which would probably cause them to figure they had more need for 
missiles than we have? Is that logical, General ? 

General Twrnine. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there is such a thing, that would be the reason for 
it, As long as we have what we have, we did not have and still do 
not have that great and impelling need for missiles. We would like 
to have them and are going to have them, but we have something that 
can deliver the bomb right now which they did not have. 

General Twrxtxc. We did not see anything appearing as soon as 
we thought it would beyond the TU-4. For a time, it was speculated 
that they might go into missiles, but we have seen the Bison and Bear 
in the meantime. 

Mr. Scrivner. There have been questions about the Symington re- 
port. I understand you are to furnish for the record your own com- 
ment on that report. 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The point is I have submitted a series of questions to 
the Secretary and the general covering this whole field. I felt it 
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should be well covered. It has already been partially covered as q 
result of questions asked by other members. 
I believe Mr. Flood has some questions. 


SOVIET JET ENGINES 


Mr. Fioop. Insofar as their Bisons are concerned the fact is go, 
is it not, that we have reasonable cause to believe the thrust and 
power of the engines on their swept-wing Bison is far superior to 
anything we have? Do we say that? Do we know or do we not 
think so? 

Secretary Quartes. The thrust is estimated to be in excess of any 
thrust of a standard engine we now have, but I do not concede that it 
is superior in any other sense because I believe it is true that 
you could have superior smaller engines and use 8 of them rather 
than higher thrust engines and use 4 of them. 

Mr. Fioop. How many engines do the Russians have on their 
Bison, the opposite number to our B-52? 

Secretary Quarters. The Russians have 4 of these high-thrust en- 
oo on their Bisons and we have 8 of our turbojet engines on our 

3—52’s. 

Mr. Froop. Is that significant in any way? 

Secretary Quartes. It is significant in this respect: That the Rus- 
sians directed their engine development toward the very high thrust 
engine and achieved it and built it into an aircraft. This proves that 
they have a certain level of engineering ability in this field. But it 
does not prove that they produced a more advanced aircraft than the 
B-52 with its lower-thrust multiple-engine system. In fact, I think 
the opposite is true, that our aircraft is more advanced than theirs, 

General Twrntne. I think one of the main points in this connection 
is what we want in a bomber is long range and our engineers felt that 
by using the smaller thrust engines we would get more economical fuel 
consumption—and I think we are getting it. 


SOVTET BISON BOMBER 


Mr. Froop. Do you not agree that the Bison has equal range? 

General Twrntna. Not quite. 

Mr. Fioop. Ten miles? 

General Twrnrnc. I cannot give offhand, the exact figure. 

Secretary Quarues. It has substantially shorter range. 

General Twrntna. We do not feel the fuel consumption is as good. 

Mr. Froop. This opens up an interesting field. The general public 
of which I am one has been led to believe that the Russian four jet en- 
gine Bison, their long-range heavy bomber, is the opposite number of 
our B-52 outside of certain gingerbread engineering as far as range 
and striking power is concerned. Keeping in mind that both, of course, 
will have to use jet tankers for return flights to their original bases. 
We know that. But is there a material, important distinction be- 
tween the range of the Bison and the B—52? 

General Twrnina. The two airplanes are comparable; both are 
long-range bombers. May I go off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. I do not think the point you just made has ever been 
made clear before. 
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Secretary Quarters. I have made the statement in a number of 
public speeches that the Bison qualitatively is not the equivalent of 
our B-52. 

Mr. FLoop. Qualitatively, I heard you say that at the Reserve offi- 
cers’ dinner, but I misunderstood what you meant by qualitative. I 
thought you meant gingerbread and Christmas tree engineering and 
what-not, but I had no idea you meant what the General just pointed 
out and I suggest you make a speech about that. It is extremely im- 

ortant. 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Flood, my only reason for not doing so was 
toavoid public release of too much performance data. 

Mr. Fioop. You know better. At least I just found out something 
I did not know last night which is not unusual here. 

Secretary Quar.es. It is also believed to be slower in speed. 

Mr. Fioop. 'The speed we heard. I did not hear the other one. 


SOVIET BOMBER DEVELOPMENT 


Of course, General, I have you down here as having said, I suppose 
you say so again, you said this to us last year when you came back, 
this is supposed to be a quote of yours: “The command element in 
Soviet aviation is made up of tough, aggressive, resourceful leaders.” 
I suppose that is true. 

General 'TwininG. I think so; yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Now it is important to keep in mind that the Russians 
came a long way from where and when they started at zero with long- 
range heavy bombers. It was only, I guess, after the Ploesti raid 
job that they got hold of one of our craft and started copying it for 
one of their first B-29 mockups, is that right ? 

Secretary Quartes. It was during World War II. 

Mr. Fioop. During the latter part of World War II. 

General Twin1na. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. They went on, then, to what they considered an opposite 
number of our B-36. That was their next step? 

General Twininc. They did not go into a bomber of the B-36 type. 
They did build the TU, which is comparable to our B-29. 

Mr. Froop. They built the opposite number of our B-29. They 
had a turboprop bomber the opposite of our B-36; is that right? 

General Twrntne. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is their Bear? 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. They have a lot of them ? 

General Twin1naG. I should add, it is more modern than the B-36. 

Mr. Fioop. They have a lot of those Bears? 

Secretary QuareEs. No. 

Mr. Fioov. No? 

General Twrntna. May I answer that off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. That is superior in performance to the copy of the old 
B-29, but that is all; not in the same league with the B-52 or their 
Bison except it has long range ? 

General. Twininc. It has long range but not the altitude nor the 
speed of a jet bomber. 

Mr. Fioop. Not the speed ? 

88601—57—pt. 165 
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General Twininc. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. They do have fighters that are over the 1,200 mark, do 
they not, in speed? No question about the fact that they have fighters 
that are over 1,200 miles ¢ 

General Twining. I do not know. 

Secretary Quar.Es. We do not believe they have fighters in opera- 
tional units that are up in that speed range. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not. They would have to be to fight the B-52’s 
properly, would they not? Not quite? They would not have to be 
over 1,200 ¢ 

Secretary Quaries. If a B-52 were cruising around 500 miles an 
hour, they ‘could handle it as far as speed is concerned; their Mig-17 
has the speed to handle it, or certainly their Mig—19. 

Mr. Fioop. Then they have nothing, as far as you know, that is the 
opposite number of our F—104’s or F-106, which is the extension of 
the F—102, is it not? Is the 106 the next step from the 102/ 

General Twrintna. Yes; the F-106 is a follow-on to the F-102. 

Mr. Fioop. Plus the 104. Is there another 104? 

General Twirninc. The F-104 is the latest. 

Mr. Froop. Is there not a 104—-F or 104—A, another step beyond the 
104, just as there is another step beyond 1024 We do not think they 
are as good as that in fighters at that speed yet? That is beyond 
1.200. 

Secretary Quaries. The F-104A is the production model, com- 
monly referred to as the F-104. We believe our F-104A fighter and 
the F-106 fighter interceptor to be at least as good as anything they 
are producing. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. A nuclear powered aircraft would obviously have to 
be a bomber or transport, would it not? 

Secretary Quartes. In the Air Force those are the only two uses 
we see for it, although the Navy has spoken also of using it as a mine- 
layer plane or having some other special uses for them. 

‘Mr. Fioop. But because of the physical problem of the equipment 
and the powerplant, the idea of nuclear power for fighters or fighter 
interceptors is remote ¢ 

Secretary Quar.es. We believe it is. 

Mr. Fioop. It would call for a heavy airframe ? 

Secretary QuarLEs. Very remote, because it does not have the char- 
acteristics, even in our imagination, that would be useful for achieving 
high speed and high altitude. 

Mr. Froop. If you want a nuclear aircraft, you are talking about 
extremely high level, extremely long-range bombers. You do not get 
speed ; it is unlikely that you will get great speed ? 

Secretary Quaries. We do expect to have a supersonic capability 
in such a bomber. 

Mr. Fioop. But you would also have an aircraft vulnerable to 
fighters of the 1,200 plus category. She would be almost a sitting 
duck for that type of fighter, would she not, nuclear-powered aircraft 
of the size you speak of at high altitude ? 

Secretary Quartes. If it had high altitude and areas, I would not 
describe it as a sitting duck, but it would be vulnerable to inter- 
ception. 
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Mr. Froop. It would be vulnerable. There is nothing, therefore, 
in a nuclear-powered aircraft which is going to make it a ghost ship 
or anything of that sort. 

Secretary Quartes. I would perhaps use just a little different 
words there. To put it in my language, I would say if we can ac hieve 
a nuclear-powered bomber that will deliver the characteristics we have 
laid down—namely, unlimited range, high altitude, and supersonic 
speed over the target—we believe it will be a valuable bomber in our 
inventory later on. 

Mr. Fioop. What are you doing about it? If it is that important, 
as you suggest, and if it is a necessary and essential weapon to our 
air arsenal, why are we not doing more about it? I think we can 
take for granted the Russians must be. I am sure we do not know 
what they are doing, but why are we not doing more about it in this 
budget? Why do you not have more funds; why do you not have 
more action; why is there not more attention given to development to 
a nuclear-powered aircraft in this budget, if those facts are true? 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Flood, we are doing very substantial things 
about it in this budget. Our program for the development of this 
nuclear-powered bomber is joint with the Atomic Energy Commission, 
just as all these nuclear-propulsion programs are joint with them. 
We have programed together with them development funds well in 
excess of $200 million a year for this line of development. Now, this 
is not enough money to proceed into production with this line of 
development. We have not programed production funds, because we 
feel we have not carried the development to a point that would justify 
production funds. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the earliest month you could have a nuclear- 
powered aircraft take off from Andrews Air Force Base, not opera- 
tional, a mockup job/ What would be the earliest month or year you 
could put a nuclear-powered aircraft in the air ? 

Secretary Quakes. To put a prototype of a nuclear-powered air- 
eraft that we would regard as a useful addition to our inventory in its 
time period will be a matter of some years. 

Mr. FLoop. What will be the earliest you could put any kind of a 
nuclear-powered aircraft in the air? 

Secretary Quartes. Starting from where we are today and recog- 
nizing that this has not been our objective, the earliest time we could 
do it would perhaps be ———. But we do not have that as an ob- 
jective and would not regard it as a useful thing militarily. I do 
not know how much cold war value it would have, but militarily it 
would not be a useful weapon system. 

Mr. Fioop. What would not be’ 

Secretary Quaries. The earliest one that we could fly from Andrews 
Air Force Base, a flying reactor, one might call it. There was a time 
when we had a program to produce such a flying reactor without too 
much regard to its military usefulness. We abandoned that program 
on the ground that it was a luxury we could not afford. It would not 
contribute to our military potential and therefore we would not at- 
tmpt to do it. 

r. FLoop. Is that your thinking this morning ? 

Pecretery Quartes. It is. 
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Mr. F oop, Is there anything that would indicate in the immediate 
future that there would be circumstances which might change your 
thinking in view of what you know? You are no amateur in this 
general field. In view of the fact that you are a pro at this businesg 
and not just some political appointment, what do you think about this 
nuclear aircraft ? 

Secretary Quartes. I think if we stick to our fundamental devel- 
opment work and insist on solving the problems and then build a use- 
ful weapon system when we have done so, it is worth the $200 million 
a year or more that it will cost to carry out that kind of a program. 

Mr. Fioop. What in this budget that you asked for was cut out 
of any nuclear aircraft or nuclear flying reactor program? When was 
it cut out, at what stage of the budget if there were any additional 
funds ? 

Secretary Quartes. Our twenty-three-odd-billion-dollars flash 
estimate last May contemplated a level of expenditure for a nuclear 
aircraft of the order of five or six hundred million dollars in the De- 
partment of Defense and perhaps seven hundred million dollars or 
so in the executive branch as a whole, including the Atomic Energy 
Commission. From May until the present time there has been very 
intensive restudy of this situation, and in fact I have been over it 
personally three or four times in great detail. I can tell you that the 
program now being presented to the Congress amounts to approxi- 
mately $237 million for fiscal year 1957 and approximately $213 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1958. I feel this is a sound program, and I would 
not recommend a greater program at this time. 

Mr. Froop. But your change of position between May and this morn- 
ing and the element which made it necessary for you to reexamine your 
original position two or three times during that interim as you say 
is basically the shortage of money. It is a dollar problem rather than 
a desirable programing; is that not so? 

Secretary Quartes. I would not say that is so, Mr. Flood. <Ac- 
tually the thing that forced reconsideration was the fact that after we 
laid down the program and contemplated pushing ahead on aircraft 
prototype as well as the prototype of two different kinds of nuclear- 
propulsion engines for a bomber, our engineering estimates from our 
airframe contractors and from our propulsion contractors kept get- 
ting more and more unfavorable. We got to the point where, in order 
to accomplish these things they estimated we had to build a plane 
that would weigh considerably in excess of our specifications. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this. As a scientist and administrator 
now of the Air Force, if this Congress would see fit to include in this 
program funds beyond what you have asked for for this specific pro- 
gram, to “crash” it if possible immediately, would it be a waste of 
money? Isthere room in your program or administration for it? Can 
it intelligently and properly be handled? 

Secretary Quartes. I cannot be accurate enough to say that sums 
of the order of 10 or 15 million dollars one way or another might not 
become valuable in the program and that is within our latitude at 
the present time to reprogram our funds. But in terms of reverting 
to a program twice this in size, which was the program we had a year 
ago, I would consider that it would not be in the national interest to 
spend money of that kind. 
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TRANS¥YER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, this is an old chestnut around here, not 
just with you but with all the Defense people. Will you indicate for 
the record in what instances you have transferred any funds from one 
account to the other. You just indicated to us that you do that kind of 
thing. We know you do. Now that produces this next question. 
Will you indicate for us in what instances you have utilized that 
right. Where have you practiced that right by transferring funds 
from one account to another where in your judgment after you left 
here you best saw fit to do it? 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Flood, I need to define “one account” there. 
I need to define the word “account.” We do not, of course, transfer 
funds from one appropriation to another appropriation because the 
Congress does not give us the latitude to make those transfers. It is 
not legal. 

Within an appropriation account such as the 100 account we do 
consider it not only legal but proper to make transfers from projects 
that for one reason or another become less promising into projects 
that are more deserving of support. 

Mr. Fioop. I know what you do. I know the basis upon which you 
do it. I am concerned at this point only with a presentation of the 
instances in which you so did. 

Mr. Gartock. Last summer we advised this committee of the major 
changes taking place in the aircraft program at that time including 
an announcement on the KC-135. 

Mr. Fioop. Last summer? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. How late last summer ? 

Mr. Garvock. I think it was late in August. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, the committee was not sitting and Congress 
had adjourned sine die. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. You were merely complying with the regulations which 
pro forma demand that you notify the committee which, of course, is 
in some kind of being all the time? 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Flood, I would like to say we keep this committee 
advised that way on the basis of our current day-to-day working rela- 
tionship with you. 

Mr. Fioop. Lam sure you do. I wish to point out to you this is the 
first I knew about it. That may not be your fault. 

Mr. Gartock. When the aircraft procurement program and other 
procurement programs are presented to the committee at each budget 
review more detail is gone into as to the adjustments that were neces- 
sary and why they were desirable. Major items come to the attention 
of the committee promptly and prior to their being carried out. 

Mr. Fioop. When major items like these transfers take place there 
is some way in which the members of the subcommittee should be 
apprised of a material change in use of funds other than we hear in 
presentation in hearing. 

Secretary Quartes. That is right, and we consider it our obliga- 
tion to do so. We not only file currently but we are planning—we 
have here a whole compilation of the thing. 

Mr. Gartock. Semiannually. 
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Mr. Fuioop. That is a matter for the committee. I just did not 

know. a 
Mr. Manon. I believe all three services do provide that information, 
Mr. Fxroop. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record. ) 
DISTANT EARLY WARNING LINE 


Mr. Froop. I am interested in the question of the DEW line. I 
guess this would be General Twining’s perhaps. But I do not know, 
T had the impression from what I have heard from the Army and 
Navy people and the Joint Chiefs so far that with this defense 
system, continental, physical defense system we have set up, DEW 
line and so on, that we have another Maginot line there. ( ‘ertainly 
with the development of missiles this system is obsolescent as of 
almost soon. Is that not so? 

General Twintna. It depends. If we did not have a DEW line, 
then an enemy could use bombers with impunity. 

Mr. Fxoop. But we do not have it yet. The whole thing is not 
finished. Your suggestion is you still think the money we spent for 
what we have up to this pomt had to be spent under all the cir- 
cumstances ? 

General Twintnc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Even though it may be obsolescent today and obsolete 
within 12 months, if you had to do it over again, it still had to be 
done? 

General Twrntnc. Yes. However I do not agree that it will be- 
come outmoded as rapidly as you have assumed in your question. 

Secretary Quarters. May I comment and add to what General 
Twining said ? > a 

Mr. Frioop. Off the record. Ae A Va NS Meio 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Secretary Quarues. I think it is very fine that you bring this out 
because the record will be a good record. First, as to the facts. We 
are completing the main section of the distant early warning line 
between now and June. It will be operational this summer. This is 
the section that goes from Alaska over to the East Cape across the 
whole northern part of our continent. We are programing eastward 
and westward extensions of this line. The westward extension is 
being funded in this year’s budget, the fiscal year 19: 58 budget we 
are presenting. The eastward extension is being funded in part from 
this year’s budget. In addition, the Canadians are building a mid- 
Canada line and we have our own warning radar more or less along 
the northern perimeter of our own country. 

These arrangements will not only give us an absolutely necessary 
warning interval for jet bomber type ‘of intrusion but these arrange- 
ments will continue to be useful indefinitely for two reasons. The 
first one is that we must always be prepared to make as good a defense 
as we can against the manned bomber because it will always be the 
preferred way to do this job if the bomber can get through. Tn the 
second place, even if the enemy goes to missiles we believe — 

Mr. Froop. You mean when the enemy goes to missiles. 

Secretary Quartes. If you like, “if and when,” if you will give me 
one “if” there. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 
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DETECTION OF MISSILES 


Secretary Quartes. If and when the enemy goes to missiles, they 
will have to come over that route. We believe we will need to have 
detection devices on essentially this same line for missiles as well as 
for aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you suggesting that we have in the works some 
type of addition or improvement or development to the existing and 
remaining system to be built which will be effective in detecting mis- 
siles of the ICBM or IRBM category ? 

Secretary Quartes. | am suggesting that. And I am not implying 
that the equipment presently being installed will be effective in that 
sense but I am implying that a great part of this installation will 
still be useful when equipment of that kind is added to it. 

Mr. Froop. You are telling us that the mere fact that in X years 
a potential enemy may have operational ICBM’s or IRBM’s with A 
and FI heads does not mean at that point that we scrap all that we 
have or may have? 

Secretary Quartes. I am saying exactly that, yes, sir. It will 
continue to be useful. 

MISSILE DEFENSES 


Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

Mr. Froop. We would have reasonable cause to suspect that they 
have the potential of constructing, installing, and operating guided 
missile ack-ack of the Nike, Ajax, or Hercules category as extensively 
as we have done or may do / 


General T'wininc. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. In the same time element ¢ 

General Twrntnc. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your answer / 

General Twinina. I would say yes. 

Secretary QuarLes. May I comment there‘ I am not sure General 
Twining heard your Nike, Ajax, and Hercules. I think it is a fair 
statement that while we credit them with such a capability, we do not 
know that they are coming through with Nike-Hercules type of 
defense system with an atomic warhead capability, although, as Gen- 
eral Twining says, we credit them with the capability of doing so on 
some time scale. 

Mr. Fioop. The only difference as far as your statement is con- 
cerned is there may be a difference in the time element. You do not 
deny them the potential. 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. You are suggesting you do not know that they will do 

as speedily as we will / 

Secretary Quarves. I think General Twining would agree to that. 

General Twininc. That is a question of judgment. You have to 
expect that they have just about as many brains over there as we have 
here—and if they want to do these things, they could do them in about 
the same time we do. 

Mr. Frioov. Mr. Chairman, I want this line of questions—the next 
several questions and answers—to go in the record at the point where 
we terminated my direct examination, I think yesterday or the other 
day. 
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ERRONEOUS ESTIMATE OF RUSSIAN HEAVY BOMBER STRENGTH 


Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you about the failure to provide this 
subcommittee, or this Appropriations Committee, or this Congress 
or the American public, or anybody, with information in your posses. 
sion or in the possession of the Department of Defense as the result 
of your best distilled combined intelligence, that 6 or 7 months ago 
you knew that the information this Congress and the public had on 
an extremely vital thing to the peace of mind and the operation of 
the Congress and the public—the Russian heavy bomber—was errone- 
ous information. You said that you did not think it necessary or 
advisable under the circumstances to notify this committee, although 
this committee was being notified in accordance with the law of other 
much, much less important information. 

I wonder: What would produce that kind of thinking?) Why would 
you or the Department of Defense people think that the American 
public and this Congress should not have that information which 
you had, or should have had, 6 months ago? 

Secretary Quaries. Well, Mr. Flood, I would like to straighten 
out the record there a bit. May I go off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I do not like to interrupt, but that is not 
responsive. I do not want the facts here. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I think it is responsive. 

Mr. Froop. I do not. think it is. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think it was and it is just exactly what he has 
been telling you. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I have the witness. 

Mr. Scrivner. They learned it in December and they told us in 
January. 

Mr. Froop. Is it necessary for me to appeal to the Chair for a 
ruling ? 

The witness is stating the facts. Mr. Chairman, let me state for the 
record that I am not concerned in this question about the facts. I 
am not inquiring about the facts. The witness is stating the facts. 

I want to know, regardless of what the facts were, why were we 
not informed of them ? 

Mr. Scrivner. And that is just exactly what he has been trying 
to tell you—and has told you three times. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, that is not so. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is so. 

Mr. Fioop. That makes another horse race. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I am sure you will give us the facts 
in due course, and I am sure you have given most already. I am not 
concerned about what the facts were. I am interested in why, as a 
matter of policy, did you—and I use rhetorical “you”—not advise 
the public in some way of a fact I am sure you know with which they 
were grievously concerned. 

Secretary Quaries. Mr. Flood, this is not public information. This 
is highly classified information. I am sure your question relates to 
our informing the Congress rather than the public. 

As for informing the committees of the Congress which would have 
a special interest in such matters, we considered addressing letters 
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tothem. This would have ben right at the beginning of a new session 
of Congress. It seemed wise to us, since we would be appearing early 
in the session before these committees to make our presentations, that 
we would make a careful presentation of this information to the com- 
mittees at that time. ‘That is what we have done. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten. 


RELIABILITY OF INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Wurrren. This is a continuation, Mr. Secretary, of the line 
of reasoning I was trying to pursue the other day. You come in and 
show us a long list of sti itements, figures, lines, and piapty and say 
this is what Russia has. We are ‘asked to deal with a $38 billion re- 
quest from the executive branch but we start off accepting those 
figures as to Russian strength. 

“It leads me to wonder if there is much the C ongress can do if we 
start off by accepting those figures. My own observation in Russia 
and in the satellite countries, “about all the related things has seri- 
ously raised questions in my mind as to the accuracy of the statement 
of General Twining. He says we have to presume if they have the 
same desires, that they have the same capacities and they will get as 
far ahead as we will and we have to make our plans accordingly. 

I think that is what we have been doing, but I think you can go 
there and if you make half an effort to find out the background and 
all the things that go to make up the Russian system and potential, 
you would seriously question whether they can do these things in the 
length of time. 

I am not talking about one thing but these same things. 

The next thing, I had a retired admiral a few years ago who came 
to me and made this point. He said we, in America, have the Ameri- 
can people so disturbed that the Congress feels we have to show that 
we outdo Russia in every phase. While we have them ringed with 
airbases, their situation is entirely different, their needs are entirely 
different, such as is pointed out here by your story on the number 
of their jet fighters. Yet we have the American people built. up to 
the point where, if the Air Force or military does not provide all 
these things, then they will insist the Congress add to what the mili- 
tary wants, and that 1s something. Congress has been adding funds 
even when you folks who justified budget estimates could not use the 
money. We gave you $700 million more than you wanted last year. 
It is this public feeling that I think has caused that. 

Now it comes to this. What could this committee do in the way of 
raising questions about the accuracy of these figures .as to what Rus- 
sia has and what Russia’s capacity is? Is there anything short of 
having Central Intelligence before this committee to see what the 
system of making estimates of Russian stre ngth is? 

Secretary Quarzes. I think Admiral Radford has a very good sum- 
mary of this situation that represents the best combined ‘intelligence 
that we have. I thought I remembered that he had been before this 
committee, but I am not quite sure about this. I assume he will come 
before you. 

Mr. Wurrren. Admiral Radford? 


Secretary Quartes. Yes. 
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Mr. Wuirren. He has, but what Admiral Radford brings us is a 
series of charts, based on Central Intelligence figures. He says this is 
what Russia has. Therefore, in the United States, we have to have 
this $38.5 billion for the next year. No question is raised here as to 
the accuracy of his figures, or how were they accumulated, or how 
much reliance can we put on them. 

Mr. SHepparp. Pardon me. I know you too well. You would not 
make that statement unless you believe it. That is not quite correct, 
He explained to the committee the source of his information and the 
accumulation of it as it was brought up to date. 

Mr. Wuirren. I stand corrected. May I say until I personally 
asked the question this year, did he ever go into the basis for his figures 
on Russian strength. I did ask and got a limited answer this year. 


PUBLIC ATTITUDES 


The reason for this disturbance I think I pointed out to you. We 
have spent $2 billion trying to keep General Tito from joining the 
Russians or going all out with them, yet public sentiment in the United 
States was so strong that, when our own Government wanted him over 
here to hurrah him a bit, public sentiment would not allow it. We 
had the same situation with regard to King Saud when he showed 
up in New York. Public sentiment has been built up to that point. 

We are about to get in the same fix with regard to guided missiles. 
All the American people think we ought to have these guided missiles, 
Many believe they are the perfect answer. Let us get this nuclear- 
powered plane, they say. It would be an ideal curiosity. But lots of 
folks believe that we should have it. I wonder about some of these 
things, especially in view of our experience in Korea when we had 
been led to believe all you needed was an Air Force. 

I ask you, Mr. Secretary, how many working parts are there in 
these guided missiles? Just to give us some idea of the intricacy and 
just how many years of real experience it will be before you can 
have them in quantity on a workable and quantitative basis. Every 
time I read of a test, it went up all right, it took a all right, but 
you had to run it down and try to find where it hit. I do not say that 
critically, but, when you have things such as guided missiles, it stands 
to reason that a million things get out of kilter that affect the whole 
performance. 

COMPLEXITY OF GUIDED MISSILES 


I was pleased at General Twining’s recognition of reality when he 
said that even if they would center their efforts for the next few years 
on sending guided missiles, we will choose aircraft. It sounds more 
practical. We did not get the answer the other day about these parts. 

Secretary are Tf I might try to get that whole thing in per- 
spective a Depending on what you call a “part”; you can call a 
“part” an individust screw or nut or resistor or what not that goes into 
it, tf you deal with parts in that sense. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Let me describe my purpose. My purpose is to 
show there are many intricate and very fine details that have to be 
worked out and that it will take years of experience before we can 
fully rely upon such defense. 
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Secretary Quartes. You can say it has 10,000 parts if you want to 
talk about smallest ones, or you can say it has hundreds and make the 
same point. So, number of parts is a little indefinite until you de- 
fine just what you mean by part. 

I would like to express the thing this way. There are missile 
systems, and very complicated ones, that have now been in opera- 
tional use for a matter of years. They involve numbers of parts of 
the kind we speak of. They have a reliability up in the order of 70 
to 75 percent. They have achieved that reliability, have a lot of 
perfection of the elements. You do not start off that way. This 
means that, of a hundred that are launched, 75 of them will perform 
as expected and the other 25 for some reason will not perform as ex- 
pected. 

If we got to 90 percent, we would consider that very excellent 
engineering. 

The fact that you read about the occasional one that goes amiss 
is a good deal like the automobile-accident business. People drive 
hundreds of thousands of miles and nobody writes about it in the 
paper, but one has an accident and you find it on the front page. Or 
the same is true of aircraft. It is even more true of aircraft. We 
fly hundreds of thousands of hours in jet aircraft and the jet that has 
an accident and crashes makes a spectacular story. We can solve the 
engineering problems involved in producing these very complicated 
missile systems, but the point is we must not take them for granted 
until we have solved them. That is the point I think you are making. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right. While in the field of experimenta- 


tion as well as research we need to keep working toward it, it is utterly 
ridiculous to take something and fully rely upon it until it is ready 
to take over the job. 

Secretary Quar.es. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. We do not need to eliminate the other things on 
which we have to rely. 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES OF RUSSIAN STRENGTH 


Along the same line, the reason I wish we had a chance to have 
Central Intelligence people, who set up these estimates of Russian 
strength, here is because things that were said to be important by our 
military people prior to my going to Russia. You can readily take 
pictures, ae visits, and see things, yet our people played it up as 
something very important. 

I was interested in General Twining’s statement. We have built 
up our figures putting Russian strength up to the highest possible 
figure. Apparently we played ours down to the worst we possibly 
could do if everybody had bad breaks. I believe General Twining 
said the Russians had the only scheduled jet transport system in the 
world. That was his statement. That is where he quit. He gives 
an erroneous impression. Such a statement gets in the press. Here 
is Russia way ahead of anybody, the public says. Yet you go over 
there and get on the Russian airlines and find they have no transport 
system worthy of the name, jet or nonjet, but that one little state- 
ment. by the head of our Air Force left standing alone leads to the 
kind of impression they were reading back to you today. The Rus- 
sians, since the Government owns everything and the airplanes are a 
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part of the Government, if they have a prototype jet transport, can 
run it from one place to another a few times a week, which would be 
the same as the military here trying out a prototype. General Twin- 
ing’s statement creates an erroneous impression on the American 
people. 

In my 3 years back on this committee it is that kind of statement 
that has been fed to us continuously rather than an accurate, com- 
prehensive discussion of actual Russian capabilities. 

I would like to ask the general where the information that they 
have a regular jet-powered transport came from ? 

General Twrntne. If I came before this committee and did not tel] 
you that and you found I had failed to bring it to your attention, you 
would ask “What is wrong with our intelligence? Russians are oper- 
ating jet transports. Why did you not tell us?” We have not got 
an operational jet transport in the United States yet and they have 
been flying them for some time. They fly all over the place. Marshal 
Zhukov and the people went to India in one. They have gone to 
England with it. We went to Moscow in a piston-type airplane, I 
do not think the Soviets are as backward as some people think. I 
want to make sure we do not get complacent about their capability, 
That is what I am trying to prevent, when I bring these matters to 
your attention. I am not trying to exaggerate. Taken across the 
board the Soviets are very mediocre. However, I am interested in 
our country’s defense. I believe the Soviets want to build up a force 
‘capable of knocking this country out some day. That is the point. 
My job is to inform you and let you people evaluate it. If you do not 
believe me, fine; but I am not trying to overdo this thing. I want 
that clear. 

Mr. Warren. I want to agree with you that you are supposed to 
put that foot forward but you should give us a balanced picture. 
With our constant turn into inflation, we could reach the point in 
this country where we have run our race too soon. If, according to 
our best judgment, it will be many years before there is an attack, 
we must keep our sense of balance. Otherwise we might exhaust 
ourselves prior to this showdown. I take your side as against the 
side I raise, but I am trying to raise this so we can have some degree 
of balance. TI will say again that in the few years I have been back 
about all we have heard is the highlights without the whole matter 
being put into perspective or into balance. I have gone so far as to 
go to Central Intelligence, talk to them, and I had a chance to question 
them. I talked to our top people. It comes to this. We are help- 
less in the Congress as long as we have to accept without question 
the sets of figures submitted to us as to what Russia has. If we 
start off with that acceptance, actually we have much ado about noth- 
ing insofar as the size of the military budget is concerned. Of course, 
we have to match it and outdo it. 

I am trying to find out how this committee can go about checking 
to see how many of the real facts about the Russian Air Force we are 
getting and how much of the other about Russian weaknesses, which is 
much less important, you say, and which you do not bother to give us. 

General Twrninea. All intelligence is a matter of estimation. We 
are getting better at it, but I still feel our intelligence is not as good 
as we would like it to be. I think the things we have reported here 
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are pretty well substantiated by the many ageneinn that provide us 
this information. I do not know how it can be done better. 

Mr. Wurrren. It comes back to this. Perhaps I should have this 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will reconvene at 2 oclock. 


SyMINGTON CoMMITTEE Report ON AIRPOWER 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. Last year a series of 
hearings was held by a Committee on Armed Services of the United 
States Senate known as the Symington committee. The Symington 
committte, under date of January 25, 1957, filed a report. This so- 
called Symington committee report has been discussed by several of the 
members of this committee with the witnesses before us. I would be 
glad if we can find a way to put all this discussion at one place in the 
record for the purpose of clarity. At any rate, we ought to be able 
toshow page numbers and make cross-references. Mr. Ostertag asked 
some questions with regard to it this morning. (See pages 1017-1021.) 

A little of this may be repetitious, but I have a well-laid-out series 
of questions directly related to this matter and I want to propound 
them. I told you several days ago I was going to propound this series 
of questions, and I gave you copies of them, as you know. 

It is inescapable that the report of the Subcommittee on the Air 
Force to which I have referred will have some impact on Members both 
of the House and Senate, and it is important to us to get your reactions 
to this important report. 

Mr. Secretary, I am going to direct this next question to both you 
and General Twining. Iam sure that you are both very familiar with 
the recent report of the Subcommittee on the Air Force of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the United States Senate dealing with 
the subject of airpower. If you are not familiar with it, I will be 
surprised, 

Secretary Quartes. We are, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have studied it and read it? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I consider it essential to the work of this committee 
that we have a clear record dealing with the essential points covered 
by this report. Views expressed in the report are obviously in con- 
flict with the views of the administration on airpower and the report 
also carried a minority statement that is somewhat at variance with 
the findings of the majority. I hope that you are prepared to deal 
with the more pertinent points raised by this report. If you are, I 
would like to hear your views, particularly on the seven points dis- 
cussed beginning on page 5 of the report. 


ADEQUACY OF PRESENT PLANS AND PROGRAMS IN VIEW OF SOVIET STRENGTIHL 


The first of these points on page 5 is as follows: 


The adequacy of present plans and programs to maintain a force capxble of 
defeating enemy air forces in strategic air warfare and controlling vital air areas. 


On this point, the report goes on to say: 


The testimony is that the Russian long-range air force has in operational units 
More long-range jet bombers (B-—52 class) with a nuclear bombing capability 
than has the United States; and also that Russia is producing more bombers of 
this character than the United States. 
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Will you comment on those observation and questions? 

Secretary Quarres. May I, off the record, discuss the procedure just 
a minute, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Twintne. On the first point, the statement made in the 
report was based on the intelligence at that time. However, since that 
time our estimates of Soviet ‘long- range bomber pre oduction for the 
next 2 years have been reduced, as I have already—miay I go off the 
record ¢ 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Twining. A second factor that has changed is our own pro- 
duction program of B-52’s. At the time of the Senate subcommittee 
hearings we were stepping up our planned production. This also 
serves to improve our relative position. 

I should emphasize that there is no change in our estimate of the 
number of modern long-range bombers the Soviets could provide their 
force during the time “period beyond the next 2 years. There is no 
information that the Soviets are developing a sizable tanker force, 
We have now a sizable tanker force, and by July 1, 1959, we will be in 
a better position. Our B-36’s will have been ph: ased out by that time, 
in 1959. This replacement of the B—36’s with the B-52’s will result 
in an all-jet, long-range United States bomber force far superior to the 
one we have today. 

The statement that the Soviet long-range air force would be stronger 
in 1958-60 than that of the United States was made by General [e- 
May. He was testifying in a context that excluded the B-47 from the 
long-range category. He was also basing his views on last year's 
estimate of Soviet production, and on a slower rate of B-52 production 
than we now plan. 

Any comparison of long-range strength must include consideration 
of medium jet bombers, the Soviet Badger and our B-47. Recently 
we flew 1,000 B-47’s an average of 8,000 miles each, nonstop, under 
simulated combat conditions. 

The Soviet Badger, with refueling, can also be counted in long- 
range strength. We now have more than 1,500 B-47’s. We estimate 
that we will continue to hold a lead in strategic airpower for the fore- 
seeable future. 

Under present estimates of Soviet strength, and assuming that we 
achieve the present plans for our own force, including protection and 
dispersal measures, I do not believe they will be stronger than the 
United States in 1958-1960 time period. However, these estimates 
are subject to change. We must watch the Soviet buildup closely, 
and if again it is necessary to revise our estimates, we can take the 
necessary steps to stay ahead. 

Mr. Manon. I believe you have just discussed, General, the matter 
that I was about to interrogate you upon from the Symington report. 

The eel also states : 

The testimony also showed that if present plans and programs are not changed 
by the period 1958-60, the Russian long-range air force will be stronger than 
that of the United States, and therefore, by that time, we wil! have lost our 
superiority in strategic airpower. 


I have just understood from you that that statement is not pres- 
ently correct, in your judgment. 
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General Twinine. That is right. 
NEED FOR STRATEGIC AIRPOWER To Core wittH SuRpPRISE ATTACK 


Mr. Manon. Continuing with the report 


Additional testimony established the fact that it is not sufficient for us merely 
to match the Russians in strategic airpower. To be safe, we must have strategic 
airpower of sufficient strength to absorb any surprise attack and, even after 
suffering the heavy damage incident to such an attack, be able to retaliate with 
an effectiveness that would assure victory. 

You may go ahead and make any statement you wish regarding 
this point and the other statements which I have quoted. 

General Twining. Regarding the last statement, I agree that we 
must have the strength to absorb surprise attack and be able to retali- 
ate. This is why our warning systems, our protection and dispersal 
of the retaliatory force, and the instant combat readiness which is 
represented in our new alert concept for the SAC force are so im- 
portant. I have already stressed these points in my prepared state- 
ment to the committee. 


ADEQUACY OF DEFENSE PLANS AND PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. Point No. 2 in the report deals with: 

The adequacy of present plans and programs to maintain a force capable of 
defending the United States against air attack. 
Continuing to quote: 


Expert witnesses agreed that at the present time and during the foreseeable 
future, the best defense against air attack is a strong offense. There was also 
agreement that an effective air-defense system is necessary to discourage enemy 
attack, and to make it costly to the enemy if he does attack. 

The testimony is that at the present time, our air-defense system is inadequate, 
primarily because most of our fighter planes in operation are not capable of 
attaining sufficient altitude to attack successfully modern Russian bombers, and 
because our radar Warning network is adequate. 

Before you make any answer to this, what do you mean by the 
foreseeable future? That is bandied about all over the country. 

General Twintna. I would say up to the period 1950-60. 

Mr. Manon. You think it is a couple of years ? 

General Twining. 1960. 

Secretary Quaries. My view of that would be that in certain mat- 
ters we can foresee the future on into the early 1960’s fairly definitely 
as to equipment. In other areas we get less definite after you leave 
1959 or 1960. At any rate, in my way of thinking about it, the fore- 
seeable future is the period between now and 1965 when the shape 
of things is pretty well forecast in our view. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Proceed with your answer, please. 

General Twining. | believe, of course, that a strong offense is our 
best defense. At the same time I agree that an effective air defense 
is necessary. The second paragraph was taken from General Part- 
ridge’s testimony, which again was in the context of intelligence esti- 
mates and the fighters we had at the time he testified. In my testi- 
mony before the Symington subcommittee, I was asked to coment 
on the adequacy of our present day fighters against the present day 
Soviet bomb T'S. 


The TU, their B-29-type bomber, would present no problem to 
our fighters. As for the Bisons, my testimony was to the effect that 
we could effectively oppose them provided they were sent here on a 
two-way mission, which, in my judgment, is their only probable course 
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of action. There would be no real profit in a tactic that would throw 
away, in a single attack, the limited jet heavy bomber force they have 
today. Finally, I should add we are now getting a consider: able num- 
ber of supersonic fighters that we did not have at the time General 
Partridge testified. 

While our F-86’s, F-89’s, and F-94’s do not have the altitude per- 
formance we would like, they have a significant capability against 
today’s threat. I might add, that even our newest fighters may be 
lacking in performance when the enemy gets supersonic bombers and 
long-range missiles. However, we are developing newer weapon sys- 
tems to counter those future enemy threats. Thus, we must arefully 
measure our air defense weapons at a given time against the Soviet 
offensive threat existing during that time period. 

The fact. remains that now and in the near future neither the Soviets 
nor ourselves are able to provide a completely effective air defense 
against the offensive power that each can deliver. In my opinion we 
are devoting a sound proportion of our effort to air defense. 

Now as to the statement on the adequacy of our warning network, 
It was inadequate at the time this Senate subcommittee testimony 
was taken. It is still inadequate. I doubt that we will ever have a 
system that could be called completely adequate—an airtight net. As 
Mr. Quarles stated early in the hearings, we have several phases of our 
warning system yet to be completed. The most important of these 
are the extensions of the DEW line and the SAGE system. However, 
we have made considerable progress in improving our warning sys- 
tem in just the past 10 months, and I believe we are getting a system 
as good as the state of the art permits. Even when such things as the 
DEW line and SAGE systems are complete, they will provide no 
warning against intercontinental ballistic missiles. Work on this is 
also under way. 

That is the answer to the second point, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Secretary Quarles, you have heard these two para- 
graphs I have read, or two sentences from the Senate report. Would 
you generally concur with what has been said by the Chief of Staff? 

Secretary Quvartes. Yes; I do concur quite ex xplicitly, Mr. Chair- 
man. I would perhaps add this one qualification in the very last 
part: When we say they provide no warning against intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, that means in their present -configur ation they would 
provide no warning, but as I explained this morning it would be 
possible to add additional equipment at a moderate fractional increase 
in cost which would provide warning. 

Mr. Manon. When we develop that. 

Secretary Quartes. When we complete the development of such 
equipment. 

Mr. Manon. If the warning system were adequate to tell us of the 
approach of a ballistic missile, then what could we do? 

Seer ‘etary Quartes. That has three advantages. First, it would 
have the value of alerting us to our retaliation. That is a very im- 
portant signal that we must get. In the second place, it is character- 
istic of ballistic missiles that the point of impact is quite predictable 
as soon as you can see a minor part of the trajectory. By observing 
such a missile you could know fairly accurately what its target area 
would be, and know, for example, that it might hit the New York 


area and definitely w ould not hit the W ashington area or the Chicago 
area. 
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Mr. Manon. Commenting on the amount of notice we could receive, 
what would be the significance of it on the approach of a ballistic mis- 
sile? What would you say, Mr. Secretary ? hid ale ts 

Secretary Quartes. The time of flight of a ballistic missile is on the 
order of 30 minutes. We believe that roughly half of that time would 
be available after first detection. In other words, we believe it would 

ive us about 15 minutes’ notice. This has the two values that I men- 
tioned before. It also opens up the only possibility we have eventually 
of setting up a defense against such missiles. 

The third point I was going to make in my elaboration of this, in 
answer to the first question, was that we need this as a minimum notice 
if we are to mount a positive defense against such missiles in the form 
of an antimissile missile. So for all these reasons, this is important. 

Mr. Mauon. Mr. Secretary, there is some possibility in my judg- 
ment that an intercontinental intermediate range ballistic missile will 
be in the arsenals perhaps of this country and one or two others by 
1962, 1963, or 1965. Now, when would you be able to get these coun- 
termeasures sufficiently developed to be of service to us? 

Seeretary Quartes. I would expect that we could develop the pas- 
sive countermeasures for their detection and warning more or less con- 
currently with the development of the missile. There are people who 
have studied the antimissile missile problem and who believe we could, 
if we started now, mount a defense against missiles in that time period. 

I myself feel that is optimistic; that the defense probably would lag 
the availability of such missiles by several years. But in any event the 
ability to warn a particular environment that such a missile is on its 
way and to give the people in that environment 15 minutes to take 
cover could enormously reduce the casualties in that particular target 
area. 

Mr. Manon. General Gavin of the Army gave me the impression— 
though he may not have intended to—that the Army thought it would 
not. be very long before they would have a successful antiballistic- 
missile missile. 

Seeretary Quartes. We are dealing here, Mr. Chairman, with tech- 
nical opinion. The best I can do there is to give you my own technical 
opinion,.that it is an extremely difficult problem. It would be an ex- 
tremely expensive defense to mount. It seems unlikely to me that we 
could develop a practicable form of it and deploy it and have it avail- 
able within the time period of the development of the ballistic missile 
itself. But I would think if we decided it was worth the cost that we 
might be able to do it within several years after that time. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten has elicited from you a statement in re- 
gard to the cost incident to producing an anti-ballistic-missile missile, 
Mr. ‘Secretary. Could you estimate to any degree the relative cost of 
oe this countermeasure, compared to the cost of producing the 

llistic missile ? a 

Secretary Quartes. Well, the cost of producing it and deploying it 
for the protection of our strategic targets is, I suppose, the cost we 
really should be dealing with here. It is somewhat inherent in the 
problem that the defense against a ballistic missile must be located in 

88601—57—pt. 1—_—66 
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the general vicinity of the target of the ballistic missile. That means 
if your targets are scattered all over your country your defense must 
be Seattoned all over your country. 

Now, to deploy a missile system of this kind all over the country, in 
defense of our strategic targets, would be a very el cost, certainly 
substantially greater, in my opinion, than the cost of deploying Nike 
as it has been deployed in point defense against manned bomber types 
of attacks. 

Mr. Manon. The point is: How would the cost of the countermeas- 
ure compare to the cost of developing and producing the ballistic 
missile ? 

Secretary Quartes. I would say that they are comparable costs, but 
I would not be able to say which is larger. I think that the cost of 
developing the weapon would probably be less than the cost of develop- 
ing the ICBM, because more of the art for doing the antimissile missile 
is already available. But, when it comes to deploying the defense 
around the country, then I would expect the cost of it would be greater 
than the cost of deploying the ICBM. 

Mr. Manon. On that point, is there not a likelihood that an attempt 
will be made to use the Nike launching sites for launchers for the 
antimissile missile ? 

Secretary Quar.es. I would expect that they would try to use the 
Nike sites for it. 

RELIANCE ON QUALITATIVE AIR SUPERORITY 


Mr. Manon. Getting back to the airpower report. On point No. 3 
the report states: 


The adequacy of present plans and programs to maimtain a force capable of 
gaining and maintaining general air supremacy. 


The report goes on to say: 


As a matter of policy, the United States has abandoned its former position of 
quantitative superiority in the field of airpower. Instead, the testimony shows 
that the Department of Defense relies on the qualitative superiority of our 
airpower ; in other words, the results of our efforts in the research and develop- 
ment field. 

The report goes on to point out various areas where the Soviets are 
overtaking us im the alain quality of various weapons. 

This section of the report is striking at the apparent ceiling that 
has been imposed on our military research and development effort. 

What would be your comment on that part of the report ? 

Secretary Quarues. Perhaps I should pick that one up, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I have stated previously that nothing is more important to effective 
modernization of our force than our research and development pro- 
gram. Ihave also said that I am absolutely convinced that it is better 
to spend too much than too little for research and development. 
While we agreed last year that we could have used more research and 
development. funds than the budget provided and this is again true 
this year, one must bear in mind that funds appropriated for research 
and development represent only a part of the whole development pro- 
gram, as procurement and other funds are also appropriately used for 
certain development phases. 
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Viewing development in this broadest sense, our fiscal year 1958 
budget estimates contemplate some further upward trend in our over- 
all research and development program. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet Union is pushing its research 
and development effort on a broad front. Considering the wide dis- 

arity between their state of development and ours, 10 years ago, there 
is also no doubt that they have been closing the gap. 

It does not follow, however, that we are being overtaken and I, for 
one, believe that our development programs, if supported at the budget 
Jevel, and well directed, will prove adequate to keep us out in front. 

Mr. Manton. Do you have any comment on that, General Twining? 

General Twrnina. L agree generally with the Secretary’s statement. 
However, we have asked for more research and development funds 
than were contained in either the fiscal year 1957 or fiscal year 1958 
budget requests. 

Mr. Manon. Point No. 4 of the report deals with the adequacy of 
naval airpower. Since we have discussed that with the Secretary of 
the Navy and other witnesses from the Navy Department, we will 
pass that up. 

Point No. 5 deals with airpower and the modern army. We have 
discussed that question with other witnesses, and we are to have a 
special hearing with regard to MATS and the availability of airlift. 


POLICIES DETERMINING THE RELATION BETWEEN FISCAL AND 
NATIONAL DEFENSE CONSIDERATIONS 


Point No. 6 deals with: 

Present policies that determine the relation between fiscal considerations and 
national defense considerations. 

The report states : 


In general, there are two ways in which the problem of balancing defense 
needs against fiscal requirements can be approached. 

One way is to ascertain essential defense needs, and then see if the funds 
ean be made available to meet them. The other is to predetermine, as a matter 
of fiscal policy, a dollar limit for defense expenditures ; and thereupon refuse te 
satisfy any defense needs that cannot be compressed within that limit. 

The testimony shows clearly that during recent years the latter approach 
has been followed. 

Quoting further : 


For 1957, defense expenditures were estimated to be $35.7 billion. 

The testimony of the Chiefs of Staff of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
was that, in the aggregate, those three services would require approximately $48 
billion for the fiscal year 1958. 

Now, the budget for fiscal year 1958 is approximately $10 billion 
less than the estimated requirements which were stated by the respec- 
tive chiefs of the three services Jast June. 

Are we sacrificing our military security for the sake of a balanced 
budget? Or did the Chiefs of Staff last summer just merely over- 
estimate their needs by 25 percent ? 

What is your response 4 

General Twintne. Well, of course, this is a difficult question. 
Speaking for the Air Force, our budget is developed by computation 
of fund requirements to support a specific program which is worked 
out in Air Force Headquarters. The computations of requirements 
are made originally in the field and pass through successive stages of 
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review at major commands and then at Air Force Headquarters. The 
Air Force portion of that $48 billion referred to in the report was 
$23.6 billion. This was a “flash” estimate prepared in our headquar- 
ters and was based on the 137-wing program. 

I have already testified that regardless of budgetary pressures 
the Air Force had determined that the 137 wings was no longer a 
valid goal and that a new force structure should be developed. This 
was done subsequent to the “flash” estimate and resulted in the 
Air staff’s minimum essential budget estimate of $21,070 million which 
we submitted in November. Neither this budget nor any other budget 
request submitted by the Air Force has been controlled by specific 
dollar limitations established i in advance, except that in the research 
and development appropriation the Air Force , along with the other 
military services, has been informed by the Office, Secretar y of De- 
fense, of approved planning assumptions and amounts for the 
R. and D. effort. 

Reviews by the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the President may well result in program changes. Certainly de- 
cisions at these levels are bound to be influenced by ‘fiscal and economic 
as well as by military considerations. Insofar as the Air Force is 
concerned, the budget estimate we submitted in November—that is, 
the $21,070 million—was what we regarded in the Air Force as a 
minimum essential requirement. The Chiefs as such did not as a 
group look at that “flash” estimate; that individual submission. 

Mr. Manon. What would be your comment, Secretary Quarles? 

Secretary Quares. Just as General Twining has presented it, ex- 
cept that I would comment on the $21 billion in this way: It was 
prepared as General Twining described it, as our minimum essential 
requirement. It made certain assumptions about how we would 
finance the program and what program we would carry out, par- 
ticularly in relation to ths procurement of aircraft. It was par- 
ticularly influenced by the heavy-bomber program. 

Actually the $21 billion program, while it compares with the 
$17,746 million new obligational authority, dealt with the program, 
of the Air Force for what we eall the obligational orogram of the 
Air Force. As I mentioned this morning, our $17,746 million in- 
volves the use of something like a billion dollars of unobligated c carry- 
over funds in addition to the new obligational authority. If you 
take all of these things into account, the difference between the two 
programs is very largely explained by the difference between the 
B-52 program that was provided here and the B-52 program that we 
have in our present budget estimates. 


NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT IN BUDGET 


We are planning to procure 101 B-52’s with the fiscal year 1958 
money. The budget estimate on which the $21,070 million was based 
pr ovided for the procurement of 240 aire raft, a difference of 139, and 
that in turn is a direct difference of around $11, billion, When you 
take bases and other things into account, this difference in the heavy 
bomber program very largely accounts for the difference between 
these two programs. 
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Mr. Manon. Of course there are other planes in the $21 billion fig- 
ure that you did not make reference to in your statements a moment 
ago. 

Secretary Quarts. There are other differences there that do ac- 
count for some part of it, but the bulk of this difference is in the heavy 
bomber program. 

Mr. Manon. But the total number of planes involved is about 408. 

Secretary Quaries. There are 408 combat and airlift planes in- 
volved in the difference, and I have only accounted for 139 of them, 
but the ones I accounted for were so much the higher cost planes that 
they account for most of the difference. 

Mr. Manon. This leaves me a little confused. Is it essential to the 
defense of the country and imperative that the Congress provide for 
these additional planes that are included in the budget of $21 billion 
plus! I believe General Twining said a few days ago he thought that 
the $21 billion budget was the lowest possible, the minimum, or words 
tothat effect. I donot believe it was quite so strong. 

Secretary Quartes. In the case of the heavy bomber which, as I say, 
accounts for at least half of the difference between these two budgets, 
including the effect on our bases, we come down to this situation: We 
have certain advantages in slowing down the rate of those bombers. 
We could get more of the modern bombers, more of the so-called “wet 
wing” bombers if we did not produce the present model as rapidly. 
We, of course, would have to use our budget resources at a faster rate 
to maintain the 20-per-month rate throughout this period, and unless 
we are going beyond 11 wings, of course there would be no point in 
procuring these additional 139 bombers. 

At the moment we do not have Joint Chiefs of Staff-Department of 
Defense approval for going beyond the 11 heavy wings. 

Mr. Manon. Does the Air Force staff feel that we should go beyond 
the 11 heavy wings? 

Secretary Quartes. General LeMay had recommended that we go 
beyond, and General Twining had recommended that we go beyond 
the 11 wings. As I say, this view had never been accepted in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and without acceptance there the Secretary of 
Defense felt that he should not approve going beyond the 11 wings. 

Mr. Manon. How far does General LeMay want to go and how 
far do you want to go, General Twining? 

General Twintna. I informed the Senate committee last year that 
I had recommended to the Joint Chiefs of Staff that we go to 17 wings 
of heavy bombers. General LeMay at one time, had plans for going 
as high as 40 wings. He has gone as low as 21 wings under certain 
conditions in his most recent requirements planning. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff decided that the 17 wings of heavy bom- 
bers was too high, and that 11 was sufficient, particularly in view of 
the fact that we had gone up from 30 B-36’s to 45 B-52’s in numbers 
of planes per heavy bomber wing. So, compared with former equip- 
ping scale of 30 planes we have the equivalent of 1614 wings of 
heavy bombers. 

FISCAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. It has seemed to me inescapable since the end of the 
Korean war that. budgetary considerations have tremendous weight 
in the formulation of defense budgets. I do not think it is any sin to 
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consider the fiscal picture. I think it would be a sin not to. But I do 
not think that we should be penny wise and pound foolish. I am sure 
that no one else would subscribe to that philosophy. 

What you are doing here is you are trying to get all the defense you 
can with something in excess of half of the national budget. Is that 
not right? 

Secretary Quartes. The whole national budget does have an excess 
of half devoted to the defense portion. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, fiscal considerations are the dominant 
considerations in these budgets; are they not? 

Secretary Quarirs. Certainly fiscal considerations dominate the 
one about the overall budget at the top levels of our Government. 

I do not mean to imply by that that anybody is so concerned about 
dollars he would sacrifice defense. But I think you have to say that 
people have to weigh what the defense costs in dollars against the 
effect of using those dollars, so in that sense dollars certainly are a 
dominant influence in the situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would the chairman yield for an observation ? 

Of course. I can recall when we sat here during the Korean war— 
not since, but during the Korean war—and the requests of the Defense 
Department were cut almost in half, from $100 billion down to $60 bil- 
lion. So it isnot anything new. In other words, it is not merely con- 
fined to the administration of the last 4 years, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean to imply that. I think fiscal considera- 
tions were the dominant considerations after World War IT. It was 
perfectly obvious to me that was the main consideration in the formu- 
lation of the defense budget. 

Now, during World War II it was not the major consideration and 
during the Korean war it was not the major consideration, but it was 
held at one time that one of the budgets which came up during the 
Korean war, which threatened to be very high, could have reductions 
made in it and we could still get all the defense that our manpower 
and resources would permit us to get. 

Mr. Wieerieswortn. Will the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Wiecreswortn. The table which T have before me shows that 
in 8 vears, fiscal vears 1950 to 1957 inclusive, the amount requested by 
the 3 services was cut. before presentation to the Congress by a total 
of $104 billion. 

Mr. Manon. That was principally during the Korean war. 

Mr. Wiecrrswortn. It was cut in every one of those fiscal years, 
and the average for the 8 years is something like $13 billion per year. 

Mr. Manon. These vast ents would only emphasize what I have been 
trying to make clear, that fiscal considerations are to a large extent 
the dominating considerations in the defense budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they were not, we would soon be broke. 

Mr. Mitirr. They are also a defense consideration of the cold war. 
If we go broke, we might lose without fighting. 

Mr. Wurrren. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, if you had added 
$12 billion, presuming everybody agreed and everything ran about 
the same, for each of those years, the chances are the dollar would be 
cut down another 25 percent in purchasing power, which would mean 
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that this budget, instead of being $3814 billion, would probably be 
about $47 billion. 

Mr. Manon. I think probably we would all agree that we would be 
very lacking in prudence if we did not consider taxes and economic and 
fiscal conditions in formulating the defense budget, but we should not 
let consideration of dollars prevent us from getting a reasonably 
adequate defense, Mr. Secretary. 

What is your comment as to whether or not we are in that position? 

Secretary Quaries. Well, I feel we are not in that position. Cer- 
tainly speaking for myself I would think it would be very wrong of 
me in every sense to let considerations of dollars warp my judgment 
about what the defense requirements are to the point where I would 
knowingly recommend less for defense than I thought the situation 
required. I would think that was something close to treason to do 
that. I would certainly think it was a very bad thing to do. 

However, this is a matter of judgment. One cannot know this 
thing with any degree of accuracy. ‘To take the opposite extreme and 
simply hold that we should spend any amount that one can find a way 
to spend because defense is so important I think would not be prudent 
and would not be a wise procedure. 

Now, to the best of my judgment we are following a middle course 
here, a course that is very considerably tempered by the judgment of 
the President and the Secretary of State as to what our international 
situation is and what the dangers of its flaring up are. This is all 
part:of the picture that one must weigh. In that context I do not 
think that dollars have dominated the situation. I think that the 
determination has been to produce a defense to meet our require- 
ments, but our requirements broadly construed in relation to the world 
situation as a whole. 

NEED FOR TANKERS 


Mr. Manon. Next is point No. 7 of the Symington committee 
report. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman, if you do not mind, 
before you get away from that line of questioning you were pursuing? 

A great emphasis is being placed upon the B-52 bombers. There 
is a question of 11 wings of B—52 bombers or 17 wings or whatever 
it was. We must not lose sight of the fact that if you have in mind 
bombing Moscow or behind the Urals, as a target, and if you want 
those B-52’s to come back, the B-52’s cannot go without tankers and 
the tankers are no good without bases, so you cannot bomb Moscow 
and bring your planes and crews back without them. That is not the 
full picture. 

Secretary Quartes. May I comment on that, Mr. Chairman? 

Of course, we flew B-52’s around the world nonstop without the 
use of jet tankers. They were refueled by our KC-97 tankers. We 
have substantial numbers of these. 

Mr. Frioop. On foreign bases / 

Secretary Quartes. In this case we did have some tankers deployed 
on foreign bases to get the B—52’s around the world. We would not 
have to deploy the KC—97 tankers on foreign bases to use the B-52’s 
in an attack on targets in Soviet Russia. 
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Mr. Fxoop. To bring the aircraft back you do. 

Secretary Quar.es. No; we do not need foreign bases to bring the 
aircraft back. 

Mr. Fioop. You need tankers to bring them back. 

Secretary QuartEs. We need tankers to bri ing them back, but we do 
not need foreign bases either to get them over or to get them back, 

Mr. Foon. Let us eliminate the bases. You need tankers to bring 
the B-52’s back, period. 

Secretary Quart Es. That is right. I did not mean to testify other- 
wise. But we do not need both foreign bases and tankers. We need 
either foreign bases or tankers, or we could in fact use them to adyan- 
tage in combination, but we can do the job with tankers and without 
foreign bases, 

Mr. Fioop. My premise, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, is that 
you need something more than the B-52 bombers to do what we are 
talking about. 

Secretary Qu: ARLES. Yes; and we do have something more in the form 
of the KC-97 tankers, which will do the job. We also have overseas 
bases from which we can do the job without the tankers. And we are 
building, of course, jet tankers which will still further facilitate our 
capability of doing this job. 

Mr. Fioop. How many jet tankers are operational this afternoon? 

Secretary Quartes. Substantially none. 

Mr. Foon. Actually none. 

Secretary Quartes. Well, there have been very few produced, and 
they are not operational. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course not. The answer is none. 

If you have 240 B-52’s operational next year, how many tankers 
must you have for that number of aircraft, to operate them all ? 

Secretary Quarters. General LeMay said he would like to have one 
for one. We are programing 2 tankers for 3 bombers. With our 
KC-97 tankers, of course we have several tankers for each bomber, 
assuming we used them all for the B-52’s. 

Mr. Fxioop. One to one and a half will do; will it not? You donot 
need one for one? 

Secretary Quartes. We feel that 2 tankers for 3 bombers is a sound 
ratio. Weare programing the KC-135 jet tanker in that ratio for all 
of our heavy bombers. 

Mr. Fioop. How many tankers do we have operational today with 
reference to the number of B-—52’s we have operational today, if the 
necessary operating ratio is 2 to 3? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, Mr. Flood, we have a large number of 
KC-97 tankers. Those could be assigned one for one or any other 

ratio you wish to the B-52’s, , The remainder of those would be. used 
for refueling our B-47 fleet. 

Mr. Fioop. You must have the tankers for the middle-distance 
bomber if and when you use it, to supplement the B-52’s for long- 
range bombing. 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. In that case, you must have overseas bases plus tankers, 
both, to handle the B-47’s to supplement the B-5 

Secretary Quartes. No, sir. We do not have to al overseas bases 
to operate our B-47’s over Soviet targets, either going or coming. 
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Mr. Fioop. But it would be more desirable and better operation- 
ally, to have them for such purpose. 

Secretary Quar.Es. The overseas bases would have more adv antage 
for our medium bombers than they would have for the B-52’s, but 
they are not a necessity. 


UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION COMPARED WITH SOVIET 


Mr. Manon. Some of the questions I shall get into now have been 
dealt with before. 
Point No. 7 deals with: 


The present and prospective position of the United States vis-a-vis the Soviets 
as to certain principal elements of airpower. 


The report goes on to say: 


In this connection, the evidence shows: 





sent time the Soviet is producing more 
combat aircraft than ra U nited States ‘and in the past 3 years, the Soviet has 
outproduced the United States in modern combat aircraft. 

General Twrin1nea. These statements still hold under the revised 
estimates. According to intelligence estimates, the Soviets have 
produced greater numbers of combat aircraft than the United States 
over the past 3 years. However, this is mostly in the fighter and 
light bomber categories. These estimates also show that the Soviets 
will outproduce the United States in numbers of modern aireraft 
during the current fiscal year. 


NUMBER OF SOVIET AIRCRAFT IN OPERATIONAL UNITS 


Mr. Manon. Point (b) under 7 deals with aircraft in operational 
units and states: 

At the present time Russia has thousands more aircraft in combat units than 
the United States. 

This again is a quote from General Twining and we would like to 
have his present views to bring us up to date. 

General Twrn1Nne. In my statement about numbers of aircraft in 
combat units I was making a comparison of the Soviet Air Force as 
against the United States Air Force. In that context this state- 
ment is true. I also said that the United States has thousands less 
jet military aircraft in combat units than our estimates show for 
the Soviets, even when naval aircraft are counted. Even our most 
recent estimates, which reflect revisions of intelligence, show that the 
Soviets have thousands more jets in operational units than the United 
States. This counts Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps. But 
again this margin is mainly in the fighter and light bomber cate- 
gories—that is short- range airpower which does not directly threaten 
the North American C ‘ontinent. However, as you are aware, numbers 
of aircraft are, of course, only part of the story. 

Mr. Mruter. Are the Reserve and guard figures included in that, 
too? 

General Twinine. Yes, they are. 
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Mr. Fxioop. Should this not be pointed out? This looks bad. We 
have an agreement with our allies that we are going to go into the 
heavy bombers and they are not. They are building the fighters and 
interceptors which are part of our air arm, because we are building 
the heavy and medium bombers. That is economical, tactical, and 
strategic force. This record should show that. 

Mr. Manon. What is your comment ’ 

General Twin1nG. The question was not asked that way. 

Mr. Fioop. But out of an abundance of caution to protect yourself 
and the record you should show that. 

General Twinina. I think Mr. Quarles gave that for the record 
this morning, the total numbers. 

Mr. Froop. [ want the distinction made clear that we know what 
is going on and you have an arrangement with your allies in which 
you are asking them to build fighters and fighter-interceptors and 
you build the heavy ones, that we are not out in left field with dark 
glasses on here. We know what we are doing. 

Secretary Quarues. If I might comment on this, the earlier diseus- 
sion compared the free world bloc against the Communist bloc. In 
that comparison the free world bloc has more aircraft, military air- 
craft, in inventory and more military aircraft in operational units 
than the Communist bloc has, although the Communist bloc has more 
jets in operational units in numbers of aircraft than the free world 
bloc has. 

General Twining. Mr. Flood, in my complete testimony to the 
Senate committee that was all covered. But it was not asked spe- 
cifically here. 

Mr. Fioop. I know what you did but I want it tied on this one so 
that on this record it looks the same. 


SOVIET FIGHTER PLANE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Point (c) under 7 deals with fighter planes and states: 


The Soviet is currently producing about 10 times more fighter planes than 
the United States and has more jet fighters in operational units than all types 
of jet aircraft combined in United States operational units. 

This is your quote again, General. What is your current informa- 
tion on this subject ? 

General Twining. That “10 times as many” is confusing. Senator 
Symington asked me this question: “Now, General Twining, in Feb- 
ruary you testified that the Soviet production of day and all-weather 
fighters was around several hundred a month at that time as against 
far less production on our part, I think something like 10 percent of 
their production. Did you learn anything on your visit to Russia 
that would cause you to modify that ?” 

I did not catch the phrase about “10 times as much production” as 
we had at the time this question was asked. It is not correct that 
they were then producing 10 times as much as the United States. It 
was true that they were producing in very great numbers, and they 
may have produced several times as many as the United States in 
certain specific models. 

Mr. Manon. That clarifies it. 
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General Twining. In fact, my answer was: “No, sir, I didn’t. I 
think that still holds.” That was my reply. And in making that reply 
I was referring to their production of several hundred fighters a 
month. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Twrninc. We must bear in mind that this production en- 
ables them to convert to more modern fighters. It does not represent 
an increase in total numbers in operational units. So the present pro- 
duction ratio is somewhat improved. Again, I would emphasize that 
in my judgment the Soviets probably need more fighters than we do. 


SOVIET LIGHT BOMBER STRENGTH 


Mr. Manon. Point (d) under 7 deals with light bombers. 


The Soviet has many more light jet bombers in operation than the United 
States. 

This appears to be a quote from General Weyland of the Tactical 
Air Command. However, I assume that General Twining is in a posi- 
tion to give us the current facts of that situation and to evaluate the 
statistics insofar as possible. 

General Twrnrnc. Under present estimates this still holds. How- 
ever, in this comparison one should also consider the sizable force of 
F-84’s we have. These fighter bombers are capable of short-range 
bombing missions similar to those performed by light bombers. 

Mr. Fioop. Tell us why. Have the record show there is a sound geo- 
Graphic and historic reason. _ yet 

General Twrntne. The Soviets have a different mission than we 
have. From their central geographic location, light bombers can 
attack many free world nations around their border. We need longer- 
range bombers in order to meet the needs of the main tasks we would 
have to perform in war. We need some light bombers, but not in 
great numbers. 

Mr. Froop. ‘Tell us what it is. 

General Twintna. The Soviets are centrally located on a land mass 
and are therefore in closer proximity to many of the targets they 
would attack in a general war situation. They could cover many of 
these targets with short- range, light bombers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Also they “used. light bombers in close support of 
ground troops and have done so historically. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Manon. I would rather not be interrupted for a time. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SOVIET MEDIUM JET BOMBER STRENGTH COMPARED WITH UNITED STATES 


Mr. Manon. Point (e) under 7 deals with medium bombers. 


The United States has several times as many medium jet bombers as the 
Soviet. 

This is a quotation from General Twining and obviously relates to 
the B-47 type bomber. We are all familiar with that point but if 
there is anything you would like to say at this time, you may proceed. 
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General Twinrna. At this time we had several times more. We have 
about 1,500 B-47 types in operational units. We estimate the Soviets 
have a substantial number of Badgers in operational units at this time, 


HEAVY JET BOMBER STRENGTH ESTIMATE CHANGED 





Mr. Manon. Point (f) under 7 deals with heavy bombers. 


The Soviet now has more jet heavy bombers and is producing these bombers at 
a faster rate. 

General Twining, this appears to be a quote from your testimony, 
Admiral Radford’s testimony before the committee this year indi- 
cated that this statement was not true. Does your current appraisal 
of the situation agree with Admiral Radford’s? 

General Twin1na. I agree with Admiral Radford. As I said, our 
estimates have been revised. However, the statement was true under 
our estimates given to the committee last year. 

Mr. Manon. The point is you have revised the estimates? 

General Twintnc. That is right. But again these estimates are for 
the present time and for the next 2 years only. And they involve 
only heavy bombers. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 





Mr. Manon. Point (g) under 7 deals with research and develop- 
ment, and has a number of statements that I think are extremely im- 
portant which we should explore. The first point is: 

General.—The Soviets are progressing in this field at a faster rate than the 
United States in the development and production of new type scientific weapons 
and, if present plans and programs of the United States are not changed, the 
U. S. 8. R. will attain superiority in this field. 

We discussed this point under No. 3 above. However, if there is 
anything or any additional comments you would care to make, you 
may do so. I might add, that the point seems to be taken from the 
testimony of General Twining, General Putt, and General Irvine. 
General Twrnrne. I have nothing to add. 


SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Point No. 2: 


Scientific and engineering personnel.—Russia is currently graduating twice as 
many trained scientists and engineers per year as the United States. 

I realize that is not a problem relating to airpower alone. How- 
ever, we would be glad to have the views of Secretary Quarles at this 
time. 

Secretary Quarues. I think that the statistics will support the state- 
ment exactly as made, that the Soviets are graduating about twice as 
many trained engineers as we are in the United States. To some de- 
gree this gives an incorrect impression. For example, immediately in 
the years after World War II we were graduating somewhat more 
engineers than the Soviet Union was graduating. This high output 
was larely due to the large number of students who trained under the 
GI bill of rights. It is also due to the fact that the Soviets had not 
built up to quite as high a level as their present one. 
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These numerical relationships have changed. This does represent 
a very remarkable buildup behind the Iron Curtain of technical edu- 
cation, and in the long-range sense it does pose a problem for us, a 
kind of a technological threat to our position. But perhaps it could 
be overstated as to its immediate significance. 

Mr. Manon. Certainly, if it should continue for decades, the United 
States would be second rate in this field as compared to Soviet Russia. 

Secretary Quartes. I agree, Mr. Chairman, that in that long-range 
sense it is a matter of great significance. 

Mr. Manon. I understand Dr. Teller said within 10 years we would 
be outstripped in this field. Are you familiar with that statement? 

Secretary Quartes. I am familiar with Dr. Teller’s statement. He 
was talking about science rather than engineers, and in this literal 
sense, he was saying that in fact we have already been outstripped, 
because there is nothing we could now do to repair the gain that they 
have already made in the field of science and scientists. 

I think that, again, is undoubtedly true, but may not have as much 
significance as is sometimes attached to it. 

Mr. Manon. It is pretty hard to gloss over it, Mr. Secretary; is it 
not ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, may I say this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. There is some skepticism, perhaps, in this country as 
to whether or not this story is accurate, this story that you told us that 
the Soviets are perhaps currently graduating twice as many trained 
scientists and engineers per year as the United States. How do you 
know that is true, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Quarues. The statistics are fairly readily available to 
anybody who wants to examine them. There have been people skilled 
in this field who have gone to Russia and spent enough time there 
studying this particular thing to be satisfied that they have an accurate 
picture of it, and they have come back. They are very reputable 
people who have prepared reports which substantiate this statement, 
both in respect to engineers and the statement attributed to Dr, Ed- 
ward Teller in respect to scientists. 

Mr. Manon. Do you believe these reports? 

Secretary Quarues. I believe these reports as to their numerical 
accuracy, but I do not accept all of the implications of these reports 
because it does not depend only on how many engineers you have. It 
depends on your system of using engineers, and it depends on a lot of 
other things. 

I, myself, believe that we neither have lost the advantage now nor 
are we in grave danger of losing it. But looking way ahead, one 
cannot be too optimistic about a trend of this kind. 

Mr. Wuirten. Might I make this motion on the record? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, you referred to numbers. Do these 
statistics on numbers tell you anything about the quality? The reason 
Lask is, Dr. Furnas was before us and raised the same question. My 
impression of his statement was, while they might be turning out more, 
their quality was not.as good. 
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Secretary Quarues. As to the quality of the course material covered, 
we know that quite accurately, and we know it compares favorably 
with the course material in our own technical institutes. 

As to the quality of the material being educated, | do not know 
how to comment on that. I think they are intelligent people. As I 
said, I do not think they work under as good a system as we do. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me read figures from the American Institute of 
Engineers and Department of Defense on engineers. 

In 1953 there were 530,000 trained engineers in the United States 
as against 500,000 in Russia. The Russians have concentrated on 
engineering manpower production. In 1950 we had graduated 52,000 
engineers. In 1956 we graduated 70,000 engineers. In 1950 the Reds 
trained 28,000 engineers, but by 1956 the Red figure had grown to 
120,000 engineers. 

We now have 760,000 scientists and engineers while the Russian 
total has zoomed to 890,000 scientists and engineers. 

Three-quarters of our Ph. D.’s earn thei degrees and their living 
in the humanities. Three-quarters of the Russian doctoral candidates 
are trained in science and related fields. 

Mr. Manon. What is your source ¢ 

Mr. Froop, American Engineering Institute. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, and if neces- 
sary move that the committee ask the Secret: ivy for a list of these 
people. which can be supplied later, who have built up this tigure, 
that we might have them before the committee. This statement here 
points up again that our whole planning and the whole appropria- 
tions process is dependent upon a set of figures and estimates supplied 
by people we never see. Up until ree ent weeks we have alw: ays ac- 
cepted the figures from the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs as to what 
Russia had and then we started off with that premise accepted. [ 
have had many reasons to raise doubts in my mind as to whether those 
figures are built on a sound basis. I think this instance would be a 
good basis to start. Let us go back to the original source where we 
will have a better chance to determine how accurate this estimate is. 

Mr. Manon. I think we can get the sources and present those sources 
to the committee. I do not know that the Air Force would be the one 
to request to do it. but we can get that clone. 

Secretary Quarves. I can give it to you now, which might be the 
easiest way to do it. Dr. Trytten is the most authoritative source of 
information that I know of on this subject. He is the author of the 
report I referred to. I think he could give you not only the data but 
the basis for the data. As for the scientific appraisal, Dr. Teller was 
really speaking in terms of nuclear scientists rather than scientists 

very broadly when he made that statement. I would think that Dr. 
Teller would be a very good person to hear. Another possibility 
would be Dr. Lee Dubridge, who is also authoritative in this matter. 

Mr. Manon. Who is he? 

Secretary Quaries. He is president of the California Institute 
of Technology. And Dr. James Kilian, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, would be still another. Those are 
all very authoritative names in the field. 

Mr. Manon. We can explore that question. I believe there has come 
to our desks in the last week or so a statement or booklet purporting 
to treat of this whole picture. I have not had an opportunity to read it. 
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SOVIET PHYSICS RESEARCH 


Getting back to the airpower report, point No. 3 says: 


The Soviet has high-energy physics research facilities superior to any others 
in the world, and Soviet researchers are very capable. 

This statement is attributed to General Putt, and I am sure, Mr. 
Secretary. that if he has that information, it is also available to you. 
Do you subscribe to that view, or do you have the knowledge of the 
facts on which the view is apparently based 2 

Secretary Quar.es. I subscribe to the view that some of the Soviet’s 
high-energy particle research facilities, in a very broad sense, are equal 
to or superior to any that we have in this country. 

I doubt that they have the scope of such installations that we have 
m this country. At least, I do not know of any evidence that they 
have, and I do not think General Putt gathered any evidence that they 
had in his trip. 

I would say, though, that. taking it as a whole, the evidence is that 
they are at least even with us in their nuclear-research facilities, and in 
the scope of their nuclear-research effort. 


UNITED STATES MISSILE DEVELOPMENT COMPARED WITH SOVIET 


Mr. Manion. Point No. 4 deals with missiles, and I quote: 

Missilex.—Russia started earlier in the development of ballistic missiles than 
did the United States, and is believed to have made substantial progress in this 
field, to the extent of having exceeded the United States at least in some aspects 
of the ICBM and IRBM. 

We will get into that in great detail later when General Shriever 
appears. However, if you care to comment now, you may. 

Secretary Quarters. I think we did this morning. I believe our 
remarks this morning are completely responsive to that point. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(See p. 1020.) 

THRUST OF SOVIET JET ENGINES 


Mr. Manion. Point 5: 


The Soviet has, in operational aircraft, jet engines with substantially more 
thrust than any the United States has in operation. 

General Twixntne. We covered that pretty well this morning, Mr 
Chairman, by questions from Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Manion. I believe you did. 

General Twintnc, I have a comment here. 

Mr. Manon. I believe you did, too, but let us have it inserted in the 
record at this poit. 

General Twininc. Very well. 

(The information is as follows :) 

It is the opinion of the Air Force that the U. S. S. R. has, in operation, aircraft 
jet engines with substantially more thrust than has the United States. 

Although the greater thrust of their engines does represent substantial 
progress, the thrust of an engine is not the only measure of its excellence. Many 
other factors must be considered. For a long-range bomber, low specific fuel 
consumption is of great importance. The USAF has consistently worked to 
design engines with low weight-to-thrust ratios and with low specific fuel con- 
sumption. Our J-57 aircraft engine is an excellent example of this. We believe 
that our B-52, equipped with these envines, has superior performance over the 
Sovict Bison equipped with their higher thrust engines. 
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CONCLUSIONS OF SYMINGTON COMMITTEE REPORT ON AIRPOWER 


3 


Mr. Mauon. Now turn to page 95 of the report, section 3, dealing 
with conclusions. These conclusions are, in some cases, repetitious 
of the things we have alre ady discussed under findings. Tlowever, I 
believe that they are of such importance to the work ‘of this commit- 
tee that we should make a record on some of the more significant 
points. This is particularly true since the points are in an entirely 
different section of the report, and can be picked up or used without 
reference to the other section. There appear to be 23 points in this 
section, all of which, I believe, should be reprinted at this point in 
the record. Without objection, they will be printed here. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


III. CONCLUSIONS 
The subcommittee has reached the following conclusions: 
A. AIRPOWER FORCES IN BEING 


(1) In any future war there will be far less time than ever before in which 
to mobilize. As a result the importance of “forces in being” has steadily in- 
creased to the point where they are now indispensable. 

(2) The United States has a strong strategic striking force at this time. 
This is due in large measure, however, to weapons designed, money appro- 
priated, and contracts let many years ago; and even this strength is declining 
relatively as against the steadily growing striking capacity of the Soviets. 

(3) The defenses of the United States have been weakened because of the 
failure to act on national intelligence information; and also because of a 
tendency to either ignore or underestimate Soviet military progress. 

(4) The Soviets exceed the United States in the number of modern combat 
aircraft in operational units (“forces in being”). They are currently produc- 
ing more combat aircraft than the United States. They have decreased the 
time used between the original design and quantity production of combat air- 
craft as compared with the time required by the United States. 

(5) We now have an insufficient number of long-range modern jet bomb- 
ers and there is no program to produce a sufficient number. 

(6) The growing shortage of skilled manpower is resulting in inadequate 
maintenance of aircraft, and therefore unnecessary accidents and unneces- 
sary deaths. This manpower shortage results in our inability to maintain a 
proper state of alert against possible attack. 

(7) The United States has the capacity to produce an adequate number of 
jet tankers, but has failed completely to do so; nor has it any adequate pro- 
gram to overcome that deficiency. This neglect has seriously decreased the 
effectiveness of our airpower. 

(8) The decline in the strategic striking power of our Air Force as against 
that of the Soviet cannot be overcome significantly by the use of naval airpower. 

(9) The effectiveness of our strategic striking power, and also of our air de 
fense, is dependent in large measure on an adequate base structure at home and 
abroad. The United States has an insufficient airbase structure. The present 
structure affords neither the alert status, nor that dispersal necessary for security. 

This deficiency in the continental United States is becoming increasingly dan- 
gerous because of the current deterioration in our overseas base structure, along 
with the growing longrange capability of Soviet aircraft. 

(10) Inadequate housing and inadequate pay scales are decreasing the op- 
erational effectiveness and morale of our Armed Forces. 

(11) The vulnerability of the United States to sudden attack has increased 
greatly during the past decade and this vulnerability will continue to increase in 
the foreseeable future. 

(12) The Department of Defense has failed to develop an adequate defense 
warning system. 

(183) The direction and planning of naval strength again leaves the United 
States vulnerable to submarine attack against our shipping, and particularly 
vulnerable to submarine missile attack on military and civilian targets within 
our heartland. 
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B. AIRPOWER FORCES FOR THE FUTURE 


(14) The Soviets are rapidly closing the qualitative gap. Yet, our qualitative 
lead is now being given as justification for our having passed over to the Soviets 
quantitative superiority in military airpower. 

(15) The duplicating approach characteristic of many research and develop- 
ment programs jn the Department of Defense, along with the dollar limitations 
established for such programs, has retarded needed modernization of weapons 
systems. 

These policies have retarded important scientific breakthroughs They con- 
trast with Soviet policies which have produced extraordinary Soviet progress in 
the research and development field. 

(16) The Soviets exceed the United States in rate of technological develop- 
ment, in training facilities, in speed and quantity of prototype development, in the 
training of scientists and engineers, and in many other phases of airpower de- 
velopment. 

(17) The Department of Defense has permitted duplication, even triplication, 
among the 8 services in the development and production of missiles; and has 
permitted comparable waste in the allocation to the 3 services of responsibility 
in the missile field. 

The Department of Defense also delayed in giving overriding priority to the 
ballistic-missile program. As a result, there has been a serious loss of time as 
compared with the rapid progress of the Soviets in this field. 


C. AIRPOWER FORCES FOR LIMITED WAR 


(18) Confusion and therefore inefficiency in defense planning have developed 
from the vacillating policies of first emphasis then deemphasis with respect to 
limited war as against unlimited war. It is essential that we be prepared for 
both. 

(19) The United States has insufficient airlift capacity to maintain the mo- 
bility of the Army and enable the latter to meet overseas commitments; nor do 
plans include provision for adequate airlift. 


D. AIRPOWER PREPAREDNESS AND FISCAL POLICY 


(20) Financial considerations have often been placed ahead of defense re- 
quirements, to the serious damage of our airpower strength relative to that of 
Russia ; and hence to our national security. 

(21) The United States has the capacity to produce and maintain airpower 
which is relatively stronger than that of the Soviets; but the Department of 
Defense has not utilized this capacity. 

(22) With proper programing and administration in the Department of 
Defense, it would be possible to maintain air supremacy over the Soviets without 
jeopardizing a sound economy and without imposing additional tax burdens 
upon the people. 


E. AIRPOWER PREPAREDNESS AND AN INFORMED PUBLIC OPINION 


(23) Under our form of government, the American people have not only the 
right, but also the need, to receive all information about our national defense 
which would not help a possible enemy. Nevertheless the public is neither 
adequately nor accurately informed about our military strength as against the 
great growing military strength of the Communists. 

The public has failed to receive from official sources complete, accurate, and 
timely information which it has the right to know. 


Mr. Manon. Some of the points or the facts stated in the points are 
self evident to this committee, such as points 1 and 2. Therefore, I do 
not propose to take the time to discuss them. They will appear in the 
record. 

However, I would like your comments on point No. 3, which states: 

The defenses of the United States have been weakened because of the failure 


to act on national intelligence information and also because of the tendency 
to either ignore or underestimate Soviet military progress. 


88601—57—pt. 1——-67 
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General Twrninc. There have been cases in the past where we 
underestimated Soviet military progress; particularly in their ability 
to produce first-class aircraft in great numbers. An illustration of 
this was the MIG-15, another was in the atomic field. Initially we 
believed it would take them a number of years to develop atomic 
weapons. They accomplished this years sooner than our predictions, 
A third example was the May Day flights over Moscow in 1955 by 
larger numbers of two types of modern bombers than we expected. 
While we had some earlier indications of Soviet long-range bomber 
development, these flights and other information led us to raise our 
estimates of Soviet long-range bomber production and. to establish 
a second source for the pr oduction of B-52’s. Early last year based 
on these same estimates, we further accelerated production of B-52’s 
and jet tankers. 

However, as I said before, based upon more recent information there 
is reason to believe that the Soviets have not produced as many heavy 
bombers to date—and probably will not produce as many in the next 
2 years—as we estimated a year ago. But it is important to bear in 
mind that there has been no change in the level of strength in modern 
bombers that we estimate the Soviets could and prol ably will provide 
for their long-range force in the time period beyond the next 2 years. 

There is always the possibility that the Soviets may surprise us 
with some new technological breakthrough. However, I feel that 
our intelligence system is Improving year by year. 

Mr. Manon. Point 4, I believe, “has been discussed at length and 
I do not think it necessary to go into that again at this point other 
than to have the staff be certain that there are cross references at 
this point to the previous testimony. 

(See pp. 1020 and 1053.) 


ADEQUACY OF UNITED STATES JET BOMBER PROGRAM 


We have also discussed at some length point No. 5. However, I 
am again going to quote it and ask what I consider to be a significant 
question in connection therewith. Point 5 says: 


We now have an insufficient number of long-range modern jet bombers and 
there is no program to produce a sufficient number. 

Now we are aware of the fact that the program calls for the eventual 
production of approximately 600 long-range jet bombers of the B-52 
type and that we have around 1,500 of the B47 type. The 600 B- 
52’s will provide about 100 more than was contemplated at the time 
of the testimony on which the Senate report is based. These long- 
range jet bombers are very expensive. I believe it is safe to say that 
every 100 bombers will account for an investment—in bombers, bases, 
and spare parts—of $1,250 million more. 

I would like to ask for the benefit of the committee especially, but 
for the record and the benefit of the Americon people, if possible, just 
what we consider to be a sufficient number of this type of bomber. 
How many do we need to do the job assigned to them, and especially 
if a potential enemy has more of this type bomber than we have, what 
would be the likely result in case of an all-out atomic war? In other 
words, do we need to have more long-range jet bombers than a poten- 
tial enemy? How soon do you expect th: at the B-52 will be obsolete? 
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General Twrnina. I do not believe it is possible to state definitively 
a number of bombers that would be sufficient. The number of bomb- 
ers we require is a function of the targets we must hit, the time period 
in which our strikes must be ¢ ompleted, the effectiveness of the enemy 
warning and defense system and the degree of protection and dispers sal 
we can ‘provide our force against his attacks. In the fiscal year 1958 
budget we complete the funding for 603 B-52’s. This is a sizable 
bomber force. 

However, if the enemy continues his building program of long-range 
bombers we will again examine the size of our B-52 force. We ex- 
ect to have a reorder capability and we could continue production 
without delay. Similarly, if we discover the enemy has strengthened 
his defense beyond our present estimates, or if he were to dev elop 
some new or more effective means of defense, we would again have to 
reexamine the size of our delivery system. In addition to the increase 
in force size, we would also have to step up materially our personnel 
training and our base construction programs. 

I do not believe that we necessarily need to have more long-range jet 
bombers than a potential enemy—if our force is protected ; ‘if we have 
the capacity to react instantly and if the capability to penetrate Soviet 
defenses and destroy the targets is maintained. With respect to 
obsolescence cycle of the B-52 bomber, it must be understood that 
any aircraft becomes obsolesc a when markedly improved new air- 
eraft can be Broducets or when an aircraft is no longer capable of 
performing its primary function. Obviously, this cycle is subjeet 
to variations. Our best estimate with regard to the ‘B-52 bombing 
system is that with improvements and supplements such as our air-to- 
surface missile, it will continue to be an effective delivery system 
through 1965 and very probably beyond that period. 

It should be noted in this connection that we have a number of other 
strategic delivery systems under various stages of development, 
namely in the manned-bomber class: The B-58, the follow-on chemical 
bomber, and the nuclear-propelled bomber ; and in the missile class, the 
air-breathing Snark and Navaho and the ballistic IRBM and ICBM. 


MANPOWER SILORTAGES 


Mr. Manon. Point No. 6 states: 


The growing shortages of skilled manpower is. resulting in inadequate main- 
tenance of aircraft, and therefore unnecessary accidents and unnecessary deaths. 
This manpower shortage results in our inability to maintain the proper state 
of alert against possible attack. 

The statement indicates that there is a growing rate of accidents 
and deaths. What are the facts in this regard ? 

The statement also indicates that we were unable to maintain the 
proper state of alert against possible attack. Would you comment on 
that possibility ? 

General Twininc. Our accident and fatality rate has steadily de- 
clined when measured in terms of accidents per 100,000 hours of flyi ing. 
However, if we had more funds and more skilled personnel for main- 
tenance this accident and mortality rate could probably be further 
reduced. Recognizing this, we have emphasized on several occa- 
sions the shortage of skilled manpower, and I am sure if this situa- 
tion were remediec | our accident rate would be further improved. 
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I agree, however, we would definitely improve the alert capability 
of our forces if we had the number of skilled personnel we need, 

In addition to the defense force, you may recall at an earlier hear. 
ing I stated that we had as an objective the placing of one-third of 
our strategic striking force on the alert at all times. I have also stated 
that I feel that it will be very difficult to do this under present cir. 
cumstances, One of the main hindrances is the shortage of skilled 
personnel. Everyone agrees there is a need to improve the skill 
levels in the Air Force. As a matter of fact, in all services. To 
this end the Department of Defense is now studying the recommenda- 
tions of the Cordiner committee, and I feel that if action were taken 
as indicated in these recommendations it would improve the retention 
of skilled personnel in all services. 

There are a number of other points. I will not discuss them be- 
cause I think we have already covered them to some extent. 


OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Manon. Now, going to point No. 9, I know that we are build. 
ing on our airbase structure about as rapidly as we can with the 
facilities that are available. However, I find myself in agreement 
with the concern expressed regarding our overseas base structure. If 
we were suddenly to lose these overseas bases would we be in a posi- 
tion to retaliate against our potential enemies ? 

General Twininea. I do not foresee a situation in which we would 
lose all of our overseas bases. Loss of these bases would have an effect 
but not “a controlling effect.”” However, to take your question, even 
if we lost all our overseas bases, we could still retaliate with a con- 
sderable force, using only North American bases. But, until we get 
a completely intercontinental foree—which is what we are workin 
toward—we could not deliver the weight of concentrated attac 
against as many targets as rapidly as we should. In short, loss of 
these bases would make our job much harder, the enemy’s job much 
easier, and we would need more heavy bombers and tankers than we 
are planning today. 


DEFENSE WARNING SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Point No. 12 states: 


The Department of Defense has failed to develop an adequate defense warning 
system. 

I know that we are spending billions in this area along various lines, 
the DEW line, the Pine Tree line, and the Sage system, our ground 
observers and our offshore patrols. Now, where do we stand in this 
field today? Do you have any comment regarding the statement in 
the report? 

General Twrninc. I think that is covered in our response to ques- 
tion No. 2 pretty well, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I think so. We can make reference to that statement. 

(The statement may be found on pp. 1037 and 1038.) 
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FUTURE STRENGTHS 


Mr. Manon. Now, Mr. Secretary, points 14, 15, 16, and 17 deal with 
the airpower forces of the future, This relates primarily to our re- 
search and development efforts. We have talked about this at length. 
However, I would like for you to run through these points and give 
us the benefit of your observations relating thereto. 

Do you have a prepared statement? 

General Twi1ntnc. I donot. I think the Secretary will address him- 
self to these points. 

Secretary Quar.es. Mr. Chairman, it has gotten to be a common 
statement that the Soviets are rapidly closing the qualitative gap and 
threatening our qualitative lead. We must take this, however, in 

erspective. They were way behind us after World War II, and it 

is true that they are closng much of that gap. They have for that 
reason been moving forward more rapidly than we have from our 
more advanced position. ‘This does not prove in itself that they will 
surpass us, and in fact I do not feel that there is any evidence to 
support the view that they are apt to surpass us in the near future, 
or at any other time that we can foresee. 


UNITED STATES CAPABILITIES FOR LIMITED WAR 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we will pass over point No. 19, deal- 
ing with the airlift because we are going to discuss that again later. 
However, I would like for you to comment on the statement contained 
in point 18, with respect to our ability to deal with a limited war as 
against an unlimited war. Particularly of the inefficiency in defense 
planning in this regard that has developed from the vacillating poli- 
cies of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you ask him to emphasize, as far as he can, what 
part the Air Force plays in a limited war? Is the Air Force of high 

riority in a limited operation, if you can keep it limited, such as 
Buen? What do you do in desert warfare in North Africa? 

General Twrintnc. We are establishing tactical task forces today 
for just that type of operation. These could move into an area and 
conduct air operations, support ground action, or perform such other 
missions as might be required. If we wanted to, we could even use 
part of the strategic force for jobs like that. It would of course de- 
pend upon the area, and the job to be done. 

Mr. Frioop. Perhaps this is not the point, but at some time or the 
other as the hearing goes on, I want to find out what the Air Force 
does in a quarantined war, if there is such a thing. 

General Twinrne. Our missions would include supporting the 
ground forces of the allies, or our own, if they were there, as we 
normally do. And it is conceivable that we would be assigned targets 
in the operational area—such as troop concentrations, supplies and 
communications, and airfields. 

Mr. Froop. We will get into that later on on the airlift question. 

Mr. Manon. Will you discuss further this point 19, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Quartes. I would like to go off the record if I may. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(A classified statement was furnished for the use of the committee. ) 
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PROGRAMING AND ADMINISTRATION IN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. Now, I would like to go to point No. 22: 


With proper programing and administration in the Department of Defense, 
it would be possible to maintain air supremacy over the Soviets without 
jeopardizing a sound economy and without imposing additional tax burdens 
upon the people. 

This statement seems to me to imply we are not getting as much 
defense for the dollar which we are expending as we have a right to 
expect. Now, you people have no doubt analyzed this report from 
all angles. I would like to have your comments on this point. 

Secretary Quartes. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, as far ag 
getting defense for the Air Force dollar is concerned, we are address- 
ing ourselves to that with all the diligence that we have. I really 
do not know of any evidence that we could get more defense by a dif- 
ferent use of the dollar than the way we are proposing to use it. If 
there is any such evidence we certainly should have it because that is 
obviously our objective. 

As to whether our defense dollars are properly apportioned as be- 
tween the Air Force and the other services, each service, of course, 
has its opinion about that, but I think this committee should turn to 
Mr. Wilson and his associates for an authoritative view of that mat- 
ter—Admiral Radford, Mr. Wilson, and his associates. Unless you 
would ask me to, I would not comment on that field. 

Mr. Manon. I have heard it stated, not by anyone in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, but by others, that $38 billion ought to be enough 
to buy us a reasonable and adequate defense program. It is nota 
question of providing more money if we want better defense, but 
providing better management and a better apportioning of funds 
within the Department of Defense. Can you offer any light on that? 

Secretary Quarters. I feel a defense budget in the neighborhood of 
$38 billion should provide us with an adequate defense posture. I 
feel there is a great challenge here to improve our management of the 
business and that probably we have not moved as rapidly as we 
should in response to the changing times in designing our forces to 
meet the new times. But this is a thing that there are many impedi- 
ments to, and I do not feel critical about it. I do feel we need to con- 
tinue the trends that are already in evidence in shaping our forces 
toward the modern air atomic time. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION CONCERNING DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. The last point, No. 23, deals with information avail- 
able to the American people, regarding our relative military strength. 
This point ends with this statement: 

* * * The public has failed to receive from official sources complete, accurate, 
and timely information which it has the right to know. 

We have been discussing here in the committee whether or not we 
are receiving reports that are too alarming or whether or not they 
are sufficiently alarming. I doubt if there is any other country m 
the world that makes it so easy for espionage agents to gather informa- 
tion. I believe that the only real problem of the espionage agent 1s 
one that I myself have—that is, in finding time to evaluate and reach 
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the proper conclusions from the mass of conflicting information that 
we get, and I believe it is to this point that the report is addressing 
itself. I too would like very much to see the American people get 
a true and accurate appraisal of the relative strengths of the United 
States and the Soviets from the standpoint of economic strength, 
military strength, geographic advantages and disadvantages. I would 
like to see the relative strength of, for example, using shipping ton- 

nage, and compare the strength of both as to total tonnage available 
in use and the tonnage that would be necessar y to support the economy 
and a war effort such as a limited war, a major war, in a given theater, 
or all-out worldwide war, in which all stops, including thermonuclear, 
atomic retaliation attack were used. The same sort of an: ilysis should 
apply to steel production and all other facets of the economy and 
manpower availability, manpower skills, and so forth. 

I believe that such a study, if not already available, should be 
undertaken for the benefit of this committee, with the idea it be 
presented to us as soon as possible, but in any event no later than 
next January, so that we could exercise a proper judgment in deter- 
mining our relative military requirements. 

There are so many strange and conflicting forces that it is very 
difficult to undertake a proper evaluation of the extent of the threat 
and what we ought to do about it. What could you do in this field to 
help us, and what are you doing to help your own shop evaluate the 
extent of the threats, and so forth ? 

Secretary Quartes. The best suggestion that I would be able to 
make there would be to ask our weapon system evaluations group, 
which is a defense level body, without service affiliations, to aa 
some specific questions you would regard as key questions in this 
area. I would despair of getting anybody to answer by next January 
the very broadest kinds of questions one could pose of this kind, 
because I think the questions are too human to be susceptible of that 
kind of an answer, but if you could formulate some specific questions, 
technical questions, or tactical questions, that you would regard as 
key questions—for example, the role of the carriers as against land- 
based aircraft—I think such an evaluation group approaching it on 
an impartial basis could perhaps throw light. on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. In that connection, I have been suggesting one or 
two things. I have suggested that we get everybody in here ‘and talk 
about it. Over the weekend I was thinking that I would go a little 
further than that. I do not know whether the Air Force would accept 
the challenge or not, but why not have the Secretary of the Navy order 
a carrier task force out into the Atlantic some place without any 
knowledge whatsoever of the Air Force, and then all of a sudden hit 
the button and say, “There they are, see what you can do.” 

Secretary Quarries. To see what we could do to the carrier task 
force ? 

Mr. Scrivner. To see whether or not you could find them and hav- 
ing found them see what could be done to them. You have some known 

values that you could apply to some of your unknowns. I have heard 
the expression “extrapolate.” You would not have to drop a real 
bomb on them, of course, but you could drop a water bomb or a basket 
of tomatoes, or whatever you want to to simulate a hit. I would like 
to get this question about unvulnerability of a carrier force settled. 
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1 do not know whether the Navy or the Air Force, either one, would 
like to do it, but I would like to watch it. 

Mr. Fioop. Russia would like to watch it too and find out about it, 

Mr. Scrivner. If we have any weaknesses on either side we better 
find out now. 

Secretary Quartes. I believe we are moving into an extended period 
of cold war where we will be speculating about the value of our 
weapons and more and more losing touch with realities because we 
will be further and further removed from actual test by war. SoJI 
firmly believe that we have to devise some maneuvers and tests, and 
even expend some equipment in the process, to get in closer touch 
with reality in the evaluation of these weapons. In that sense, [ would 
like to support what Mr. Scrivner has said, but again, I think it would 
best be directed to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. With regard to your last question, No. 23, this is a 
serious proposition. Look at the next to the last sentence on page 97 
of question 23: 





Nevertheless, the public is neither adequately nor accurately informed about 
our military strength as against the great and growing wealth of communism, 


INTELLIGENCE ERROR 


The chairman read you this: 


The public is still to receive from official sources complete, accurate, and 
timely— 


and I repeat “timely”— 
information which it has the right to know. 


Now, I want to see the public get the information, but I wonder if 
even this subcommittee receives timely information on that. 

Let me see if that is so. One year ago we went through this series 
of hearings with the Joint Chiefs and with all the Secretary people. 
Now, there is not a man on this subcommittee that did not at one time 
or another during the hearings with someone, independently of every- 
body else, stress the quality of our intelligence—“General, Admiral, 
Mr. Secretary, Colonel, what about our intelligence?” 

“verybody here has asked that question at some time or other every 
year. We were told every year by Admiral Radford and all you 
people—“This is the sum total of our combined intelligence; here are 
the figures.” 

Now, a year ago we got that set of figures. You asked for certain 
money and you got certain money based upon those figures. 

Now, the general public reaction to those figures stimulated the 
House and the Senate, and that produced a result. Then later on, in 
the latter part of the summer, additional figures were asked for, addi- 
tional millions for bombers predicated upon the same figures. They 
had to be. Then in August additional obligations in the amount of 
$1 billion were programed, I presume predicated upon those figures 
and carryover figures generally of the same quality. 

As soon as this bill left the House and went to the Senate, and about 
the time that this bill was on the floor of the House and the floor of 
the Senate for final action, at the Pentagon you were then building 
this budget that we are now considering. You had task forces in 
the Air Force and in Defense doing the planning on this budget while 
we were debating the last one. 
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Now, sometime or the other about that period of time, since this 
budget, your intelligence found itself to be at least 50 percent in error, 
vis-a-vis Russian figures. Now, as far as I have been able to find out, 
neither the Congress nor the public nor anyone else knew of that. 
There was no public disclosure from our intelligence, but apparently 
you knew as far back as last summer, or 6 or 7 ‘months ago, that you 
were 50 percent wrong on the Russian heavy bomber estimate. Yet 
nobody told anybody “the figures that the American public thought 
were so, the figures that the Congress thought were so, and the figures 
that this subcommittee thought were so, even during our debates while 
we were voting on it, and you knew, or somebody knew, that we were 
50 percent wrong. If that date I stated i is not right, what is the earliest 
date the Air Force and the Department of Defense, either or both, 
knew that intelligence was 50 percent wrong on the heavy-bomber 
figures on which the current fiscal budget was predicated and upon 
which this budget was based ? 

General Twintve@. I would just like to add this: I should emphasize 
there is no change in our estimate of the number of these modern long- 
range bombers the Soviets could provide for their forces during the 
time period bey ond the next 2 years. The change that has been made 
was to revise our estimates of long-range bomber strength today and 
in the near future. The long-range problem has not been changed. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not responsive. 

Secretary Quartes. Let me try to be responsive. 

Mr. Froop. That is not an answer. 

Secretary Quartes. Throughout the period that the Congress was 
in session, and throughout the time of the congressional action, we 
believed that the testimony given before the Senate Subcommittee 
on the Air Force was the best summary of our intelligence, and there 
was no intelligence to the contrary that came to my attention, and no 
intelligence to the contrary that was accepted by the intelligence com- 
munity as such. 

In the fall and in the early winter, we did revise our estimates 
of the number of these bombers. Now, it was not sent to Congress. 
The Congress was not in session at the time. So far as we could see, 
it did not affect any matter before the Congress. We felt we should 
bring it to the attention of the Congress and the matter was left that 
Admiral Radford would do so in his briefing and we would do so in 
ours. 

On that particular point I would like to say that it seems to me we 
have acted in complete good faith here; that is, that during all the 
time during which you were taking action last year, you took action 
on what we believed to be the best intelligence e available, and in laying 
the matter before you we have tried to be completely frank about our 
revision of it. 

Mr. Froop. I would like to examine that. This is very important. 
The President signed this bill shortly after it was passed. We left 
here the first week in August. This committee was still in being 
because you claim that you reported to this subcommittee, as you 
should, periodically, changes in programing. Did you attempt at any 
time to report to this committee something of greater importance than 
amere changing in programing—did you ever ‘Teport to this committee 
by telephone, by message to the chairman, or anyone else, that the 
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extremely vital information now was firmed up at the Air Force office 
and that we were wrong by 50 percent in certain of our information? 
Did you ever tell anybody that, and if you did not, why did you not? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, the answer to the first h: uf of your ques- 
tion: We did not inform the Congress of this change in our view of 
the Soviet heavy-bomber pr oduction situation, believing it would be 
more appropriately done at the time we appeared before the commit- 
tees and discussed our whole program. It seemed to me that there 

yas no action the Congress would be taking in the meantime, and it 
would be timely to make this a part of the ‘whole presentation to the 
Congress, and we behaved that way in good faith. 


FUTURE AIR FORCE 





PLANS AND PROGRAMS 





Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I would like to get the record clear 
with respect to a few other points. 

Along the lines of proposed reductions in the Air Force, it has been 
reported recently in certain aviation publications that the force reduc- 
tions reflected in the 1958 budget for the Air Force are only a begin- 
ning and that by 1960 it is expected the Air Force will be reduced to 
about 110 wings. 

Now, I know that there is nothing magic about the number of Air 
Force wings and that the number of wings is only indicative of actual 
combat strength and capability; in other words, we recognize that 
there are other factors that must be considered. However, we do 
want to know what the plans are and why you are doing what you 
appear to be doing. ‘ 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Chairman, I believe a presentation on Air 
Force plans and programs is scheduled for your consideration on the 
ist of March. This joint presentation will provide the information 
you desire. 

Mr. Manon. Very well, Mr. Secretary, we will wait for that pres- 
entation to get the full picture ‘relative to Air Force plans and pro- 
grams beyond fiscal year 1958. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF WINGS 






Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, there seems to be some confusion re- 
garding the actual extent of reductions in what what might. be termed 
the combat strength of the Air Force. For example, it has been 
reported that the combat strength of the Air Force is actually being 
reduced to about 120 wings rather than 128 wings. This is reportedly 
being done by the process of adding guided missiles wings and new 
transport wings as a partial offset against reductions in combat 
strength. Insofar as possible, I wish that vou would make it perfectly 
clear as to just what is being done in terms of shifts in the relative 
combat strength of the Air Force. 

Secretary Quaries. I would like to say for the information of the 
committee at this time that our plans do contemplate some further 
downward revision of wings, not the downward revision that the 
reference you cited referred to, but downward revision which, as I 
say, General Callahan will give you complete information on. 

As for the second point, that the 128 wings is re: ully a poorer figure 
than that, that grows out of this fact—that we are not completing 
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5 of the combat wings in the original 137-wing count. We are instead 
counting as combat wings 4 assault wings and 1 Matador wing, all 
of which have become operational and are wings but would not have 
been counted. 

Now, the 128 wings is 9 subtracted from the 137, so it is 14 sub- 
tracted from the original 137 because 5 of the 137 are not being 
completed this year ‘and 9 more are being removed next year. So you 
might say that the 128 wings of the original complex at the end of 
next year, plus 4 assault carriers and 1 Matador wing, both of which 
we are counting for the first time. We count only one Matador wing 
at the end of 1958. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that we are gambling unduly with the 
security of the Nation ’ this reduction of wings? 

Secretary QuartEs. I do not. I think that we are actually increas- 
ing the defense c apabilities of the Air Force by this change in struc- 
ture, assuming we are going to deal with resources at the level with 
which we are now dealing with them, and I believe resources of the 
level that we are now dealing with, if applied to the best advantage, 
will maintain the defense position of the country. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the same time, would not that cut down adminis- 
trative costs—having bigger wings and fewer of them ? 

Secretary Quarts. That is just why we are doing it. 


DUPLICATION OF TARGETS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I asked Admiral Burke of the Navy as 
to whether or not there was undue duplication in preparing for the 
destruction of possible targets in the event of a big war. In sitting 
through these hearings and. listening to the respective services as they 
have explained their plans for specific weapons and as they have 
attempted to justify their plans by pointing out the possible appli- 
cation in case of war, I definitely get the impression that each of the 
services is planning to destroy all probable t targets in a given area in 
which there may be an action, and/or preparing and buying the 
necessary equipment to do the job. This, of course, only relates to 
targets against which atomic or thermonuclear weapons might be 
used. 

Is there any point in the Joint Chiefs of Staff hierarchy where 
prospective atomic weapon procurement of the three services is re- 
viewed, for the specific purpose of eliminating possible duplication ? 

Now, I am not speaking of duplication of the weapons themselves, 
but duplication in the plans as to targets on which such weapons would 
be used. 

Secretary Quarters. There is such a review. First, the allocation 
of weapons to the three services is made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in consideration of the targets assigned to them, and the missions 
which they must. perform. They take account of all the targets, 
and of any possible duplication between the services. 

In the second place, the coordination of the attack on strategic 
targets has been assigned to the Commander in Chief of the Strategic 
Air Command, and there is in being at the present time a system “of 
coordination of these targets as between the services that might pos- 
sibly contribute to their destruction. So granting that this system is 
far from perfect, there is a system in being, and within the limitations 
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applicable I think it is a good system, and by the limitations I mean 
this—the Navy with its primary mission of the control of the seas 

cannot say just when and just how it will destroy targets in the Initial 
very violent air battle, and I think very properly under these circum- 
stances the S Stragetic Air Command takes the precaution that the tar- 
gets get destroyed even if the Navy happens not to be in a position 
to destroy them at that instant. That is not in derogation of the Navy, 
That is merely facing the reality of the possible place the Navy might 
find itself at that outbreak. I do not feel that there is any duplica- 
tion of planning for the destruction of these targets, at least as far as 
the Strategic Air Command and its plans are concerned. 

Mr. Srxes. In that connection, it took many, many bombing mis- 
sions against most targets during World War II and during Korea, 
and even then they were not always effective. 

Now, in this new age in which we live will one bomb drop with the 
thermonuclear weapons suffice? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, one destruction should suffice. That is 
not to say that one bomb designed to destroy a target will suffice in 
our inventory. Just as we have today more than enough small caliber 
ammunition to kill every person in the world three times, so we have 
weapons of many kinds beyond the numerical need for doing the job, 
You just have to be sure that each weapon did exactly the job it was 
supposed to do. There is nothing new in this kind of military 
logistics; it is the way we have always had to play the game. 


APPLICATION OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN AIR FORCE BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I wish you would think for a moment 
now about the possibility o* a reduction in the Air Force budget 
to the Congress. Also, think of an increase. 

I would like to ask you this question: If it should become necessary 
for you to reduce the Air Force’s 1958 budget by $1.5 billion, in 
what general areas, and to what extent would you make these re- 
ductions? 

By the same token, if you should get an additional $1.5 billion from 
the Congress, in what general areas would you expend the money? 

I do not want you to go into any specific figure that you would 
have to be tied to, but I do want to know generally what your think- 
ing would be in these areas so that we will be better able to evaluate 
the desirability of an increase or a reduction. 

We have asked this question of the Army and of the Navy, and I 
want the information from you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could you amend that request and ask for not only 
a $1.5 billion decrease, but a billion decrease and a half billion de- 
crease ? 

Mr. Manon. We do not want to burden you for days and days, but 
vou have already figured with what you would do with a $21 billion 
budget, so with an increase it would not be too difficult for you to 
give us some pretty good information. On a decrease within the 
range of $1.5 billion or $1 billion or one-half billion, give us the 
ceneral areas that you would reduce without being too specific. This 
is something that would take months to work “out in fine detail. 
but we are not asking for that much guidance. However, we would 
like for you to be as specific as you reasonably can be. 
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Secretary Quar.es. We will study that. This question has great 
complexities, and we will study it and try to be responsive to the com- 
mittee on this. You did not have in mind our attempting to do it 
right now ? 

Mr. Manon. Oh, no. + vied 4 

(The information was not received in time to be included in the 

rinted record.) ; . ' 

Mr. Manon. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Turspay, Fesruary 26, 1957. 
Mr. Sueprarp. The committee will come to order, gentlemen. 


APPROVAL OF FORCE LEVELS BY JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


General Twining, you are a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and, as I understand your testimony, you have given your approval as 
such to the numbers of the various force levels of the 3 services, includ- 
ing the 15 carriers. Is that a correct assumption ? } 

General Twin1ne. That is correct, 15 attack-type carriers. 

Mr. Suepparp. In giving your approval to the naval force level of 
15 carriers upon what did you base your action ¢ 

General Twinina. We based the action on the presentation made by 
the Navy that they needed the attack-type carrier, this type of carrier, 
for accomplishing their mission. That is why I went along with them. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, I interpret your response that your 
acquiesence to the program to which I had referred in the previous 
question was predicated upon the established missions that the Navy 
has to perform, is that correct ? 

General Twintne. That is right. 


STRATEGIC AIR ROLE OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Suerrarp. In this connection would you say that the Navy has 
acapability in their forces to help the Air Force on their missions and 
that you had a collateral power in the Air Force as compared with 
their cooperation ? 

General Twintna. The Navy does have a capability to assist in the 
primary mission of the Air Force and they are assigned a collateral 
mission to that effect, but having that collateral mission is not justifi- 
cation for them to build a weapon system, or procure equipment to do 
the primary job of another service. If what they have in their own 
service, for their primary mission is capable of helping another serv- 
ice, of course it dhould be considered as an asset. They are given a 
collateral mission to do this. 

They have the capability in their carriers to help us, just as we have 

the capability to assist, as a collateral mission in their primary mis- 
sion. 
_ Mr. Suepparp. You state what they have. Are you mentally draw- 
ing a line of demarcation between what they have in status readiness 
or in what they have and their present requests for appropriations for 
added items that go into the total ? 

General Twininc. I am thinking about what they now have. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Would your answer be the same if they were to have 
more of what they presently have or would your answer be in reverse? 

General Twinrnc. It would be the same, within the qualifications I 
have stated. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would be the same. In other words, if they have 
a potential ability within the scope of their directed functions, I would 
assume from your statement that you would consider that that ability 
should be escalated in proportion to the services that they are called 
upon to perform, is that correct ? ’ 

General Twining. That is right. Again I would go back to my 
previous qualifications. 3 

Mr. Suepparp. Generally speaking, what types of targets have been 
assigned to the Air Force and what type to the Navy, if you are ina 
position to answer in both instances? 

General Twrntnc. They are all grouped as strategic targets. 

Mr. Suepparp. General, you have stated the Navy has as its primary 
mission control of the seas. To accomplish this the Navy has the dual 
responsibility of attacking land targets assigned to it as well as any 
sea targets which might threaten their ability to properly perform 
their function. It has chosen with the approv al of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff the attack carrier with its aircraft as one of its primary attack 
weapons. 

As you are undoubtedly aware, the carrier task group contemplated 
in their budget will be equipped, as many of them are today, with at- 
tack planes having a radius in excess of 1,500 miles as well as air and 
ship guided-missile capabilities. 

With these facts in mind, what would you say as to the availability 
of the modern carrier to carry out the land portion of the Navy’s mis- 
sions as those missions are assigned? When I say “assigned”T mean 
that in the procedural policy of the strategy comm: ai and not that of 
assumptive upon the part of the Navy. I think there is a line of 
demarcation there, 

General Twirnrne. Of course, the better their carrier and the better 
their aircraft the better they can do their own job. Obviously, the 
Navy must modernize its weapons. No service can stand still in this 
respect. We must all continue to improve. However, if this modern- 
ization and selection of new weapon systems were to go on in all 
services, without restraint of some kind, we would inev itably get into 
a situation that would exceed the practical limits of the resources we 
should devote to our defenses. While recognizing that the Navy task 
of controlling the seas is of vital importance, we must realize that 
carrier-air operations are, by comparison, more costly and potentially 
less effective than land base air in the conduct of strategic air strikes. 
Admiral Burke knows his job and I am sure he recognizes the dif- 
ficulties and limitations his forces would face if they had to car ry outa 
strategic air offensive of the magnitude we must be prepared to 
conduct today. 

Mr. Suerparp. For the sake of discussion, because that is what this 
all presents anyway, discussion upon which some realistic determin- 
ations can be made by the committee, let us assume that something 
through military inadvertence occurred wherein the Air Force or a 
portion thereof might be incapacitated to a degree. Would it be 
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advantageous to have something that might move into the breach to 
pick up that slack if something of that character occurred? 

General Twin1nc. Under that assumption, it would be desirable to 
have a lot of these things. But we have had to take out of our 
programs a lot of desirable things we would like to have. Admittedly, 
this is another very desirable ‘thing to have. It certainly is. But 
somebody has to pay the bill for them. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Of course, somebody does not only have to pay the 
bill for the mistakes of judgment in the Navy when they are made 
but they also pay for the mistakes of judgment that are made in the 
Air Force and Army ; is that correct? 

General Twinrne. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think under the circumstances of your experience, 
which has been of wide range as an officer with unquestionable ability 
in your field, you will admit, as I do that, there have been mistakes 
made from time to time and not addressing that to any one branch 
of the service; is that correct ? 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 


PLANES NEEDED TO SINK TASK FORCE 


Mr. Suepparp. Would you give the committee an idea of the num- 
ber of planes that in your opinion it would take to successfully attack 
a modern task force under modern-day concepts, not those projected 
into the future but as of today. 

General Twirntne. One task force ? 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Yes, one task force. 

General Twining. If I were attacking a task force my target would 
be the carriers. I think with one squadron of B-52’s or one squadron 
of B-47’s it would be reasonable to assume that you could knock out a 
task force. I would put that many on it to make sure. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Then from your answer I think it would be reason- 
able for me to assume that if the Navy is to use carrier service in task 
forces, they should be provided with what is considered as military 
protection to that particular type of operation. Would that be a 
reasonable assumption or would it not? 

General Twintne. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the military technique applied to 
protect. that base, to wit, the carrier, would obviously require military 
protection to a degree. To what degree, of course, remains to be 
developed, but to a degree you would apply to protection of an airbase 
or anything of like character because it would not be desirable upon 
the part of any military branch not protect its source of destruction 
be it a carrier or airbase or anything of comparable character, is that 
a reasonable conclusion ? 

General Twrntnc. Under the assumptions you mention that is 
correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Consequently the ability of an enemy to destroy 
the task force would be predicated upon the ability of the task force 
to protect its carrier, would it not? 

General Twinrne. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that correct ? 

General Twtnine. That is correct. 
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AIR FORCE ROLE IN LIMITED WAR 


Mr. Suerrarp. General, most of our discussion with you has been 
relative to the so-called global type of conflict. What role would the 
Air Force be called upon to play in event of a limited or so-called 
peripheral war? 

General Twintnc. Well, I think it depends, of course, on the char- 
acter of the operation and where it was. For instance, in some cases 
I could visualize, we might not have to use any of our own ground 
forces. We would, under such conditions, use the indigenous ground 
forces that were there—maybe supplemented by air because you can 
move the air in and out fast. In a case like that the Air Force might 
have the task of carrying in needed supplies for the people doing fight- 
ing on the ground; equipment and so forth. They might also attack 
targets in the peripheral war zone such as lines of communication, 
supply dumps, critical points, and also troop concentrations. The 
Navy carriers can operate in that same kind of element. 

Mr. Suepparp. Generally speaking, as the presentations have been 
made to this committee, and when I make that statement I am not re- 
ferring specifically to the Air Force, I am speaking collectively. This 
morning, for example, we had a very splendid discussion about guided 
missiles. It appears to me that, projecting our military abilities, we 
are going more and more into the distant concept as compared to what 
it was 5 to 10 yearsago. Is that a reasonable assumption on my part? 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then, to the degree we can comply with that policy 
in developing ability for long-range operations, that obviously gives 
us a greater protective cover insofar as the national-security aspect 
moves into the picture; is that correct ? 

General Twintna. Yes. 






RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 





THE SERVICES 


Mr. Suepparp. Having had an opportunity to review the respective 
missions that are assigned to the Army, Air Force, and Navy, have you 
any suggestion to make at this time that you think would be beneficial 
to the security of this Nation that has not heretofore been discussed ? 
I am not referring to the dollar aspect now. I am referring to the 
mechanism of the military and all of its complexities as you have the 
ability to analyze it. 

General Twin1na. That is a pretty big question. 

Mr. Suepparp. I know it is, and that is why I am asking you about 
it. 

General Twintna. I think the things that we can do we have already 
started to do. I think it is important that the services be brought 
closer together, and each should learn to trust the other more and we 
should make mutual use of such facilities as the other may have to 
help the overall operation. In other words, we must have mutual trust 
and confidence between the services to support each other, instead of 
trying to accomplish the whole task independently. This we must 
avoid. We are making strides in that direction, but I think there is 
more room for improvement. 

Mr. Suepparp. I want to compliment you on that comment; it is a 
very constructive observation on your part. I do believe you would 
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use that admonishment to all branches of the services and not address 
jtto any particular branch. 

General Twintna. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not think there is anybody, after the long years 
of exposure to military functions I have had, that has a gr eater : appre- 
ciation of the pride of service. I think it is one of the greatest assets 
a service can have. I would be most reluctant to let the democracy 
complex creep into the situation to where there was not just a bit of 

competition. I think a spirit of competition has a very beneficial effect ; 
however, I will admit it can be overdone. 

I would like to see a little closer relationship, liaison, brotherly love, 
and affection, call it whatever you will, between the services, but, at 
the same time, I know that there is a certain little line of demarcation 
there where, if you get them too closely related, you might divorce the 
main purpose of the military. 

General Twintne. I do not think that will ever happen. I think 
you will always have that spark of service interest, no matter how 
close we get, and I agree with it it is very healthy. 

Mr. Sreprarp. I “personally get quite a kick, if I may use that 
terminology, out of a little spicy competition once in a while. We 
have it here congressionally and, if it is beneficial in the congressional 
area, I do not see why it should not to a reasonable degree have the 
same general evaluation for the military. 

I want to compliment you, Mr. Secretary, and you, General Twin- 
ing, for the long time that you have taken to respond to these inter- 
rogations, It is a pretty tough job. 

Secretary Quartes. We appreciate your taking the time. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you very much, general. 

Mr. Sikes. 


INTERCONTINENTAL CAPABILITIES OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Sixes. I believe it was you, General Twining, who made a 
statement a day or two ago about our effectiveness when we have an 
intercontinental Air Force. As you see it now, when will that be? 

General Twintne. What we would like, of course, would be a 
homber fleet that could take off without tankers and fly ~—— bases 
here at home to any target in the world, and back again. I do not 
think we will have that without something like nuclear-powered air- 
craft. But the concept we now have of jet tankers supporting the 
B-52’s comes pretty close. I would say, with the improved B-52, we 
will come even closer—maybe not in the numbers we would like to 
have, because of the terrific expense—but we will have a great many 
of them. 





LEVEL OF FUTURE BUDGETS 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, we have all been fully aware of the effect 
on this budget and preceding budgets of constantly mounting costs of 
everything we have to buy. W ould you feel that this may be a level- 
off budget, that it is about the level we can anticipate for the next few 
years, or would you predict the budget will be higher or lower in the 
hear future ? 

88601—57—pt. 1 68 
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Secretary Quartes. I would like to address myself to the problem 
first and then to a prediction afterward, because there is a little bit of 
distinction there. 

In the first place, the obligational authority we are asking the Con- 
gress for of $17,746 million is supplemented by a use of our unobli- 
gated carryover funds of over a billion dollars so that our program 
for obligations is over a billion dollars in excess of the new obliga. 
tional authority we are requesting. 

Of course, you cannot keep doing that each year because we are 
already getting our unobligated bala ince about down to the workable 
minimum levels. 

The other point is that we are just completing the construction and 
bringing into use some very expensive installations such as DEW-line, 

SAGE installations in this country and a lot of new base construction 
and the like, all of which adds to your operating costs. 

So I think the clear answer is that the present budget is not a level- 
off budget if we are to continue to support the kind of program we 
are presenting here. 

Now there are some offsetting things. We should not expect that we 
will have to continue indefinitely the construction of new bases. In 
fact, we now believe that we have in being about all the bases in this 
country and in fact about all the bases around the world, almost all, 
that we should have, not with all the facilities on them we need but 
we expect to start very few new bases. 

So that in time there will be some offsetting economies or down- 
ward trends, but I cannot see the possibility of supporting the pro- 
gram we are now dealing with even with the amount of money we 
are asking for in fiscal 1958 for the reasons I have stated. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentlemen yield ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

COMPOSITION OF WINGS 


Mr. Fioop. I am not clear about this. I understood your new opera- 
tional technique for B-52 wings was to put one wing on a base. 
You are beefing up your wings to 45 aircraft and I understand you 
intend instead of operating the way you are now operating to give 
every wing its own base. Is that now your program for B-52’s? 

Secretary Quarters. We hope to give every squadron its own base 
so that a wing of B-52’s norm: ully will be on three bases. 

Mr. Froop. But every squadron will have its own base with 4 
planes to each unit; is that it? 

Secretary Quartes. Fifteen bombers in a squadron on each base 
and, of course, tankers. There is normally a complement of 10 tankers 
to each 15 bombers. 

Mr. Fioop. How many squadrons to a wing? 

Secretary Quartes. Three squadrons to a wing so there will be 
three bases normally to a heavy wing. 

Mr. Fioop. How many wings? 

Secretary Quartes. There are now programed 11 heavy wings. 

Mr. Froop. Thirty-three or thirty- four bases. How many do you 
have now? 

Secretary Quarters. We have either under construction- 
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BASE CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fioop. I hope Mr. Sikes will pursue it. There is something I 
want. to find out about construction of bases. 

Mr. Stxes. If you wish to continue, it is all right. 

Mr. Fioop. You said you were not going to build any more bases. 
This cannot be so. 

Secretary Quartes. We have either in the 1957 budget or in the 1958 
budget the bases that would be required for this dispersal. While I 
give you the normal pattern of three bases per wing, actually there are 
some exceptions where more equipment will be on some of our biggest 
bases. But the answer, nevertheless, is that we do not expect, after 
fiseal year 1958, to be starting entirely new bases for our Regular 
forces. I should except some facilities of the Reserve Forces which 
will be needed later on. ‘There are also some additional bases required 
for dispersal and for wartime use overseas that will increase our count. 
However, for our Regular forces, we expect that our base structure in 
the United States will be substantially complete in numbers of bases 
but not in final facilities on them. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sikes. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you not have to have additional bases to accommo- 
date some of the new missile programs? 

Secretary Quartes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I should have said 
that I was speaking of large runway-type bases. We will have to 
have some additional bases for missile programs probably, although 
wherever possible we will plan our missile programs so as to associate 
them with existing bases. It has not been determined just how many 
new bases that will require. 

We will continue to add aircraft control and warning stations and 
things of that kind but those are relatively minor installations. 

I was speaking of aircraft bases in the conventional sense of the 
word. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PLANES USING SHORT OR NO RUNWAYS 


Mr. Srkes. Our runway construction program has been a costly one 
and it continues to be costly. We find ourselves each year rebuilding 
and lengthening runways all over the world. 

I noted a newspaper item a few days ago that the Germans are look- 
ing for a jet that will successfully utilize a 3,000-foot strip. I reeall 
that during World War IT we were surprised to learn how successfully 
the Germans had been using grass strips for fighter aircraft. What 
kineof jet do you think—I address this question to each of you—would 
be able to use a 3,000-foot strip or if the Germans will be able to 
develop such a jet successfully, why have we not given more thought to 
doing the same / 

Secretary Quartes. [ think the answer is this: That you could de- 
sign jet aircraft to take off and land on 3,000-foot strips or you can 
design them for even shorter runs than that, or for point takeoff, but 
you always sacrifice something in achieving those characteristics. 
From our standpoint, you might sacrifice more valuable things than 
you would gain. We, for example, are building this zero-launching 
capability into some of our most advanced planes which means they 
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will be launched the way the Matador is from a kind of catapult ar- 
rangement. It is not strictly a catapult because it carries its own 
rocket t assist to get it out of its catapult structure. 

It is not that the Germans whom you mentioned, have the ability 
to design something we do not have the ability to design. On the 
contrary, they are looking to our aircraft people to do this kind of 
thing for them. 

Mr. Srxes. You have anticipated to some extent my next question 
which is how much emphasis does the Air Force now place upon ver- 
tical-lift planes and planes that are catapult launched ? 

Secretary Quaries. We consider that catapult launched planes 
rather than the vertical takeoff planes are very useful and are pro- 
posing to build this capability into some of our newest series of fight- 
ers so that they will have this point takeoff capability with jet assist. 

Mr. Srxes. I take it that the catapult launching devices will not in 
themselves bring about as great a problem of installation and opera 
tion as the construction of the longer runways would ? 

Secretary Quartes. They will not. You see, what we gain by this 

catapult launching i is freedom from bases and the ability to disperse, 
and therefore the relative immunity from enemy attack, which i 1S a 
very valuable thing, particularly if you are “right under the gun.’ 

Now, we are also developing vertical takeoff aircraft but at the 
moment they do not look as promising as these planes that will have 
very high thrust but will require assist to take-off. 

Mr. Sixes. For those planes that will use the catapult launcher will 
you also have arresting gear for landing? 

Secretary QUARLEs. “At the moment we do not plan arresting gear in 
the ordinary ‘naval carrier sense of the word, although you know we 
do have at the end of our runways now an arresting gear arrangement 
that operates on somewhat the same principle. 

Mr. Srxes. General Twining, would you add to this general dis- 
cussion ? 

General Twrntne. I would like to add to it. For years, we have 
been very much interested in trying to get a comparatively lightweight 
jet fighter that can use these small fields. General Norstad in NATO 
has been pushing this program, too. We have now come up with a 
development in this field. Northrop Aircraft Corp. is building one 
that looks very promising. They are planning to use a very light- 
weight, efficient jet engine which is suited to this type of airplane. It 
looks promising. The Germans looked at this development when they 
were here last month and they are anxious to get some of these planes. 
In performance, this development approaches what you cited. It 
would use a little over 3,000 feet of runway—much less than, say, our 
F-86. It will require a much shorter runway than they use. I think 
it will be a very effective airplane. We are much interested in it. 

Mr. Mitter. Would you yield there? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. General, would that have the same overall combat capa- 
bilities? 

General Twintne. This airplane as presently planned will have im- 
pressive performance. For example, it will be capable of supersonic 
speeds. 

Mr. Mitxer. I suppose it will have less range than some of the big- 
ger ones ¢ 
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General Twin1na. It will have less range but it will have the inter- 

ceptor type capability. 
r. Miier. For battlefield area it would be equally serviceable? 

General Twintna. Yes, and it would be ideal for European-based 
forces if we had it today—or for some of the countries that we are 
furnishing aircraft under the aid program. We believe it will be a 
much cheaper airplane, too, than the type we are now providing. 

Mr. Miuter. Thank you. 

a Are the Allied nations equally interested in this type of 

lane 
: General Twintna. Yes, they all are, but an effective light fighter has 
been very difficult to build. Most developments in this field just do 
not carry the load and, therefore, have not been completely successful. 
We think with this new lightweight engine many of the problems can 
be solved. 

Mr. Srtxes. What is your estimate of the testing period required 
before we could go into production ? 

General Twrntnea. I think it will take about 3 years to get this 
airplane. 

FIRE LOSSES 


Mr. Srxks. Do you have available a listing by years of fire losses 
Air Force-wide? 

General Twrnina. Yes; we have had an unfortunate record with 
fires just lately. We are investigating this situation. We have had a 
series of fires the last 2 or 8 months of unaccountable origin and it is 
quite serious. But up to that point we have been very fortunate on 


fires. I do not understand these recent incidents. My people are look- 
ing into it to see if they can find a pattern or trend. 
r. Srxes. Do they appear to he localized or are they general ? 

General Twin1nc. They have been all over the country. We had 
a bad fire in Tacoma. 

Mr. Srxes. Are they in the Z. I. and overseas? 

General Twi1n1nG.. Both in the Z. I. and overseas. 

Mr. Srxes. I had my attention called some time back to a phenome- 
nally good record in Northeast Air Command where General Barcus 
is commanding officer. I presume he is still there? 

General Twrnina. He is just now leaving to go to Europe. 

Mr. Srxes. For instance, it was pointed out that his fire loss in the 
entire command for fiscal 1956 was $63,000 and that was a 98 percent 
reduction from the previous fiscal year, which is an extraordinarily 
good record. 

Of course, that is an extremely important thing. The question that 
I am coming to is this. Do you have a general program of instruc- 
tion in fire prevention, that comes out of your command or is this some- 
thing left generally for the local commander to do? 

General Twrnina. Our prevention and protection program starts 
right in my headquarters here in Washington. For ground safety 
and fire prevention we have a very comprehensive setup to keep this 
thing under control but we have, as I have said, had some unusual 
losses in the last couple of months. We are going into this. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have the fire losses Air Force-wide for, say, the 
last 4 or 5 years? 

General Twrntna. I will have to get that information for you. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


The chart titled “USAF Annual Fire Loss” shows USAF dollar fire loss trend 
for the period fiscal year 1952 through fiscal year 1956. Losses are broken down to 
show relative continental United States and overseas statistics. No considera- 
tion is given to fluctuating size or amount of exposed risk involved. This chart 
shows that in fiscal year 1952, the combined continental United States and 
overseas losses were $5.97 million. In fiscal year 1953, continental United States 
and overseas losses amounted to a high of $10.22 million. This increase reflected 
the rapid USAF buildup. Several large losses contributed to the high total 
loss for fiscal year 1953. In fiscal year 1954, a loss of only $6.77 million marked 
the beginning of a steady downward trend which continued through fiscal year 
1956. This downward trend was progressive even though there was a continued 
marked buildup in USAF physical plant and materiel values at risk. In fiscal 
year 1955, continental United States losses were abnormally low, being reduced 
to less than one-half of the previous year, and constituted an alltime low for 
the 12-year period during which USAF losses in the continental United States 
have been separately recorded. In fiscal year 1956, while continental United 
States losses increased, they were generally comparable to the previous 4-year 
average. These losses were somewhat offset by a marked reduction overseas. 
Fiscal year 1956 overseas loss was the lowest of any year since fiscal year 
1950. Fiscal year 1956 combined continental United States and overseas loss 
continued the downward trend and was the lowest since fiscal vear 1952. Fiscal 
year 1957 loss through December 31, 1956, totaled $8.07 million. Currently, it 
is approximately $14.5 million; this figure is expected to be reduced when salvage 
values are known. This fiscal year 1957 increase is due to 3 severg fires in air- 
craft hangar and maintenance shops which account for approximately $12 million 
of the current $14.5 million loss. Aircraft and high value componepts accounted 
for approximately $10.5 million of the loss to date. 

2. The chart titled “USAF fire loss ratio” shows that USAF fire losses were 
appreciably below United States civil per capita experience, except for fiscal 
year 1953. 
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CHART 1 


USAF ANNUAL FIRE LOSS 


COMBINED CONTINENT AL U.S, & OVERSEAS 
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CHART 2 


USAF FIRE LOSS RATIC 


COMBINED CONTINENT AL U.S, AND OVERSEAS 


FIRE LOSS RATIO 
LOSS PER GAPITA 
(COMBINE O MILITARY AND Civicier) 
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ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Manon. We developed in testimony from the Navy their record 
of accidents and loss of planes and loss of life. I think you have 

robably a table that will provide similar information. General 
Callahan, do you have that information? 

General CaLLAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What do you have before you there? 

General CattaHan. Our total number of fatalities for calendar 
years 1954, 1955, 1956. Total fatalities are 797 in 1954 for a rate 
of 8.7. That would be per 100,000 flying hours. 

Mr. Manon. Please supply a statement for the record. 

(Information referred to follows :) 
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Aircraft accident fatalities—USAF/ANG 





Calendar year 


1954 1955 1956 


Po Se et tinall 


| 
| Number| Rate! | Number! Rate! | Number] Rate! 











Fatalities, total. ._.....- a 797 | 8.7 | 829 6 746 7.6 
Aircrew, total nb detta homage bal 649 | Fh 617 6.4 571 5.8 
Pilots, rated__.....-... : iol 416 | 4.5 388 | 4.0 361 | 3.6 

Other aircrew, total.____-- : 233 | 2.5 | 229 2.4 211 2.1 
———_—_—_——s_— |= = SS 

Passengers, total ........-.--.- 116 | 1.3 173 1.8 158 1.6 

| -—-- ~ - — a ———— - naeniy —— 

Military---.-- ret | 107 12 | 150 | 1.6 140 1.4 

UNI a a ce 9 09 | 23 24 18 2 
Bystanders, total leukantodbaedave 32 . Te 39 41 6 | Za 


1 Per 100,000 flying hours. 
REVISION OF ESTIMATED SOVIET STRENGTH 


Mr. Srxes. You were very frank in stating to the committee that 
the estimate of Soviet heavy bomber buildup for the next 2 years 
has been reduced. 

Had this information been available last year, what would the 
effect on your budget have been ? 

Secretary Quartes. We might not have proposed the acceleration 
of our B-52 bomber production because I think we were definitely 
influenced in that by the competition with the Bison and the Bear. 

It is a little hard to say because there were a lot of other factors 
but I would like, first, to make the point that this revision in our 
estimate of their capability is limited to the near-term production of 
their heavy bombers. We have not revised our estimate of their long- 
term capability in this field and we have not revised our estimates of 
their production of other types of aircraft. So it is a fairly limited 
revision. It is a significant one and it might have influenced our 
determination to go from the 17 per month to the 20 per month produc- 
tion rate on the heavy bomber. However, I myself think that we are 
well advised to have pushed that production rate up the way we have 
and to have it available as a capacity even though we do not use it. 

Mr. Srxes. Had that budget been reduced last year due to more 
accurate information at that time, would there have been a necessary 
increase this year to offset the lower amount last year? 

Secretary Quaries. It could well have done so depending on how 
great the decrease was last year. 

Mr. Sixes. Ultimately over a period of years will it make any 
material difference in the budgets? , 

Secretary Quartes. [ would say not. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it true that we simply spent it earlier than we would 
have normally ? 

Secretary Quartes. We possibly would have. I would not even 
like to assert that we spent it earlier because it is a little hard to 
reconstruct that psychology, but nevertheless perhaps we did. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel certain now that the figures you have are 
sufficiently reliable that we are justified in proceeding on the budget 
level now before us? ‘ 
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Secretary Quartxs. Yes, I feel that the figures we have are suf- 
ficiently reliable to justify the program we are now presenting, the 
budget level we are now supporting. 

Mr. Srxes. That in itself presents a very interesting avenue of dis- 
cussion, but I know Mr. Flood wants to get into it later and I will defer 
it to him on that when he has the witness. 


BRAINWASHING 


I would like to ask you about training in the Air Force against brain- 
washing. You recall, of course, the propaganda that I am afraid was 
used quite effectively by the Communists that American airmen had 
confessed to participating in germ warfare. First, let me ask you: 
Was there germ warfare involved ? 

Secretary Quarters. To the best of my knowledge, no; and I think 
I know. 

Mr. Sixes. Is your answer the same, General Twining? 

General Twinrna. I have the same answer. 

Mr. Srxes. Then it is obvious that their brainwashing techniques 
were very effective because they did induce some of our people to con- 
fess to having participated in germ warfare. 

Now, as a defense against that sort of thing in the future is the Air 
Force training against brainwashing a significant part of its program? 

Secretary Quarters. We are doing so. We had this program of sur- 
vival training we called it, which includes the training against the 
brainwashing technique and survival under capture conditions. We 
think that is an important thing to do and we are continuing to do it. 

May I add that there were some criticisms in the press about its 
being too tough a program, but I never felt that those criticisms were 
justified and I[ think that our position has been vindicated since. 


COST OF AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. Srxes. What is the current estimate of the final cost, the com- 
pleted cost of the Air Force Academy ? 

Secretary Quaries. For the $125 million authorized for the Acad- 
emy, we are expecting to build a complete operating academy in the 
sense that it will be a going establishment. 

Now when I say complete, it will not have all the things we would 
eventually like to see there. It will not have the runway and airfield 
there we feel we need eventually and it will not provide ail the hospital 
facilities that we feel we will eventually need. So there will be 
follow-on projects of that kind. I am not able to give you a precise 
figure there, but we are asking for further authorization beyond the 
$125 million this year of about $20 million to $25 million. I will 
supply that for the record. 

Mr. Srxes. And the items that are included in that new authoriza- 
tion. 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 
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(Information referred to follows :) 


Based upon current plans the Air Force will request $21,748,000 of additional 
authorization in fiscal year 1958 for the Air Force Academy. 
This amount is made up of the following items. 


UL” UN ON aa a dense caer al tease niece $2, 000, 000 
INN rc ICE NT” I ces il gence 1, 000, 000 
Apron, operational ; : 950, 000 
Pad, warm-up holding 150, 000 
Navaids 87, 000 
Cadet maneuver area 64, 000 
Academy planetarium 158, 000 
Range, small arms 20, 000 
Range, target 165, 000 
I Ug Sich sis Sc a i ie sce cis OES ae 9, 000 
Hangar, field maintenance complex__- ae ; a. 4205000 
Academy hospital 3, 613, 000 
Academy cemetery 24, 000 
Dormitory airmen 1, 092, 000 
ce at cn wenn cha pan aka ba Sp ad gic earaloa pone tes cig ie 270, 000 
63, 000 

3, 000, 000 

292, 000 

384, 000 

Utilities, general 2, 391, 000 
NI RUN TOOa k eelcas sah decd wal Sap a aie laa as eae ba ote at 1, 444, 000 
Parking area, vehicle 90. 000 
Walkways, pedestrians 187, 000 


CIE ciiuckbicchiceshinadrtncisk obb ak hie eins ied ieee eh et SS 4 at 21, 748, 000 
COST OF DEPENDENT MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. Sixes. Will you provide for the record the cost of dependent 
medical care estimated for this fiscal year and your prediction about 
future trends ? 

Secretary Quartes. Yes. We may have that available here. 

General Bocarr. Estimated at 18.9 for the balance of this year, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Balance of this year? 

Secretary Quartes. Starting at December 7, it would run just under 
$20 million for this year and we will supply for the record the esti- 
mated cost for the following year. 
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(The following was submitted for the record. ) 


The estimated costs of providing dependent medical care for fiscal years 1957 
and 1958, including costs associated with implementation of the Dependents’ 
Medical Care Act, Public Law 569, 84th Congress, are reflected in this budget as 
follows: 


Personnel provided care 


Air Force dependent care: 
Civilian medical facilities_. . ay | $15, 164, 500 | 617, 700 
Other uniformed service facilities ___- 4, 137, 500 | 8, 351, 200 


Total, dependent care - _- ae ; 2 9, 302, 000 | 28, 968, 900 


Air Force active duty military personne] __ ---- —— ‘ , 860, 100 | 5, 114, 100 
Air Force retired personnel _- 187, 900 | 352, 000 
Total, active duty and retired personnel 3, 048, 000 5, 466, 100 
Total, gross costs_- 22, 350, 000 | 34, 435, 000 

Less estimate of anticipated reimbursements from other uniformed services | 
for provision of medical care 3, 370, 000 | 5, 914, 000 


Total, net cost__.___- oe . - 18, 980, OOO 28, 521, 000 


Note.—Excluded from above are recurrent costs of $6,177,000 in fiscal vear 1957 and $6,993,000 in fiseal 
year 1958 associated with provision of care to Air Force active duty military personnel in facilities of other 
governmental agencies at rates established prior to implementation of the Dependents’ Medical Care Act 


and for certain emergency care in civilian medical facilities. 


Prior to implementation of Public Law 569, 84th Congress, the Dependents’ 
Medical Care Act, the Air Force provided inpatient care in its facilities to Air 
Force dependents and dependents of the Army and Navy on a space available 
basis without reimbursement, except for a minor charge payable by the dependent. 
This was equally applicable whenever Air Force dependents were hospitalized in 
medical facilities of the other uniformed services. Medical care for dependent 
personnel in civilian medical facilities at Government expense was not authorized. 

Passage of the Dependents’ Medical Care Act, however, provided that effective 
December 7, 1956, the Air Force would be financially responsible for inpatient 
care provided Air Force dependents when such care was rendered by civilian 
medical facilities or when care was provided by medical facilities of other uni- 
formed services. Furthermore, the act provided for the establishment of cross- 
reimbursement rates which would refiect the average cost of providing care when 
such care was rendered in medical facilities of other uniformed services. Simul- 
taneous with the implementation of the provisions of the act the Bureau of the 
Budget increased the rates, for cross-reimbursement for medical care, from a 
daily rate of $10 to $20.25 for active duty military personnel and from no charge 
to $20.25 per day for retired personnel. The cross-reimbursement rate for care 
furnished dependent members in medical facilities of the other uniformed serv- 
ices was established at $27.50 per day. 

In fiscal year 1958 costs will, of course, be greater since support for the im- 
plementation of the act will be in effect for a full year as against an approxi- 
mate 7-month period in fiscal year 1957. 

Experience factors upon which a prediction of future trends may be deter- 
mined are extremely limited. As this program becomes fully implemented and 
as more concrete cost factors are developed, it may become necessary to revise 
the above estimates based upon this more conclusive information. 


ATOMIC PROPULSION FOR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Srxes. We should have a discussion of the use of atomic energy 
for planes? Will you give us your reaction at the moment to the possi- 
bilities for using atomic energy to propel planes. 

Secretary Quar.es. I would be very glad to do that. I think there 
may be some material in the record on that but I will cover it in a little 
bit different way. 
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I would first like to point out that the problem of propulsion of an 
aircraft by nuclear power is an entirely different problem from that 
of propelling a submarine or any other naval vessel. We need to get 
an atomic-propulsion system that will have something like one-one- 
hundredths of the weight per megawatt of power output as compared 
with the naval vessel. 

An improvement in thrust-to-weight ratio of 100 to 1 is a big im- 

rovement. It is a big jump. It takes new technology and new 
materials and entirely new kinds of design to achieve this. 

The first point I want to make is we are not just being dilatory about 
applying vessel propulsion technique to aircraft. We are dealing 
with an entirely different problem. 

The second point is that 2 or 3 years ago we mapped out a program 
for a nuclear bomber that would have necessary weapon system charac- 
teristics in its time period as well as we could estimate them. We pro- 
ceeded on the development of that system. Since we started on this 
development and as we have gotten into these designs we have found 
that the weight of the propulsion systems were greater than we had 
thought we could build them and as a result we have progressively 
boosted the gross takeoff weight of this bomber to a point where it is 
now very heavy and we have at the same time had to sacrifice per- 
formance characteristics. So the point is as we have gotten into this 
problem it has become a more difficult problem in an engineering sense 
and we have now come to the conclusion that we have to back up and 
take a new hitch on the problem, so to speak, by again attacking 
fundamentals of materials and reactor designs to adapt them to this 
purpose. 

Because of this fundamental change, a more conservative approach 
to it, we are proposing to drop out of the program for the present all 
thought of setting up manufacturing arrangements and advance test 
arrangements and even final designs of aircraft and other elements 
of the weapons system than the propulsion system and concentrate our 
efforts on the fundamental improvement in the propulsion system. 
We are continuing the contractors we had in this business before, both 
Pratt & Whitney and the General Electric Co. We are also working 
as we have throughout with the Atomic Energy Commission. We are 
proposing a program this year of $235 million and a program next 
year of $205 million as against a program which might have run up 
into the seven or eight hundred million dollar level had we continued 
on this accelerated weapon system production plan. 

We estimate that to have continued on that plan and to have pro- 
duced a weapon system with an actual operational capability in the 
field would have cost 4 or 5 billion dollars between now and the time 
when we were programed to first have this operational capability. 

We now are looking for operational capabilities some few years 
later. We are directing our activity next year to these fundamental 
developments, and provision of the facilities necessary for the reactor 
developments as such in these two separate approaches to the problem 
to the tune of about 200 to 250 million dollars a year. 

Mr. Stxes. Well, that is a very helpful answer. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield at that point, please‘ 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I ask the Secretary or General Twining this 
question: Is it reasonable to assume that the problem you are con- 
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fronted with here, of reducing the mechanical devices and weight 
packages and so forth, is predicated upon the extreme load factor 
that is involved in the shielding against radiation? Is that not q 
pertinent factor to the total picture, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Quaries. Very much so, Mr. Sheppard. I am glad you 
brought that out. I should have mentioned it. { 

One of the things that “licks” you in this business is the necessity 
for shielding not only your crew, but to some extent, your equip- 
ment. This shielding adds to the weight, and when you add to the 
pepmne weight you have to add 5 or 10 times as much to your air. 
rame weight if we are to achieve a given range and. performance, 
and sometimes more than that. So the shielding and propulsion 
efficiency of your nuclear reactor and materials that will withstand 
the conditions of this propulsion system are the fundamental problems, 

Viewing those fundamental problems this last fall, our Scientific 
Advisory Committee in the Air Force reached the view, as I said 
earlier, that we had to back up and take a new fundamental “hitch” 
on the problem. I think what we are doing has certainly the broad 
endorsement of our scientific fraternity. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I interrupt there? 

Mr. Srxegs. Yes. 

Mr. Scrtvner. What about the further precaution that enters into 
your construction, for the possibility of radiation in case of a crash? 

Secretary Quarues. This is, of course, another part. of the prob- 
lem. There is a radiation problem in case of a crash and a radia- 
tion problem at our bases where the planes are based. The arrange- 
ments will be such that we do not expect much contamination on our 
own bases, but there would always be some danger of contamination 
in case of a crash. 


FUTURE RELATIVE STRENGTH OF U.S. AND SOVIET AIR FORCES 


Mr. Sixes. On the basis of intelligence which is available to you, 
and on the basis of our own programs for our own Air Forces, do 
you anticipate that our relative position, strengthwise, with the Rus- 
sian Air Force will be better or worse in 1960 than it is in 1957? 

Secretary Quartes. I think General Twining’s answer would be 
very important there. 

I would express it this way: That im 1960 we would not have, in my 
estimation, as wide a margin of advantage as we have today, every- 
thing in airpower put together. That includes weapons and aircraft 
and missiles and all the other things that are involved. However, I 
would still estimate that we would retain in 1960 what I would call 
a mission capability to present to the Soviet airpower a truly deterrent 
power. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you anticipate that in 1960 our relative strength 
will be greater in our ability to attack the enemy bases or in our 
ability to defend ourselves ? 

Secretary Quaries. Our relative strength, relative to the Soviets, 
I would not estimate would be greater at that time. I think you have 
to answer each of those separately. 

In 1960, when we will begin to have missiles as well as manned 
aircraft, our ability to penetrate their defenses and attack their tar- 
gets, I would say, would be at least as great as our ability to do so 
today, in spite of their buildup of defenses. Our ability to defend 
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against their attack, in spite of our buildup of defensive capability 
and considering their i improvement in weapons as well as equipment, 
I would expect, if anything, would be not as good at that time as 
today. 

Mr. Sues. General Twining? 

General Twinina. I think that is right. As of today they are just 
starting to build up this jet and turboprop bomber force of theirs. 
By 1960 they could have a pretty good sized force. They could come 
quite a ways. Our estimate is that their offensive capability is in- 
creasing quite a bit. 

If you include missiles in this comparison, I certainly agree that if 
missiles are available to improve their defenses, they w ill get stronger. 
Defenses are going to get stronger on both sides. Both « our defense 
and their defense is greatly improving. This is going to make it 
tougher for the manned bomber to get through, either way. And this 
would make it much more difficult to penetrate the defense. But 
offensive missiles could offset that to some degree, if they are in 
operation at that time period. 


DETECTION PROBLEMS 


Mr. Sixes. Do our warning lines have any particular problems in 
detecting high-altitude planes? 

Secretary Quar.es. The warning lines as they stand today are not 
all equipped with the radars that will detect planes. 

Ilowever, we are in the process of converting our equipment, and 
some of our existing equipment. has full altitude capability, so that 
while it is a complicated situation I would say that it is not an alarm- 
ing situation, if you consider our capability at any given instant rela- 
tive to their penetr ation capability. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the time problem? I am speaking of the job 
of making our warning lines capable of detecting high-flying aircraft. 

Secretary Quares. Well, it is a straight logistics problem. Some 
of the equipment that we put in 5 or so years ago just does not have the 
potentiality of doing this, and that equipment is having to be replaced. 

Mr. Srxes. During what time period ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Secretary QuaRLEs. During the period just cited, the equipment te 
which I referred will be ¢ ompletely replaced. 

The intermediate equipment, however, did not have the full altitude 
capability, but can be retrofitted with equipment that will give it such 
capability, and that is being done. 

Then, we are now actually producing and installing new equipment 
which has this e: apability. There are those three stages. 

Mr. Srxes. Roughly what will the cost be for the completed job? 

Secretary Qu ARLES. I would have to give you that for the record. 

Mr. Stxxs. I would like to have that figure, and I would also like to 
have the additional figure that the new, high altitude detection equip- 
ment will cost. 

Secretary Quaries. Per unit, perhaps? 

Mr. Srxxs. Per unit and for the total job. 

Secretary QuaRtEs. We will give you an analysis of that. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


1. As of January 1957 the USAF capital cost investment in the land-baseq 
continental early warning lines and in contiguous radar cover was in the order 
of $2,180 million. 

2. During the next several years, modification of existing, plus establishment 
of additional radar facilities for warning and detection, will provide the addi- 
tional coverage required. This is expected to cost approximately $600 million, 

3. The capital cost of a single radar facility installed within this system wij 
vary from $0.3 million for the simplest installation to $8.5 million for the most 
complex. 


AIRCRAFT IDENTIFICATION 


Mr. Srxzs. Now I should like for you to give us for the record—and 
it can be supplied later—a statement on any other limitations which 
we may now coe d in identifying enemy planes, together with a state- 
ment on how these limitations are to be met. 

Secretary Quar.es. I had better say a few words about it, and then 
fill it out for the record. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

Secretary Quarters. We have, of course, identification equipment 
on our own combat pl: ines, which identifies them as friendly aircraft 
to our radar systems. We do not entirely rely on this, and of course 
the commercial planes—even the friendly commercial planes—do not 
carry it, so that we develop a large number of “unknowns” in our 
warning system that have to be identified either by reports from the 
eround observers or, more frequently, by actually sending up the 
interceptors to identify them in the air, 

This is the procedure that we are now following. In fact, it looks 
to be the procedure that we will have to continue to follow. 

(The information is as follows :) 


There are several methods of aircraft identification presently in use. Several 
methods are used in air defense operations. None of the methods are secure 
in themselves, but when used in conjunction with one another a degree of security 
considered reasonable is attained. 

The Air Force has been and is continuing to develop operational doctrine to 
provide greatest security with the identification systems presently available. 
For example, a joint Canadian-United States working group is charged with 
the responsibility for developing and recommending an operational doctrine 
for use in conjunction with the land-based portion of the DEW line. Similarly, 
the United States Navy is responsible for developing doctrine to be used in 
conjunction with the sea-wing extensions of DEW line, which wil] be responsive 
to the wishes of CINCCONAD. 

The various means of aircraft identification are as follows: 

Multiple corridor identification system.—This system is used for civil and 
military aircraft entering the United States. Presently this system is on a 
voluntary basis for civil carriers and mandatory for United States military 
aircraft. If tests prove that the system is feasible and has the required degree 
of security the system may be adopted as a mandatory measure for all aircraft 
entering the United States from coastal approaches. 

Currently four high-frequency directional radio stations required for the 
operational test are programed. 

Electronic means of identification.—An electronic system is used by the mili- 
tary services to assist in identifying aircraft. The equipment is currently in- 
stalled in military aircraft. Similar equipment has been purchased by some 
civil air carriers and installed in their aircraft although the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority has not yet officially adopted the system. Research and development 
activity is being carried on to develop improved security of this system. 

Flight plan correlation.—Within the continental United States this system 
affords the most secure method of identification short of actual interception. 
For flights penetrating the United States from coastal areas this system is less 
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secure because of lack of navigational aids and accurate position reports. 

GOC.—This system is an important visual-aural link in the continental defense 
warning and identification network. 

Ground observers are on duty during daylight, darkness, and all kinds of 
weather. Although positive visual identification of low-flying aircraft is limited 
to clear weather daytime operation, the warning provided through aural obser- 
yation serves to alert our defense network. 


DETECTION OF LOW-FLYING AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. Are there major problems of detection where low-flying 
aircraft are concerned ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. Yes; there are. It is inherent in a radar system 
that it does not have as long a range for the low-flying aircraft. A 
ground-based radar system does not have as long a range to a low- 
flying aircraft. As a result, we have limitations on range with the 
low-flying aircraft, except for two things. 

Our Ground Observer Corps, of course, is useful here; and our 
airborne radars can detect the low-flying aircraft. Those are our two 
main methods of extending the range of the ground-based radar for 
detecting aircraft. 

We are also putting in the gap-filler radars, which, by being more 
closely spaced, also have such a capability. It is not that they can see 
farther, but there are just more of them. 


OBSOLESCENCE OF WARNING SYSTEMS 


Mr. Sikes. Since the future appears to hold very definite prospects 
that attacks, if they come, will be from intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles or from intermediate range ballistic missiles fired from subma- 
rines, are we now developing warning systems that may actually be ob- 
solescent before they are even complete ? 7 

Secretary QuaRLEs. I would say “No” for two reasons. 

First, even though they develop the capabilities you speak of, 
namely, ballistic missiles fired from their land areas or from their 
ships at sea, it would still be a preferred way to do the strategic bomb- 
ing job with manned aircraft if there were no obstacle to the penetra- 
tion of the manned aircraft. Therefore, we must continue to have a 
warning system against manned aircraft and a defense against manned 
aircraft, because that would be the way they would use it if they could 
use it. 

In the second place, our warning systems are susceptible of exten- 
sion and modification in a way to enable them to detect missiles and 
give some warning of oncoming missiles. We think that will also be 
valuable. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood? 


CATAPULT LAUNCHING 


Mr. Fioop. Your answer to Mr. Sikes’ questions on the launching 
by catapults obviously dealt only with the very lightest kind of fighter 
or fighter interceptor. 

Secretary QuaRLES. Not the very lightest kind, Mr. Flood. Weare 
talking about the F-100D, which is a fighter bomber, and certainly 
wouldl not be classed as a light plane. 
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Mr. Fioop. But those are all in the category we are going to phase 
out very shortly and supplant with missiles in the next few years, 
anyhow. 

Mectelasy QuaARLEs. No; we have no plan to phase out the F-100D 
fighter bomber. We expect it to remain in considerable number in 
our inventory for some time yet. It will be a number of years. 

Mr. Fioop. A number of years for fighters of that category? 

Secretary QuaRtEs. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Allright. Yousaidit. I do not know. 


MISSILE LAUNCHING BASES 


With respect to a reply you made to Mr. Mahon, of course you 
know quite well that your research and development people are now 
in the field with survey crews to acquire sites for launching bases, of 

uite a large acreage hee each base, for the ICBM’s and the IRBM’s, 
Since we are on the record, I will not give the number of years, but 
within a reasonable period of years you are going to have of necessity 
in your budget a considerable amount of money for land acquisition 
for the ICBM and the IRBM. It will not be for the IRBM, but for 
the ICBM sites, at least. Your IRBM sites will be overseas, but you 
will need money, perhaps, to acquire those sites. So you are facing 
an extensive real-estate program for the missile launching sites, for 
the IRBM’s overseas and the ICBM’s stateside. 

Secretary QuaRites. Yes. Well, we have had survey groups sur- 
veying for sites, and we have not determined just where the future 
sites should be. As you know, we are already working on a large part 
of Camp Cooke in California where we will train missile units. 

Mr. Fioop. But there is another one. We were advised this morn- 
ing that the recommendation has been made as to where another site 
will be, and it is going to have quite a big chunk of real estate. There 
wil] be several others following thereon, we understand. 

The IRBM’s will be overseas, so you are going to have to budget 
for those sites. Maybe you will not have to budget for runways, but 
you will need a lot of money for real estate for a lot of sites. 

Secretary Quarters. The only point I would make there is that I still 
expect that we will be acquiring all of our ICBM sites, or substantially 
all of them, for development on existing bases. This is not too definite 
yet, but the ones we have so far selected have been on existing bases. 
So I expect that to be the case. Perhaps it will not be without excep- 
tion, but generally speaking we will be finding existing bases on which 
we can develop ICBM capability to the extent we need to have them 
in this country. 

Now, the IRBM situation is different. We have not gotten far 
enough along with that in the allied countries to be able to comment 
on that. We just do not know whether the existing bases will do the 
job or not. 

B—52 PRODUCTION 


Mr. Fioop. General, with reference to the defects in the B—52, you 
mentioned you were going to have a revised or a new style B-52. 
Of course, 1f you have a new B-52 which will come out, you are not 
going to be able to produce 20a month. You cannot have it both ways. 
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Do you want 20 B-52’s as you have them, per month, or 15 as you think 
you can have them ? 

~ General Twrninc. Let me explain: This improved B-52 will have 
what we call the “wet wing.” It is the same airplane in configuration, 
but it has more fuel in the wing and an improved engine. However, 
the production line can go right along. 

Mr. Fioop. At 20a month? 

General Twininc. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. I suggest there is a difference of opinion about the 
number. 

General Twining. The rate of production could be maintained. 
However the longer we stay at 20 a month, the fewer of these new ones 
we will get—within the 603 total we have been discussing. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. The longer you stay at 20 a month, the 
fewer hew ones you will get. 

General Twrx1xc. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. So to get the new and better ones, you will have to 
drop the delivery about five a month. 

General Twining. We would get more of the new ones that way; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. That is what I started out to say. 

Taking for granted that you want the best and newest plane you 
can get. you are going to wind up revising you schedule per month 
very soon. 

General Twrntna. I think that hinges on the number of wings we 
plan to equip. If we stay at the 11 wings, it would be one thing. 
But that figure is not frozen in my mind; that is, it is not definite 
that. we are going to stay at 11 wings of B-52’s. But if we do, then 
a change of product or rate would make sense. 

Mr. Fioop. You see how difficult it is to sit on this side of the table. 

General Twinina. I agree that it is a very difficult problem to solve 
at this time. 

Mr. Fioop. For 2 years we have been driving for 20 B—52’s a month, 
and the Congress and everybody else is upset. Now, at about the 
time we are ready to get 20 per month, you decide you age going to 
give us a new B- 52—not a new B- 52, but a revised aircraft. 

General Twrntnea. An improved version. 

Mr. Froop. It will be better. But we are not going to get 20 a 
month; we are going to get 15. So we will wind up, even before we 
get to the full production of 20 a month, with a better aircraft, which 
will give us 15 a month. 

General Twrninea. Let me explain that. If I had asked for only 
11 wings of B-52’s I would never have recommended a rate of 90 
amonth. I felt we needed 17 wings of B-52’s. But if we build only 
11 wings of these airplanes, it does not make sense to go to 20 a 
month, because you drop off the production curve just like that 
[indicating]. 

Mr. Fioop. This is an entirely different situation from what it was 
12 months ago, when the Senate took you over the hurdles about it, 
and this committee was all upset about it. It is an entirely different 
program now. 

Secretary Quarirs. May I comment on that. Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Froop. Aye-yai-yai. 

Secretary Quartes. I do not blame you for finding it confusing. 
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Mr. Frioop. That is an understatement. 

General Twrntnc. I find this problem confusing myself, Mr, 
Flood. : 

Mr. Froop. Well, we are even. 

Secretary Quarters. Let me try to clarify it a little bit. 

Whether we change our program or not, we will have established a 
20 per month production rate that we could come back to if anything 
should convince us we ought to do so. 7 

We have made no change that would back off of this 20 a month 
rate, and we propose to make no change in that until we can read the 
future better with respect to some other things. such as the B-58 
program. 

Also, as General Twining says, until we can know whether we stop 
with 11 heavy wings or go to some greater number of heavy wings—— 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt? But the American public and this 
subcommittee must understand that under no circumstances are we 
to be convinced today—though we were sure of it a year ago; we were 
as sure of it as we were sure of anything—that this year we would 
have a production of 20 a month. All we are going to have as 
of (———) is the heartwarming realization that we will have the 
potential of 20 a month if we decide to go back to it, provided in 
the meantime we have not decided, with the 11 wings, to do the 15, 
because we have a new B-52. 

What a paragraph that is. 

Secretary Quartes. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. That is it. 

Secretary Quartes. That is a little bit more of a paragraph than 
I would like to make it. 

As things stand today we are on the course to build up to 20 a 
month, and unless the Air Force changes the orders, we will proceed 
on the most accelerated schedule that anybody has ever talked to the 
Congress or anybody else about to reach 20 a month by (———). 
That is the fastest schedule for acceleration I have ever heard 
discussed. 

Mr. Fioop. But with 11 wings you do not need 20 a month, so it is 
academic. 

Secretary Quartes. If we stop at 11 wings—if the decision in the 
meantime is to stop at 11 wings. 

Mr. Froop. That is the decision. 

Secretary Quartes. The decision is to procure 11 wings, but there 
has been no final decision to stop at 11 wings. We regard this asa 
decision for tomorrow, rather than today, on the theory that you do 
not make any more decisions today than you have to. This is not 
before us. 

We will procure, even if we went to 20 a month and stayed there, 
and we will receive all the aircraft for the 11 wings in 1959, even if 
we go to 20 a month on the most accelerated schedule and stay there. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; you have stated the question. That is not the 
answer. You have restated the question. 

Secretary Quares. Iagree. But I am only saying that we are here 
in March of 1957, substantially, and if we stay right on course with- 
out one single change we will produce 20 aircraft a month, and build 
out to the 11 wings by 1959. 
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Mr. Fioop. Well, I dare the Russians to read that one as printed 
and figure out w hat happened, either my questions or anybody’s an- 
swer. We will certainly confuse them. 

Secretary Quartes. I hope they do not understand it. 

Mr. Foon. "They can read it and they will not get anything. They 
do not know where we will be. Neither do we. So we are even. 

Secretary Quar.es. I think I do. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you? 

Secretary Quarters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You are a “rah-rah” office in the Air Force if you do. 


MODIFICATIONS NEEDED IN B-52 


General, what about crashes of B-52’s? How many have we lost? 
What was the trouble? How many types and kinds of modifications 
and repairs have we been making to these brain children of ours, and 
are they as good as we thought they were? How many are these 
changes? What about the “bugs” ? 

General Twrntne. In any new airplane, we always have difficulties. 
The main difficulty with this one was not in the airplane itself, but 
in one of the systems—in what we call an alternator. It is on the 
order of a generator. There are four alternators in each B-52. They 
are a new type, operated off a turbine. They apparently got very 
hot and caught fire. 

That was been corrected. We watched these very carefully on the 
around-the-world flight. The 3 airplanes which completed the 
fight had 12 alternators, 4 in each airplane, and only 1 failed. 
I might add that an airplane can run all right on 2 alternators, 
though it has 4 

Mr. Foon. At that Air Force meeting they told us there had been 
218 changes in all categories which had to be made. 

General Twintne. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And that 18 to 20 of them were material and important. 
Eighteen to twenty were material and important and serious changes 
in the B-52, and the overall was 218 changes, little and small. That 
isalot of problems. That is “crawling with bugs.” 

General Twintnc. That is less of a problem than we had with 
some of our previous airplanes. 

Mr. Fioop. Iam talking about the B-52. 

General Twintna. It is still the best airplane we have ever built in 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Froop. “Despite all her faults, I love her still.” 

General Twinrne@. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. No matter how late a model it is, do you not always 
have technical change orders coming through ? 

General Twine. Continually. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, on the 1,500th B-47 they were 
still coming in. They were coming in on the last B-36. They were 
coming in on the last F-84. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no question about that, but I want to make 
clear that this “baby” has a lot of birthmarks; 20 major changes and 
218 all together, on the one we are flying now. 
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Mr. Suerparp. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 
Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are these changes referred to by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, to which you are addressing yourself, in configuration 
or in the devices in the plane itself? 

General Twrninc. None of them are in basic design. That is, none 
were major, outside of this alternator. That was the major design 
fault that caused an accident. There have been a total of five major 
accidents from all causes. 

Mr. Suxprarp. I referred to the serious problems. I was just 
wondering whether they were in the aerodynamic aspect. 

General Twinrne. No. 

Basically the airplane is a very sound airplane. 

Mr. Ftoop. I have a stack of information, but we are not going to 
have time to go into that. 

General Twirntne. We will find more things wrong with this air- 
plane as we go along with it—in time. We know that. We are 
watching for them and being very careful and inspecting them all 
the time. We expect to find more trouble. 

Mr. Froop. We could put a whole day, Mr. Sheppard, on this one 
question. 

Mr. Manon. We will have the aircraft procurement people before 
the panel. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

TANKER PROGRAM 





What is the range of the present tanker? I do not refer to the jet, 
but to the tankers on your overseas bases. You are coming over with 
a B-52. What is the range of that tanker aircraft, the K-craft. Ido 
not want a silly minimum nor an extended maximum. What isa good 
range of a tanker of the kind we are operating now ? 

Secretary Quartes. I can give you a concept. 

Mr. Fioop. About what ? 

Secretary Quar.es. Of course, a tanker only has a range to the point 
where it can discharge its supply of fuel. 

Mr. Froop. Now, Mr. Secretary, that begs the question. I know 
that. What is the range of the tanker? 

Secretary Quartes. I am going to answer your question. I am just 
saying if it goes miles from its base, it still has a very satis- 
factory refueling capability. 

Mr. Fioop. One thousand yards might be the range, if that is where 
your aircraft is. I want to know how far she can go out and come 
back safely, within reason. 





General Twintnc. A ——— radius. 
Mr. Fioop. That is enough. 
General Twintnc. Roughly ———. 


Mr. Froop. Do you think you have developed a proper tanker pro- 
gram up to today, concomitant with your B-47 and B-52 programs! 

Secretary Quartes. We feel our KC-135 jet program is a very satis- 
factory complement to the B-52 program, and the KC-97 prop tanker 
operates satisfactorily with the B-47 fleet, although the KC-135 jet 
tanker would also be an improvement in the refueling of the B-47’s 
as well as the B—-52’s. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure of that. My question was not clear or you 


did not understand it. 
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I mean, do you think that the tanker program you have developed 
at the same time you have been developing the medium and heavy 
bombers has been a proper concomitant of the bombers? Have you 
kept pace with your tankers, or is that a late and retarded and slowly 
developing program ? 

Secretary Quartes. The jet tanker is about a year behind. 

Mr. Fioop. Not the jet tanker; the tanker you are using now. 
Have you delayed the program? Was the program in keeping with 
the bombers, or were you late? Were you not dragging your feet on 
your tankers? Was that not a bad afterthought ? 

Secretary Quartes. The tankers we are using now, Mr. Flood, are 
in existence. We have a large number of them. They are good 
tankers. They are ready to do the job. 

The jet ts unker isa year behind the heavy jet bomber. 

Mr. Fioop. Just a year behind the heavy jet bomber ? 

Secretary Quartes. In its phase; that is right. 

General CaLLauHan. It has been stepped up, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I was just wondering why you were not developing 
the jet tanker during the number of years we have been developing 
the B-52 and the medium bomber. We have been talking about the 
medium bomber and the heavy bomber for a number of years in this 
committee, and yet the tanker—the present tanker, not the jet tanker— 
appeared late, and the jet tanker did not appear at all except in a 
“mockup” very recently. How do you account for that dereliction ? 
It strikes me it is a serious one. 

Secretary Quartes. You go back to the derelictions of my predeces- 
sors, and I am not in a position to account for them. 

Mr. Froop. When I say “you,” Mr. Secretary, you must understand 
it is a rhetorical “you.’ 

Secretary Quartes. By the same token, I am not in a good position 
to explain why they did or did not do things. 

Mr. Fioop. When I say “you” I would ask the General or whoever 
ishere. I do not mean you as an individual. 

There was something wrong in the failure to develop an adequate 
and proper jet tanker program for the B-52’s and medium bombers, 
obviously. Why? 

General Twrntnc. Because we did not try to get one until the 
bombers were well along in their development. 

Mr. Fioop. Why ? 

General Twrntnc. We did not push it as hard as we should. 

Mr. Frioop. That is an honest answer. I do not want you to break 
down andecry. That is that. 

General Twrntna. I agree there has been perhaps a month lag in 
the time this has been done with this committee. I was not aware 
that we were doing anything except what was entirely proper and in 
the best interest of the Congress as well as the Department of Defense. 
So I can only plead that our course of action was honestly conceived 
and carried out according to our best lights. 


PICTURE OF C—-132 IN NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. Fioop. All right. 
I do not know who should answer this question, but I have in my 
hand a picture which appeared in the New York Times Friday, 
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February 15, 1957, to my utter amazement, which is a copy of a 
mocked-up Douglas C-182 cargo plane. 

Secretary Quartes. I am quite familiar with that picture, Mp, 
Flood. It appeared to my embarrassment. 

Mr. Froop. I looked at that at the breakfast table and very nearly 
fell off the chair. Then I understand within a matter of ‘days an 
announcement was made by the Air Force that “There ain’t no such 
animal.” 

Secretary Quartes. Let me say first that I was amazed, as you 
were, when the picture appeared. 

Mr. Froop. Surely. 

Secretary Quartes. Secondly, our second announcement was not 
quite “There ain’t no such animal” but rather that the animal is a 
wooden mockup of a plane that is under development for the Air 
Force with the Douglas Aircraft Co., and that there are uncertainties 
in our program as to whether we shall ever produce it. We felt im- 
spre to make that kind of a supplemental announcement to avoid 

ublic misunderstanding about the status of the plane. 

Ae. Sueprarp. Will the gentleman yield at that point, please? 

Mr. Froop. Surely. 

Mr. Suerrarv. Would you mind explaining the source of the in- 
formation, if you have determined that ’ 

Secretary Quartrs. The information that appeared in the press, 
including the New York Times information, was released by the De- 
partment of Defense and the Air Force, and was the followup on a 
story that was released last July to certain reporters from Collier’s 
who were given access to this plant. It was determined that their 
story did not contain security information so it was released to them. 
They later sold the story to Look magazine, and on learning that Look 
magazine proposed to publish it, the Defense Department released a 
pro forma announcement that gave other media the same opportunity 
to make the announcement that Look magazine had. Unfortunately, 
the announcement that was then released was not a complete announce- 
ment and we had to supplement it a few days later to avoid a mis- 
understanding about the project. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you, Mr. Flood. 


SCRAPPING OF B-36’S 


Mr. Fioop. As I understood it, we have only a handful of B-36’s 
operational, or we soon will have only a handful. I see or hear or 
read you are having trouble knowing what to do with them. What im 
the world ean you do with the B-36’s? Do you have to actually scrap 
them? Is that the end of it, period? 

Secretary Quartes. We have authorized the scrapping of or are 
having ser ‘apped the older B—36’s as they became excess with the con- 

version to B-52’s. Scrapping the B- 36’s means recovering a lot of 
equipment in them which is still useful, but so far as the airframe 
itself is concerned it means actually cutting it up and scrapping it. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to ask about this later on, when we get to the 
special hearing on air transport. In view of what the Navy people 
do with their fleet on mothballing, would it be intelligent and would 
it be sensible for the operational air people—and I do not know; this is 
simply a curbstone opinion—in view of this terrible confusion about 
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airlift, right or wrong, to put these B-36’s in mothballs, however, you 
mothball a B-36 for a reasonable period of time before you can- 
nibalize them for secondhand material ? 

Secretary Quartes. I can assure you that the air staff made an 
exhaustive study of that matter and that we only acted to scrap cer- 
tain of these aircraft after very careful study of all the possible uses 
anybody could suggest. It happens that the aircraft is not a useful 
configuration for a transport. Aso, it is our experience that you can- 
not mothball a piece of equipment of that kind and then pick it up 
again several years later the way you can a ship, for example. It 
just deteriorates and it becomes more and more obsolescent or obsolete. 

After very careful study, we reached the conclusion that recovery 
of useful parts by reclamation was the best use of those planes that 
have been so salvaged. 


UNDERGROUND BASE CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fioop. What about our future program on base construction 
underground? ‘They tell me the Germans had perfected it and the 
Russians have picket it up and are doing more than an experimental 
job with it. Other than cost, is there any value in considering this 
plan or program? What are we doing about future bases under- 
ground, for airbases ? 

Secretary Quarues. For manned aircraft, we have not been able 
to see an economical construction, an economical underground con- 
struction. We may very possibly go to underground construction, or 
hardened construction, as we call it, for some of our missile installa- 


tions. We do go to it for certain petroleum storage and things like 
that, but not the airbases in the normal sense. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF WINGS 


Mr. Froop. This is the same kind of question, only not dealing with 
national intelligence particularly. 

Mr. Secretary, this one you are concerned with directly. Why, 
when this Congress was considering your request last year, up until 
the last day—and you remember how close we were with this bill last 
year 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Right up to the hour we adjourned. According to the 
way you must of necessity operate on your budget, which we are now 
considering, with the preliminary task force and reviews, you must 
have decided to cut back these wings for the Air Force six wings 
almost at the very hour that we were discussing in the Senate and the 
House the number of wings you gave us last year, and we had no in- 
formation about it, or no suggestion. 

Mr. Mahon is up there in his eloquence expounding the need for X 
number of wings and he is in trouble and he is fighting for them, and 
at the same hour you fellows are downtown deciding to cut us back 
six wings, at that very minute. That is very embarrassing. 

Secretary Quartes. Well, Mr. Flood, we were not; that is all I 
cansay. At the time we appeared before the Congress, for all of our 
appearances before Congress or any committees of Congress, in good 
faith we discussed the 1387-wing program and we had no other pro- 
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gram. We did not reach another program until November or early 
December of this year. 

Now, it is true that programs involving reduction in the number 
of wings looking ahead had been studied “by the Air Force, but the 
basis of our “flash” estimate to the en of Defense of our re- 
quirements for fiscal year 1958 was the 137-wing Air Force exactly 
as it was presented to the Congress. That was not changed until the 
latter part of October in budget studies and until November and early 
December in actual budget planning. 

Mr. Froop. All right. Within 2 or 3 months. You see, Mr. Secre- 
tary, the minute you leave this room so far as Congress is concerned 
you have done your job, but from then on we become your “mouth- 
piece.” We have to man the barricades for you. Yet we do not have 
theammunition. Wearedisarmed. Now, somebody is going to bring 
this up on the floor 5 minutes after Mr. Mahon stands up with this 
bill; that you can be sure of. He is pretty fast on his feet, but this 
time he willhavetobe. Itisv ery hard for us. 


PROCUREMENT OF FIGHTER AIRCRAFT BY GERMANS 


Why do the Germans concern themselves only with fighters, Gen- 
eral, when they know we are going to use missiles altogether and the 
British want missiles? The British are getting rid of their fighters 
and we are getting rid of our fighters. We are cutting back the 
fighters we can and going into missiles. Why do the Germans only 
Ww rant fighters now ? “Are. they not interested in missiles 

General Twinrno. I think they are interested in missiles, too, but 
they want some of the more fundamental elements of an air force right 
now. 

Mr. Fioop. Now ? 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That could mean how many years? 

General Twintna. I would say a couple of years. 

Mr. Fioop. They could not get and operate and we could not supply 
them with the kind of missiles we have sufficiently within that time? 

General Twinrno. Not right now. 

Mr. Foon. In the meantime they have to have something, and it is 
fighters ? 

General Twrintne. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And they are good air fighters ? 

General Twinrtna. Potentially, yes. 

Mr. Froop. It will be our stuff, our aircraft, will it not ? 

General Twin1ne. I believe so. However, they did buy some Cana- 
dian airplanes. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. I know about that. 


SCOPE OF FUTURE WARS 


Mr. Secretary, at the Reserve Officers’ dinner, I listened attentively 
to a very good speech you made. 

Secretary QuariEs. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fioon. But the theme of it, as T understand it, was that any little 
war of necessity, under all the circumstances which you outlined, can 
only end up asan A or H war. 
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Secretary Quartes. I must not have made such a good speech, then, 
Mr. Flood, because I did not mean to present that conclusion. 

I do think it is inescapable that a war between atomic powers will 
end up as an all-out war with the best weapons on both sides, but I 
do not at all mean that every time we are engaged in any kind of a 

olice action it must necessarily be an atomic police action. I do not 
at all hold to that view. 

In other words, there is a distinction here. We will not undertake 
a police action against another atomic power. That is just an un- 
thinkable thing. But if you are talking about our undertaking mili- 
tary action, either as a Nation or as a component of the United Na- 
tions, to clean up some relatively minor situation, then I do not at all 
mean that we will necessarily be engaged with atomic weapons. 

Mr. Fioop. That may be, if we are landing Marines in some Central 
and South American country, again, but if you do a police job in the 
Suez or if you do a police job in Indonesia or Indochina or Korea or if 
you do a “police” job anyplace but in Guatemala, you are going to 
have opposition from “counterpolice,” under all the circumstances, 
which was your phrase, so that it is reasonable to assume that, since it 
is unlikely that we will be engaged in a “police action” in Central 
America, we would be engaged in a “police action” other places; and 
almost any other place on the face of this earth where we would en- 
gage in a police action, if we did, would not be a unilateral action but 
it would bring in another potential policeman who would also be 
equipped with an A-weapon arsenal so, Q. E. D., any “police action” 
in which we engage on that premise is bound to result in a atomic ae- 
tion, is it not? 

That is a good syllogism. What about it? 

Secretary Quartes. If your premises are true, your conclusion fol- 
lows; I agree, sir; but I do not accept your premises. 

Perhaps the term “police action” was unfortunate as a phrase. At 
any rate, any action in which we might engage I do not think will nec- 
essarily invoke counteraction from another atomic power. But I do 
agree with you, sir, that we must be very mindful of the fact that any 
commitment of our forces opens up the possibility of a widening ac- 
tion. 

I myself feel that this is a restraining influence on us, just as we 
expect it to be a restraining influence on other atomic powers. 

{r. FLoop. The mere fact that we have forces in being of the nature 
and kind we have would not suggest that we engage casually in limited 
warfare ? 

Secretary Quartes. I think that is very true, if not an understate- 
ment. 

Mr. Fioop. I understated it. 

Well, it is after 4 o’clock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. Why, of course we have questions over here. This 
is another of these situations which has arisen so many times this 
year. Time after time, all the time has been consumed by the Demo- 
crat members of the committee, and it leaves the Republican members 
with no time available. I dislike very much to be in the position of 
having to request that General Twining and Secretary Quarles come 
back, but I see no alternative to it. Ido not mind extensive question- 
ing, but there should be a limit to all things, even good things. 
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Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I just took 30 minutes, to the dot. 
Mr. Manon. The Secretary was not able to be here until after 9 
o’clock. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was just a very few minutes after 2, and that 
would not have been sufficient. 

Mr. Manon. We would expect him to be able to stay here 30 minutes 
more. 

Mr. Scrivner. There were other commitments. I have another 
commitment. Mr. Miller had another commitment. So did Mr. 
Ostertag, and Mr. Wigglesworth. They knew Mr. Flood was going 
to keep going until 4 o’clock or after. There was not any reason for 
them to stay longer. I have stayed here largely as a matter of 
courtesy. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Thirty minutes was all I took. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, it does not leave me any time at all. 

Mr. Manon. We can easily go to 4: 30. 

Mr. Scrtvner. We would still have to come back for Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Ostertag, Mr. Wigglesworth, and Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think they had some more questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. I think so. Although T happen to be the only Re- 
publican on the Air Force panel, that would be cutting my time down, 
if we stayed until 4: 30, to 30 minutes. Fortunately, if that were not 
enough time, I could ask questions when we go into the panel, but I do 
not think it is fair treatment. 

T do not think we have been treated fairly. 

Mr. Manon. We will just have the Secretary come back. Do you 
have any objection to having the Secretary back? 

Mr. Scrivner. We will have to have him back. 

Mr. Manon. Then there is no problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. I dislike very much the necessity for it, but surely 
we want him back. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we will have you back. We do havea 
commitment for tomorrow morning. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Before we adjourn, Mr. Secretary, I have a few ques- 
tions I should like to ask, if you do not mind staying a while longer. 
Secretary Quartes. Certainly. 

Mr. Manon. Because I do not want to take any time tomorrow. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDING 


Mr. Secretary, we discussed last year and in previous years the rela- 
tionship between funds appropriated for research and development 
and funds appropriated for production. That problem has troubled 
us, and I think it has troubled the Department of Defense. 

I believe in our report last year we tried to estimate the amount of 
money in the bill for research and development in the event you gave 
the broad interpretation to research and development. It seems to me 
in the bill last year Secretary Wilson may have said that out of about 
$35 billion about $5 billion, in a sense, could be said to relate very 
directly to research and development. 

Secretary Quartes. $5.5 billion, I believe was the number. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you know what the comparable figure might be in 
the 1958 budget ? 

Secretary Quannes. It has not been completely estimated, but a 
rough estimate was in the neighborhood of $6 billion. So Mr. McNeil 
tells me. 

Mr. Manon. I would like for you to comment generally on the 
question I have raised. 

Secretary Quartes. First I would like to cite the Air Force compo- 
nent of that. In the fiscal 1957 budget the Air Force research and 
development request was for $610 million. That is in the 600 account. 
We estimate that for research and nly i sp broadly construed, the 
corresponding Air Force figure for fiscal year 1957 was about $2.7 
billion, out of the $5.5 billion defense total. 

This, of course, comes about by adding very expensive flight-test 
models and that kind of thing into the development account on the 
theory that they do not go into inventory and therefore do not contrib- 
ute to what you might call our operating pk int, but merely to the 
development of that plant. That number of 2.7 included all of the 
things that go into the account, including military personnel, as Gen- 
eral Bogart points out to me. 

Our corresponding number for this year again has not been com- 
pletely estimated. Our 600 account request is for $661 million. We 
believe that the total corresponding to $2.7 billion would be in the 
neighborhood of 2.2 billion. 

Now, as to the significance of this and what we propose to do about 
it, from my standpoint, flexibility in moving between procurement 
funds and development funds is a desirable thing because the things 
you procure for a military establishment can be ‘of very great value 
or very little value depending on how well you do the development 
job. It is never possible ahead of time to say just what it is going to 
cost to do the complete development job. 

So without meaning to suggest anything to the Congress and just 
speaking about our point of view in running our business, it would 
be desirable to have as much flexibility between the two accounts as 
possible, the procurement account and the research and development 
account, to the point where we would be happy to wash out the re- 
search and development account altogether and appropriate all funds 
for materiel, understanding that part of them could go to the develop- 
ment of materiel and part to the procurement of materiel. I say I 
think from where I sit this would result in better defense per dollar 
assuming, of course, that the funds were administered as well as they 
could be in the interest of defense. 

That may have some disadvantages to the Congress. So one asks: 
What would you do next if that were unacceptable? My answer to 
that is that as the next move, if we must have separate accounts, I 
would consider it desirable to have an account appropriations for re- 
search and exploratory development, which deals in the “iffy” area 
before you know just what kinds of new products you wish to develop 
and produce, and then appropriate funds to a procurement account 
which would be applicable either to the procurement of development 
quantities of the new product cr to inventory quantities of the new 
product. This would leave the flexibility where it is most needed, 
namely the flexibility of applying procurement funds to the develop- 
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ment of specific weapon systems, and would in fact comprise the bulk 
of the research and development funds, as well as procurement funds, 

Now, it has also been suggested that we might go the other course 
and have the Congress appropriate all of the funds such as the $2.7 
billion or $2.2 billion for the research and development broadly con- 
strued. This I would recommend against for several reasons. First 
I would think it unwise to break down the military-personnel account, 
It is at a pretty good place where it now is as one thing and it is best 
not to try to say what account military personnel are working on. 

Second, it would be getting an account out where it would be more 
vulnerable than I would want to see it. I can imagine people who 
did not quite understand that arguing: Look at that $6 billion out 
there without delivering a single weapon to inventory of this country 
and saying it ought to be 1, 2, or 3 or some other number of billion 
dollars, and this could do the country a very great damage. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say, from a psychological or strategic 
point of view, you think it would be more difficult for the Defense De- 
partment to get the Congress and Congress to get acquiescence from 
the public for such a vast sum as $6 billion for research and develop- 
ment ¢ 

Secretary Quarries. I would think so. That is my sense of the sit- 
uation, for what it is worth. 

Mr. Manon. I agree. 

Secretary Quartes. I would recommend against this third course, 
and I come back, then, to say that the preferred course, from every- 
thing I can see, would be to wash out one of the accounts altogether 
and have a materiel account which could be a 100 account for aircraft 
and related procurement and a 200 account for other than aircraft if 
you wish, but a 600 account eliminated, and understand when you ap- 
propriate funds for materiel you recognize that some part of those 
must be applied to research and development in preparing to produce 
the materiel. 

Mr. Manion. Has this question been discussed extensively in the De- 
fense Department ? 

Secretary Quarters. It has been discussed at some length in the De- 
fense Department. I am speaking personally here rather than for the 
Department, of course. I know of no policy consideration in the De- 
fense Department that would argue against the point of view I ex- 
pressed. Jn fact, based on when we last discussed this matter, I have 
the agreement that at least I would present my views to the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. Manon. You have an agreement with the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense ? 

Secretary Quarries. That I would present my views without any 

implication that they are at this time endorsed by the Secretary of 
Defense. 
Mr. Maron. Let me see if I understand. It is your thinking that 
we might eliminate the research and development account and consoli- 
date it with the production account 4 

Secretary Quvarirs. That would be my preferred solution of the 


’ 


x 

probiem. 

Mr. Manion. We discussed that matter in the committee with various 

witnesses in some detail last year and did not come to any resolution 
thereon. These views you have expressed are very interesting. 
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Mr. Secretary I do not think there is anything in this testimony so 
far—you have been here a long time, before the committee—which 
gives us any indication of where we might probably make some reduc- 
tion in the Air Force budget. You know about the questions I asked 
you yesterday, as to where you would probably apply cuts if they were 
forced upon you. Weawait your report on that. 


POSSIBILITY OF REDUCING FLYING HOURS 


General Twining, we are aware a good portion of operating budgets 
for the Air Force relate directly to numbers of flying hours that the 
aircraft are actually aloft. We know modern aircraft, particularly 
turbojet, use a great quantity of fuel each hour in the air, and that the 
maintenance and overhaul of these aircraft are directly related to 
the number of hours which they are flown and which, in turn, is re- 
flected in requirements for maintenance manpower and the procure- 
ment of spare parts. 

Many people, including some Members of Congress, feel that the Air 
Force flies much more than is necessary to keep proficient, and that, by 
the exercise of a little self-restraint on the part of the Air Force, 
hundreds of millions of dollars could be saved each year. I know 
pilots have to actually fly aircraft a great deal in order to learn to fly 
and in order to keep proficient. What I am talking about is the flying 
that is done by pilots who have already become highly efficient flyers 
and who necessarily do not have to fly so much. I want you to com- 
ment on that, generally. 

In connection with that, I was just looking through an aviation 
magazine this afternoon. One commercial aircraft company had made 
atrade with another commercial aircraft company to let that company 
operate an airplane that it had purchased. I believe, in addition to 
other things, the company which was leasing the plane was to get 
$145 an hour plus many other rewards for letting the company have 
the plane. 

Secretary Quartes. Per flying hour, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Marion. Flying hour, I assume it was a flying hour. 

I know that whenever we talk about cutting down flying time, the 
Air Force and Navy get alarmed. What is the use of buying air- 
planes if we cannot keep proficient and all that business. I am not 
talking about doing anything that would substantially impair the 
effectiveness of our airpower in the Air Force or in the Navy air arm. 

What would be your comment on that ? 

General Twrntnc. We have just gone over this general subject re- 
cently and we do it every year, of course, because it is continually 
brought up to us. 

I do not think there should be any change in the present policies of 
the Air Force to keep flying. It is the number one primary mission 
of every pilot in the force. If we recede from that, we will do just 
what other nations have done: We will end up with a second-rate Air 
Force. We have the best Air Force in the world today because the 
people fly and they love to fly. That is the incentive that brings these 
young men in. 

Of course, in maintaining our flying program, we have abuses in the 
Air Force which we are trying to correct. And we are continually 
tackling this problem. I think we can make savings that way. But 
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we must remember that, to be an active flyer, a man must keep his 
training up. I do not think his flying should be curtailed. I think 
there are people in the Air Force that should be taken off flying status, 
Our evaluation boards we have all over the country w: atch this. I do 
not think the boards have been effective enough and I believe they can 
do a better job in taking people off flying that should not be flying— 
people that will never be of any use to us later on. However , there is 
also the tendency that creeps in, to take people off flying status to save 
money; for example to stop a pilot flying just because he has 25 years’ 
service. Nothing could be more disastrous. If this were done, you 
would eventually have people at the head of the Air Force that had not 
seen an airplane in a long time—that is—had not kept up. Leadership 
would slip backward. We do not want that to happen here. We 
recognize that there are abuses and that we should correct them. And, 
I assure you, we will cut out quite a few flying hours in the course of 
our investigations this year by taking people off flying that should not 
be flying. 

Mr. Manon. I know one of the congressional committees requested 
the Department of Defense to submit certain factual data as to air- 
eraft that had been utilized to fly congressional groups like a plane 
set up to take a congressional group to an interparliamentary union 
meeting or see some installation somewhere in the United States or 
overseas. The costs which are adjudicated by the Department of De- 
fense for these flights are tremendous. If it costs as much for these 
plans to fly with military personnel on board only, it is a tremendous 
expense. I believe that among the active flyers there is a lot of abuse. 
But I have never seen anybody in the Air Force who really put his 
teeth into this thing and tried to do anything about it in a very big 
way. 

Secretary Quarters. This has been a matter of concern to me as you 
can well imagine. I think, Mr. Chairman, there are two aspects to it. 
One is the profici iency flying program of officers who are not currently 
in the flying business. That is, who are not at that assignment in the 
business of actually flying combat aircraft. The other is the training 
fying and proficiency flying of our wings and units who are in the 
flyi ing, the military fly ing business. 

It is the testimony of our commanders—and I have gotten this 
from General LeMay, General Partridge—every one of them always 
testifies that if they cut back below about the present level that runs 
around 20 to 25 to 30 hours a month of flying in the actual operating 
outfits, not only does their proficiency fall but their rate of accidents 
rises. So that we start losing equipment and very valuable equip- 
ment in a way that more than offsets the economies. So these people 
claim that not only is it economical but it is essential in the maintain- 
ing of the proficiency of the outfit to have some such level of flying. 

Now, as far as profici iency flying of officers who are not on combat 
assignment—that is, in combat units—this is the area that General 
{wining was speaking of that he and I have been studying carefully 
and that we think there are some abuses in and that we think we could 
make some changes in. But this is a very minor part of the total 
flying that you have referred to, because the great bulk of it is in the 
training of our outfits and maintaining of our outfits at top flying 
efficiency. 
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Mr. Manon. Let me ask General Bogart: How much money is in 
this budget for fuel ? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, I do not have the breakdown of 
the operation and mainienance account with me at the present time, 
but for fiscal 1957 our amount was $586 million as it has come out 
on our latest reprograming report and it, is roughly the same amount 
or a little higher, about $641 million in the 1958 budget. 

Mr. Manon. That is close enough for the purposes of this discus- 
sion, Mr. Secretary. It seems to me that it would cause you and 
General Twining to be thinking what can we do to reduce this vast 
expenditure, wha at can we safe ly do to reduce this vast expenditure? 

Secretary Quarters. Mr. Chairman, to illustrate how high a value 
the commanders place on this thing, they will take their operation 
and maintenance account and will economize on almost everything 
else in order to preserve the ability to keep their pilots exercising and 
practicing and maintaining their combat efficiency with these planes. 

Mr. Manon. Further presenting this question of some safe way to 
reduce the cost of our flying in the Air Force, how much flying does the 
Strategic Air Command need to do to keep our bomber crews profi- 
cient and ready to do their job? How much flying does the average 
SAC crew do in a given month? How much flying does a trained 
fighter pilot need to do each month to keep proficient? How do these 
hours compare with the flying hours done in other countries, for ex- 
ample, England? What do you know about the flying that is done 
by Russian crews? I would like to know what controls ‘the Air Force 
imposes on flying other than actual availability of an aircraft and 
the will to go places. 

There are several questions in one but would you comment on that? 

General Twining. I would have to get those statistics but roughly 
a pilot in SAC has to fly in my view about 30 hours a month minimum 
to keep his hand in in the equipment and the fighter pilots need almost 
as much training. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Twintna. We do fly more than any nation in the world. 

Mr. Manon. You can cover that. I am not saying we should not. 
The point is draw that line and then try to hew to it. That would 
seem to me to be our objective. 


(The following information was furnished for the record.) 

To be an effective deterrent to war, our force must be better prepared for 
combat than an opponent and must be able to win at any time an adversary 
chooses to fight. This is the key to our training hour standards which are under 
constant review and represent the current professional opinion of Air Force 
Headquarters and all echelons of our combat commands. These hours are com- 
puted on the basis of meeting minimum essential flying training for the average 
combat crew. We recognize that it takes less practice for an experienced crew 
to maintain proficiency than it takes to bring a new crew up to an acceptable com- 
bat readiness. These training requirements also reflect our high rate of air- 
crew turnover. Moreover, it should be understood that the conversion to more 
advanced types of combat aircraft requires both the seasoned and the new crews 
to become proficient in the new equipment as quickly as practicable because 
some degradation of combat capability is expected during the transition phase 
in each combat unit. 

The average SAC B-52 crew requires 31 hours per month and a B47 crew 
28 hours per month. The actual utilization of these hours are applied to such 
training requirements as radar and visual bombing to insure an acceptable 


capability of putting the bomb on target regardless of weather conditions; 
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celestial, radar, and dead reckoning navigation to insure reaching the proper 

targets and to effect precise rendezvous with refueling aircraft; instrument prof- 
ciency to enable operations in all weather conditions; air-to-air refueling which 
is so essential to intercontinental operations; and a small number of hours get 
aside for such supporting requirements as engineering tests and radar calibra- 
tion. These hours also include realistic, simulated combat missions—some of 
which may be 24 hours or longer in duration—and flights which, in addition to the 
training accomplished, also demonstrate our deterrent capability. Bomber crews 
assigned to SAC are meeting no more than these minimum requirements. 

Minimum training requirements for fighter crews will vary in accordance 
with the primary missions to be performed (interceptor, fighter-bomber, ete.) 
and the types of aircraft assigned. For example, the average fighter-bomber 
crew in our tactical forces is required to fly 27 hours per month in actual prac- 
tice for rocketry and gunnery, dive-bombing and air-to-air combat. However, 
F-—89 interceptor crews assigned to our Air Defense Forces must fly 30 hours per 
month to maintain their in-being combat capability. These hours are utilized 
to perform such training as rocketry and gunnery thereby increasing kill capa- 
bility to be applied to an invading force; ground-controlled radar interception 
training to insure the interception of hostile aircraft; and instrument practice 
to provide for instant reaction to attack regardless of day or night or weather 
conditions. 

The Russian strategic forces are just becoming a truly strategic bombing 
force. Whether their training figures, if valid, reflect their estimate of what 
is needed to attain and maintain the required degree of combat readiness or 
an inability to support more flying hours is not known. The USAF considers 
that the flying hour requirements it has established are essential to insure an 
in-being force capable of doing the job we want and expect it to do. 

The Royal Air Force has a flying training requirement of 25 hours per month 
for bomber crews and 20 for fighter crews. This is some 5 hours less per bomber 
crew and 7 to 10 hours less per fighter crew per month than our requirement 
for similar type crews. 

As to controls on flying, where individual units have the capability to pro- 
duce more than the required flying hours, they are limited to their minimum 
requirement. An associated problem, however, is not a matter of controls but 
of having the capability to produce enough flying hours in some units to meet 
the minimum requirements for training. Since the flying hour program forms 
the basis for estimating numerous supporting programs such as fuel, spare 
parts, supplies, maintenance, overhaul, and engines—we program only a real- 
istic estimate of our capability to generate flying hours which is actually less 
than our pure requirements. 

Fach major commander submits his flying hour requirements as modified by 
his estimated capability to generate flying hours. These requirements are de- 
veloped for all types, models, and series of aircraft assigned to the command 
and are reviewed, analyzed, and evaluated by the Air Staff. 

After review and evaluation, the approved Air Force flying hour program is 
published for each type of aircraft we have. Revisions to the program are 
made throughout the operating year in order to adjust to our essential needs in 
support of current combat readiness. 

It is true that a good portion of the Air Force operating budget is devoted to 
the support of “flying hours.” It is equally true that the flying hour program 
is the heart of the Air Force. Undue restrictions on flying hours will hinder 
our operational crew capability, increase our accidents and be a long first step 
toward making the USAF a second-rate Air Force. 

In addition to the major operational flying program, the Air Force has a 
much smaller yet vital program for maintaining an acceptable level of pro- 
ficiency for all rated pilots. This program provides the Air Force with a per- 
sonnel rotation potential, an expansion capability, and with improved qualities 
of leadership. 

Rotation into and out of cockpit and command positions in flying units is 
necessary in peace as well as war. It is essential that officers rotated from cock- 
pit positions maintain proficiency so that they can return to tactical assignments 
with a minimum loss of effectiveness. 

The expansion of the Air Force in the event of emergency must also be con- 
sidered. All rated personnel not in cockpit positions or in command of flying 
units are subject to assignment where the need arises. This requirement makes 
it necessary to keep all rated personnel at a minimum acceptable degree of pro- 
ficiency consistent with safety of flight requirements. 
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The Air Force believes that pilots assigned to staff, technical, and supervisory 
positions should be backed by current flying experience. Lack of this backing 
is considered a leadership deficiency. Without it, the Air Force capability to 
perform its primary mission would be impaired. 

In the interest of economy, this program allows flyers only 10 hours per 
month of specified types of training. We feel this restriction to be as severe as 
we can make it and still maintain an acceptable accident rate as well as the 
integrity of the program. It is a minor program insofar as costs is concerned, 
put it is vital toward execution of our mission. 


UNIFICATION 


General Twining, I have been unhappy for years over what I con- 
ceive to be a lack of real unification in the Pentagon. I know we had 
quite a controversy over the Navy carrier that was abandoned after 
construction had begun. I know it was dev eloped that the Air Force 
and the Army representative s on the Joint Chiefs had not agreed in 
all details with the nec essity for the carrier. But it has become ap- 
parent to me through the years that the meetings of the Joint Chiefs 
are not places where you hammer out important decisions to be made 
as to what should be done about getting a new wing of B-52’s or 
buying a new atomic supercarrier. You just leave it to each service, 
like nice gentlemen, to select what they want to select in order to 
carry out their mission, when it seems to me there ought to be a greater 
exchange of ideas and more deep probing and discussion. You do not 
seem to discuss those things in the Joint Chiefs. 

General Twintna. Well, for example, I have been questioned about 
the carriers. In the Joint Chiefs of Staff we have discussed this ma 
ter, and the decision has been that the Navy needs 15 attack carriers. 
And this was agreed. But we do not go into what kind of attack 
carriers—how big or how they should be powered. We discuss it in 
the meetings, but the service goes ahead within that framework and 
gets the best equipment they can for their respective mission. The 
Chiefs do not decide on matters of what equipment should be pro- 
cured. They have decided at this time that the Air Force should stop 
at 11 wings of heavy bombers. They decided that was enough. But 
they did not say, for example, what kind of bombers we should get. 

Mr. Manon. I realize the using service should have the best judg- 
ment, but I think that all our military strategists and analysts should 
participate more directly in some of these decisions that are made. 
What is your view on that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Quartes. I think just the view that you have expressed, 
Mr. Chairman. I think that the system lacks incisive military analvsis 
and cross criticism, that is, criticism by one point of view of the pro- 
grams of another. For some reason we just have not been able to 
evolve a system for getting that. Each service has its own problems 
so acutely in mind that it has seemed to be impossible to get any ob- 
jective consideration of overall problems. I agree, we need to do 
something constructive along that line. 

Of course. the Joint Chiefs of Staff have not been operating a long 
time. Maybe there are possibilities for improving that struc ture. 
It is quite conceivable to me that we might need some different organi- 
zational concept there to get at this more critical analvsis and evalua- 
tion of these programs. There should be, from the military side, that 
kind of evaluation, 
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General Twinine. I think, of course, if we went into this cross su 
checking to the extreme, it would be quite difficult. In other words, ov 
if each Chief checked on what the other people were buying, it would 
be just too much. For instance, in Army equipment, I am not com- | 
petent to tell the Army what kind of artillery they should be getting, th 
and things like that. th 

When you get down to the question of weapon systems that cost a lot mi 
of money—like the B-52’s, or carriers—those are special things, and ge 
maybe the Chiefs ought to go into them further. However, you can ac 
only go so far down the line i in this sort of thing, to a point where you 
have ‘to stop. Asa Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 1 should not tell ra 
the Army or the Navy what they should buy in some of their more 
spec ialized equipment. yi‘ 

But in certain of the more costly categories we probably should, th 
I think perhaps the carrier and the B—52’s are two categories, and 
the Army has some high-cost equipment which might be considered, m 
We discuss questions like these in the meetings of the Joint Chiefs, t] 
but under the present system no decision is made on these matters, h 
However, the carrier matter has been talked over many times. h 

Mr. Fxioop. One carrier would give you 50 B-52 bombers, in round a 
numbers. 

General Twintne. A carrier task force plus bases would give you y 
a lot of them. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. } 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will adjurn until 10 a. m. tomorrow . 

Secretary Quartes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ¢ 

I 
. | 
WepDNEsDAY, Frepruary 27, 1957. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard, I wish you would handle the committee { 


this morning. I must appear at another committee meeting. 

Mr. Secretary, if you wish to be present this afternoon, we would be 
glad to have you. 

Secretary Quartes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. May I 
examine the situation before I accept the invitation ? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Secretary Quartes. Would you, Mr. Chairman, have 1 minute for 
me to offer a slight correction for the record of yesterday. which I 
should like to have you hear? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 
Secretary Quartes. May I have the privilege of doing that now‘ 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 










NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE 








Secretary Quares. This is in relation to the national-intelligence 
estimate in respect to the decrease in the estimate of the current pro- 
duction rates in the heavy bombers. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Quartes. I was misinformed, and misinformed the com- 
mittee about the date of that estimate. The estimate was actually 1s 
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sued in August. It came to my attention when I returned from a trip 
overseas the end of September or early October. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Quares. It was known to the Intelligence Committee 
through the fall. Actually there was discussion of it at times during 
the fall. My statement that December was the date it was accepted 
might be considered an accurate statement if you are talking about 
general acceptance, but acceptance as a national-intelligence estimate 
actually came before the end of August. 

Mr. Manon. I might say, Mr. Secretary, that I am not the one who 
raised the question. 

I do not know what you should have done about it, frankly. I think 
you proceeded with complete good faith. I do not know how those 
things should be handled. 

General Twin1nG. So long as we are on that subject, I would like to 
make it very clear—and I do not think it is quite understood—that 
this does not mean they cannot in time do what we estimated. They 
have the capability to go up in the next couple of years to where we 
had them originally. This change affects only the current estimate 
and the prediction for the next 18 months, or so. 

Mr. Manon. That is not the point, General. It was a revision in 
your current estimate. 

General Twining. That is right. That is the point I want to em- 
phasize. 

Secretary Quarues. As for the policy, if the Congress had been in 
session and the committee had been here I am sure we would have 
come up and told you about this. This may not have been a good 
reason. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know what you should have done. Frankly. 
we have not had that question arise before. 

Mr. Scrivner. My own view is that there was not any misinforma- 
tion. As the Secretary pointed out, this was secret information and 
not for public consumption. It had no effect on last year’s appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Manon. I believe it did have an effect. We put in the extra 
B-52’s. 

Mr. Scrivner. But this revised estimate came long after the bil! 
had passed the House and had been signed by the President. 

Mr. Manon. The Congress did not adjourn until August. 

Mr. Scrivner. About August 3. I think this is just trying to make 
& mountain out of a molehill. I think the Secretary has been abso- 
lutely fair. 

Mr. Manon. That is beside the point. I think we should raise this 
question at the end of today’s hearing. I will tell Mr. Flood that the 
Secretary has corrected the record. 

Secretary Quarters. I would like to say categorically that as of the 
time the Congress adjourned, I had no information on this change im 
intelligence and there was no general acceptance of such a change in 
intelligence as of the time the Congress adjourned. 

Mr. Manon. I herve not explored the thing sufficiently to determine 
in my own mind what I think you should have done. This was not 
merely a matter for the Air Force; it was a matter for the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and for the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. Correct. 
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Mr. Manon. If there is any failure to have informed Congress ap- 
propriately, it is certainly not solely your own, Mr. Secretary, as ] 
see it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Scrivner. 


COMMENDATION OF CAPT. 





EDWARD L. CLARK 





Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary and General Twining, of course jt jg 

very easy to criticize, and we exercise that prerogative quite often; 
but it is more of a pleasure to be able to commend somebody for a job 
well done. This hearing should go no further without giving com- 
mendation to one of your Air Force officers, Capt. Edward LL. Clark, 
who on yesterday rode out his crippled F-102 jet to save it from erash- 
ing into a populated area and taking perhaps a rather large toll of 
life. According to the Associated Press report, Captain Clark spoke 
what should be the philosophy of every man who pilots a plane, 
Whether it is or not, it should be the philosophy; namely, quoting 
from the Associated Press dispatch : . 

“T didn’t want to parachute and take the chance the the plane would hit into 
Tenino or Olympia,” Captain Clark said. “TI thought about all those people down 
there and decided to ride it out.” 

That should be standard Air Force policy, Navy policy, and Army 
aviation policy. 

I do not know what the Air Force will do about it, but I did want 
to pay this particular tribute to Captain Clark because it is one of 
the things that causes the American public to really have a great pride 
in many of the men who serve in our military services, even though 
some of them do not measure up at all times to what we expect them 
to do. 

Secretary Quartes. Thank you, Mr. Scrivner. TI would like to say 
that I believe it is the spirit of the Air Force pilot. We certainly 
would hope to do everything we could to make this spirit universal 
in the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. The spirit which Captain Clark has demonstrated; 
namely, that it is preferable to lose his life in order to save the lives of 
others, is exemplary and should be the impelling motive of every 
military man. In time of war it is, but in time of peace it is a more 
difficult decision to make. Captain Clark has made the decision of a 
truly courageous military man. 


RUSSIAN ECONOMY 


Now, I have not had time to read all of this artic ‘le, but on my desk 
this morning I found a copy of the March 1 U. S. News & World 
Report. In ‘it is an article by G. Warren Miller, susociute professor 
of economics, University of Virginia, who has given a fairly exten- 
sive interview on Russian industry and its weaknesses. In connection 
with that article, which shows the source as being a research paper by 
Prof. G. Warren Miller, some rather startling figures are shown. 
Generally it shows that Russia’s industrial production in 1913 was 
28 years behind that of the United States, and in 1955 it was 34 vears 
behind that of the United States. Then it goes down and considers 
17 basic products of Russia: For steel ingots in 1955 they were 29 
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ears behind the United States: for electric power they were 16 years 

hind the United States; for coal they were 47 years behind the 
United States; for crude petroleum they were 34 years behind the 
United States; for natural gas they were 52 years behind the United 
States; for mineral fertilizer they were 16 years behind the United 
States; for paper they were 54 years behind the United States; for 
cement they were 32 years behind the United States; for rails they 
were 54 years behind ‘the United States; for railroad passenger cars 
they were 53 years behind the United States; for freight cars they were 
69 years behind the United States; for butter they were 35 years be- 
hind the United States; for canned food they were 45 years behind 
the United States; for boots and shoes they were 44 years behind the 
United States; for cotton fabrics they were 48 years behind the United 
States; for silks and synthetics they were 25 years behind the United 
States; and for woolen and worsted they were 69 years behind the 
United States. 

It is fairly complete. I do not want to go into it, but if that 
report is based on fact— and I assume it probably was, so far as he saw 
it—then of course some of the picture we have been given of Russia 
isnot as glowing as we might be led to believe, although the professor 
does point out that they, under their dictator, can and do channel much 
of their production into military equipment. 


RUSSIAN ATR FORCE PERSONNEL 


General Twining, do you have any figures there to show the size 
of the Russian Air Force not in planes but in personnel ? 

General Twrn1na. I do not have those figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. Somebody ought to have them. You told us about 
the number of planes. You certainly know the number of men in the 
air force. Then tell me whether that includes the Russian Navy air. 

General Twrntnc. I can get that for you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. General Twining,, the information that has now 
been given in response to the question I asked about the size of the 
Soviet Air Force indicates. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been told that half of the United States 
Navy’s air, which would be about 400,000, taking the total of the 
United States Air Force and the United States Navy air, that would 
give us a total of about 1.8 million men. 

When we relate that to the number of planes, in view of some of 
the things we have heard about lack of Russian efficiency as com- 
pared to ours, it naturally raises the question: How can they operate 
as many planes as you say they have with that small number of men 
ascompared to ours? 

General Twrntna. They have additional personnel that contribute 
to their air strength that are not included in the figures I gave you. 

Mr. Scrivner. So do we. We have our civilian maintenance by con- 
tract, we have the civilians in our weather observation, we have all 
those things. Still, just to take the sheer figures—which do not always 
prove the points, though some people say they do—it looks like they 
are doing a job of operating with smaller numbers than we are. 
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General Twrnine. Maybe they are, but you must consider the 
qualifications on these figures that are outlined in the infor mation ] 
gave. 

Secretary Quartes. The main point this does not take account 
of is the organization of Soviet military forces. Most of their air jg 
really part “of their Army. Undoubtedly it draws support from 
Army troops in many ways that we do not do because we are a 
separate organization. For their long-range air arm, this would 
probably not be true. But it probably is true of other elements of 
their air forces. 

General Twrntne. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. It does raise an interesting question, though. May- 
be they have something we could profit by because the manpower we 
are getting into is going into rather substantial numbers when you 
see some of the figures we have on what you have to have to operate 
a wing of B-52’s. It gets into the thousands. 

General Twinrnc. While those figures we gave you are the best in- 
formation we have, I am sure to evaluate the numbers of personnel, the 
U.S. S. R. versus United States, we would have to know where they 
vet their needed support, and we have to take into consideration the 
functions performed by people from such agencies as the Ministry of 
Supply, and other service agencies. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does raise a question. If they can do it in spite 
of the fact that they have been painted sometimes as a backward 
country, not as far advanced as we, maybe we are falling short some- 
place. It seems that we could improve efficiency and reduce in size and 
still get the same results. 


NEW TRANSPORT ATRCRAFT 


Mention was made yesterday of this “superduper” transport for 
which we have a moc kup under construction at Tulsa. There have 
been quite a few questions raised concerning that program. 

Without burdening the record here and taking the time, I wish 
either you, General Twining, or you, Secretary Quarles, would put in 
the record at this point a complete—as complete as you can—state: 
ment of that particular project. 

Secretary Quar.es. I would be glad to doso, Mr. Scrivner. 

(The information is as follows:) 


In 1951, the Air Force issued a requirement for a new heavy-transport air- 
craft capable of carrying a 100,000-pound payload 3,500 nautical miles. The 
Douglas C-132 proposal was selected to fill this requirement and development 
was initiated in late 1952. Mockup was completed in February 1954. 

The Air Force initiated preproduction funding in fiscal year 1955 and con- 
tinued essential engine, propeller, and airframe funding through fiscal year 1956. 
Planning called for the initiation of the buying program in fiscal year 1957. A 
total of 30 aircraft were planned for delivery to inventory beginning in early 
1961, at a rate of 6 aircraft per year. Total cost of the program was estimated at 
$600 million. 

During the formulation of the fiscal year 1958 Air Force budget program, it 
became apparent that the relatively low priority of this system in relation to our 
primary and essential combat systems made us feel we should not support the 
C-132 program. As we now see it, the Air Force’s transport mission can be 
fufilled by using C-130 and C-133 aircraft, which are now in production, and by 
extending the life of our present transport fleet. 
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The Dougias-Tulsa facility is of continuing importance to the Air Force, and 
plans are DOW being formulated to cushion the impact which will be caused by 
termination of the C-132 program. Preliminary investigation has revealed 
that sufficient work will be available to insure an economic operation of the 
Douglas-Tulsa facility. Mod/IRAN (modification, inspection, and repair as 
necessary) on the B-47 and B-66 aircraft, subcontracting, and Douglas Co. 
jnterplant work is expected to main the Douglas-Tulsa labor force at 70 to 80 

recent of the present level. 

Official termination action has been initiated. 


Mr. Scrivner. My own view, expressed several years ago, has been 
that the time would come when some of these ideas of such large per- 
sonnel carriers would be met with public revulsion, It is bad enough 
to read of a transport with a few people killed, but, when you carry 
that many personnel, with the possibility of all of them being killed, 
when, in effect, it time of war it could wipe out almost an entire infan- 
try company, then the American public becomes concerned, as the 
committee were concerned many years ago. 

Highlighting this was the story of the transport which crashed 
over in Korea, We have not had a report on all that yet, but I am quite 
sure we will have, as we have in the past. As these accidents occur, 
weare given full information about them. 

When we read that on board that transport there were 130 men 
headed for Japan, it causes a very cold shudder to go up down the 
backs of the American public, and particularly the parents of these 
men they are flying. While it may be in some ways economical to have 
a huge transport that will carry that many men at a time, there is 
something far more precious than dollars, and that is lives; and we 
had better use 2 or 3 planes to make the trip instead of a big one. 

General Twintne. Basically, this airplane was designed for logis- 
ties support, not a personnel carrier. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but in the news stories it said it would carry 
somuch equipment or the equivalent of 200 or more men. 

General Twin1nc. There will be an occasion for that; that is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whether it was primarily for the transport of equip- 
ment or whether it was a personnel carrier, if it is ever to be used for 
personnel transport the impact is there. 

General Twininc. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, if that story is given, it will enable us on the floor 
to answer questions, because I know quite a few Members are con- 
cerned. Of course, we know there is going to be some financial loss. 
We might as well put it all out on the table and see what the story is. 

Secretary Quares. I would like to add one thought, Mr. Scrivner. 
We believe that we could achieve a very safe transport in this plane 
and that it would not show a greater hazard per passenger-mile than 
asmaller plane. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you can show that, that ought to be shown. I am 
hot raising these questions of my own, necessarily. 

Secretary Quartes. I realize that. 

Mr. Scrivner. But I am raising questions which are propounded by 
the people who have to pay for this and furnish their sons in addition. 


AVIATION TRAINING 


Now, General Twining, not in a detailed way I wish you would 
point ont in the record what the aviation cadet training is, how long 
ittakes, and what subjects are taught, and all of that. There is, and 
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I think with some reasonable grounds, a rather growing idea that it 
is taking us entirely too long to train a pilot. Perhaps that feeling 
was highlighted by the story in the papers just a few weeks ago about 
a 9-year-old boy who had just read a book who went down and took 
up a plane and flew it. If a 9-year-old boy can read a book and fly g 
plane, then to many people it seems that the months and years is longer 
than necessary. How long is it? A 

General Twrntnc. It takes about 12 months to complete the flying 
course. 

Mr. Scrivner. You must have cut it down. 

General Twrntnc. Then he goes to a special course, if he is going 
into the B-47 or the B-52. ’ 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us not go up to the B-47 or B-52. Let us take 
hin up to flying a single jet. 

General Twrntnc. He gets a lot of things besides flying in this 
training. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I want to know 

General Twrntnc. He gets basic military training as well. T am 
talking about the aviation cadet, in the pilot training program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; the pilot training is what I am talking about. 
We will probably get that information later. 

General Twintnc. He has to have basic training first to teach him 
the fundamentals. That takes about 11 weeks. 

Mr. Scrivner. As smart as these boys are, that should not take 
that long. 

General Twintnc. Every service has to do that, no matter what the 
qualification of the man is. There are fundamentals of training that 
are deemed essential. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are picking the cream of the crop. If we trained 
the officers in 90 days during the war, you cannot tell me you could not 
get these intellisent young men through “hoot” training in quick order. 
Tf you tell them only once they will have it. 

General Twintne. Then the qualified men go into primary train- 
ing. basic training. and then specialized flying training. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Twintna. When thev graduate from basic flying training 
the nilot either goes to the multiple-engine specialized school or the 
single-engine specialized school. From the multiple-engine school 
he will go, for example, to SAC or TAC bomber units. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take it up to the single engine first. We will 
worry about the multinle engines later. Many times you send some 
of vour older men into that. ; 

General Twintna. They all take primary trainme. Primary train- 
ing is given to all in a light plane. They solo in that nlane and get 
a certain number of hours on it. Then they go to a more complicated 
airplane in the basic flying course, that is, a heavier airplane with a 
longer range. They learn more complicated flying, including night 
flying and some instrument flying. That all takes time. 

This weather flying is important. You cannot have young pilots 
flying in bad weather without proper supervision and training. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but most of this is done in Texas. Do not 
mention bad weather in Texas. 

General Twrxtnc. We even lose a few days because of bad weather 
down there. 
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Mr. ScrivNer. Not very many. And, incidentally, you do not lose 
many in Kansas. 

General Twinina. It has to be figured in this overall time period. 

Then from this basic training we assign them to a single engine 
school where they start on the simplest type of jet fighter, which used 
to be the F-80 type: now we use the T-33. They get dual training 
there. They learn to fly the T-33. After they are proficient in that 
and have gotten the required number of hours, then they get some 
gunnery tr: aining and bombing training in the fighter. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now that you have gone into. electronics, that is al- 
most automatic ; that is w hat. they tell me. 

General Tw INING. It still takes a lot of training. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been spending so much money and hearing 
so many stories about all these electronic devices they are putting in 
the aircraft now, one would believe that about all the pilot has to do 
igtake off the ground and land, and the electronic equipment does all 
the rest. 

General ‘Twinrnc. Suppose the electronic system goes out or fails? 

Mr. Scrivner. If the electronic equipment goes out, he has to come 
down. 

General Twintnc. That is the point. He still has to know about as 
much about the airplane as he ever did and more, because the newer 
airplanes are so valuable and more difficult to fly. 

Mr. Scrivner. There seems to be a difference of opinion on that, be- 
cause I have talked to pilots, and they have told me how much simpler 
these newer planes are to handle than the older ones. 

General Twintna. Maybe the actual physical flying is, once you get 
it in the air, but the landing and takeoff and judgment that must be 
exercised are not. It is not difficult until something goes wrong. 
We want our men to know what to do when things go wrong. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do not misunderstand me. I do not want any in- 
dficient pilots. I have raised questions which have been asked 
several times, about whether it is necessary to take as long as we have 
taken for this training. We will go into that in the training program. 

General Twrntne. I think we have refined our training through 
the years, and have improved it quite a bit. I do not think anybody 
would want to reduce the amount of time we give to these men before 
we turn them loose. ‘The men have it coming to them, to see that they 
are properly trained to cope with any foreseeable emergency. We 
lose enough of them as it is—too many. I do not think we would be 
justified in inadequately training these pilots. I think we owe it to 
them to train them to be as safe as we know how. 

Mr. Scrivner, we would be glad to put in the record a complete 
buildup of this story, so that you would have it to read. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I want. 

(The information is as follows :) 

1, Aviation cadet preflight training.—This course is 3 months’ duration, and 
its purpose is to provide aviation cadets with the basic officer and academic 
training which will give them the fundamental knowledge required for their 
development as an Air Force flying officer. In accomplishing this, each student 
receives the following: 

(a) 196 hours of academic training in subjects such as aviation science, 
career training, air intelligence, leadership training, etc. 

(b) 285 hours of military training in subjects such as organization orienta- 


tion, firearms, personal adjustment, customs and courtesies, drill voice and com- 
mand, physical training, ete. 
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2. Primary pilot training —This course is 6 months’ duration, and its purpose 
is to provide flying training of sufficient scope to attain proficiency in the basic 
principles of visual and instrument flying; sufficient academic training to com- 
plement and facilitate the flying training presented in this course and to form 
a basis for the basic pilot training course; and officer development training of 
sufficient scope to insure a thorough knowledge of the responsibilities of a junior 
officer of the United States Air Force. In accomplishing this, each student re. 
ceives the following: 

(a) 240 hours of academic training in subjects such as principles of flight, 
aircraft engineering, flight instruments, weather, etc. 

(b) 151 hours of military training in subjects such as counseling regulations 
and policies, aviation cadet honor system, aviation medicine, personal conduct 
and responsibilities, etc. 

(c) 130 hours flying training is accomplished in the T-34 and T-28, along 
with 111 hours of synthetic instrument trainer and flight briefing. 

3. Basic SE training.—This course is 6 months’ duration. The purpose of the 
course is to provide flying training (single-engine jet) of sufficient scope and 
quality to attain the desired proficiency in the principles of high speed, single- 
engine jet flying, both instrument and visual; additional academic training 
which is designed to augment and facilitate the flying training; and sufficient 
officer development training to qualify graduates to effectively assume duties as 
junior officers in the United States Air Force. In accomplishing this, each 
student receives the following : 

(a) 196 hours of academic training in subjects such as physiological training, 
dead reckoning and radio navigation, weather, flight operations, survival in- 
doctrination, special weapons, ete. 

(b) 149 hours of military training in subjects such as practice parades and 
reviews, staff duties, finance responsibilities, officer responsibilities, ete. 

(c) 105 to 112 hours flying training is accomplished in the T-33, along with 
218 hours of synthetic instrument training and flight briefing. 

4. Basic ME training.—This course is 5 months’ duration, The purpose of the 
course is to provide flying training (multiengine) of sufficient scope and quality 
to attain the desired proficiency in the principles of multiengine flying, both in- 
strument and visual: and sufficient academic training to qualify graduates to 
effectively assume duties as junior officers in the United States Air Foree. In 
accomplishing this, each student receives the following : 

(a) 196 hours of academic training in subjects such as physiological training, 
dead reckoning and radio navigation, weather, flight operations, survival indoc- 
trination, special weapons, etc. 

(b) 149 hours of military training in subjects such as practice parades and 
reviews, staff duties, finance responsibilities, officer responsibilities, ete. 

(c) 110 hours flying training is accomplished in the TB-25, along with 218 

hours of synthetic instrument trainer and flight briefing. 
5. Combat flying training.—(a) Interceptor: The duration of this course is 5 
months. The purpose of the course is to qualify rated aircrews in the combat 
fundamentals of the operation of the interceptor aircraft (F-86D). To accom- 
plish the above the following student hours of training are given: 
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(b) Fighter: The duration of this course is 5 months and it is designed to 
qualify pilots in the combat fundamentals of operating jet-fighter aircraft as a 
weapon. Each pilot is given the following training: 

(1) 168 hours of academic instruction which covers aircraft systems in gen- 
eral, armament and fighter gunner, tactical operations, physiological indoctrina- 
tion, celestial navigation, atomic-biological-chemical training, and flying safety. 

(2) 110 flying hours consisting of transition, instruments, acorbatics, forma- 
tion, air-to-ground gunnery, air-to-air gunnery and tactics. 

(3) Briefing, 172 hours. 
(4) Critique, 128 hours. 
(5) Synthetic instrument training 10 hours, 
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(e) Medium bomb jet (B-47) transition: This course is of 11 weeks’ duration 
and is designed to qualify selected pilots in the B—47 aircraft. Each crew mem- 
ber (aircraft commander and pilot) receives the following : 

(1) 230 hours of academic instruction in such subjects as physiological aspects 
of flight, aircraft systems, performance, high altitude weather, bombing, navi- 
gation and gunnery systems, celestial navigation, and jet instrument flight plan- 
ning. 

(2) 53 hours of instruction of the B—47 flight simulator consisting of normal 
and emergency flight procedural training given in detail. 

(3) 40 hours of day and night transition and instrument training in the B-47 
culminating in solo flight by the student crew. The aircraft commander re- 
ceives full instrument qualification on the aircraft. 

(4) 70 hours of special weapons training designed to qualify personnel on all 
inflight procedures employed to deliver special weapons in the B—-47. 

(d@) Tanker aircrew (KC—97) transition: This course is of 11 weeks duration 
and is designed to qualify personnel (including aircraft commanders and pilots 
and boom operators) for aerial tanker duty assignment. 

(1) 204 hours of academic training in aircraft systems (general), tactics, 
survival, aircraft performance, aerial refueling techniques and instrument flying. 

(2) 80 hours of synthetic instrument training including instrument and night 
refuel contact. 

(3) 65 hours of flying training in the KC—97 consisting of day and night transi- 
tion, emergency procedures, instruments techniques and aerial refueling under 
all conditions. 

(e) Helicopter training (H-13, H-19, H-21). The duration of this course is 
now 3 months, but will be 4 months by end fiscal year 1958. The course is de- 
signed to qualify selected pilots in Helicopter operation, and is open to rated 
pilot officers only. 

(1) 205 hours of academic training in operation and maintenance, emergency 
procedures, flying safety and general operational capabilities are completed. 

(2) 120 hours of fivying training in all types of helicopters includes high- 
altitude operation, cold weather, and rescue and survival techniques. 


AIR FORCE OBJECTIVES FOR JET TRAINING 


The future objective of the Air Force is a gradual progression toward provid- 

ng all jet training beginning at the entry level and is prompted by two basic 
ienkidor itions. First, the high-speed, high-performance characteristics of 
modern supersonic aircraft demand highly qualified pilots in order to exploit fully 
the operational capability of such aircraft. Secondly, it is easier to train a pilot 
in a gradual conversion to equipment that has characteristics similar to aircraft 
he will ultimately fly. Providing the embryo pilot training in equipment that is 
becoming obsolete only serves to compound the problem of qualifying him to fly 
high-performance aircraft. In short, the transition from low-performance air- 
eraft to high-performance aircraft is time consuming and costly. This type of 
training actually increases the cost as we must expend expensive flying hours for 
training in tactical-type aircraft when a jet trainer with comparable character- 
istics can prepare the pilot for final qualification at a lesser cost. The new T-37 
and T-38 jet trainers will provide the required ascending level of training 
considered a prerequisite to final conversion to tactical jet aircraft. 


Mr. Scrivner. Now off the record. 
( Discussion off the record.) 


AIRCRAFT INVENTORIES 


Mr. Scrivner. General, we have been discussing the inventory of 
the United States Air Force planes as compared to others. We have 
been comparing the military airplane inventory of the United States 
and its allies as compared with the Soviets and satellites. These fig- 
ures now show that the United States and allies outnumber the Soviets. 
Without going into figures, that is just about correct, is it not¢ 

General TwrxtNnc. That is in the total inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; total inventory. 
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General Twinrtne. That is not what they have in operational units, 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about total invenfory. 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. Now, when we get into operational units, 
it would appear that the United ‘States, not including alles at all, has 
a ratio in its favor almost. 

yeneral Twintnc. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That’s what my figures show. 

General Twrnrne. That is still an inventory figure, sir; that is the 
aircraft inventory. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REASONS FOR PERSONNEL LEAVING SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. General Twining or Secretary Quarles, when the 
Navy was before us in response to a question, they gave an estimate 
of the cost of the Cordiner Committee recommendations. Of course, 
we understand all the services are plugging this Cordiner report pretty 
heavily. As yet, we have not had any estimate of the cost from the 
services, but one of the off-the-cuff estimates of the cost was an addi- 
tional $1.1 billion per year, which is not anticipated in the President’s 
budget but which would automatically raise the request of the De- 
partment of Defense by that much. 

The premise upon which that has all been based has been because 
we just have not applied the “greenback poultice” often enough to 
eure some of these ills in the military; ; namely, more money, which 
seems to be the solution most easily reached and suggested. 

The Navy figures, taken from interviewing some of their outgoing 
officers, showed that right at 5 per cent of their officers went out be- 

cause of inadequate pay. So here is a “greenback poultice” that is 
supposed to cure an ill. It might cure 5 percent, but it is not re- 
quired for 95 percent. 

What do your surveys show from men in the service but after they 
have gone out, as to why they left the Air Force? I can recall the 
last one you had in the record. It showed that nearly one-third of 
them were going out because they wanted to go back to school and 
get an education. 

General Twrntne. I think it depends on the age. Do you mean 
some of the older officers or the young officers? On the young officers, 
some of them want to finish school. Some of the older ones want to get 
out and get jobs. They are hard up. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, I can show vou one of your own men, a 
B-47 jet pilot, who got out to take a job, yes, at $3,000 a year less than 
he was making as a jet pilot. 

General Twrntna. He was not very good. 

Mr. Scrivner. He was one of your best. At least the Air Force 

rated him pretty highly. 

General Twrntnc. I mean on the outside. 

Mr. Scrivner. You rated him pretty high. 

General Twintna. He may have been a good pilot. 

Mr. Scrrvner. He was a pretty good pilot. 

General Twrntna. He must not have been as good in his job on the 
outside as he thought he was going to be. 
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Mr. Scrivner. He knew what he was going into. It was not a 
matter of money, but he wanted to live at home with his family. He 
had been with his family 3 weekends out of 47. 

General Twining. That is pretty rough. 

Mr. Scrivner. You cannot correct that with a “greenback poultice.” 

Now, the Navy said that 43 percent of their enlisted men went out 
because of job dissatisfaction. In other words, they just did not 
like the Service. They did not break down the reasons at all, but 
the second largest group went out because of interruption of home 
life. Your “greenback poultice” will not cure those two ills. 

They had 5 percent who went out because of loss of officer prestige. 
I do not know what that is. You get the recognition and the respect 
of the public as you earn it. Actu: ally the conduct of some officers in 
all the services does not merit public confidence or respect. That is 
a very small minority, of course, but if you will pardon the personal 
reference, I happened to be the State commander of the American 
Legion 1 year in Kansas. Of course we go to national conventions, 
and all the ne wspapers write about is the “high jinks” out on the street ; 
they never know the serious business going on in the committees. 

The same thing is true of Congress. If you met one Member of the 
House or the Senate go out and do something he should not, that hits 
the headlines of the papers, but nothing is said about. people like the 
members of this committee who are in here d: Ly in and day out, from 
the Ist of January to the 1st of July, all day long, every day, trying 
to do a job. 

So I ao not knew why loss of officer prestige was in there, but appar- 
ently they thought it was there. 

Some of them mentioned social demands. 

Has the Air Force made a recent survey ¢ 

General Twrxtne. I do not know how recent it is. We have one, 
yes. I cannot tell you the exact date. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would come under personnel ? 

Secretary Quartes. We are prepared, Mr. Scrivner, to make this 
presentation, but I did not bring it here. It will be made under per- 
sonnel, and I think we have quite complete answers to your questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all right, we will wait until then. 

I can understand why all the witnesses on the other side of the 
table would be plugging the Cordiner report. Probably without 
exception it means more money in their pockets. But when we study 
some of these reports as to the reason why the men are going out of 
the service, money does not seem to be the answer. 

Secretary Quarces. It certainly is not the whole answer. I think 
your statistics were directed primarly toward the officer personnel, 
were they not ? 

Mr. Scrivner. We had some on the enlisted men. This bears out 
what I said a moment ago: 34 percent of the enlisted men of the Navy 
were going out for more education. Of course, that should end pretty 
soon, because those were the benefits under the GI bill, which was 
eut off. 

That in itself was a competing thing. In other words, this was a 
drive on to continue an inducement for a man to get out of the service, 
at the same time we were trying to induce him to stay in. One worked 
against the other. 
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Secretary Quartes. Might I make a couple of general comments? 

Mr. Scrivner. These are the enlisted men, That shows 39 percent 
went out for better jobs. 

Secretary QuarLEs. The Cordiner report, of course, recognizes that 
optimum reenlistment is very much less than 100 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 


REENLISTMENT RATE 


Secretary Quarts. In other words, it recognizes something on the 
order of 50 percent, varying by grades, will properly leave the service 
at the end of their enlistment period. What . seeks to do is to set 
up conditions that will retain not 10 ‘ 12 or 15 percent of the very 
skilled people but maybe 30 or 40 or 45 percent of the very skilled 
people. This would make an enormous difference in our operating 
efficiency. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no question about that fact, if you can 
keep them in longer. Of course, you were not in your present posi- 
tion during the time of depression, but if you will study that period 
you will notice enlistments and retentions in service go up and down 
with the conditions outside the service. 

Secretary Quarters. Of course. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you have a high peak of prosperity such as 
we have now, enlistments are bound to go down and stay down. But 
when jobs are not as easy to get, without any Cordiner committee 
results or anything else, enlistments and reenlistments are going to 
go wayup. That is just natural. 

Primarily we have never raised the young men in our Nation to be 
military men, which is perhaps one reason why this Nation has gone 
as far as it has. 

Secretary Quarters. Just one further point, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

CORDINER REPORT 


Secretary Quartes. The reference to $1.1 billion for the cost of the 
Cordiner report 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just one figure. That was a curbstone guess. 
I have not seen any definite studies on it yet. 

Secretary Quartes. The reason we cannot be quite definite is that 
there is not as of today any one thing one can call the Cordiner 
report. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Secretary QuartEs. But I would like to clarify it to this extent: 
That is at least twice as much money as we are currently talking about 
as the cost of changes. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is supposed to replace longevity. Are you going 
to take away longevity of those who have already earned it ? 

General T'w1ntNe. They will not lose; no. There will be so-called 
saving clauses that will not reduce present rates of pay for men now 
serving under these conditions. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to keep what you have and give them 
this on top of it ? 

General Twrntne. Men now in the service are not going to lose any 
pay by it; that is what I mean. 
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Secretary Quartes. It is going to take away longevity as the basis 
for fixing the pay, but it will not depri ive an individual of existing pay 

rights. 

“Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this is on top of everything else ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. In the long run it is not on top of everything 
else. In respect to tis individual who now has longevity pay, it merely 
saves him from a reduction in pay. If the new formula would reduce 
his pay, it stops the reduction; that is all I mean to say. However, 
there again there is no final determination as to what these for mulas 
will be or what will be recommended to the Congress, so I am really 
getting a little ahead of the story there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even before you were Secretary and General Twin- 
ing was Chief of Staff, we could go back to some hearings where a man 
by ‘the name of Scrivner suggested instead of pinning added stripes on, 
they should be rated according to skill. It did not take a Cordiner 
report to know that was the proper thing todo. But it was never done. 
They just add more stripes, and that isit. The result is that the stripes 
seem to lose their value. 

I will come back to this personnel matter. I will have an oppor- 
tunity to go into this later. 

Secretary Quaries. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sol will yield for the present. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Ford ? 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miuuer. I have one question which should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


INTELLIGENCE RELIABILITY 


Mr. Miner. May we have for the record—and this is of necessity a 
touchy subject—w hat you consider a proper public answer to the rela- 
tive reliability of our intelligence as compared with 12 months ago? 
You do not have to give it now. I think it would be desirable to have 
something in the record to bring out the fact that this is not an exact 
science and probably never will be; but at the same time, if our latest 
information about heavy bombers and missiles and all the rest of it is 
probably more firm than it was a year ago, I think the record ought 
to show it, if it can. 

Secretary Quartes. We would be glad to supply that. 

Mr. Mirier. Whatever you fee] could go in the record on that gen- 
eral line, I think might be of some value. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


RELATIVE RELIABILITY OF INTELLIGENCE 


As the committee is aware, intelligence is not an exact science. Rather, it is 
an analytical and deductive process in which countless pieces of detailed infor- 
mation are gathered, brought together, cross checked and carefully evaluated as 
to source and credibility. From these analyses are derived the intelligence 
estimates upon which United States strategy and planning for defense are based. 

Intelligence estimates are subject to upward or downward revision as new evi- 
dence and evaluations become available, and as conditions change in foreign 
countries, in the world situation and in the revelation of major technological 
breakthroughs. For example, as a result of the tremendous technological ad- 
vances in recent years in air weapons and delivery systems, there have been 
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changes in estimates of these Soviet strengths. By comparison, it is reasonable 
to assume that there also have been significant changes in Soviet estimates of 
United States air strengths, particularly since the Korean conflict. Thus, intel- 
ligence estimates of major powers are subject to changes and revision. 

Two specific instances may be cited as examples in which intelligence estimates 
of Soviet strengths have been changed. In 1947, most United States experts 
estimated that it would take the Soviets 4 to 6 years to develop an atomic weapon, 
In fact, the Soviets detonated their first test weapon in mid 1949, several years 
ahead of the earlier estimate. Second, the Soviet transition from the World War 
II manufacture of relatively simple, tactical aircraft, largely in relocated fae- 
tories, to a capability to produce thousands of jet aircraft of the quality of Mig—15 
fighters and IL—28 light bombers was achieved more quickly than had been esti- 
mated. In fact, the fighter aircraft which we encountered in numbers over 
Korea were estimated to be a part of some 14,000 Mig—15’s which the Soviets 
are believed to have produced in approximately 6 years 

In the heavy bomber field, it was not certain in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war that the U. 8. S. R. would build a long-range air force equipped 
with more modern aircraft than the TU-4, the Soviet copy of the B-29. Never- 
theless, in the light of their avowed aims of aggression, it was logical that they 
would have to acquire a strategic striking force to add to their military strengths 
in other areas. In 1953 we learned of a possible modern heavy bmober. 
Based on this and other information, as well as United States experience in 
developing, producing, equipping, and training a long-range, jet Air Force, it 
was estimated that the Soviets would begin to produce modern heavy bombers 
as replacements for the TU—4 at a very low rate in 1954. However, Soviet air 
activities over Moscow in 1955 resulted in the display of a much larger number 
of two types of modern heavy bombers than had been anticipated. Therefore, 
the estimated rate of heavy-bomber buildup was cousiderably increased in 1956. 

Based upon more recent information, there is reason to believe that the So- 
viets have not produced as many heavy bombers to date and probably will not 
produce as many in the next 2 years, as we estimated a year ago. However, as 
General Twining emphasized in his prepared statement before this committee, 
there is no change in the level of strength in modern bombers that we estimate 
the Soviets could and probably will provide for their long-range force in the time 
period beyond the next 2 years. 

Returning to the question of the reliability of intelligence, the quality of in- 
formation from which estimates of Soviet-manned aircraft strengths are de- 
rived has improved in the past year. Further, as a result of comprehensive 
studies, estimates of Soviet missile programs are based upon increasingly reliable 
information. 

In view of the foregoing, which is considered to be pertinent to any assessment 
of the reliability of United States intelligence estimates of Soviet air strengths, 
it can be stated that current and future estimates are based upon increasingly 
dependable information and evidence. 


Mr. Miter. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 
Mr. Suepparp. Surely. 


JUDGMENT IN RETROSPECT AS TO CALCULATED RISKS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary and General Twining, in the 5 years I 
have been on this subcommittee I have listened to the testimony of 
your predecessors and yourselves. Each year there has been a budget 
presented to support a program. Each year we have had certain res- 
ervations expressed by the witnesses, based on intangibles, as to what 
you would accomplish and what your estimate was of the potential 
enemy’s capability. And each year there have been some qualms or 
fears that we might not be doing as much as we should, that we were 
taking calculated risks. 

I wonder what your reaction would be now, in retrospect, as you 
look back over the last several years. Have we come up to the expec- 
tations we thought we would reach? Have we misjudged, perhaps, 








their potential’ In other words, is our relative position today better 
than what we thought it might be as we have gone along over the last 
several years ¢ 

Secretary Quarues. Well, I would comment on that this way: Our 
estimates of the Soviet position have, of course, varied. There was 
a time when we estimated they would have the atomic bomb much 
later than they did have it. There was a time when we estimated they 
would have a long-range, jet air force later than they are now achiev- 
ing it. So our position relative to estimates of that kind is certainly 
not quite as good today as we were at that time assuming it would be. 

Mr. Mitier. Might Linterrupt/ You did not assume it firmly then, 
as | remember it. 

Secretary Quakes. We did not assume it firmly. It depends, of 
course, on what year you take. 

Mr. Mintzer. Yes. 

Secretary Quarters. We started in 1954 giving them to possibility 
of proceeding with the development of a ‘long-1 range, jet air force. 
Those estimates of what they might do in this field have varied. You 
will recall the sharp increase in the estimate we made after the May 
Day 1955 airshow, in which they flashed quite a lot of heavy-bomber 
strength—I mean, relative to their late start, quite a lot. So in that 
respect I think they have come along and produced results on the 
average faster than we were earlier giving them credit for the ability 
todo. This applied to their production ‘of jet fighters, the develop- 
ment and production of jet engines, and to many other related things. 

However, just taking this year as against last year, my own opinion 
is that the changes in our intelligence have left our technical position 
rather better as of this year than we expected last year it would be. 
In this respect I refer primarily to the change in our estimates on the 
heavy-bomber position and some change in our estimates of their 
missile position. 

Mr. Forp. I think the crux of the matter is that over the years we 
have had to take certain calculated risks, certain gambles, relating 
their position to ours and what our program was as we looked ahead. 
But as we look in retrospect, have those gambles, those calculated 
risks, been sound, and are we today better off or not as well off as we 
thought we might be as we looked ahead ? 

Secretary Quaries. Well, I would say that there may have been 
some overstatement of the risk in the past or some overemphasis of 
the risk in the past, but, so far as I am concerned, I consider the risk to 
be just as great today as it has ever been, and the need for the kind 
of force we are discussing here is just as thoroughly established by the 
best information we have today as it has ever been. So I do not depart 
at all from my sense of urgency of doing the things we are talking 
about doing today. 

Mr. Forp. But you would not say we were in error in taking those 
risks in the past, as we look at the present ? 

Secretary Quarres. If you go far enough in the past, we cert ainly 
have been in error in the risks we have taken. There I am talking 
about going into the immediate post-World War IT era and before 
Korea. 

Since the buildup that was started in 1950 and 1951, I feel we have 
been soundly advised in our appraisal of the risks and in the emphasis 
we have placed on defense. 
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Mr. Foro. In other words, in retrospect our program over the years 
since the buildup starting with the Korean war has been sound? 

Secretary Quartes. Broadly stated, 1 would feel so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. Would you feel the same way, General Twining? 

General Twrntne. Yes. By the same token, we might be surprised 
next year. That is why I want to keep repeating this: We have made 
a temporary reduction in our estimates of their capability in long- 
range bombers. It changes current estimates and the near future only, 

Mr. Scrivner. A temporary estimate. 

General Twintne. We may on the basis of evidence, have to come 
up and tell you next year: Gentlemen, they have this thing fixed and 
they are booming again. As we see it, there is no change in the end 
strength of modern bombers they could provide by the 1959-60 period. 
That estimate has not gone down. We must remember that. 

Mr. Mrixer. And actually our position is relative, depending on 
the soundness of our present intelligence estimates ? 

General Twirntnea. That is right. 

Mr. Minter. We are never sure. 

General Twining. That is right. They may not increase the tempo 
they are at right now. However, I emphasize that we do not know 
at this time. 

Mr. Foro. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarv. Mr. Wigglesworth, do you have any further ques- 
tions ? 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Congressman Flood is necessarily absent and he has 
left several questions which I will read into the record and ask that 
you submit answers for the record. 








AIRCRAFT NOT IN OPERATIONAL 





UNITS 





Please detail and locate all aircraft not in operational units. 
What officers are assigned personal aircraft snd what types? 
What type and number of aircraft are in storage, all aircraft, and 

what is nature of storage? Question predicated upon response on 

mothballing of B-36’s. 

What percentage of aircraft not in operational units are liaison and 
small craft, training planes, and other categories ? 

What percentage all classes are jets, turboprops, regular props, by 
operational units and those not in operational units / 

Any questions, Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norrewn. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you, gentlemen, for your patience and the 
response to the interrogations propounded by the committee. It has 
been rather long and difficult, but we appreciate your help. 

(The following information was furnished in answer to Mr. Flood’s 
questions above.) 

Because of the necessity for eliminating all except the most essential services, 
the assignment of aircraft to individuals and individual officers is not authorized 
by the Department of the Air Force. 


Aircraft are authorized major air commands for the performance of command 
administrative missions. The assignment of such aircraft is controlled by Head- 
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quarters, United States Air Force, and a system of constant command visits is 
conducted in order to reevaluate periodically the requirement for such assign- 
ments. Once each year a consolidated inventory report of all such administra- 
tive aircraft is reported to Headquarters, United States Air Force, from each 
major command. This report must cover in detail the utilization and justification 
for retention of the aircraft. 

The following table lists the type and number of aircraft in storage as of 
December 1, 1956: 


Aircraft in storage (as of Dec. 1, 1956) 


teclama MOD | | 
Total | tionand| and Remarks 
salvage | IRAN | 


B-17_-- | 10 | 9 to Drone; 1 to DB. 
B-26_ i 183 | 55 
B-29___.. : | 3 | Aol ..| Materiel Redistribution Division. 


B-36_.. | 56 | 
B-45..... a 5 | { alan } 
B-50.- -- . 35 |__- 35 | | Mod to KB. 
F-51 
F-84G 
F-86D 
F-86H | 
F-89D ‘ 2 | | 
F-102A . | ant Condition acceptance from pro- 
| duction. 

RF-80........ : 3: i 3 Mod to training. 
RF-84F___._.- : Transferred to MAP or ANG, 
SA-16__. i 32 | 20 to Coast Guard. 
T-6 - 30: Blance for sale. 
T-11 ; : Sale. 
T-33._ . . ; ! 
L-17 ai 5 f For AF ROTC, 
H-13__. 1 Awaiting disposition instructions, 
YH-21__.- 7 For Air Training Command, 

7 Awaiting transfer. 


| 


As of December 1, 1956, 49 percent of the “aircraft not in operational units” 
were liaison and small craft, training planes and other categories. 

Aircraft in operational units are all primary unit aircraft in combat, transport, 
and supporting type units including aircraft in these type units in the Reserve 
components. Aircraft in operational units does not include aircraft in training 
type units. (Also, it does not include aircraft assigned to a tactical unit for the 
support of its primary mission. ) 

The following definitions are applicable to the above definition of “aircraft in 
operational units” 

1. Tactical unit.—A unit designated for combat operations (primary combat 
unit) or for operations in direct support of combat operations (tactical support- 
ing unit). 

(a) Primary tactical units.—Those units which are counted as a part of the 
major forces. One hundred thirty-seven wings, or primary tactical units, are 
programed for end fiscal year 1957. 

(b) Tactical supporting units.—Includes squadrons such as: Air evacuation, 
air refueling, air rescue, air transport, airborne early warning and control, heli- 
copter support, logistic support, photo mapping, radar evaluation, strategic 
support, tow target and weather reconnaissance. 

Aircraft not in operational units is the difference between the total inventory 
of military aircraft indicated as being in operational units. Aircraft in the 
following categories are included: 

1. Tactical unit support.—Aircraft assigned to a tactical unit for the support 
of its primary mission. 

2. Earmarked.—Aircraft held temporarily in the Air Force inventory, for 
mutual assistance program, United States Army, United States Navy, etc. 

3. Test and test support.—Test aircraft are those aircraft assigned to recog- 
nized testing agencies for the purpose of— 

(a) Evaluating the aircraft and/or its equipment in terms of its adequacy 
for a specified usage. 

(b) Providing a means of testing aircraft equipment or other equipment 
which must be airborne in order that it can be evaluated in terms of its adequacy 
for a specified usage. 
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Test support aircraft are those aircraft assigned to recognized testing agencies 
for the specific purpose of directly supporting the test and/or evaluation projects. 

4. Special mission.—Aircraft assigned to major air commands for the accom- 
plishment of missions of the Air Force, in support of its own special activities and 
those of other governmental agencies which cannot be met as a bypreduct mission 
of other flying. 

5. Training.—Aircraft assigned to the Air Training Command for the instrue- 
tion and training of pilots, navigators, and crews. 

6. Operational support.—Aircraft assigned to the major air commands for 
essential liaison and logistic support not otherwise provided, and for the required 
combat readiness training of rated personnel not presently assigned to tactical 
units or crew positions. 

7. Administrative.—Aircraft authorized to major air commands for the per- 
formance of command administrative missions. Administrative missions are 
those in which the primary objective is aerial transportation for the accomplish- 
ment of executive activities and administration. 

8. Inactive.—Aircraft on loan and bailment (except bailed for test, mainte 
nance, and modification) and/or aircraft for which there is no longer a require- 
ment in the active inventory, including those aircraft that have been accumu- 
lated in excess of possible future needs; and aircraft in the process of being 
dropped from the total aircraft inventory and storage. 

9. Maintenance.—This includes aircraft undergoing depot level maintenance, 
modification, and/or IRAN. Examples are: depot prototyping, repairing crash 
damage, and depot work. 

The following tabulation represents, as of December 1, 1956, the percentage 
of aircraft in operational units and aircraft not in operational units: 































[Percent] 





Total | In opera- Not in onera- 
tional units | tional units 


; : 100. 0 45.8 54.2 
Conventional ! : 100. 0 26. 4 73.6 


1 Includes 77 turbo prop type aircraft. 


(Additional material was furnished for the use of the committee.) 
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ATR FORCE GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 





BRIG. GEN. CHARLES M. McCORKLE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR GUIDED MISSILES, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. B. A. SCHRIEVER, COMMANDER, WESTERN DEVELOP- 
MENT DIVISION, HEADQUARTERS, AIR RESEARCH DEVELOP- 

MENT COMMAND, INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 












Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We have set aside this morning to begin hearing and for the pur- 
pose of overall report on the intercontinental ballistic missile pro- 
gram, the intermediate range ballistic missile program and missiles 
in general, with the major emphasis upon the ballistic missile. 

We have here General Schriever who is in charge of that program. 

General Bogarr. General McCorkle is Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Guided Missiles. He has a presentation for you. We would like to 
call on General McCorkle first, and then General Schriever will pre- 
sent the ballistic missile program. 
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BLOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Mr. Manon. General McCorkle, we will be glad to hear from you. 
It would be well for you to insert in the record at this point a state- 
ment of biographical experience data with respect to the principal 
witnesses. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Charles Milton McCorkle was born in Newton, N. C., January 29, 1915. He 
was graduated from the United States Military Academy June 12, 1936. He 
served as a pursuit pilot in the Panama Zone and commanded the 31st Fighter 
Group in Sicily and Italy in 1943. In 1944, he became Chief of Staff of the 
First Fighter Command at Mitchel Field, N. Y. He was graduated from the 
Armed Forces Staff College, Air War College, and National War College. On 
October 1, 1956, General McCorkle was named Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Guided Missiles. His decorations include the Silver Star, Legion of Merit, 
Distinguished Flying Cross, and Air Medal with 22 Oak Leaf Clusters. He is 
rated a command pilot. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL M’CORKLE 


Mr. Manon. Will you proceed ? 

General McCorkiz. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, following the precedent established last year, today we will 
present a consolidated picture of our ballistic missiles program, includ- 
ing fund requirements. I will review how we are managing the bal- 
listic missiles program in keeping with its highest national priority— 
touching on some of the major problems facing us. Following this, 
General Schriever, the commander of the Western Development Divi- 
sion, will present a summary of our development status and a review 
of the 1958 budget estimates. 


CONSOLIDATED PICTURE OF BALLISTIC MISSILES 


The Air Force ballistic missiles program includes two 5,500-mile 
intercontinental ballistic missiles—the Convair Atlas and the Martin 
Titan, and a 1,500-miles intermediate range ballistic missile—the 
Douglas Thor. The Atlas and Titan ICBM’s are closely inter-related 
to the point of using many common components; yet they represent 
two different design approaches in order to enhance the probability 
of attaining the earliest possible operational capability. Close co- 
operation and exchange of technical data among the three projects 
serve to strengthen and accelerate the individual programs. 

Primary responsibility for developing our ballistic missiles has been 
charged to the Western Development Division of the Air Research 
and Development Command. Since its establishment in 1954, it has 
emerged as a smoothly functioning management complex. In addi- 
tion to the Western Development Division, the complex includes the 
ballistic missiles office of the Air Materiel Command which handles 
procurement and logistics matters. The third element is the Guided 
Missiles Research Division of the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., which is 
responsible for systems engineering and technical direction of the 
overall program. All agencies of the Air Force have been directed to 
give this complex full and complete assistance whenever it is required. 
This support is being given with enthusiasm. 
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While not forgetting the importance of keeping up the pace in re- 
search, the primary purpose of the enormous effort in the ballistic 
missile field is to obtain operational weapons at the earliest possible 
date. It was this urgency that led to the adoption of two fundamental 
changes in the way we ordinarily put a weapon system into the field. 


MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE FOR BALLISTIC MISSILES 


The first fundamental change in the way we ordinarily do business 
involves the overall management structure for ballistic missiles within 
the Department of Defense. A year ago we reported to you that we 
had recently established streamlined, administrative procedures which 
would reduce the requirement for extensive and time-consuming re- 
views by Pentagon agencies. Now, a year later, we can report that 
ballistic missile matters are being handled swiftly all the way from 
the contractors to the Department of Defense. Everything about this 
program has been on a red tag, handcarried, expedited basis. 

The top level Air Force review agency is the Air Force Ballistic 
Missiles Committee which is chaired by Secretary Quarles. By no 
means do the programs as proposed by the Western Development 
Division receive rubberstamp approval. After swift but searching re- 
views by Headquarters USAF and the Office of the Secretary, the Air 
Force Ballistic Missiles Committee meets to consider the programs 
and recommended changes. The objective of these meetings, and one 
which is normally met, is to obtain a decision on the spot. 

Once this is accomplished, the matters are taken forward to the 
Department of Defense Ballistic Missiles Committee where similar 
expedited procedures are followed and a Department of Defense de- 
cision is reached. The product of these procedural changes has been 
an accelerated decision-making apparatus, in consonance with the 
overriding priority of the ballistic missiles program. We are well 
pleased with the success of this specialized management structure; 
however, such a streamlined procedure is too costly in terms of person- 
nel and its impact on normal programs to permit its use other than 
for the highest priority effort. 


TRANSITION FROM DEVELOPMENT TO OPERATIONAL CAPABILITY IN 
BALLISTIC MISSILES 


The second fundamental change involves the solution of one of the 
major problems which has faced us during the past year. This prob- 
lem has to do with the means by which we can arrange an orderly 
transition from the development realm to an operational capability 
in ballistic missiles. It is a relatively complicated matter to retain 
a highly qualified B-36 crew so that it will be capable of operating a 
B-52. For missiles, however, the problem becomes tremendous. We 
do not have at this time any wings in being which could accept and 
operate intercontinental ballistic missiles without a 100 percent re- 
training of the entire organization. We do not have experts spread 
throughout the Air Force who are experienced in planning and con- 
structing ballistic missile bases. We have never seen or operated such 
a base. These facts became apparent very early in the development 
program. Solutions which seemed acceptable to operational planners 
sometimes appeared impossible to the members of the developing 
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agency because they simply were not adjusted to the nature of the 
system which was foreseen. For these reasons, radical departures 
from established methods became a necessity. 

To solve this problem, we charged the developer with the additional 
responsibility of providing the initial operational capability. Ordi- 
narily, the Air Research and Development Command develops a 
weapon system and then turns it over to the user, who fits it to bases, 
support equipment, and operating personnel. Because this program’s 
compressed time schedules for development and operations are merged 
in so Many areas, it was decided that the same manager who conducts 
the development should provide the initial operational force. At the 
proper time, the system—complete with operational weapons, bases, 
trained personnel and logistic support facilities—will be turned over 
to the Strategic Air Command. Even now, howev er, because of the 
complexity of this effort, the Strategic Air Command is participating 
fully with the Air Research and Development Command in day-to-day 
activities in preparation for the time when it assumes control of the 
missile organizations. 

In particular, I would like to point up a vivid example of our ap- 
proach to attaining operational ballistic missiles. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General McCorkte. At the present time, men are moving into the 
base and necessary construction is underway. Designers and op- 
erators are working side by side to insure the best possible weapon 
system when it becomes operational. This is the first time the Air Force 
has utilized its development agency on this kind of an operational 
problem. ‘To date the development and operational aspects of this 
program are essentially on schedule. We are confident that Western 
Development Division will produce an initial operational capability 
at the earliest possible date. 

General Schriever, who follows me, will give you the current status 
of our development program and will describe more of the measures 
being taken to establish our initial operational forces. 

Mr. Suerrarp. All right, General Schriever, you may make your 
presentation at this point, please. 

General ScHRIEVER. Gentlemen, despite the number of people here 
I have no backup witnesses. Any questions you have I will try to 
answer myself. 

Mr. SuHerparp. Do you have an unclassified statement that can be 
inserted in the record ? 

General Scurtever. Yes, sir, I have an unclassified statement here 
which has been passed out to the committee. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Very well, proceed. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Maj. Gen. B. A. Schriever was born in Bremen, Germany, September 14, 1910. 
He was graduated from Texas A. and M. with a bachelor of science degree, re- 
ceived his master of science degree in mechanical engineering from Stanford 
University, was graduated from the Air Corps Engineering School, and the 
National War College. During the war, General Schriever flew 63 combat mis- 
sions in the Southwest Pacific, was Chief of Staff of the 5th Air Force Service 
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Command, and Commander of the Advanced Headquarters, Far Hast Service 
Command. He served as Chief of the Scientific Liaison Section, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Materiel, at Army Air Force Headquarters beginning in 1946 and in 
1951 he became the Assistant for Development Planning, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Development, Headquarters USAF. In August 1954 he assumed command of the 
Western Development Division of the Air Research and Development Command, 
His decorations include the Distinguished Service Medal, Legion of Merit, Air 
Medal, Purple Heart, and two unit citations. He is rated a command pilot. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL SCHRIEVER 


General Scurrever. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
substantial progress in the development of the Air Force ballistic mis. 
sile program has been made since my appearance before the committee 
last year. Component and subsystem testing, the fabrication of hard- 
ware and the vast facility construction and plant expansion program 
in support of the research and development effort, are all substantially 
on schedule. Also the formulation of complete plans and programs 
to accomplish the initial operational capability are being implemented. 


NOSE CONE DEVELOPMENT 


During the past year, significant development progress has been 
made. In the nose cone area, for instance, one of the most critical 
and difficult development fields, we have been very gratified with the 
results of the flight test program of the X—17, a. reentry test vehicle 
developed by the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., and the H’ TV, a hyper- 
sonic test vehicle launched at Holloman Air Development Center by 
the Aerophysics Development Corp. Both vehicles have yielded im- 
portant reentry data. 

Important steps have been accomplished in the fabrication of hard- 
ware. For example, you may recall that, shortly preceding my ap- 
pearance before your committee last year, we negotiated a development 
coutract with the Douglas Aircraft Co. for airframe fabrication and 
systems integration. Since that time, the intermediate range ballistic 
missile, Thor, has been produced in its basic operations configurs ation 
and air transported to the Air Force Ballistic Missile Center in Florida 
for flight testing. I would like to stress the fact that the Thor mis- 
sle now undergoing tests at the Air Force Missile Test Center incor- 
porates the operational configuration, because I believe it is an im- 
portant fact that the missiles are being fabricated on production tool- 
ing, thus establishing the pattern for full-scale production. The 
speed with which this task has been accomplished is attributable to 
the fact that part of the booster combination developed for the Atlas 
and proven in many hours of testing could be used as the power- 
plant for the smaller Thor IRBM. 

We have had some difficulties occasioned by such things as the 
recent steel strike which hampered facility construction, and we have 

also had some delay in delivery of parts and materials. This has 
resulted in slightly less systems testing at this phase of our program 
than originally planned, but nevertheless we are now entering the 
flight-test phase essentially on schedule. 

The flight-test program during the coming year is very critical to 
the success of our development program. Tf we do not encounter 
fundamental difficulties—which we consider unlikely—the program 
schedule objectives established 2 years ago should be attained. 
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FACILITY-CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


One of our chief accomplishments during the year has been the 
initiation of a vast facility-construction program in support of the 
research and development program. This facilities program repre- 
sents an investment of over $400 million. Over $100 million of this 
total is privately financed. The facilities program established is in 
keeping with our research and development and production philos- 
ophy which provides for production follow-on time phased in an 
optimum way with the research and development program, without 
the need for additional facilities. This closely integrated planning 
is made possible by the unique organizational structure which assigns 
to the Western Development Division the responsibility for the pro- 
gram through research and development, production, and on to the 
achievement of the initial operational capability. 

During the past year implementing actions were taken to assure that 
the Strategic Air Command will be furnished fully operational bal- 
listic missile weapon systems at the earliest possible date. Among 
them are the formulation of complete plans and programs for the 
initial employment of the weapons and the occupation of the major 
portion of Camp Cooke, Calif., to train Air Force missile units. Re- 
cently, the first Ballistic Missile Base Support Squadron was acti- 
vated at Camp Cooke. Simultaneously, a vigorous program of reha- 
bilitation and construction is underway. 


CONCLUSION 


1 would like to sum up by stating that the past year has evidenced 
the growth of a research and development program of unprecedented 
scope and intensity on the part of the most competent and widespread 
team of Government science and industry ever assembled on a single 
project. The effort is beginning to pay dividends. All major mile- 
stones for the Thor, Atlas, and Titan developments have, to date, 
been very close toschedule. Thus, a broad foundation has been created 
for United States leadership in ballistic missiles. I feel that the broad 
breadth and great depth of the Air Force ballistic missile program 
will assure ultimate achievement of our program objectives. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Marcu 1, 1957. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings, gentlemen. 

You and your staff have been very patient, General, in spending 
several days here with us for the overall discussion of the missile 
program with Deputy Secretary of Defense Robertson and others. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF ANTIMISSILE MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask you, General Schriever, to tell us 
some of your views with regard to what can be done toward perfecting 
an anti-ballistic-missile missile. 

General Scuriever. In answering this, I should explain that I 
am not responsible for the anti-ballistic missile program. However, 
as part of our program we must be fully aware of what the “anti” 
boys are thinking, so we do have a staff section which spends full 
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time on this particular problem, and we just add another “anti” 
to it. We have an anti-anti section. We therefore do have some very 
definite views ~ this point. ; 

First of all, I do not think there can be any question but that 
theoretically it is possible to shoot down a ballistic missile. There 
is also no doubt in anyone’s mind that it is a very difficult technical 
problem, and that is only to take care of the most unsophisticated type 
of a ballistic missile nose cone. 

({ Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Do you have cost figures, General McCorkle, or do 
you, General Schriever ? 

General Scuriever. It is a little bit hard to cost them out as a unit 
during the development program. 

Mr. Manon. You should see that we are provided with enough 
information 

General Scuriever. I can tell you about what the costs are against 
the program per unit during the development phase, during the early 
phase. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


FIRING OF FIRST ICBM 


Mr. Manon. You were quoted in the papers as stating that you 
hope to launch the first ICBM this spring. 

General Scuriever. In the first place, the papers are speculating. 
I have never made a statement to the public that we would fire it in 


the spring. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. From what I am able to gather, the IRBM and the 
ICBM programs are going along remarkably well considering the 
difficulties which we had expected to encounter ; is that correc t? 

General Scurrever. Yes. I think there is a good reason and an 
explanation for why it is going well. In the first place, we have 
been given a very high priority; we have been given the funds re- 
quired to carry out the program; we have, I think, got a very com- 
petent management organization and a highly qualified technical 
group, and we have the very best elements’ of industry in the 
program. 

I don’t want to leave the impression that we might not have some 
trouble ahead of us because the actual flight test program is the big- 
gest, I guess, and most important milestone to get past. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, sure. 

General Scurtever. This is the one we are faced with right now. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norreut. I have no questions. 


NEED FOR MORE THAN ONE MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Just one question. In looking over the list of 
missiles I notice that the Air Force in its surface-to-surface program 
has 4 missiles, 2 air-breathing and 2 ballistic, all having a out the 
same contemplated range of 5,500 miles. 
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General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLesworru. Will 1 of those 4 presumably eventually re- 
place the others or are we going to carry along with 2 types as 
we look ahead ? 

General Scurimever. I can just give you my best opinion on this. 
I think that as far as the air-bre athing missiles are concerned, the 
Snark and the Navaho, as Mr. Robertson pointed out, there will be a 
very close scrutiny of those programs this calendar year. 

These programs are not under my responsibility but this is my 
understanding. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Very well. 

General Scuriever. As far as the two ballistic missiles are con- 
cerned, I explained the reason why we intended to carry both of these 
programs up through the initial operational capability, but very 
likely we will be in a position to make a decision on which one we 
should continue as a followon production. In other words, one will 
probably have greater potential, greater reliability, and so forth than 
the other, and that would be the one we would select as a followon 
with the operational force. 

Whether or not you eliminate all of the air-breathing missiles in 
favor of the ballistic missiles I think will depend to some extent on 
the load-carrying capacity of the ballistic missiles. It, of course, does 
not have the load- varrying capacity that the air-breathing missiles 
have, and there are advantages in having the higher yield. 


EXPLOSIVE POWER 


Mr. Manon. Approximately what would be the explosive power of 
the ICBM and the TIRBM? We have been told but you can refresh 
our minds. 

General Scurtever. This again is something I will give you over a 
period of time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Scurtever. This ballistic missile is largely a retaliatory 
weapon, and it would be used against an enemy’s economy. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have watched a few explosions, but I don’t think 
any human mind ean conceive how much power that is, how much 
devastation. 

General Scurtiever. It is a lot of power. 

Myr. Scrivner. Why do you need that much? You are going to 
have more than one of these. 

General Scurtever. That is right. That is entirely correct. That 
is a question which always enters. 

In the case of a manned aircraft you want to do it with one w eapon. 

In the case of missiles you can work your trade-offs and determine 
which would be best, one or several. 

We are making such studies. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even if it dropped down to 1 megaton, that is more 
destruction than was wrought in all of World War II. 

General Scurrever. Not quite. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is getting pretty close to it. 

General Scurtever. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just one. World War II took thousands 
upon thousands of trips and thousands of planes, so the question just 
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naturally arises why such a thing is necessary rather than perhaps 
a larger number of smaller weapons with smaller vield—or far fewer 
planes. 

I go back to Sir Malcolm’s recent statement that insurance is good 
but overinsurance is debility. 

General Scuriever. What I am saying is that what we would like 
to get is something on the order of the higher yields in one weapon. 
This still requires multiple weapons against certain targets. 

Mr. Scrivner. Overinsurance is debilitating. 

Do you realize with this $11 billion we are talking about, that that 
is the combined valuation of 3 or 4 of your largest cities in America? 

General Scurrever. You are speaking of $11 billion 4 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. Where are we going to end / 

If we keep on, we will not have to have bombs burst on our cities, 
because they are going to be busted anyway, financially. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question there / 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Forp. What would a 2-megaton warhead do now to a city like 
Moscow or Washington, or any city comparable to those 2 cities? I 
know it depends upon some factors, but as a general statement, what 
would it do? 

Mr. Manon. You have reference to the optimum utilization of a 
2-megaton bomb against Washington and New York? 

Mr. Forp. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Within the ECP. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the CEP ? 

General Scuriever. Well, I would be hesitant to make an observa- 
tion. We have the information, but I do not have it in my head. 

Mr. Manon. Do any of the others have that information ? 

General McCorkte. I recall seeing in a Washington newspaper 
many months ago a diagram of the city of Washington, D. C., wherein 
a 1-megaton bomb was ‘exploded at its exact center and the statement 
was made, which I believe was reasonably accurate, that it would 
pretty well fix Washington rather permanently. This would be a 1- 
megaton bomb but, of course, directly in the center and we cannot 
count on a central hit with missiles such as these. We have to figure 
on a degree of error in all of them. 


CONTROL OVER SPENDING IN MISSILES PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not like to be the only one who seems to raise 
some eyebrows and find some fault, but perhaps my many years’ 
training as a lawyer makes me a little more skeptical than other 
people might be. 

I may say that while the chairman was far less optimistic about 
the program of guided missiles, I still cannot get away from the 
statement you made when you were here earlier. You said some- 
thing about this was a “red tag program.” I think it was you. 
Anyway, someone defined it as a “red tag program.” 

General Scuriever. I did not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, somebody did. 

General Scuriever. General McCorkle in his opening statement—— 
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Mr. Scrivner. In other words, when you talked about it, and when 
the expression “red-tag program” was used, it indicated to me it in- 
volved unlimited funds. 

General McCorkr. Sir, we were not speaking of funds but of the 
fact that when one of General Schriever’s problems on this ballistic 

missiles program comes into headquarters, it is received in a special 
office, and a red tab i is put on it, and from there on it is not allowed 
to rest on anyone’s desk, 

In other words, that is done in order to expedite it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have a note on that, and something else. 

Shortly after that there must have been something said about 
money. Of course, that program is popular. As I said this mor ning, 
it is a popular horse for everyone to ride. The Navy is riding atomic- 
powered carriers, and all of that and the Army has their favorites. It 
has a great popular appeal, and even though it has a popular appeal, 
for the life of me I do not know why it should not be the subject of a 
little more rigorous scrutiny than it has been as far as the money out- 
lay is concerned, Surely, there must be some place in here—General 
Schriever, we have a great deal of faith in you; maybe we put you 
on a little too high a pedestal—but some place somewhere there ought 
to be some relief as far as the dollar impact is concerned. 

You cannot always see it when you visit these areas. Some of our 
trips are pretty fast, but after so many years you develop a “feel,” 
and I could not help but feel on the trips that we made that in view 
of the great popularity and all that, and funds unlimited, that there 
just is not the concern about the economy of the dollar that there 
should be in this guided-missiles program. 

General Scurrever. You have specific reference to ours at the 
moment ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; I am referring to yours now, but the same 
thing is true with the Navy, the same thing i is true with the Army and 
others. In other words, you get the same feeling when you go to 
these various test centers. The attitude seems to be “to hell w ith the 
cost.” 

General Scurtever. Well, I would like to comment on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I threw that out expecting a comment. 

General Scurrever. Let me go back just a little bit. I think that 
what you said was certainly true with respect to our program, I would 
say during about the first year and a half of it, when we were ‘attempt- 
ing to get the program launched. We were given the job to get an 
oper ational ‘apability at the earliest possible date. I do not mean to 
say that we said “to hell with money,” because we did not say that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think anyone said it, but I think that is the 
attitude that seems to prevail. 

General Scurrever. Our main concern, I will say, during the first 
year and a half was getting a program established that would give us 
the earliest possible capability and our concern fundwise was, per- 
haps, although I can assure you I get plenty of scrutiny at the Penta- 
gon Building, our concern on funds at my level was not so rigorous as 
it is now. 

Let me tell you about the situation during the last year. We have 
really been cracking down and during this past year for the first time 
we have been able to really get into the contractor plants and have 
been able to better evaluate our costs. We have carried on one very 
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exhaustive cost exercise with the contractors in which they had to come 
in at the management level—at their presidential level—and brief 
me in detail as to the cost that they had presented to us, and we 
trimmed their cost down considerably last year. We are going through 
a similar one right now, and I have just returned from a trip on which 
I told all the contractors, and they have been told repeatedly during 
the last year, but I told them personally at each one of the plants that 
I visited that we are going to have to find ways and means of redue- 
ing costs and cutting out multiple approaches on their part. Inci- 
dentally, we have chopped a lot of them out, already, and my feeling 
is that we are instilling a sense of cost consciousness into the operation 
now which did not exist to the same degree about a year or so ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, maybe it has not had time to permeate the 
operation yet, but I suppose, perhaps, some but not all of my com- 
ment was directed primarily to contractors and some of it was di- 

rected to the services themselves. 

When you hear statements like we did this morning as to what it 
costs to develop what we do or do not have now such as $428 million 
for Redstone, $600 million or $700 million for Snarks and Navahos 
just to get up to where we are now, it is right disturbing. 

Give us a Sclaliioen and tell us just why it costs that much, and 
maybe when we see all that, we can understand better. 

I have one more comment, and that is that during and since this 
thing started—what was the name of the man during the war that we 
depended upon? In other words, what was the name of the scientist 
that was on everyone’s committee ? 

Mr. Manon. That was Mr. Vannevar Bush. 


RAMO-WOOLDRIDGE FIRM 


Mr. Scrivner. Anytime anyone sold the Congress a program they 
would always bring in the name of Vannevar ‘Bush. Well, a man 
could not spread himself that thin. Now, the same thing is happen- 
ing out on the west coast with reference to Ramo-Wooldridge. It is 
a magic name, but those two men cannot spread themselves that thin. 

During the short time we were there, and as a result of a few little 
inquiries around there, we learned from a lot of people that these 
men have not been seen in weeks, and they had not been around. Of 
course, they have people working for them but they are just humans. 

I have never met Mr. Ramo nor Mr. Wooldridge and I do not know 
anything about them outside of what has been told this committee 
about their background. I do not know either one of them, and do 
not know much about them, but that seems to be the magic name— 
R. W. 

What do they call the firm? 

General Scurrever. Ramo-Wooldridge is the name of the firm. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they have a shorter name for it; do they not? 

General Scurrever. R. & W. 

Mr. Scrivner. R. & W. seems to be the magic word today. Any- 
thing that gets an R. & W. stamp on it, well, boy, that is it, and it 
is based on the bac kground of the two men themselves, and they can- 
not spread themselves that thin. It is just absolutely impossible. 
Two men just do not have the capacity in 7-day weeks, 24 hours a 
day, if they devoted every minute to it, to spread themselves that 
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thin. That is the firm with whom the contract is now pending, or Mm 
existence, and I am just a little skeptical about it. 1 do not know 
what the cost factors are m their contract, but I would like to see a 
managerial analysis of it some day. 

General Scurtever. Well, we can provide that. Actually, with ref- 
erence to their guided missiles research division, Ramo- Wooldridge 
has the systems engineering responsibility. In other words, they 
integrate all of the various ‘subsystems for the total program. The 
contractors that we have in the program like the Convair, Douglas, 
GE, North American, and so forth do the detailed engmeering and 
fabrication and develop the detailed specifications; R. & W. does 
nothing in terms of actual hardware. 

Mr. Manon. They work for you; do they not ‘ 

General Scunriever. They work for the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the size of their contract with you? 

General Scurrever. Their contract is about $25 million a yea 

Mr. Scrivner. For what do they spend $25 million a year? 

General Scurtever. I do not have the details here with me, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us some information on it, because, as I say, 
I do not like the role of a skeptic, but these things just cannot go 
on and on and on forever, even though we put a kind of a little 
halo of sanctity around the guided missiles. That halo cannot 
spread far enough to justify some of the expenditures we are making. 

General Scurrever. I can put it in a general way: we have the 
overall management supervision of the program which is a billion- 
dollar program, and this group performs the systems engineering and 
technical direction of all the contractors and they also provide ad- 
ministrative support for my activity out there, because I do not have 
military personnel for that purpose. We do not duplicate that. They 
provide that for us. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give the committee a statement showing the 
personnel they utilize, and actu: uly what they do, and what the ‘costs 
are, and where they are? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir; I will be very glad to do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us see some of the salaries which are being paid. 

General Scuriever. I would be very glad to do that. 

Mr. Manon. Furnish us with a list of the highest salaries. 

(The information requested has been furnished for the use of the 
committee by letter dated March 14, 1957.) 

Mr. Scrivyer. As I understand it, that is only one of Ramo-Wool- 
dridge activities. They have their fingers in a lot of things out 
there, and I doubt they can effectively spread themselves. 

General Scurrever. Their guided missiles research division has 
only one job. 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. has a finger in 
a lot of things. 

General Scurrever. Yes; that is true, but they are actus lly barred 
from any hardware development, or production in the overall bal- 
listic missiles program. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General Scuriever. I would be very glad to furnish you with the 
detailed information on it, with reference to their personnel, salaries, 
and how the breakdown of the cost of their contract is. 





Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION PRESENTED 


General, your testimony has been most helpful to us, and we appre- 
ciate not only your testimony but that of General McCorkle and 
others. We will have further hearings on the missiles program next 
week, as well as the overall program costs. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Colonel Frrenman. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that General 
Schriever’s testimony be given special handling similar to that which 
is given Secretary Quarles’ testimony ? 

Mr. Manon. Most of this testimony is highly classified, and I 
suggest that you take it and look into it quickly and it will be handled 
in the same manner as Secretary Quarles’ testimony. 

If there is nothing further, the committee will stand in recess until 
Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 


Monpay, Marcu 4, 1957. 


AIR FORCE PLANNING AND PROGRAMING 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. JOHN B. CARY, DIRECTOR OF PLANS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. EDWARD H. NIGRO, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF WAR PLANS DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF PLANS, DCS/OPERATIONS 

HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing on the Air Force budget. 

What is your program for this morning, General Bogart ? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are prepared to 
proceed with the planning and programing background in support 
of our 1958 budget estimates. 

Our principal witness is General Cary, who is the Director of 
Plans, Headquarters, Air Force. He has the first presentation which 
. ’ . ’ . 
is the planning background, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Thank you very much. 

LT : y 

Will you proceed, General Cary ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT BY GENERAL CARY 


General Cary. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement here 
if I may submit it, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right, proceed. 

General Cary. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
subject is Airpower and the United States Air Force. Let me say at 
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the outset that we are neither ignorant nor unappreciative of the 
missions, tasks and capabilities of the Army and Navy. However 
since I am here to discuss the Air Force, its plans, its operations, and 
its capabilities, I propose to limit myself to this subject. 


ATRPOWER 


An understanding of the significance of airpower in the world today 
requires consideration of many factors. Each factor is so important, 
however, that selecting a starting point is difficult. It seems to me that 
the best place to start is with a fact of modern life which airpower has 
itself helped establish; that is, our world today is small in terms of 
time and distance, and it is getting smaller all the time, thanks to 
modern communications. 

The fact has brought the people and nations of the world into closer 
contact with one another. Our dependence upon these people and 
nations has likewise increased. This dependence is political, economic, 
and military. The distances or barriers that were at one time con- 
sidered security factors, have little meaning today. This is a situa- 
tion which we must live with. It is another fact of modern life. 

If, under these circumstances, our national interests are to be ad- 
vanced and secured, our military strength is one of the critical factors 
in accomplishing that objective. This is true even though we best 
realize this objective in an environment of peace. This may appear 
to be a contradiction, but the fact remains that in today’s world, mili- 
tary strength is the best guaranty of peace. 

The fundamental problem is one of developing that military 
strength which is most effective in assuring the peace and the protec- 
tion of our national interests. Airpower has a great and unique con- 
tribution to make to the realization of this objective. Airpower can 
be deployed rapidly wherever needed. Its characteristic of mobility 
permits it to range far and wide without regard to surface or weather 
conditions. Its flexibility allows it to be used as a force for peace, 
and an instrument of cold war—should war occur, it can impose rela- 
tively limited damage, or can be a device of tremendous destructive 
power, wherever, whenever, and as required. 


VERSATILITY OF AIR STRENGTH 


Precisely how we can use this versatility of our air strength is of 
considerable interest in this discussion. Our Nation has recognized 
the new and increased responsibilities it has all over the world. Ree- 
ognizing mutual needs, the United States has developed a system of 
alliances. In each case, these alliances have created a local atmos- 
phere of strength and confidence. This, in turn, dispels weakness, 
the atmosphere in which Soviet interference and Communist subver- 
sion flourish. The United States is a party to NATO, SEATO, and 
agreements which apply to the Western Hemisphere. Now our pro- 
tection is being extended to the Middle East. ‘These worldwide obli- 
gations impose possible demands for the presence of military strength 
on short notice and at widely separated points. These demands ean 
be most effectively met with air strength. Thus, the success of these 
alliances—our effectiveness in curbing Communist expansion—cerives 
directly from airpower—specifically a strong United States airpower. 
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In addition to its direct role in the defense of the free world, the 
United States has unilateral airpower tasks, vital to this country, 
The wartime tasks of instant and massive retaliation, of destruction 
of the enemy’s airpower, and of defending the United States from 
devastating air attack are unilateral undertakings which the United 
States must accomplish in any case. The United States ability to 
accomplish these tasks has been recognized by our allies as essential 
elements of an effective deterrent posture which directly contributes 
to the security of the entire free world. 

This is the ‘concept, in theory and in practice, of deterrence through 
strength. This is the first and highest purpose of United States air- 
power—to deter any form of ar med conflict. Of course, a force which 
will deter must have a recognized capability to cope decisively with 
the aggression it seeks to deter. 

To create and keep an effective force which satisfies these purposes 
imposes many demands, and these in turn are translated into our pri- 
mary military missions. 


MISSIONS OF AIR FORCE 


The missions assigned to the United States Air Force clearly reflect 
the recognition by the United States of its worldwide responsibilities, 
The Air Force has been charged with the development and mainte- 
nance of a secure strategic ret nliatory force. It is responsible for the 
efficient operation of an air defense system. It has been charged with 
gaining control of the air in vital territories worldwide. Included 
in these responsibilities are the requirements to provide close combat 


support to the Army and to furnish military airlift, as required, 
worldwide. 


In order to carry out these missions, the Air Force has divided its combat 
resources into three functional segments: Strategic, air defense, and tactical. 
Supporting these segments is the vital element of strategic airlift. This di- 
vision was mide in order to provide an effective method of organizing and 
controlling these forces. The tasks that they accomplish, however, are mu- 
tually supporting and interrelated. Only through their combined efforts can 
we realize the desired results. Thus, in accomplishing the missions of the 
Air Force, the jobs to be accomplished by one segment cannot be isolated from 
the others. 

As one example of many that could be given, all three functional elements 
would play essential parts in the retaliatory effort. The strategic forces are 
the primary retaliatory force; tactical air forces directly augument the efforts 
of the strategic forces; and the air defense forces are vital for the security 
of the offensive forces. 

As another example, the efforts of the tactical air forces would be comple 
mented by the operations of the strategic air forces. These would directly and 
indirectly contribute to the tactical air tasks of achieveing local air superiority 
and retarding, or destroying enemy ground forces. 

Thus there are very many ways in which the strategic, tactical, and defensive 
air forces intermesh to reinforce each other, and to play mutually dependent 
roles in accomplishing the missions of the United States Air Force. In the 
event of general war, each segment of the Air Force would work as a member 
of a team, with the single goal of the systematic destruction of the enemy’s 
will and ability to wage war, while simultaneously defending our national 
territory and interests. 


While plans were being developed to coordinate the efforts of each 
segment and determine the best means of accomplishing the missions 
of the Air Force, it was necessary to study what the Soviets could 
do to us, and what we must be able to do in turn. 
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Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Cary. While it is not, of course, possible to precalculate 
the exact effects of such a mutual atomic exchange, it is clear that 
both the United States and the U.S. S. R. would be gravely wounded. 
Under these conditions, it is mandatory that this war not start. The 
ability to deter the initiation of such a war is absolutely vital to the 
future of our Nation and of the world. 


RETALIATORY FORCE 


The United States can prevent this war so long as the Russians 
are convinced that a war would result in devastation to the U.S.S. R. 
No nation will intentionally commit national suicide—even cae it 
might, while dying, have won what might be called a victory. The 
Russians are now convinced that we can destroy them, and will re- 
main convinced so long as we maintain a strong offensive air force—a 
force adequate in size and composition—a force which is protected, 
and immediately ready, under any circumstances, to strike back in 
sufficient strength to destroy Soviet Russia. 

This retaliatory force must be secure, so that the Soviets will never 
be under any illusion that they can destroy it by sneak attack. It 
must be an in-place force—always ready to operate immediately 
under any weather conditions and at any time of the day or night. 
We must also have an adequate air defense system to provide warning 
and a reasonable degree of protection—protection for our retaliatory 
force, as well as for the cities and peoples of this country; an air 
defense system, instantly responsive, and strong enough so that the 
Soviets will never believe that they can succeed in escaping retaliation 
through the quick destruction of our offensive force. We must further 
deter by strong theater and allied forces, furnishing protection to 
vital areas overseas, and by giving the Russians a closeup of a force 
which can hit and hit hard. 

These same forces must also be able to deter or cope with local 
aggression. Local wars may not appear to threaten our national 
security. However, they are expensive, and if we are involved, will 
cost Americ: an lives and resources. But the greatest danger from 
local. war is the likelihood that, whether by miscalculation or intent, 
it will broaden into general war. The contagious quality of violence 
in the present day world is a real hazard to world peace. 


LOCAL WAR 


The Air Force believes that local war is best prevented by the same 
means as general war. If we are prepared—and if the Soviets know 
that we are—if we are prepared to intervene immediately and deci- 
sively, using whatever a is appropriate, local aggression too be- 
comes unattractive, and is less likely to occur. If we are thus ready 
to deal instantly and effectively with local aggression we will have 
gone far toward preventing it. If, nevertheless, it should start, and 
if we act promptly, we could thus extinguish the fire before it becomes 
a worldwide conflagration. 
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National authority charges the Department of Defense with deal- 
ing with local aggression swiftly and effectively. This requires the 
proper application of airpower. A small air task force could be im- 
mediately deployed to the area concerned to augment the friendly 
forces. Reinforcements and supplies could be airlifted on short 
notice. The aim must be to suppress or defeat any aggression in the 
shortest possible time to put out the fire before it spreads. This com- 
pression of time requires the prompt and effective use of airpower, 

The ability of the Air Force to cope with either general or local 
war has been the major factor in deterring Communist aggression 
and we will have more to say on this point later in the presentation, 
Now, however, let us examine carefully the nature of the threat 
facing us. This will give a basis to judge what is needed in the way 
of military strength in order to deter, or if necessary, to cope with 
any aggression. 

The Communists have learned the value of airpower and what it 
means to them, particularly in international affairs. Thus, in recent 
years, they have placed primary emphasis and vast resources in the 
development of a well-rounded air force. Their progress has been 
most significant. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ¢ 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ATRPOWER INFLUENCE UPON RUSSIA 


It is not possible, of course, to say exactly what has influenced the 


Communists to do this or that. It is a fact, however, that major war 
has not occurred even though the Soviets have continuously had the 
capability, in terms of quantity and quality of military forces, to take 
over vast areas of the free world. One major restraint surely has 
been our capability—which the United States has had continuously 
since World War II—to use our airpower to destroy Russia as a nation. 

Only the Soviets have been subjected to the restraints imposed by 
our strategic air capability. They have learned a hard and bitter 
lesson, which has impelled them to devote a tremendous and costly 
effort to achieving a comparable capability for themselves. This 
great effort clearly is a direct result of the restraints the Soviets have 
had imposed upon them—restraints which they now would impose in 
like measure upon the United States. As a result, should general war 
be forced upon the United States, either by intent or miscale ulation, 
the greatest threat to the security of this Nation is that posed by the So- 
viet ‘long- range air forces using atomic thermonuclear weapons. With 
this capability i in the hands of the Soviets, only our strategic air forces, 
in place, secure, and always ready to immediately strike back, regard- 
less of enemy action, provide the United States with a military 
strength which is not only able to deter war, but can also destroy 
Russia, should it become necessary to do so. 

In this discussion of airpower we will say much about the capa- 
bility we require and the capability we have. The Air Force is not, 
however, unconcerned about costs. As you gentlemen well appre- 
ciate, airpower, by its very nature, is expensive. The Air Force con- 
tinuously reviews its requirements so as to achieve that level of 
capability which is absolutely necessary and still remain within rea- 
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sonable cost limits. The Air Force recognizes that a military strength 
which imposes excessive demands on the national economy is false 
strength, and inevitably defeats its own purpose. So while this 
morning we will not directly mention costs, the missions, plans, and 
tasks of the Air Force, as well as its specific programs, are based 
upon an acute awareness of the economic aspects as well as the mili- 
tary considerations. 

So far, I have discussed the missions of the United States Air 
Force, the part it plays in our national policy and objectives, and 
the threat which faces the United States. Colonel Nigro will now 
cover in more detail the three functional areas of the Air Force—the 
strategic air forces, air defense forces, and tactical air forces—the 
support they require from the airlift forces, and the roles they play 
in the accomplishment of Air Force objectives. 

Mr. Manon. General LeMay is the commander in chief of the 
Strategic Air Command, is he not? 

General Cary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And General Weyland is the comander of the Tactical 
Air Command in the United States? 

General Cary. Yes, sir. General Partridge is commander in chief 
of the Continental Air Defense Command, which is charged with the 
air defense of the United States. 


GENERAL STATEMENT BY COLONEL N1GRO 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


STRATEGIC AIR FORCES 


Colonel Nicro. As previously discussed, the Air Force is divided 
into strategic, tactical and, air defense functional segments. I will 
discuss each segment in order, describe its operation, what it consists of, 
and what it is capable of doing. 


RETALIATORY FORCE 


First, the strategic forces. Their principal function is to be able to 
deliver an immediate retaliatory blow to the enemy under any condi- 
tions, even after enduring a surprise attack. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Nigro. Should the enemy attempt a surprise attack, the 
strategic forces would probably receive their first warning when 
enemy forces penetrated the distant early warning system. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Nigro. Strategic forces must, therefore, be ready to go at 
4 moment’s notice, and in sufficient strength to neutralize priority 
targets. Assuming, for a moment, that a force pentrating United 
States defenses has been identified as hostile in intent, how would the 
strategic forces react / 

First, the aircraft on alert, and all other aircraft, and crews as 
they become available, will take off as soon as possible. The tanker 
force is also launched, and it refuels the bombers as close to enemy 
targets as tanker range and bases will permit. 
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Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Nigro. When the bombers—B-—52’s and B-47’s—approach 
their targets, their all-weather bombing system will enable the crews 
to accurately identify and hit their targets from any altitude, under 
any weather conditions. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Nigro. After leaving the target area, the bombers will 
proceed to bases either in overseas areas or in the United States, 
They will then prepare for subsequent attacks as necessary. 

This, in brief, is the maner in which the strategic air forces could 
destroy the enemy’s will and ability to wage war. As long as strate- 
gic air forces retain this capability, the enemy should be deterred 
from initiating general war. Should this capability be lost, or 
should the Soviets develop equipment or techniques which lead them 
to believe they can destroy it without receiving a mortal blow in re- 
turn, then general war becomes an attractive course of action for the 
Soviets. 

The United States must, therefore, continue its programs for main- 
taining a retaliatory force capable of instantly delivering a crippling 
blow on the enemy; at the same time, it must keep this force secure 
against an enemy attack. 

This latter requirement—to keep the force secure—is a large under- 
taking when it must be assumed that the enemy will strike the first 
blow. 

To keep our retaliatory power secure, several expensive, complex 
but essential measures have been undertaken. 

First among these is the warning that will be provided by the air 
defense system. This aspect will be discussed in more detail when I 
cover the air defense component. 

Second, a program has been instituted to disperse the strategic 
forces to the maximum extent practicable. 

This will present the enemy with a much expanded, and conse- 
quently more difficult problem, in attempting to destroy the retaliatory 
force. 

A third measure being taken is to provide aerial tankers and tanker 
bases which can extend the range of the bombers. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Nigro. The training accomplished so that this force may 
react quickly and effectively also contributes to its sec urity. Alert 
procedures must be exercised frequently, and the crews trained to meet 
this schedule. Only training—rigid, demanding, and continuous 
training—can insure the success and initial sec urity of this force. 

The last major measure taken to secure the retaliatory force is to 
provide a high degree of physical security at the bases where the 
retaliatory forces are located. The perimeter of the base, each en- 
trance, and each airplane is always under guard. Every man, vehicle 
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Up to this point, I have covered quite briefly how a secure and 
effective strategic force is developed, maintained, and operated. 

Now in order to provide you with a better understanding of the 
physical components of a strategic air force, 1 would like to show 
you some of the equipment used or programed for use by this force. 


(Film shown to committee) 
B-58 


The first of these is a B-58. 

The Convair B-58 bomber made its first flight in November 1956. 
The B-58 is powered by four turbojet engimes with afterburners. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiaeitesworti. What is the range of that plane / 

Colonel Nicro. Since the tests are not complete yet, sir, we can 
give you the programed range from the book here. 


COMPARISON OF THE B-47, B-52, AND THE B-58 


Mr. Manon. What is the programed range of this plane? Why 
do you not compare it with the B-52? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. In weight how does it compare with the B-47 and 
the B-52? What is the weight of the B-47 and the B-52? 

Colonel Nicro. I am sorry, sir, but I do not have the detailed 
figures on the B-47. 

General CaLttaHan. On the B-47 it is 

Mr. Manon. You ought to have these things on the tip of your 
tongue or very near at hand. 

General CaLtianan. On the B—47 it is right around 200,000 pounds. 

Mr. Manon. What is that, now? 

General CaLLaHan,. 200,000 pounds is the gross weight of the 
B47. 

General Cary. The B-52, the heavy bomber, weighs anywhere from 
400,000 pounds to 450,000 pounds. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Cattanan. The weight just referred to applies to the 
B-58 with the pod, which is not shown in this picture. 

Mr. Manon. For comparable purposes, I would like to fix in my 
mind about what the B-47 weighs as compared to the B—58 and the 
B-52. 

Can someone do that for me? 

General CALLAHAN. You can start out, I think, with the B-58 
with pod, because the pod is a part of the operational aircraft. The 
B-47 weighs roughly 200,000 pounds, and the B-52 weighs roughly 
450,000 pounds. The B—58 weighs less than the B-47. Its weight 
will vary considerably since it is designed to carry a pod. Its weight 
is of the order of 100,000 to 150,000 pounds. 
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Mr. Manon. If this plane will really perform, it ought to be quite 
a bird. 

General CaLLAHANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The contractor really brags on it, but he says the 
Air Force has not become quite iid yet. 

General CaLtaHan. Well, sir, there has been this question of the 
contractor’s estimates of its performance as opposed to those of our 
Air Research and Development Command. Through flight testing 
they are sorting that particular problem out. If it is as good as the 
contractor believes it to be, it will be quite a bird. 


PROCUREMENT OF B-58'58 


Mr. Manon. How many have we bought ? 

General CauLanan. We have purchased a few with fiscal year 55 
funds and more are proposed for procurement with fiscal year 58 
funds. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the money in this budget for more? 

General Catianan. Yes, sir; that money is in this particular 
budget that is before you. As you will recall, the Secretary devel- 
oped the matter of the relationship between the B-52 and the B-58. 
There has not been a firm determination as to just what is to be done 
with this overall program which, of course, also involves the KC-135 
jet tanker that goes along in support of those planes. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell us more about the pod that you are speaking of 
that is suspended underneath the plane ‘ 


VARIABLE MISSIONS OF THE B-58 


General Cattanan. The pod has several different configurations 
depending on mission requirements. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, there is no airplane without this 
pod? This is, more or less, the lower belly of it from which you 
would either use a conventional weapon or some sort of an atomic 
weapon. 

Mr. Garvock. It involves the basic airplane to be used inter- 
changeably in 2 or 3 different ways without changing the airplane. 
You “just ‘wheel in a different pod and the plane becomes either a 
reconnaissance plane or a bomber. 

Mr. Manon. However, we are developing now about umpteen 
different kinds of missiles. Why do you not use one of those 

General Cartanan. They are using, actually, the background and 
the work that has been done. 

Mr. Suepparv. But I understand from the statement of the chair- 
man that this is a detachable compartment ? 

General CatLanan. It is a detachable compartment. 

Mr. Snepparp. It is a compartment which is used as an adjunct to 
the plane and the fuselage ? 

General Catnanan. It does detach, and will separate in flight. 

Mr. Suerrarp. As such, it can be used in 3 or 4 categories, or has a 
potential in that field ? ) 

General CaLtLanan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. However, it is unlike the ordinary plane. If you sep- 
arate this pod, all you can do is fly. You cannot drop bombs or do 
anything but, perhaps, drop a few leaflets. 

General CaLLanan. Or go home. 


CREW REQUIREMENTS OF THE B-58 


Mr. Forv. What are the crew requirements on the B-58 as com- 
pared to the B—52 and B+47 4 ; Be 

General Cauttawan. The crew is three in the B-58, as it 1s cur- 
rently set up, which is the same as that for the B-47. 

Mr. Forp. What is the B—52 crew complement ? 

General CaLLaHan. The B-52 crew complement is six. 

Mr. Sixes. How many do you have in the B—58? 

General CALLAHAN. Three. 

Mr. Marion. All right: you may proceed. 

Colonel Niero. This is the Boeing B-52. It is a high-altitude, long- 
range bomber and reconnaissance airplane, powered by eight jet 
engines. In its pressurized compartments, the B-52 normally carries 
a crew of six. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Mauon. You may proceed off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Nigro. When used as a reconnaissance airplane, cameras, 
weather, and electronic equipment can be carried in a bomb bay pod. 

This airplane provides the strategic forces with the advantages of 
excellent penetration capability, great range, less reliance on overseas 
bases, and greater flexibility in operation by virtue of its bomb load. 


KC-135 TRANSPORT 


The Boeing 707 jet transport is the forerunner of the KC—135 
which will be the Air Force’s newest and fastest tanker. The trans- 
port version was modified to test the high speed flying boom for 
aerial refueling of the B—52 intercontinental bomber. 

In normal flight, the rigid boom is stowed externally under the 
tanker. 

This is a test with a B—-52 for a simulated air-to-air refueling. The 
KC-135 can offload twice as much fuel at a much faster rate than 
can the propeller driven KC-97 now being used. This increased de- 
livery rate and capacity sharply cuts refueling time. The higher 
speed and ceiling of a jet tanker permits refueling of the B-52 while 
flying near its operational speed and altitude. A large number of 
hookup tests were made at high speeds and altitudes and no difficul- 
ties were encountered. IKC-135's will begin entering our inventory 
this fiscal year. ; ' 

This is a test flight of a Snark surface-to-surface guided missile. 
It is a cruise-type missile, depending on aerodynamic lift to keep it 
aloft, and using jet power from engines similar to those in manned 
aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Colonel Nicro. This particular missile completed its programed 
return to base and unlike its much publicized sister, didn’t continue 
on to Brazil. 

In addition to the Snark, there is now under development a super- 
sonic cruise missile known as the Navaho. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ¢ 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Nigro. Une other element necessary to the successful em- 
ployment of this force is the airlift required to regroup and operate 
the force from those bases which can be used after the initial attack. 
Personnel, equipment and weapons must be moved rapidly in order 
for this force to operate at peak efficiency. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

( Dise ussion off the record.) 

The mission of the strategic air forces is to constitute the major 
deterrent to war, and should war occur, to destroy the will and ability 
of the enemy to wage war. The strategic air forces now have this 

capability. The deterrent potential of the force is greater today than 
it has ever been. Should war occur, no force in the world is as ready 
and capable of carrying out its mission as is the Strategic Air Com. 
mand. 
TACTICAL AIR FORCES 


The next function of the United States Air Force to be discussed 
is that fulfilled by our tactical air forces. The number of planes 
required by these forces involves resolution of several factors. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may y proceed off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Nigro. The requirements for forces for offensive operations 
against other types of targets cannot be precisely determined. Exten- 
sive war gaming has been undertaken, which gives a general order of 

magnitude and an indication as to the types of targets to be attacked, 
and the approximate timing required for their attack. Reasonable 
confidence can be placed in the determination of these orders-of-mag- 
nitude requirements. However, they can never be as precise as those 
for the forces which have predetermined targets. The computation 
of requirements for tactical air forces must also include a recognition 
of the commitments this Nation has made to NATO and other nations. 
More than half of the tactical forces are now in place overseas to 

carry out the coincident responsibilities of protecting United States 
and Allied interests. 

Due to their closeness to enemy territory, these forces will not re- 
ceive much warning of an enemy attack. “They must be maintained 
on a high degree of alert, dispersed, and capable of responding 
immediately to: any act of aggression. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may y proceed off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Nicro. In the event of local war, tactical air forces are 
available for rapid movement to any area in the free world. They 
are prepared to employ either atomic or nonatomic weapons, depend- 
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ing upon the needs of the situation. The Air Force has now, and will 
continue to develop and train, a tactical air task force that can go 
any time, any place. Upon arrival at its destination it is ready to 
conduct military dptrlaionn 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Marion. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are those wings in existence ? 

Colonel Niero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What are the kinds of planes that the Tactical Air 
Force uses ? 

TACTICAL FIGHTER BOMBERS 


Colonel Nicro. They use tactical bombers, fighter-bombers—— 

General CatLtanan. I can give you a rundown on that, sir. The 
F-84’s and the F-86’s are the fighter-bomber type. The tactical 
bomber is the B-57 and we have one tactical bomb wing of B-45’s now 
that will be phased out during the coming year ‘and the B-66- 
equipped wing will take its place. 

Mr. Forp. You are talking about the plane on the right at the 
present time [indicating | ? 

General CatLanHANn. That is right, sir. We have had the F-86 and 
the F—100 will make up the bulk of this fighter-bomber equipment. 

The F—104 will be coming in soon. We have also the RB-57 tacti- 
cal reconnaissance aircraft and the troop carrier C—119 and C-130, 
the latter of the two is just coming in. I will be covering this mate- 
rial this afternoon. 

Mr. Manon. This medium bomber, I assume, would be the B-47% 

General CaLLAHAN. Yes, sir; that would be the B-47, and the 
RB-47 for the medium reconnaissance wing. ‘Those are the strategic- 
force elements. 

Mr. Suerparp. I understood from the gentleman’s answer to my 
question that these planes were in being and that we had them now, 
but the general’s comment was that they were coming in. I would 
like to have the line of demarcation drawn, if I may, please. How 
many of them are coming in and how many are operational 4 

General CaLnanan. Mr. Sheppard, all of these wings are in being 
and ready to go right now. My response had to do ‘with the types 
of aircraft with which these various wings were equipped. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That clears it up. 


MISSION AND LIMITATIONS OF TACTICAL AIR FORCE 


Colonel Nigro. Thus, in either a general or local war the tactical 
air forces may well be the first United States military force that can 
be brought to bear against the enemy. In addition to their quick 
reaction time, they are also cheaper, on a wing-for-wing basis, than 
strategic forces. ‘However, further comparisons with the str: itegic 
force point out that the tactical forces have three disadvantages which 
make it necessary to weigh carefully the balance of resources devoted 
toeach. These disadvantages are: 

First, their vulnerability because of their proximity to the enemy 
and lack of depth of the air defenses where they are based. 
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Second, their limited range. This limitation curtails the num- 
ber of targets they can hit, and also restricts the distances that can be 
traveled during movements overseas. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean when you refer to your ¢ capability 
to launch them from a truck trailer ? 

Colonel Nigro. We have a picture of that coming up, sir, which 
shows the zero launching capability and shows the actual launching 
of an aircraft off a truck trailer. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, it is in the mobile status, then? 

Colonel Nigro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparp. You say that is coming up later? 

Colonel Niero. Yes, sir. 

3. Third, there are limitations on the all-weather capability of 
fighter bomber aircraft now available. Of course, the Matador missile 
is an all-weather system, and currently makes a contribution in this 
area. 

Weighing the advantages and disadvantages of tactical versus 
strategic forces, it is believed that the present Air Force program 
prov ides the best balance between the two. 

In order to give you a picture of the equipment in use or programed 
for use by these forces, I would like to show you recent shots of the tools 
of our tactical air forces. 

(Film shown to committee) 


This is the B-66. It is designed for all-weather and night bombing 
and reconnaissance missions. 

Its high speed and bomb capacity provide tactical bomber forces 
with a great ability to survive in a highly competitive air environment. 

This is the North American F100 Supersa wre, the first operational 
airplane to go faster than the speed of sound in level flight. 

vurrently, this airplane is the mainstay of the tactical fighter force. 
They are in use worldwide. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ¢ 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Stxes. What would be the difference in its payload as compared 
with its predecessor ¢ 

Colonel Niero. Basically, the F-105 has a greater capability. 

The final function of tactical air forces to be discussed is the tactical 
airlift for military forces. During peacetime, tactical airlift is used 
to carry supplies within a theater, and for training of airborne troops. 

General Catianan. Mr. Sheppard, the bomb load for the F-84-F 
is 6,000 pounds. 

TACTICAL AIRLIFT 


During any period of emergency, this lift would be used to effect 
minor redeployments in the theater concerned, with particular regard 
to the movement. of atomic weapons and small atomic units. Should 
general war occur, theater airlift forces will be essential to support 
ground forces engaged in combat. The atomic facts of life require 
that all forces, including ground forces, be dispersed in small self- 
contained units so that they do not present an attractive atomic target. 
It is understood that the recently announced reorganizaion of Army 
divisions is based primarily upon this consideration. 
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Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Nicro. A primary wartime requirement for tactical airlift 
stems from local wars. The critical areas that are potential hotspots 
for local aggression are widely dispersed. Military forces must be 
able to deploy to these areas on short notice. It is mandatory, there- 
fore, to keep tactical airlift in the United States, the Far East, and 
Europe. 

The new C-—130, now coming into the inventory, will improve the 
tactical airlift capability of the Air Force considerably. Here is a 
demonstration of the capabilities of this new medium cargo aircraft. 


DECISION AS TO AIRLIFT POTENTIAL 


Mr. Sixes. Who decides the amount of airlift potential that you 
would have? 

Colonel Nicro. That we would possess, sir ? 

Mr. Sixes. Was that a Joint Chiefs of Staff decision ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Sikes, they made a study of that question, and 
took it up with Mr. Wilson and they came back with the answer that 
there was an adequate amount. 

Mr. Sixes. The fact remains that there is today a very small airlift 
potential available for emergency use by the Army. 

Colonel Nigro. We are speaking now of the airlift in the Tactical 
Air Force only. This does not include the airlift available from the 
Military Air Transport Service and the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. The 
airlift figures given are airlift capabilities of the tactical air forces 
which are now equipped with the C-119. The new C-130 is coming 
in. 

Mr. Sixers. This is the airlift potential that is immediately avail- 
able to move units in a hurry; is that right? 

Colonel Niero. It is the airlift available in overseas areas right 
now and some in the United States—which is not a part of the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service. 

Mr. Srxes. But this is for immediate use? 

Colonel Nicro. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. And it is small. 

Colonel Nicro. Yes, sir; relatively. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right; you may proceed. 

Colonel Niero. This airplane is powered by four turboprop engines 
which enable it to take off from short and marginal airstrips. It is 
designed for both airdrop or airlanding of troops or equipment. These 
are some test drops of heavy equipment. 

An extraction chute enters the slipstream. The force of the extrac- 
tion chute releases the safety bar which deploys the main canopies, and 
the equipment floats down to earth. The chutes disconnect automati- 
cally on impact. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ¢ 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Nigro. 

A number of general purpose containers, with a gross weight of 
2,000 pounds each, are loaded for simultaneous drop. 


§8601—57—pt. 1——72 
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Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 
Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR DEFENSE FORCES 


The last functional element of the United States air power to he 
diseussed is the Air Defense force. 

You have seen some of the enemy aircraft and have been given 
an indication of the numbers available to him. You have also heard 
current estimates of his stockpile of atomic weapons. 


PLATFORM DROP AS TO UNIT DROP 


Mr. Sixes. If I may ask a question at this poit, you showed a 
drop of many units. The Army showed us a few days ago a drop of 
a number of units on a single platform. 

Would not a platform drop be practical for the multiple-unit drop 
that you just showed us? 

Colonel Nicro. Yes, sometimes it is. You note that the heavy 
equipment is all on platforms, and the 2,000-pound package con- 
tainers are packaged so that they are self-contained units, and you 
would not need a ‘platform in their case. They are large, and weigh 

2,000 pounds, thus each is a separate unit. So, vou would not need a 
platform. 

The platform is sometimes used to absorb shock, and to cause it to 
land upright. 

Mr. Srxes. But you are now able to get a drop of multiple units 
as you just showed us sufficiently close together that there is no par- 
ticular problem from dispersion ? 

Colonel Niero. That is correct, sir. You note that the C—130 drops 
everything at once and this makes it a real close pattern. 

Mr. Srepparp. All right, you may proceed. 


SOVIET THREAT AS TO DEFENSE SYSTEM 


Colonel Nigro. In addition, the Soviets may possibly be able to 
launch missiles from submarines against land targets. For the fore- 
seeable future, however, the greatest threat to the security of the 
United States is that posed by the Soviet long-range air forces. It is 
essential that the United States develop and maintain a defensive sys- 
tem which can cope with this threat, provide warning so that military 
and civil defense measures can be implemented, and provide a rea- 
— degree of protection. I say reasonable degree for two reasons: 

. A fairly high degree of protection with the tools that are now, 
or soon will be available can be provided; but there has never been 
and there is not today any means which can stop completely a deter- 
mined, well planned, and aggressive bomber attack. 

It is easy to get into the area of diminishing returns in national 
rennet in air defense. The presently planned systems are exten- 
sive, complicated and very costly. Tremendous additi ional sums would 
he required for comparatively small increases in effectiveness. The 
funds available, therefore, must provide the most effective Air Force 
overall, rather than being concentrated unduly in purely defensive 
means. 
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Recognizing that an air defense system could not be obtained which 
would, in itself, insure the United States against air attack, air de- 
fense force requirements are based on equipping a system which would 
furnish : 

1. The maximum warning possible. 

2. Coverage of all possible routes of attack 

Manned and missile interceptors which can destroy the enemy as 
far away from the United States as possible. 

4, Continuous and intensifying attack on the hostile force, with 
concentrated defenses protecting our most heavily populated and 
critical industrial area 

The air defense svekenh which includes not only United State Air 
Forces, but also Army and Navy elements, will operate in the follow- 
ing manner : 

The distant early warning system will furnish the first indication 
of an actual enemy attack. This information will be flashed to all 
civil and military defense forces and to the offensive Air Forces. All 
will be placed on an alert status and be ready to carry out their respec- 
tive missions. As pointed out in the discussion of the strategic forces, 
this early warning is vital to them. 

The next event would be the detection of the raid by the continental 

aircraft control and warning system. This system will provide data 
on the altitude, speed, and direction of the enemy attack. The radars 
are positioned as far forward as practicable. This is essential if the 
enemy force is to be destroyed before it releases its bombs. A modern 
boniber cur cross the entire area covered by one radar in a very few 
minutes. There is a rule of thumb in air defense operations which 
says that against a high-speed attack, one radar will provide the 
‘initial detection and data, a second will have to order the scramble, 
and yet a third will have to control the actual attack and destroy the 
enemy bomber. ‘This is why the radar network must be comprehen- 
sive, and not rely upon isolated point, or island-type defenses. 
This situation is further complicated when the enemy employs an 
air-to-surface missile instead of a bomb. He can then release his 
weapon many miles from his target without exposing himself to the 
point defenses provided specifically for that target. Therefore, in 
order to intercept and destroy the enemy bomber before he reaches 
his target, a radar network in depth, able to vector interceptors into 
firing posi tion far away from target areas must be in operation. The 
Air Defense system is designed to provide this depth and forward 
control, as well as an ine reasing concentration of defensive forces as 
the bomber approaches his target. 

Long-range tighter interceptors can be launched and controlled by 
the advanced radars, Then the shorter range fighters move in. 
Lastly, the surface-to-air missiles are fired. By thus destroying the 
enemy as far from the target as possible, critical areas are given better 
protection. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel Niero. It will not do much good to shoot down the bomber 
after he has arrived in the target area 
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WARNING SYSTEM IN STEP WITH FIGHTER COMPLEX 


Mr. Suepparp. Before you leave that let me ask you this question; 
What is the status of preparation in this one function as compared 
with other fighters and fighter complexities? What is the status 
of the warning system as compared with the requirements? What is 
the condition of the warning system so far as being in step with that 
is concerned ¢ 

General Cary. Colonel Nigro will give the specific status of vari- 
ous parts of the warning nets in essence in just a moment. 

Within the United States proper we now have a reasonable degree 
beth of radar coverage and of fighters and other actual defensive 
weapons. 

Mr. Suepparp. I was not directing my attention to the fighter com- 
plex alone. I was wondering whether or not the early warning 
systems, and various and other sundry warning characteristics in 
that field, were in step with the rest of our military preparedness, 

General Cary. We will cover that, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. May I ask a question: Does your presentation tell us 
about the vulnerability of SAGE for instance, to enemy attack? If 
one part of the central control system is knocked out is all of the 
system knocked out? 

General Cary. No, sir. We do not go into that in this presentation 
but that. does not happen. There are built in safeguards in SAGE 
so that alternate communication systems are available and adjacent 
SAGE subsectors get the same data, so if one goes out the adjacent 
one can handle the load. 

Mr. Gariock. We will go into this in more detail at a later time, 
sir. 

Colonel Niero. Now I will show you some of the component parts 
that are used in the makeup of this system. The first of these is the 
early warning component. 


EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


This chart will give you an idea of the present and programed early 
warning systems. The distant early warning line is depicted in black. 
It will consist of a series of detection devices with overlapping cover- 
age so that any aircraft flying through it will trigger an alarm net. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Niero. The green line depicted on the chart is the mid- 
Canada early warning line. The data provided by these two early 
warning systems should give a good indication of the enemy’s attac 
route through Canada before the attack comes under the surveillance 
of the aircraft control radars shown in blue. 

Both the distant early warning line and the mid-Canada line are 
designed primarily to provide warning of an enemy air attack. These 
systems, however, will only provide warning against a manned 
bomber. They are not capable of detecting a ballistic missile. 
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This chart also shows the radar surveillance and control coverage 
now in existence or programed. The areas to be covered are shown in 
blue and red. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Xolonel Nigro. The radar nets on the east and west coasts have been 
extended seaward through the use of Texas towers, airborne early 
warning and control aircraft and Navy picket vessels. These facilities 
can control and direct the fighter interceptors to an enemy plane while 
it is a long way from its objective. Such augmentations to the land- 
based radar systems are necessary in order to provide a greater defense 
in depth over the ocean approaches. 

These early warning and control systems will not, however, be able 
to cover all the approaches if the enemy decides to come in at a low 
altitude. Due to the line of sight trajectory of the radar beam, there 
are many places where there is no radar coverage. To plug these holes, 
many smaller gap-filler radars and thousands of civilian observation 

osts are needed to provide positive surveillance detection and identi- 
cation of enemy attack. 

The Air Force interceptors available to accomplish their portion 
of the air defense mission will consist entirely of manned interceptors 
until the Bomarc enters the inventory. These manned fighter inter- 
ceptors will be equipped with air-to-air rockets which, as will be 
demonstrated later, have a high degree of effectiveness. All of the 
fighter interceptor units are on an alert status today, with some planes 


in each squadron ready to intercept any unidentified aircraft at a 
moment’s notice. They are in place, and ready to operate under any 
weather conditions. 


RANGE OF RADAR DETECTION 


Mr. Sixes. What is the range of the detection system ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean by that that if a plane or something else 
is flying over that altitude you cannot detect it? 

General Cary. These figures, sir, are very conservative. If you 
get into those particular performance figures, they are those which 
we can almost positively do under practically any conditions of 
terrain, type of airplane or anything else. 

Actually, the height and range of an individual unit in most cases 
is considerably greater than this, depending upon the type of airplane 
and terrain. 

Mr. Manon. This bewilders me. You mean that present radars 
cannot detect objects above the altitude you cited ? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel Nigro. This chart shows the location and coverage provided 
by the currently programed manned interceptor units of the air de- 
fense force. You will note that when this system is completed, cover- 
age will be provided against any possible route of enemy attack. Also, 
defenses are concentrated in the most likely attack routes and target 
areas. 
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AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT FOR AIR DEFENSE 


This next series of pictures will give you an idea of some of the 
equipment in use or programed for use in the air defense system. 
(Film.) Here is an example of a manned fighter interceptor; the 
F-101. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel Nigro. The mission of the F-101 is that of a long-range 
air defense interceptor, tactical reconnaissance fighter and fighter 
bomber. 

The first flight of the F-101 was made in September 1954. 

Current flight tests of this airplane have been encouraging. Han- 
dling charactertistics were observed to be exceptionally g good. 

Here is the F-102 which is a delta-wing, all-weather interceptor. 
Until 1960 this interceptor will be the backbone of the manned air 
defense force. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel Nigro. To increase landing performance, a deceleration 
parachute is deployed shortly after touchdown. 

This is a tactical test of the Falcon air-to-air guided rocket. The 
launching plane is a prototype F-89H now in use by the air defense 
forces. Loaded with Falcons, the extendable launc hing rails are re- 
tracted into the pods before the aircraft takes off. 

As in actual enemy attack, the interceptor crew had no prior knowl- 
edge of the location of the target, a QB-17 drone. The drone is at 
25,000 feet altitude, and the interceptor is vectored by ground radar 
until the target is acquired on the aircraft radar. Rockets pop out 
and are launched. 

The target is struck in the tail section; the warhead detonates, blow- 
ing the entire tail structure off the drone. 

Another view of the launch, as seen from a chase plane, shows the 
firing-in-flight path of the live Falcons. The drone is struck while 
using evasive tactics. 

This is the Bomare surface-to-air interceptor. Bomare is designed 
to destroy enemy aircraft flying either singly or in close formation. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Nigro. This concludes the discussion of the air defense sys- 
tem. The significant points I would like to leave with you are as 
follows: 

The United States Air Force is responsible for the efficient op- 
eration of the air defense system for the United States. 

. The greatest threat to the continued security of this Nation is 
avery real and growing Soviet long-range air force. 

The air defense sy ‘stem must be c apable of coping with this threat, 
moat provide warning and protection to its civilian and military 
strengths, and must be able to intercept and destroy the enemy as far 
from its targets as possible. 

This ends the discussion of the mission areas of the Air Force. 
General Cary will now present concluding remarks. 
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SUMMATION OF THE AIR FORCE MISSION 


In summation, the primary mission of the United States Air Force 
is to deter, insofar as is humanly possible, the Soviets from initiating 
either general or local war, and at the same time being prepared, if 
deterrence fails, to play a vital part in winning any war that may 
occur. The Air Force is charged with maintaining a secure and 
effective strategic retaliatory force, with the air defense of this coun- 
try, gaining control of the air in vital areas worldwide, and partic- 
ipating with its sister services in joint operations—with particular 
regard to providing close combat support to the Army. 

In order to carry out these missions, the combat elements of the Air 
Force are organized into three functional fields, each of which plays 
a vital role in the accomplishment of the basic missions of the Air 
Force. 

To carry out its tasks, the Air Force needs modern and effective 
aircraft and other weapons and equipment; a highly developed world- 
wide system of bases, highly trained people, and a large number of 
supporting measures, particularly the supplies and equipment to in- 
sure immediate response to aggression and to permit the prosecution 
of a general war through the initial short, but decisive phase. 

The worth of the United States Air Force can best be measured by 
the contribution it makes to the achievement of our national objec- 
tives. These objectives are sound, clear, and to the point. The secu- 
rity of the United States must be maintained—war of any nature 
must be prevented—not by capitulation but through a position of 
strength—nevertheless, if war is forced upon us, we must reduce the 
enemy’s capability to the point where he has lost his will and ability 
to wage war. 

The United States Air Force makes a great and unique contribution 
toward the achievement of these objectives. Certainly many other 
military and nonmilitary programs are essential for the security of 
the free world, and many military forces—allied as well as our own 
services—are vital to victory. But the first essential—in terms of 
maintaining the peace—in terms of decision in the critical phases of 
the war—in terms of the survival of this Nation—is a United States 
Air Force with the ability to carry out its missons regardless of the 
whims or stratagems of the men in the Kremlin. This is vital to the 
United States. 

General Cary. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, thank you very much 
for your indulgence. This ends our prepared presentation. 

This afternoon General Callahan will give a presentation on the 
specific petghane of the United States Air Force and will cover the 
specific organization, time phasing, and equipping as well as the other 
major pr ogr: ims involved. 

I would like to suggest that any questions you may have of us, 
pertaining to spec ifie programs or other programing matters, await 
(reneral Callahan’s presentation. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, General. You have given us : 
very interesting presentation. 

We will resume at 2 o’clock and at that time hear General Callahan. 

Mr. Manton. The committee will be in order. 

General Callahan, you may proceed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT BY GENERAL CALLAHAN 


General Catnanan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my purpose is to present for your consideration the composition and 
equipping of the major force structure through fiscal year 1960 along 
with other summary program data. 

You have already been given many elements of the force that can 
be provided with the manpower, funding, and physical resources that 
are available and that are being; recommended for your support. You 
have been given our best estimate of what the United States Air Force 
must be capable of accomplishing and the environments within which 
it may be required to perform its assigned missions. This is the Air 
Force you are being asked to support with this fiscal year 1958 
budget—an Air Force designed to deter aggression or, failing that, 
to retaliate instantly and decisiv ely anywhere in the world. 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR FORCES FOR 1960 


This (chart 1) is a summary of USAF major forces projected 2 
years beyond the budget year now under consideration. 

The major forces are grouped under three headings: “Strategic,” 
“Air Defense,” and “Tactical.” These groupings correspond to the 
primary roles and missions the units are designed to perform. 

Each flying unit of the Air Force is authorized a certain — of 
aircraft, which is referred to as its unit equipment, or U. E. For 
example, our fighter-type units are normally authorized a U. E. of 
75 aircraft per wing. s has previously been mentioned, the heavy- 
bomber wings equipped with B-36’s are gap a U. E. of 30 
aircraft. As those units convert to the B-5 , the unit equipment is 
increased to 45 aircraft. 

The column headed “Fiscal year 1956” represents the actual force 
structure of the Air Force as of June 30, 1956. The succeeding fiscal 
year columns are the force structures which are projected for the end 
of each time period. Under fiscal year 1957, there are two columns 
of figures; one column being the 137-wing force structure presented 
last year, and the other being the current program for fiscal year 1957. 
I will have more to say about the differences between these two col- 
umns of figures shortly. 

Those numbers in brackets under any fiscal year indicate those par- 
ticular units which, for one reason or another, are not included within 
the force totals. For instance, in previous programs the troop carrier 
assault units have been carried as a part of the flying support forces 
and have not been, therefore, presented as a part of the major force 
structure. 

Let me discuss briefly the differences between the end fiscal year 
1957 force goal presented last year and that which is now contained 
in our current program. Although there have been a few additional 
adjustments, I shall present only those which affect end fiscal year 
compositions. 

One change in force composition was made during fiscal year 1956 
and subsequent to last year’s presentations. You will rec all, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Air Force was considering the probability of 
increasing the strategic reconnaissance (light) squadron to a wing. 
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Such action was taken and one of the strategic fighter wings was 
dropped from the program. 

During the latter part of this fiscal year, we will transfer one stra- 
tegic fighter wing to our Tactical Forces and redesignate it a fighter 
bomber wing. This program change will increase the number of 
fighter bomber wings currently programed over that which was pre- 
sented last year. As far as our overall Strategic Forces are con- 
cerned, this ‘change i in fiscal year 1957 will reduce that force by one 
wing. 

In our Air Defense Forces we are programing a reduction of two 
fighter interceptor wings. The day fighter units of the Tactical 
Forces will be three less than presented last year. Organizationally, 
these day fighter units are included as a part of our Tactical Forces. 

Another programed change in Tactical Force composition con- 
cerns the tactical missile wing. Last year it was stated that we did 
not believe that the tactical missile wing would achieve an acceptable 
degree of operational capability until fiscal year 1958. Therefore, 
that unit was not included for fiscal year 1957 as a part of our total 
major forces. However, extensive tests have proved the operational 
capability of this weapon system and we, therefore, now include this 
unit as a part of our Tactical Forces. 

The troop carrier assault units are included for the first time as a 
part of our major forces. 


CHANGES IN MAJOR FORCES 


In summary, the following changes have been made to the end fiscal 
year 1957 programed force from that presented a year ago: 1 stra- 
tegic fighter wing will become a fighter bomb wing; 1 of the strategic 
fighter wings has been replaced by the strategic reconnaissance light 
wing; 2 fighter interceptor wings have been elimin: ited ; 4 troop car- 
rier assault units are being counted as a part of the force structure 
as well as the 1 matador wing; and 3 day fighter units will not be ac- 
tivated. This means that 5 fighter type units represent the only 
major reduction in the force and these 5 are offset numerically by 
the addition of the 4 troop carrier assault wings and the 1 tactical 
missile wing. The total wing strength at the end of fiscal year 1957 
remains at 137. 

During fiscal year 1958 the strategic reconnaissance fighter and 
strategic fighter wings are being eliminated from the force structure 
for reasons already covered in previous testimony. This is a reduc- 
tion of 5 wings in the Strategic Forces leaving an end fiscal year total 
of 45 wings. 

No change is contemplated in the composition of our Air Defense 
Forces. 

B—45’s along with one tactical bomb wing will be eliminated from 
the Tactical Forces; 3 fighter bomb wings w ‘ill also be eliminated. No 
further changes are programed during this period. 

In summary, 5 strategic fighter wings will be eliminated from the 
Strategic Forces; 1 tactical bomber and 3 fighter bomb wings will be 
dropped from the Tactical Forces. The end fiscal year 1958 position 
will total 128 wings; 1 of which will be a missile- equipped unit. 

These two steps ; represent a net reduction of 14 wings from the end 
fiscal year 1957 force structure presented last year to this end fiscal 
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year 1958 structure. These 14 wings consist of 6 strategic fighter 
and fighter reconnaissance wings, 2 fighter interceptor wings, 1 tactical 
bomb wing, 2 fighter bomb, and 3 day fighter wings. During this 
period 5 additional wings, i. e., 4 troop carrier (assault) wings and 
1 tactical missile wing are added to the major force structure for a 
net reduction of 9 or a tota) of 128 wings at the end of fiscal year 1958, 

As it has been stated earlier, some further reduction in the major 
force structure is programed. I must make it clear that, as we go 
into the fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 time periods, the projected 
force structure is subject to further review and possible change. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 







AIR FORCE APPROVAL OF REPROGRAMING FOR 1960 
Mr. Manon. Is the Air Force the author of this proposed seale- 
down in wings? 

General CaLLanan. Yes, sir; this originated with the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Does the Air Force feel that this is approximately the 
program we should work toward for the 1960 period / 

General Catnanan. Yes, sir. The Air Force does feel that this 
is the program that we should work toward for the 1960 period, in 
the light of the resources that we anticipate having available in that 
time period. 

As I mentioned earlier, of course there will be continuing review and 
there no doubt will be some adjustments, but this is a program that we 
are embarked upon at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any way to estimate what may happen in 
fiscal 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, and 1965? My point is, will the number 
of wings continue to diminish during that period ? 

General Cartanan. We anticipate that—perhaps I should not an- 
swer since General Cary is here, other than to say that one could well 
anticipate some further reduction. 

Mr. Manon. What would you say, General ? 

General Cary. May I speak off the record, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Gariock. This is 1961 and is not actually firmed up. 

Mr. Matton. We do not ask it be firm. What is your general think- 
ing now? We grant you might be wrong. You might change your 
mind several times. What is the general thinking? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Rmry. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rirey. I would like a little further comment on the adjust- 
ment of the troop carrier planes and what the justification is for 
that. adjustment. 

General Catntanan. Mr. Chairman, I will be covering each one of 
these areas and their equipping. It might perhaps be better to hold 
off until we reach that portion of the presentation. 

Mr. Rirry. If he has that in his program, very well. 

General CaLLanANn. I will now go to the activation and equipping 
of the strategic forces. 
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ACTIVATION AND PQUIPPING (STRATEGIC FORCES) 


This chart. (chart 2) represents the activiation and equipping pro- 

‘ramed for the Strategic Forces through fiscal year 1960. During 
ns! year 1959 the conversion from B-36’s to B-52’s will be com- 
pleted. Our medium bomb wings are equipped with the B-47. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General CaLLaHan. Strategic reconnaissance medium units are 
equipped with the RB-47. The strategic reconnaissance fighter wing, 
which is phasing out of the force structure during fiscal year 1958, 
is equipped with the RF-84. The strategic fighter wings are equipped 
with the F-84 and the F-101A. As I stated earlier, these units will 
also be phased out of the force structure during fiscal year 1958. 

In our strategic missile squadrons we will have a combination of the 
Snark, which is an air-breathing missile, the Thor, which is the inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile, and the Atlas and Titan, both of which 
are the intercontinental ballistic missiles. 


ACTIVATION AND EQUIPPING (AIR DEFENSE FORCES) 


This chart (chart 3) shows the activation and equipping of the Air 
Defense Forces under the current program. The F-—94’s will phase 
out the air defense inventory during fiscal year 1959 and the number 
of wings of F-86’s and F-89’s will also be reduced. 


ACTIVATION AND EQUIPPING (TACTICAL FORCES ) 


This chart (chart 4) shows the activation and equipping of the 
‘Factica] ison In the tactical bomb-wing category, the B-45, is 
phased out with 1 wing deleted during fiscal year 19583 the remaining 
wings will be equipped with the B-66 ‘and the B-57. 

During fiscal year 1958 all-day fighter wings will be equipped with 
Century series aircraft. The first “tactical missile wing is equipped 
with the TM-61A and C series. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

General CaLLaAHan. We now have one wing of the TM-61A and 
C Matadors in Europe. The present program calls for the deployment 
of additional squadrons. 

The troop-carrier wings are equipped as follows: The heavy wings 
with the C-124 and, as you have already been informed, those units 
which are in the United States, are to come under the operational 
controlof MATS. All of the C-119’s will be phased out of the medium 
troop-carrier units. We are not losing the capability of these aircraft 
in that a major portion of them are scheduled for transfer to Air 
Force Reserve troop-carrier units. 

The conversion to C-130’s, the turboprop replacement for the 
C-119’s, is progressing according to schedule. The troop-carrier 
assault wings are equipped with the C-123. Tosummarize the Tactical 
Forces, we will have at the end of the current fiscal year 55 wings 
reducing to 51 wings by the end of fiscal year 1958. 
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ACTIVATION AND EQUIPPING (TANKER AND MATS TRANSPORT ) 


This chart (chart 5) shows the activation and equipping planned 
for the tanker and MATS transport units. As you know, we are 
procuring the KC-—135 on the basis of 2 per each 3 B-52’s. For our 
Tactical Forces we are relying upon the KB-50 to perform aerial 
refueling adding mobility to our Tactical Force capability. The 
reduction of air refueling squadrons is in balance with the planned 
reduction of Tactical Forces discussed earlier. 

The MATS transport units remain substantially the same as pre- 
sented at other times. Increasing daily average utilization should 
offset. any reduction in strength. 

There are other aircraft equipped units in the Air Force such as 
tow target, air rescue, photomapping, weather reconnaissance, ete. ; 
however, as these units are normally equipped with aircraft no longer 
considered capable of performing the missions for which they were 
originally procured and have been modified to perform these support 
functions, they have been excluded from this portion of the presen- 
tation. 

SUMMARY OF USAF GENERAL PROGRAM DATA 


This chart (chart 6) has been prepared to portray an overall pic- 
ture of certain selected program data. For your reference, it shows 
the total wings beginning with 131 wings at end fiscal year 1956. 
Missile-equipped units begin phasing into the force structure during 
the current fiscal year. 

In the category of major installations, which include operational, 


logistical, research, development and test, and training types, there 
is an increase from 313 at end fiscal year 1957. This increase is as- 
sociated with construction now underway and to be completed most 
of which is overseas, with a small amount of construction not yet 
commenced such as for missiles and for dispersal of our forces. 

In the area of military pm we will move from an onboard 


strength of 909,958 at end fiscal year 1956 to 925,000 at end fiscal year 

1958. There is a slight reduction throughout the time period in the 
total number of officers with an increase in the warrant-officer cate- 
gory of our personnel. 

Airmen and cadets will increase from end fiscal year 1957 to end 
fiscal year 1958. 

Our civilian personnel onboard objectives will reduce to 341,000 
at end fiscal year 1958. 

Pilot training production, which includes training for the Air 
National Guard, the military assistance program, and some Latin 
American countries, will decrease to 5,131 during fiscal year 1958. 
This, of course, is in line with the reduction of the force as well as 
the introduction of missile units into the force. 

The technical training load by fiscal years includes all technical 
training conducted by the Air Force. The increase in requirements 
during fiscal year 1959 is associated with an anticipated high loss 
vear. If we are able to retain more of our personnel, this pe: ak load 
may be substantially reduced. 

The flying-hour program provides for 9.4 million hours during 
fiscal year 1957 with a slight reduction programed in fiscal year 1958. 
These flying hours represent the peacetime activity of the Air Force 
aimed at attaining and maintaining a high level of force capability. 
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AVERAGE PER HOUR COST OF FLYING 


Mr. Manon. What is the average per hour cost of flying hours? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, we do not have an average figure 
on that. We use it on a type, model, and series basis, and it varies 
very widely between models. 

Mr. Manon. What is the variance? 

Mr. Gariock. Mr. Chairman, we shall be glad to look that up for 
you and furnish it for the record. 

’ Mr. Manon. In other words, what is the apogee? That is the point 
I am raising. 

Mr. Gartock I did not understand the question. 

Mr. Manon. The apogee. 

General CALLAHAN. That would be on the B-52, whatever the real 
cost is on the B-52. It has a higher cost to operate than any other 
airplane model. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, maybe they could give us the range, 

Mr. Manon. I am asking them for the very lowest cost to the 
apogee, the highest cost. I am using apogee because witnesses have 
been using it in this room. I realize it applies to orbits and is hardly 
correct here. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, in this particular table we do have 
a treatment of this coming up for operation and maintenance, but 
the highest figure we have here right now is the B-36. 

I do not have it for the B-52. The figure here is $1,088 as the 
estimated total cost. per flying hour for the B-36 and that includes 
fuel, oil, and maintenance. 

Mr. Forp. What is that ? 

General Bogart. $1,088. This is what we call our peacetime plan- 
ning factor. 

Our lowest cost that I see here, sir, is on the T-6, of course, which 
is $25 per hour, and that is supposed to include fuel, oil, and mainte- 
nance. These are just planning factors. 

Mr. Manon. The cost per flying hour is something over $1,000 per 
hour on the B-36. Please supply for the record the figure for the 
B-52, and give us a general range at this point and then we can make 
cross references in the hearings which will give us the whole picture 
under “Operations and maintenance.” 

Mr. Gar.ock. There is one other thing which I would like to point 
out for the Members that are not on your subcommittee, Mr. Mahon: 

As you notice, these equipping charts almost without exception 
use the new airplanes coming in and they are going to have a higher 
hourly cost than the airplanes which they replace. That is becoming 
a substantial problem here, because you take the B—52, the B-58, the 
F-102, the F-106 and the F-105, they are the ones that take the dis- 
proportionately large share of the fuel, oil, and maintenance dollar. 

With reference to the T-6’s, while there may be a lot of them, they 
do not account for much of the expenditure. So, a little change in 
the hours on those high-cost airplanes and the substituting of new 
airplanes for the lower-cost osenbiet planes is the thing that pushes 


that maintenance cost up year by year. 

Mr. Manion. We ought to have in the record, and I think we have 
had in previous years, the approximate cost of the operation of these 
aircraft, not including maintenance, but just including fuel and oil. 

General Bocarr. We have this, sir. 
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Mr. Garvock. It is on page 1152 of last year’s hearings for the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Manon. Will you bring that up to date? 

General Bogart. We will have that up to date, sir. We have it in 
the aviation fuels panel presentation. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Cost of fuel and lubricating oil per flying-hour by aireraft type 
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Mr. Manon. What is the highest operations cost from the stand- 
point of just fuel and oil? 

Mr. Gartock. The B—-52, which is $330 an hour. 

Mr. Miniter. Could I ask one question about that chart before we 
get away from it? 

Mr. Manon. Surely ¢ 


INCREASED WARRANT OFFICER PERSONNEL 


Mr. Mitier. I notice that in your “Warrant officer personnel” 
there is contemplated an almost 100-percent increase from 1956 up 
to 1960. 

Are you having any major change with respect to warrant ofli- 
cers? Are you going to make pilots of some of them, or is there any 
significance to that radical change when other grades are, more or 
less, in status quo ? 

Mr. Manon. Am I correct in saying that you want to know if 
this increase in warrant officers is warranted ¢ 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir; that is one of the things. 

General CarnaHan. I am sure, Mr. Miller, that it is warranted, 
and it is associated with a program to give our noncommissioned 
officers an opportunity to move into the warrant officer category. It 
is not associated with a shift in our carrying commissioned officers 
as pilots. 

Mr. Mitxer. In other words, you are not creating «a new type of 
flight officer ? 

General CALLAHAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. It has nothing to do with the flying end of it, then? 

General CaLLanan. No, sir, it has to do with the program to give 
our noncommissioned officers an opportunity, a place to go. 

Mr. Miirer. It is more of an incentive for an Air Force carrier? 
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Mr. Scrivner. Are you going to do that and give them the pro- 
posed Cordiner increases also 4 

General CaLnanan. We hope so. 

Mr. Gartock. This is according to the committee recommenda- 
tions: when they are passed by the Congress. There will be some 
relook at the whole composition but as usual 

Mr. Scrtvner. You had better say “if they are passed,” and not 
“when.” 

Mr. Gartock. The program we are presenting is made on existing 
law, and not on anticipated legislation. 

Mr. Miiier. Do vou have any plan or contemplate having pilots 
in the noncommissioned grades ¢ 

General CatnanHan. Our basic plan is to continue with pilots as 
commissioned officers, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Micier. For all types of aircraft which include your heli- 
copters and everything else? Is that right? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Continuing with my remarks having to do with the total flying 
hour's : 

Of the total hours programed for fiscal year 1958, 38 percent will 
be flown in unit training, which is directly related to our offensive 
and defensive ¢ sapability ; flying training will account for 30 percent; 
the Military Air Transport Service will fly 8 percent; combat readi- 
ness training which is provided for only on a minimum essential 
basis will account for 15 percent; and the remaining 9 percent will 
be flown in test, test support, special mission, administrative, and 
bailment aireraft time. 

The USAF active aircraft inventory reduces from an end fiscal 
year 1957 position of approximately 21,000 to 20,000 at end of fiseal 
year 1958. 

SUPPORT FORCES (FLYING) 


As I stated earlier (chart 7), a certain number of support forces 
flying are required to support the major forces. The air refueling 
squadrons and the air transport squadrons of MATS have already 
been discussed. 

We are reducing the number of air rescue squadrons as the result 
of a thorough study as to what is needed to perform this important 
function. The weather reconnaissance squadrons will remain constant 
throughout the period. One photo mapping squadron will be added 
during fiscal year 1958. Certain of our separate flying units also per- 
form a very vital air defense support function; the airborne early 
warning and control squadrons, now oper ating off both the east and 
west. coasts, are equipped with the RC-121 aircraft and are, in fact, 
airborne radar stations. 

Other separate flying support units are the special troop carrier 
medium squadrons, the logistic support squadrons, strategic support 
squadrons, radar evaluation and electronic countermeasure squadrons, 
tow target squadrons, and helicopter support squadrons. There are 
no major changes projected for these units. 
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SUPPORT FORCES (NONFLYING) 


The nonflying support forces represent an important part of the 
overall capability of the United States Air Force to perform its mis- 
sion (chart 8). The air depots which are the major logistic units 
and facilities are generally programed to remain level in ‘the U nited 
States although some reductions overseas are associated with im- 
proved supply arrangements. 

The special weapons units are organized to provide combat units 
with atomic weapons support. The number of communication units 
and facilities, located throughout the world, are planned to increase 
slightly during fiscal year 1958. This increase is associated with our 
global communication points—a communications network which pro- 
vides the USAF with the capability to remain in constant touch with 
all units regardless of where they are flying. 

Under the category of air defense units and facilities, the main 
portion of the distant early warning line will be completed on 
schedule. 

As the semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE) combat and 
direction centers become operational, the manually operated control 
centers will decrease in number. The reduction in ground observa- 
tion corps filter centers is associated with the implementation of the 
low-level gap-filler radar program. 


STATUS OF SAGER 


Mr. Manon. Do you mean that SAGE combat centers and direc- 
tion centers will not become operational until the time period you 
indicate on your chart ? 

General CaLLanAn. Not in any quantity, sir. As a matter of fact, 
that program runs on forward for several years. 

Mr. Manon. Are we using any parts of SAGE now ? 

General CaLLAHAN. No, sir; other than on just a test and develop- 
ment basis. 

Mr. Manon. We have been talking about it so long that I got the 
idea we had some of it in use now. 

General CaLLAHAN. Well, it is pretty complicated equipment. 

Mr. Manon. This program has been awfully sluggish. 

General CattaHAN. It seems sluggish in getting underway to those 
ot us who would like to have had it yesterday; however, it is a large 
and complex undertaking. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


This chart (chart 9) portrays certain actual and programed data 
associated with Air Force Reserve. You will recall, in my earlier 
discussion, the reference to equipping of troop carrier units in the Air 
Force Reserve with C-119’s. Duri ing fiscal year 1958 these Air Force 
Reserve units, equipped with medium transports, will increase by 10 
squadrons. During fiscal year 1958, 3 fighter-bomber and 2 tactical- 
bomb wings will convert to troop carrier units. 

The air rescue squadrons remain the same as previously presented. 
No change is contemplated in the navigator training squadrons. The 
programed flying hours will increase “gradually as the strength and 
capability of the Air Force Reserve flying units increase, 
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The planned active aircraft inventory for the Air Force Reserve 
will be approximately 1,300 aircraft at end fiscal year 1958. Forty- 
six flying installations are programed by end fiscal year 1958. The 
Air Reserve centers, which provide for much of the individual train- 
ing, are programed at 93 during fiscal year 1958. 

The personnel in a paid status is programed to increase from ap- 
proximately 73,000 at end fiscal year 1957 to 84,000 at end fiscal year 
1958. 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


The only major change contemplated in the Air National Guard 
is the elimination of 2 tactical bomb wings during fiscal year 1958 
and the addition of 2 fighter interceptor wings during the same time 
period (chart 10). The emphasis on the Air National Guard is being 
shifted to the function of air defense and as such is becoming a vita] 
part of our overall continental air-defense system. Fighter inter- 
ceptor squadrons of the Air National Guard are now standing day- 
time runway alert at 19 installations. No other changes are contem- 
plated in the major combat wings or the flying support units of the 
Air National Guard. 

The flying hours programed for the Air National Guard, like those 
programed for the Air Force Reserve, show an increase based on the 
contemplated capability of the units to generate and support these 
hours. 

The active-aircraft inventory increases to approximately 2,600 at 
the end of fiscal year 1958. As you have already been told by Secretary 
Quarles, we are planning to modernize and equip both the Air Na- 
tional Guard and the Air Force Reserve more rapidly than was con- 
templated a year ago. The flying installations of the Air National 
Guard will increase to 94 during fiscal year 1958. The nonflying 
installations level at 42 during the current fiscal year. A gradual 
increase in personnel of the Air National Guard is programed and 
is in balance with the increase in active-aircraft inventory plus the 
runway alerts being performed, as well as the manning of certain 
aircraft control and warning units on a 24-hour basis. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE MATERIEL 


Air Force mobilization reserve materiel policies have been adjusted 
to our belief that to deter aggression, or retaliate instantly, if attacked, 
requires ready combat forces in being; that the critical initial period 
of any future war will be of relatively short duration and the forces 
in being must, therefore, be of maximum effectiveness at the beginning 
of and during such a critical period. During the hearings last year, 
we announced the change which was being made in computing and 
procuring these war reserve stocks. 

Prior to that time, our policy was based upon prestocking quanti- 
ties of materiel, related to production capability, which would be 
required to support hostilities from D-day to that day upon which 
output of production would meet wartime requirements. To con- 
tinue following such a policy meant that a significant part of the 
resources made available during periods of peace would be invested 
in war reserve stocks at the expense of attaining and maintaining an 
effective combat force in being. For that reason, the D-day to pro- 
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duction-day concept was reexamined and a lower level of materie] 
reserve was established. This new mobilization reserve materiel 
policy which we are continuing to follow provides an equitable bal- 
ance between mobilization materiel support and combat-ready D- day 
forces. It is our considered view that the level of support that can 
be provided by this lower level will provide a reasonable degree of 
support for conduct of operations after the critical initial period. 
A more detailed presentation of our mobilization reserve materiel 
requirements is scheduled for a later date. However, in discussing 
the roles and missions of air power and the composition and equipping 
of the United States Air Force, it was deemed appropriate to em- 
phasize that our procurement and stockpiling of war reserves is in 
balance with, and is considered to be an important part of, a modern 
combat-ready Air Force. 
CONCLUSION 


This concludes the programing portion of the planning and pro- 
graming presentation. I am now ready for any questions which you 
may have concerning the current programs designed to provide this 
Nation with a combat-ready Air Force. 








AIR FORCE AN INSTRUMENT 


I 


IN THE COLD WAR 














Mr. Manon. General Cary, 
interesting and very good. 

You talked about the Air Force as an instrument in the cold war. 
I have always regarded the Navy as being a very fine instrument 
of this Nation in the field of good will and cold war, and so forth. 
I had not thought so much of the Air Force being in that field. When 
you are up in the air, you cannot operate as good from the standpoint 
of public relations with regard to the people of various countries as, 
maybe, the Navy or ships stopping at various ports which are open 
to all friendly nations, and so forth. 

Do you think you overstated the case for the Air Force? 

General Cary. No, sir. Of course, there are two aspects of this: 
One is the good will part, and the other is just power in being. 

It is quite clear that as far as the second part is conce wrned the pres: 
ence and the instantaneous readiness of the Strategic Air Command 
has a direct. effect upon the action of the Soviets. 

With reference to the goodwill part which is also tied in with the 
power posture—the individual does consider that—we have a series of 
flights, for instance, in the Far East a flight goes from Japan and 
then to Bangkok, where it is tied in with local celebrations; then, I 
believe, on to Rangoon, and finally down to Australia and New 
Zealand. 

We finished an exercise last fall involving the deployment of forces 
from the United States to participate in an exercise in Europe. We 
hope to do more of those, and we expect to do more of those. Those 
flights serve two purposes: First, they are a goodwill type of flight, 
and they do help our friendly relations with the people where they 
landed. Additionally, it is clear evidence to the Soviets that we can 
do it if we have to in war. So, these flights serve both purposes. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





thought your statement was very 
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qveneral Cary. As far as the southeast Asia flights are concerned, 
we have, of course, certain obligations to assist our allies in case they 
are attacked. 

Mr. Manon. And if they call upon us to come to their rescue? 

General Cary. Yes, sir. The peacetime flights indicate our ability 
to do that as well as letting them actually see the airplanes and the 
people-who fly them. 

Mr. Manon. I think that undoubtedly as a deterrent to war the 
United States Air Force is the greatest deterrent to war on the face 
of the earth, but I was more interested in exploring the goodwill fea- 
ture, and you have given us some information with regard to that. 


MATS AS A GOODWILL AMBASSADOR 


Mr. Garvock. In addition to that, I think we should, perhaps, indi- 
cate here the ability of MATS from the standpoint of troop-carrying 
capabilities which has been used'a number of times. General, if you 
can expand on that, I think it would be helpful. 

General Cary. Of course, the most recent and one of the most puv- 
licized actions with regard to MATS was the lift of refugees from 
Hungary when MATS was called upon. We have also made a large 
number of goodwill flights solely for goodwill purposes to other 
countries, particularly to South America. 


COST OF REFUGEE AIRLIFT 


Mr. Manon. If these flights cost us a maximum of, say, $1,000 an 
hour, we would hope that they would, of course, create some real good- 
will for the country. 

Now, you mentioned the refugee airlift in connection with MATS 
here, and I wish you would make sure that we would have before us at 
the time when we consider the operations of MATS a complete state- 
ment as to the cost of this refugee airlift and any incidental informa- 
tion which might be pertinent. 

GENERAL Cary. Yes, sir. 

General Bocarr. We will see that that is done, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard, do you have any questions? 
RUSSIAN CONVICTION OF UNITED STATES DESTRUCTION POWER 


Mr. Suerearp. On page 7 of your original statement, General, I call 
your attention to the second sentence of the second paragraph in which 
you say, if I might quote: 

The Russians are now convinced that we can destroy them. 

On what premise is that comment ms ide? In other words, what is 
the evidence, and the intelligence, or other sources of information 
available to you which justifies that statement ? 

General Cary. There are many mnbeltigene e indications which would 
point in this direction. I think that there are two ver y specific factors 
which clearly indicate their belief in that, among sever al: 

First. of course, is the fact that war has not occurred, which at least, 
must: be largely because of that belief, and our best witness to that end 
is Mr. Winston Churchill. 
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Mr. Suerparp. I do not want to take any exception to the statement, 
but is it not somewhat indicative of the fact that why should they have 
a declaration of war as long as they are achieving the results they 
want without it? They have taken over more countries, more square 
miles and more population without a declaration of war than Hitler 
did with the greatest mechanically devised force the world has ever 
seen. 

General Cary. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Suerparp. So, as long as they can see the end result and with- 
out getting themselves tangled up in a major conflict that procedure 
seems to be rather successful ; does it not ? 

General Cary. They have been somewhat less successful, though, in 
the last 10 years, I would say, in that regard. 

One of the strongest points, of course, is their great effort to dupli- 

cate what we have which I think clearly points to their attitude toward 
this instrument and, of course, there is the great effort they have put 
upon denying us the bases which have been, and still are, essential to 
our use. 

This has been one of their very primary international efforts. 


GENERAL OPERATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Suepparp. Hypothetically, you have the B--36 in operation, 
and where do we get the origin of a new type of plane to function in 
that general capacity? Where doesit have itsorigin‘ Is that phased 
in in your own research and development, and there is pointed up the 
effectiveness of its requirements, or is it something that is presented 
by the airframe people? In other words, just what is the media of 
procedure there ? 

General Bocart. Mr. Sheppard, I think we will have a bit of treat- 
ment on that when our research and development presentation is made, 
which is scheduled for day after tomorrow. However, I think T can 

say, generally speaking, it originates with a GOR—a general opera- 
tional requirement—which is worked up by our requirements people 
in research and development and, then, it normally follows the pattern 
of a design competition in industry. 

Of course, occasionally, there are designs submitted without the 
GOR but, generally speaking, the pattern is the GOR which originates 
with our requirements people i in research and development, and then 
goes out for design competition. 

Several designs are submitted, and 1 is selected for testing or, 
perhaps, 2 are selected for testing as in the case of our missiles business 
where we are going on a multiple approach but, normally, 1 would be 
selected for initial produc tion and testing. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, X airframe company or corpora- 
tion has an idea that they can better a pattern that they themselves 
produced, for example, and then they would come in, I presume, and 
go through the same scrutiny that the source of your original emanated 
from; is that correct ? 

General CaLtnanan. Yes. Many developments originate with the 
manufacturers. I am sure General Bogart would also want me to 
add that, although our Director of Requirements has the responsi- 
bility of processing these general operating requirements, in the course 
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of developing such a set of specifications for the flight characteristics 
and other characteristics desired of a particular weapon system, there 
js active participation by the commands that would possibly use the 
equipment as well as by the staff, the planners, and other responsible 
agencies. ! “ul 

Mr. Sueprarp. Hypothetically speaking, you determine within your 
functions that X plane is no longer required, and yet you have a con- 
tract, again hypothetically speaking, for, let us say, 15 or 20 more 
planes as an end procurement. How long does it take and what is 
your phase of procedure and what do you follow there? In other 
words, it is determined by those in authority that you do not want 
any more B-36’s and yet you have 15 or 20 more planes on order. 

How soon do you use a cutoff order, and how long does it take before 
it becomes effective? Do you bring them on into the program and let 
the contract continue until such time as that type of ship is displaced 
by a superior type of ship? 

General CannaAHan. Mr. Sheppard, in the course of making a deter- 
mination that a particular type is no longer required, the questions 
of completing the order or not and the requirement for procurement 
against advanced attrition would certainly be considered. 

However, once the determination has been made as the result of 
work in the Air Staff—and participation may well be involved from 
the using commands or probable using commands—once that determi- 
nation has been made and approved by the Secretary of the Air Force 
in conjunction in many cases with the Secretary of Defense then our 
Director of Procurement and Production in the Air Staff would in- 
struct the Air Materiel Command to terminate that procurement. 
Negotiations would immediately follow to work out all the details 
having to do with existing contracts, including the procurement of 
spare parts and disposition of partially fabricated units and that sort 
of thing. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I do not know whether this would be the proper 
place to make this inquiry or not, and if it is not, you can correct me, 
Mr. Secretary. 


COST FACTOR UNDER CANCELLATION OF CONTRACTS 


What has been the cost factor involved in your past fiscal year 
budget in obligations under cancellation of contracts, and how much 
money have you expended out of your previous budget and up to date, 
as it were ? 

Mr. Gartock. I cannot give you an answer to that at the moment, 
but I can provide it for the record. It is a perfectly proper inquiry 
and perfectly proper at this time, Mr. Sheppard, and I can supply 
it for the record. However, my recollection is that there has not 
been any substantial amount of that in the procurement program. In 
& procurement program as large as we run we naturally have some, 
but I do not recall a single major item that has yet been canceled out. 
There are several pending, and I can supply for the record informa- 
tion with regard to them. 

(The information requested follows :) 

1. In fiscal year 1956, the total amount obligated under Air Force contracts 
was $8,654,498,000. During this period, 715 contracts (including research and 
development contracts) were terminated for the convenience of the Government, 





and the amount of money canceled under these contracts, was $563,147,734. . Of 
these contracts, 625 contracts representing cancellations in the amount of 
$161,327,276 have been settled for, $67,476,155, which represents the cost. of these 
cancellations to the Government for fiScal year 1956. As of this date, the balance 
of 90 terminated contracts have not as yet been settled. 

2. In the first half of fiscal year 1957 (July-December 1956), the total amount 
obligated under Air Force contracts was $5,126,585,000. During this period, 362 
contracts (including research and development contracts) were terminated for 
the convenience of the Government and the amount of money canceled under 
these contracts was $189,048,709. Of these contracts, 110 contracts representing 
cancellations in the amount of $12,865,634 have been settled for $7,067,549, which 
represents the cost of these cancellations to the Government for the first half of 
fiscal year 1957. As of this date, the balance of 252 terminated contracts have 
not as yet been settled. 

3. It should be noted that a substantial portion of the settlement costs, con- 
sists of inventory, i. e.. raw material, work in process, finished components, 
special tooling, etc. A large portion of such inventory is serviceable property, 
and is recovered as useful property by the Air Force or the other military de- 
partments. Moreover, in effecting the settlement of terminated contracts, the 
Government acquires from the contractor as a part of such settlement. plans, 
drawings, specifications, etc., which have a measure of value to the Air Force, 


OBLIGATIONS CREATED BY TERMINATION FOR CONVENTENCE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. You have two ways of canceling out a contract. 
One would be where the contractor has performed under his contract, 
but the Government sees fit to change its requirements under that 
contract, and that contract can be eliminated in the language I under- 
stand of “canceling at the convenience of the Government.” 

Now, when a contract is canceled uoder the language of “conven- 
ience of the Government.” what does that mean insofar as payment 
of obligations is concerned ? 

Mr. Garnock. Our procurement people will be here tomorrow to 
give you:more complete answers.” “However, my understandmg .of 
that, sir. is that we would pay him for all costs and whatever profit 
he would have on the work that had been performed to date. 

Mr. Suepparp. Which would be, undoubtedly, a legitimate pro- 
cedure. To reverse the question, here is a contractor who has not per- 
formed proverly under the contract, and the contract is canceled for 
lack of performance. What is the procedure followed for cancella- 
tion of that contract in order to avoid the payments under the con- 
venience aspect to which I have referred as compared with the total 
obligations which would obviously follow where a contractor had 
functioned ? 

Mr. Garnock. My experience with that, sir, has been that it is an 
individual determination, case by case, depending on the extent to 
which it is perfectly clear there was a failure on the part of the con- 
tractor to perform. 

With your permission, sir, I. would like to have that question re- 
peated for the procurement. people when they are here. 

Mr. Sueprarp. JT think it is consistent and compatible with the first 
question, and if vou are going to supply information for the record 
with reference to the first question, I would like also to have it at 
this point on this question. 

Mr. Garrock. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


TERMINATION FOR CONVENIENCE OF THE GOVERN MEN 


The termination clause “for convenience of the Government,” contained in 
all contracts, provides that the Government may terminate a contract when 
such action is in the best interests of the Government. Termination of a 
contract for convenience of the Government covers all terminations, except 
terminations for default, and can be utilized for any reason whatsoever other 
than for the default of the contractor. Generally speaking, the termination 
for convenience involves a change in Air Force requirements. In the event 
of termination for the convenience of the Government, the Government is liable 
under the terms of the contract for reasonable and allocable costs which the 
contractor has incurred, plus a reasonable profit for work done in connection 
with the terminated portion of the contract. Whenever it is established that 
the contractor has sustained a loss in the performance of a terminated contract, 
no profit is allowed. If no costs have been incurred by the contractor in 
respect to the terminated portion of the contract, or if the contractor is willing 
to waive nominal costs incurred by it, and no money is due the Government 
under the contract, the terminated contract is settled without charge or cost 
to the Government, in the form of a no-cost agreement. 


TERMINATION FOR DEFAULT 


It is Air Force policy to use the default cancellation procedure when a con- 
tractor fails to comply with the terms of the contract, and, as a result, fails 
to deliver to the Air Force the supplies and services called for under the 
contract, in the manner and within the time which the Air Force has need 
for such supplies and services. Air Foree policy is not to use default can- 
cellation as a punitive measure, but (a) to use it as a method to insure the 
contractor’s adherence to its contractual obligations, and (0b) to protect the 
Government from losses which the Government may sustain as a result of the 
contractor’s failure to comply with its contract obligations. When a fixed- 
price-type contract is canceled for the default of a contractor, the residual 
inventory, or any part thereof, resulting from the termination, may be acquired 
by the Air Force, if it is determined to be useful to the Government and the 
contractor paid for such inventory; or the Government nay elect not to take 
any_of the termination inventory, and pay the contractor only for the ‘supplies 
delivered or service furnished under the contract. In either event, the con- 
tractor may be held liable to the Government for any excess costs which the 
Government may incur in reprocuring from another source, the items terminated. 
In the case of cost-reimbursement-type contracts canceled for default, the con- 
tractor is normally reimbursed its allowable costs incurred under the contract, 
together with a fee, which shall be the proportionate part of the total fee 
specified in the contract, as the total number of articles delivered to and 
accepted by the Government, bears to the total number of articles required 
to he produced and delivered by the contract terms. 


CANCELLATION OF CONTRACTS IN TOTAL 


Mr. Suepparp. I am merely discussing this at the secretarial level 
because that is where policies emanate, but, at the same time, I would 
like to have you supply for the record information with regard to the 
amount of contracts that have been canceled for the convenience of the 
Government and those that have been canceled for lack of performance 
under the contract. 

Then, in another column, set aside, if you will, the cost factors that 
have been involved in canceling those which have already been deter- 
mined. 

Will vou do that, please ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


1. In fiscal year 1956 the total amount obligated under Air Force contracts 
was $8,654,498,000. During this period 715 contracts (including research and 
development contracts) were terminated for the convenience of the Government, 
and the amount of money canceled under these contracts was $363,147,734. Of 
these contracts, 625 contracts, representing cancellations in the amount of $161, 
327,276, have been settled for $67,476,155, which represents the cost of these 
cancellations to the Government for fiscal year 1956. As of this date, the balance 
of 90 terminated contracts have not as yet been settled. 

2. In the first half of fiscal year 1957 (July-December 1956) the total amount 
obligated under Air Force contracts was $5,126,585,000. During this period 362 
contracts (including research and development contracts) were terminated for 
the convenience of the Government, and the amount of money canceled under 
these contracts was $189,048,709. Of these contracts, 110 contracts, representing 
cancellations in the amount of $12,865,634, have been settled for $7,067,549, which 
represents the cost of these cancellations to the Government for the first half of 
fiscal year 1957. As of this date the balance of 252 terminated contracts haye 
not as yet been settled. 

3. It should be noted that a substantial portion of the settlement costs con- 
sists of inventory, i. e., raw material, work in process, finished components, spe- 
cial tooling, ete. A large portion of such inventory is serviceable property and is 
recovered as useful property by the Air Force or the other military departments, 
Moreover, in effecting the settlement of terminated contracts, the Government 
acquires from the contractor as a part of such settlement, plans, drawings, speci- 
fications, etc., which have a measure of value to the Air Force. 

4. (a) During fiscal year 1956, 101 contracts were terminated for default (i. e., 
failure of the contractor to comply with the terms of the contract). The amount 
of money canceled under these contracts was $3,663,320. 

(6b) During the first half of fiscal year 1957 (July-December 1956), 27 contracts 
were terminated for default. The amount of money canceled under these con- 
tracts was $2,024,885. 

(ce) Of those contracts in (a) and (b) above, which were terminated for de- 
fault, there was only one contract where the Air Force acquired property in 
connection with the termination for default. This was contract No. AF 19(608)- 
56-4269 with the Pauchback Trunk & Luggage Co., for a total cost of $15,870.40, 
for 763 trunk lockers. Subsequent to the termination for default, the Air Force 
acquired 541 of these trunk lockers for a cost of $9,380.80. 


LAG IN LEVEL OF TANKER FORCE 


Mr. Suepparp. I construed from your previous statements that you 
are having difficulties in getting the amount of tankers for refueling 
purposes that you are desirous of having. I might have misinterpreted 
the statement ; but, if I have, you can correct me, of course. 

General CatnaHan. Mr. Sheppard, we do not have the full amount 
of tankers for our force. As I believe it has been testified earlier by 
either the Secretary or General Twining, there is a lag in the produc- 
tion of the jet tankers behind the production and deliveries of B-52’s. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is my point. What is the cause of the lag! 

General Cattanan. The cause of the lag is that we did not bring 
along the requirement for the jet tankers in support of the B-52’s as 
early as we brought along and initiated the development of the B-52 
heavy bomber. I believe that is fundamental. There have been steps 
taken to accelerate the production of the KC-135 tanker, and that 
resulted, insofar as the last action that was taken during this past 
year, in moving forward the date when we would get to a 20 per 
month rate of production. 
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TANKER-BOMBER RATIO AND ITS PHASING 


Mr. Suerrarp. In your long-range flying you have given con- 
sideration to it, as I understand it, but have any of those particular 
problems been slowed down or have you had any incidental occur- 
rences due to the lack of tankers available to the degree that you would 
like to have the flights go out ? 

General CaLLanan. I would need to quote General LeMay to begin 
with, sir: He would like to have one jet tanker for every jet bomber 
that he has. This becomes a question then of judgment as to the 
extent that we should go in meeting such a requirement within the 
resources available. We are not meeting this 1-to-1 ratio, so surely 
I would have to respond that we do not have all of the tankers that 
he, the commander of our Strategic Air Command, would like to have. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, if you do not mind, I would like to refine that 
a little bit. With reference to what he would like to have, I would 
like to have that refined, and then numerically what is literally required 
in order to perform the functions that are presently as I understand 
in existence in our war plans? You might be careful about your 
answer with respect to the war-plan aspect. If you want it off the 
record, it is all right with me, but has it been considered and deter- 
mined that the ratio that General LeMay has presented is the acknowl- 
edged top ratio that you are going to program ? 

General CattanHan. No, sir; our programed ratio which reflects the 
exercise of judgment by the Department of the Air Force is that we 
will produce 2 KC-135 jet tankers for each 3 B—52’s. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under the contemplated accelerated tanker program 
to which you have already referred, when will you be in step with 
the requirements ? 

What I am trying to establish is this: We have been told con- 
sistently that we were in status readiness now. 

General CaLLAHAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Obviously the tanker requirement, particularly in 
long-range operations, is a pertinent part of the success of our readi- 
nessnow. Itisa very definite contribution; is it not? 

General CatLaHan. It does make a definite contribution. 

Mr. Suepparp. The question I propounded last is directed to the 
end result. How long will it take us to catch up with the hiatus 
considering the acknowledged rate at which we are proceeding? 

General CatLaAHan. This is a matter of degree, as you will rec- 
ognize, Mr. Sheppard. There are factors that must be considered 
in my response which have to do with the quality of the defenses 
that this penne force will have to go in against and other com- 
bat operational problems as they exist today and as we anticipate 
they will exist in the future. 

Tanker support gives an increase in the radius of action which 
means that we can become more intercontinental in our bomber 
force, depending to a lesser degree on overseas bases, and we would 
have greater flexibility in the number of routes we could use to go 
in and come out in attacking any particular target. 

However, to respond to a specific part of your question, we will 
have caught up in — to be exact, with cur 2 to 3 ratio of KC- 
135 tankers to our B-52’s, 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Would I be taking a reasonable attitude in apprais- 
ing your testimony by stating that we have effectiveness in long-range 
oper ations to the ‘degree that tankers are presently available but we 
don’t have it to the degree of completeness we are desirous of having 
with the.amountof planes we are putting into the long-range bombing 
and we will not attain that until later. Is that correct? 

General CaLLtanan. That is correct, Mr. Sheppard. It needs to be 
interpreted, of course, in the sense that throughout our force, as our 
modernization improves, then our capability improves, and this is just 
one element of it. Until we have all of the jet tankers that w e require 
to support the B-52’s we will, of course, program the KC-97's in our 
operations in support of the B-52’s as well as in support of the B47 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Sikes ? 


NUMBER OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. General Callahan, what is the number of civilian person- 
nel which you now have in the Air Force, or which you had at the last 
date for which you have such information ¢ 

General CaLnaAHAn. As of January 31, 1957, we have 349,655. of 
direct-hire civilians, 78,918 in contract-hire civilians, for a total of 

$28,573. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the target date for the fiscal year 1957. 

General CaLtanan. Referring to the direct-hire United States civil- 
lans, our program for the end of fiscal vear 1957 is 315.235, 

Mr. Stxes. That doesn’t coincide with your chart 6. 

General CaLtLanan. I am sorry; there is a break here. That is 
direct, United States citizens. There are 24,260 direct-hire foreign 
nationals, which would bring that up to 339,500, roughly, and then 
there are 80,065 that we have programed for foreign nationals under 
contract hire. 

Mr. Sikes. Your statement on chart 6 shows 345,000 to be on board 
at the end of fiscal 1957. Clarify that. 

General CaLLanan. Our on-board strength objective for direct-hire 
civilians on the rolls for the end of fiscal year 1957 is 345,000, Mr. 
Sikes. Based on past lapse-rate experience, we are using 339,500 as 
the estimated employment figure for budget purposes. 

Mr: Srxes. How will you achieve that reduction from 349,655 to 
345,000 as of June 30? 


REDUCTION OF PERSONNEL THROUGH ATTRITION AND SPECIFIC OPERATIONS 


General CaLLanan. To the extent that it is feasible for our opera- 
tion we plan to do it by normal attrition. 

However, that will not be entirely possible, and we will have to carry 
out some reductions in force in certain specific operations. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you determine where those reduction will be? 

General CanLanan. Reductions are determined in accordance with 
the activities that are programed for the particular installations con- 
cerned, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Gartock. We have some places that are being closed out. like 
the Northeast Command. It is not a case of attrition but cutting them 
off as of a given date. 

Mr. Stxres. How many will be eliminated ? 
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Mr. Gartock. About 800. 

Second is in the installations in the United States, or any place else 
in the world, where you start phasing out, where you are and what 
you propose to have for 1958. If you are substantially higher then 
you have to have a reduction in force. 

The first approach is to phase into the 1958 going program. 

There are one or two places in the United States where the mission 
is being changed next year and the number of employees needed for 
next year is substantially less. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you identify those places now ? 

Mr. Gartock. I cannot. I will insert it in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

According to present plans there are two Air Force bases which will have a 
significant change in mission and which will, as a result, utilize fewer civilian 
employees. These are Laughlin Air Force Base, Del Rio, Tex., and Tyndall Air 
Force Base, Panama City, Fla. 

Mr. Stxes. What is your target date for civilian personnel in fiscal 
1958? . Is it 341,000 as shown on your chart 64 

General Catnanan. That is correct’ for the end of fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Srkes. At what point in these hearings will we have a complete 
picture on the c ‘hange in base structure, and ‘by that I mean bases can- 
celed, bases opened, , bases in which there is a basic shift in operating 
strength ? 

General Bogart. Normally we do that in connection with the con- 
struction appropriation, although we can do it in connection with op- 
eration and maintenance if you so desire. We do it normally in 


numbers of bases for the operation and maintenance appropriation 
and in detail with the construction appropriation. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norrevi. Mr. Chairman, I have read the statement and have 
no questions. 


Mr. Manton. Mr. Riley ? 


REDUCED MOBILIZATION RESERVE MATERIEL 


Mr. Ritey. General Callahan, toward the end of your statement you 
refer to mobilization reserve materiel, pages 24 and 25. You referred 
there to a reduction of the materiel. How does that affect your readi- 
ness for D-day? We have been led to believe we have to be ready 
almost instantly if something happens. 

General Carnaran. Mr. Riley, this policy for the treatment of our 
mobilization reserve materiel is directly designed to insure that we are 
completely ready on D-day, and that we have adequate support be- 
hind our forces for the critical initial period. 

Mr. Ritry. I understand from your statement that the materiel has 
been reduced. 

General Cartanan. The reduction, Mr. Riley, came through not 
providing for the force throughout the entire period as previously had 
been planned from D-day to P-day, the day when production could 
catch up, with the idea that there would be materiel reserves for 
mobilization and a continuing operation at full-time war rates from 


D-day on. 
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This meant that for many items there would be tremendous stockages 
required in order to provide that kind of insurance. 

We in the Air Force felt that we should rather insure that we had 
our full support in behind our operation on D-day and for what we 
interpret to be the critical initial period immediately following D- -day, 
We would thereby devote resources that were available to us to the 
improvement of our equipping and our situation across the board 
on D-day rather than stockpiling large quantities, looking toward 


an ability to fill this complete time period from D-day to P-day. 


SUFFICIENT RESERVE MATERIAL FOR CRITICAL PERIOD 


Mr. Ritry. Does the Air Force feel they have sufficient reserves to 
take care of the period D-day to the period we can get into produec- 
tion to carry on in an emergency, or the material to cope with an 
emergency ¢ 

General CaLuaHan. Our feeling is that by this policy we will have 
the reserve material available to carry us through this critical initial 
period, and if we are not successful during this period, the large 
stockpiles that would carry us beyond are relatively secondary in 
Importance. 

If we do take care of the situation during this initial period, then 
we will not have such a serious demand for a follow-on period. 

Mr. Gartock. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Ritzy. The thing I am interested in is whether or not you 
have sufficient material in reserve to carry you over until we can get 
into production to take care of your needs. We don’t want any hiatus, 
as my colleague from California says, between your initial contact 
and the continuation of our defense. 

General Cary. The worst case from a logistics point of view is the 
war which starts with a sudden and terrible atomic onslaught on both 
sides. If that should happen, then the air war, maybe not the whole 

war, will be over within a very short period. One side or the other 
will have no significant air capability left. Our reserve of material 
is designed to insure that we can fight effectively during this short 
critical period. 

If, however, the war should not be of that type, but it should be 
another type of war, then it becomes an easier problem logistically. 
So if we can handle the first problem we can handle lesser situations. 

Mr. Riey. Is the Air Force satisfied that this is a good program for 
the country? 

General Cary. Yes, sir. We think that while we must insure that 
we are able to do our job during this critical period, we think it would 
be extremely wasteful to put more than that into warehouses or into 
storage some place for a contingency which probably never will arise. 

General CatnaHAn. I might follow up that statement with this: 
If the United States becomes involved in a local war, production ¢: 
pacity in our judgment would not be a limiting factor in replenishing 
stocks consumed. Air Force planning provides for the replenishment 
of any general war reserve stocks which may be consumed during 4 
local war. Further, the Air Force’s new industrial production readi- 
ness policy was established to assist in replenishment of consumed 
stocks. 





In other words, our industrial readiness policy is directed at giving 
our plants the capability for critical items to move ahead promptly 
and expand their rate of production, and particularly to be able to do 
that in a very limited period of time. 

Mr. Ritey. Some of these things, however, take considerable lead 
time, don’t they? 

General CaLtLanan. That is quite true, and as Mr. Garlock pointed 
out, the aircraft and radar sets, which are our main items of equip- 
ment, are long-lead-time items. What that boils down to is that we 
will have to fight, and we hope win, this next war if it is of a general 
nature with what we have on hand on D-day. 

Mr. Gartock. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


SAVINGS DUE TO REDUCED MOBILIZATION RESERVE MATERIEL 


Mr. Rirxy. How much money do you think you will save in this 
program? Do you have any estimate of it? 

General CatLauan. We had an estimate which applied last year, 
Mr. Riley. It was in excess of $100 million that we estimated when 
we made the change, and that was done by reducing the procurement 
toconform to our new mobilization reserve materiel policy. We elimi- 
nated something in excess of $100 million from the procurement plans 
for fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any estimates of the amount of savings 
which you think you are making so far this year? Will the reserve 
materiel be further reduced ? 

General CaLLaHan. We have not made an estimate this year, nor 
had a basis for an estimate, because we have done our planning this 
year against this mobilization reserve materiel policy which I have 
outlined to you. Perhaps General Bogart knows of some estimate. 
[have heard of none. 

General Bocarr. There is procurement scheduled in the 1958 bud- 
get for mobilization reserve materiel. However, it isa relatively small 
amount. I do not know what it would have been on the old basis. 

General Callahan is correct. We figured it both ways last year and 
for fiscal 1957 it is my recollection we dropped somewhere between 
$130 million and $160 million. I can correct that figure for the record. 
We changed the policy last year. 

Mr. Rizr. This year you simply adopted a new policy ? 

General Bogart. A new policy was adopted in fiscal 1957, and there- 
fore our 1958 computations were all against the new policy. 

General CaLLAHAN. It was adopted a little more than a year ago, 
about the time we were coming up with our estimates for the fiscal 
year 1957 time period. 

Mr. Rirey. I think we are gambling to a certain extent, but if the 
Air Force feels that this is a good program, of course you are the 
best judges of it. 

General Bocart. The figure last year was $178 million, Mr. Riley. 

General CatLauan. We feel this is the best way to provide mobil- 
ization reserve materiel support for our Air Force. 

Mr. Garvock. Over a period.of years, while the Department as a 
whole had this program for mobilization reserves from D-day to P- 
day, the Air Force by and large never actually implemented any such 
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program in their major items. That was partly due to the fact there 
was new aircraft constantly coming into the inventory and they ac. 
tually never caught up. 

A study of the problem indicated it was probably not necessary, 

In fiseal 1957, one of the first years in which it was determined that 
spares and spare parts were produced to where it was possible to buy 
beyond the first 60 days of stock level, at that point the policy was 
carefully’ reconsidered and the new policy was adopted to buy for 
shorter periods of time. 

While for a number of years technically the budget was worked out 
on that basis, availability was not there, and we never in fact pur- 
chased that way. 

Mr. Ritey. Would vou say you are concentrating more on long lead 
items and leaving the short lead items out of your reserves 

Mr. Garnock. No. What is needed for this time is supposed to 
be there, regardless of the lead time. 

General CaLLaHan. That is absolutely right. It is there today, sir. 
This support has been given high priority so that these items are being 
provided, and regardless of the length of lead time, all the items re- 
quired have been procured to the extent it makes sense. 


RESERVE FUEL STOCKS 


For instance, there are some fuel stocks included im such support. 
We do not have tankage available every place to provide a full supply 
for the requisite period,.or_a full Jevel against this policy. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General CaLitaHan. There are a few other exceptions where for 
one reason or another it is not feasible or resonable to procure the full 
requirement in a particular given year. Our basic policy is to provide 
full support. 

Mr. Ritey. Production of fuel can be implemented rather rapidly, 
I assume? 

General CaLtnAHan. Yes, sir. Getting it into an area is also some- 
thing we should be able to take care of within a reasonable period. 
I wanted to cite fuel because it is a particular item that we do not 
have fully supported in every location. 

Mr. Rinrey. When you revise your remarks take off anything ‘you 
feel should be off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand we will continue at 10 o’clock tomor- 
row and I will then have the witness. 

You know, history has not changed much. Many people forget 
that even in Christ’s time they had armies. 

Mr. Manon. They had too many rocks. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. I am reading from St. Luke 3, chapter 13 and 
chapter 14: 

And he said unto them “Exact no more than that which is appointed you; 
and the soldiers likewise demanded of him saying “And what shall we do?’ 


And he said unto them “Do violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely, 
and be content with your wages.” 


Mr. Manon: We will reconvene at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 





Tutspay, Maren 5, 1957. 


Mr. Matton. The committee will come to order. 


CAPABILITY OF RADAR 


In connection with the discussion yesterday of the capability of 
our radar, I would like for you to have the scientists prepare for the 
committee but probably not for the record a discussion of the capa- 
bility of our radar along the horizon versus the vertical capability. 

Mr. Scrivner, you had the witness. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Cary, the statement you have is good, but it 
was too long. There was a time when I was practicing law when we 
said: a long brief is a sign of a weak case. I make that comment for 
this reason: That this record is not just for the members of this sub- 
committee but for the Members of Congress and the public generally 
and I doubt 1f anyone will sit down and take the 1 or 2 hours or more 
necessary to read and digest your statement. If you had one about 
one-third this long it would have been much more helpful to me and 
to the committee. 


FLEXIBILITY OF THE ATR FORCE As TO AIRBASES 


You have one statement here that is a little hard for me to believe 
in, Which youare talking about the flexibility of the Air Force. It is 
tied down to bases. Once it gets into the air it is'flexible, but you are 
dependent on fixed bases: are you not? 

General Cary. That is correct, sir, at the present time, but there are 
t large number of airbases in the world. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the Navy would tell you, with authority, 
that theirs are the mobile air units because they have mobile bases. 
Their bases move as well as the planes. Your planes move but the 
bases are fixed. 

General Cary. The Navy does have mobile bases and mobile bases 
have certain advantages and in certain situations the Navy has very 
valuable capabilities because of the mobility of their bases. 

Mobile bases, however, also have disadvantages. First, because they 
are mobile, the base may not be where it is needed at the right time 
and it takes a long time to move a base. 

Mr. Scrivner. But a fixed airbase may not be where you want it at 
at the right time and you cannot move it at all. 

General Cary. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can move the planes on it but you cannot move 
the base. 

General Cary. Numerically, though, there are only about 10 or 15 
of these mobile bases in the world whereas on fixed bases there are 
literally hundreds of them. So there is much more apt to be a base 
available for land-based operation at a specific time and place than 
there is a mobile base. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your Air Force is not as mobile as we would like 
to think of it. It is fixed to your operating bases—period. 

General Cary. It is never as mobile as we would like to have it and 
we are working on various projects to make it more mobile. I think 
it is fair to say, however, that we do have considerable mobility at 
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the moment and we can strike against targets wherever they may be 
from the bases we have. 

Mr. Scrivner. Once you get airborne. 

General Cary. We have considerable mobility, sir, in the actual] 
deployment of units. 


RUSSIAN FEAR OF DESTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Sheppard raised a question that I had marked 
here.- You did not answer him fully. I will repeat it. You say on 
page 7 “The Russians are now convinced that we can destroy them 
and will remain convinced as long as we maintain a strong defensive 
air force.” How do you know they are convinced? Is that what your 
intelligence tells you? Is that your guess? Would it not have tee 
better to say “We feel they know that we can”? 

General Cary. That is, of course, a question of my judgment and 
that of the military. What the Russians actually believe can never 
be exactly pinpointed. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know who your Russian experts are, but I 
just question your statement. Of course, we are impetuous, we want 
to do things yesterday or today. Their goal is a long-range goal. It 
may be 20 years, it may be 50 years, it may be 100 years. They are not 
as impatient and impetuous as we are. The result is they can keep 
us worked up forever if we act on our own mental reactions. They 
can keep us at a fever pitch from now on and sit back and laugh at 
us because their goal is not tomorrow, their goal is not 5 years from 
now, it may be 10 or 20—50 or 100 years. 

General Cary. Possibly they are keeping us at a fever pitch. How- 
ever, their efforts in the air field with particular regard to atomic 
developments and development of their long-range air force, develop- 
ment of their air defense forces, would indicate that they are at the 
fever pitch rather than the United States. Certainly the rate of effort, 
comparative effort, which the Soviets are devoting to those fields com- 
pared wih their overall capabilities comes close to a fever effort. 


PREVENTING LOCAL WAR 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 7: “The Air Force believes that local war is 
best prevented by the same means as:general war. If we are prepared 
and if the Soviets know that we are”—everyone knows all they have to 
do is read some of these hearings and see how much was spent—“if we 
are prepared to intervene immediately and decisively using whatever 
force is appropriate, local aggression becomes more unattractive and 
is less likely to occur.” 

I do not know what you base that on but if anything ever demon- 
strated the exact opposite, it was Korea. 

General Cary. May I say, sir, that in Korea we were not pre- 


pared physically or mentally for the use of atomic tactical weapons. 

Mr. Scrivner. You were not even permitted to use conventional 
stuff on good military targets. 

General Cary. May I speak off the record here? 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us leave it on the record and take it off if neces- 
sary. The very first fundamental precept of the Korean war was 
the Navy and Air Force could stop it right now. It did not. 
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General Cary. That was not my understanding of it, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not read Mr. Truman’s memoirs then. 

General Cary. I will agree I have not, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might be worthwhile to read that portion. 

General Cary. However, the basic facts have changed with regard 
to local war and the use of atomic weapons. There was a time when 
an atomic weapon was so scarce and so valuable it could only be used 
when great strategic results would occur. Ignoring the possible po- 
litical restraints during the Korean conflict, with which I am not 
familiar, if they existed 

Mr. Scrivner. You know they did. 

General Cary. Our capability at that time to use atomic weapons, 
based upon the relative numbers of them, was considerably curtailed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why talk about the atomic weapon in the Korean 
war when you were not even permitted to bomb with conventional 
bombs north of the Yalu? Yet, we had a cracking good Strategic 
Air Force then. We had plenty of conventional bombs but it did not 
stop local war in Korea and we had to go in with ground troops. 

What I am bringing up is the fallacy of your conclusions based 
on past history. 

eneral Cary. I would hope that Korea is not a good analogy of 
what will happen in the future. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is the latest one we have. 

General Cary. The key to this is having the atomic capability and 
making it clear, which we did not in the Korean war, that we would 
use that capability. 

AIR FORCE ATTITUDE 


Mr. Scrivner. We could not have made it clear because we had 
12 or so United Nations that were calling the signals and it was not 
our war to fight as we saw it to obtain victory. Whether that will 
happen next time I do not know and you do not know. That is why 
Isay some of your statements in here, if we called all the shots, might 
be all right but we did not. You repeat pretty much the same con- 
clusion on page 9 about the ability of the Air Force. All the way 
through, of course, you are the Air Force general; your reference is 
to the Air Force, the Air Force, the Air Force, and finally in con- 
cluding statements some place you refer slightly to the other services. 
Yet we have a Navy that has cost us almost as much as the Air Force, 
a Navy which its leaders tell us is capable of doing a very remarkable 
” not only in getting what we normally think of as Navy activities 

ut a good long range strategic bombing ability. But you just go 
along as though the entire responsibility and the entire weight of our 
defense was on the Air Force alone. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield a moment ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Let him answer the question first, please. 

General Cary. I started out my statement yesterday, sir, with the 
statement that the Air Force is not ignorant nor unappreciative of 
the value and capabilities of our Army and Navy. My purpose, how- 
ever, here, was to talk about the United States Air Force. So I did 
limit my remarks to that. The Air Force does, in fact, recognize the 
essentiality of the Army and Navy and recognizes that in both general 
and local war our Army and Navy would play essential roles. 
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Mr. Manon. I would like to point out that General Cary in his 
second sentence yesterday said : 

Let me say at the outset that we are neither ignorant nor unappreciative of 
the missions, tasks, and capabilities of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. I read that, too. 

Mr. Manon. You were afraid he forgot that later ? 

Mr. Scrivner. No, but he just merely casually mentioned them. 
Quite apparently he had not ever heard the presentation such as was 
given us as to the capability of the Navy. 

General Cary. I com heard very many presentations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Apparently, not one like they gave us. I wish you 
had been here so you could have heard it and you could have com- 
mented if you had anything to say, whether it is a little farfetched or 
exaggerated. 

General Cary. On the specific point of the Navy’s capability with 
regard to participating in the strategic retaliatory Spacek, the Navy 
has an atomic capability. The Navy’s task, however, is control of 
the seas. 

Mr. Scrivner. We know that. 

General Cary. Their initia] effort, therefore, is devoted to that task 
and their participation in the strategic retaliatory operation is on a 
collateral basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not care to get you in any titlting contest with 
the Navy. That is perhaps our business rather than yours. 


SPARES FOR B52’S 


Back to some of the statements. General Callahan, from whom and 
when will we get a full presentation on spares / 

General CaLLaHan. General Bogart could better answer that, I 
think. There will be a presentation on spares. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whoever it is, I want a full and complete story about 
procurement of spares for B-52’s. The plane costs around $8 million 
and from some of the statements I have heard, if they are true, we 
are getting spares, about $6 million worth, for each plane. That is, 
of course, clear out of line. 

General CALLAHAN. That is not correct, sir. 

General Bocarr. That is not correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I want somebody to give the full story. 

General Bocarr. We have that later on, sir. It will be in connec- 
tion with General Dau’s presentation. 


PHASING AS TO NEW WEAPONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now some things are a little hard to understand. We 
give you bigger and better planes all the time, we give you missiles and 
everything else, but those things never seem to replace anything. You 
were telling us yesterday how you had the strategic air fighters that 
were primarily designed to escort bombers. Now “they are not going 
to do that but we still have them. You will use them m: aybe for some- 
thing else, but they do not go out of the picture. All our planes are 
better, faster, more accurate, more deadly, armed with the Falcon 
and the Navy with the Terrier and they are much more deadly, but 
we never decrease in number. We still have the same concept of hav- 
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ing to have the same number of them continuously. We have theo- 
retically the Nike battalions that are supposed to replace fighter inter- 
ceptor groups around various complexes but we still keep on having 
the same high number. 

As yet, 1 doubt if there has been a very good explanation of the 
whole story of why we keep on with everything we had plus everything 
new. Maybe somebody later on in the presentation will cover that. 


NEED FOR TANKERS RATIO 


Another question that has arisen in my mind and in the minds of 
others is I have not yet been convinced by factual showing why you 
have two tankers for each three of your bombers. What is the capacity 
of your tanker and the capacity of the bomber you are going to fill? 
Iam talking about fuel capacity now. 

While you are looking that up one reason that comes up is because 
it has not been too long ago that we were sold on the necessity of your 
vast and very expensive refueling systems because of the matter of the 
need of speed. We have to get these fighters and bombers in here 
and refuel in a hurry and get them going. I do not know how many 
hundreds of millions of dollars we spent on the big rapid-refueling 
systems. Well, you have them. Now we have to have the aerial re- 
fueling, 2 tankers for each 3 bombers. 

General CaLLaHAN. Both of those items are required, Mr. Scrivner, 
in order to increase the effectiveness of your force. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the answer we always get. It becomes more 
and more effective, and I do not know how many times more effective 
it is multiplied with each one of these but it never reaches a point that 
you apparently want. 

General CaLLaHANn. No, sir; I do not expect it ever will arrive ata 

int where we could say we were completely satisfied, and I do not 

lieve you would want us to arrive at a point where we are satisfied. 

Mr. Scrivner. There ought to be some point that is sufficient. 
When you go beyond that it is just like the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land said, “Insurance is good but overinsurance is debilitating.” 

General Cary. On the reductions, sir, I think the Air Force pro- 
gram definitely involves reductions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Presently or in the future? 

General Cary. Presently and through the period we are talking 
about, 1960. On the fighter squadrons particularly, those are not 
just replacements. There is an actual reduction overall in the 
fighter-bomber type of unit you talked about, and elimination of the 
strategic fighters. 

As far as the ratio of 2 tankers to 3 bombers, that is required be- 
cause we must be prepared to operate from our home bases. We 
cannot depend upon getting a period of warning which would let us 
deploy prior to actually having to get the first wave off. 

The ideal, of course, would be one tanker with one bomber, able to 
fly at the same speed, same altitude, able to take off from their liome 
base together. When at the maximum possible distance from their 
home base refueling would occur ; the bombers would not be slowed up, 
they would not have to descend. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not going to negate the desire and requirement 
for a tanker that will fly at the same altitude and same speed. I 
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watched the KC-97’s and have seen a demonstration of the KC-135, 
The advantage is quite obvious. 

General Cary. I was talking about the numbers, sir. On a pure 
requirement type of estimate it would clearly be best to have 1 tanker 
for 1 bomber. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not sold me on the 2 for 3 yet. 

General Cary. The two could go out together, tanker could land and 
bomber go on its way. 

However, the reduction has been brought in because we are not able 
to keep all our bombers on the quick alert status. 

Mr. Scrivner. You never will be. Outside of war you never will 
be able to. 

General Cary. No, sir. Not all will be able to get off. Therefore, 
as a matter of judgment, the ratio of 2 to 3 has been established and 
our operations planned accordingly. 

Mr. Scrivner. That assumes we do not have anything on any over- 
seas bases at all. 

General Cary. Of course, we know what we have. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you foresee that time when you are not going to 
have any B-47’s or 52’s on any overseas bases ? iE 

General Cary. No, sir, but even now in normal peace time we have 
only a limited number of wings of B-47’s overseas. If we should get 
strategic warning so that we can, pee to the first mission actuall 
cle — to the forward bases, then of course our problem is stock 
reduced. 

General CattaHan. Mr. Scrivner, all of these bases that are cur- 
rently in the program are, of course, planned for utilization in the 
course of the strategic bombing operation. That is, those bases which 
are able to handle the strategic bombers are to be used. 

As to your question on the capacity of the tankers, the KC-135, 
the jet tanker, off-loads — pounds of fuel, miles out roughly. 
The KC-97 off-loads pounds of fuel, miles out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Cary. The requirement for numbers of tankers does not 
depend basically upon their capacity but upon the numbers of bombers 
that need to be refueled because it still takes one tanker to refuel one 
bomber regardless of capacity. 

Mr. Scrivner. At a time. 

General Cary. Yes, sir, at a time. Specific figures on this reduc- 
tion, a hasty calculation indicates that as of the end of this fiscal year 
the Air Force—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us shorten this. Somebody surely can break 
down a table of the capacity of your B-47, B-52, and that is original 
takeoff, how much it would consume in the—did you say 
miles? 

General CatinaHan. You mean in the radius of action that the tanker 
would go out? 

Mr. Scrivner. About miles. You would know how much 
vou had to replace to put it back up to capacity again. Certainly some- 
body can divide that into and maybe we will get somewhere. 

















Mr. Manon. Give us astatement for the committee. 
Mr. Scrtvner. That is what I am talking about. 
General CaLLanAn. We will furnish that for the committee, sir. 
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(The requested information is classified and has been furnished for 
the use of the committee. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. There are some other questions which I will cover 
when we get into the Air Force panel so that, in view of the fact some 
of the other members will not have an opportunity to raise questions 
then, I will pass the witness at the present time. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


AIR-TO-SURFACE MISSILES 


In regard to the statement yesterday about air-to-surface missiles, 
off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ADJUSTMENT OF MOBILIZATION RESERVE MATERIAL 


Mr. Forp. Am I correct in assuming that this budget, as submitted, 
does give you the necessary forces in being to do what is your assigned 
mission ¢ 

General CatLtanan. Mr. Ford, is your question directed to the 
mobilization reserve materiel as such ? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. As I understand it here from reading 
and rereading the statement, you are concentrating on your forces in 
being from the materiel point of view. You have readjusted your 
mobilization reserves so that in the critical period, if you are not 
successful in the initial phases, you will still have adequate materiel 
for the longer pull. 

General Catuauan. Mr. Ford, within the limits of procurability 
and reasonable procurement of the materiel we do have the support 
required for the Air Force to take care of us through the critical 
initial period of any future war. 

As I mentioned yesterday, there are a few specific exceptions where 
we do not have complete coverage of certain items, but as an overall 
statement that I would make, we are providing the support that is 
required behind our active and reserve units which are to be used 
during the critical initial period of any war. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if an all-out war should come tomorrow, 
you have the necessary materiel to handle your assigned missions, 

aring in mind war plans, and so forth ? 

General CaLLaHAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. How long is this so-called critical period? As I under- 
stand it the statement was made yesterday it would be so many days. 

General CaLLaHan. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That your mobilization reserve program is aimed at get- 
ting started and taking up the slack in that period. 


INDUSTRIAL READINESS POLICY 


General Cattanan. There was an additional point that was made 
cegmenn | which had to do with our industrial readiness policy, and 
our capability under that policy to accelerate production in the event 
we should have any en of warning before D-day or in the event 
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that we became involved in a local or peripheral type war where we 
would continue to have our own industrial plant available. It was felt 
that we were on a solid base in this planned utilization of our resources 
in that we would have the support that we needed during the critical 
initial period of a general war and that we had provisions under our 
industrial readiness policy to meet the demands of a local or peripheral 
type war. 

Mr. Foro. Your mobilization reserve problem is somewhat different 
from that of the Army’s. The Army does have the need to build u 
certain stocks as their change in weapons is not as rapid as the Air 
Force. But I gather from this statement that your policy, which 
was implemented as of fiscal 1957, is the best considered judgment 
of the Air Force as to the proper way to proceed. Is that correct ? 

General CatLaHan. That is correct. It became effective with the 
budgeting for fiscal year 1957. It has been accepted by the Secretary 
of Defense for the use of the Air Force. We feel that it does repre- 
sent the best possible use of our resources toward having a combat- 
ready force in being. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller. 


DOUBLING WARRANT OFFICER PROGRAM 


Mr. Mixxer. General, we talked a little bit yesterday about the 
career incentive for personnel in the warrant officer program. As I 
recollect, from 1956 to about 1960 you are going to almost double the 
number of Air Force warrant officers. I believe you said that was 
part of the career-incentive program. Has that involved a consider- 
able alteration in the various tables of or ganization? In other words, 
where are you going to place these warrant officers? Will they be 
performing duties that are normally carried on by master ser geants 
or what is the program in that respect, and how expensive will it be? 

General CatitaHan. Mr. Miller, the use of the warrant officers is a 
result of manpower studies as to where they can properly be used. I 
would say in the largest measure the spaces are those which have 
previously been covered by commissioned officers. Consequently, 
from the expense standpoint, there should not be any increase. 

Mr. Miiter. In the main, you are going to put warrant officers in 
places now held by commissioned officers; is that the program ? 

General Cattauan. As a general proposition, that is correct, sir. 
I would feel, however, it would be better for us to get a personnel 
officer here to give you a further development or we could furnish addi- 
tional development of this subject for the record because I am not an 
expert in that field. 

Mr. Miter. I assume those details probably will be gone into 
pretty thoroughly by the Air Force panel but I am not on that panel. 
I was curious to know the overall program. 

In the main, your program would involve putting warrant officers 
in certain posts now held by junior officers? 

General CatLanHan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitxer. But it does not contemplate any pilot ratings in the 
warrant-officer category ? 

General Catnanan. No, sir; that is not part of this program as 
such, 
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Mr. Miter. Has it been studied and decided that it should not be? 
Is the Air Force still convinced that all pilots should have commis- 
sioned status ? 

General Catitanan. That is our fundamental philosophy. As you 
very well know, the aircraft that we are procuring, cme at types and 
all, are becoming more complex and more costly. So that the respon- 
sibility for piloting these aircraft is, you might say, rapidly increas- 
ing. Our aircraft today, at least the bomber types, cost several mil- 
lion dollars. The fighter types generally are in the million-dollar 
bracket. So that they do represent from a dollar standpoint a very 
substantial responsibility as well as a substantial responsibility in 
conducting the defense of our country. 

Mr. Mituier. However, on the other hand, you rather expect these 

yarrant officers, as I take it, to continue as career people. 

General CaLtLAHANn. Yes; we do, indeed. 


REGULAR OFFICER AUGMENTATION 


Mr. Miter. That is the basis for the change, whereas the over- 
whelming number at present of our officer personnel are in the tem- 
porary category, as I understand it, only about 17 percent of them 
being in the Regular Establishment. 

General CALLAHAN. That is true as of the present time, Mr. Miller, 
although under the Regular Officer Augmentation Act of 1956 we now 
have legal authorization and we have a program to increase the num- 
ber of Regular officers in our establishment. 

Mr. Mitxer. It is a very modest program and apparently the goal 
is only 40 percent and that will not be reached for many years. 

General CatLaHan. The program is to increase in the course of 
the first 2 years to about 36 percent. The program that you have 
reference to is an onward development which would take us to 40 
percent by July 1, 1963. This would roughly double our current 
authorization for Regular officers. It would take us to 55,540 officers 
by that date. 

Mr. Mrixer. It occurs to me it is still a rather weak position, in 
view of the fact that we have no prospect in the foreseeable future of 
having a radically reduced officer strength, that we are going to be 
so long a time in getting up to even 40 percent. Do you not think it 
is a weakness in our overall personnel setup ? 

General CatitaHAn. No, sir; I do not. I feel it is a very sound 
program. The reason I feel that way is that our estimates at the 
present time are that we would have in the order of 50,000 to 60,000 
applicants for some 24,600 appointments, which would be accom- 
plished within the next year. 

This means to me that we will have a good screening operation 
which, with this initial cut, should insure that we will receive into 
the Regular Establishment officers who are of high quality and that 
we will not be in the position of automatically giving a regular com- 
mission to anyone who is serving. This, I believe, is a sound approach 
to the problem. 

Unquestionably, as the picture develops as to the number of ap- 
plicants that we have in the future, and as to the solidity of our 
overall program in the future—that is, that our total officer strength 
will be maintained at roughly the present levels—there will then be 
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an adequate opportunity for review and further recommendations for 
changes in this augmentation plan. 

The authorization, itself, permits going to an overall total of 69,425, 

Mr. Miter. I fully agree you should be able to secure a very high 
quality, if it is to be so highly selective, but on the other hand, is it not 
possible you are losing a great deal of good material from year to year 
among your young trained flyers and we are told it costs over $100,000 
to train a jet pilot? Are not many of those young men right now 
confronted with the problem of whether they should make the Air 
Force their life’s work or whether they should drop out when their 
obligations are completed? Many of them, because of the uncer- 
tainty as to whether they would ever make the Regular Establish- 
ment may be lost before you have a chance to fully evaluate them. 

General CaruaHan. Mr. Miller, I am sure that our plans for 
augmentation will be such that we will get all of the best of the 
younger officers who have a desire to stay in the Regular Establish- 
ment because it is clear to us that it is important that we bring the 
best of these younger officers on into the Regular Establishment; so 
I am sure there will be ample opportunity to take care of the group 
about which you are concerned. 


RATIO OF REGULAR TO RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Mituer. In your personal judgment what would you think— 
not as of now but for the indefinite future—would be the ideal 
proportion of hard-core Regular personnel in your officers’ corps as 
compared with the more or less transient and temporary active-duty 
type that make up the majority as of now? 

General Catnanan. In my personal judgment, a 50-percent factor 
which is provided for as an ultimate figure with the 69,425 authorized. 
That is a sound Regular officer strength against an overall total of 
about 140,000. 

sat) Miuier. When do you anticipate you will reach that goal, if 
ever 

General CatuAHANn. I cannot give you a figure beyond the current 
anticipated level of 55,540 by 1 July 1963. I am sure that this pro- 
gram will be reviewed many times in the course of the next 2 or 
3 years; and if there is a sound basis for altering that target, or for 
pushing the intake numbers either up or down, that such recommenda- 
tions will be made. 


PERSONNEL FOR AIR NATIONAL GUARD AND AIR RESERVE 


Mr. Mutter. As a corollary to that general situation, what do you 
anticipate your requirements over the years will be for Air National 
Guard and Air Reserve pees In your opinion, do we have about the 
ne that we will need, or is there a plan to build up in that 

eld? 

General Catuanan. There is a planned increase in the Reserve 
forces for our officers. These figures were given yesterday in the 
course of my presentation. 

I would anticipate that there would be a continued growth in the 
officer strength of the Reserve Forces for the next 3 or 4 years in any 
event. 
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As you will appreciate, the proposed strength and the capability 
of the Reserve forces is under continuing review. We have had a 
recent activity devoted to a review of the functions for the Reserve 
forces which was conducted under the chairmanship of Lt. Gen. C. B. 
Stone, who commands our Continental Air Command, and who has the 
prime responsibility for carrying out our Reserve force activities. 

There are also reviews underway now, and undoubtedly they will 
continue, as to the requirements for Reserve forces in light of the 
equipping that they will have and the capability that their personnel 
will have to perform wartime functions and to conduct effective train- 
ing and to have units in a state of readiness or available for immediate 
mobilization during peacetime in the event we are confronted with 
an emergency. 

Consequently it is difficult for anyone at a given time to say that 
any certain level would be that which should be attained and held 
throughout a prolonged period into the future. 

Mr. Mituer. But as of your projection at the present time, for 
instance, say up to 1963, how much more of a civilian component set- 
up do you expect to have or would you plan to have in 1963 than you 
have right now? I only want a rough figure. I am interested in the 
trend not exact figures. 

General CanLaAHAN. I could not give you a figure that would go on 
out into the sixties, Mr. Miller, but I would say roughly you could 
anticipate an increase of 25 or 30 percent in the course of the next 
3 or 4 years in the Reserve officer establishment. 


AIR GUARD FOR CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Mituer. As I understand it, these units which you plan to have 
in both the air guard and the Reserve will be primarily tied in with 
continental defense. Is that right? Do you have any Reserve units 
planned for SAC? 

General CattaHan. Not as such, Mr. Miller. Our Air National 
Guard units are for the most part fighter interceptor wings and are 
directly related to the defense of our country in the air defense role. 

The Air Force Reserve flying units are principally troop carrier and 
fighter-bomber types. They would be available to assist in carrying 
out the air defense mission in an initial stage and to assist in carrying 
out the tactical air operations in particular. 

Mr. Miizier. When you have a B-52 or a B47, or other highly 
trained bomber pilot who goes into inactive status, is there any place 
for him in the Reserves ? 

General CaLLaHan. Yes,sir. He could very well go into troop car- 
rier units in the Air Force Reserve, because his training in bombard- 
ment type aircraft would be useful in a transport type of aircraft—a 
— carrier. Many of these pilots will also qualify as jet fighter 

ilots. 
, Mr. Mruirr. How are you making out as of now with these people 
that are going out of the service in drawing them into Reserve or Kir 
Guard units? Are you getting a flow sufficient to fill your needs at the 
present time ? 

General CatuaHANn. We feel we are making very fine progress with 
the Reserve program. We have growth in both the Air National 
Guard and the Air Force Reserve. 
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The Air National Guard units are pretty well along toward being u 
to strength. The Air Force Reserve units are not up to the same leve 
of manning, but we are making good and very gratifying progress 
with both of these elements. 


AIR RESERVE MISSILE WINGS 


Mr. Mrixrer. What about your missile wings when they come into 
being? Will you have any of them in the Reserve or in the guard ? 

General CatianHan. I would anticipate that we will have Reserve 
forces activities in connection with the missile wings. However, at 
the present time they are just beginning to come into the active estab- 
lishment. 

We will be studying, and we are studying, the possibilities for em- 
ploying Reserve forces in missile units. It does appear that there will 

.a very good use for Reserve forces in missile units. However, you 
might say that we are in a preliminary stage now where we are man- 
ning with our active Air Force in order to develop the missile units, 
their capabilities and combat effectiveness. 

Mr. Murr. To what extent is it necessary to have trained pilots 
among your officer personnel in the missile units? 

General CALLAHAN. In the ultimate there may not be a require- 
ment. However, at this stage and in light of the concept that the 
missile units are in effect a development from the manned aircraft, 
it would seem very proper and very desirable that we have some rated 
personnel associated with this activity and its planned employment. 

Mr. Mirier. You think that would certainly be true for such things 
as the Snark, Navaho, and so on, but what about a ballistic missile 
outfit? Is there any need for having trained pilots in that? 

General Catnanan. On the face of it it would not appear that that 
was essential. However, the knowledge and _skill associated with the 
employment of strategic weapon systems would certainly be required 
in such units. Today, and for the foreseeable future, that knowledge 
and skill is held primarily by rated personnel. 


DISPERSAL OF OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Mixer. This perhaps should be off the record, but there was 
and there has been some concern for several years now particularly 
about our airbases in the NATO area as well as most of our overseas 
bases about the need of dispersing fields or satellite fields or other 
facilities to spread them out, to avoid the concentrations which appar- 
ently were inevitable at the start and provide more dispersion. 

How is that program’! making out? Are we getting dispersal in 
these overseas bases ? 

General Catranan. Mr. Miller, we have a program for dispersal 
overseas. It isnot moving as rapidly as we would like but it is moving 
forward. Some of the increase in the total number of operational 
bases that are included in the base figures which I showed yesterday 
on my program data chart included an element of growth in these 
overseas bases for that specific purpose. 

Mr. Miturr. It is rather urgently important, is it not? 

General CaLLaHAn. It is indeed very important because of the 
vulnerability of our bases in some overseas areas where they can be 
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hit with little or no warning at all. That makes it important that we 
do disperse. 

Yesterday you also were told of our efforts in the direction of the 
zero launch development which would provide for F—100’s, for in- 
stance, to be launched from, in effect, a truck bed. This development 

rovides for dispersal of our fighters overseas. 

Mr. Mitxer. You still have to have a place to bring them back. As 
you pointed out, the constantly rising expense and cost of planes makes 
it imperative, does it not, that we hav e at least more dispersion than we 
have at the present time ? 

General CaLLanan. That is true. 

Mr. Mitrer. Did I gather that the program is lagging somewhat 
over what was originally planned ? 

General CALLAHAN. You could gather that the program is not mov- 
ing as rapidly as our Overseas commanders and as the Chief of Staff 
would like it to move from an operational standpoint. 

Mr. Mitter. How are we getting along with the new bases in Spain? 
Are they coming along on sc schedule? 

General CanLaHan. We expect to have 4 main bases operational 
during fiscal year 1958, I say 4 main ones; there are actually 3 opera- 
tional bases scheduled to be completed during fiscal year 1958 and 1 
support base during fiscal year 1959. 


ICELAND SITUATION 


Mr. Mititer. What about our situation in Iceland now? Has that 
settled down ? 

General CaLLanan,. Yes, sir. Our situation in Iceland does appear 
to have settled down. 


AIR-TO-AIR MISSILES FOR CANADA 


Mr. Mitrrr. There was an article in the press in the last day or so 
which perhaps is no more accurate than many of the things we read, 
but the effect of it was that the Canadian Air Force was building up a 
force of some very fine modern fighters, interceptors, or however they 
are classified, but that their usefulness would be largely nullified by 
the fact the Canadians are not supplied with modern air-to-air missiles 
oratomic missiles. Isthat article actually correct? It stated we have 
control of these weapons and have not made them available to Canada. 

General Catnanan. I will ask General Cary to take that question, 
Mr. Miller. 

General Cary. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Mitre. That is all I have, gentlemen. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. T think General Cary and General Callahan 
have given us very comprehensive statements and I do not have many 
questions at this time. I would like to ask two or three questions, 
however. 

MOBILITY OF THE TACTICAL AIR FORCE 


General Cary, on page 23 of your statement you state in substance 
that if war should occur the Tactical Air Forces in this country can be 
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placed overseas for immediate operations if strategic warning on 
the order of a specific number of days is provided. 

Just what does that mean? How many days would it take to get 
the Tactical Forces into action ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


INCREASE IN MAJOR INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. Looking at chart 6 attached to your statement 
which gives us the present thinking of the Air Force through fiscal 
year, fiscal 1960, I note that the number of major installations is esti- 
mated to increase very substantially from the fiscal year 1957 to 
fiscal 1960. 

I was under the impression from testimony at the time Secretary 
Quarles was here that the installation work had been pretty much 
completed, at least as far as funding is concerned. Was I mistaken, 
or what is the explanation of this substantial increase ? 

General CaLtLanHan. Well, sir, the picture that Secretary Quarles 
was presenting had to do with the number of air bases that we would 
require primarily here in the United States. He did mention that 
as we brought the missiles in there might be some requirement for 
missile sites. I would need to add to that because there is represented 
in these numbers to which you have made reference the tanker bases 
which we are programing, the dispersal bases overseas which I have 
previously discussed with Mr. Miller, and there are the Spanish bases, 
for instance, which come in during fiscal year 1958 and 1959. They 
represent bases which cause this number to go up. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. All are the bases to which you have referred 
for fiscal 1960 in fact substantially funded or are they not? 

General Cattanan. The bases in the United States, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, are substantially funded other than those which are required 
for the handling of the newer equipment. The bases overseas will 
have additional funding required. 

I am sure that Secretary Quarles will want 

Mr. WiccieswortH. This seem to show new installations. I under- 
stand of course that some of the present installations will have to be 
modernized or enlarged, but I understood that so far as numbers were 
concerned we were pretty well set. 

What I am trying to find out it this: Does this mean that you con- 
template a substantial increase in new installations which have not 
yet been funded ? 

General CaLtLaHANn. There are two other categories that I have not 
yet presented to you, Mr. Wigglesworth, which are included in this 
growth. One of them is the reserve installations which are programed, 
and all of the funding is not taken care of at this time. They are in 
the United States. They are not part of the active establishment but 
they are carried in these figures because these bases are assigned to 
the Continental Air Command. 

The second category consists of bases in the program which have 
not previously been counted as they are in a category of being used 
only in wartime. They represent bases, in some instances civil bases 
which come in for planned wartime use overseas. In the bulk, they are 
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overseas bases which will be made available and are programed to be 
used by the United States Air Force during wartime. 

Mr. WiccteswortnH. Are you in fact telling this committee that 
between now and 1960 the Air Force expects to request a substantial 
number of brand new installations which have not as yet been funded ? 

General CattaHan. No, sir, nothing like that number will be re- 
quested by the Air Force through this period. The majority of these 
pases have been authorized and many of them are partially funded. 

However, I am representing to the committee that there are some 
additional installations, such as tanker bases, and missile sites which 
additionally will be coming into the picture and which will require 
funding. Pisvinmantally I am also saying, Mr. Wigglesworth, that 
this committee should anticipate a level of military construction for 
the next 2 or 3 years that is comparable to that which is requested this 

ear. 
: This is my own judgment and it is in recognition of the fact that our 
military construction ine as a general proposition has lagged 
behind the rest of the Air Force program. 


ATRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. WiceLteswortH. One other comment. Mr. Scrivner calls my 
attention to the figures at the bottom of the same chart with respect 
to active aircraft inventory. You give for 1957 a total of 21,671. 
The budget headlights show a total of 25,044. 

You give, for operating plans, a figure different from that in the 
budget highlights. Your nonoperating figure also differs from the 
budget highlights figure. 

There are similar discrepancies with regard to the 1958 figures. 

I think we had a third set of figures when Secretary Quarles was 
here. 

I believe the explanation is in part at least due to the fact. that the 
different sets of figures are not presented on a comparable basis, but 
it is confusing to me, at least, and I think to the committee and any- 
one else who may read this record to find different figures given ap- 
parently for the same picture in different parts of the record. 

I think it would be highly desirable if the figures presented could 
be standardized in some way so that we shall not be confronted with 
the apparent differences to which I have referred. 

General CattanHan. Mr. Wigglesworth, we agree that it must be 
confusing to have these different figures presented to you, and we 

ret it. 

e have prepared for the committee some charts which present the 
aircraft inventory, including the aircraft of the Air Force Reserve 
Forces, that is the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard, 
which do show that these numbers are compatible. The difficulty is 
strictly in the different groupings that have been used. 

This documentation includes the definitions that were used in pre- 
paring these various groupings and it includes a definition of the air- 
craft which were left out of Admiral Radford’s figures when he ap- 
peared before the committee. I firmly believe that you will be able 
to get the clarification which you so rightly should have of these three 
sets of numbers that have been furnished to you in the course of these 
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'. WiceLeswortu. Is there any reason, if the committee so de. 
sires, ae this should not go in the record ? 

General Catnanan, Y es, sir; there is for the reason that some of 
these numbers project beyond the fiscal year 1958. To the extent that 
the numbers can be put into the record, and some of them can, I am 
sure that can be arranged. 

Mr. WicGiEswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews? 


REDUCTION OF AIR RESCUE SQUADRONS 


Mr. ANDREWS. General, I notice you have a sizable reduction in the 
number of air rescue squadrons pl: anned for 1958 compared to fiscal 
1956. What is the reason for that reduction? I refer to chart 7. 

General CALLAHAN. The reduction in the air rescue squadrons comes 
as the result of a very complete and thorough review which has been 
made of the air rescue problem, and a real effort has been made to 
economize wherever we could in the sense of recognizing capabilities 
wherever they might be within our structure to meet these air rescue 
needs. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you think this number of wings proposed for 
1958 will be a sufficient number to meet the requirements of this type 
of service? 

General Catuanan. I do, indeed, Mr. Andrews. These are given 
in squadrons and as a matter of unit designation, and there is a 
certain amount of reorganization which also is involved, so that the 
number of squadrons does not give you a clear picture of the size of 
the effort. 

This entire review has kept constantly in mind the need for main- 
taining an adequate Air Rescue Service for the Air Force and on the 
overseas routes where we are currently providing this kind of support, 
and it is our judgment that the program which we are representing 
here will provide adequate air rescue support in the years ahead. 

Mr. Anprews. I visited with other members of this committee the 
headquarters for this activity last fall. We were very much impressed 
with the type of work you did there. 

We also visited the school you operated where you try to immunize 
our men against brainwashing. Are you familiar with that school! 

General Catianan. I know of it. I have not been to the school, 
however, Mr. Andrews, so I am not intimately familiar with the entire 
course. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood? 


JAMMING AS TO SAGE 


Mr. Fioop. For some years I sat on the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee for the Department of State when we were setting up the Voice 
of America. We became quite conversant with the Russian technique 
on jamming, and we had quite an indoctrination on it, how they were 
using aircraft and other equipment to jam the broadcasts. They got 
up to 90 percent effectiveness for quite a long time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Fioop. That is part of the SAGE intelligence system. The 
SAGE system is not one thing but a combination of things. 

What brought that to my attention was a statement in either Gen- 
eral Callahan’s report or yours. 

On page 41 of your statement, General Cary, I find this language: 

The United States Air Force is responsible for the efficient operation of the 
air defense system for the United States. 

Of course that is true, is it not? 

General Cary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And part of the Air Defense system for the United 
States is this SAGE system, because on page 31 of your statement I 
also find this language: 

It is essential that the United States develop and maintain a defensive sys- 
tem which can cope with this threat, provide warning so that military and civil- 
defense measures can be implemented and provide a reasonable degree of pro- 
tection. 

Then in General Callahan’s statement I find this reference to the 
SAGE system, in which he spells out what SAGE means. 

Will you tell me just what do the separate letters SAGE mean? 

General Cary. Semiautomatic ground environment. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not one piece of hardware but it is a highly com- 
plicated composition of digital counters, information collectors, in- 
formation projectors, communications systems and so on, is it not? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Cary. (No response.) 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, this witness is being deliberately evasive. 

Mr. Manon. Let us have him talk a while and see what he has to 
say. 
Mr. Fioop. I don’t want him to talk but I want him to answer the 
question. Then he can talk all day. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, the question here 

Mr. Fioov. Just a minute. I don’t need any help from anyone about 
what the question is. The question I repeated five times. You all 
know what it is. 

This witness does not need any help. He doesn’t want to answer 
“yes.” 

Why don’t you want to answer “yes”? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. I will read a statement from the February 25 Newsweek. 
I was reading this in the restaurant and nearly fell off the chair when 
somebody handed it to me. 

This was in the Periscope section of the paper. 





CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Complete installation of the SAGE electronic-brain system 
for the United States air defenses has been held up. Jamming could confound 
SAGE and cause a “nervous breakdown.” 


That is about what you and I have said; is it not so? 

General Cary. At the present moment—— 

Mr. Froop. I don’t know who the authority is, but is that not 
about so ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. You are aware of these statements made by these two 
men at Massachusetts Institute of Technology that the SAGE system 


—_ 
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can be tied into both civil and military? I am concerned about two 
things here. I will pursue this line of examination further. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Flood, you had the witness before lunch. 


AIR CONTROL PROBLEM AS TO MILITARY AND CIVIL 


Mr. Fioop. Generally, General, we were speaking about my ex- 
periences on Commerce with this Raytheon system and the amount 
of that appropriation and I think I suggested that I am going to 
pursue this same line of examination with the Commerce Subcom- 
mittee on the Raytheon with CAA who are in for about $350 million 
this year for their setup. 

I think I asked you, but I did not get an answer—you did not have 
an opportunity to answer because of the time—that the MIT people— 
and I tried to see if I could get their names during the lunch heal, 
I have a clipping I got from the Congressional Record which gives 
their names as Herbert Sherman and David Israel of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. That is the long-haired group doing this 
job on the Lincoln Institute. These two men claim that the SAGE 
and Raytheon purposes or this whole job for civil and military peo- 
ple could be done by the one, could and should preferably be done 

y the one operation. Is that practicable? Is that physieally 
possible ? 

General Cary. I do not understand what you mean by the civilian 
job. 

Mr. Fioop. Civil Air. I want to direct your attention to this. I 
have two problems. You are one, the military. The other is civil. 
When I am over there with Commerce subcommittee and I am CAA, 
but it is air. With all these aircraft falling down 

Mr. Gartock. I believe you will find when the Commerce Depart- 
ment comes before you this year they will be coming in with a request 
for a compatible system with our TACAN, 

Mr. Fioop. I suspect that. I am glad you say it is a fact. 

Mr. Gartock. The equipment is identical. 

Mr. Fioop. Compatible to the extent it is the same equipment? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. 

Mr. Ftoop. I still have this problem of spending money for two 
operations. 

Mr. Gartock. Your question is whether we need that plus SAGE! 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. You understand it. In other words, I 
must spend $300 million for CAA even though they do come in with 
the same hardware as TACAN, they are going to ask for it. 

Mr. Gartock. I think you are overpricing it. 

Mr. Froop. Three hundred is what they told me. I am not over- 
pricing it. I would be delighted to underprice it. I have been ad- 
vised, let me say, that CAA will ask for $300 million for the Raytheon 
operation; which, by the way, as you know, is radio-radar. 

General Cary. I did not know that. 

Mr. Foon. They are not going to be bothering about the telephone 
lines all over the ground you fellows have with SAGE. To you think 
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it is practicable to operate the civil air control problem—and the prob- 
Jem is air crashes, reports that every day there are in civil air four near 
misses all over the United States; we have in mind two or three imme- 
diate civil air disasters by crashes, and so on. Now something must 
be done about that kind of thing to reduce the hazards of civil air 
transport; something must be done to provide a system which, with 
the fantastic acceleration of air travel, civil and military, jet-plus in 
the years ahead, 15 years, will give us the best system. 

Now, is it the one that you are using? Is it Raytheon? Or is it 
going to be an entirely new system which should be a combination in 
15 years or 10 years of the best features of SAGE and Raytheon? 
Should we scrap them both and build one new, good one or what? 

General Cary. I could not speak for Raytheon. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that some ig. provided for air defense purposes 
can be used for air-traffic control purposes by CAA. There are prob- 
lems involved in this, however, because CAA needs to know specifically 
the location of objects in the air which are close to an airdrome, where- 
as the Air Force and the air defense problem has to look further. 
There are technical problems to be worked out. 

There are also difficulties with regard to the location of this radar. 
Whereas the Air Force, for instance, would like to get out on the tip of 
long Island, CAA would like to have the best scan right over La- 
Guardia, Idlewild, and so on. There are considerable studies going 
on to see what can be done to combine the two functions. I have no 
question that to some extent at least they can be combined. 

Mr. Gartock. That has been handled through the Air Coordinating 
Committee on which both CAA and the Air Force have membership. 
I think you will find that, as the General says, here is SAGE out here 
for an air combat situation, the Air Force back of that has to have a 
certain number of stations for air traffic control where there is no CAA 
business office. Then the CAA stations are where there is a large 
volume of civilian. I think you will find it is all worked into a single 
compatible system without overlap. 

Mr. Fioop. I have this. This is on the insertion made by Repre- 
sentative John McCormack, of Massachusetts, in the Congressional 
Record on February 14. I am quoting now from the insertion made 
by him. He made an insertion of a newspaper article of the Boston 
Sunday Globe, of February 10, 1957, written by Ansel E. Talbert. 
The dateline is Washington. This is a quote in keeping with what 
you just said. 

Top-level discussions of the most vital importance to commercial air safety 
and development and to the air defense of North America are now taking place 
between the Air Force and the Civil Aeronautics Administration— 
on this problem generally since that is what his article deals with. 

But you spoke of different centers being set up at different places. 
You fellows have 32, at least you told us that last year, 32 centers 
of operation proposed for SAGE. The CAA people tell me that they 
propose setting up the same number of centers in the same place you 
are going toset them up. Do you know about that ? 

General Cary. No, sir. I would doubt that their centers would be 
in every case located at the same place as ours. 

Mr. Froop. If three-quarters of them, let us say we give you 25 
percent for breakage, if CAA would set up three-quarters of their 
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centers in the same spots you would set them up, I am inquiring about 
this question of fantastic duplication. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Flood, as you are, I am only repeating what the 
Air Coordinating Committee people have told me. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. 

Mr. Gartockx. You look at the SAGE system and you will find 
there is a screen across the north which takes up a substantial number, 
That is not the traffic pattern for CAA. CAA’s criteria as to where 
they put theirs and where we have to provide them for our air bases 
depends on the amount of civil air traffic. Believe me they are not 
duplicating anything we have in. There was considerable discussion 
determining just what the criteria should be, trying to keep it as low 
as possible. There is no question of what is needed. For example, 
at a place like Loring Air Fore e Base, I think that is a place where 
the civil air traffic probably is not sufficient to justify this kind of a 
setup. It would not require it. Air Force air traffic in there requires 
that kind of control. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you suggesting that routing the civil air lanes and 
civil air lines and their demands and routes would be such that it 
would be most impractical for them to set up their 32 stations where 
yours are set up just to put them there? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right, because you remember one that has 
been discussed before this committee is northern Michigan. 

Mr. Fioop, Please do not bring that up. I have - just had a big 
lunch. 

Mr. Gartock. I would not mention the name but the civil air traffic 
through there is limited. But civil air traffic through Chicago, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, that is considerable. 

Mr. Fioop. I am trying to run these things down because in 2 
months I am going to be on the other side of this thing at the Com- 
merce subcommittee hearings. 

Mr. Gartock. We hope you will be there in less than 2 months. 

Mr. Foon. If it is 2 minutes it is too bad. Until I get a clear 
story from the airline I do not know where I am on the military phase 
of these systems. 

Mr. Gartock. At the time Commerce is before you, if you want 
Air Force there to throw this map on top of it, we will do that. 

Mr. Fioop. I heard you talking to Mr. Miller, General Cary, and 
General Callahan—they must be “good men, Mr. Riley, named Cary 
and Callahan. 

Mr. Scrivner. Both from Kansas. 


CANADIAN AIR GROUND ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. Froop. I heard you talking to Mr. Miller about the Canadians 
and some of their fighters. I have been advised that the Canadians 
have bought the same kind of a system—not exactly the same kind, but 
a system “that will do the same thing SAGE is supposed to do—for 
$10 million, using strictly a radar- radio operation instead of this 
telephone line spaghetti you are fixed up with. 

General Cary. The Canadians are experimenting, or at least have 
under study a system which they call CAGE; I assume Canadian 
uir ground environment. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. 
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General Cary. It is similar to a development we have underway 
ealled BADGE, which you will get a presentation on through 
R. and D. 

Mr. Fxioop. Air R. and D.? 

General Cary. Yes, sir. I am only superficially familiar with 
CAGE. 

Mr. Foon. I said the Canadian operation would be radar-radio. 
I think it is strictly a radar-radio operation but it is a traffic control 
radar-radio operation that is supposed to cost them $10 million and 
do as good a job as you are going to do with boxcar numbers. Why is 
that? Do you know; have you heard? 

General Cary. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Fioop. Do not let me put words in your mouth. I am trying 
to find out what you know. 

General Cary. The CAGE system, like our BADGE system, both 
are called in military jargon unsophisticated systems. They are de- 
signed for areas where there are not available communications, where 
the numbers of radar inputs are relatively small, where the number 
of weapons, whether airplanes or missiles, which would need to be 
controlled are relatively small. 

Mr. Fxioop. Will you insert at this point in the record or at any 
point'in the record on any of my questions on this subject any supple- 
mental information you think the question demands? How about 
that? 

General Cary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not want you to answer this kind of “hot stuff” off 
the cuff. Go as far as you can and reserve the right to develop it in 
the record if you people think it necessary. I think it is and I hope 
youdo. It is too technical to do off the cuff here. 


SAGE TO USE RADAR INSTEAD OF GROUND LINES 


Maybe you can tell me this. Why does the SAGE system use radar 
or why does it not use radar instead of this ground connection system ? 
What I am trying to find out is this. We started last year, it was too 
late in the hearings and we dropped it, this is the time, I guess, to go 
into it this year. My information was, and we got this statement last 
year, that these same MIT people from the Lincoln Institute, it was 
an article somebody had, one of your people had it and read part of it, 
they indicated or let me say it is my understanding that the techni- 
cians from the Lincoln Institute at MIT believe that the SAGE sys- 
could have and should have utilized radar instead of these ground 

ines. 

What I am trying to find out is this: Why in the world is our SAGE 
system, which is not yet operational [discussion off the record] why 
do you insist upon putting all of these miles of spaghetti, laid ground 
lines into a very important thing like this when radar is better and 
your ground lines were impractical and will be obsolescent before you 
are operational ? 

General Cary. I am only generally familiar with the argument, sir, 
and I would like, with your permission, to get the technical answer 
on that and submit it. 
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(Information referred to follows :) 


Prior to discussing SAGE communications, a brief definition of the SAGR 
project is in order. SAGE is a project designed to improve air defense by 
introducing semiautomatic data processing and weapons control. Major ele. 
ments include buildings as well as large digital computers and electronic equip- 
ments at direction centers and combat centers; special equipment at existing and 
planned radar sites; and communications circuits to net the system together, 
The communications circuits provide the means for transmitting, distributing, 
and conveying information in plain or digital form. 

MIT’s Lincoln Laboratory advised that they were not aware of a document 
which states the SAGE system could have and should have utilized radar instead 
of normal communications mediums. Therefore, it is assumed that the reference 
to radar as a medium of communications was meant to be radio or microwave. 

The types of facilities being provided by the communications common carriers 
for SAGE consist of underground and overhead cables, coaxial cables, and 
multichannel microwave systems, all engineered to operate on a systems basis. 
These facilities technically satisfy SAGE point-to-point requirements now and 
for the foreseeable future. In this connection, it is not considered economical 
for the Government to construct these facilities, in that the flexibility and diversi- 
fication obtainable through the commercial resources could be duplicated by the 
military only at exorbitant cost in money and manpower. 

The Air Force believes that reliance on commercial communications facilities, 
where practicable, to support the era of automation will hold Government capital 
investment to a minimum. The nationwide communications common carriers 
have played an important part in the economic development of the country, as 
well as contributing greatly to the defense effort. Current trends indicate that 
common carriers will apply new communications techniques to their systems as 
they are developed. 

Lastly, Congress has authorized the Air Force to utilize commercial facilities, 
Public Law 968, 84th Congress, 2d session, is quoted in part: 

“The Secretary of the Air Force is authorized to procure communications 
services required for the semiautomatic ground environment system. * * * 

“* * * Tn procuring such services, the Secretary of the Air Force shail utilize 
to the fullest extent practicable the facilities and capabilities of communications 
common carriers, including rural telephone cooperatives, in their respective 
service areas. * * *” 


General Cary.. In general, however, it has to do with the quantity 


of data which can be transmitted, the security of the system, and the 
cost factors. 


SAGE UNDER CONTRACT WITH WESTERN ELECTRIC CO, 


Mr. Frioop. Because last year when we talked, some of this came 
up with the Army Signal boys, and I wanted to know what the Army 
Signal people and the Army engineers, that was in the Army panel 
discussion, I wanted to know why the Army Signal Corps and why 
the Army engineers and why the Navy Signal people were not in on 
this deal, which was the best. They were telling us how great radar 
was, how far they were going. Then the Navy carrier people were 
telling us what a wonderful job they were doing on radar under 
water, the great advances they were making in antisubmarine sonic 
operations, all in this field of communications. I asked the Army and 
Navy people: “If you are so good, why in the world are you not in 
on this SAGE deal until we find out which is best?” 'They said 
that they were not in on it; they were out. I said, “What do you 
mean by out?” Then I discovered this is a contract between the Air 
Force and the Western Electric Co., a closed shop, that you negotiated 
some kind of a contract several years ago, whenever this was done, 
with the Western Electric, a subsidiary of A. T. & T., and nobody else 
can have anything to do with it because it is a negotiated closed deal, 
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and the uniformed brains are not in on this. What kind of nonsense 
is that if it is true? 

General Cary. I do not believe that is quite correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope not. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 


The SAGE system will provide for the means of tying together the active 
elements of the continental air defense system to enable the centralized control 
of air-defense operations. Through semiautomatic techniques, SAGE will: Re- 
ceive data from long-range radar stations, gap-filler radar stations, Texas towers, 
Navy picket vessels, airborne early-warning aircraft, and from Ground Observer 
Corps posts. It will evaluate, correlate, and display this data as an air situation 
and then compute assignment and guidance instructions for air-defense weapons. 

SAGE was developed by the Lincoln Laboratory for the continental air defense 
system. This laboratory is funded under a triservice contract and is responsive 
to the requirements of the three services. Although the USAF is executive agent 
for the Lincoln Laboratory contract, the Army and Navy have a voice in assign- 
ing tasks to the laboratory. 

SAGE is being implemented for the continental air defense system as a USAF 
program approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense. 
The Army and Navy, as well as the Air Force, will furnish information to and 
use information developed by SAGH. 

The implementation of SAGE is a highly technical and complex task. The 
need to proceed simultaneously with design, development, and procurement, and 
the lack of definitive information on the communications-electronics equipment 
to be installed within technical buildings to be constructed in the rigid time 
schedule for the SAGE program made it necessary for the Air Force to adopt the 
“package” contract, or single manager type of approach. The USAF, therefore, 
entered into a contract with the Western Electric Co. for the purpose of obtaining 
a manager for all technical aspects of this program. 

The Army and Navy, as well as the Air Force, receive technical and status 
reports covering SAGE. The Army and Navy participate, within DOD policy, 
in the Sage program to the limits of their requirements for the continental air 
defense system. 


General CatnaHan. Colonel Johnston is here and could comment 
on that particular thing. 

Mr. Froop. By the way, gentlemen, any of you back there that 
know anything, do not wait for the invitation. Stand up and talk 
at any time. These officers up in front do not know everything. I 
would like to have you talk. If you are expert, sound off like the 
intelligence man did. 


EXPLANATION OF SAGE 


Colonel Jounston. Mr. Flood, I think it would be, for purposes of 
clarity, appropriate to discuss just what is the air defense system 
of the United States and what SAGE is. Presently we have in place, 
as you well know, these various lines of radar sets which are of a num- 
ber of vintages, some World War II, some early World War II and 
some are the latest thing we have. These radar sets are the source 
of our mformation. They paint a tremendous volume of sky and 
get. back energy from anything moving in their area of coverages. 
This energy, then, is available at that radar station with respect to 
that radar station. That information is transmitted to the center 
which you are speaking of over these land lines you talk about, or 
by microwave transmission, either one. There the information is 
presented to the air defense sector or area commander who deter- 
mines whether this is a target, whether it is enemy or friendly, by 
vutue of correlation with flight plans and other means. 
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After he has determined it is an enemy target he has to determine 
which of the various weapons are available to dispatch to that target 
and control them during the intercept. A portion of our system 
which includes the radar, transmission of data from the r adar, the 
computer which computes commands to the weapons, the command 
network that goes to the weapons, which says this weapon takes 
on this target, | that is what we call SAGE, semiautomatic ground 
environment. 

Right now we are doing this manually. In some places we have 
a makeshift computer. When target airplanes moving at the speed 
which our own airplanes can move—— 

Mr. Fioopv. And will do. 

Colonel JoHnston. Yes; and our interceptors or guided missiles, 
for that matter, going to intercept them, the current technique of 
mentally computing commands and telling the fighter the initial 
vector is not sufficient. 

Mr. Froop. You said “guided missiles, for that matter” very casu- 
ally. Is SAGE going to give us early warning on ICBM’s from the 
enemy ? 

Colonel Jonnston. No. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by “guided missiles” 

Colonel Jounsron. Guided missiles is a generic term which includes 
such things as ICBM. 

Mr. Froop. What category of guided missile does the other fellow 
have that any part of SAGE will pick up and warn us about and 
when ¢ 

Colonel Jounnston. I was talking about the control of our defensive 
guided missiles. 

Mr. Fioop. You are talking about intercept? 

Colonel Jounston. Yes. In the event we encounter guided missiles 
like our Snark or Navaho, the SAGE system can handle the capability 
of an enemy Navaho. 
(Discussion off the record.) 





























USE OF TELEPHONE LINES FOR SAGE 


Mr. Fioop. At this point in the record have one of your technicians 
insert in the record why you want to use ground telephone communi- 
cation lines in 1957-58 and in the next 10 with such a long-haired 
system as this. Have you not gone further than that ? 

Mr. Gartock. I think the answer is “No,” but we will be glad to 
explain that because the problem we are facing here is taking an elec- 
trical impulse from this point and transmitting it to there, and a sure 
and safe way and efficient way to get it there is the wire. 

Mr. Froop. The CAA people tell me with Raytheon that they do 
not want any part of telephone wires for ground communications. 
They cannot be that wrong, can they ? 

Mr. Gartock. The CAA problem of controlling domestic airplane 
traffic is substantially different from the problem “of SAGE. 

Mr. Froop. For the purposes of communications ? 

Mr. Gartock. The volume. 

Mr. Fioop. Volume? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, volume, number of impulses and information 
that feeds into the SAGE system is substantially higher. 
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Mr. Fioop. For $137 million a year for 10 years I hope you are 


right. 
‘Mt. Gar.ock. I do, too. 
(The information referred to can be found on p. 1202.) 


STATEMENT BY MR. M’CORMACK IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Mr. Fioop. May I ask unanimous consent to insert in the record 
the statement inserted in the Congressional Record by Mr. Me- 
Cormack ¢ 

General CatLanan. It might be useful to make the comment that 
the Lincoln Laboratory up at MIT is sponsored by all three services 
rather than just the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, I know they have done contract work for years 
for everybody. 

Mr. Manon. You people have given us some of the Air Force pro- 
gram and answered some questions in connection with the plans and 
programs. Are we ready to move into the discussion of your air- 
craft procurement requirements ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions of General Cary and those 
associated with him in this hearing from anybody ¢ 

Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, if there is any comment they desire 
to make on that McCormack insertion, they should be allowed to do 
80 


Mr. Manon. We are inserting in the record at this point at the 


request of Mr. Flood a certain excerpt from the Congressional Rec- 
ord of February 14, 1957. I wish you would read this insertion and 
make any comment that would be helpful to the committee. 

General Bocart. We will do that. 

(The extension of remarks of Hon. John W. McCormack referred 
to above is as follows:) 


UniTEp STATES INTEGRATION OF AIR TRAFFIC, DEFENSE SoUGHT—EXTENSION OF 
REMARKS OF Hon. JOHN W. McCorMACK OF MASSACHUSETTS IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1957 


Mr. McCormack. Mr. Speaker, on January 24, 1956, I addressed the House 
for a few moments—Congressional Record, pages 1035—1036—on the subject of 
air collisions and of our tragic neglect in keeping the air-traffic system apace 
with technological developments in the air industry—particularly in this jet age. 
It saddens me that preventable tragedies of the past year confirm the fears and 
predictions of numerous study groups, committees, and individuals who forecast 
them. 

And today’s Wall Street Journal states that the CAA predicts that air travel 
in 1970 will be triple the 1956 passenger traffic. Says the Journal article: 

“The 42 million passengers toted by United States domestic airlines in 1956, 
the CAA said, and will increase to 66 million by 1960, 93 million by 1965, and 
118 million by 1970. Meanwhile, more Americans will fly overseas, the number 
swelling from 4 million in 1956 to 6.2 million in 1960, 8.9 million in 1965, and 
11.5 million by 1970. The agency said that the proportion of Americans traveling 
abroad by plane will continue to grow. They accounted for 66 percent of the 
total in 1955, it noted.” 

It should be added that the tripled travel by 1970 will be at jet speed, thus 
compounding air traffic hazards. 

It was my hope a year ago to call attention to the need for a much better 
air traffic system in a jet era, of the need to avoid costly duplication in construc- 
tion of two proposed systems—one civilian at a cost of $300 million or more and 
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one military at a multi-billion-dollar cost, when both by the very nature of the 
problem have so much in common. Along these lines is an excellent article 
entitled “United States Integration of Air Traffic, Defense Sought,” by Ansel § 
Talbert, which appeared in the Boston Sunday Globe of February 10, 1957, The 
article follows: 


United States Integration of Air Traffic and Defense Sought 
(By Ansel E. Talbert) 


WASHINGTON.—Top-level discussions of the most vital importance to com. 
mercial air safety and development and to the air defense of North America 
are now taking place between the Air Force and the Civil Aeronautics Admip- 
istration. 

Their object is to find out how it might be possible to integrate some—or all— 
of the functions of air defense and air traffic control, both civil and military, into 
a semiautomatic control system of the future. 

One is wanted which not only will solve today’s acute air traffic problems—with 
four midair near misses being reported somewhere in the Nation each day—but 
also will not become obsolete with the advent of expected new developments, 

The latter include, possibly at the end of another decade, supersonic passenger- 
carrying airliners capable of flying from New York City to London in about 3 
hours, and large numbers of vertical-rising and landing flying platforms. 

The Air Force right now also is installing its new semiautomatic air defense 
system—called Semi-Automatic Ground Enviornment. The basic idea of SAGE 
is to collect data from a number of long-range and short-range radar installa- 
tions and transmit it over telephone facilities to 32 semiautomatic direction 
centers covering most of continental United States. 


COMPUTERS DIGEST DATA 


There will be huge, high-speed digital computers at all of these direction cen- 
ters. These computers will digest radar data relating to enemy and friendly 
airplanes, along with reports from ground observers, weather stations and pilots’ 
flight plans to establish accurately the air situation. 

Using this air situation picture, on giant plotting boards, intercept directors of 
the Air Force will send up fighters and direct them on interception courses. But 
as presently planned, SAGE will be strictly military and will not aid commercial 
air traffic control materially. 

Meanwhole, the Civil Aeronautics Admininstration, with the aid of an ex- 
panded budget voted by Congress is rushing to complete a special 3-year program 
in which long-range radar figures as a major tool, to ease the present problem. 
Both SAGD and the newest CAA plan make basic use of radar data to track 
aircraft. 

Because of this and the fact that the 32 SAGE direction centers will geo- 
graphically coincide roughly with 26 CAA air routes traffic control centers across 
the Nation, a great many aviation experts have come to feel that eventually it 
will be uneconomic to maintain two expensive networks as separate entities. 

There certainly will be an overlap of data-gathering facilities and processing as 
time goes on. It is generally agreed that in the future era of supersonic civil 
aircraft, an air-traffic-control system will have to refresh its picture of the 
situation and do something about it on a scale of seconds rather than minutes— 
as air defense is just now beginning to do. 

The fear about jumping right now into a common system is that it is still 
what might come out as one that will adequately satisfy neither air-traffic control 
nor air-defense authorities. 

Two of the Nation’s outstanding authorities on the subject, Herber Sherman 
and David R. Israel of the Massachusetts Insitute of Technology, already have 
suggested the following three possibilities: 

1. An entirely new system, independent of SAGE by sharing some data-collec- 
tion facilities in which civil and the military authorities would use a joint radar 
system, but have separate computers and control centers. 

2. A common sysem based on SAGE augmented greatly to handled both military 
and civil loads. 

3. A mixed system using SAGE centers to execute all air surveillance and air 
tracking, but using separate facilities for traffic functions unique to either group. 
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(Comment on the remarks of the Honorable John W. McCormack 
isas follows:) 


COMMENT ON THE REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN W. McCorMACK, FEBRUARY 
14, 1957 


The three possibilities suggested by Messrs. Sherman and Israel of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology are all feasible. The information available 
on the operation of the SAGE system can be used in the control of civil air 
traffic. The traffic handling capability of the SAGD system, however, in con- 
sideration of its military function, cannot be made available for civilian traffic 
control. The information as to location, height, speed, direction, and identity 
of the airspace covered by the SAGE system with its radars can be furnished in 
suitable form to the civil traffic control system. A digital computer requires 
that inputs and outputs be furnished in bits of information in digital form; i. e., 
yes, no. It is on this basis that a digital computer can perform thousands of 
computations. Specially designed equipments will convert raw radar informa- 
tion into coded form for transmission over high grade telephone circuits. At the 
direction centers, radar information will be fed into the computer in digital data 
form. Also, coded data will be converted back to normal radar form for display 
purposes and visual interpretation. Through these technical advances in data 
transmission techniques we have been able to keep communications circuit costs 
toa minimum, and apply computers to air defense operations on a centralized 
basis. Had the barrier not been broken, we would have required a great multi- 
tude of television quality circuits. This would have made SAGE costs prohibi- 
tive. It is possible that the SAGE technique of converting radar information 
into coded form may be acceptable for remoting radar information into 
CAA centers. This is currently under evaluation by the CAA, in cooperation 
with Air Force agencies. In this fashion, a redundancy of radars can be avoided. 
The air defense system radars, however, will not completely satisfy the require- 
ments for civil air traffic control since they are deployed for defensive reasons 
in the most part about the periphery of the United States with suitable seaward 
extensions. 

There are several joint agencies in existence which have been functioning 
for some time with the objective of arriving at the most nearly optimum 
traffic control and navigation system for the projected requirements of air 
traffic, both miiktary and civil, within the continental United States. These 
agencies are all aware of the suggestions postulated by the above-named 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology personnel and their plans include the 
elements of these possibilities. It is important to recognize the difference 
between navigation facilities and those required for traffic control. They are 
interrelated, however. En route traffic control and the density of air traffic 
which can be accommodated are functions of the inherent accuracy of the 
navigation system employed. Terminal traffic control is an entirely different 
function. Its object is to control aircraft during their descent and landing at 
designated airports regardless of the conditions of weather. The effectiveness 
of this too depends greatly on the accuracy capability of the navigation system. 
For your information, the following general policy agreed to on November 16, 
1956, between the commander, Air Defense Command, and the Administrator, 
CAA, is quoted: 

“GENERAL POLICY 


“1, Joint use of radar facilities will be made wherever practical. It is real- 
ized that certain compromises by both agencies will have to be made to provide 
for this joint use of radar information. 

“(a) Siting for new ADC radar equipment in areas where similar coverage 
is required by CAA will be coordinated in an effort to meet both requirements. 

“(b) Siting for new CAA radar equipment in areas where similar coverage is 
required by ADC will be coordinated in an effort to meet both requirements. 

“2. Funding for items such as special equipment or modifications necessary to 
meet the requirements of CAA will be the responsibility of CAA. Funding for 
items such as security guards, special equipment or modifications to meet the 
requirements of ADC will be the responsibility of ADC. Considerable lead time 
is required to fund nonprogramed items. 

“3. Due to greater flexibility in regulations governing CAA site acquisition, 
and the more permanent nature of the CAA maintenance staff, consideration will 
be given to CAA acquisition of sites for and maintenance of joint use radar 
equipment. 
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“4. CAA will budget for maintenance of primary radar and other facilities useg 
in air traffic control where joint use of ADC radar facilities is to be made. CAA 
will advise ADC a minimum of 60 days in advance of the date they (CAA) wi 
be able to assume maintenance responsibility. This lead time is necessary to 
allow termination of maintenance contracts. 

“5. At a location where it would be necessary to locate an ADC radar away 
from the ADC base in order to meet CAA coverage requirements, a detailed study 
of the individual location would be required to determine economic considera. 
tions prior to reaching a decision.” 

In summary, both the Air Force and CAA are cooperating to the fullest extent 
toward achieving systems integration to reduce capital costs for air defense anq 
air traffic control. Through these efforts we will most certainly cause consider. 
able savings in money and manpower. The exact amounts, however, cannot be 
predicted at this juncture. 

Mr. Foon. Because of the time element I did not want to pursue it 
with these people at this time. 

Mr. Manon. I do not believe this is the place. 

Mr. Foon. That is right. In view of the fact we are going to have 
a special hearing on airlift and MATS at a special time, I did not 
pursue the statements made by General Cary and General Callahan 
with reference to MATS and airlift potential of the Air Force at this 
time. I will reserve that. 


Monpay, Maron 4, 1957, 
AIRCRAFT AND GUIDED MISSILES, AIRFORCE 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. WAYMOND A. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 
HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DSC/COMP- 
TROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DSC/OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

cOoL. R. L. JOHNSTON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, USAF 

COL. GEORGE C. HOZIER, CHIEF OF FACILITIES, INDUSTRIAL 
RESOURCES DIVISION, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND PRO- 
DUCTION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MATERIEL 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, we have presented the planning 
and program background of the Air Force requirements for the fiscal 
year 1958 budget, and our next presentation is the aircraft and missile 
procurements which stem from the planning and programing base. 

This is the Aircraft and Guided Missiles Panel. We propose to 
present the requirements for fiscal year 1958 at this time and present 
our complete procurement picture, of course, which includes the pro- 
curement other than aircraft at a later date. 

However, for the full subcommittee we had planned to present the 
aircraft and missile procurement picture as it derives from the pro- 
gram data. ; 

General Davis is our principal witness and is Chairman of the Air- 
craft and Guided Missiles Panel. He has a prepared statement. 
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Mr. Manon. It makes me feel more comfortable to have a witness 
from Texas before us to present this very important problem; the 
man who entered the service from Lubbock, Tex., and a man who is a 
graduate of Texas Technological College. I believe we will get very 
valuable information. We are glad to have you before us again this 
year. How many times have you appeared? ‘ 

General Davis. This is my second time. I appeared previously as a 
backup witness. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a Texan, he will probably exaggerate. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Davis. Before proceeding wth the presentation that we 

ut together I would like to briefly outline for you how I propose to do 
it and solicit your comments and suggestions for any changes you 
might want to make. 

First, I would like to explain very briefly what portions of the 
budget I expect to talk about and a little explanation of that category. 

Then I have an unclassified, prepared statement covering that gen- 
eral area of the budget which I would like to read into the record. 
Then, following that, I would like to go on with a classified portion 
of the statement off the record because I would like to give the com- 
mittee in some detail the numbers, types, and quantities, costs, of all 
the weapons we are proposing to buy in this 1958 program. Most of 
that information is classified. This is both aircraft and missiles. 

After that, we have a motion picture on guided missiles which gives 
an up-to-date picture of the status of the development of some of these 
missiles. If that is satisfactory with you, I would like to proceed. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Davis. First, I would like to explain how much of the 
budget I propose to talk about today. It covers several budget proj- 
ects as we know them in the appropriation P—100 and parts of P-200. 
But to make it more comprehensive for the members of the committee 
we have divided this particular area into 5 categories and packaged 
the funds required in these 5 packages even though they cut across 
budget projects. 


CATEGORIES OF AIRCRAFT BUDGET 


The first one will be “Aircraft.” This category includes procure 
ment of complete aircraft ready to be flown away from the manufac- 
turer’s plant. Also in this category are the initial and replacement 
spare components, preproduction costs, and ground-servicing equip- 
ment. 

Next category is “Missiles.” In this category is included procure- 
ment of complete missiles ready for delivery, spares, and ground- 
handling equipment. Third category I call “Component production 
development.” This category includes electronic countermeasures 
equipment and its test equipment, service-test items, and requirements 
for engineering improvement of production components. 
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Fourth category is “Industrial facilities,’ which includes procure- 
ment of industrial machinery, equipment, and facilities required for 
expansion of public or private plants necessary for production, modi- 
fication, or maintenance of aircraft, guided missiles, engines, related 
equipment, and other purposes. 

The fifth category I title “Other,” which in this case has only the 
highly classified projects which I will not present. 
Now, with your permission, I will proceed to read the statement, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 





General Davis was born in Wood County, Tex., on June 25, 1914. He entered 
the service from Lubbock, Tex., in June 1936 after graduating from Texas Tech- 
nological College with a bachelor of science degree in mechanical engineering. 
He received his commission in the Army Air Corps in July 1937 after graduating 
from the Air Corps Advanced Flying School at Kelly Field, Tex. In subsequent 
years his service education was acquired at the Air Corps Technical School, the 
Air Corps Engineering School, the advanced management program of the Harvard 
Business School, and the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. During World 
War II he served with the 12th Air Force, in the Mediterranean theater, as 
commanding officer of the 5th Photoreconnaissance Group and as operational 
engineering officer of the 12th Air Force. His postwar assignments include 814 
years in aircraft procurement at Air Materiel Command, with such duties as 
Chief of the Bomber Branch, Chief of the Fighter Branch, Chief of the Aircraft 
and Missiles Section, and plant representative at Boeing Airplane Co. From 
July 1954 to July 1955 he was Deputy Director of Procurement and Production, 
Headquarters, USAF, and since that time has been the Director of Procurement 
and Production, Headquarters, USAF. He is a command pilot. 


General Davis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
consonance with planning and programing for our force structure, 
resented to you earlier by General Cary and General Callahan, we 
Soom determined our requirements and scheduled our production so 
that the weapon systems will be phased into the inventory as required. 
Also, we are continuing to plan for and effect our procurements in as 
economical and efficient manner as possible, consistent with our pri- 
mary objectives of maintaining a modern and powerful striking force. 
Against the production scheduled, taking into account procurements 
made in prior years and reorder lead times, we have arrived at a fiscal 
year 1958 program which contains those aircraft and missiles on which 
procurement must be placed during fiscal year 1958 if the Air Force 
is to be equipped as planned. 
AIRCRAFT 





The Air Force has successfully completed its program for conver- 
sion of piston-driven, medium-bomber wings to an all-jet, high-per- 
formance force and, as already seen from earlier presentations, we 
are now replacing the B-36 heavy bomber with the B—52 in operational 
units. In line with the overall modernization of our force, all of the 
fighters now under procurement are of the supersonic, century-series 
variety. 

In the transport field, we are moving toward the faster more efficient 
turboprop-driven aircraft, such as the C—130, which entered the in- 
ventory during the past year and the C-133 which is currently under- 
going service test. Also, in the jet-tanker field, the first all-jet air-to- 
air refueling tanker, the KC-135, is now undergoing service test and is 
scheduled for early entry into the operational inventory. 
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AIRCRAFT SPARE PARTS 


Funds are included in this budget estimate for the procurement of 
aircraft component spares and spare parts to meet requirements for 
initial spares and training items for support of new production air- 
craft and replacement and terminal spares for support of our in- 
service-aircraft inventory. The continual reduction over the past few 
years in the cost of initial spares as a percentage of the total aircraft- 
program cost is the best measure of Air Force efforts to obtain better 
utilization of aircraft-procurement dollars. As a result of manage- 
ment improvements achieved in the aircraft-spares area, the initial 
spares cost has been reduced from 43.4 percent in fiscal year 1951 to 
23.5 percent in fiscal year 1957, It is significant to note that our air- 
craft out of commission awaiting parts (AOCP) rates have also de- 
creased over the same period—from an average of 8.9 percent in fiscal 
year 1952 to 4.0 percent in fiscal year 1956. However, we feel that 
the 23.5 percent budget level, which is included in this fiscal year 1958 
budget, should be retained until more experience is gained in the 
support of the newer type aircraft included in the fiscal year 1957 
procurement program and the fiscal year 1958 budget estimate, even 
though we are accepting some risk based on requirements computa- 
tions. Furthermore, it is believed that actual and projected improve- 
ments in aircraft spares management will greatly reduce the amount 
of risk involved in this budget request. 

I would like to point out that all of the spares requirements in- 
cluded in the aircraft program are now budgeted on a percentage or 
factored basis. This has reduced appreciably the amount of time 
and effort required in the preparation of these budgets. It has also 
made easier the various tasks involved in revising the estimates to 
reflect the latest program changes. 

The fiscal year 1958 budget estimate for replacement spares is the 
first to be prepared on a factored basis. Under the new procedure, 
the budget estimate is based on the previous year’s procurement pro- 
gram, eliminating the need for some 400,000 line-item computations 
required in previous years. It has several important advantages. It 
reduces budget cost and computation time and provides immediate 
response to Air Force program changes. The most important ad- 
vantage is that the personnel who previously were involved in require- 
ment computations for both budget and buy purposes, can now devote 
more time and attention to the computation and analysis of require- 
ments which will actually be placed on procurement. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by factored basis? 

General Davis. They have developed a series of factors based on 
experience which can be applied to previous-year requirements com- 
putations to extrapolate, so to speak, to the requirement for the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

Mr. Fioop. An experience factor? 

General Davis. That is one way of putting it. There are a series 
of factors, I would not want to say it is a percent of last year. It is 
not that simple. In the presentation Mr. Scrivner asked for this will 
be gone into in some detail for the committee. 
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GUIDED MISSILES 


The end of the first era of significant Air Force effort in the field 
of guided missiles was attained in 1956. Scientific and technical prob- 
lems in propulsion, guidance, and aerodynamics have been largely 
overcome, and we are confident that for the generation of weapons 
now planned we have found the answers we need to permit us to 
proceed on a production basis. However, as we attempt to advance 
the state of the art, other unforeseen problems can be anticipated. 

The Air Force looks with increasing emphasis in the future to the 
guided missile as a weapon with the potential to meet the offensive and 
defensive capability we must have. I should like to point out here 
that guided missiles will replace aircraft only in those areas where it 
has been determined that guided missiles are most effective, and that 
guided missiles and manned aircraft will overlap in their areas of em- 
ployment until the operational capabilities of guided missiles can be 
established. Our manned aircraft and guided missiles are treated as 
complementary weapons and our plans are based on introducing 
guided missiles into the inventory as replacements for manned air- 
craft as soon as the technical and operational evaluations dictate the 
wisdom of such actions. 

The status of our missile development is continually being evalu- 
ated against the threat expected in any given-time period and opera- 
tional requirements are revised accordingly. However, we must and 
do assume that, as ouf technology advances, our potential enemies are 
also advancing their technology proportionately. 

The guided-missile program of the Air Force continues to con- 
stitute a large portion of our dollar requirements. During fiscal year 
1956 our buying dollar for guided missiles represented approximately 
16 percent of the total spent for air weapons. In fiscal year 1957 pro- 
eram approximately 29 percent will be spent on missiles, and in the 
fiscal year 1958 budget estimate guided-missiles account for about 32 
percent of the program. In subsequent years, the expenditure of 
production dollars for missiles versus manned aircraft is expected 
to increase significantly. 


TYPES OF MISSILES 


Our early versions of the tactical surface-to-surface guided missile, 
the Matador, have been in operational deployment for several years. 
This has provided valuable operational experience. The service test- 
ing of units, which included actual firings on training ranges, has 
produced reassuring results. A greatly improved version of this 
missile is now in quantity production. 

Quantity production of the Falcon missile, an air-to-air guided 
aircraft rocket, is continuing and improved models for our century 
series fighters are well underway. The Navy-developed Sidewinder, 
also an air-to-air guided aircraft rocket, will meet certain of our 
requirements for selected tactical and air-defense missions. Procure- 
ment of these missiles was undertaken during fiscal year 1957 and is 
continuing through fiscal year 1958. 

The Bomare, an air defense guided missile, is progressing through 
the latter part of development testing much better than our most 
optimistic outlooks predicted, and should go into our operational 
inventory on schedule. 
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There are several major programs in our strategic surface-to- 
surface guided-missile field. As with the other operational areas, 
significant and reassuring progress has been made in this area since 
our last report to you. The Snark, an intercontinental air-breathing 
missile, has been undergoing repeated successful flight tests during 
the past year. It is our plan to introduce this weapon into the active 
operational inventory as soon as production and training will permit. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the Mach speed of the Snark? 

General Davis. Could I go off the record ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Davis. No mention has been made here of the interconti- 
nental ballistic missile program as General Schriever, commander of 
the Western Development Division has already discussed the program 
with you. 

COMPONENT PRODUCTION-DEVELOPMENT 


In addition to the costs associated with the specific aircraft and 
missiles contained in the fiscal year 1958 budget estimate, we have 
identified in this category production-development costs which will 
be incurred to provide previously procured aircraft with electronic 
countermeasures capability, and which will be incurred to improve 
and test the engines, armament, and other equipment to be installed 
in aircraft and missiles in future years. In prior years these items 
were contained in several budget programs and in two appropriations. 
In general terms the component production-development category 
includes : 

1. Engineering effort to correct service-discovered difficulties, im- 
prove performance, or improve producibility of equipment in produc- 
tion or service test. 

2, Engineering effort required to complete development and design 
for production after feasibility has been proven through experi- 
mental models. 

3. Airborne components and equipments required in small quanti- 
ties for USAF service testing to prove suitability prior to production. 

4. Production of airborne equipments which are not programed or 
procured as a part of an aircraft. 


INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


This program provides the machine tools, portable tools, testing 
equipment, buildings, and land that are necessary to support the Air 
Force production program. Requirements for industrial facilities 
are governed by the ever-changing and increasing demands of today’s 
high-performance weapons systems, and they represent the most ad- 
vanced manufacturing techniques possible. 

During the period starting with the outset of the Korean conflict, 
the industrial complex that supplies our hardware has been, generally, 
provided with the facilities and equipment required to produce the 
modern weapons in use today. This period of time saw the con- 
version of the engine industry to the capability of high-volume pro- 
duction of large axial-flow jet engines from the piston engine of 
World War IT. Also, this period of time covered the completion of 
the heavy press program which was started in fiscal year 1950 and 
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essentially provided the «apacity for large forgings and extrusions 
indicated as necessary for munitions production. The success of 
this venture has materially assisted in making possible the volume 
production of components for the B-52 and the first century series 
fighters. Short of an incident that would require substantial in. 
creases to our production schedules, industry is now in a relatively 
well-equipped position to deliver the items we use today. However 
as we were faced with the conversions to a jet age at the start of the 
Korean conflict, we have now entered into a period of even more ad- 
vanced developments that entail outlays for industrial facilities to 
provide the production techniques to produce new items. For ex- 
ample, the so-called heat-barrier is causing us to replace conventional 
aluminum alloys, which are and have been the primary aircraft- 
fabrication material, with titanium and steel alloys. Since these ma- 
terials require up to tenfold increases in machining time and special 
processes such as vacuum heat treatment, the aircraft industry must 
acquire additional skill and equipment to use them successfully. 
The increased performance of our future fighters, comparable in size 
to our present-day light bombers, will not only require closer tolerance 
fabrication but also new equipment to handle the vastly larger, 
stronger, and more complex sheets, forgings, castings, and component 
parts. 

The fiscal year 1957 industrial facilities program, for which the 
Congress appropriated funds, has expanded as the full extent of the 
requirements to support these new weapons has developed. The in- 
crease was, in the main, generated by the aircraft-nuclear propulsion, 
intercontinental ballistic missile, intermediate range ballistic missile, 
and special fuels programs. The fiscal year 1958 budget estimate, 
while still providing initial facilities support for these new weapons, 
is slightly smaller than the fiscal year 1957 planned procurement. 
Approximately one-half of the estimated funds are required to sup- 
port the machine-tool modernization program and continued support 
of the special fuels program and a new manned bomber. The re- 
mainder of the program will round out facilities presently in place 
in support of the aircraft and guided missiles. 

At the present rate of increase in utilization, we estimate that 80 
percent of Air Force-owned production equipment inventory will be 
in use by Air Force contractors by the end of fiscal year 1959. As 
a logical continuation to the conversion from a “buy-and-store” to a 
“buy-and-use” concept in fiscal year 1956, the production equipment 
program has entered into a modernization phase. This continuing 
production-equipment modernization program will assure that the 
Air Force industrial equipment inventory contains items of the qual- 
ity required by the latest advances in the production field. 


INDUSTRIAL READINESS POLICY 


The Air Force industrial production readiness policy was issued 
by the Secretary of the Air Force on November 23, 1955, and was in- 
serted in the record during the hearings on the fiscal year 1957 budget. 

This policy has been fully implemented and the Air Materiel Com- 
mand has been working with industry in developing specific produc- 
tion compression or acceleration capabilities for a select few of our 
most important weapon systems. Under current contracts, and in 
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phase with their current production schedules, selected contractors 
are today building this desired production compression or accelera- 
tion capability. 

In view of the probable nature of future wars, the Air Force is 
gradually reducing inactive standby reserve resources with the final 
objective of retaining only those required for future production or de- 
velopment programs, which include our industrial readiness projects. 
Although we have discontinued reserve production equipment pack- 
ages maintained in support of Air Force mobilization requirements, 
we are maintaining a few production equipment packages against 
Army and Navy requirements as requested by those services. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the Air Force fiscal year 1958 aircraft and guided-mis- 
sile program is a continuation of our prior year efforts to modernize 
the Air Force as rapidly as fund availability will allow establishment 
of the production mixture of our weapon systems based on require- 
ments which reflect our war plans, force structure, and the latest intel- 
ligence estimates of enemy capability. Our greatest production 
expenditure is still in the areas of modernizing our long-range stra- 
tegic bomber force, improving the capability of our d: ay fighter and 
interceptor forces, and increasing the reliability of our guided-missile 
systems. In addition, we are continuing production efforts in the mis- 
sile area, since the Air Force is entering into an era where the missile 
will begin to phase up and the aircraft to start phasing down with 
respect “to their relative positions in the operational inventory. In 
other words, we are in a period of transition, the length of which w il] 
be determined by ability of the missiles to assume their proper place in 
our family of weapon systems. 

Specific quantities and types included in our fiscal year 1958 budget 
estimate are shown in the classified statement and will be discussed off 
the record. The appropriation of funds, which we are recommending 
for your approval, covers the aircraft and missiles necessary to me et 
the requirement for equipping Air Force units during the fiscal year 
1960 time period. 

If there are no questions, I propose to do this part of the presentation 
with VuGraphs showing pictures of each weapon with some pertinent 
data. We could answer questions as we go along. 


COMPONENT PARTS OF AIR WEAPONS 


Mr. Manion. Before you do that I wish you to clarify a statement 
you made on page 9. Just exactly what do you mean when you say 
that “during fiscal year 1956 our buying dollar for guided missiles 
represented approximately 16 percent ‘of the total spent for air 
weapons”? What do you include in air weapons / 

General Davis. In this particular breakout I believe it included 
the same area we are talking about today. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Hernzman. We used the same area General Davis described 
as this panel covers. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about this part of the Air Force 
budget ? 

Mr. Hernzman. Yes, sir. 

88601—57—pt. 177 
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General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, this panel covers aircraft and 
missiles in both the 100 and 200 appropriations, and it includes require. 
ments for ground handling and support equipment as well as the 
missiles and aircraft themselves. 

Mr. Manon. Fiscal 1958 it is estimated that 32 percent of the funds 
requested for aircraft and missiles, and so on, 32 percent of it would 
be for the missile program. 

General Davis. Missile portion of the program. 

Mr. Manion. That includes ballistic missiles and all others of the 
Air Force? 

General Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Go ahead. 

General Davis. Each of these items will have some data, and some 
of the questions right on the slide. There may be other questions 
which I will be glad to answer as we go along. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


WepneEsbAy, Marcu 6, 1957. 
TYPES OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. SuepparpD. General Davis, if you will proceed with your pres- 
entation. 

General Davis. I would like to identify these models you have 
here before you. 

This airplane on the end is the T-37; the next is the Snark; next 
the Matador; the Q—2 drone; the Q-4 drone; the Q—5 drone; next is 
the Falcon missile; next the C-130 transport; the T-38 supersonic 
trainer; the T—33 jet trainer; the B—58 supersonic bomber; next the 
KC-135 jet tanker; and the B—52. 

There are two others we are talking about that are classified and 
I did not have models available to put on the table. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT SPECIFICATIONS AND THEIR IMPACT ON COSTS 


Mr. FLoop. One of the things that has been bothering me during 
the course of these hearings, and a great deal of criticism that I hear 
in various other meetings and gatherings, is the matter of the vast 
amount of money that is wasted and the large sums of money that 
are spent on items where you have stock orders. 

For example, when I attended the Auto Show I looked at a Lincoln 
Continental, the first model of which perhaps cost $50,000. The 
following vear, lo and behold, I see that same automobile selling for 
approximately $5,000 or $6,000. 

I understand that the first model you have shown here will cost far 
in excess of $100,000, but once production is started on these items 
why does the cost remain so high? 

General Davis. Well, of course, this is the type of thing that does 
not. lend itself to mass production as the automgbile does. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Scrivner was on it just the other day. It is a 
serious and major critique against the entire defense operation. 

However, since you have most of the money the target is usually 
you, the Air Force. 
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General Davis. I can supply for the record an answer to the general 
question you ask. 

Mr. F.Loop. | am talking now about your own manufacturers, your 
own producers, your own contractors, or the fellows who at conven- 
tions tell us—-why do you do it? 

General Davis. We will supply a statement for that on the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Will vou make a full-dress presentation on that? 

General Davis. We have anticipated this. We know the criticism 
has been leveled, and, as | said before, we are constantly trying to 
remove that criticism through our actions. 


AIR FORCE ACCEPTANCE OF CONTRACTOR RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO 
SPECIFICATION CHANGES 


Mr. Suepparp. It would be quite revealing if you went into the 
question of various contractors coming up with various sunplifications 
which obviously are worth something. Do you get those suggestions 
and what do you do with them? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Davis. Suggestions are received and they are evaluated 
by the Air Research and Development Command and by the Air 
Materiel Command. If the suggestion is suitable, if it will do the job, 
has other advantages such as lower costs or anything else, it certainly 
is accepted. 

Mr. Scrivner. | will take exception to that statement because | 
have had the manufacturers themselves tell me that they are taking 
money out of their own pocket, but there are any number of times when 
a standard commercial item will satisfactorily fill the particular 
want desired; but, no, it all has to be jomt Army and Navy specifica- 
tions, all of which call for more complexity and expense than the stand- 
ard commercial item. 

General Davis. There are undoubtedly instances where standard- 
ization might preclude our unilaterally going out for a specification 
change. However, I would think that, in the main, suggestions for 
simplifications, so-called simplification of specifications, iif they are 
rejected they are rejected for some other good reason after an evalua- 
tion. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is the same old story. You can find a thousand 
reasons for not doing something much easier than you can find one 
reason for doing it. Theat is just standard procedure. 

General Davis. I agree there is probably an element in human 
nature that would make that true. However, I do believe that in the 
Air Force we are objective in this area and we would not close our 
minds to any advantages to be gained by simplification of specifi- 
cations. 

PROCUREMENT CATALOG 


Mr. Fitoop. General, this committee prides itself over a period of 
several years in pressing for this revision of the procurement catalogs 
in all branches. It is rapidly coming to an end and we are very proud 
of the way it has been done by this committee and by the Department. 

The next step, we think, is this, this question of special long- 
haired specifications that may not be reasonable and necessary 
material. You understand thai? 

General Davis. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. They tell me that the French, who I am convinced 
have done very excellent refined work on fighters, not as good as we 
are now but the French for a long time, I have been told, have done 
very high class jet-fighter work. 

T am advised they do not have this problem for their components, 
and yet it is very delicate and refined material. I don’t know if 
that is actually a fact. 

General Davis. I am certainly not aware of the French industrial 
setup in that respect. 


AIR FORCE REJECTION OF A PRODUCT BY A COMMERCIAL COMPANY 


Mr. Suepparp. Assuming a presentation comes in from Company 
or Corporation X who have been recipients of a contract to construct 
an item such as we just had depicted on the screen, that goes up to 
a review board to see whether it is compatible with your requirements 
or not. 

When that review board has completed its functions and say 
‘‘No,”’ is a report made as to the reasons for nonacceptance? 

General Davis. I would have to give you a qualified answer. | 
think so. Whether it is a formal published report or not I do not 
know. 

Colonel Johnston, do you know? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Whether it is published or not, is a report made? 

General Davis. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then if this committee were to make a request 
where some item entered into this field, you would be able to supply 
this committee with an example of rejection where a suggestion was 
made and not accepted? 

General Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Find one on an item which runs in excess of 
$100,000 and insert it in the record at this point. 

General Davis. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


It is the Air Force policy to submit reports to contractors subsequent to testing 
of commercial equipment on a noncontract basis. This policy is reflected in the 
policy agreement entered into by the Air Force with contractors with regard. to 
evaluation of unsolicited articles. Clause 7 of this agreement is as follows: 

“7. Reports covering the results of evaluations or tests will be furnished to 
submitters upon request. Such reports shall not be construed as an indorsement 
of articles or of the subject matter of disclosures by the Government nor shall 
they be used in whole or in part for advertising purposes.”’ 

A copy of this policy agreement is attached as inclosure No. 2 

In searching our records, we have been unable to locate an item with a unit 
value in excess of $100,000 which has been commercially developed and Air Force 
tested for possible Air Force use. The more costly and complex an Air Force 
item becomes, the more peculiar are its characteristics to Air Force requirements. 
There is little likelihood that commercial concerns will independently invest 
millions of dollars to develop items which are peculiar to military requirements 
without some assurance that a ready market may become available. Although 
not a $100,000 item, the following example of an Air Force test of snow and ice 
removal equipment is typical of the many instances where the Air Force tests 
commercially developed articles and finds them unacceptable for Air Force use, 
and it demonstrates the application of the policy referred to above. 

The Little Giant Products, Inc., submitted their snow and ice removal equip- 
ment to the Air Force for testing during the 1955-56 winter season. The Little 
Giant deicer was commercially developed and tested by the Air Force on a non- 
contract basis to determine the feasibility of using the unit for removal of ice 
and hard-packed snow from runways. 
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The unit was found to contain major deficiencies which precluded consideration 
for purchase by the Air Force. A report, WCLE-TM-—56-96, copy attached, 
was submitted to the Little Giant Products, Inc., in August 1956. 


Wrieut AtR DEVELOPMENT CENTER, 
Arr RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND, 
Unirep States Arr Forces, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, August 24, 1956. 
LirrLE Giant Propvcts, INc., 
Peoria, Ill. 
(Attn. Mr. H. G. Sharp, President.) 
Dear Mr. SHarp: Enclosed are two copies of Technical Memorandum No, 
WCLE-T M-—56-96 for your information and retention. 
Sincerely, 
WW A. Ross, 
Chief, Air Installations Branch Equipment Laboratory. 


Wricut Arr DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
Arr RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 
UnitTED States Ark Force 


Wricut-PatTerRson Ark Force Basp, OnI0 


Technical Memorandum Equipment Laboratory 
WCLE-TM-—56-96 Directorate of Development 
15 August 1956 Project No. 6187, Task No. 61870 


DeiceER-LiITTLE GIANT Propucts Co. Inc. 
I. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this test was to determine feasibility of the Little Giant deicer 
for removal of ice and hard packed snow from runways. 


Il, FACTUAL DATA 


1. Testing.—The test of the Little Giant deicer was conducted at Kinross Air 
Force Base by personnel of the aviation engineer force assigned to the snow 
removal test program. This program was conducted jointly by Headquarters 
ARDC and Headquarters APGC under project Nos. 6187-61870 and APG/CSC/ 
827—A-1, respectively. 

2. Description of item.—The Little Giant deicer tested was a prototype model 
consisting of a drum 12 inches long having 48, % inch by 4 inch cable fiails. 
The drum weighing 100 pounds was mounted on three 10-inch wheels and driven 
through a chain drive by a Wisconsin, 8.2 horsepower, model AEN, air-cooled 
engine. The drum speed was approximately 250 revolutions per minute. The 
test unit was fastened to the front bumper of a jeep. The deicer was set at 
approximately 30° to the right in order to cast the shaved ice away from the 
path of the vehicle. The unit tested was a laboratory version of a larger unit 
and was fabricated to test the feasibility of the application. 

3. Summary of tests—The test of the Little Giant deicer was conducted to 
determine the feasibility of the unit to remove ice and hard packed snow. The 
results of this test are contained in table I. 
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TABLE I.—Ice and snow removal test 





| Ice Time | 
Test | Snow | thick- | Length | Width; Num-|_re- 
No. | Surface | depth | ness of pass|cleared| ber | quired Remarks 
(inches)|(inches)| (feet) |(inches)} passes | (min- 
| utes) | 
nnatllechied pced iets island inant sieeve itidecs hi ctieincibpipaas | ie 
| | | 
1 | Asphalt....| 4-1 100 9 | 1 214) (a) Cleared to surface. 
| | | | (b) Noticeable damage to asphalt 
| | 


| 
| surface when unit was per- 
mitted to remain in one 
| | place with the rotor in con- 
tact with surface, 
2} Conmretc... 2 16 16 9 9 | 714 (a) Cable started to fray. 

| (6) Cleaned to surface. 

| | (c) Additional passes required 

| | | } due to lack of positive down 

| pressure on the rotor. 
| (d) No noticeable damage to sur- 


face 
3 | i 4-1 40 9 | 1 114; (a) Surface thoroughly cleared. 
| (6) No noticeable damage to sur- 
| | | | face. 
4} ( |} 14-36% 25 13 10 434; (a) Surface thoroughly cleared. 
| | (6) No noticeable damage to sur- 
| face, however, asphalt ex- 
| | | } pansion Seams were re- 
moved. 
| | | | (c) Wires from the cables broke 
| | } | off and were left on surface, 
5 | ei... 34 4 78 1014 4 544) (a) Surface thoroughly cleared. 
| | (6) Some surface damage as on 
| test 4. 
6 .do__..__} 14| 114} 20 9 13 16 (a) Test discontinued due to 
| | cracked engine mounting 
| | frame 

| | | (6) Loss of wires. 

} | | (c) Before test was stopped all 
snow and % inch of ice 
were removed, 

| 





NorTe,.—It was noted throughout the test that in order for the deicer to perform satisfactorily, extremely 
slow speed was required. 


. III. Conciusions 


The testing of the Little Giant deicer indicated that the unit possesses significant 
deficiencies. The wire cables tended to damage the pavement when the ice was 
cleared down to the pavement surface. Asphalt pavement and asphalt expansion 
seams were particularly susceptible to this damage. The cables also tended to 
fray and shed wires after a short period of operation. The presence of such wires 
on an airfield pavement would be a serious foreign object hazard to jet aircraft 
operating from the pavement. 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. It is reeommended that the cable retention be redesigned to eliminate loss 
of cable strands. 

2. It is recommended that adequate controls be incorporated to provide 
positive down pressure and give the operator sufficient means of regulating the 
height of the broom with respect to the runway or road surface. 

Norr.—These recommendations are offered as suggested improvements or 
changes and are not intended to authorize any work at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment or to obligate the Government in any way. 


Coordination: Prepared by: 
W. A. Ross, R. W. Lusk. 
Chief, Atr Installations 
Branch, Equipment Laboratory, 
Directorate of Development. 


PUBLICATION REVIEW 


This report has been reviewed and is approved. 
Ropert A. BARRERE, 
Colonel, USAF, Chief, Equipment Laboratory, 
Directorate of Development. 
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APPENDIX A 


DistrisuTIon List (20) 

1. WCLEI-2 (10) 

9 WCOSI-4 (1) 

3. Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, Headquarters, USAF. Attention: Diree- 
tor of Research and Development, Washington 25, D. C. (2) 

4, Air Force Development Field Representative, Engineer Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, Va. (2) 

5. Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks, Department of the Navy. Attention: 
Mr. Frank Higgs, Washington 25, D. C. (1) 

6. Commander, Air Proving Ground Command. Attention: 3244th Test Group, 

Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. (2) 
Little Giant Products, Inc., 1600 North Adams Street, Peoria 3, Ill. (2) 


REPORT NOTICES 


When Government drawings, specifications or other data are used for any pur- 
pose other than in connection with a definitely related Government procurement 
operation, the United States Government thereby incurs no responsibility, nor any 
obligation whatsoever; and the fact that the Government may have formulated, 
furnished, or in any way supplied the said drawings, specifications, or other data 
is not to be regarded by implication or otherwise as in any manner licensing the 
holder or any other person or corporation, or conveying any rights or permission 
to manufacture, use, or sell any patented invention that may in any way be re- 
lated thereto. 

The information furnished herewith is made available for study upon the under- 
standing that the Government’s proprietary interests in and relating thereto shall 
not be impaired. It is desired that the Judge Advocate Office, MCJ, Headquar- 
ters, Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, be promptly 
notified of any apparent conflict between the Government’s proprietary interests 
and those of others. 


ArR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 
UNITED Sratres Arr Force 
Poticy AGREEMENT FOR EVALUATION OF UNSOLICITED ARTICLES OR DISCLOSURES 


Prior to the acceptance of any article of equipment or material or disclosure 
of information for evaluation or testing by the Air Research and Development 
Command, the following policy must be understood and agreed to by the indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation submitting such article or disclosure. 


POLICY 


1. The Air Research and Development Command will exercise due care in the 
handling and testing of unsolicited articles and disclosures. The Government 
will, however, assume no responsibility or liability to submitters or others for: 

(a) Damage to, destruction of, or 10ss of unsolicited articles or disclosures 
resulting from testing activities or otherwise. 

(b) Damages or injuries incurred or suffered by submitters, submitters’ 
employees, or invitees during the test of such articles or disclosures. 

(c) Property damage resulting from this submission to the Government 
of defective equipment or material. 

2. The manufacture, transportation and maintenance of articles submitted to 
the Government for evaluation or testing will be accomplished without cost to 
the Government. 

3. Submitters may furnish instructions to the Government concerning the 
disposal of articles or disclosures, provided such instructions are furnished prior 
to completion of the tests or evaluation. Any disposal in accordance with such 
instructions shall be at the expense of the submitter. In the absence of such 
instructions prior to the completion of the tests or evaluaiion, the Government 
will, at the submitter’s expense, dispose of such property in accordance with 
established procedures. 

4. The evaluation or testing of such articles or disclosures will in no way obligate 
the Government to procure experimental, production, or other quantities of the 
article submitted or the item covered by the disclosure. 

5. The articles or disclosures submitted will be handled in accordance with 
established governmental procedures for safeguarding such articles or information 
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against unauthorized disclosure. The submitter agrees that any liability b 
reason of unauthorized disclosure by the Government will not extend beyond 
the actual value of the information to the Government or actual damage to the 
submitter caused by acts of the Government. 

6. Unsolicited articles or disclosures are submitted and received in accordance 
with this policy agreement notwithstanding any contrary or inconsistent condi- 
tions imprinted on or submitted together w ith such articles or disclosures, or 
orally expressed. 

7. Reports covering the results of evaluations or tests will be furnished to 
submitters upon request. Such reports shall not be construed as an indorsement 
of articles or of the subject matter of disclosures by the Government nor shall 
they be used in whole or in part for advertising purposes. 

8. The acceptance of articles or disclosures for evaluation or testing is not to 
be construed in any way as an acceptance or offer to accept such articles or dis- 
closures for Government use. 

9. The terms of this policy agreement shall apply to the articles and disclosures 
listed below, and shall also apply to all unsolicited articles and disclosures sub- 
mitted hereafter until this agreement is terminated in writing or revised. 


CERTIFICATE 


De a tg ea _.., certify that I have read the policy of the 
Air Research and Development Command set forth above and understand and 
agree to the terms and conditions thereof. 

I further certify that I am (check and complete appropriate box): ( sole owner 
of all articles and disclosures submitted for evaluation or testing; [1] a member 
of the partnership or association known as _______-_------------------------- 
and have full authority to bind said partnership or r association; oO an authorized 
representative of the corporation known as . 
and have full authority to bind said corporation. 


Received by .__--_-_-- wie SO SS _.. Signature - i 
I SR ere ec i). ee ern 
oe sientlianaetgteledela agg be Lagalndn§ Sha On behalf of __- fy 


Badress:..... .--.. eee signature _ 


The Air Force is acutely aware of the problem associated with procurement 
specifications and their impact on costs. The Air Force’s need for procurement 
according to specifications as contrasted to procurement of off-the-shelf, com- 
mercial items arises fundamentally from the unusual needs of the Air Force. 
The complexity of equipment required to keep our Air Force the most modern 
in the world, the high degree of reliability required, and the severe environmental 
conditions encountered combine to create unique requirements not normally 
found in commercial or off-the-shelf items. 

In order to reduce, to the maximum extent possible, the complexity, restric- 
tiveness, and inadequacies of our specifications, the Air Force has joined the 
other military departments and the OSD in a vigorous standardization program 
designed to meet this problem area. Through the Federal cataloging program, 
thousands of items are screened and identified. Duplication is eliminated and 
all specifications reviewed and updated or revised as required. New specifica- 
tions are thoroughly reviewed prior to release. 

We feel we have achieved a decided measure of success. Specifications deter- 
mined to be restrictive, outdated, or otherwise unacceptable, are being rewritten 
on a coordinated basis with the other military departments. The views of industry 
are also given great weight and, to the extent practicable, their comments are 
obtained on specifications and standards before releasing them for production 
procurement. This objective approach and close surveillance has paid great 
dividends. 

Our aim is to produce specifications sufficiently detailed that we can be assured 
of obtaining the items required, permit the greatest amount of competitive 
bidding, while at the same time keeping the specifications broad enough so that 
we can utilize the various types of commercial items wherever feasible. In short, 
eliminate restrictions to the maximum extent. 

Although the above-mentioned steps will be highly beneficial to our procure- 
ment process, major items which we procure will continue to be of more complex 
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character requiring unique operation under the most adverse conditions. These 
conditions and requirements must be reflected in our specifications. Because of 
these conditions, costs of Air Force materiel, both development and production 
will, in general, continue to remain high in comparison with commercial production. 


RUSSIAN PROBLEM AS TO EQUIPMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. FLoop. Do you know, generally speaking, what kind of prob- 
Jem the Russians have, or do they have this specific problem with 
which we are dealing now, on peculiar specifications for this kind of air 
production? Do you know anything about that? 

General Davis. I would think they would have an even more diffi- 
cult problem insofar as quality is concerned. 

However, they probably would not have the pressures we have in 
a free enterprise economy. 

Mr. Ftoop. What do you mean by that? 

General Davis. I mean that the Government engineer can tell the 
Russian industry what he wants and he cannot question that. He has 
to build it or go to Siberia, and he cannot deviate from the specifica- 
tions, nor does he have the privilege of suggesting that the Govern- 
ment agent was wrong in writing the specification, which, of course, 
we have here. 

Mr. Fioop. And if it doesn’t work he goes to Siberia? 

General Davis. That is probably true. That is one of the advan- 
tages they have. 

General Bocart. One of the big problems, and I cannot speak cur- 
rently, that the Russians were having in 1944 and 1945 when I was 
there for a short time was very high rejections on the equipment they 
were building. 


PRESENT SITUATION ON THE PROBLEM OF REJECTIONS 


Mr. FLoop. What is our situation on rejections? 

General Bocart. I think our record is a great deal better than what 
the Russians had. They were running well over 50 percent on some 
of their equipment, and it was a problem they talked about at great 
length. 

Mr. Fioop. General, you know what our problem is. You should 
be living with this all the time. 

Mr. Gartock. I have been in touch with this—— 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Garlock, you ought to be in this up to your ears. 

Mr. Gartock. That problem has been worked on for the 10 years 
I have been here. You always come up against the operational 
requirements problem. Take the item on the slide here—we do not 
want a starter that will work most of the time. We want a starter 
which, when we say fly, will start for sure this time. We cannot get 
something that is used by a commercial airliner which might or might 
not work. We might miss an important mission by a fighter or 
bomber. Therefore, when you build something for one of these planes 
you build in a requirement or a reliability that goes way beyond the 
commercial requirement, and that is the basic problem. 

Just how much of that can you give and how much can you achieve 
with more of the commercial standards of equipment is the problem. 
There is a balancing out all the time. 
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The only answer I get is this: When it comes to a showdown, as ip 
the battle with the MIG’s over Korea, we got the results. Whether 
we could have gotten comparable results at less cost, I don’t know. 


TIME LAG IN ACCEPTING AND PROCURING A NEW ITEM 


Mr. SHepparp. I can say from experience, where an independent 
research development organization at their own cost developed an 
electrical testing bank that could be put on wheels and moved right 
out on the line and save the time of bringing said plane into the shop, 
as it were, for inspection. It took them 18 months to get is accepted 
after they had supplied the original and put it out for evaluation: go 
somebody is taking their time in making procurement as evidenced in 
that instance. 

The time-saving element went into considerable man-hours, plus 
other attributes that go into the handling of an operation of that 
character. Therefore at times there is a lot of precaution exercised 
in bringing in new improvements. 

They had to go through this procedure apparently required in the 
military to get a new item into a status of acceptability, and that 
hiatus of time I have referred to undoubtedly has to do with—— 

Mr. Garztock. With the size of the organization and the steps it has 
to go through. 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, before it is an acceptable factor in the procure- 
ment bible. 

General Bocarr. And the fact they have to be sure it will do the job. 

Mr. SHepparp. In this instance that was not so because the manu- 
facturer spent all the money for experimentation, some $31,000. 

General Davis. One important step that takes the most time, once 
a man has developed something on his own that he sees will fulfill 
a requirement of the Air Force, is that we must test it. We cannot 
take his word for it that it will do our job, and we cannot give it a 
cursory test. It has to be a thorough and complete test. 

We have a standardization procedure and policy in the Department 
of Defense that we must follow. We cannot go out and procure 
something because we think it looks good. It has to go through all 
this rigorous testing and receive some sort of standardization or classi- 
fication. 

Mr. Suepparp. I did not interject my comments there as a criticism. 
I interjected them as evidence of the process in the procurement field, 
caution perhaps as far as expense is concerned, and if it applies there 
it applies elsewhere. 

General CALLAHAN. Your example is useful to bring out another 
aspect of this particular matter, and that is in the use of this equip- 
ment. 

Your example cited the advantage of being able to move a test unit 
out to the flying line rather than having to take the aircraft into the 
shop. 

These kinds of equipment, such as the air compressor which we have 
been discussing, are also used to test equipment on the ground which 
otherwise would require the aircraft being taken off and tested aloft. 

Mr. Suepparp. As I interpret the general statement there, it had a 
dual purpose. It was not only the starting aspect but a testing aspect 
in combination, all in one machine. 

General Davis. Yes, sir; on the ground. 





General CALLAHAN. You can readily see this equipment would be 
paid for rapidly if compared with the cost of operation without it. 

Mr. ANpDrREws. How many companies can produce that starter, 
General Davis? . 

General Davis. This particular one, the MA-1A, is produced by 
the gas turbine division of Continental Engineering Corp., and we are 
also building one at the Air Research Manufacturing Co., a division of 
Garrett Corp. Their factory is in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. ANDREws. Only two companies? 

General Davis. There may be others that have the capability. 
These are the two who have qualified their particular product, and 
the people from whom we have procured this equipment. 

Mr. Anprews. That takes care of the cost of the units, then. 

General Davis. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Forp. What are the companies? 

General Davis. Gas turbine division of Continental Aviation. 

Mr. Forp. In Muskegon? 

General Davis. Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Forp. Part of the same company? 

General Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the other? 

General Davis. Air Research Manufacturing Co. 


PROCUREMENT FROM AN BSTABLISHED DEFENSE CONTRACTOR 
AGAINST A NEW CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Fioop. Let me tell you one of the chief criticisms directed 
against defense procurement, and not just Air. It is a very human 
thing for you men to do, very natural and very human to follow the 
path of least resistance in anything. 

Once you do business with a contractor and he is satisfactory, there 
has developed, we think, a perfectly natural and very understandable 
line and course of conduct to stay with that contractor, and it is almost 
impossible for another contractor to break in. Your answer has been, 
“We have been doing business with company X; their price is good, 
their product is good, their delivery schedule is up to the line, and 
their rejections are minimal; therefore, why should we take a chance 
in such an important field and let anybody else into this business?” 
There are all kinds of understandable angles used to keep everybody 
else out. I don’t mean preferment for any evil purpose, but you say 
“Let us stay with this guy; he is all right.”’ 

If it is true, I think it is bad. 

General Davis. I would like to speak to that, if 1 may. Undoubt- 
edly, there might be a human tendency to have that attitude, and our 
life in procurement would be relatively simple if we in fact pursued 
that or if we were allowed to pursue that technique. 

However, the facts are that we do not pursue that, and cannot under 
the law. 

Public Law 413 requires that procurements generally be advertised, 
and it provides 17 exceptions to the advertised procurement where we 
are allowed to negotiate with selected contractors. This covers 
various contingencies. 

However, when you refer to its being most common, it is the 2C14 
exception which is most commonly used in things like an airplane, for 
example. 
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It is quite obvious we could not advertise, or procure, a B—52 from 
anyone but Boeing Airplane Co. and ever get them. Any other major 
complex system would fall in that category. 

However, for those classes or types of equipment which lend them. 
selves to advertised procurement, or, for that matter, competition 
within the negotiated procurement area, we do in fact have competi- 
tion. We do not go back to the man merely because he has done a 
good job. 

If the other factors in the procurement allow the competition, that 
is, if we have adequate specification, if it is procurable from other 
sources, we do get competition. 

At the outset even our complex weapons systems are the result of 
some competition in that we have design proposals and we select what 
we consider the best. 

Mr. Fioop. One of the most frustrating experiences of the average 
Congressman who has a life of frustrations in this town is the futility— 
it is like picking up a handful of quicksilver—of trying to get average 
size businessmen from our districts into the areas of Government 
procurement, particularly defense, where they can obtain contracts 
of any kind or category at all. 

Some of us from certain areas almost make a career out of trying 
to do that in unemployed areas and get no place. 

I just wonder, when you know that is pretty general with the 
Members up here, at least I think it is, and I am not speaking for 
everyone but myself and a few I know about, we definitely have the 
impression that. it is a closed corporation, not because of any immoral 
or illegal intent but just an operational fact. 

At lunch, discussions in the hallways and cloakrooms, day after day 
and year after year, we hear you cannot get through the Chinese wall 
of defense procurement. 

Do you know of that talk? 

General Davis. Yes; I am very familiar with it. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, then. Forget about it. 

General Davis. We are very sensitive to this particular problem 
and we are very appreciative of the problem that the Congressmen in 
Washington face. As a matter of fact, we get many referrals daily 
to our office from offices of Congressmen asking questions about this 
problem. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you do about that, outside of having some 
very attractive and gracious lieutenant colonel write letters which 
would be fine examples for Dr. Hart’s literature class No. 9 at Harvard 
at 8:30 a.m.? They are beautiful literary compositions. 

General Davis. I can outline for you briefly some of the major steps 
that the Air Force, at any rate, has taken over the last few years and 
is currently pursuing to try to alleviate that particular situation. 

Mr. Fioop. You are a good talker, Skipper. 

General Davis. This is a subject I am involved in hourly every day, 
s0 I am conversant with it. 


SMALL BUSINESS ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


First we have our small business assistance program, with which you 
are undoubtedly familiar. 
Mr. FiLoop. Yes, I am. 
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General Davis. This is a very active program and we think it has 
done quite a lot in alleviating some of the criticism of defense pro- 
curement, particularly from the small-business community. 

Out in our materiel field organizations, that is the field organizations 
of the Air Materiel Command, air materiel areas, procurement dis- 
tricts, and so on, we have these small-business assistants assigned on a 
full-time basis to assist the small-business men in their geographical 
areas in the problem of how they do business with the Government. 

Mr. Foon. If I may interrupt at that point. At first there was a 
time when we thought, and you thought, the idea of decentralizing 
this type of defense procurement by department and agency into the 
regions had great merit to get away from the centralization in Wash- 
ington, and so on, and we seemed to think it would work. 

Now we have the feeling that you have set up, and there has de- 
veloped now, another series of evils, a group of regional miniature 
Pooh-Bahs about which you fellows know nothing. Instead of one 
big Chinese Wall, and at least you know where it is, we have de- 
veloped a category at lower levels which is worse than the evil you 
tried to cure some 5 years ago. Are you aware of that at all? 

General Davis. Yes, sir. First, as far as the Air Force is con- 
cerned, there is no procurement done in Washington, and there never 
has been. At one time all Air Force procurement was centralized in 
the Air Materiel Command headquarters at Dayton, Ohio. 

About 4 years ago part of that was decentralized. It is still not a 
completely decentralized procurement operation. Only certain classes 
of equipment are procured out in the air materiel areas, of which there 
are eight in the United States. 

The more complex and major items of equipment still are centrally 
procured at Dayton, Ohio. 

The field organizations that I was mentioning in connection with the 
small-business program are not contracting agencies normally. They 
are either contract administration agencies or something of that nature. 
They supply services to their headquarters which does the procure- 
ment. ‘They perform facilities surveys. They help businessmen in 
their areas by keeping them posted on what is going on, what we are 
procuring and when. They provide inspection services at the factories 
in their geographical areas. In some cases they do some minor pro- 
curements, but in the main they provide contract management services. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not want to take all morning on: the One subject. 

You have a bear by the tail on that one. 

General Davis. I realize that. 

We will go into the guided-missiles portion of the classified presen- 
tation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRIME CONTRACTORS ARSORBING THE WORK OF SUBCONTRACTORS 


Mr. Suepparp. It has been my understanding that the prime con- 
tractors are frequently eliminating the subcontractors and bringing 
into their own functions the production the subcontractors were 
previously doing. I am not referring to the type ef subcontraeter 
that has been eliminated by the prime contractor because of inability 
to produce properly. I am talking about the subcontractor that has 
successfully produced. What do you know about that? 
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General Davis. Mr. Congressman, undoubtedly some instances of 
this nature have happened. However, it is definitely contrary to Air 
Force policy. Our contracting officers in the field are guided by Air 
Force procurement instructions. These instructions are quite spe- 
cific on this matter. The contractor in most instances is required by 
the terms of his contract to notify the contracting officer in advance 
if he plans or intends to take into his own plant, work previously 
being done by subcontract. 

It does not require Air Force approval of this action but only 
advance notice and the reasons therefor. This gives the Air Force 
an opportunity to evaluate the contractor’s proposal and, where 
indicated necessary, appeal to him to comply with Air Force policy. 

I believe the instances you refer to are the exceptions rather than 
the rule, since the percentage of subcontracting done by our major 
contractors has not appreciable decreased during the past few years, 
even though there may be instances where the primes have taken 
back into their plant, work previously done by subcontracting. 

You may recall that about a year ago at this time the Air Force 
was severely criticized by management, by industrial associations, 
and by Members of Congress for what they interpreted to be an 
attempt on the part of the Air Force to dictate to management. 
This was a misinterpretation of a procurement circular dealing with 
the question you have raised. It implied that the contractor would 
be contractually bound to continue the subcontracting structure 
approved by the Air Force and would not have the authority to 
change it without approval of the Air Force. This misapprehension 
was quickly alleviated and in a matter of a few weeks the procurement 


instruction which formalized the procurement circular was quite 
clear that the Air Force would not dictate to management but would 
require him only to advise of his intentions. 
Mr. Suepparp. Will you proceed with your presentation, please; 
(Discussion off the record.) 


OPERATIONAL SQUADRON AND ITS COVERAGE 


Mr. Minter. You spoke of an operational squadron. How wide 
a front can you cover with a squadron? Would it be localized in one 
place, or can you deploy it over a large area? 

General Davis. The ultimate plan is, when they are all in operation, 
they will cover the vulnerable approaches to the continental United 
States. 

Mr. Minver. Really what I was getting at was how far would one 
squadron go? How many squadrons would you have to have when 
the program is completed? 

General Davis. May I answer that off the record? 

The Caarrman. Off the record. 

(Answer off the record.) 

Mr. Mrixrer. That is what I was trying to get at. 

General Davis. Now, I will show you the Falcon. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GUIDED AIRCRAFT ROCKETS 


Mr. Scrivner. What does the “‘GAR” stand for? 
General Davis. Guided aircraft rocket. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Is this all-weather? 

General Davis. Yes. They use it on our all-weather interceptors. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How much does it weigh? 

General Davis. Slightly over 100 pounds. 

Mr. Wiac.ieswortuH. How long is it? 

General Davis. About 6 feet long. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this really good? 

General Davis. Yes; we think it is quite good. We have had some 
very good success with it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it as good as Sidewinder? 

General Davis. It is an entirely different type of bird. For some 
things the Sidewinder would be superior. For the mission that this 
particular missile is bought, it is far superior to the Sidewinder. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. And the unit cost would run what? 

yeneral Davis. May I go off the record? 

The CHarrMaNn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Davis. Here is the Sidewinder. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

























MATADOR 






General Davis. I will now show you the Matador. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Sixes. Is there a faster version of the Matador under develop- 
ment? 

General Davis. No, sir. However, there is an advanced version 
being produced now. 

Mr. Sixes. At about the same speed? 

General Davis. Yes, the same speed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. What is the range of the advanced model? 

General Davis. May I go off the record? 

The CuarrMan. Off the record. 

(Answer off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Are you not getting into the IRBM area? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. The tactical range for the missile is in excess of 500 
miles? 

Colonel Jounstron. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not going to get in the tactical IRBM area? 

Colonel Jounston. No, sir. It is not intended as a strategic mis- 
sile at all. 

General Davis. You have that latitude of employment, of course, 
if needed. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the unit cost? 

General Davis. May I go off the record? 

The CuarrMan. Off the record. 

(Answer off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is the advanced version? 

General Davis. Yes. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Davis. Now we will go into the drone category. The first 
one is the Q—2 drone. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ALLOCATION OF DRONE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Suepparp. What proportion of your total drone production 
will be allocated to the Army and what retained by the Air Force? 

General Davis. We make up a requirement based on their best 
guess—the Army, the Navy and ourselves—of test firings during the 
year by quarters. It is a little complicated because although these 
drones are recoverable they have an operational attrition. We lose 
them occasionally. Of course, when they are hit, why, they are 
usually destroyed. One of the difficulties about budgeting is that 
we carry these development programs, and these test firing Operations 
on in our own budget, and we get reimbursed for these birds only 
when they hit them. If we wear them out or lose them in operation, 
it is a loss to us. 

Mr. Mituier. You do this for the Navy, too? 

General Davis. Yes, but not to the extent that we do for the Army, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Davis. The unit cost is $47,500. 

The next is the Q—4 drone. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST FACTOR FOR Q-4 DRONE 


Mr. SuHepparp. You do not have an established cost factor? 

General Davis. You will note that the flyaway cost, or the unit 
cost, is $364,000. There are still some dev elopment costs, however, 
included in the program, in that total. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is reasonable to assume when you get out of 
that field and into the production field you will have a reduction in 
that cost factor, is it not? 

General Davis. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is this recoverable? 

General Davis. Yes, they are recoverable. 

The next is the Q—5. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparp. They come in on the nose; do they not? 

General Davis. Yes, The drag chute slows them down and the 
spike sticks in the ground. 

Mr. Suepparp. How is that nose equipped? 

Colonel Jonnston. The length and shape of the spike is such that 
it can absorb the energy, and we have used this same system on the 
X-7, which is the ram-jet test vehicle, and we have had as high as 
seven successive flights with no damage and repair in between. 

General CALLAHAN. I think this would be of interest to the com- 
mittee: Arrangements have just been worked out with the Army so 
that they would be able to shoot at the Q—4 missile during its develop- 
ment and test stage; is that correct? 

Colonel Jounston. That is correct. We are trying to make sure 
they put in offsets so we get a minimum of hits. There has been the 
question of not having really high-speed targets to shoot at, so we are 
using our development test flights and routing them over the lower 
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end of the range down there. We have just completed this agreement 
this week and we hope that we will get mutual benefits from it. 
General Davis. I have only one representative item of complex 
and expensive equipment that contributes to the high cost of missiles 
that you observed earlier. This happens to be one portion of the 
Mark-—1 guidance system. 
(Discussion off the record:) 


INTERCHANGEABLE GUIDANCE SYSTEMS 


Mr. Fioop. All these components are interchangeable within 
missiles of the same category, are they? 

General Davis. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHeprarp. Do you mean all missiles of like character, or like 
category? 

General Davis. Are you talking about the replaceability? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

General Davis. I interpreted Mr. Flood’s question to mean are 
like components interchangeable between systems. That is correct. 
The black boxes would be interchangeable between missiles. 

Mr. Stxes. Let me be sure that I understand the guidance system 
cost on each missile. 

General Davis. During this early time period they are running 
$800,000 each. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that in addition to the cost of the missile? 

General Davis. That is included in the earlier price of the missile 
that we gave you. 

Mr. Suepparp. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Sixes. General Davis, you are ready to show us a film at this 
time, are you not? 

General Davis. I have an answer to a question asked by Congress- 
man Flood, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxxs. Proceed with the answer and then with your presen- 
tation. 

General Davis. May I have this off the record? 

Mr. Stxes. Very well. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel Jonnston. The first problem is to detect the Regulus. 

Once you have detected it, then it is possible to intercept it and 
shoot it down, but the problem is to first detect it in sufficient time 
that you can bring your interceptor forces to bear on it. 

Mr. Stxes. That'is a practical answer. 

Does that complete your presentation, General? 

General Davis. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Wigglesworth? 
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OPERATIONAL DATE OF BOMARC 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. On page 10 of your opening statement yoy 
state that the Bomare should go into operational inventory on 
schedule. Could you define that for us? 

General Davis. General Callahan can give you the date at which 
the first squadron will be operational, or I may be able to find it here in 
just a moment. I think that particular part is classified, however, 

General CatuaHAn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OPERATIONAL DATE OF SNARK 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. On the same page, referring to the Snark, you 
state this will be introduced into the operational active inventory as 
soon as production and training will permit. What is the present 
estimate for that? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UTILIZATION OF PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


On page 14 of your statement you refer to industrial facilities 
and equipment. You state 





At the present rate of increase in utilization, we estimate that 80 percent of the 
Air Force-owned production equipment inventory will be in use by Air Force 
contractors by the end of fiscal year 1959. 

I am not quite sure as to the significance of that statement. Is 
it planned to keep 20 percent of the inventory in the hands of the 
Air Force indefinitely? 

General Davis. It is a little difficult to determine what the inactive 
amount or percentage of the total inventory might ultimately be. 
You appreciate that we have a very large inventory of production 
equipment which was accumulated over the years, and portions of 
this have been in idle storage, some has been in plants being kept on 
standby status, and some of it has been kept in the hands of con- 
tractors producing at the time. 

We are striving to get as high a percentage of our total inventory 
into active production as we possibly can. If we reach the 80 percent, 
as we forecast here, it will be something of a record, because you 
must appreciate that we have an obsolescence problem in production 
equipment; we have contractors competing in jobs, they must some- 
times move and put facilities in storage awaiting the next job. We 
think 80 percent active is quite a good record. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. As you view it now, that would probably 
be a maximum that you could attain? 

General Davis. We would hope to improve that, but that would 
be certainly some accomplishment, in our view. 


COST OF INITIAL SPARES AS TO REDUCED PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiccLeswortu. On page 6 of your statement you refer to the 
fact that the percentage cost of initial spares has been reduced from 
43.4 percent in fiscal year 1951 to 23.5 percent in fiscal year 1957, and 
you also refer to the change in the method of computing that cost, 
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gaying it is now on a percentage basis, as a result of which you elimi- 
nate the need of some 400,000 line-item computations required in 
previous years, and so forth. Has this resulted in any reduction in 
your personnel? 

“ General Davis. I could not speak to the personnel problem in this 
area, although I think General Dau will be able to do that when he 
appears before this committee to talk specifically about the Air Force 
supply system. 

The significant point here is that people of this caliber are in critical 
short supply; where before we spent such a large percentage of our 
effort in trying to make detailed computation for budget planning 
purposes, we have been sorely pressed to be able to do this effectively. 
We need these people with these talents to concentrate on the more 
important job of computing actual requirements for the buying 
operation. This is where we save the money in the end, and by 
arriving at our budget estimate through a reasonably sound system 
of factoring we save the manpower, we save this portion of our talented 
manpower for this more important operation. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Didn’t that operation exist before you made 
these changes? 

General Davis. To a degree; ves, sir. As I was saying, our capa- 
bility was very limited because of the limited number of people with 
the kinds of talents that it took to do this operation. We realized 
we were doing neither job adequately, so by concentrating on the 
more important jobs of computing the requirements to put on contract 
we more effectively use those people, and we believe that our system 
of factoring for budget-estimating purposes is reasonably accurate 
and certainly is good enough for budget-estimating purposes. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortu. I do not think it is worth going into this 
further at this time. It strikes me that this must result in a very 
great saving in man-hours and that it ought to be reflected in some 
reduction in your personnel, 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner? 


FACTORING AS TO SPARES 


Mr. Scrivner. Along this same line, I have listened to one of your 
previous explanations of factoring, and I have listened to what you 
told Mr. Wigglesworth. Perhaps I just don’t understand this. 
Give me an example of how this factoring works. 

General Davis. I must confess I am not an expert in this field at 
all, but we are—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Who will be the expert on factoring? 

General Davis. When General Dau is here next week, he will have 
a full presentation on how this is done. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all that is necessary on that. You say he 
will be the one to go into this on complete detail; that is, on the matter 
of spares? 

General Davis. The Air Force supply system, and one of his team 
will discuss factoring. 
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CHANGE IN PRESENTATION OF COMPONENT PRODUCTION DEVELOPMEN? 


Mr. Scrivner. There apparently must have been someplace during 
the past year, or maybe a little previous to that, some changes made 
because your statement does not quite carry out some of the same 
things we have had in times past. There must have been a change 
made in what you regard as research and development as compared to 
procurement and production. What is that change? 

Many of these things that you referred to in your detailed state- 
ment I thought really came under development rather than produc- 
tion and procurement. 

General Davis. Yes, sir. They always have been programed and 
budgeted in the aircraft and related procurement appropriation which 
we refer to as P-100. This is the first time we have segregated out 
certain portions of these budgets, these various budget projects, and 
identified them as a package showing them under this component pro- 
duction development section in my statement, which I believe you are 
referring to. 

We have discussed these things and the terminology of product 
improvement, service tests, and that sort of thing in prior years, 
This is merely a different twist on words for, I thought, a clarification 
for this group. 

Mr. Scrivner. The only thing that has been changed is the presen- 
tation and not the programs themselves? 

General Davis. That is correct. 


NEED FOR THE TANKER RATIO 


Mr. Scrivner. Somebody was going to get me some information 
about your tankers to try to demonstrate why you had to have 2 
tankers for each 3 bombers. I have not seen them yet. Where is 
that going to come in? Who is going to bring that in? 

General CALLAHAN. That would be a charge upon me. 

Mr. Scrivner. When will that be done? 

General CaLLaAHAN. We had figured it would be furnished as part 
of or put into the record in the time period when General Cary and 
I were here. 

Mr. Scrivner. I want to talk about it some time and if you are 
just going to put it in the record I have no chance to refer back to 
it at all. 

General CALLAHAN. I can have an answer for you tomorrow if you 


like. 
REFUELING IN THE AIR 


Mr. Scrivner. All right. While we are at that, I noticed just this 
morning, I believe it was, that the Navy has an entirely different, 
maybe not entirely different but considerably different concept of 
their air-to-air refueling that looks to me like it has quite a bit of 
merit. It makes it a little hard to understand why, if one service 
finds one type of activity so good, why the other service does not do 
it the same way. 

General Davis. I can speak to that briefly and generally, Mr. 
Scrivner. Our system that is commonly employed in operational 
use now, the flying-boom method, predates the probe-and-drogue 
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method by several years. We had a successful operation boom sys- 
tem long before the first probe-and-drogue system was ever used by 
the Navy or Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is better? 

General Davis. For certain applications there is no doubt the 
Probe and Drogue is as good, if not better than, the boom system. 
Here again there are two schools of thought. Because we had a 
proven, reliable, in-flight refueling system in the flying boom adaptable 
peculiarly to bomber operations, the Air Force’s best judgment was 
in going to the B—52 KC-—135 in-flight refueling program we should 
stick to that system. It was proven reliable and it was available 
in production and we knew it would do the job. There are some 
applications we are working on in the Air Force now and actually 
using that are very similar, if not identical, to the Navy’s system 
you are referring to; that is, Probe and Drogue. This is for refueling 
tactical fighters. This can be utilized effectively where you want 
to refuel three small airplanes at once, for example, instead of one 
big bomber at one time. It is feasible to have as many as three of 
those Drogues or refueling receptacles on a big tanker and thereby 
speed up the operation of refueling a flight of tactical fighters. This 
is being done in the Air Force as well as in the Navy. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is the difference as it presently prevails due to 
difference of functional requirements? 

General Davis. Yes, sir; for the strategic mission we have a tre- 
mendous quantity of fuel to transfer at a high rate of flow. The 
boom system has been proven infinitely superior to Probe and Drogue 
when you have to pump a large volume of it fast. 

Mr. SHepparD. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say Dau is going to do this. Will he go into 
more detail about spares? You talk about it on page 1—5, talk about 
the percentage. He is going to go into it? 

General Davis. Yes, sir; you will get a detailed briefing on our spares 
operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

You say Dau will take care of the factoring thing, too. 

General Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will that be true about your 400,000 line items? 
Is Dau the expert on that? 

General Davis. Yes, sir; that presentation covers that factoring 
method completely. 


GROWTH OF THE MISSILE PROGRAM AND PHASING-OUT 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We can understand and perhaps before we are 
through there will be enough left on the record to give a fairly good 
picture of the growth of the missile program. As you point out here, 
during 1956, 16 percent of the budget was going into these weapons; 
in 1957, 29 percent goes on missiles, and the present budget before us 
32 percent goes into missiles. That is about a third. One of the 
other statements showed that out of the $38 billion in this program 
for the military, $4 billion of it, taking in all services, $4 billion goes 
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into missiles. That is a little better than one-tenth. That is about 
one-ninth going into guided missiles alone. 

Mr. Forp. One-eleventh. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. It shows the growth of*missiles programs, 
but as far as the taxpayers are concerned they do not get much con- 
solation out of it because these missiles are all more expensive and 
maybe in the future there will be, but as yet there has been very little 
relief as far as the plane procurement program itself is concerned, 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Someplace the man who is footing the bill—and it 
is getting pretty heavy, if vou have read the papers or seen some mail 
you will understand what the public reaction is presently—there would 
seem to be somewhere, someplace, a time and place when some of 
the expenditure for missiles will be reflected by a considerably reduced 
expenditure for planes. So if you can give us an explanation perhaps 
it will help people understand better. 

General Davis. For the record 1 would like to clarify one thing that 
was on the record just before you went off. 

These percentages referred to in my statement applied to the portion 
of the Air Force budget I was presenting. 

In other words, the 32 percent would be applied to the $7.3 billion 
program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Reduction in procurement program. 

General Davis. It did not apply to any of the other. 

Mr. Scrivner. It naturally would not. A great deal of it has to 
go for maintenance and operation, about one-third, another third for 
pay and allowances, and so forth. So that naturally, I understand 
that the 29 percent related to procurement. Perhaps I did not 
make it clear. 

General Davis. You mentioned the figure $38 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. The total missile program we have been told for 
all the services runs to $4 billion. 

General Davis. I see. Very well. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have over half of that $4 billion here in the 
Air Force. 

General Davis. Yes, sir. 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Scrivner, it might be useful to make 
reference at this time to the fact that our aircraft procurement 
numberwise for fiscal year 1956 was of the order of 2,700, for the 
current fiscal year it is of the order of 1,800 to 1,900, the figure is 1,868 
at the present time, and for fiscal vear 1958 it is of the order of 1,500, 
1,515. So there is a descending curve. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now show where that is a result of expanded missile 
operations. That would not necessarily follow. You may be buy- 
ing fewer because you have plenty. We have a pretty good inventory 
now, higher than what we thought it was. So that if you can tie that 
in, well “and good. 

General Davis. It is pointed out on page 1, section 1 of my state- 
ment in the budget recap where, in the aire sraft portion of this panel 
presentation for fiscal 1956, 1957, and 1958 vou see a decline each year 
in procurement of aircraft and an increase in procurement of missiles. 
I am saying, I believe, that the aircraft procurement has gone down 
proportionately as the missiles procurement has gone up because the 
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total dollars spent in this area have gone down steadily for the last 
3 years. 

‘Mr. Wiceteswortu. From $5.3 billion to $4.1 billion. 

General Davis. In this presentation it has gone down. It was 
$7.363 billion in 1956, it was $8.450 in 1957 and it is $7.314 billion 
in 1958. 

Mr. Wiacieswortnh. But for the aircraft alone it has gone down 
from $5.3 billion to $4.1 billion, has it not? 

General Davis. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. For aircraft alone the figure shows a drop 


from $5.3 billion in 1957 to $4.1 billion in 1958, does it not? You 
gave us Ove ‘rall figures. 

General DAvis. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 11 you have a statement: 


In prior vears these items were contained in several budget programs and in 
two appropriations. 


Apparently indicating that now they are included in this one. [If it 
is included in this one, we would therefore expect there would be a 
corresponding reduction in the other items. 

I wish you would give us a full and complete explanation of that to 
show what has been included in this one now. that was previously 
included in others and what others and perhaps General Bogart can 
show where the corresponding reduction was made. 

General Davis. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The quoted statement was meant to explain the manner of presentation being 
used for the fiscal year 1958 program, 

Under the current Air Force budget structure, component production/develop- 
ment activities are financed under budget programs 120 and 140 in the “Aircraft 
and related procurement’ appropriation and under budget program 260 in the 
appropriation ‘‘Procurement other than aireraft.’”’ This arrangement is applicable 
to both fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. In prior years these items were 
financed under budget programs 110 and 130 under the ‘‘Aircraft and related pro- 
curement’’ appropriation and under budget program 230 of the ‘‘Procurement 
other than aircraft’’ appropriation. 

Last year the requirements for this effort were presented under the old (1956) 
appropriation structure in their respective budget program areas, and the amounts 
were converted to the new appropriation structure in summary as each appropria- 
tion was finished. This year, in order to present the requirement on a functional 
basis, the applicable amounts have been brought together into this one-panel 
presentation from each of the budget program areas. The amounts and source of 
financing are indicated in the following table which shows the budget programs 
from which the items would have been financed under the old appropriation 
structure and the budget programs from which the items are financed under the 
new appropriation structure. This manner of presentation does not, in any way 
change the requirement for these items. 


In millions of dollars 


Old structure New structure 
Fiseal | Fiscal Fiseal 
year 1956 | year 1957 | year 1958 


Engines__- P-110 and P-130__.. P-120 and P-140 $152. 4 $283. 7 $298. 1 
Armament $ P-110 and P-130 |} P-120_. 73. 5 | 29. : 30.0 
Electronic countermeasures | P-230_.__. P-120 and P-260 103. 0 113 207.3 
equipment. 
Communication-electronics | P-110; P-130 and P P-120 23.0 
equipment. | 230. 
Other equipment | P-110 and P-130_.__...| P-120 and P-140 


Total 
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THE PROBLEM OF AIR FORCE-OWNED PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT IN THR 
HANDS OF A CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 14 you are referring to the buy-and-store to 
a buy-and-use concept, which was adopted in fiscal 1956. You point 
out that 80 percent of the Air Force-owned production equipment will 
be in use by Air Force contractors by the end of 1959. 

That is logical. There is no use buying a lot of these expensive 
pieces of equipment and putting them in Cosmoline and storing them 
someplace because, if you store them 5 years, 5 years later you have 
a better machine coming out, and here you have a piece of machinery 
not used, perfectly good, but it is on its way out. 

But, in doing that, there have arisen some complications. You have 
a contractor or a subcontractor who has a piece of Government ma- 
chinery in his place of business. That is a part of his establishment, 
Then perhaps the contract is completed; the machinery is still there, 
He probably has had some agreement with the Government as to what 
amounts toaroyalty. In other words, he continues to use it in perhaps 
his peacetime production, whatever it may have been, and pays the 
Government for the use of the machinery. But all of a sudden here 
comes an order from the Defense Department, yanking the machinery 
out. Now perhaps he anticipates that within 2 or 3 months, maybe 
4 or 6, he is going to again have a subcontract, but now the machinery 
is gone and he is left holding the sack. 

There is no way he can buy it, there is no way he can get it. 

You are working a hardship on some of your smaller concerns that 
can least afford it. It probably is not in your particular jurisdiction, 
But it would appear that someway, somehow, there could be a more 
equitable solution to that problem. 

Perhaps since the machinery does wear and since probably you will 
want some new, there should be some way where this man, who has 
relied on it and it has become part of his establishment, ought to be 
able to work out a better deal than to have it yanked out from under 
him practically without warning. It is Government machinery and 
we are entitled to have it. But in one or two instances it has probably 
almost bankrupted the man who has tried to be a part of the defense 
production machinery. 

General Davis. Mr. Scrivner, there is no doubt but what there 
may be isolated cases where this has happened. However, we try to 
maintain as much stability with our industrial equipment as we 
possibly can. We do not want to ship it back to storage or from one 
plant to another more often than we have to. We have a lease and 
rental program where we do leave machinery and equipment in 
contractors’ facilities on a lease basis where they can use it for com- 
mercial production when it is not required for our production. 

I am not familiar with the detailed procedure that is gone through 
before a decision is made to, say, unilaterally yank out a piece of 
equipment, but I have my man here on industrial facilities who might 
be able to speak to that if you wish at this time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who is this man? 

General Davis. Colonel Hozier is here. 

Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, give us a presentation on this matter. 

Colonel Hozimr. Mr. Scrivner, as you have stated, it is possible 
for the withdrawal of our equipment to create a hardship on a firm 
that has been using it for some period of time. However, we do at 
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all times attempt to give the proper consideration to all the factors 
involved when such a withdrawal is contemplated. These considera- 
tions must be based on policies and procedures which will treat all 
firms alike and also assure uniform administration by our field offices. 
Although, such a withdrawal would be more likely to create a hard- 
ship upon a small firm, we believe our procedures to be as equitable 
as they can be made. 

There are three basic circumstances under w hich production equip- 
ment would be withdrawn from a contractor’s physical possession: 
(1) when the work, for which the equipment was provided under 
a facilities contract, has been completed; (2) when a lease agreement 
expires (usually after 5 years); and (3) when an item of production 
equipment is required to meet a critical production schedule and the 
item can be obtained in time in no other manner. 

When the work on a contract is completed there is very little chance 
that the removal of the related equipment would form a hardship, 
since the need disappears as the Air Force work is completed. This 
type of withdrawal normally occurs as the contractor declares the 
equipment excess to his needs. 

Withdrawal of equipment upon the expiration of a lease agreement 
may well, at times, meet with disapproval on the part of the con- 
tractor, since it may reduce his capability to meet his nondefense 
commitments. Production equipment is leased by the Government 
to contractors only when facilities are not otherwise available and 
when they will be used at least 75 percent in the support of defense 
programs. Retention of the equipment at the expiration of the lease 
is based upon the same criteria. The length of the lease, usually 
5 years, is long enough for the contractor to develop other sources to 
meet his equipment requirement. Proper planning on his part, 
particularly if his trend is away from defense business, should, and in 
most cases does, prevent any hardship through the withdrawal of 
equipment. The Air Force would certainly be most severely criticized 
if it competed with industrial lessors of production equipment in the 
support of nondefense production. 

The withdrawal of production equipment to meet a more critical 
need can definitely cause a hardship. However, when the need is 
great, there must be a willingness to accept some hardship. This 
type of withdrawal has been very infrequent and to the best of our 
knowledge has not occurred more than 5 times in the last 5 years. It 
is also indicated that the hardship was not serious in these five cases. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION READINESS POLICY IN REGARD TO 
COMPRESSION AND ACCELERATION CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Now you referred finally on page 14 to the Air 
Force industrial production readiness policy. Inasmuch as we do 
not have, and anyone who reads this record will not have before him, 
the hearings on the fiscal 1957 budget, give me a thumbnail statement 
as to what this Air Force industrial production readiness policy is. 

General Davis. I think I can do that very generally and briefly. 

Prior to 1956 we followed the traditional industrial mobilization 
planning concept of making plans, continually making plans of the 
plants’ capabilities, what they would produce come M- day, what their 
capabilities were, and actually planned certain equipment for these 
particular plants. 
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As has been proven in the past, this is a slow, tortuous process,  [t 
takes anywhere from 18 months to 2 or 2% vears in our business to 
get up to a high level of production, starting from one of these plans, 

It is our belief that the decisive phase of the next war will be im the 
first few weeks, at least of the air battle, that we must fight with 
essentially the forces in being. 

We also feel that the forces in being on the stations can be aug- 
mented rapidly from the pipeline, so to speak. I use that term col- 
loquially. There ere many airplanes that are in various stages of 
being accepted and delivered and stages of being assembled that could 
hurriedly be put into the air battle in a matter of a few davs. This 
new concept takes advantage of the abilitv to compress this pipeline 
of weapons and put them into the operational inventory in a hurry, 

We refer to the compression capability here, and the acceleration 
capabilitv. Thev are really two different things. The compression 
capability is this compressing of the pipeline; that is, getting all of the 
things that are readily available out into the operating units in a 
hurry. 

The acceleration capability is something we build in at very little 
cost by selecting very high priority weapons systems. We do this on 
a very selective basis. We plan and have the contractor arrange his 
production scheduling so that he carries what in effect is a float in 
his work in process inventory within his factory and within his sub- 
contract structure such that, come a warning of any kind, whether 
a prewarning or M-day or attack warning, by speeding up everything, 
working longer hours, putting on extra shifts, in effect consuming this 
float of work in process inventory, we can accelerate production of 
that weapon significantly during the first 30 days, we will say. 

Granted this reaches a point of diminishing returns within a matter 
of 3 months, because you could not have enough float or work in 
process inventory to continue such an operation. You would be, in 
effect, building a bubble in this production pipeline at some point 
that you would have to catch up, but we think it is sound. We have 
taken this action and are taking it currently on some of our more 
important high priority weapons systems. It is quite remarkable, 
some of the gains we can forecast from putting this into effect. 

The additional numbers of airplanes that we would get out of a 
given factory during the first 30 days is quite amazing by using this 
particular concept. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would appear vou have left out one element that 
would naturally be with it; namely, you are producing more of these 
things now than you did under the old program. In other words, 
present-day production is greater than it was anticipated under the 
old program of M- to P-day. We were sold that program on the 
idea that inasmuch as no one knows when any emergency is going to 
come and we want to keep on being modern, we did not want to store 
up a lot of weapons of any kind that would, every day of their exist- 
ence, be becoming more and more obsolescent. Now you have de- 
parted from that. Now you are building the things and having them 
on hand. In other words, you say now you have to have it ready to 
go. 

General Davis. Part of this is more in General Callahan’s line. I 
would like to speak to part of it, however. The modern weapons 
that we are procuring today, and have for the last 3 years, actually have 
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been to modernize the force in being, to give modern weapons to the 
people that are in the operational organizations. The closer we ap- 
roach this modernization of the Air Force in being, the less our pro- 
duction rates are forecast. 

For example, the production rates of these airplanes as reflected in 
this fiscal 1958 budget are, with few exceptions, considerably lower 
than they were in fiscal 1957 procurements and 1956 procurements. 
So we do have and have planned a decline of production rates in all 
these procuremets since the buildup during the Korean situation. 

Mr. SuHepparD. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Am I to interpret from your comments while that 
js true in one phase of the operation, nevertheless you still have to 
have in readiness a hiatus between what you have in the modern as 
against the conventional that is back here? 

General Davis. That is true. 

Mr. SuepparpD. There is a continuity of procedure in there that 
takes up the requirement as a whole; is that not true? 

General Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sheppard. Thank you. 


PROCUREMENT OF B-52 AS TO COMMAND SUPPORT AND ADVANCED 
ATTRITION 


Mr. Scrivner. Getting into some of your detailed procurement, 
itis not possible to recall all the figures you gave, and we are not in the 
best position in the world to determine whether the program of pro- 
curement that you proposed is sound or not, but if my recollection is 
correct, we anticipate 11 wings of B—52’s, 45 per wing. If my mathe- 
matics is correct, that calls for 495 planes. Yet it stands out in my 
memory that some figure you showed was _ six-hundred-some-odd 
B-52’s. 

General Davis. Yes, sir. I might answer part of that first. General 
Callahan can answer the rest of it. 

The 45 that you refer to is the actual authorized unit equipment for 
the combat wing. However, they are authorized an additional five 
airplanes of command support. Assigned at any one time there is 
actually 50 airplanes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the extra five? 

General Davis. Command support. A certain percentage have to 
be down for maintenance and MOD/IRAN continually, a certain 
percentage of the fleet. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings it up to 550? 

General Davis. Yes, sir. 

We program in our procurement programs advanced attrition. 
We know over a period of so many years by a factor we use that we 
expect to lose a certain number of airplanes. These are included in 
the calculations year by year as we put the procurement program 
together. General Callahan can speak to this requirement for 
attrition, I think, much better than I can. 

General CaLtLauan. Mr. Scrivner, the break on that would be for 
the 11 wings 495 for the unit equipment, additional 10 percent, or 50, 
for command support, 11 for test. That would give an inventory 
requirement of 556 as a total. 

Mr. Scrivner. I get 561. 
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General Bogart. 50 instead of 55 for command support. 

General CALLAHAN. We apply 10 percent against the total 495 
which would be 49.5; we carry it at 50; 11 for test; total of 556. Then 
the difference is in advanced attrition to take us on up to 603; that 
difference is 47 aircraft. That would give us advanced attrition 
providing for maintaining those 11 wings on out to the end of fiscal] 
year 1961. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps here again something has been introduced 
at some brief moment when I was out. I have heard of attrition every 
since 1946 when I first came on the Military Appropriations Com- 
mittee but this advanced attrition is a new one. 

Mr. Gartock. This is what we have done with the higher priced 
airplanes when they are about to go out of production. In other 
words, if we are only equipping 11 wings, we have to buy in this time 
the advanced attrition. We will do it and have done it with other 
airplanes because it does not pay to buy five airplanes in the next 
year. You complete your buy for the length of time that you want 
to keep that number of wings fully equipped. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you repeat that, please? 

Mr. Gartocx. You buy while the item is in production and you 
get it as a going production item and not have them producing 1 or 
2 or 3 a year for you, which would be extremely expensive. You do 
not do that. As soon as you stop production your inventory starts 
coming down and pretty soon the number of units comes down. To 
keep the number of units in being a longer period of time you have 
to have the extra airplanes to feed back in. 

Mr. Gartock. This 10 percent command support, I do not know 
whether General Davis made it clear but that also includes the number 
of airplanes in the depots for overhaul, not just the one at the base 
having somebody fix something up, but that includes depot overhaul. 

General CatnaHAN. And those that are in for modification. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes; 10 percent is the very minimum amount 
required. 

Mr. Scrivner. There again you leave an undetermined element, 
namely that we have already been told that we have on the way, 
maybe not very far along, a successor to the B—52, we are already 
procuring and going to have some rather large numbers of long-range 
missiles, which would undoubtedly replace some long-range bombers. 
It leaves us in a rather difficult position. 

Mr. Gartock. Going back to the statement of the Secretary, I 
thought he made the point that the manned bomber would stay as 
the backbone of the force during the time period. If we are to main- 
tain 11 heavy bomber wings for this length of time 

Mr. Scrivner. Then what? 

Mr. Gartock. We anticipate we will need at least this many 
airplanes. 


SERVICES’ POTENTIAL STRENGTH MAY BE OVERINSURANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether you do or not. I have 
become rather skeptical. We get the stories from the ardent advocates 
of various programs. I cannot help but return to the statement that 
I have made earlier, namely that in this day and age of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs—we have been told time after time the great degree 
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of accuracy we can attain—when 1 B—52 or 1 B-47 can carry in 1 trip 
more death and destruction than was carried in all of the thousands 
of forays by all of the thousands of planes we had in all of World 
War II, I am talking about all the Allies, too, and if we can do what 
we have been told we can do with our bombers, if we can do what we 
have been told we can do with the missiles, and then you divide that 
into the number of potential important targets, so help me, I do not 
see where you need this many planes and missiles. 

General CaLuaHAn. Mr. Scrivner, General Cary in his presentation 
covered a good deal of the response to your question. Of course, 
it boils down to a judgment as to how many are required. This is 
based upon interpreting the air defenses, the opposition that our 
bombers will have to go up against. 

Mr. Scrivner. The war mission and all that. 

General CaLLAHAN. It is tied into the losses we will receive before 
we will be able to get our bombers off. In other words, how many 
out of the total we will be able to get off on the assumption we are 
hit first. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am going to ask some questions on that in just a 
moment. 

In addition to that that you have said and what General Cary 
said, we have had before us the story given by the Navy as to what 
their power is and how many targets they can destroy; some of which 
I cannot quite understand and “certainly regarding some of which 
the Air Force forgets or fails to recognize that we have a Nav vy and 
the Navy forgets or overlooks the fact that we have an Air Force. 
So that when you combine all of the potential strength and not 
forgetting we have the Navy with us, and we are spending quite 
a bit of money on them, too, we check the entire list of targets and 
I still cannot see why we have to have as many bombers as we have 
in the Air Force and Navy together with the missiles and all of that 
because you are planning more potential destruction than there is on 
the face of the earth. 

General CALLAHAN. You will recall, Mr. Scrivner, that General 
Twining indicated there was coordination of the targets to be taken. 

Mr. Scrivner. He indicated but I still come back to this. Sure it 
has been indicated, but I am not satisfied that it is as stated. I wish 
you could have been here and seen the Navy presentation. 

Here we are with all of this destructive power we have. As I said a 
moment ago, one plane can carry as much as was carried during all 
World War II. You will have 600 B-—52’s, 1,500 to 1,700 B-47’s 
hundreds of missiles, perhaps thousands. It just does not seem neces- 
sary to me. If we are so good as we have been told we are—and I 
believe we are, I believe we have the accuracy, I believe we have the 
ability, I believe we have everything required—when you have more, 
when you need so much and that is all, but when you have vastly 
more than that you just do not need that vastly greater amount. 
When you are playing here with planes running 3% to 8 million dollars 
each, a difference of 10 planes overinsurance runs into quite a bit. 
I cannot escape the conclusion that we may have overinsurance. 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Scrivner, this, of course, is a matter of 
judgment after you have all the information at hand. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General CALLAHAN. You will recall that the representations made 
by the Air Force were to the effect that we required somewhat more 
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than is actually carried in this budget. Beyond that I do not feel 
would be able to contribute to the solution. 


ATTRITION ON A B-52 BOMBER MISSION 


Mr. Scrivner. You mentioned a while ago the fact that all of them 
would noi get through. Suppose you had 100 B-52’s take off. How 
many of them would. have to turn back because of some sort of failure. 
perhaps mechanical or some other kind? How many would have to 
turn back? 

General CaLLanan. I would say less than 10 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would leave you 90. Then how many of the 
90 would you assume would reach the targets assigned? You are 
going to lose some, of course. 

General CaLLanAN. I cannot respond to that question. 

Mr. ScrivNeR. You must have some factor of experience you go 
on. World War II experience would not be particularly apt. 

General CALLAHAN. It would not. We do have studies of that 
nature but I am not personally intimately familiar with them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us make a guess and not bind anybody to it. 
But let us assume that you would have 25 percent loss. T hat would 
bring you down to about 70 or 72. 

Mr. Fuoop. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. Scrivner. One minute, please. I am trying to work out 
something. Probably some of ‘them would have some sort of failure 
to make it impossible for some of that 72 to get back. Some place 
along the line somebody must have a study made that would say if 
we send out a hundred of them so many of them will get to the target 
and back to some base where they can go into the picture again. 
Do you have any figure at all? 

General CaLuauan. No, sir. There are several other inputs, of 
course, that are required here. To begin with, the number we lose 
on our bases, which is related in turn to how many you can take off 
initially 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not get too worried about what you are going 
to lose on the bases. 

General CALLAHAN. We are very worried about that. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to go all the way. Although we talk 
about living dangerously, we do not. The military never takes any 
chance. If they think they need 100 they get 125 just to be sure. 
Initial ground loss is a possibility, yes. But again, if we are as good 
as we say we are, the probability is not there. 

General CaLuAHAN. This is a matter of judgment and application 
of many factors, Mr. Scrivuer. There is no doubt that under ideal 
circumstances the job could be done with less than we would represent 
as the requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have just been told in the last 2 or 3 days that 
the Air Force was the thing that is keeping us at peace. If we stay 
at peace we are not going to lose them on the ground. 

General CaLttanan. We hope we will not, “Mr. Scrivner, but we 
cannot plan with that as a firm assumption, in light of enemy capa- 
bility. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had some question, Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. I was just thinking that if you had 100 B-52’s on the 
line, I would say that 15 percent would never take off because of 
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mechanical failure besides the 10 or 15 percent that would never get 
there. You would have about one-third of those 100 aircraft you 
could not count at all. A lot of them would never take off of the 
round because of mechanical failure, a lot would turn back before 
they got there for mechanical failure. You missed one element. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is vour conclusion. If they are half as good 
as they tell me it is not going to be that large an element that will 
not get off the ground or fail. 

General CALLAHAN. The percentage that will not get off and the 
percentag ‘e that would be turned back for reason of mechanical defect 
in our judgment will not be great. In other words, if we do not have 
the enemy action problem to deal with before we get off or thereafter 
on the way to the target, we believe that the bulk are going to get to 
their targets and hit them. But it is these other factors that bring 
the enemy into the picture that represent the major effect of cutting 
down the number of bombers that would be able to place their bombs 
on target. It is a matter tied to intelligence estimates and assump- 
tions as to conditions under which we will have to operate. 

Mr. Garvock. Another thing on this is the point that the Chief 
made and that is the great necessity—if we are forced into the position 
of having to wipe out the retaliatory force—of doing it just as quickly 
as possible, because if vou allow them to make a second raid while 
you are back stocking up again the amount of damage you would take 
from it would far exceed the cost of a few extra missiles and air planes 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In all of this you get to the point where you stress 
the B-52. We have hundreds of B-47’s that are supposed to be doing 
something. We have a lot of millions of dollars tied up in them. 

General CALLAHAN. The B-47 along with the B-36 is the backbone 
of our strength today. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure. 

General CALLAHAN. We are going to have the B—47’s in the picture 
for several years to come and we will be counting on them strongly. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they are just half as good as we have been told 
they are, they are going to be in the picture some place dealing out 
destruction too. That is why I insist again that some time before 
these hearings are over the committee should be given some informa- 
tion upon which we can pass some judgment. I know before I make 
the request what the result will be because, having reached a decision, 
experience has taught me that the military very seldom changes its 
mind. I am going to request there immediately be undertaken a new 
detailed analy. sis of the need for the number of B—52’s because of their 
great cost. Every one we can save will be saving just about $8 million. 
I think at the tail end of the production they will get down to about 
$4,500,000, so we will figure we are taking them off of the tail end 
rather than the front end. It still is quite a considerable sum of dollars. 

Now, there is one other point that I should make that will be off 
the record. 

(Additional classified information was provided for the use of the 
committee.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I do not recall any discussion of the material on page 
I-15, the next to the last page in the book. 
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General Davis. There has been no presentation on the “Other” 
category, and it is not in my area for presentation. It is a classified 
project that someone else presents separately. 


AIR FORCE FUNDING FOR ARMY SPARES 


Mr. Forp. I assume that is right as far as the one classified project 
is concerned, but I would like to inquire with regard to the other 
three items that are listed there, even though you have no funding 
proposed in the fiscal year 1958. 

Could you explain to me why in the fiscal year 1956 and the fisea] 
year 1957 you had some obligational authority there under the title 
of ‘“‘Department of Army, spares,’’ and you do not have any for the 
fiscal year 1958? 

General Davis. Up until about a year ago we provided depot main- 
tenance support of certain Army aircraft. We programed for spares 
to do this maintenance overhaul of Army aircraft. Through an 
agreement reached over a year ago, the Army has taken over that 
responsibility. Fiscal year 1957 was the last year it was necessary 
for us to program for spare parts for their airplanes. ; 


FUNDING FOR MUTUAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What about the other item, ‘‘Mutual assistance program, 
common order items’? Again obligational authority in the fiscal year 
1956 and 1957 and nothing in the fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Gartockx. The mutual assistance program for 1958 has not 
yet become law. At such time as it becomes a reality we will pick 
up something. 

Mr. Forp. In the President’s budget there is an item of $4,400,000 
for both military and economic aid and assistance. It is there, but 
apparently it is not included here; is that correct? 

General Davis. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea of what is anticipated? 

Mr. Gartockx. No. We do not know what that is going to run 
in 1958. 

General Bocarr. We have not actually received all of it. We 
do not know for sure the program for 1957, and until we get it we 
will not pick it up here, though it is carried as an overall item in the 
President’s budget. 

Mr. Garuock. After you receive the order you have to go down 
and say that this can be delivered from stock without replacement 
and this is new procurement. It is a very long process. Even if 
you knew it was X dollars, you would not be in a position to forecast 
how much of it would be used. 

Mr. Forp. What interests me is how they can come up with a 
figure of 4.4 billion in the budget in January and have any accuracy 
as to what they are aiming at, item by item. I do not think they can 
do it, either. They somehow put together a sizable item that is 
lumped in there in the general presentation. 

General Davis. I would assume you would rather have the mutual 
assistance people answer that question when they come up. 
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EFFECT OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM REIMBURSEMENT 
ON THE AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Can you tell us, General Davis, how the mutual assist- 
ance program reimbursement setup affects your program, if at all? 
General Davis. We are allowed, after we get the order, shall we say, 
from the Department of Defense to supply the item—— as 

Mr. Forp. An outright order? 

General Davis. We are ordered to supply a certain item, or a 
program worth of items, to this program, and we are allowed to antici- 
pate that as a reimbursement when we deliver the item. In the 
meantime, we have to take it out of our stock, if available, and 
deliver it, whereupon we can be reimbursed from the Mutual Assistance 
Program fund, or we must go out and place orders for it and procure 
it for this purpose. Once we have gotten the order we can anticipate 
it and include it in our obligational authority requirement for that 
particular year.as a part of the total. Therefore, it is identified as an 
anticipated reimbursement. 

Mr. Forp. Every year in the Army’s P. and P. account they show 
they expect certain reimbursements that will come not necessarily in 
cash in the fiscal year, but which will be in the next fiscal year, which 
shows up in the availability of their obligational authority for the next 
fiscal year. I do not see any such presentation in the Air Force. Is 
the system different? 

General Davis. That would not appear in any panel book, if it 
does appear in the program. General Bogart can answer that question 
from his overall budget spread sheet. 

General BoGart. It does appear in our appropriation book. It 
does not in the panel book. We do show the source of financing for 
each of the programs by appropriations. 

Mr. Forp. Could vou put into the record at this point the details 
involved in this particular setup? 

General Bocart. Yes, I can. We are showing here mutual 
assistance common item order reimbursements anticipated at $94.2 
million in a green sheet detail, and we have a discussion of that, sir, 
in the appropriation book. 

Mr. Forp. That is for the fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. Garvock. 1957 and prior year programs that will get into 1958. 
I think the point that you might have missed here is the fact tl at the 
sum total of the amount of the program, new procurement to be under- 
taken, exceeded the amount of the appropriation, the new dollars 
asked for. One way that gap is closed is by taking the future assist- 
ance reimbursements and financing some of that difference. 

General Davis talks about buying X number of airplanes. He does 
not have to identify the source of his income; General Bogart takes 
care of that. A part of it comes from appropriations; part of it comes 
from Mutual Assistance reimbursements. The problem is always to 
have General Bogart come up with enough money for the program 
General Davis is doing. 

Mr. Forp. I think that it would be helpful for the record if we had 
a reasonable detailed summary of how this system works and how 
you anticipate it will work in the fiscal year 1958. 

General Bocart. We can take this section and insert it in the 
record right here. Would that not do it? 
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Mr. SHepparb. That will be inserted at this print in the record. 
(The justification pages referred to are as follows: 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Summary of requirements by budget program 














| 
Pro, | | 
—_ Title | 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
NO. | 
() (2) | (8) (4) 
110 | Aircraft, complete_.......2..1...--...-------- | $3, 761, 996, 525 | $3, 414, 600,000 | $2, 719, 300,090 
120 | Aircraft components__._-.....-.-.--.-.--. ---} 1, 791,479,403 | 2, 566, 900, 000 2, 359 700, 000 
130 | Guided missiles, complete. _.-___-__- al 818, 783, 191 1, 675, 800, 000 1, 414, 800,000 
140 | Guided-missile components..._.-......-.....--- 9] 44, 193, 842 | 119, 000, 000 105, 700, 000 
150 | Industrial facilities and equipment Soares daastoncgus | 373, 175, 423 | 333, 500, 000 300° 000; 000 
160 | Modification of equipment... _-.............-.-. } 445, 614, 794 621, 600, 000 633, 500, 000 
Activities no lopger financed from this appro- | ; 
preetients 22.26 232 1 eas Se | 855, 517, 143 13, 200, 000 | 0 
Total, program requirements -| 7, 590, 760,321 | 8, 744, 600, 000 7, 533, 000, 000 
Less portion of program to be obligated in sub- : 
sequent fiscal years __- 2, 116, 913, 364 2, 586, 200,000 | 2, 183, 000, 000 
Obligations during fiscal year 1956 against fiscal | : 
year 1957 program 384, 850, 723 — 384, 850, 723 0 
Plus obligations incurred against prior year | 
puoprnia fates. 636006003. dee Juss. 2k 1, 250, 151,090 | 1, 448, 073, 319 uh 842, 000, 000 
Total, obligations by fiscal year__.________ | 7, 108, 848,770 | 7, 221, 622, 596 "192, 000, 000 











Sources of financing of program year requirements 




























| | | 
1956 1957 1958 
— — — - _ ~ —_— —_ | _ 
! 
Program requirements- - -- ie 7, 590, 760, 321 | $8, 744, 600, 000 $7, 533, 000, 000 
Less: ig | 
Mutual-assistance program common item order | 
reimbursements. _- | 504, 281, 484 | 94, 200, 000 0 
Mutual-assistance program fiscal year 1957 | } 
common item order requirements to be sup- | | | 
plied from inventory without replacement. -__| 0 | 0} 234, 400, 000 
Other reimbursements 22, 465, 462 | 10, 203, 637 38, 000, 000 
Recoupment from prior-year funds (actual) | 777, 513, 375 1, 466, 799, 163 | 0 
Anticipated recoupments from prior years 0 294, 897,200 | 1, 060, 600, 000 
Appropriation. ...... 2.1 ...00222-L.1 _.....| 6,286, 500,000 | 6, 848, 500, 000 200, 000, 000 


The above summary of the sources of financing of program-year requirements 
indicates that substantial amounts have been realized and applied to finance these 
program requirements from the recoupment from prior-year funds. By December 
1956, these recoupments had totaled $2,244 million. These recoupments repre- 
sent a decrease in prior-year requirements caused by deletion of items from those 
prior-year programs and revised cost estimates of items remaining on contract. 
The committee was informed last vear that approximately $544 million had been 
recouped from prior-year programs and applied to finance the 1956 program. 

At the time of the presentations of the fiscal year 1957 budget to the Congress, 
we indicated that we had recouped a total of $1,005.1 million to be applied to the 
fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 programs in the following amounts: Fiscal 
year 1956, $543.6 million, and fiscal year 1957, $461.5 million. We also indicated 
that we expected to recoup an additional $1.1 billion by the end of fiscal year 
1957 with which we planned to complete the financing of the fiscal year 1957 
program. Subsequent to the time of these hearings, an additional $1,239.3 million 
was realized through the recoupment of prior-year funds. $234 million of these 
additional recoupments has been applied to complete the financing of the fiscal 
vear 1956 program in accordance with the reprograming actions that were taken 
subsequent to the fiscal year 1957 congressional hearings. The balance of $1,005.3 
million has been applied to the fiscal year 1957 program to provide a portion of 
the anticipated recoupments forecast in the fiseal vear 1957 budget. During 
the presentation of the fiscal year 1957 program of $7,644.8 million to the Congress, 
it was stated that the financing of this program would consist of the following: 
New obligating authority, $6,048.5 million; anticipated reimbursements, $34.8 
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illion; actual recoupments in hand, $461.5 million; and anticipated recoupments 
from prior years of $1.1 billion to be realized by June 30, 1957. Subsequent 
to the fiscal year 1957 congressional hearings, the fiseal year 1957 program has 
increased by $1,099.8 million to $8,744.6 million, as previously reported to the 
Congress. This revised program is planned to be financed as follows: New 
obligating authority, $6,848.5 million (this includes the additional $800 million 
appropriated by the Congress in this appropriation); Mutual Assistance Program 
common item order reimbursements, $94.2 million; other reirmbursements, $40.2 
million; actual recoupments in hand as of December 31, 1956, $1,466.8 million; 
and anticipated recoupments of $294.9 million expected to be realized prior to 
June 30, 1957. 

In reviewing the financing of this appropriation at the time the planned aireraft- 
rocurement program for fiscal year 1958 was finalized, it was recognized that 
additional recoupments from 1956 and prior-year programs would become avail- 
able during the next 18 months. We have, therefore, anticipated further recoup- 
ments from these prior-year programs of $1,060.6 million, which will be applied 
toward financing the planned 1958 procurement program, thus resulting in a 
reduction of that amount in the new obligating authority required to finance the 
proposed program. 


Summary of requirements by budget program 


| | 
Title | 1956actual | 1957 estimate | 1958-estimate 
} | } 
(1) (2) 


(3) (4) 


$3, 414, 600, 000 $2, 719, 300, 000 


| 
| 


110 | Aireraft, complete... __-. | $3, 761, 996, 525 


| Total, program requirements 3, 761, 996, 525 | 3, 414, 600, 000 | , 719, 800, 000 


| Less portion of program to be obligated in sub- | 


| sequent fiscal years 591, 890, 571 | 660, 000, 000 314, 300, 000 
} Obligations during fiscal year 1956 against fiscal 

| year 1957 program 384, 850, 723 — 384, 850, 723 0 
Plus obligations incurred against prior year 

program funds. .._ 108, 394, 050 296, 985, 739 534, 000, 000 


Total, obligations by fiscal year. __ | 8, 963, 350, 727 2, 666,735,016 | 2, 939, 000, 000 


! - - 


WEST GERMANY PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. How is it proposed West German procurement of Air 
Force equipment is going to affect your program, General? 

General Davis. At the moment, to my knowledge, we do not have 
an appreciable MDA requirement for the West German Air Focre 
We anticipate some in the fiscal year 1958 program. What it is, we 
do not know at this time. 

General Bocarr. May I speak off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I would like to ask a question here, and you can answer 
it subsequently. 


POLICY CHANGE FOR REIMBURSEMENT UNDER MDA PROGRAM 


Can you tell us how it was determined there was a change in the 
policy of reimbursement for the Air Force, in the fiscal year 1958, 
under the MDA program? It has been said that a change in that 
pricing came as a result of a change in the law and an interpretation 
of the law. Could we have the pertinent provisions of the law and the 
related interpretations thereof? 

Mr. Gartock. I will supply that for the record at this point 

(The information is as follows:) 


1, The pertinent provisions of the law are set forth in: 
(a) Section 545 (h) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 (p. 31 
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(db) ere to section 545 (h) of the Mutual Security Act of 1956 
p. 11). 

2. Prior to June 30, 1956, reimbursements anticipated to be earned by the 
Air Force from the sale or delivery of aircraft to MAP were based on a pricin 
eriteria within the purview of reference la that provided for recoupment of “roe 
cost to the United States Government.’’ The term gross cost was interpreted to 
be the average acquisition cost (average flyaway cost) by model plus the cost of 
modification and rehabilitation. No special consideration was given to source of 
delivery, i. e., from production or service inventory. 

3. Reimbursements anticipated to be earned from MAP which have been 
included in the fiscal year 1958 budget estimate are based on a new aircraft pricing 
criteria. The change in pricing criteria stems from an amendment to gee. 
tion 545 (h) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, reference Ib above, which pro- 
vides that ‘‘gross cost to the United States’’ be adjusted as appropriate for condi. 
tion and market value. The interpretations and pricing criteria implementing 
the above referenced provisions of the law are prescribed in a memorandum from 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (comptroller) to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Foree (FM), dated November 24, 1956, subject: Pricing of Aircraft for ISA. 
In summary this memorandum provides: 

(a) New production aircraft—Except for acquisition of new aircraft involving 
special consideration, the following will normally apply to pricing of new produc- 
tion aircraft for military aid programs and reimbursable military aid. 

(1) General: 

(a) Any changes in configuration on equipment to meet MAP requirements will 
be an adjustment of the basic service price. 

(b) Cost of termination for the convenience of MAP will be borne by MAP. 

(ec) Cost of production accelerations or deceleration generated by MAP require- 
ments will be borne by MAP. 

(d) Changes to production rates or terminations for service convenience will 
not be shared by MAP. 

(2) Procurement solely for military aid program: All costs to be charged to 
MAP. 

(3) Joint initial procurement: When aircraft are procured initially to meet 
both service and MAP requirements on an agreed schedule, the average unit 
cost of the procurement will apply. 

(4) Follow-on procurement: When orders are added to an existing service 
contract to meet MAP requirements, within established production capacity, 
the unit cost will be the unit cost of the incremental procurement quantity at 
time of delivery. 

(b) Aircraft from service stock—Unusual cases involving small numbers of 
aircraft to meet emergency military aid programs and reimbursable military aid 

demands will be negotiated on an individual basis. On normal programed quan- 
tities of aircraft to be furnished from service stock to military aid programs or 
reimbursable military aid which are not excess, age, condition and market value 
will be considered. Except for transport aircraft which will be negotiated on a 
case by case basis an annual depreciation factor will be applied for each year the 
aircraft is in the inventory. Consideration will be given to modification and 
rehabilitation costs incurred prior to delivery to MAP. 












BENEFIT DERIVED FROM ‘‘AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION MAGAZINE” 









Mr. Forp. Does a magazine like this [indicating] help you in your 
procurement at all? This is Air Force Association magazine. It is 

ut out by the Air Force Reserve Association, I believe. Does this 
1elp you, or your people or staff, in procurement? 

General Davis. I am quite sure it is widely read by all Air Force 
officers and the procurement people, and they undoubtedly do derive 
some benefit from reading it because of some of the current events 
that are contained therein are vital to their keeping abreast of what is 
going on. The degree to which it contributes is certainly indeter- 
minable. As a matter of fact, I personally do not derive any benefit 
from it in my profession, aistichesliy because I do not have the time to 
read it. 
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Mr. Forp. Would it be your considered opinion that any of the 
people that direct your Air Force procurement get any benefit from @ 
Peding of the magazine, or the advertisements in the magazine? 

General Davis. I think it is considered conceivable they would 

in some; yes. 

‘Mr. Forp. We were talking this morning about an air compressor. 

[have forgotten what the unit cost of it was. 

General Davis. $20,000. 

Mr. Forp. Produced by the Air Research Manufacturing Division 

of the Garrett Corp.; is that right? 

General Davis. Yes. 


CONTRACTOR'S ADVERTISEMENTS AS TO AIR FORCE EXPENSE 


Mr. Forp. Yesterday when I went back to my office I just hap- 
pened to pick this up—everybody in Congress, I guess, gets one—and 
| have gone through it and checked the various advertisements from a 

od many of the companies which have been mentioned here in the 
ae arings of the last day or so. On page 4 of the book they have a 
listing of the advertisers. It seems that most of the advertisers are 
companies which supply the Air Force with a good bit of procurement 
that we have heard about in the last several days. It is hard for me 
to understand how an advertisement such as this about that com- 
pressor would be beneficial to any procuring officer in your Depart- 
ment, or in the Air Force generally. 

General Davis. I doubt that it would be. I doubt if that particular 
advertisement would be of any particular value. 

Mr. Forp. Here is an advertisement by Pratt & Whitney, a two- 
page spread. I do not see how that would be helpful or beneficial 
to any procuring officer in the Air Force. 

Are any of these advertising costs included in the cost that Uncle 
Sam pays for the aircraft, or the component parts of an aircraft? 

General Davis. No, sir; not the advertisements that you refer to. 
Under our pricing policies, both in_ cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts 
and in fixed-prices contracts, advertising allowances vary. However, 
the only class of advertising that is generally accepted as allowable 
items of cost is “help wanted” types “of advertisements, and this, of 
course, is limited by the discretion of the contracting officer adminis- 
tering the contract at the time. Advertising like that you see in the 
Life magazine and Time, and magazines such as you have in your 
hand, are not allowable. There are certain percentages of advertising 
costs, in trade publications, that are allowable costs, but not the full 
amount. 

Mr. Forp. Is this magazine [indicating] a trade publication? 

General Davis. I do not believe that is identified as a trade publica- 
tion. I am referring to such things as Aviation Week and the house 
organs of the various professional ‘associations. 

Mr. Sixes. Now, the advertisement certainly is chargeable as an 
operating cost and is therefore deductible against taxes, so I would say 
that. the Government does pay for it. 

Mr Forp. That is an important point. I was going to get to it, 
because conceivably they could have two different definitions of what 
costs are chargeable against the Air Force and what might be deduct- 
ible against the cor poration’s income. 
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Would you ‘have any idea how much an advertisement 'liké ‘this 
Pratt & Whitney advertisement would cost [indicating]? Tt\4goq 
two-page spread in this magazine. | 

General Davis. I would not. I'am quite sure the cost ‘of ‘those 
advertisements varies with each publication. The prices’ that ‘are 
charged by the Air Force Association, which puts out that magazine 
I have no idea about. 

Mr. Forp. Let me say something that prompted this inquiry plus 
the fact that I just happened to pick the magazine up yesterday jp 
my office. : 

I was out in Michigan a week or 2 ago and was talking to several 
businessmen, and on 2 different occasions in a period of 2 days 2 
relatively small concerns said to me that they had received telephone 
calls from advertising agencies in New York saying that they repre- 
sented certain magazines and they knew that the company or com- 
panies did business with the Defense Department and that they 
more or less expected that company, because it did business with the 
Government, would be expected to purchase an ad in X magazitie, 
Y magazine, or Z magazine. I do not know whether this particular 
magazine and its agents adopt or use those practices, but whether 
they do or not it does create a very bad taste in the minds of people 
out in the country, so to speak, with regard to Government procure- 
ment policies. Such tactics are very unwise. It has all the appear- 
ance of pressure. It is not good for the Army, the Navy, or the 
Air Force. 

General Davis. T certainly grant that, Mr. Congressman. It 
brings to mind an incident that I am tamiliar with that I think 
expresses the fecling of the Air Force in this regard. 

One of our service-type publications became aware of en advertising 
agency using such techniques, or tacties in getting advertisements for 
this particular service publication, and it caused quite a furor and 
immediate cancellation of the contract with that advertising agency. 
The subsequent contract with that agent specifically precluded them 
from indulging in any such practices. Whether the Air Force Associa- 
tion has a policy that would preclude this, I cannot say, but I am sure 
we feel strongly enough about it, as you do, that we certainly would not 
tolerate it if we became aware of the practice. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have for the record, so it would help the Air 
Force’s position, any regulation or directive that is now on the books 
which precludes the cost of such advertisements as a part of the cost 
of the procurement? 

General Davis. We can certainly supply it for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Air Force procurement policy relating to the “allowable costs’’ and ‘‘unallow- 
able costs’ of advertising expenses incurred by contractors participating in the 
defense program is set forth in the Armed Services Procurement Regulations and 
the Air Foree Procurement Instructions as follows: 

a. Armed Services Procurement Regulation 15-201. General basis for deter- 
mination of costs—The total cost of a cost-reimbursement type contract is the 
sum of the allowable direct costs incident to the performance of the contract, 
plus the properly allocable portion of allowable direct costs, less applicable income 
and other credits. The tests used in determining the allowability of costs also 
include (i) reasonableness, (ii) application of generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples and practices, and (iii) any limitations as to types or amounts of cost items 
set forth in this part 2 of section XV or otherwise included in the contract. Failure 


to mention any item of cost in this part is not intended to imply that it is either 
allowable or not allowable. The use of normal or standard costs (with appro- 
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jdte adjustments for variances, unallowable costs.and the other provisions of 
this part) is acceptable in determining amounts of provisional or ‘interim pay- 
ments, but final allowable costs must represent actual costs. Income and other 
gredits arising out of operations under the contract, where the related cost was 
reimbursed or accepted as an allowable cost, will be credited to the Government. 

bp. Armed Services Procurement Regulation 15-204. Ezamples of items of 
qllowable costs,— Subject to the requirements of paragraph 15-201 with respeet to 
the general basis for determining allowability of costs, and irrespective of whether 
the particular costs are treated by the contractor as direct or indirect, the following 
items of costs are considered allowable within the limitations indicated: 

(a) Advertising in trade and technical journals, provided such advertising does 
not offer specific products for sale but is placed for the purpose of offering financial 
support to journals which are yaluable for the dissemination of technical informa- 
tion within the contractor’s industry (but see paragraph 15-205 (a)). 

(r) Recruiting (including “help wanted” advertising) and training of personnel. 

ce, Armed Services Procurement Regulation 15-205. Examples of items of 
ynallowable costs.—Irrespective of whether the particular costs are treated by 
the contractor as direct or indirect, the following items of cost are considered 
unallowable, except as indicated: 

(a) Advertising, except “help wanted” advertising, and advertising in trade 
and technical journals (see par. 15-204 (a) and (r)). 

d.) Air Force Procurement Instruction 15-204. Examples of items of allow- 
able costs.—The following lettered subparagraphs implement the corresponding 
lettered subparagraph of ASPR 15-204. 

(a) Advertising in trade and technical journals, provided such advertising does 
not offer specific products for sale but is placed for the purpose of offering financial 
support to journals which are valuable for the dissemination of technical informa- 
tion within the contractor’s industry. No implementation. 

(r) Recruiting (including ‘‘help wanted” advertising) and training of personnel. 
No implementation. 

*e. Air Force Procurement Instruction 15-205, Hramples of items of unallow- 
able cosis.—The following lettered subparagraphs implement the corresponding 
lettered subparagraphs of ASPR 15-205. 

(a) Advertising, ‘except “help wanted” advertising, and advertising in trade 
and technical journals.’ No implementation. 

*Air Materiel Command was instructed on the 21st of February 1957 to revise 
Air Force Procurement Instructions 15-204 (r) and 15-205 (a) on an expedited 
basis as follows: 

15-204 (r) Recruiting (ineluding ‘help wanted’’ advertising) and training of 
personnel.—Delete ‘“No implementation” and replace with the following: “Help 
wanted advertising is allowable to the extent that such costs are reasonable in 
relation to total recruitment costs.” 

15-205 (a) Advertising except ‘‘help wanted”’ advertising, and advertising in trade 
and technical journals.—Delete ‘‘No implementation” and replace with the 
following: ‘‘See AF PI 15-204 (r).” 

Mr. Forp. If it is not clear enough that that is the case—and I 
certainly hope it is clear—lI feel strongly enough about it that I think 
some provision ought to be put into the appropriation bill to the effect 
that none of the funds appropriated herein shall be used for such 
advertising. It is bad for the Air Force and it certainly creates a very 
bad effect on the public generally. 


V-LOAN SITUATION 


Mr. Suepparp. I am addressing a question to Assistant Secretary 
Garlock, who is charged with the responsibility of financial manage- 
ment for the Air Force with respect to the V loans that are in evidence 
in the financing aspect of the Air Force’s requirements. I would like 
to ask at this time if you can and will prepare a statement for the record 
showing the total amount of V loans that are outstanding, the amount 
of said V loans, the respective firms to whom the V loans have been 
granted, and indicate in another column the time the V loan was 
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instituted and the degree of the continuity of the V loan. Would it 
be possible to get that? 

Mr. Gartock. It would be possible to provide it for the committee 
We might have a reservation with regard to having it all printed 
in the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. Why would that be classified? Why the regerya. 
tion? 

Mr. Gartock. I am just saying at this point that we might have 
a reservation. I do not know all the implications involved in printing 
the individual names of the companies and the financial statements 
in the record. If it is all right with you, I will prepare it and diseyss 
it with you and we can see whether it should be in or out. I will gee 
what can go into the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am sorry, I may not be present when we have 
such a discussion. 

Mr. Gartock. I will see that it is with you. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not want this information for myself alone, 
I think that we should know very frankly exactly what this V loan 
operations means and the degree that the Congress is responsible 
for the conditions that prevail within that framework of function, 
I do not see why this would be detrimental at all to any firm, or any- 
one else, because here is a matter that I consider an open operation. 
X company, irrespective of what it may be, obviously comes to the 
Government for certain participation under the law. All right, 
the law was enacted and it was a publiclaw. The results that emanate 
from a public law to my mind should not be treated as a secret opera- 
tion, so I am prepared to argue with you right now, not later on. 

Mr. Gartock. But I am not prepared to argue with you. There 
is always the realm of possibility that we will find one or more con- 
tractors whose names it would not be in the public interest to put on 
the list. 

Mr. SHepparD. Do you mean because they are operating in the 
category of secret functions? 

Mr. Garuock. Yes. 

Mr. SuepparpD. While they might be fabricating a missile, what 
would that have to do with the secrecy of the dollars involved as long 
as we do not refer to what they are doing? 

Mr. Gartock. I just want to hold a reservation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am going to be somewhat insistent on that being 
made a part of the record, unless my chairman has some objection, 
because I cannot see any reason at the moment why anybody should 
be protected under the guise of secrecy when we are dealing with a 
public law. 

Mr. Manon. I agree completely with the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SuHepparD. I respect your position and I knowthe scope within 
which you have to operate, but as far as this committee is concerned, 
I am going to be quite insistent that my request be made a part of the 
record, not only because of the various and sundry other operations 
that are falling within the framework of the V loans, but I think that 
Congress itself ought to know if there are circumstances that have 
prevailed in the past that are not prevailing today. Perhaps we could 
review this situation and rescind the act, if it is necessary. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. SHepparD. The V loan is a loan for the purpose of financing a 
company producing elements of military requirements. It is one of 
the more or less unpublicized financing methods of private industry 
who produce in the military requirements field. There has been very 


little comment about its functions; yet there is a tremendous amount 
of money involved there, and some companies may utilize it, I do not 
say all, in order to perpetuate themselves in Government business, 
that is why I think the situation should be laid down before the 
Congress. Maybe the Congress would want to rescind the act. Ido 
not know what they would want to do, but I think we should have an 
opportunity to appraise what is going on under that operation. I do 
not blame the military. 

Mr. Manon. You should point out exactly how this law operates. 

Mr. Carztock. We will do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 


V-LoaNns 


Attached is a tabulation of the V-loans authorized by the Air Force. Of 443 
since 1950, 351 loans have been paid off. The latter have been classified by 
maturities for each 6-month period. Of the loans paid off, there were 79 that ran 
for a period of less than 6 months; 281 less than 2% years; 10 of the 351 ran for 
4% to 6 years. 

The 92 loans that are currently in effect are shown by date of authorization, 
original amount, and current authorized amount. 

Banks have followed two methods in the administration of their V-loan guar- 
anties. In some instances amounts of the loan have been decreased or increased 
by amendment to the original authorization. In others, successive changes in 
Joan amounts have been made by complete payoff of the preceding loan and 
issuance of a new authorization and a new V-loan number. 

Subject to the qualification of the foregoing paragraph, the present outstanding 
Air Force loans show that 1 was authorized in 1950, 24 in 1951, 12 in 1952, 13 in 
1953, 4 in 1954, 9 in 1955, 23 in 1956 and 6 thus far in 1957. It should be noted 
that as long as the Defense Production Act, as amended, continues to be in effect, 
banks will be able to make application for guaranty in behalf of their customers 
who are defense contractors. Subject to the receipt by us of a certificate of 
eligibility from Air Materiel Command covering the essential character of the 
defense production and subject to the assumption that the eredit risk is satis- 
factory we should be willing to finance the contractor’s needs. Maturities are 
fixed to conform reasonably to the borrower’s financing requirements based upon 
the length of time his defense production contracts on hand have to run. Where 
additional defense contracts are obtained such adjustments in maturity as are 
necessary are a reasonable step. 

We stress the point that throughout the borrowing period it is bank money that 
is used. Only in event the bank, either for policy reasons or protection, elects 
to put the loan to the Air Force are Government funds involved. Then Air 
Force purchases the guaranteed portion whether it be 90 percent, 80 percent, or 
otherwise. We have purchased but one loan to date and we do not expect loss to 
develop from it. 

In exhibit D, attached, are shown some of the more substantial loans that have 
been paid off or considerably reduced. 

Exhibit E is the Department of Defense monthly comparative report of the 
status of the V-loan program. 


Exuisit A 
Total loans authorized and dollar amount 


Total number loans authorized to Feb. 28, 1957_ 443 
Total dollar amount __- $1, 217, 994, 000 













































































































































































Exuisit B 


authorization and termination dates 


Period: 
Up to 6 months________- 
6 months to 1 year 
1 year to 1% years___-___- 
1% years to 2 years 
2 years to 2% years 
2% years to 3 years 
3 years to 3% years 
3% years to 4 years_______ 
4 years to 4% years_--- 
4% years to 5 vears 
5 years to 5% years_-_-_- 
514 years to 6 years. 






Name 


Aeronea Manufacturing Corp. 
Air Associates, Inc_.. 

Airborne Accessories Corp. 
Aircraft Mechanics, Inc_....... 
Airtron, Inc. _- 

Alaska Freight Lines, Ine__.. 
Alba Engineering Co., Inc... 
American Bosch Arma Corp... 
American Electronics, Inc 


The American Welding & Manufacturing Co 


Barnes Manufacturing Co-.._- 
Cyril Bath Co. iss 
Benson-Lehner C orp_._-_- 
William A. Betterly, Inc____- 
Bowser, Inc_... 
Breeze Corporations, Inc 
Brooks & Perkins, Inc_ 
Canoga Corporation of California. 
Champion Airquipment, Inc- 

Continental Aviation & Engineering C orp... 
Converto Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Cook Electric Co-. 

Craig Systems, Inc_ - 

D. K. Manufacturing Co-_. 

Davey Compressor Co 
Dit-Meo, Inc _. 
Electrol, Ine 

The Fenn Manufacturing Co 
The Garrett Corp__.. 

Gibbs Manufacturing & Research Corp 
Gruen Industries, Inc... 
Gruen-Simplex Corp... 

The Hallicrafters Co_ ae 
Harvey-Wells Electronics, Inc 

Ludwig Honold Manufacturing Co__ 
Hupp Corp. & Hupp Aviation Co- 
Huyler’s 

Industrial Engineering Corp_____-_- 
Instruments for Industry, Ine____ 
Irving Air Chute Co., Ine__- 

Kolisman Instrument Corp 
Land-Air, Inc___- 

The Langley Corp- 

Lear, Inc 

Lyons Machine & Manufacturing Co... 
MPM, Inc 

Magnafiux Corp 

The Magnavox Co_.. 

Marquardt Aircraft Co-- 

Maryland Electronic Mfg. Corp. 

The W. L. Maxson Corp. 
Medico Industries, Inc. - - 





Exursit C 


e 


Authorized V-Loans as of Feb. 


Date author- | 





Number of loan authorizations terminated according to period of 










time between, 


Number 


of loans 


28, 1957 








Original 


| 


| ized amount au- 
| thorized 
Foe conti iat saan 
|} Dec, 20, 1955 $4, 000, 000 | 
| May 29, 1951 | 5, 000, 000 | 
| Feb. 19,1951 | 400, 000 | 
Mar. 15, 1951 | 500, 000 | 
| Apr. 24,1951 | 400, 000 | 
Mar. 26, 1956 | 2, 000, 000 | 
May 31,1951 | 120, 000 | 
Sept. 22,1954 | 17, 000, 000 | 
Mar, 27, 1956 | 2, 300, 000 
Dec. 26,1951 | 2, 000, 000 | 
Jan. 20, 1955 500, 000 | 
July 31,1951 150, 000 
May 1, 1956 500, 000 
Aug. 20,1953 | 150, 000 | 
| Jan. 10,1951 | 1, 000, 000 | 
| Dee. 28, 1951 3, 500, 000 | 
|} Apr. 4, 1952 | 750, 000 | 
| May 22, 1952 120, 000 | 
| June 10, 1953 150, 000 | 
| July 12,1951 | 4, 000, 000 | 
Jan. 16, 1953 400, 000 | 
Jan. 8, 1957 4, 000, 000 
| May 29,1951 500, 000 | 
Oct. 25, 1951 100, 000 | 
June 29,1955 | 460, 000 | 
| Nov. 13,1956 | 100, 000 
| June 23, 1954 | 1, 400, 000 | 
| Oct. 5, 1958 1, 600, 000 
| Jan. 24, 1957 40, 000, 000 
| Mar. 20, 1952 400, 000 | 
Jan. 29, 1957 2, 500, 000 | 
| June 30, 1952 | 150, 000 | 
June 21, 1956 | 6, 000, 000 
| July 31, 1953 500, 000 | 
Aug. 6, 1953 300, 000 | 
Feb. 19, 1957 | 4, 000, 000 | 
| Nov. 28, 1956 | 1, 000, 000 
Jan. 18, 1957 | 210, 000 
Dec. 1,1955 | 175, 000 
| Dec. 16, 1952 | 2, 000, 000 
July 65,1951 | 4,329, 000 
Dec. 20,1954 | 2, 300, 000 | 
June 30,1953 | 1, 000, 000 
Dee. 21, 1950 8, 000, 000 | 
Jan. 29,1952 150, 000 
May 2, 1955 | 400, 000 
July 17,1951 | 800, 000 | 
Jan, 11, 1957 12, 000, 000 
July 19, 1956 8, 000, 000 
Oct. 19, 1956 750, 000 
Sept. 27, 1956 4, 000, 000 
Mar. 15, 1956 | 200, 000 | 


79 
78 
51 





Current 
| amount an- 
thorized 


$6, 
7, 000, 000 


‘ 


000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


1, 
1, 
12, 


3, 
2, 


+ 


nw 


nN 


_ 


—~ sb 


ger 


hn 


000, 000 
500, 000 
167, 934 
200, 000 
000, 000 
300, 000 
200, 000 
750, 0 
200, 000 
500, 000 

16, 656 


, 800, 000 


980, 000 


, 000, 000 


500, 000 
75, 000 


5, 000, 000 


450, 000 
000, 000 


, 000, 000 


300, 000 
460, 000 
100, 000 
675, 000 


, 250, 000 
40, 


000, 000 
100, 000 
500, 000 
200, 000 


5, 000, 000 
, 000, 000 


350, 000 
000, 000 


, 000, 000 


210, 000 
175, 000 
450, 000 
000, 000 


2, 300, 000 


500, 000 


), 000; 000 


150, 000 
250, 000 
200, 000 


2, 000, 000 


000, 000 
960, 000 


000, 000 


200, 000 


S355 


S 


200 
100, 
100, 
00, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
934 
, 000 
000 
000 
000 
‘50, 0%) 
000 

) 


x 
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Authorized V-Loans as of Feb. 28, 1957—Continued 


Name 


Date author- 
ized 





—— 


The Morse Instrument Co... _. 

N. R. K. Manufacturing & E ngineering Co 
National Company, Inc. he 8 

National Tapered Ww ings, ‘Inc... 
Neal-Machine & Tool Co_-___- r 
Nelson Technical Enterprises, Inc_.- 

The Newton Co---. 7 

Onsrud Machine Works, Inc. 

Palsgrove Manufacturing C 0-- 

Parsons Corp a 

Piqua Engineering, Ine 

Pitman Manufacturing Co-_-- 

Polarad Electronics Corp. 

Reeves Instrument Corp.- = 

Remler Co-- 

Rocket Jet Enginee ring Corp-.- 

Roessler Machine Co., Inc. 

Ronan & Kunz], Inc._ nad 

Sargent Engineering Corp--- 

Servel, Inc_- 

Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc 

Standard Stee! Works, Inc ; 

The Steel Improvement & Forge Co 
Summers Gyroscope Co 

Telectro Industries Corp--- 
Tele-Dynamics, Inc_ --~__- 

Teletronics Laboratory, Inc. 

Thompson Products, Inc. 

Titeflex, Inc. 

Triumph M¢ inufac turing Co.. 

The Tumpane Co., Inc___-- 

Turbo Products, Inc... 

United Aircraft Products, Inc. -- 
Unitronics Corp. -. 
Vard, Inc 

Varian Associates __ 
Vectron, Inc 

Vinco Corp . 
Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co. 
Wileox Electric Co., Inc. ......-- 


Exainir D 


American Bosch Arma Corp... 

Aveo Manufacturing Corp 

Beech Aircraft Corp.. 

Bell Aircraft Corp-- 

Carrier Corp __. 

Oessna Aircraft Co 

Chase Aircraft Company, Inc 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp 
Kaiser Aircraft & Electronics Corp 
Kaiser’ Metal Products, Inc 

Link Aviation, Ine _- 

Northrop Aircraft, Ine - 

Ryan Aeronautical Co __ 

Servel, Inc 

Studebaker Corp 

Wm. R. Whittaker Co., Ltd 

Willys Motors, Inc. (successor to Kaiser Mfg. Cor p.) 


1 Terminated. 





. 23, 1951 
29, 1951 | 
20, 1956 
. 20, 19% 52 | 


. 30, 1953 
23, 1954 
* 27° 1955 | 


"1953 } 
, 1951 | 
5, 1956 
9, 1956 
29, 1951 
1956 | 
1951 | 
7, 1955 
, 1956 
, 1956 
, 1952 | 
21, 1956 
», 1953 
, 1956 | 
1956 
, 1951 | 
29, 1956 | 
7, 1956 | 
31, 1953 | 
31,1951 | 
31, 1952 | 
r. 28, 1952 
7, 1951 | 
11, 1952 
. 29, 1952 
. 20, 1951 
18, 1953 | 
29, 1951 | 


Original 
amount 


7, 000, 
50, 000, 
, 000, 
5, 000, 
2, 000. 
, OOO, 
5, 000 
, 000, 
2, 000, 
5, 000, 
2, 100, 
9, 000, 
9, 000, 
5, 000 

000, 
2, 000, 

000 


Original 
amount au- 
thorized 


$650, 000 


250, 000 | 


1, 300, 000 


280, 000 | 
200, 000 


75, 000 
100, 000 
500, 000 

35, 000 

1, 000, 000 

60, 000 


300, 000 | 
650, 000 


4, 000, 000 
350, 000 
100, 000 


130, 000 | 


350, 000 


1, 000, 000 | 


10, 000, 000 


900, 000 | 


2, 500, 000 
3, 500, 000 
2, 500, 000 
650, 000 
1, 250, 000 
225, 000 
35, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
140, 000 
350, 000 
275, 000 


1, 000, 000 | 


2, 500, 000 
750, 000 
2, 500, 000 
400, 000 


2, 000, 000 | 


500, 000 
2, 000, 000 


Maximum 
authorized 
amount 


17, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 


20, 000, 000 | 


), 000, 000 


000, 000 | 


2, 500, 000 
5, 000, 000 


. 000, 000 | 


000, 000 

20, 000, 000 
t, 000, 000 

, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

5. 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
, 500, 000 
95 000, 000 





Current } 
amount au- 
thorized 


$500, 000 
F 250, 000 


175, 000 
800, 000 
60, 000 

1, 000, 000 
100, 000 
300, 000 

1, 200, 000 
10, 000, 000 
350, 000 
100, 000 
55, 000 
950, 000 

3, 000, 000 
600, 000 
900, 000 


5 ‘500, 000 
2, 500, 000 
650, 000 
2, 000, 000 
225, 000 
75, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
190, 000 
425, 000 
700, 000 
1, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
1, 600, 000 
2, 500, 000 
700, 000 
700, 000 
500, 000 
1, 000, 000 


Maximum 
present 
amount 


$12, 000, 000 
(1) 
(!) 
(!) 
(@) 
(!) 
(1) 
(ly 
0) 
(1) 
@) 
tt) 
600, 009 
(1) 
(4) 
il 
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Exuipit E.—Ds8PARTMENT OF DEFENSE GUARANTEED LOAN PRrocRaAm 4g op 
DrEcEMBER 31, 1956, OSD ComMprrRoLLeR 





Financial pony of program 

















a 
| Department of | Army Navy Air Force 
S aie! Defense | 
‘AD Pe | 4 ; TTT 
Assets: } | 
Cash. | $18, 984, 967.21 | $2, 720,491.02 | $7, 627,656.05 | — $8, 636, 890, 14 
Purchased loans receivable—current._| 2, 933, 803. 08 | 1,995, 000. 00 | 938, 803. 08 
Purchased loans receivable—past 
due 3, 430, 367. 33 | 3, 210, 420. 17 219, 947. 16 
Purchased intérest receivable—cur- | 
rent : ; 4 | 
Purchased interest receivable 
past due | 3, 127. 16 | 2, 742. 26 384.90 
Collection costs receivable Aone | 
Total assets 25, 352, 264. 78 5, 933, 653. 45 9, 842, 988. 11 9, 575, 623 » 
Less liabilities: Advances from ap- 
propriations 3, 375, 000. 00 1, 000, 000. 00 2, 375, 000. 00 
Retained income . . -- 21, 977, 264. 78 4, 933, 653. 45 7, 467, 988. 11 9, 575, 623, 2 





Income and expenses (from July 1, 1950 to date) 





| Department of | Army Navy Air Force 
Defense 


Income: 


Guaranty fees—interest $22, 459, 888.00 | 5, 


on 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 










| 
524, 580.89 | $7,047, 438.96 | $0, 887, 868.24 
Guaranty fees—commitment fees 1, 177, 118. 33 335, 833.15 | 346, 397. 94 494, 887, 24 
Interest income on purchased loans 1, 097, 871. 76 344, 055. 03 | 714, 509. 36 | 39, 307. 37 
Total income | 24, 734,878.18 | 6, 204, 469. 07 | 8, 108, 346 26 | 10, 422, 062. 85 
9 ____ ———— | ———————— 
Expenses: | 

Administrative costs, fiseal agents 2, 571, 392. 10 1, 088, 690. 59 636, 656. 63 846, 044. 88 
Other expenses 2, 697.79 | 1, 901. 19 401. 85 304. 75 

Loss on purchased loans charged off | 183, 523. 51 180, 223. 84 | 3, 299. 67 
Total expenses | 2, 757, 613. 40 1, 270, 815. 62 | 640, 358. 15 sé, 439. 63 
Net income... 21,977, 264.78 | 4, 933,653.45 | 7, 467, 988. 11 9, 575, 628. 22 





Status of purchases loans } 





Department of Army Navy Air Force 
Defense 








Guaranties purchased 46 29 16 i 
Principal $28, 249, 984. 99 | $15, 293, 838. 23 | $10, 945, 854. 14 $2, 010, 292. 62 
Interest _. 89, 333. 08 63, 241. 38 22, 361. 37 | 3, 730. 38 
Collection costs. _. 1, 787. 73 1, 787. 73 


Total 28, 341, 105. 80 15, 358, 867. 34 10, 968, 215. 51 2, 014, 022 9% 
Less amount liquidated ; 21, 790, 284. 72 11, 965, 481. 07 8, 749, 583. 78 1, 075, 219. 87 
Less loans charged off -- - - és 183, 523. 51 180, 223. 84 3, 299. 67 






Balance due 6, 367, 297. 57 | , 213, 162. 43 2, 215, "332 06 938, 803. 08 
Estimated amount uncollectible 1, 883, 976. 09 , 869, 779. 00 14, 197. 09 





-_ Oo 











! Amounts inclade 14 Army and 10 Navy loans liquidated in full. Also 5 Army loans and 1 Navy loan 
determined as uncollectible and written off as a loss. 
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Applications authorized, by size of loan 




























































Department of Defense Army | Navy Air Force 
| —— re — | aatiag 
Percent 
Applications authorized since July 1, 1950--| 1, 449 100 668 | 344 437 
: 4 
CURR ond mate oo. 5 ccc ccccceccnce 11 | 1 3 | 3| * 
on ceeciniin dedi aestsehin 38 3 15 13 6 
$25,001 to $50,000........--.. cca ecete aed 86 6 43 17 | lo 
$50,001 to $100,000__...........-. prbsieslGigitalabeiaiee’ 177 12 RS 39 % 
$100,001 to $900,000......................... 349 24 168 | 88 | 0 
$300,001 to $500,000. ...............-...-.... 221 | 15 lll | 52 8 
$500,001 to $1,000,000__......_. inhale bist 199 | 14 94 | 47 8 
$1,000,001 to $2,500,000. ....-.... 2-2 193 | 13 | 83 43 . 
$2,500,001 to $5,000,000. .................... 96 7 | 37 22 | : 
$5,000,001 to $10,000,000... .....--- 2 37 2 13 9 5 
$10,000,001 to $15,000,000.............._____ 15 | 1 6 | 4 | . 
$15,000,001 to $50,000,000....-.......-. ipa 25 2 6 8 i 
Over $50,000,000... -_- EI 2 : 
Average percent guaranty authorized (by 
GE ddindescicwtntens Sencesesseamee! | ~ "UAE ledwendobateos 








1 Less than }4 of 1 percent. 


Applications authorized, by percent of guaranty 





| Department of Defense Army Navy | Air Force 
| | - 
| Percent | 
Applications authorized _ -- | 1, 449 100 | 668 344 437 
} . - a — —_—_—___ 
100 percent. 21 2 8 13 | 
95 percent... 42 3 30 |} 3 ic. 
90 percent. _- 7 746 | 52 334 168 | 244 
&5 percent | 93 | 6 48 19 % 
80 percent = 253 | 17 113 64 16 
75 percent . RS | 6 | 37 21 x0 
70 percent__..._...- 190 | 13 | 92 | 2 i 
65 percent ataeaaiaiaenat 2 | () 1 | nncoseuen 1 
60 percent and under... __._- 14 1 5 5 
| | 








1 Less than 4 of 1 percent. 
ProGREsS PAYMENTS 


Under DOD Directive 7800.4, November 16, 1956, it was clearly stated that 
“the need for advance payments or for progress payments or for a guaranteed 
loan (with reasonable percentage of guaranty) shall not be treated as a handicap 
in awarding contracts to those qualified contractors who are deemed competent 
and capable of satisfactory performance.” Further on, the directive indicates 
that, subject to the standards and limitations provided, customary progress 
payments will be made as a matter of course.when requested by contractors who 
are known (from experience or adequate preaward investigation) to be reliable, 
competent, capable of satisfactory performance and satisfactory financial condi- 
tion, and to have an adequate accounting system and controls. Such customary 
progress payments will be provided in contracts upon request. If a small-business 
concern and the contract involved meet the requirements, the smallness of the 
contract shall not deter the making of provision for customary progress payments. 
In DOD Directive 7840.1, dated April 22, 1954, standards for customary progress 
payments based on costs were set up with 75 percent of total costs or 90 percent 
of direct labor and material costs as the basis for financing the undelivered portion 
of the contract. Regulations dated December 17, 1956, and just issued, reiterate 
the basic standards above. 

In consequence of the foregoing, contractor’s request for this type of financing 
depends primarily on the lead time and the volume of his contracts in relation to 
his current and prospective financial capacity. As needed, progress payments are 
initially requested and incorporated in the contract. The attached table shows 
24 of the leading users of progress payments and the unliquidated amounts of 
their progress payments at the end of January 1957 compared with the same date 
in 1956 and 1955. These companies, as of January 31, 1957, had a total of 
$1,845,700,000 unliquidated progress payments compared to the total outstanding 
for the Air Force, $2,008,000 (rounded figures). 
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Air Force progress. payments unliquidated 


[Millions of dollars] 


| | 
Jan. 31, 1957 Jan. 31, 1956 | Jan. 31, 1955 


i ———————K —__—_— ———$_$___—_— | —_ SS — 


- 
{merican Bosch Arma...._-- ' - : anid 14.9 | 
J M4 
Aveo:------ , Per 5 25. 
Peech...---------- pine taahnaiioan sa ected -| m8 
Boeing---------- hmend : 516.§ 
Curtiss-Wright. - - eS ; 97. ¢ 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument. ____- ’ haved 2: 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane ian, os | 7 
Ford y \ 148. 
General Dynamics ‘ 120. ¢ 
General Electric sels x R2.¢ 
51 
84 
90.5 
Glenn L. Martin 6 3 
MeDonnell , 
North American Aviation 
Northrop : 
Piasecki (now Vertol) 
Radio Corp 
Reeves Instrument 
Republic 
Sperry 
United Aircraft 
Westinghouse 


Coww 


one 


12 
36 


26. 3 


Dewees 


Total. _--- bodbb | as 7 1, 446.7 


1 The balance of unliquidated progress payments outstanding at Jan. 31, 1957, amounted to $162.2 million 
held by 205 companies, 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS 

Advance payments are payments made by the Government to a contractor 
prior to and in anticipation of complete performance of a contract. Advance 
payments are authorized to be made under negotiated contracts by section 5 
of the Armed Services Procurement Act (title 10, U. 8S. C. 2307) upon a finding 
by the Secretary of the department concerned that the provision for advance 
payments is in the public interest or in the interest of national defense and that 
such payment is necessary in order to procure the required supplies or services. 
Advance payments may be made under advertised contracts pursuant to the 
First War Power Act and Executive Order 10210 upon a finding that the provision 
for advance payment will facilitate the national defense. As of January 31, 1957, 
$22,096,000 of advance payments were authorized, of which $15,185,000 were 
outstanding with 15 contractors, 12 of whom are universities or nonprofit research 
organizations engaged in research under nonprofit contracts. 


INGE BECKER NORTHCROSS’ TRANSPORTATION EXPENSE 


Mr. Suepparp. I have one more question and this may sound 
facetious, but it is somewhat comparable to the contribution that 
my colleague from Michigan made, but what about this traveling 
stylist? Who is paying her expenses? Do they come out of non- 
appropriated funds? Do they come out of anything that has to do 
with appropriations? In other words, while she may not be receiving 
her salary from appropriated funds, who pays for her transportation? 

General Bocarr. | have a preliminary statement on that and it is 
my understanding all the costs are out of the post exchange fund; 
none appropriated. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you say “all the costs” do you mean trans- 
portation? 

General Bocarr. That is what I think I mean, and that is why I 
say I have not confirmed this. I have not been able to peg that down, 
but I can give you the specifics on the transportation for the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you? 

General Bocarr. Right. 
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Mr. Manon. I do not want to be misunderstood that I am againgt 
pulchritude. 

Mr. Scrivner. And I would like to have a complete statement on 
that LeMay-Godfrey trip to Africa—the source of the transportation 
and the whole story. 

Mr. Manon. Be sure that we get that. 

(The requested information follows: ) 


INFORMATION CONCERNING APPOINTMENT OF INGE BECKER NORTHCROSS 4g 4 
CLOTHING COORDINATOR FOR AIR Force EXCHANGES IN EUROPE 





The employment of a clothing coordinator is not a new program. A number 
of the 21 exchange systems abroad have had similar coordinators, in some cages 
for as long as 10 years. Mrs. Northcross will replace a clothing coordinator who 
has recently resigned. She was selected after having been considered the best 
qualified of those who made application for the position. 

There are no appropriated Air Force funds involved in the program. Mrs, 
Northcross’ salary, which is $6,200 per year, and her transportation expenses will 
be paid from nonappropriated funds accruing from exchange operations. There 
should be no necessity for the clothing coordinator to travel by other than com- 
mercial or exchange transportation. 

Exchanges operate for the purpose of providing authorized services at uniformly 
low prices consistent with reasonable profits to supplement appropriated funds 
provided for the support and welfare of recreational programs for military person- 
nel. In addition to the beneficial effect on the morale of Air Force personnel, 
Mrs. Northcross’ appointment will result in a better service to the wives and other 
dependent personnel who are authorized patrons of the exchange. She will not 
work directly with the servicemen’s wives but will advise and make recommenda- 
tions to the buyers and procurement specialists of the exchange system. Fashion 
items for exchanges abroad are procured through trained buyers who base their 
selection on catalogs, availability letters, and visits by salesmen. Mrs. North- 
cross will work directly with the buyers in suggesting the proper fashion designs 
and materials to be stocked and sold. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING LEMay-GopFrrey AFRICAN TRIP 


General LeMay and a group of staff officers from Headquarters Strategie Air 
Command visited SAC bases in the United Kingdom, after which General LeMay 
departed from Paris for Africa via Air France on March 4. 

General LeMay landed at a commercial airport in Africa and no military bases 
in Africa were involved in any way. 

The privately-owned helicopter which is now in Africa was shipped there by 
commercial vessel at Mr. Godfrey’s expense. 
No expense to the Government is entailed in any aspect of the trip. 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to go back to the original request under 
the V loan. I would like to have a column for advances and a column 
for progress payments made thereunder. Add that to the previous 
request. 


HELICOPTERS FOR THE PRESIDENT 





Mr. Sixgs. I have some questions following the lines established by 
my distinguished colleagues. 

I would like some information ebout the helicopter service for 
President Eisenhower which will go into operation in about 2 months. 
There have been conflicting resorts about the use to which they will 
be put. While I have no desire to pry into any legitimate require- 
ments the President may have for this mode of transportation, we 
very probably will be asked for factual information ou this operation 
when we justify the costs of the oferation which are carried in this 
budget. 
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Now, do you have that information, or do you wish to provide it 
for us? 

General Davis. [ think I have most of the information you would 
like, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

General Davis. First, about the news release: I have been assured 
by the White House staff that the first, and what is referred to as the 
erroneous release, was a figment of some newsman’s imagination. It 
had no basis in fact and it had not been previously coordinated with 
anyone at the White House. I have also been assured by very re- 
sponsible members of the White House staff that no consideration has 
been given to the use of these helicopters for the purpose of trans- 

orting the President between the White House and the Burning 
ree Golf Club. 

The principal reason for the helicopters being put at the President’s 
disposal is to transport him between the White House and the National 
Airport, where he goes quite frequently. That always results in 
tying up one of the most important arteries in the metropolitan 
Was ington area, when they close down the 14th Street bridge for 
several minutes. The President during his duties as a military officer 
used helicopters quite a lot, I am assured, and became convinced of 
their value and utility for this type of operation. 

Mr. Sikes. Why is it planned to have two helicopters? 

General Davis. Well, there are 2 very good reasons why there are 2. 
One, in order to be sure you always have one ready to go when it is 
needed on a moment’s notice, you certainly must have more than one 
machine. 

Mr. Sikes. Let us go back just a moment. There are many heli- 
copters in use in the Washington area by the services. Will these be 
standing by at all times or will they be available only on call? 

General Davis. No. They will be assigned to MATS over at the 
National Airport where the other MATS airplanes are. 

Mr. Sixes. Will they have any other duties? 

General Davis. I do not know. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. FLoop. Will the gentleman yield? I thought we were taking 
MATS out of the National Airport. 

General Davis. Not to my knowledge. If we are, someone else will 
have to speak to that. 

I did not get to finish the second reason. As you know, most any- 
where the President goes some members of the Secret Service must 
accompany him. If it is a long trip sometimes it involves quite a lot 
of transportation. It is the determination of the White House staff 
that at least one other helicopter would be required to carry members 
of the Secret Service along with the President on these short trips. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let’s assume the helicopter would be used among 
other purposes, to go to the golf club. Why should not the President 
use a helicopter to go out to Burning Tree Golf Club? We place a 
on value on the life of a President, whether a Democrat or a Repub- 
ican. We spend hundreds of thousands of dollars for Secret Service 
security to see that his life is secure, and when you drive that road, as 
he must, to go to Burning Tree, it is one of the most dangerous strips 
of road there is in this part of the country. It is narrow, hilly and full 
ofcurves. Not only that—you could sit down and figure out how much 
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he is getting paid per minute, and if he can get out to Burning Tree jp 
less than 10 minutes in a helicopter instead of 20 to 30 minutes in an 
automobile in traffic, we are saving just that much money, because of 
that additional time at his desk. Furthermore these trips especially 
to the airport eliminate immeasurable inconvenience to the public, * 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxns. What is the carrying capacity of a helicopter? 

General Davis. This particular helicopter has a capacity of 4 
people: a pilot and 3 passengers. 

Mr. Stxes. I believe it would be well, Mr. Chairman, for this news 
item to go into the record, and [ will submit it to you for that purpose, 
(The news item referred to is as follows:) 
Ikre’s ’CopTERS PLANNED FOR TRIPS TO AIRPORT 
President Eisenhower’s new personal helicopter service will go into operation 
in about 2 months, the White House said yesterday. 

Press Secretary James C. Hagerty said two Bell 47—-J Ranger helicopters have 
been selected to provide an aerial ferry for the President between the White 
House and National Airport. 

Hagerty said there was no truth to a report the President also planned to use 
whirly-birds for trips to and from the Burning Tree Golf Club. He said they 
might eventually be put to that use, but such flights had not been discussed at 
the White House. 

Once the helicopters prove themselves, Mr. Eisenhower might make short 
trips to a number of places, including his farm at Gettysburg, Pa., Hagerty said. 

Hagerty also denied a report that Air Force Capt. Robert Cumming has been 
selected as the President’s helicopter pilot and that the White House planned to 
acquire a larger transport-type helicopter. He said a pilot had been selected 
but he was not ready to announce his name. 

Mr. Manon. Before we get away from this subject may I be per- 
mitted to say something here. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE PRESIDENT’S HELICOPTERS 


As has been indicated, the question of transportation for the Pres- 
ident by Air Force helicopters is something that people can under- 
stand and there may be a difference of opinion among the people. 
I personally want to provide the President with any form of trans- 
portation which he desires, but I think we should have a little better 
understanding about these helicopters. 

Have you any money in this 1958 budget for helicopters for the 
White House? 

General Davis. No, sir. These two helicopters that are on the 
program are being programed in fiscal year 1957 budget. 

Mr. Manon. When the money was requested for these helicopters 
in a previous budget what were they purchased for at that time? 

General Davis. These two particular helicopters did not appear in 
any budget presentation, as such, to the committee. They were an 
add-on to the program in November 1956. 

Mr. Manon. Did you order them in November of 1956? 

General Davis. No, sir. The contract was actually written early 
in December. However, the programing done in the Air Staff to 
provide the authority for this contracting was early in November, 
between November 13 and November 27. 
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Mr. Manon. Are these two helicopters: of which you speak the 
same type as you use for the Air’ Force under certain circumstances, 
or are these the only two helicopters you have of this type? 

General Davis. We have not procured any of this particular model 
helicopter in the last two budgets to’ my personal knowledge, other 
than these two. However, we might have procured some in prior 
years and I want to be sure of that. 

Mr. Manon. The point is this: Did you feel you had authority to 
use this money for the purchase of these helicopters? 

General Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your analysis of that? 

General Bocarr. This is a normal type of reprograming action, 
and it is carried in the 1957 buy list now as reported in our hearings 
hook. ‘These two helicopters show on this buy list, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did you ever tell the committee you wanted to buy 
certain helicopters and include these two? 

General Bocart. No, sir; we did not.. This came up in November, 
and the order was placed in December. We reprogramed and picked 
these up in our reprograming which we report to vou at this time. 

Mr. Manon. From what did vou take the money to get the money 
for the two helicopters? 

General Boaarr. I would say, sir, this probably is part of the 
recoupment money, our total availability, which we have built up 
over this vear. As you know, we do have the program changes, and 
we do have availability from recoupments, and out of our total 
availability we have simply programed the amount of money against 
those aircraft. 

These are carried at a unit flyaway cost of $80,000. There are 
two of them in here. This is $160,000, then, we are carrying against 
these flyaway costs. 


REPROGRAMING AS TO THE PRESIDENTS’ HELICOPTERS 


Mr. SHepparp. I would be interested in one aspect of this because 
of the procedure of the committee. Am I to understand that insofar 
as the Air Force is concerned they can go ahead and reprogram within 
the framework of appropriations without any discussion with the 
committee? Heretofore in other subcommittees when they spend 
money in reprograming they request it even though it has to do with 
theprocurement of helicopters, as in this instance. 

General Bogart. We make reprograming reports by letter to the 
committee when we have a specific change, a major change in the 
program. We also make a semiannual reprograming report, com- 
plete. As of December 31 we did make such a semiannual report 
and we reported these two helicopters at that time in our official report 
to the committee. 

Mr. Manon. You didn’t state what they were to be used for? 

General Bogart. The report says they were added to this program 
to be assigned to MATS at National Airport, Washington, D. C. 
That is what is carried in the report. 

Mr. Suepparp. It could mean many things if it is assigned to 
MATS. 

General Davis. That is the President’s flight. 

Mr. SHepparp. It also has to do with many functions of MATS 
















































































































































































General Bocart. The only ones actually assigned to National Ai. 
port are these aircraft. There are other aircraft that operate out of 
there but this assignment specifically indicates that it is the President's 
flight. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you have no other planes allocated 
to that port for any purpose but that of service to the President? Am 
I to interpret your answer to be that? 

General Bocart. Assigned to National Airport. Am I correct on 
that? 

General Davis. I don’t think that is correct. I am not an exper} 
on MATS organization, but there are other aircraft based at Nationa] 
Airport that do other things than transport the President. 

Mr. FLoop. That is an understatement. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I can visualize these helicopters might save a lot of 
the President’s time and make it much better for citizens who are 
traveling in the area of the National Airport when the Presideni 
goes to and from, and maybe this is a worthwhile experiment if it 
would cause hundreds of thousands of other Americans to go to using 
helicopters and make the highways and streets a little freer for those 
of us who don’t use helicopters. It would be a welcome change. 

Mr. Scrivner. Don’t you suppose, with what we have been told 
here, that this helicopter would be used for air evacuation exercises 
too? 

Mr. SuepparD. Not four people per plane. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t think many Americans can spend $80,000 each. 

Mr. Manon. The President popularized golf, and many people who 
didn’t formerly play that game have taken it up. Maybe this wil 
tend to emphasize the availability of helicopters for travel, and it 
might be a step in the right direction. 

At any rate, if the President wants to do it it is all right with me. 

Mr. Forp., Is it not true that out at Fort Belvoir, where we have a 
helicopter operation, there have been helicopters assigned there for 
the air evacuation in case of a civil-defense operation? They did that 
in some operation a year or two ago as I recall it. 

General Davis. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Will these particular helicopters replace any of those 
that have been assigned previously to the Fort Belvoir operation? 

General Davis. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Moore. I would like to point out for the benefit of the 
committee that in the recent Operations Alert that helicopters proved 
so valuable in getting the top-flight officials of our Government to 
their selected places of temporary duty in the field that we have 
erected, and I think some of the members of the committee un- 
doubtedly have seen the helicopter pad which has been built adjoin- 
ing the Pentagon, between the Pentagon and Shirley Highway. 
I think it is reasonable to predict that in the future the committee 
will see that activity grow. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a little bit of a sore spot on the Hill. You 
may recall at the time you big shots fled to the hills we Members of 
Congress were left to be wiped out in that mock raid. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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PILOTS AND MAINTENANCE FOR THE PRESIDENT’S HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Sixes. In the information you give us the helicopters give us 
the number of pilots that would be required and the maintenance 
roblems that would be encountered? 

General Davis. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The need for a rapid and efficient means of transportation by air was fully 
recognized and exploited by the President during his postwar responsibility as 
Supreme Commander of the NATO Forces in Europe. Much use was made 
of the small utility helicopter in expediting the general’s travel between head- 
quarters, inspection of troops in the field, and for occasions of state. This mode 
of transportation saved the general much valuable time. 

Now, in his role as President of the United States, the need for a rapid and 
eficient means of short-range transportation by air becomes quite urgent. The 
most frequent and pressing requirement stems from the need to provide trans- 
portation for the President between the White House and the National Airport. 
The use of a helicopter would prevent the present practice of stopping all auto- 
mobile traffic flowing through the 14th Street Bridge and the adjacent areas 
each time the President desired to depart the Washington area by air. 

In addition to meeting the aforementioned need, the general utility nature 
of the helicopter adapts it to serve manifold purposes. It is envisioned that 
these helicopters wiil b2:come a useful vehicle to the President and his Cabinet, 
such as making possible aerial inspection of disaster areas. 

The qualitative requirement for helicopter transportation for the President’s 
use was delivered to the Air Force by the President’s pilot, Lt. Col. William G. 
Draper, in early November 1956. 

This requirement was properly validated and approved on November 13, 1956. 

Headquarters Air Materiel Command was authorized to procure two Bell 47J 
helicopters (H-13J) and a contract between the United States Air Force and Bell 
Aireraft Corp. was signed on December 20, 1956. 

This contract called for two helicopters at a total cost of $201,000 to include 
spares and specified delivery to the USAF in March 1957. 

The maintenance and reliability factor on the Bell 47J helicopter has been 
recently demonstrated. During a fleet-introduction program conducted by the 
Navy, 500 hours of flight on 4 aircraft was accumulated in approximately 18 days 
of operation. This was accomplished with a maintenance record of approximately 
1.4 hours for each 2 hours of flight. 

The following operating and maintenance cost data are furnished on the military 
yersion Bell H—13, which is very similar to the helicopters being procured for the 
President’s use: 


Operating and maintenance cost data: Gallons 
(Fuel capacity (usable) __ ; 
Oil capacity (usable) _- 264 j i 
Fuel consumption per hour ‘ 


Estimated cost data per hour of flying: 
Fuel and oil____- $2. 56 
Maintenance including depot 9. 74 
Spare parts . 33 


Estimated total cost per flying hour-___- ’ _ 33. 63 


The costs for maintenance and spare parts shown above are not particularly 
significant but are only an indication since these costs are influenced considerably 
by utilization and there is no way at present to determine the yearly flying-hour 
program for these aircraft. 

This helicopter requires 1 pilot with a total of 2 pilots being assigned to this 
program. 


DRONE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. I started to ask you about drone operations. Is there 
a lessening of interest in the importance of drone operations, and by 
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that I mean the operation of pilotless aircraft from other aireraf 
off the ground? 

General Davis. I would say categorically there has not been g 
lessening of the requirement or interest in drones, drones being 
defined as we defined them earlier in the hearing this afternoop, 

Mr. Sixes. You speak of them in the same sense I do, a planerthet 
is operated without a pilot, a pilotless plane operated by persons op 
the ground or other aircraft. 

General Davis. I wanted to distinguish from guided missiles per ge, 

Mr. Sixes. That is why I wanted to be sure we are not confusing 
them. 7 

General Davis. Our interest in drones is not lessening. If any- 
thing, it is being intensified. % 


PODDED VERSUS BURIED JET ENGINES 


Mr. Sixes. I notice that our aircraft nearly always have the jet 
pods suspended beneath the wing in our bomber-type aircraft, whereas 
the Russians have theirs built into the wings, more in keeping with 
the way our fighters are built. 

Is there any basic reason for that difference of design? 

General Davis. Yes, sir. To go into that would take quite a 
long 

Mr. Stxes. Would you prepare a statement for the record on that? 

General Davis. We can very easily. It is a matter of difference of 
opinion and the technical studies show from a performance standpoint 
there is little difference, if any, between the two concepts of jet engine 
installation. We believe our externally mounted engines on our 
bomber aircraft have certain advantages over buried engines, such as 
safety, fire, maintenance accessibility, et cetera. 

We do have available to us quite an exhaustive and technical study 
on podded versus buried jet engines, and we can give you part or 
all of it. 

Mr. Srxes. If you would prepare an answer for the record which 
shows that detail. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 





There are two possible methods of attaching jet engines in multiengine aircraft, 
One is to bury the engines within the wing and another is to suspend the engines 
in pods below the wing. It would appear offhand that the buried engines would 
offer less drag and thus provide the superior installation from a performance 
standpoint. Practice and wind tunnel tests, however, indicate this not to be the 
fact. In view of the peculiar inlet conditions required to provide air for the buried 
engines under various attitudes of flight, it has not been possible to achieve the 
aerodynamic benefits of the otherwise ‘‘clean’’ appearing installation. Exit 
nozzle considerations together with jet exhaust impact upon the empennage fur- 
ther complicate this problem. It has been demonstrated that from an aero- 
dynamic standpoint the two installations are a standoff and that the selection is 4 
matter of choice depending mainly on other considerations, 

The main structural elements of a wing are the spars. These are beamlike 
structures of which in United States practice there are two for each wing. They 
run spanwise, that is from the fuselage to the wing tip, and are supported by the 
ribs and the skin. The wings are cantilever structures, i. e., there are no ex- 
ternal braces or piers for support. It is, therefore, obvious that the structural 
integrity of the main spar is of the utmost importance. In accommodating the 
buried-engine concept it is necessary to cut a hole in this main spar, whose diameter 
is in excess of that of the engine, and a similar hole in the rear spar. With such 4 
hole it is necessary to reinforce the elements of the spar around this hole so as t0 
not lose structural integrity. With the buried engine surrounded by the spar, It 
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pecomes obvious that the high heat conditions generated by the burner section of 
the engine further complicate the material-strength problem. Since it is cus- 
tomary to use the empty areas of the wing as fuel space, it is equally obvious that 
the buried engines provide an additional hazard from fire, since certain types of 
engine failures result in what amounts to internal explosions. In addition to the 
fre hazard, pieces from an exploding turbine wheel can damage the structural 
elements of the wing spar and result in a failure. This has occurred in the British 
Comet and in our B-57 which is a British-designed light bomber with buried 
engines, 

ith a swept wing, where the main spar makes an acute angle with the line 
of the fuselage, a phenomenon occurs which is not encountered in a straight 
wing, i. e., there is considerably more twisting encountered as a result of gust 
loads and other aerodynamic loads. In order to accommodate the peculiar tor- 
sional characteristics of aerodynamic loads on swept-wing airplanes, it is necessary 
to further beef up the spars to resist this load. Further, since the wing is a canti- 
jever structure there is considerable bending at the wing root (attachment at the 
fuselage) under normal conditions of flight. By using pod suspended engines, we 
gain two important elements in structure. One of these is accomplished by plac- 
ing the engines outboard from the fuselage. The weight of the engines tends to 
neutralize the bending caused by lift so as to give us a structural benefit. By 
suspending these engines forward of the main spar, which is our practice, we 
achieve a fore-and-aft mass distribution which relieves the undesirable torsional 
characteristics of the swept wing. One other and possibly overpowering con- 
sideration is that upon engine failure or engine fire, we do not immediately risk 
either the fuel of the airplane or the integrity of its main structural elements. 
This has been demonstrated by flight experience. One disadvantage to the pod 
suspended engine is the yawing (directional) moment caused by engine failure on 
an outboard nacelle. The thrust from the remaining engines creates a moment 
about the yaw axis which must be offset by additional vertical fin. It turns out 
in transsonic flight, however, that irrespective of engine placement it is essential 
to have more vertical fin area than was our custom in subsonic aircraft. 

From a military standpoint, ‘ease of maintenance” is a major concern. Pod 
suspended engines are easily accessible for routine maintenance and adjust- 
ments, and do not require special stands and fittings for this purpose. Engine 
change is relatively simple and can be accomplished in minimum time. The 
converse of all these factors is the case with buried engines. 

Thus, it appears there are advantages to each method of installing jet engines 
on aircraft. However, our experience and designs to date have favored the pod 
installation for the reasons discussed above. 


Mr. Srxes. I have some questions on the airlift. Is this the best 
place to ask those questions or should they be asked next week? 

General Bogart. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ENEMY THREAT AS TO DISPERSAL OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. FLoop. Keeping in mind the admitted potential of the Rus- 
sians On submarines, snorkel submarines, keeping in mind their poten- 
tial to have launchers from under water and from the surface of guided 
missiles, keeping in mind the Gulf of Mexico and the shorelines of 
the country, will you explain to us, if you have a problem, and if vou 
have what you intend to do about the dispersal of our production 
facilities for aircraft and guided missiles? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The submarine and surface threat from the seas to our aircraft and guided 
missile production facilities is not viewed as being separate from the overall 
threat to our industrial resources. Long-range capabilities and air-to-air refuel- 
ing techniques multiply the alternate routes available to enemy aircraft and the 
range of shipborne missiles has increased to the point that inland areas away 
from the coasts and our northern borders are no longer, by virtue of location, 
considered invulnerable to attack. 

The dispersal policy of the Air Force has been dictated by the Department of 
Defense. In general terms, this policy refers to the geographical distribution of 
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vital defense production and development facilities to avoid the concentration 
of these facilities within target areas, coastal, northern, or otherwise, so as to 
minimize the disruption of production and development in case of enemy attack 

In more specific terms, DOD Directive 5220.5 establishes the following eriterig 
which are carefully considered in the evaluation of the dispersal problem: 

1, When multiple sources for an item of material or development are praetieaj 
dispersal will be a key factor in selection of additional sources. 

2. Dispersal will be one of the prime considerations in the location of new 
facility construction, particularly when furnished at Government expense, This 
may not apply to those new facilities which constitute a relatively minor adjunct 
to existing defense facilities. 

3. Every effort will be made to require the use of existing facilities before new 
facilities are constructed. 

4. The urgency of dispersal should always be weighed against the urgeney of 
the requirement for timely delivery of the production load. 

5. Consistent with the above, the objective shall be to avoid the tendeney 
toward overconcentration of critical defense facilities in target areas. ; 

These criteria form the basis for Air Force consideration of the dispersal aspects 
of all facility expansion proposals for which Air Force support is requested. For 
the most part, however, over the recent months existing facilities, with relatively 
minor additions, have been capable of handling current requirements. Plants 
such as Marquardt, Ogden, Utah; North American, Neosho, Mo.; and Loekheed, 
Dawsonville, Ga., were approved after careful consideration of the dispersal 
problem and are examples of Air Force action to disperse new facilities. 

Mr. Manon. My work in connection with some pending legislation 
has kept me out of the committee room for part of the presentation, 
1 think it would make you feel happy to know that my colleagues, who 
have heard all of your testimony, have said you have done a very 
splendid job, that you handled the subject extremely well, and they 
were well pleased with your presentation. 

Of course, that was not news to me because I knew you would doa 
good job. 


General Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 7, 1957. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AIR FORCE 


WITNESSES 


RICHARD E. HORNER, ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE (RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 

LT. GEN. DONALD PUTT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF. 

MAJ. GEN. R. P. SWOFFORD, JR., DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT, 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF. 

HON. LYLE 8S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 

CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


Mr. Manon. Come to order, please. 
What is the recommended procedure? 

General Bocarr. This morning we are prepared to proceed with the 
presentation of the Air Force research and development program for 
fiscal year 1958. Our witnesses are Assistant Secretary Horner, 
General Putt, and General Swofford. Each of them has a prepared 
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statement, sir, and if it meets the desires of the committee, it might 
be well to proceed through the statements and hold general questioning 
until after all of them because we get the whole picture presented in 
that way and it might be better to proceed in that manner. 

However, the witnesses are perfectly prepared to answer questions 
as they go along if the committee so desires. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Mr. HorRNER 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Richard E. Horner was born on October 24, 1917, in Wrenshall, Minn. He 
received a bachelor of science degree in aeronautical engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1940 and a master of science from Princeton University in 
1947. Commissioned as a pilot second lieutenant, Army Air Corps, in November 
1940 he served as commanding officer of the 86th Bomber Squadron and operations 
officer of the 47th Bomb Group in North Africa. He was awarded the Silver Star, 
the Air Medal with four clusters and the Presidential Unit Citation. Subsequent 
to his return to the United States he was assigned to the Flight Test Section, 
Engineering Division, Air Materiel Command, where he held positions as Assistant 
Technical Executive and Chief, Test Engineering. In December 1949 Mr. Horner 
was released from active duty in the grade of colonel, USAF, and was employed 
in a civilian capacity at the Air Force Flight Test Center where he later became 
Technical Director in January 1952, holding that position until his assignment as 

ty for Requirements to the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Research 
and Development on May 9, 1955. Mr. Horner was appointed Acting Assistant 
Secretary for Research and Development on February 28, 1956. 

Mr. Horner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
a privilege to appear before you today to help explain what I consider 
to be a very important part of our national defense effort—the quality 
of our Air Foree. Through research and development we have 
maintained a technological superiority which has been a powerful 
deterrent to war. It is our purpose to carry on a vigorous and logical 
research and development program which will insure that we con- 
tinue to maintain that qualitative superiority. 

I am sure that you are familiar with the revolution that has been 
and is taking place in military technique. The outstanding charac- 
teristic of the science of warfare in the past decade has been the rapidly 
increasing number of development possibilities which have been 
revealed by our technology. Nuclear weapons, ballistic missiles, 
high-energy fuels, nuclear propulsion and earth satellites are but a 
few examples of important developments. These and other fields 
must be exploited effectively; we just cannot afford to fall behind. 

The urgency to retain our qualitative advantage as a deterrent to 
war is emphasized by the fact that the technological war must be 
fought during peacetime. With the great advances in technology, it 
is now possible for the decisive phase of a war to be over in a matter 
of days or even hours. Therefore, it is not likely that there will be 
an Opportunity to explore new developments after D-day or to correct 
for any failure to explore promising avenues in previous years. 

This leads to the conclusion that time may be an even more critical 
resource than personnel, facilities, or funds. There are studies under- 
way to identify methods of reducing the time cycle of development 
and production; some improvements have been and will continue to 
be made, but there is a finite limit on this time compression regardless 
of corrective procedural action. This time factor is far more critical 
mn scientific and engineering effort than in other areas such as produc- 
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tion, training, and operations where increases in other resources ape 
more effective in accelerating the attainment of the desired results, 
Therefore, I feel that in our technical effort we have an obligation to 
the Nation to pursue the most promising avenues as early as they arp 
identifiable with Air Force requirements. 























FISCAL 





YEAR 1958 RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 





The fiscal year 1958 research and development program which will 
be explained in detail by Major General Swofford, the Director of 
Research and Development, has undergone a thorough review at all 
levels within the Department of Defense. These reviews occurred 
at successive levels of management over a period of 5 months. In the 
process there has been coordination with the Army and the Navy at 
the operating level and at the top management levels. 

The program we are presenting for your consideration is, in my 

judgment, the minimum program which adequately supports our 
quilitaties position. In our best effort to predict the degree of 
technical success we might enjoy, we foresee the capability of support- 
ing the necessary weapons programs to fruition. We are proposing 
the continuance of exploratory research and technical development 
work at approximately the same level as in previous years. As | 
have mentioned previously, the ever-broadening scope of military 
technology has revealed to us an ever-increasing number of develop- 
ment possibilities. The most difficult problem facing the manage- 
ment of the research and development effort is the proper selection 
of the most promising possibilities to constitute our modernization 
program. 

I am sure you recognize that there are two general categories of costs 
reflected in the research and development appropriation. First, 
there are the funds required to operate the research, development, 
and test centers throughout the United States. The cost of technical 
operations at those centers, as well as the cost of operating and main- 
taining the physical plant structure of the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, is estimated to constitute $323 million of our fiseal 
vear 1958 appropriation request. Second, there are funds required 
for contracts with industry, universities, and nonprofit institutions. 
The estimate of funds for which we are requesting appropriation in 
this area is $338 million. The total of these two, constitutes the 
$661 million appropriation request. 






























IMPORTANT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Now, I would like to discuss briefly some of the more important 
programs which we will pursue: 

In ballistic missiles we will continue to work toward an early opera- 
tional capability on a high priority to obtain the intercontinental 
Atlas and Titan and the intermediate range Thor. During fiscal 
vear 1958 we shall move into more advanced testing phases on all 
three of these missiles. You have received a separate presentation 
in detail on this program from Major General Schriever who man- 
ages this effort for the Air Force. 

For the aircraft nuclear propulsion program 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr Horner. Radiation effects and experiments with shielding for 
aizeraft applications will be continued. 

We are also investigating improved turbojet propulsion as a means 
of satisfying the requirement for a manned strategic bombardment 
weapon system with intercontinental range; capability and with per- 
formance characteristics which will provide reasonable assurance of its 
abilitv to penetrate enemy targets. “Such ‘a weapon system is needed 
asa follow-on for the B—52’s to insure a continuation of the deterrent 
capability of our strategic forces. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Horner. A large number of exploratory projects will be car- 
ried on in such areas as high temperature materials, high speed and 
high altitude research aircraft, high energy fuels, fire control systems, 
ground handling equipment, ground radars, and electronic counter- 
measures. 

Our fundamental research program will include effort in the propul- 
sion sciences, aerodynamics, solid state physics, and human engineer- 
ing. 

All of these programs will be discussed by General Swofford and all 
the details will be available to you, but the items I have mentioned 
are, I believe, the most important. 

In summary, then, Air Force research and development is the key- 
stone of our air power deterrence. It must be vigorously prosecuted 
in peacetime since it is a controlling factor of our military capability 
and time will not permit remedial action after war is upon us. The 
fiscal year 1958 program which we have prepared includes the priority 
weapon systems and technical projects which are needed to keep our 
Air Force strong. I strongly support the program and recommend 
that the Congress appropriate the funds required to carry it on. 

General Swofford will cover in some more detail the specifies of the 
research and development program. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

General Swofford. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL SWOFFORD 


General Sworrorp. Mr. Chairman, my prepared statement which 
was delivered to the committee several weeks ago includes a number 
of points which have already been covered by Secretary Horner and 
afew that will be later touched upon by General Putt in his summary 
statement. Therefore, with your permission, I will only cover certain 
portions of that to avoid duplication. 

Mr. Manon. That is good. Indicate more or less where you are as 
you go along. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


General Swofford was born in Kansas City, Mo., February 3, 1905. He was 
commissioned from the United States Military Academy in 1930 in the Corps of 
Engineers, and was graduated from flying school at Kelly Field, Tex., in 1931. 
He is a graduate of the Air Corps Engineering School, the Air Corps Tactical 
School and the Army-Navy Staff College. Highlights of his career include 
assignments as Chief of the Engineering Division of the Air Materiel Command, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Research and Development Command, Commandant 
of the United States Air Force Institute of Technology, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Military Academy, and wartime experience as Assistant Chief of 
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Staff, Operations, of the Ist Allied Airborne Army, and Deputy Commander 
9th Tactical Air Command. Decorations include the Legion of Merit with ong 
oak leaf cluster, Bronze Star with one oak leaf cluster and Belgian Croix qe 
Guerre with palm. A 


NEED FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


General Sworrorp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
the security of the United States depends, in large measure, upon 
technological superiority. Our defense structure rests on the key. 
stone of quality. It is toward achieving the essential goal of con- 
tinuing technological superiority that the Air Force program jn 
research and development is aimed. 

The quality which we seek for our forces is found only in the actual 
existence of superior weapon systems and the ability to use them, 
This will be the decisive factor in preventing or winning any war of 
the future. We know that the Soviets are steadfastly exerting an 
all-out effort in the technical race. Only by sustaining a vigorous 
program of research and development can we maintain a technological 
lead, and thus continue to enjoy the security which such superiority 
provides. Research and development properly conceived, adequately 
supported, and effectively managed is the basic requirement in meeting 
the growing Soviet threat of numbers and technological progress. 




























OBJECTIVES 





Recognition of the importance of research and development is, in 
itself, not sufficient to insure an adequate and efficient research and 
development program. Clear objectives must be established to guide 
the total effort, and much detailed planning must be carried out to 
aline the many individual projects and areas of work into an inte- 
grated program without gaps, weaknesses, or unwarranted duplication 
of effort. 

The primary Air Force objective is to maintain a strong, well- 
balanced program of research and basic development on the one hand, 
and of operational systems development on the other so that at all 
times in the future we may be assured of superior weapon systems. 
Important corollary objectives are that these weapons must be highly 
reliable, easy to maintain and operate, and must provide maximum 
military effectiveness per dollar cost and unit of manpower. Every 
effort is made to point our development toward improved economy 
and efficiency. The program is under constant review to determine 
whether we are working on the right projects and whether these 
projects are progressing at a proper rate. 

The accomplishment of an adequate and intelligent research and 
development program is a difficult task. It takes a large amount of 
money, and it deserves the best judgment we can bring to bear on it. 
The Air Force is fortunate in that it is assisted by the best scientific 
minds in the country. With the help of these extremely competent 
and public spirited scientists we look into the future and _ predict, 
insofar as it is humanly possible to predict, the areas of research and 
the new weapons which will give us the greatest gain when measured 
against a time scale extending 5 to 15 years ahead, and when weighed 
against the estimated cost of the work involved. Our decisions are 
based upon the best judgment and guidance we can get from both 
within and without the Air Force. 
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PLANNING PROCEDURES 


Since our research and development program is composed of a great 
many projects, some small, some large, and of widely varying nature, 
a brief review of the planning procedures which lie behind our program 
may be of assistance to the committee in analyzing it and in evaluating 
our request for funds. 

Our projects vary from basic research tasks for which the goal can 
be only generally defined to specific hardware developments in which 
the end item can be clearly visualized. It is necessary both for 
planning and for management to divide the program into ie areas 
which are homogeneous in nature; each such area can then be given 
handling appropriate to its characteristics. I would like to briefly 
define these three major areas at this point since this will help in 
understanding our planning procedures; the same area breakdown will 
be used later in my statement in connection with our management of 
the program and the discussion of our need for funds. 

The three major program areas are: 

1. The operational systems area (Vu-Graph No. 1) which includes 
all weapon systems developments undertaken in response to estab- 
lished general operational requirements and projected for the inven- 
tory at specific dates in the future. It is illustrated by systems such 
as the B-52 strategic bomber, Matador tactical missile, and distant 
early warning which came out of this area in the past. 

2. The technical development and research area (Vu-Graph No. 2) 
in which a wide variety of fundamental work is undertaken and from 
which we will gain the increased knowledge or know-how to build 
future weapon systems beyond those that are now within our pro- 
jected technical capability. This is illustrated by jet engine explora- 
tion, upper atmosphere studies, and university research. 

3. Field operations and base support (Vu-Graph No. 3) which covers 
the operation of our research and development centers. This is 
illustrated by our missile range operations, supplies and materiel, and 
center operation and maintenance. 

For each of these three areas we must plan, manage, and evaluate 
in a manner suited to the characteristics of the effort included therein. 

The first step in planning for a research and development project 
is the establishment of the requirement which it is hoped to meet. 
Within the operational systems area, Headquarters, United States Air 
Force states the operational needs as determined by operational 
planning and reasonable prediction of our technical capability. These 
statements take the form of general operational requirements. The 
next step is the preparation, by the Air Research and Development 
Command, of a development plan to attain the objective stated in 
the general operational requirement. The development plan includes 
an estimate of resources needed and the time required, so that a deci- 
sion may be made as to whether the end product will justify the 
expenditure and, therefore, whether the effort is to be undertaken. 
If the development plan is approved by Headquarters, United States 
Air Force, it serves as a justification for resources and an operating 
guide for the organizations doing the work. The development plan 
for an operational system also provides the major Air Force opera- 
tional commands with the necessary information to prepare for 
operational suitability testing, personnel training, and logistic support, 
and effective tactical use. Revisions to the development plan are 
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submitted from time to time as more accurate information: become 
available on the new system. f 

Within the technical development and research area the Air Ro. 
search and Development Command, through a series of | technica] 
program planning documents (each of which covers a particular tech. 
nical area such as propulsion) makes known to industry, the universj. 
ties, and the scientific community the Air Force needs for overcomine 
existing technical limitations in techniques, performance and equip. 
ment. The technical program planning documents enlist ideas and 
proposals which offer promise in meeting the needs set forth in the 
plans. Proposals received are evaluated for technical promise, and 
coupled with ideas generated internally within the Air Force, form 
the basis for the formulation of technical requirements, each of which 
sets forth the goals in a particular line of technical effort whieh it 
appears that we can meet within a reasonable time period. These 
technical requirements, some 112 in number, are arranged in order 
of priority and within each such requirement particular tasks ‘are 
also arranged in priority on a basis of their technical promise and the 
potential gain which their successful accomplishment would provide 
the Air Force. 

This may sound rather nebulous, but in actuality it is a very straight- 
forward system. A specific illustrative example of how it works may 
be found in the prosaic item of aircraft tires. In 1943 fighter aireraft 
were averaging 100 landings per set of tires. Since that time the 
weight and speed of our fighter aircraft have steadily increased, 
During the same period tires and wheels have gotten smaller due to 
the necessity of housing them in the thin, compact shapes which ‘are 
aerodynamically required by modern, supersonic aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, may | go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Sworrorp. A percentage of our aircraft losses are directly 
attributable to tire failure. These failures and short tire life are 
caused by the high stresses imposed on the tires, coupled with the 
excessive heat generated by the compact but powerful brakes which 
are needed on such aircraft. One of our technical program plans and 
the related technical requirements spell out the approaches to this 
problem. Work is needed in materials, tire and brake design, and in 
those related areas which offer the possibility of relieving the tires 
and brakes of their excessive loads, such as landing-gear shock ab- 
sorbers, and high lift or drag devices which will lower the landing 
speed of aircraft or assist in their deceleration. Here is a clear require- 
ment and we have it under orderly attack. ‘Today we do not know 
what the specific solutions will be. We do know that they can only 
be achieved through hard work on the fundamentals of the problem. 
It is also quite apparent that successful results will produce definite 
overall savings to the Air Force. 

Now turning to our last major area, that of field operations and 
base support, we must by proper planning provide for the necessary 
test, engineering and administrative support required for the sue- 
cessful prosecution of our approved projects. In the main, therefore, 
planning for this area stems directly from the project planning under- 
taken in the operational systems and the technical development and 
research areas. 
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Jt is from the totality of these development plans then that an 
Air Force research and development program is prepared. As is the 
case in any Operation of this tvpe, we do not have enough resources 
to work on all requirements 2d all worthwhile possibilities. How- 
aver, we do select systems and projects on a priority basis and these 
constitute our program for any fiscal year. 

During this planning process, as well as during the later implemen- 
tation phase, we coordinate our work closely with the other services 
and with other governmental agencies. There is active, joint par- 
ticipation on a number of ‘projects in which other governmental 
agencies have a mutual interest with us. For example, the high- 
speed, high-altitude research airplane which we designate the X-15 
js jointly planned and monitored by the NACA, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. Another example is our active participation and fund 
support of the Air Navigation Development Board with the Civil 
Aeronautics: Authority, Army, and Navy. Active coordination of 
programs is effected through the coordmating committees of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Development). In 
addition, there is a widespread exchange of technical liaison officers 
as well as other direct contacts between persons working on related 
efforts. 

MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


It has been emphasized that no research and development project 
is undertaken until a requirement has been established and a plan 
prepared, evaluated, and approved. After that approval, the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Development, charges the commander, Air Research 
and Development Command with active management of the program. 

J am sure that the Air Force Subcommittee is familiar with the 
field organization, but I would like to say a few words about our 
unique organization as background for the other members of this 
committee (Vu-Graph No. 4). 

The complete operational control of the research and development 
program. is vested in Headquarters, Air Research and Development 
Command, now located in Baltimore and scheduled for a move to 
Andrews Air Force Base, Md., in 1959. 

Under this command there are 10 major centers, each charged with 
execution of a carefully delineated portion of the program. 

1. Wright Air Development Center is located at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, close to the Air Materiel Command. 
This center contains many laboratories and engineering facilities 
which support the development of new aircraft, missiles, and airborne 
components. In addition, these same facilities provide engineering 
services to the Air Materiel Command in support of production and 
of the force-in-being. 

2. Cambridge Research Center conducts its electronics research at 
Hanscom Air Force Base, Mass., adjacent to the Lincoln Laboratories 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It also carries on 
meteorological studies, upper air research, and other work in 
geophysics. 

3. Rome Air Development Center works on ground radars, tactical 
air control and warning, ground electronics applications, and major 
communication systems. It is adjacent to the Rome Air Force Depot 
Which handles the inventory procurement, distribution and main- 
tenance of such items 
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4. Arnold Engineering Development Center which contains some 
of the largest propulsion wind tunnels and engine test facilities in the 
world is located at Tullahoma, Tenn., close to the large power pe. 
sources of. the Tennessee Valley Authority. This facility works jp 
close coordination with the NACA and provides services to the Army 
Navy and industry as well. : 

5. Air Force Armament Center at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., tests 
aircraft armament, fire-control subsystems, rockets, bombs, and am. 
munition and utilizes the large overland ranges available at Eglin 
which are highly instrumented for this purpose. 

6. Air Force Missile Test Center is located at Patrick Air Fopee 
Base, Fla. It provides instrumentation and facilities for testing 
missiles of up to 5,500 mile range for all of the services. 

7. Personnel and Training Research Center at Lackland Air Foree 
Base, Tex., does work on the aptitude and skill testing and research 
on training methods. It is adjacent to the large Air Training Com- 
mand activities at that base. 

8. Holloman Air Development Center at Alamogordo, N. Mex., is 
a short-range missile test center which utilizes the range facilities of 
the Army’s White Sands Proving Ground and also furnishes air support 
for tests by all services on that range. 

9. Air Force Special Weapons Center at Kirtland Air Force Base, 
N. Mex., works on atomic weapons and their integration into weapon 
systems. It is adjacent to the Atomic Energy Commission’s Sandia 
Corporation which is charged with nuclear warhead development. 

10. Air Force Flight Test Center is located at Edwards Air Force 
Base, Calif., where it can take advantage of the large dry lake for 
landings. This center provides facilities for testing all new aircraft, 
including Navy aircraft, during their developmental phases. It also 
performs static testing of large rocket engines for missile applications, 

11. There are three other ARDC activities which are not designated 
as centers, but are separated from the headquarters. They are the 
Office of Scientific Research in Washington, D. C., the Armed Services 
Technical Information Agency in Dayton, Ohio, and the Western 
Development Division which manages the ballistic missile program 
from Inglewood, Calif. 

The Air Proving Ground Command at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., 
conducts all employment and suitability tests on items developed for 
the Air Force. It is located adjacent to the Air Force Armament 
Center, which I previously mentioned, and both organizations use the 
same flying facilities and land and water ranges. 

This discussion on organization is complete with the listing of two 
other research and development activities, the School of Aviation 
Medicine which is at Randolph Air Force Base, Tex., and the Arctic 
Aero Medical Laboratory in Alaska. 

This is the organization then that carries on the research and 
development program in conjunction with a large segment of industry 
and with a number of colleges, universities, and nonprofit institutions, 


PROGRAM SUMMARY 


The Air Force research and development budget being submitted 
to you today is a minimum budget. It is based on a new obligation 
authority of $661 million. Within this sum the Air Force will develop 
specific weapons and supporting systems aimed at operational require- 
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ments, will support fundamental development and research aimed at 
advancing our technical capability, and will provide for the operating 
costs of the Air Research and Development Command, the Air Proving 
Ground Command and several smaller R. and D. agencies. The pro- 
posed fiscal year 1958 program is considered as a minimum for the 
reasons which will follow. 

The presentation book shows our budget in accordance with the 
prescribed uniform budget structure. However, with your permis- 
sion I will discuss our program in accordance with our management 
structure and then bring the two together in my final chart. 

This first chart (Vu-Graph No. 5) is a highly condensed summary 
of Air Force research and development, starting with the actual oper- 
ations accomplished in fiscal year 1956 and extending through plan- 
ned operations for fiscal year 1958. The figures for fiscal year 1958 
represent the new obligating authority being requested in this budget. 
Listed on the left of the chart are the three major areas mentioned 
earlier into which the Air Force research and development program is 
divided for planning and management purposes. Each of these areas 
will be discussed in more detail in a moment. 

The first two areas on this chart, (1) operational systems and (2) 
technical development and research, together comprise our contractual 
project effort. The projects within these areas are carried on for us 
by industry, the colleges and universities, and in some cases by Army, 
Navy, and other Government agencies. The third area on the chart, 
(3) field operations and base support, provides for our internal re- 
search and development operations which are primarily in planning, 
in contract administration, and in testing end products of develop- 
ment to ascertain that we are getting what we contracted for. 

The general trends in our overall research and development 
program are evident from this chart. For operational systems, the 
funding level is down slightly in fiscal year 1958. The technical 
development and research effort will be substantially level for the 
3 years. In field operations and base support there has been a con- 
siderable increase in fiscal year 1957 as compared with the previous 
year, and this higher level of funding continues in fiscal vear 1958, 
There are unavoidable reasons for this higher level in our field opera- 
tions and base support area which will be discussed in some detail in 
a later segment of this statement. The total appropriation being 
requested for fiscal year 1958 is higher than the appropriation for 
fiscal year 1956 but somewhat less than the Congress appropriated 
for Air Force research and development during fiscal year 1957. 
Each of these major areas of our program will be discussed in the re- 
marks and charts which follow. 


OPERATIONAL SYSTEMS AREA 


The next chart (Vu-Graph No. 6) shows the operational systems 
area divided into the mission segments which are part of our manage- 
ment structure. You will see that this is basically a functional 
arangement. Under ‘Strategic air’ are included those weapon 
systems under development which will improve the Air Force capa- 
bility for carrying out its strategic air mission, and the same principle 
applies to the air defense and tactical air divisions. Under ‘Support- 
ing systems” are included those systems which are necessary to back 
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up or otherwise support the combat missions of strategic air operations 
air defense, and tactical air. It includes training, cargo, special re. 
connaissance, weather, and like systems. Under ‘“Operationg] 
support” we provide for a wide variety of equipments necessary in the 
tests or servicing of the operational or supporting systems. Fuel- 
servicing trucks, fire-fighting equipment, and test instrumentation are 
examples of items in this area. 

In order to provide the committee with a more thorough under. 
standing of our planned efforts in this operational systems area, the 
following chart (Vu-Graph No. 7) shows the systems on which we 
will place development funds in fiscal year 1958. You will note op 
this chart the same systems divisions—strategic air, air defense and 
tactical air, and support systems. Within each of these divisions 
the individual systems are shown with the planned funding for each 
during fiscal vear 1958. 

1. Strategic air: (2) ICBM-IRBM: These are our Titan, Atlas 
and Thor projects about which you are going to have a separate 
presentation. 

(6) Chemical bomber: We are engaged in development of a bomber 
using high energy fuels. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Sworrorp. (c) Nuclear aircraft: Funds shown here are 
mainly a continuation of the development of the propulsive system. 

Mr. Chairmen, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Sworrorp. 2. Air defense: (a) Lincoln: Lincoln Labora- 
tory is a concentration of extraordinarily qualified electronics engi- 
neers under the direct management of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Their responsibility is the development and specific 
design of the electronic ground evironment around which our whole 
continental air defense revolves. These funds are for the continua- 
tion of this development. 

(b) Ballistic missile detection system: Mr. Chairman, may I go off 
the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(c) Ballistic missile defense study: This provides for a continuation 
of Air Force work to define a defensive system to be effective against 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. In our state of the art program 
are a number of vital components for such a system already in de- 
velopment. Industry team studies of specific system for this purpose 
are currently being evaluated and a resultant system incorporating 
the best features of each will be initiated during this time period. 

(2) BADGE: BADGE are the initials for Base Air Defense Ground 
Environment. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Sworrorp. (e) Continental aircraft control and warning: 
The Lincoln Laboratory effort is largely centered around the SAG 
system, its components, and future development thereof. This effort 
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provides for the necessary improvements to the ground-environment 
system in being so as to keep abreast of the threat. — bane 

3. Tactical air—tactical air control system (TACS): This is the 
corollary to the badge system to which I referred above. 

Mr. Chairman, may | go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Sworrorp. 4. Supporting systems—(a) TRACAL: 
“TRACAL” are the initials of “Traffic control and landing system.” 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Sworrorp. (6) Weather: The one single element that has 
the most profound impact on military operations is weather. Suc- 
cessful prognostication of expected weather trends, both at our base 
and in the target area, is a must to the successful prosecution of modern 
war. This effort provides for the continuous refinement of a system 
designed to provide forecasting services to our military forces on a 
faster and more accurate basis. You are no doubt aware of the 
hurricane, jet stream, and severe storm warning services now in 
existence which are the direct outgrowth of this development line item. 

(c) X-15 research aircraft: The X-15 is an extremely high speed 
research airplane. This is a cooperative development by the Air 
Force, the Navy, and the National Advisory Council for Aeronautics, 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH AREA 


General Sworrorp. The second major program area is that of 
technical development and research. This chart (Vu-Graph No. 8) 
shows the basic divisions under which the Air Foree plans for and 
manages its technical development and research effort. Within the 
Aeronautics Division are included those projects in the field of pro- 
pulsion, aerodynamics, vibration and flutter, and structures. Combat 
components include work in fire control systems, armament and muni- 
tions, bombing and navigation equipment, and in general all those 
items and techniques relating to air combat. Supporting components 
include ground radar and communications equipment, photo equip- 
ment, electronic countermeasures equipment and techniques. Under 
“Human factors’ we include a wide variety of projects in aviation 
medicine, protective clothing and equipment such as pressure suits 
and oxygen systems, development of human engineering criteria, and 
training devices. The Research Division includes all basic research 
in areas such as geophysics, high altitude phenomena, nuclear effects, 
and all areas of interest to the Air Force. Due to the natural progres- 
sion of research projects as additional knowledge is acquired through 
them and useful applications begin to become evident, we have al- 
lowed a considerable amount of work which can, strictly speaking, no 
longer be classified as basic research to continue within this division 
of our program. ‘This is why the level appears as high as it does— 
$62.8 million for fiscal year 1958. Actually a large number of these 
projects have reached a fundamental development stage and should 
be transferred to the development program which is handled within 
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the four divisions previously discussed. We are now in the process 
of making this correction; 23 to 25 million dollars represents much 
more accurately the level of research (as distinct from development) 
which is carried within the Air Force program. 

Speaking of this area as a whole, it must be realized that within the 
Air Force technical development and research program there are 
literally hundreds of projects and tasks. It is not feasible to attempt 
to show the committee a complete listing of all this work as was the 
case with the systems area where the projects are few in number and 
large in size. This makes the technical development and research 
portion of our program more difficult for you to evaluate. Neverthe. 
less, it is of absolutely fundamental importance to our technical 
position some 5 to 10 years or more in the future. The work done in 
this program will provide the basis for improvement in our weapon 
systems beyond those which are now within our predictable technica] 
capability. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FIELD OPERATIONS AND BASE SUPPORT AREA 


General Sworrorp. The next chart (Vu-Graph No. 9) covers field 
operations and base support. This includes the cost of operating 
11 major research, development, and test centers and several smaller 
research and development. activities. For six of these centers the 
research and development appropriation must cover all base operating 
costs (exclusive of military personnel); this includes flight lines, 
flying field and building maintenance, utilities, guards, and other 
housekeeping items, as well as the technical equipment and technical 
operations. The other five are complete centers but do not include 
flight facilities. 

In the field operations and base support area the workload comes 
only in part from the research and development program. A very 
large share of the load comes from the production program and from 
engineering support of the force in being. It must be realized that 
the testing load in fiscal year 1958 is determined not by the fiscal year 
1958 research and development program, but by the funds expended 
over the preceding several years for new development, new production 
models, and engineering changes to inventory equipment. Further, 
the research, development, and test plant is growing. For example, 
over the past 5 years an average of $90 million of new construction 
has been accepted each year. These new facilities provide a large 
and complex technical plant that is necessary to the job that must 
be done. 

The personnel services on this chart for fiscal year 1958 covers 
23,582 civilian man-years at all the centers in the research and develop- 
ment complex. There will be a reduction, from end fiscal year 1957 
to end fiscal year 1958, of 2,029 civilian positions. 

The travel figures shown cover necessary travel of approximately 
25,397 military personnel in the research and development complex 
as well as the required travel of the civilians mentioned. 

The supplies and equipment item covers all local purchases, all 
procurements from the Air Force stock funds, such as fuels and 
lubricants, and also all nonstandard equipments that are needed as 
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laboratory equipment or as test range instrumentation. The increase 
from fiscal year 1956 to fiscal year 1957 is not really as great as 
indicated because of some $39.3 million of nonstandard equipment 
programed in fiscal year 1955 but not procured until fiscal year 1956 
and not included in these figures. 

The operating contracts item includes mainly the pan-American 
contract, with Radio Corporation of America as a subcontractor, to 
operate and maintain the down-range stations of the Air Force 
Missile Test Center. Another large contract is the ARO contract 
to operate the Arnold Engineering Development Center. These 
operating contracts are growing rapidly as the pace, particularly at 
those two centers, is increa sing; in some facilities they are going to 
9- and 3-shift operation in order to keep up with the workload. 

The item labeled “Other” on the chart includes such costs a8 
utilities, real property maintenance, major repairs and rehabilitation, 
Public Law 854 (civil service retirement plan), EAM rentals, ete. 


SUMMARY 


As a summary, I would like to show you one final chart (Vu-Graph 
No. 10) which covers our total fiscal year 1958 budget estimate. 
You will note that it relates our research and development program 
structure, across the top, to the budget structure, shown on the left. 
Our presentation has been based on the program structure which is 
the tool we use in planning and managing the program. 

I feel that the budget estimates presented to you today represent a 
minimum program which has been carefully planned and reviewed. 
It includes the highest priority efforts which we feel are needed to 
maintain an effective Air Force from a quality standpoint. 

That concludes my stateme ae, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. General Putt, how long have you worked in this field? 

General Purr. I just fieured that out a few moments ago, and it is 
24 years that I have been associated with research and development 
work, 

Mr. Manon. You have a general statement? 

General Purr. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL Purr 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


General Putt was born in Sugarcreek, Ohio, May 14, 1905. He was graduated 
from the Carnegie Institute of Technology with a bachelor of science degree in 
electrical engineering in 1928. He was commissioned in the Air Reserve after 
completing flying training in June 1929, receiving his regular commission 3 months 
later. He received a master of science degree in aeronautical engineering from 
California Institute of Technology in 1938. Highlights of his career include 
assignments as director of research and development, at Headquarters USAF; 
commander, Air Research and Development Command; and military director 
of the Scientific Advisory Board of the Air Force. His decorations include 
the Legion of Merit with 1 oak leaf cluster, Bronze Star with 1 oak leaf cluster, 
and the French Croix de Guerre with plam. He is a member of the Institute 
of Aeronautical Sciences, National Inventors Council, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, Society of Navy Architects, National Research ¢ ouncil, 
Scientific Advisory Board, and Marine Engineers, as well as numerous engineering 
and fraternal organizations. 
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General Purr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
I am highly honored to appear before you again in defense of the Air 
Force research and development program. It has been my pleasure 
in previous years to discuss with your committee the importance of 
this program to the Nation. Today I would like to emphasize the 
statements made by Mr. Horner and General Swofford, which related 
our research and development program to the future welfare and 
security of our Nation. 


POSITION OF UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Let us first consider the position of the United States Air Foree in 
the world of today. We, in Research and Development, feel our 
responsibility very strongly; we know that it is through research and 
developmental efforts that the United States Air Force has been able 
to retain its qualitative superiority over potential enemies. We have 
seen our qualitative advantage challenged, and know that it will be 
challenged again in the future. However, we have the most powerful 
air force in the world today, and we stress that we must maintain this 
advantage. We know that the freedom of the peace-loving nations 
of the world rests in large measure upon the armed might of the United 
States; that armed might rests, in turn, largely upon our airpower and 
and its deterrent effect. 

In order to fulfill this responsibility in the future, we must maintain 
the pace of our research and development. We cannot allow our- 
selves to fall behind, for having once done so we might never have the 
opporiunity to regain the lead. I have mentioned before in discussions 
with your committee that world war IIT was being fought on drawing 
boards today. The Soviets have now forced us into another battle— 
the battle of the classroom. We in the Air Force are doing our utmost 
to bring to the attention of the Nation the urgent need for more 
education in the fields of science and engineering. We believe that 
every young student in America who has talent in these fields should 
be encouraged and aided to make the most of his potential: Our 
future rests squarely in the hands of the engineers and scientists of 
the coming generations. It is on that battlefield that we are being 
most dangerously challenged. 

We must make the best possible use of the engineering and scientific 
talent which exists in our country by continuing an orderly and 
vigorous program to develop the elements of air power that the future 
will require. I ask that you continue the excellent support that you 
have provided in the past. 

Mr. Horner and General Swofford have just told you something of 
our préposed program for fiscal year 1958. They have mentioned 
nuclear weapons, ballistic missiles, high-energy fuels, and nuclear 
propulsion. As General Swofford stated, our 1958 program is the 
minimum that will keep us moving toward improved airpower at a 
pace which will safeguard the Nation. 


ADVANCES IN AIRCRAFT 


I would like to ask you to reflect for a moment on what tremendous 
advances have been made during the past generation. It is a scant 
50 years that man has been able to move faster than horse, or has been 
able to move more than a hundred miles in 1 day, or has been able to 
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propel himself through the air. Viewed against this background, our 
accomplishments to date are revealed in their true magnificence. To- 
day we are in the age of supersonic flight and on the threshold of the 

eof missiles. We are now designing missiles that can cross oceans 
in a fraction of an hour, and land within destruction radius of their 
targets. The next decade will put us into the age of space flight, will 
give us the capability of creating and using space satellites, of detect- 
ing enemy’s attacking forces at tremendous distances, and of denying 
our upper airspace to manned invading vehicles by use of new devices. 
These are only a few of the many areas in which we are pushing for- 
ward to greater capability. I could discourse, at length, on other 
areas (such as unlimited range and vastly increased load-carrying 
capability) in which we expect to make great progress. Suffice to say, 
the potential for these advances exists; the United States must be the 
nation to take the lead in realizing it. 

If we are to reach these higher levels of development which are 
now almost within our grasp, we must continue to support our re- 
search and development program; and that program must continue 
to harness the talent of the Nation in a vast partnership. If we 
do so, we will never be threatened by superior airpower. I urge 
that you support the program which we are presenting to you today. 
I feel it is the minimum one which will give our country the airpower 
it must have. 

Mr. Horner. I have one remaining prepared presentation for 
this morning. It is a movie which will run slightly in excess of 20 
minutes. 

Mr. Manon. Let us proceed with it. 

(A motion picture was shown the committee.) 


TURBOJET PROPULSION 


Mr. Scrivner. Some of the things you set forth in your statement 
have been touched upon in other statements. You stated, “We are 
also investigating improved turbojet propulsion.”’ 

I have been hearing about turbojet propulsion now for at least 12 
years, and if we go back into hearings back in 1947 and 1948 you will 
find I continued to ask questions about why there was not more being 
done on turbojets. 

How long has this been going on? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. To read this you would think we are just getting 
into it. How long has investigation and research on turbojet pro- 
pulsion been going on? 

Mr. Horner. Research and development in turbojet engines as we 
now understand them has been going on in the United States since 
about the time of the beginning of the Second World War. 

As you know, we flew our first turbojet-powered aircraft in the 
United States in 1942, I believe. However, at that time we were not 
In position to power that aircraft with a fully developed engine in this 
country. Since that time, though, we have been working consistently 
toward the improvement of turbojet engines, improvement of many 
of the factors, the efficiency of burning, the efficiency of the moving 
parts, adjusting such things as pressure ratios, fuel pressures, and so 
on, as we proceed into the higher flight speed regimes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
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(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In a presentation such as this the military, of 
course, stress the military possibilities, although they do not always 
evaluate the probability. In doing so sometimes we overlook the 
real contest which is going on, which is primarily the bettle between 
communism and capitalism, not between Soviet Russia and the United 
States as nations but as systems of government. Communism is that 
form in which there is government ownership and control of eyery- 
thing, personal affairs, business, life itself; as compared to capitalism 
which is, as we see it in this country, private ownership and private 
control of our wealth, with the motive of profit being the incentive, 
with a minimum of government control, although that minimum has 
in recent years been increasing to a degree. 

I just wonder many times, if my analysis is correct, I wonder 
whether or not we may not be overemphasizing the military aspect of 
the entire struggle throughout the world. 

That is a philosophy of my own and perhaps you do not care to 
comment on it. 

We will proceed to one of the other statements. 


RESULTS FROM EXPLORATORY PROJECTS 


On page 8 you are talking about some of the number of exploratory 
projects. Some of these to which you refer again have been going on 
for years, but we never seem to stop. You never seem to solve the 
problems; they are always ahead of us. Have you put your finger on 
any of the problems we have and perhaps come to some conclusion? 

Mr. Horner. May I suggest, sir, that in most of these areas of 
exploratory research we are constantly reaching interim solutions. 
However, they are of such a nature that we feel it would be a mistake 
on our part as managers of the research and development program to 
be complacent with our accomplishments, and therefore we are always 
seeking to delve deeper into the areas that we have discussed. 

The best example I can think of is the one I mentioned here in 
high speed and high altitude aircraft. As you will recall, since about 
1944 we have had a program in research aircraft which started out 
with the X-1; you saw pictures of the X—2 in the movie we showed 
this morning. The X-2 exceeded its design characteristics in pro- 
viding us with information in these high altitude and high speed 
performances. 

(The following additional information was furnished.) 


ADDITIONAL RESULTS OF PROGRESS IN RESEARCH STUDIES AND ANTICIPATED 
APPLICATIONS 


SOLID STATE MASER 


One of the recent results of the triservice effort on a joint electronics research 
project is the solid state MASER (Microwave Amplification by Stimulated Emis- 
sion of Radiation). One of the outstanding characteristics of this device is that 
it has a very low inherent noise level compared to conventional microwave de- 
vices such as vacuum tubes. In theory it could markedly extend the range of 
radio astronomy and could result in radically new long-distance communication 
systems. It is expected that by using this new device it will be possible to amplify 
radio signals that may be several hundred times weaker than those usable at 
present. 
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RADIATION EFFECTS ON DIELECTRIC MATERIAL 


Recently completed studies have indicated a technique to be used when manu- 
facturing dielectric materials which will at least double the life of the material 
when subjected to gamma radiation. This should have an important applica- 
tion in the field of nuclear propelled aircraft. 


MEASUREMENT OF WATER IMPURITIES IN OILS AND GASOLINE 


Studies of nuclear resonance have recently provided us with a technique to 
measure water or moisture impurities in oils and gasolines. Measurements which 
required approximately 2 days by older methods can now be obtained in a matter 
of minutes. 

FORECASTING COMMUNICATIONS BLACKOUTS 


Severe magnetic storm disturbances on the sun are one of the primary causes 
of radio communications blackouts on the earth. It has been noted that storm 
disturbances on the surface of the sun are followed by an increase in cosmic ray 
activity. Recent studies indicate that an increase in cosmic ray activity can be 
measured approximately 15 minutes after the beginning of storm disturbance on 
the sun. The sunspot effects causing the communications blackout follow some 
2 hours later. 

SOLAR BATTERIES 


The Air Force research effort on solar batteries has been completed and develop- 
ment work has been initiated at WADC for Air Force applications. One of the 
requirements for these batteries is for use in small unattended remote locations. 


DYNAMIC METEOROLOGY 


One of the outstanding recent advances in dynamic meteorology and weather 
forecasting resulting from research is the establishment of methods of numerical 
prediction. These methods which are general enough to apply to observed 
atmospheric conditions, can be used for practical purposes. They hold promise 
of remedying a defect of earlier methods, namely, the inability to predict the 
intensification of new weather disturbances 


MAGNESIUM PELLET EXTRUSION PROCESS 


The Air Force has sponsored a research program resulting in a new pellet ex- 
trusion process which increases the strength of magnesium alloy extrusions by as 
much as 40 percent. With the new process the magnesium is extruded from one- 
sixty-fourth of an inch diameter spherical pellets rather than from solid magnesium 
billets norm: illy used. A large incre ase in compressive yield strength is made 
without sacrificing any of magnesium’s desirable properties. In addition, the 
new method eliminates the need for machining solid billets prior to extrusion. 


MAGNESIUM ALLOY 


The Air Force has also sponsored a magnesium alloy development project 
which has resulted in the development and evaluation of an alloy of magnesium 
with thorium. This alloy has outstanding properties as compared with those 
normally expected of basic magnesium alloys and retain these properties after 
exposure for several hours at temperatures up to 700° F. It is expected that 
this alloy will meet the requirements in the temperature ranges which the Air 
Force will encounter within the next decade and above that which conventional 
allovs of aluminum and magnesium can withstand. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE MATERIALS 


Also in the area of high temperature materials, coatings have been developed 
which protect molybdenum from oxidation at temperatures in theorder of 2,000° F. 
for 500-hour periods in statie air. 

TITANIUM 


The elevated temperature titanium alloy program has resulted in the develop- 
ment of the Ti-6a1—4v alloy for use in production engines. This alloy is included 
in the OSD Titanium Sheet Rolling Program as what may be considered a “base 
line alloy” because it is presently the most widely used of the titanium alloys. 
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POLYMERIC MATERIALS 


1. Ceramic type adhesive bonds have shown promise through matching therma] 
expansion characteristics of ceramics with the metal and by using fine stainlegg 
steel mesh as a reinforcing carrier in the adhesive bond. 

2. Laboratory specimen of a silicone type interlayer have been made which hag 
interesting properties for possible applications as a —65° F. to 350° F. rubber, 

3. A transparent rigid plastic, ‘Gafite,” has been developed which has heat 
resistance 20 percent above those presently used. 


EASE OF MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. I did not read all of your statement, Genera] 
Swofford, but I couldn’t help smiling a little to myself at a statement 
you made at the bottom of page 2 where you say, ‘““The objectives of 
the weapons are to be highly reliable.”” That doesn’t call for a smile, 
but the phrase “easy to maintain and operate” does. If you have 
anything that is easy to maintain I would like to see it. 

General Sworrorp. It is an objective we strive for in everything 
we can. 

Mr. Scrivner. I realize that is the objective, but where are you 
getting on this? We have been told time after time about the rising 
complexity of all our modern weapons in the Air Corps, the need for 
more highly skilled technical people in all services, and so on, all of 
which apparently led up to the Cordiner report. 

Now you say the objective is to get something that is easy to 
maintain and operate. I just want to see some of it for a change. 

Mr. Horner. May I respond to that a moment, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course. 

Mr. Horner. I think the term “easy to maintain and operate’’ has 
to be a relative sort of term. We probably never will reach the 
ultimate in having something that is truly easy to maintain and 
operate, but I would like to give an example; one of our early jet- 
propelled combat planes, the F-84. 

When we were more or less groping around in the dark for methods 
and techniques of designing military jet propelled aircraft, we pro- 
duced the first of a series of the F—84’s which required, as I recall it, 
something on the order of 15 man-hours for every flight-hour to main- 
tain. 

During the progression of models on that aircraft we got that down 
to as low as 6 man-hours to maintain the aircraft for every flight-hour. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that because of ease of maintenance and opera- 
tion or because you developed more skills within the Air Force? 

Mr. Horner. The result of a great deal of attention placed on 
component design, component reliability testing, the arrangement of 
components for ease of access, and the increased durability of com- 
ponents through research and development on such fundamental 
things as materials. 


SOLUTION TO THE SCIENTIFIC CHALLENGE BY RUSSIA 


Mr. Scrivner. General Putt, your statement is really boiled 
down, and on the bottom of page 2 you say “Every young student in 
America who bears talent in these fields should be encouraged and 
aided to make the most of his potential.” 

Are you suggesting there is some program of Federal aid? 
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General Purr. I am not suggesting any particular solution be- 
cause educators and people who have been more directly concerned 
with our shortage of scientists and engineers have made several pro- 
posals. Perhaps Federal aid may be one way of doing it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why doesn’t industry do it? 

General Purr, Industry is doing a surprising amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. They ought to do more. They eventually get the 
full benefit. 

General Purr. I would prefer to see industry do it. This is one 
of the areas in which we have been trying to influence industry to do 
more of this work, setting up scholarships, contributions to the col- 
leges and universities. They support a tremendous amount. I 
don’t know what the overall total is. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, a lot of this is like the publicity on the 
purported school shortage, which I believe has been overexaggerated 
when you look at the facts. I am inclined to believe, after having 
listened to some people who have looked at some of these programs, 
that perhaps we have been raising another Soviet bugaboo, although 
I will admit that in some instances we have fallen short some place, 
perhaps in the way we teach youngsters, particularly as it relates to 
mathematics. In their minds it becomes something that is insur- 
mountable. Maybe we have not used the type of training devices or 
training guides which would intrigue the youngsters. It is not a lack 
of gray matter with most of them. We have just as smart, if not a 
little smarter, a group of youngsters here as you find over there. 
Perhaps here is one place where all of the services, particularly the 
Air Force because of their need for scientists, could make some sug- 
gestions to our Nation’s educators by using some of the devices which 
we use in the service to train some of these youngsters who come in, 
where a child actually can see some of the results of the things he is 
being taught, and where it will have some practical application. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. You stated, General Putt, that it is in the battle- 
field of science we are being most dangerously challenged. I wonder 
how that squares up with the facts? Why do you say that? 

General Purr. I think from the best information that I have been 
able to put together, in talking to people, one 8-day visit to Russia 
myself last July—— 

Mr. Scrivner. That makes us experts? 

General Purr. It doesn’t make me an expert by any means, but I 
think that when one looks at the progress that Russia has made—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go right in line with that. Unless a miracle 
happens, and I don’t think miracles happen in an atheistic country, 
eg we have again raised a bugaboo that really does not exist. 

ussia depended on its copying, first of the B-29 and then right on up. 
They obtained, according to the information I have been given, their 
first and best jets from two sources, some from Germany and the more 
modern ones from England, and they have been working on them, 
It was not original with them at all. Of course, they claim to have 
invented the electric light and everything else, but history proves that 
that is not true. 

What have they brought out that, in your mind, is original in the 
last 10 years, something which you would say had its very origin in 
one of their scientists’ brains? 
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General Purr. I don’t know whether you would exactly class this 
as original, but they at least did build a bigger engine, a bigger jet 
engine than we had built at the time they had achieved one. This ig 
just progression in something which perhaps you would say they 
copied. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is how it would appear to me. We have been 
told we didn’t particularly care for the larger engine. We could 
develop the bigger ones if we wanted to, but rather than have 2 
jets with greater thrust we preferred to have 4 with less. 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the reason we didn’t have a greater 
thrust was not because we couldn’t develop it but because it didn’t 
fit into our pattern of thinking. 

General Purr. Let me try to answer you in this way: It is true that 
they have gotten their recent start, and by recent I mean since the 
end of World War II, in technology and engineering by copying things, 

Mr. Scrivner. And capturing brains. 

General Purr. That is right. This is pretty smart on their part, 
because in the competition they were in, the kind of race they were 
in, trying to sell communism, there was no merit as they saw it in 
their starting at the beginning and doing over everything else that 
the capitalist countries had done. It was a big gain for them because 
they didn’t have to start way back. So they have started from things 
that other people have done, in the same way actually Germany and 
England were the first to develop jet propulsion. Rather than we 
starting where they had gone some years before, we copied and then 
went on. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no use of duplicating if you don’t have to. 

General Purr. That is right. 

To get more specifically to the point you raised, the thing that 
concerns me, and where we really have a challenge, is in the fact we 
have actually seen some of the equipment that they copied. They 
did a pretty good job of copying, which means they must have had 
some know-how to figure out how the stuff works in the first place, 
and then to maintain it and make it operate. But quite apart from 
the things that we saw that they have copied, we have seen how they 
have gone on from that position to things of their own original design. 

Mr. Scrivner. What? That is what I am trying to find out. 
What did they originate? 

General Purr. Original designs in the same types of equipment, 
for instance. They took the old bombsights we used in World War II 
and—let me not be specific on bombsights, but on electronic equipment 
in general. They have gone on to the point where they have designed 
and produced some radars that appear to us to be good performers. 
They are in different frequency bands than we use, and some of them 
are different types from what we have. 

While in essence they have stayed within the electronics field, they 
have produced some original pieces of equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. So have we. 

General Purr. Yes, but it is their ability to do this and at not too 
great a level below our own competence that concerns us. 

They copied the B-29 with their TU-4. We can see some other 
resemblances in other aircraft that came along, but now we see aircraft 
of their own native design where they have copied nothing. In other 
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words, they have good aerodynamicists who can start with a fresh 
piece of paper and build a fairly commendable airp lane. They can 
put im the proper equipment and combat weapons. I still think we 
are better than they are but it is a challenge. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, they can undoubtedly profit by some of 
the billions we have spent because we lay everything on the table 
for everybody to see, including these hearings, and print nearly every- 
thing we learn. 

General Purr. I think it is unfortunate because it makes their 
job that much easier. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure, plus the fact that they did capture many of 
the German V-2 scientists. We have some of them. Of course, 
ours came here voluntarily. They captured many of the submarine 
experts, together with many of the blueprints, and some of the parts 
of submarines that had not been assembled, and all those things. 
While I do not discount the fact they can develop and bring out these 
things, it doesn’t scare me near as much as it seems to scare other 
people. 

General Purr. How much one is scared is a matter of individual 
degree. However, another thing that I think we should be concerned 
with is that the Russians have always been good in basic sciences 
long before World War II. They have been particularly weak in 
applying their knowledge of basic research and basic sciences to prod- 
ucts and then having ‘the industrial capability to produce in large 
quantities. I would say it is only since World War II that they have 
achieved a considerable degree of competence there, but I do not 
think we can really cast any aspersions at their scientists. ei 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not. I have been in quite a few countries of 
the world, and my observation has been that topflight people are 
topflight no matter where you find them, and that would be true in 
Russia. 

General Purr. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can recall a man who graduated from the uni- 
versity at the same time [| did, one of a group of engineers sent to 
Russia in 1930. ‘They learned a lot from these American engineers 
who went over there, and they learned a lot from everybody they 
picked up. They picked up everything they could, which is all right. 
If they have something better than we have we ought to grab it, too, 
and use it. 

However, even so, with all of that, the history of things does not 
prove to me, as it seems to prove to some, that the challenge is quite 
as great as some would make it appear. Some of our people who have 
gone there bring back just the opposite reports of others. 

Then we must always realize that their men do not have the choice 
that freemen have in other countries. In other words, they are told 
what they are going to do, where they are going to do it, and every- 
thing else. I would take my chances, considering those conditions, 
and [ am sure we would come out on top. 

I have seen so many of our youngsters doing such magnificent 
things, and I think it is all on our side. You can go down and see 
pfe.’s who can tell some of our top generals things they never knew. 
We don’t have to worry about the future because in our voungsters— 
as the Thunderbird is a lot better than the old model T—and the 
youngsters today I think are better than their fathers, mothers, 
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grandfathers, and grandmothers. They have more on the ball, and it 
is our job to bring it out. 

General Purr. We do our best. 

Mr. Manon. We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. 


AIR FORCE CONTRACTS WITH UNIVERSITIES 


I would like to know the extent of the business between the Federal] 
Government and the colleges of the country. I wonder if the Air 
Force has a pretty good compilation of the various contracts and 
agreements and programs which it has with the various colleges and 
universities. Who can speak on that subject? 

Mr. Horner. I think to furnish a finite number of the number of 
dollars of business we do in that area we will have to ask to furnish 
that at a later time. 

The problem here is that we do about $20 million worth a vear of 
fundamental research. 

Mr. Manon. When you say “we, 

Mr. Horner. Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Not the other services? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir. Not all of this is with universities. A 
good part of it is with nonprofit research institutions. Also some of 
the business that we do with the colleges is not in the fundamental 
research program as such. So we would need to run a different 
compilation than we have in our appropriation breakdown. 

Mr. Manon. I am interested specifically in the colleges. Will vou 
prepare a list of the agreements and contracts that you have with 
various colleges? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Tell us approximately what is involved from the 
standpoint of dollars and making some reference to the nature of the 
work undertaken, listing the names of the colleges. 

Mr. Hornur. Yes, sir. 

General Purr. You would like to have a total figure irrespective 
of whether it is classed as basic research or not? 

Mr. Manon. We do not care whether it is classed as basic research 
or not. Where the college does something for the Air Force, L am 
interested in that field. 

It seems to me that it gives prestige and opportunity to a college to 
call upon it for work which it is able to do. I think it is much easier to 
generate interest in science and engineering at MIT and Cal Tech than 
it is in colleges where the Government has no sponsored programs of 
any kind. I realize that colleges like MIT have had so much experi- 
ence and have such highly trained people that you would naturally go 
to the best sources. 1am not complaining of that. I am saying that 
where some college exists that can do a particular job of work, it 
seems to me it would broaden the base and the interest of the college 
and of the people who go to college and others in the overall research 
program. You made some reference to this matter of classrooms, and 
so forth. Will you see, General Bogart, that I see this list? If there 
is anything we want different we can ask for it before we insert it m 
the record. It might be we will not need to insert it all in the record. 

General Bogart. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


> you mean the Air Force? 
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The Air Force will obligate approximately $59 million with colleges and uni- 


yersities in fiscal year 1957 for research and development work. 


In fiscal year 


1958 the amount will be approximately $68 million. 
The major portion of the research and development work done for the Air 
Force by colleges and universities is in the area of basic research in chemistry, 


physics, and other physical sciences. 


This work contributes to programs of inves- 


tigation of such things as the properties of materials, high temperature problems, 
propulsion, aerodynamics, and electronics. 
The Air Force also has several contracts with universities to monitor projects 


dealing with large fields of research or with specific systems. 


The largest of these 


contracts is with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for Project Lincoln. 
Lincoln encompasses many activities directed toward the development of specific 


systems for the Continental Air Defense. 


‘The Air Force has currently active research and development contracts with 


the following colleges and universities: 


Alabama University 

Alfred University 

Antioch College 

Arizona State College 

Baylor University 

Boston University 

Brown University 

Butler University 

California Institute of Technology 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Catholic University of Americ: 
Central State College 

Case Institute of Technology 
Colgate University 

Colorado A & M 

Colorado School of Mines 
Columbia University 

Cornell University 

Dartmouth College 

De Pauw University 

Syracuse University 

Temple University 


Tennessee Agricultural Industrial Col- 


lege 
Trinity College 
Trinity University 
Tufts College 
Tulane University 
Tuskeegee Institute 
University of Akron 
University of Alaska 
University of Arizona 
University of Arkansas 
University of Buffalo 
University of California 
University of Chattanooga 
University of Chicago 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Colorado 
University of Connecticut 
University of Dayton 
University of Delaware 
University of Denver 
University of Detroit 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 
University of Hawaii 
University of Illinois 
University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
University of Louisville 
University of Maryland 


University of Massachusetts 

University of Miami 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

University of Nebraska 

University of New Hampshire 

University of New Mexico 

University of North Carolina 

University of Notre Dame 

University of Oklahoma 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh 

University of Puerto Rico 

University of Rhode Island 

University of Rochester 

University of St. Louis 

University of South Carolina 

Drexel Institute of Technology 

Duke University 

Florida State University 

Fordham University 

Fresno State College 

George Washington University 

Georgetown University 

Harvard University 

Hobart-William Smith College 

Indiana University 

Iowa State College 

Johns Hopkins University 

Kansas State College 

Laval University 

Lehigh University 

Leland Stanford University 

Los Angeles College 

Linfield College 

Louisiana State University 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Medical College of Alabama 

Miami University 

Michigan State College 

Mississippi Southern College 

Mount Holyoke College 

New Mexico College 

New Mexico Military Institute 

New York University 

North Carolina College 

North Carolina State College of Agrie 
culture and Engineering 

Northeastern University 

Northwestern University 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 
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Oklahoma A. and M. College University of Texas 

Oregon State College University of Toledo 
Pennsylvania State College University of Utah 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn University of Vermont 
Pomona College University of Virginia 
Princeton University University of Washington State 
Providence College University of Wichita 

Puget Sound College University of Wisconsin 
Purdue University Upsula University 

Regis College Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Washington State College 
Rhode Island State College Washington University 

Rice Institute Wayne University 

Rutgers University Wesleyan University 

Santa Clara College Western Reserve University 
Smith College William and Mary College 
University of Southern California Williams College 

University of Tennessee Yale University 


TRAINING ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Manon. Speaking of the fact that the Soviet Union is training 
engineers and scientists so much faster than we are, how do you ration- 
alize this thing over the long pull? Do you believe that there js 
something in the making that will cause American students to go in 
more heavily for these sciences or not? What is your feeling on that? 

General Purr. I do not believe that just the fact alone that the 
Soviets are educating more scientists and technologists themselves 
would have, I would not think it would have much influence on the 
youngster making up his own mind whether he wants to follow that 
ine of work or something else. 

Mr. Manon. You mean in this country? 

General Purr. In this country. I think that this is an internal 
United States problem, to at least acquaint our youngsters with the 
promise, the attractiveness, the interest and the worthwhileness of a 
technical and scientific career. Then, as Mr. Scrivner commented 
this morning, a lot of work has to be done by teachers and parents 
and our schools and universities to make mathematics and science and 
physics and whatnot more attractive and show the day-to-day appli- 
cation of the things that could otherwise be taught very abstractly if 
it is not handled properly. 


RESEARCH ON CHEMICAL BOMBER FUEL 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would talk a little about the funds you 
have told us about that are in the 1958 budget for the chemical bomber. 
What are you actually going to do with these millions of dollars 
referred to? 

General Sworrorp. The general plan, sir, I believe is this. We 
have in our fiscal year 1958 program $12 million to carry on this 
system’s project. 

Mr. Forp. How much? 

Mr. Manon. Twelve, I believe. 

General Sworrorp. The plan will be to continue these studies to 
a point where we can clearly see our way to a selection and the 
specifics for this system’s project. 

I would say then that the answer to your question is that the funds 
for which we are asking will continue the intensive studies to erystalize 
the particular system that will be selected in this coming year. 
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Mr. Manon. Well, why is it important to have a chemical bomber? 

Mr. Scrivner. They are all chemical bombers. 

General Sworrorp. A chemically powered bomber. 

Mr. Manon. This new type chemical bomber we have heard about 
for several years. 

Mr. Horner. We commonly use the term chemical bomber to 
differentiate from the nuclear powered bomber and we assume a 
hydrocarbon fueled bomber is a chemical bomber. We have con- 
cluded the B—-52 and especially the model improvement of the B-52 
js very nearly the best subsonic bomber that we can see in present-day 
technology. <A strategic bomber, when it arrives over Russia, is at 
an extreme performance disadvantage since it must compete with 
surface-to-air missiles and fighter aircraft who do not have to go 
5,000 miles before they get there. They are at an extreme perform- 
ance disadvantage. 

It is quite important we have a better performing bomber in the time 
period we are talking about over enemy territory than the B-52. This 
js our effort in the chemically powered bomber. 

Mr. Manon. When you speak of the chemically powered bomber, 
you recognize that the B—52 is a chemical bomber and you just are 
speaking of a follow-on to the B-52? 

Mr. Horner. That is correct and without ruling out the possibility 
of using other chemical fuels other than hydrocarbon fuels. 

Mr. Manon. The point is you probably would expect the successor 
to the B—52 to use at least in part a different fuel than the B-52? 

Mr. Horner. It might. 

Mr. Manon. You have to try to get a better fuel in order to get 
the performance you want? 

Mr. Horner. One of the fixed limitations on bomber performance, 
this is both in range and in speed and altitude performance, is the heat 
content of the fuel because this reflects in the gross weight of fuel you 
must carry-over that long distance. One of the better appearing 
methods of improving this performance is to use a fuel with a higher 
heat content. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean about the heat content? Do 
you mean the heat generated on the surface of the plane when it is 
flying at high speeds? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir; I mean the heat energy that can be taken 
out of a pound of fuel or a cubic foot of the fuel. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about the thrust or punch you can 
get out of the particular fuel? 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. There are, for example, 18,000 
British thermal units of heat in a pound of JP—4, which is our common 
kerosene fuel. We would like to use a fuel that would give us a 
higher heat content. 


HEAT OF AIRCRAFT SKIN AT SUPERSONIC SPEEDS 


Mr. Manon. When a plane is flying at, say, a thousand miles an 
hour, or 2,000 miles an hour, what happens temperaturewise to the 
metal skin of the bomber, the plane? 

Mr. Horner. The bomber, as it passes through the air, of course, 
when it reaches the speed of sound starts compressing the air ahead 
ofit. Air, as you know, in any compressor tends to rise in temperature 
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according to the laws of the gases. At these higher supersonic speeds 
this energy in the air, as indicated by the temperature of the air, js 
transmitted to the aircraft material. It is one of the limitations of 
performance that we now foresee in our bomber aircraft and in our 
fighter aircraft because it means we have to use different materials 
than we are currently using, some of which are not as good in strength 
ratios. 

Mr. Manon. But how hot does the skin of the plane get at 
thousand miles an hour or 2,000 miles an hour? That is the point 
I am trying to get at. 

Mr, Horner. For example, on the X-2 flight that you saw in the 
picture today, it is difficult to give you a categorical answer because 
it is different with different designs—— 

Mr. Manon. I understand. 

Mr. Horner (continuing). But on that particular flight the speed 
was about 2,500 feet per second, which is on the order of 1,900 miles 
an hour. The temperature measured on the skin of the airplane was 
quite high and was above the high strength region of aluminum ma- 
terials. This particular airplane was built almost entirely out of 
Inconel. 

Mr. Manon. When the outer part of the plane gets so hot, what 
does it do to the fuel the plane is carrying? Is there a problem? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir; the fuel has to be isolated from the outer 
part of the airplane either by insulating or cooling. 

Mr. Manon. How do you do it? 

Mr. Horner. Today we are operating at high supersonic speeds 
only with fighter aircraft and have isolated the fuel only when con- 
sidered necessary. ‘t is also accurate to say generally these high 
temperatures only occur at the leading edge of the wing, the nose of 
the airplane, the stagnation point of the body. This is where the air 
is compressed to the highest degree. 

Mr. Manon. That is where the big temperature change comes? 
It does not apply to all the surface of the plane? 

Mr. Horner. Not as early in the high speed regime. As we 
approach higher speeds and continue them for long periods of time the 
temperature problem does transmit itself back over the airframe. 

Mr. Manon. Because the metal conducts the heat? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir; partly that and partly because of the skin 
friction and partly because the shock wave itself moves back and you 
have a wider area of stagnation temperature. 

Mr. Manon. But the heat generated at the surface of the plane 
does not complicate too greatly the question of what sort of fuel you 
use from the standpoint of preserving the fuel? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir; the only problem it presents at the present 
time and at the speeds we are talking about in this program is that it 
increases the rate of evaporation and so there is some protection neces- 
sary and some attention paid to the venting problem. 

Mr. Manon. As you ascend higher and higher, say sixty to eighty 
thousand feet, what about the temperature normally in that area? 

Mr. Horner. Of course, above 35,000 feet in the areas we are flying 
in there is a constant temperature. It is an isothermal region. We 
still have the temperature problem related to that base temperature. 

Mr. Manon. What is that temperature? 

Mr. Horner. Minus 67° approximately. It varies a little in 
different latitudes. 
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Mr. Manon. Minus 67 Fahrenheit? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is it 67 below freezing? 

Mr. Horner. About 99° below freezing. 

Mr. Manon. Below freezing? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is the reason you have to get ; people through that 
area who bail out as rapidly as possible, I assume? 

Mr. Horner. Or protect them, yes, sir. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Manon. It seems that practically everybody is in the act of 
working on the intercontinental ballistic missile, the antimissile. 
You are in that act, and the Army, also. 

Mr. Horner. Our efforts in the defense against the ballistic missile 
are directed primarily toward the passive defensive system, that is, the 
ballistic missile detection system. We can obtain real values from 
knowing when we are to be under attack. We feel we can solve the 
technical problems which will permit us a reasonable period of notice 
between the time we sight an incoming ballistic missile and the time of 
actual impact. There are quite a few things we can do with this 
response time. 

We do have some contracts, a limited number of small contracts, to 
study the active ballistic missile defense problem, identified with area 
defense. We would like to be able to find a system of defending from 
afew locations large areas against ballistic missile attack. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr, Manon. How can we know that this whole program is being 
coordinated in such a way that we are not wasting funds? 

Mr. Horner. There is a ballistic missile defense committee in the 
Department of Defense which is chaired by Mr. Murphree. There 
are members from the Department of the Army and Department of 
the Air Force and the Office of the Secretary of Defense on. this 
committee who review the program. We are currently in the process 
of forming a working committee between the Department of the Army 
and the Department of the Air Force to correlate the development 
programs. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it is working effectively? 

Mr. Horner. It is working effectively at the present time. It is 
just getting started and it is probably too early to anticipate what 
the end result will be. 


USE OF THE ADDITIONAL 100 MILLION DOLLARS FOR RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT IN FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. Manon. The figure last year, I believe, fiscal 1957, for “Re- 
search and development, Air Force,’’ was $610 million. Congress 
was very much concerned about the possibility that the United States 
might be falling behind the Soviets in the development of certain 
weapons, particularly ballistic missiles and high- performance aircraft. 
As a result of this concern Congress ine reased appropriation for the 
Air Force research and development $100 million over the original 
budget request, making the 1957 appropriation $710 million. for 
research and development. 
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I note now that the request for fiscal 1958 is $661 million or about 
$50 million less than the appropriation for 1957. 

I also note that planned obligations for 1957 are approximately 
$681 million as compared with anticipated obligations of $671 million 
for 1958 and $640 million for 1956. 

This indicates that the Air Force has taken the additional $199 
million appropriated by the Congress last year and spread it for 
program obligation purposes between fiscal years 1957 and 1958 and 
to a limited extent, into subsequent years. This also indicates that 
the Air Force either decided that it could not properly use the addj- 
tional funds in fiscal year 1957 or that it was not permitted to use 
all of these additional funds in 1957. 

I would like to have your comment on that. 

General Sworrorp. With regard to the increased appropriation, 
sir, last year, after that action was taken we programed the money 
on our highest priority and most important projects, so that our 
program was brought up to the $710 million figure which the Congress 
appropriated. 

In carrying out that program there will be some carryover. All 
projects, as is the case every year, do not necessarily get obligated 

rior to June 30. We are also guided by the apportionment and re- 
ease of our funds so that the financial planning is in one sense separate 
but related to the programing, if I make the point clear. 

It is my understanding that at present certain funds have been re- 
leased to us which are not equal to the total obligation. I will have 
to ask for help on that side of the financial problem as to this appor- 
tionment and release side of the picture. We have programed the 
money against our projects. 

Mr. Manon. But you did not program it all in connection with the 
1957 programs? 

General Sworrorp. We will approach carrying out our program 
with judgment and commonsense. All of it, I am sure, we could not 
get obligated by June 30. We are also governed by the release and 
availability of these funds for obligation. 

Mr. Manon. They have not been all released to you? 

General Sworrorp. Not all, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How much has not been? 

General Sworrorp. May I ask for help on that on the financial 
side? 

General Bocarr. $20 million, 

Mr. Horner. $80 million of the $100 million as nearly as can be 
identified has been apportioned. 

Mr. Manon. Has it proved to be any special benefit to the Air 
Force that we appropriated these additional funds? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If so, why has it been? 

General Sworrorp. It has been applied to important projects, sir, 
and will be applied to those projects. 

Mr. FLoop. Will the gentleman yield on that question of appor- 
tionment of those funds? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. As I remember it, General, the additional funds were 
divided in two categories, X hundred million dollars for aircraft and 
$100 million for research and development. Of the $100 million for 
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research and development you got $80 million and you are short $20 
ion. 
my think what Mr. Mahon may have in mind—certainly I have in 
mind—is how much did you get of the several hundred million for 
sireraft and of what you did get, did you earmark it for what Congress 
ye it to you for, C fighters, tankers and B-52 bombers? 

General Sworrorp. | cannot answer that question, sir. I believe 
you are referring to the increased appropriation for production and 
procurement funds. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right, 2 chunks, $100 million for research and 
development. You got $80 million of that, you are short $20 million. 
There were several hundred million dollars which w as, as far as Con- 

ess Was concerned, given to you for three purposes: B—52’s, tankers 
and C fighters. 

Mr. Gartock. On the $800 million we will need to get General 
Davis back as a witness. On the $100 million, the present witnesses 
can answer, 

Mr. Manon. What is the short answer on the other angle? I 
realize these are research and development. 

Mr. Gartock. On the other a substantial part of that has been 
used. It went generally to the class of things including the inter- 
continental ballistic missile that Mr. Flood spoke of. If you want 
more detail either before the large group or before your subcom- 
mittee—— 

Mr. Manon. I believe most of that information has been submitted. 

Mr. Gartock, I think it was submitted in the letter. 


OPTIMUM LEVEL FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Last year we had testimony of former Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force, (R. and D.), to the effect the Air Force 
needed several hundred million dollars more than the amount re- 
quested in 1957 budget for research and development. I am not 
bringing this matter up for the purpose of opening old wounds. I 
am attempting to get the facts before the committee. 

Where are we going in financing research and development for the 
Air Force? Will there be an increased need for additional funds in 
subsequent years? Still getting real value for the dollar, can we spend 
additional money in this area? That is, in a way that is desirable and 
necessary. 1 know that some people hold the view that because of 
the limited pool of manpower—that is technical and scientific man- 
power—attempts to expand our efforts in this field tend to merely in- 
crease cost to a certain extent as they have a tendency to interfere with 
the orderly progress because one contractor bids against another for 
the limited supply of available highly trained personnel. This bidding 
for know-how does increase cost and people shifting from one job to 
another are certainly not productive for a consider able period of time 
after the shift. 

My general point is: What about it? Is this about what we ought 
to appropriate for research and development or too much or too little, 
or what is the picture there? Last year you know we were told by 
Mr. Gardner we were way off base. What do you say? 

Mr. Horner. One of the points I attempted to make in my opening 
statement very briefly was that in the past decade technology and 
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science generally bas expanded so much that a research and develop. 
ment program for the production of new and modern weapons for the 
Air Force is virtually limited only by one’s imagination. We could 
spend, I am sure, many times the requested appropriation in the 
research and development program. If we did spend many times 
what we have requested I am sure some of the effects you mentioned 
would also occur. That we would drive prices up; we would create 
competition for technical personnel. 

Mr. Manon. You would create greater competition. 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. The matter of what is the optimum level of 
research and development is certainly a mutter of judgment and it is 
probably the most difficult judgment problem that we have in map. 
aging the program. ‘To try to be objective I think I would have to 
admit that those of us in the business of managing the research and 
development program are probably biased in favor of a larger research 
and development program than we are asking an appropriation for. 
I think Secretary Quarles in his testimony made the point that the 
Air Force did, at one time, have a larger appropriation request. 

Mr. Manon. He did? What was that? 

General BoGarr. $858 million. 

Mr. Horner. You mean what was the research and development 
part of the $21 billion program? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Horner. $863 million, which compares to the $666 million 
you have seen here or $858 million as compared to the $661 million, 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, could we ask what the figure might have 
been in the $23 billion or $27 billion initial budget request? 

General Boaarrt. I think I can give that to you. 

Mr. Horner. That is the flash estimate earlier in the year. 

General Bogart. On the flash estimate figure, $23.6 billion, it was 
$753 million. On the $21 billion budget which was submitted as our 
request, it was the $858 million that Mr. Horner just mentioned. 

Mr. Horner. That probably requires some explanation. The 
research and development request that went with the flash estimate 
was one derived from guidelines that were submitted to the Air Force, 
whereas I think, as has been explained to the committee, the $21 
billion program was devised around the description of minimum 
essential requirements. This accounts for the apparent discrepancy 
in relative numbers. 

Mr. Wiacea.tesworta. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortn. Unless I am mistaken, Secretary Quarles 
when he was here testifying on the sufficiency of this request, indicated 
that it provided for basically the same level as in the present year 
in technical programing plus additional amounts required for the 
ballistic missile program and for the normal increases in operation 
and maintenance of the program. 

Mr. Horner. I did not intend to contradict any of Secretary 
Quarles’ testimony. I did not quite complete my total reply to your 
question. 

Mr. Manon. Continue. 

Mr. Horner. We feel that the appropriation we have asked for, 
the $661 million, is adequate to carry out the program which we have 
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displayed to you. As I said, this is a matter of judgment and we 
certainly recognize that it is a matter of judgment of more people 
than those directly engaged in the management of the research and 
development program. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS CURTAILED DUE TO MARKUP BETWEEN THE FLASH 
AND CURRENT REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. The reduction in the research and development figure 
to the $661 million for the budget before us has brought about the 
elimination of certain projects. We have discussed them, I think. I 
do not know whether it appears in the record. Briefly what are you 
going to do with this $661 million? The question is, What would 
you have done with the larger figure that you cannot do for the $661 
million? Do you know generally what that was? 

Mr. Horner. There is quite an extensive list of projects because 
part of the difference goes to what we call our technical development 
program which is made up of hundreds of projects in component 
development and in the more fundamental development program. 
A part of it went to the maintenance and operation of our research 
and development structure. I believe it was General Swofford who 
mentioned that there will be a personnel reduction. Part of it is 
taken off the systems. 

I have a list of projects here which I can give you examples of. 
Some of them represent programs that we will defer for later con- 
sideration. Other parts of the decrease are represented by a decreased 
emphasis on certain programs. 

Mr. Manon. Where are your largest items of reduction? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horner. We had additional support, I believe, on the aircraft 
nuclear propulsion program. 

Mr. Manon. How much money was involved there in the reduction, 
approximately? 

Mr. Horner. As I recall, sir, it was $40.9 million. This is not 
necessarily a direct comparison of the emphasis on the program be- 
cause there have been adjustments in other funds applied to the 
program. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the work you would have done out of the $750 
million or the $850 million? 

Mr. Horner. The $863 million. 

General Bocart. That is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horner. In general, it is these kinds of things in which we feel 
that we have made the best apportionment of the deferment. 


X-15 RESEARCH AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Will you speak briefly about this X—15 research air- 
eraft? I believe you have $18 million in the budget for it. 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. As I mentioned once previously, we 
have since 1944 had a research aircraft program that started with 
the X-1 which was the first manned aircraft to ever fly faster than the 
speed of sound. We went through the X-2, X-3, X-—4, ete.; and 
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we are now starting construction of the X-15. This aircraft will be 
a manned aircraft for the purpose of exploring higher supersonic 
speeds at extreme altitudes. We are required to make fairly sophisti. 
cated—may I have this part off the record? 

Mr. Gartock. Much of what has been said this afternoon T am 
sure we will have to classify. If you want it on the record for your 
own purposes we can continue. f 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Horner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horner. It will fly in a very carefully controlled test environ- 
ment. The purpose of the vehicle is to get research data on heating 
aerodynamics, and some of the new innovations I discussed such as 
the reaction-type controls and the structural conditions encountered 
with the high temperatures. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. In this field which we have just discussed is there 
a close enough liaison between the branches of the services whereby 
you can assure us that there is no unintended duplication? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir; I can. 


COST FACTOR OF CONTRACT CANCELLATION 


Mr. SHepparp. Now, in your system of handling your procure- 
ment to which my chairman was addressing himself a few moments 
ago, there is a potential feature in there that has not been touched 
on, I presume that your contracts are very much in the so-called 
standard contract category that we have known historically insofar 
as cancellation of procedures is concerned. Is that a correct assump- 
tion on my part, or an incorrect one? 

Mr. Horner. Yes. They are all negotiated in accordance with the 
AFPR. 

Mr. SHepparD. Assuming in the past fiscal year you entered into a 
contract for research and development in the fields we have had under 
discussion and because of a review of your operations, either because 
of monetary requirements or because of other requirements that have 
to do with the control of the program, what has been the cost factor 
involved in the cancellation of any contracts, if there has been, for 
any cause or reason whatsoever? 

Mr. Horner. I am not sure that we have enough experience to 
identify a specific cost factor that would apply across the board, since 
most of the contracts are negotiated contracts and termination pro- 
cedures are also negotiated. 

Mr. Suepparp. In your negotiated termination features, what elas- 
ticity do you leave that would deviate from what I referred to as the 
stereotyped contractual procedure wherein the Government can dis- 
continue operations under contracts for the convenience of the Govern- 
ment and other governmental purposes? What is the line of de- 
marcation between your functions there under what I have referred 
to versus that of the negotiated circumstances that took place at the 
inception of the issuance of the contract? 
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Mr. Horner. Well, let me make one statement. I should say the 
responsibility within the Air Force of negotiating research and develop- 
ment contracts is carried out by the same organization, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the same organization that negotiates the procurement 
and the other contractual authority for the Air Force. Since it does not 
fall directly under the authority of the research and development 
management people, we are notin a very good position to answer those 

uestions, and perhaps it would be advisable to call another witness 
here for that purpose. 

Mr. SHupparD. Mr. Garlock, do you have any answer to my in- 
quiry? 

Mr. Gartock. So far as I know, Mr. Sheppard, the question of 
terminating a contract, whether it is research and development, or 
whether it is procurement, would be essentially the same if it was the 
same type of contract. 

Mr. SuepparD. That has been my interpretation and that is what 
prompted my question. We do know that you have had in the past 
2 fiscal years contracts canceled in that field of operation. 

Mr. Garuock. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SHerparD. And some of them consolidated so that there 
would be only 1 contractor as compared to 2 or 3. 

What I would like to get at if I can are the cost factors involved 
in the cancellations. 

Mr. Gartock. That will be a case of determination in each indi- 
vidual case. There have been contracts of this kind canceled at no 
cost to the Government. There have been others canceled where 
there were termination charges because the contractor had legiti- 
mately made commitments under the terms of the contract and he 
should have been reimbursed. 

Mr. SuHerparD. Where could I get an answer to my interrogation 
in specific detail? 

Mr. Gartock. From the contract people in the Air Materiel 
Command. 

General Bogart. We have undertaken to provide details for you in 
the procurement area on this question. May I add that we provide 
the same information with regard to research and development 
contracts. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to have it for the total field of procure- 
ment in order to be able to get some viewpoint. What are we 
reviewing here? We are reviewing your cost operations in all respec- 
tive categories. It would occur to me there is quite a field of 
expenditure in the cancellation of contracts. 

Mr. Garutock. We are attempting to provide this information for 
the record, and in connection with procurement we can do it in this 
field as well. 

Mr. SuepparD. Thank you very much. Do you think there should 
be any further inquiry then? 

General Bocart. I should think not. We will go to the Air 
Materiel Command to get the information. 

(The following was submitted for the record :) 


TERMINATION FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT 


1. The termination clause “for convenience of the Government,’’ contained in all 
contracts, provides that the Government may terminate a contract when such 
action is in the best interest of the Government. Termination of a contract for 
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convenience of the Government covers all terminations, except terminations fo 
default, and can be utilized for any reason whatsoever other than for the default 
of the contractor. Generally speaking, the termination for convenience involves 
a change in Air Force requirements. In the event of termination for the con- 
venience of the Government, the Government is liable under the terms of the 
contract, for reasonable and allocable costs which the contractor has incurred 
plus a reasonable profit for work done in connection with the terminated portion 
of the contract. Whenever it is established that the contractor has sustained g 
loss in the performance of a terminated contract, no profit is allowed. If no Costs 
have been incurred ty the contractor in respect to the terminated portion of the 
contract, or if the contractor is willing to waive nominal costs incurred by it 
and no money is due the Government under the contract, the terminated contract 
is settled without charge or cost to the Government, in the form of a “no-cost 
agreement.” It should be noted that a substantial portion of the settlement 
costs consists of inventory, i. e., raw material, work in process, finished compo- 
nents, spe*ial tooling, ete. A large portion of such inventory is serviceahle pro 

erty, and is recovered as useful property by the Air Force or the other militg 

departments. Moreover, in effecting the settlement of terminated contracts, the 
Government acquires from the contractor, as a part of such settlement, plans 
drawings, specifications, ete., which have a measure of value to the Air Force, - 

2. In fiscal year 1956, the total amount obligated under Air Force contraets 
was $8,654,498,000. During this period, 715 contracts (including research and 
development contracts) were terminated for the convenience of the Government 
and the amount of money canceled under these contracts was $363,147,734, Of 
these contracts, 625 contracts representing cancellations in the amount of $161. 
327,276 have been settled for $67,476,155, which represents the cost of these 
cancellations to the Government for fiscal year 1956. As of this date, the balance 
of 90 terminated contracts have not as yet been settled. 

3. In the first half of fiscal year 1957 (July to December 1956), the total amount 
obligated under Air Force contracts was $5,126,585,000. During this period, 362 
contracts (including research and development contracts) were terminated for the 
convenience of the Government and the amount of money canceled under these 
contracts was $189,048,709. Of these contracts, 110 contracts representing can- 
cellations in the amount of $12,865,634, have been settled for $7,067,549, which 
represents the cost of these cancellations to the Government for the first half of 
fiscal year 1957. As of this date, the balance of 252 terminated contracts have 
not as yet been settled. 

CANCELLATION FOR DEFAULT 


1. It is the Air Force policy to use the default cancellation procedure when a 
contractor fails to comply with the terms of the contract, and as a result, fails to 
deliver to the Air Force the supplies and services called for under the contraet, 
in the manner and within the time which the Air Force has need for such supplies 
and services. Air Force policy is not to use default cancellation as a pvnitive 
measure, but (a) to use it as a method to insvre the contractor’s adherence to its 
contractual obligations, and (b) to protect the Government from losses which the 
Government may sustain as a result of the contractor’s failure to comply with 
its contract obligations. When a fixed-price type contract is canceled for the 
default of a contractor, the residual inventory, or any part thereof, resulting from 
the termination may be acquired by the Air Force, if it is determined to be useful 
to the Covernment and the contractor paid for such inventory: or the Covern- 
ment may elect not to take any of the termination inventory, and pay the con- 
tractor only for the supplies delivered or services furnished under the contract. 
In either event, the contractor may be held liable to the Government for any 
excess costs which the Government may incur in reprocuring from another souree, 
the items terminated. In the case of cost-reimbursement type contracts canceled 
for default, the contractor is normally reimbursed its allowable costs incurred 
under the contract, together with a fee, which shall be the proportionate part of 
the total fee specified in the contract, as the total number of articles delivered to 
and accepted by the Government, bears to the total number of articles required 
to be produced and delivered by the contract terms. 

2. (a) During fiscal year 1956, 101 contracts were terminated for default (i. e., 
failure of the contractor to comply with the terms of the contract). The amount 
of money canceled under these contracts was $3,663,320. 

(b) During the first half of fiscal year 1957 (July to December 1956), 27 con- 
tracts were terminated for default. The amount of money canceled under these 
contracts was $2,024,885. 
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() Of those contracts in (a) and (b) above, which were terminated for default, 
there was only one contract where the Air Force acquired property in connection 
with the termination for default. This was contract No. AF 19 (603)—56-4269 
with the Pauchback Trunk and Luggage Co., for a total cost of $15,870.40, for 
763 trunk-lockers. Subsequent to the termination for default, the Air Force 
gequired 541 of these trunk-lockers for a cost of $9,380.80. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The next question I would like to address to 
General Putt, and I will refer to your statement reflected on page 2. 


You say: 
SURVEY AS TO SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL ON AN OVERALL BASIS 


We in the Air Force are doing our utmost to bring to the attention of the Nation 
the urgent need for more education in the fields of science and engineering. 

Has there been any step, study, or survey made in the field of 
science and engineering to determine exactly the number of people, so 
that we might have a known factor as to the availability of manpower 
in that field without checking through the college aspect? I was 
under the impression a year ago, or perhaps a little longer, there had 
heen a Survey made, but that it was confined to the productivity of 
our respective academic sources, the colleges, institutions, and so 
forth. 

Beyond that field we obviously have highly skilled engineers and 
scientists that do not appear in that survey because many of them have 
graduated some years ago. So that in itself such a survey would be 
all right as far as the present situation is concerned, but I highly 
uestion its past-tense aspect. In other words, what I am trying to 
Ertaing here, if possible, is whether or not a survey has been made 
on an overall basis. 

General Purr. I would have to check to make absolutely sure of the 
sources, but I am reasonably sure that perhaps one of the latest 
surveys of that nature has been a study I believe made by the National 
Science Foundation which I think goes into the total availability of 
not only what is in the colleges and universities, but in industry. It is 
total availability on a national basis. 

Further, I believe that I am correct in saying that some agency of 
the Government—I am not sure whether it is in the Department of 
Labor or whether it is in the National Science Foundation—maintains 
an up-to-date roster of scientists and engineers, or people that are 
employed as such within the United States. I cannot positively 
identify that now, but I think there is such a roster. 

Mr. Gartocx. The National Science Foundation. I think they 
go even further than General Putt has indicated. They keep track 
of those trained in these fields even though they have moved over 
into other activities since that time. It is in cooperation with the 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. Suepparp. I presume that there is a copy of that final report 
available. 

Mr. Garuock. Yes. 

Mr. Suuprarp. I wonder if we could have a copy supplied to the 
committee. 

Mr. Garuock. I will do that. 

(The material was furnished to the committee.) 
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STATUS OF SURPLUS RESEARCH FUNDS FOR 1957 


Mr. Suupparp. Mr. Secretary, in response to the interrogation by 
my chairman, Mr. Mahon, you referred to a stipulated amount of 
money in your last appropriations that had not been made available. 
You used your own terminology to express it. That was my inter- 
pretation. I think the amount was $20 million. You used it in con- 
junction with 2 figures—$80 million and $20 million. 

What is the status of those funds? After the Congress had appro- 
priated it for a specific purpose, the purpose that you gentlemen 
justified, what happened? Apparently you did not have it available 
through the course that you had originally intended to pursue; that 
was evidenced from your comments. Would you kindly explain to me 
what the status of that situationis? If I were in the Air Force I think 
that I would be quite interested. 

Mr. Horner. The particular $20 million has not been apportioned 
to the Air Force for their obligational program. 

Mr. SHepparD. Why not, if you know? 

Mr. Horner. I do not know. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? I think I know. It is an 
exhibition by the Bureau of the Budget of the Executive vetoing of a 
line item in the budget which the Executive has been trying to get the 
right to do by law for a hundred years and has never been able to get 
it from the Congress. 

Mr. SHepparp. I am willing to accept my colleague’s explanation, 
though I do not approve of it. 

Let me ask you this: Were you up before the committee last year 
personally? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir. 


EXPENDED 1957 FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. SuHepparp. What, if any, funds that were requested for the 
Air Force last year in the field of research and development have 
been expended or committed up to the present time? 

Mr. Horner. I do not have the record to show what of last year’s 
appropriation has been expended to date. 

General Bogart. Our actual obligations during fiscal year 1957 
through December 31, 1957, sir, were $323.3 million. We had as of 
December 31, $464.4 million committed. We had $549.8 million 
initiated, and that is against our total availability of $762.5 million. 

Mr. Suepparp. Define the word “initiated” as you people mean it. 

General Boacart. This means, sir, that instructions have gone to 
the procuring officer to initiate contracts, contract negotiations. 

General Purr. In other words, we know what it is we want to 
buy and we have the specifications and are ready to enter into & 
contract. 

Mr. SuHepparD. Does that in your method of bookkeeping mean 
that you have actually committed that money for the expenditures 
that you have initiated? 

Mr. Garutockx. No. We have not set that money aside and the 
contract officers cannot go ahead and complete their contracts and 
sign them until they have actually gone back to the accountmg 
people to establish a commitment which is the first point of fun 
reservation. 
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Mr. SuHepparn. Is that all 1957 and prior funds? 

General Bocarr. 1957 and prior. The total availability was 
$762.5 million, sir; $39 million was from prior years. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to know how much of that money 
has been actually expended, how much of it has been actually com- 

mitted, and what is the une xpended balance in that field. 

” General Boaart. I am unable to break it out exclusive of that 
$100 million. I will have to do it again from the total availability 
here, sir, and our total availability, if I may give these figures, for. the 
fiscal year 1957 was $762. 5 million. As of ‘December 31, “19: 56, for the 
“Research and Jevelemmeent’ appropriation, we had $464.4 million 
committed, $322.9 mullion obligated; leaving $298 million uncom- 
mitted, and $439.5 million unobligated, and our expenditures as of 
December 31 were $353 million against all years with $115,070,000 
of the fiscal year 1957 program expended. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. That would leave a balance in the status of non- 
committed and unobligated and unexpended of how much? 

General Boaart. I will have to insert that in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


There follows a schedule reflecting the status of uncommitted, unobligated, and 
unexpended funds for the “Research and development” appropriation as of 


December 31, 1956: Million 
mreittets Qwellalio. Cum! a sawed aie nietan deeb wlew daisuana bd $298. 0 
IAC GCOS ATES CC a ee A 439. 4 
Unexpended fiscal year 1957 funds._................-.-.---. _... 609.8 
Unexpended all available funds....___..........__-..-------_-- -. 845.3 


Mr. SHepparp. When you initiate the expenditure, has the money 
actually been released to the Air Force by the Bureau of the Budget, 
or any other source of the higher echelon? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. Before we issue a document to the procuring 
agency, the fund document must be in the hands of the Air Force. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I do not want to predetermine, or assume what that 
balance will be, that you are going to resolve for me, but hypotheti- 
cally for the sake of discussion let us say that it is $50 million. What 
is the status of that amount of money? Where is it? What is its 
present position in the scheme of appropriations? Is it still under the 
control of the Bureau of the Budget, the Comptroller, or the Secretary 
of Defense, or whom? What is its status? 

General Bocart. The approved financial plan that we have as of 
January 11, for the balance of this year for the ‘Research and develop- 
ment program” appropriation shows again that we have this total 
availability of $762 million, and that $692 million is planned for 
obligations during the fiscal year 1957; $50 million will be planned 
for commitme nt, ‘that is, will be in the status of unobligated commit- 
ments as of June 30, and will be, of course, obligated against this 
program in the fiscal year 1958. Then there is the $20 million which 
is in reserve in the Bureau of the Budget, which is reserved for carry- 
over into the fiscal year 1958. This is the $20 million which has not 
yet been made available to the Air Force for commitment or obligation, 
and the current financial plan calls for that to be carried over in an 
uncommitted status, that is uncommitted and unobligated. 
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OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY FROM EMERGENCY FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Has the Air Force in the fiscal year 1957 requested and 
received any obligational authority from either the emergency fund 
or the right of transferability for the research and development pro- 
gram and, if so, are those figures included in what we have had quoted 
here this afternoon? 

General Bocarr. $2.2 million is included therein. This was pe. 
leased to us during the fall. Within the last 2 weeks we have received 
$10.3 million additional from the emergency fund authority of the 
Secretary of Defense, and that is not reflected in the figures which 
I have just quoted. 

Mr. Forp. It is not reflected in the financial plan which you just 
related? 

General Bogart. No, sir. It is carried in the OSD portion, you see. 
because this was dated prior to that transfer to the Air Force, but that 
obligational authority has been made available to the Air Force and 
will be transferred from OSD to the Air Force for obligation. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have other requests pending with the Depart- 
ment of Defense which conceivably might be released prior to the end 
of the fiscal year 1957? 

General Bocart. I know of no others at the present time, sir, 

Mr. Horner. I believe we have pending requests of slightly over 
$0.5 million on the emergency fund which we do not know the out- 
come of. 

General Bogart. This is on the program side at the present time. 
We do not have it yet in the fiscal channels. 

Mr. SHeprarp. What I was attempting to do in my interrogation 
was to develop the comparison between the money appropriated to 
the Air Force against that of the emergency fund. The emergency 
fund is justified for other purposes and by specific people. Your ap- 
propriation requests are justified by you people. It is rather inter- 
esting to see that you have a balance left here of $692 million and ap- 
proximately $17 million was subtracted from the emergency fund and 
appiert in a field where the Congress had already appropriated funds. 

here must be an explanation. What is it? Why are we working 
in two funds when we still have a balance left in a fund? 

Mr. Horner. The emergency fund is used for purposes of support- 
ing projects which were not in sight at the time of the laying down 
of the program for which the appropriation is requested. 

Mr. Gartock. There is a further point: The $20 million has now 
been cranked into next year’s program for obligation, but the tech- 
nical projects have been programed. However we feel that we won't 
be able to legally commit and obligate these things in fiscal year 1957 
prior to June 30, but we will accomplish the financing of these items 
during fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not see why there should be too much signif- 
icance applied to that type of procedure when apparently you have 
access to two separate appropriations. In other words, you are work- 
ing out of both. You are working out of one that you have justified 
and you are also working out of the emergency fund. I know that 
the emergency fund is created under the law for specific purposes. 
It is difficult at the moment for me to get in my thinking why you 
should be getting any assistance from the emergency fund until such 
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time as our own funds are depleted by commitment, obligation, or 
expenditures. 

{r. GARLocK. Once having set up the program plan for the fiscal 
year 1957 and 1958, it will require $20 million worth of carryover to 
make the obligations come out even. We are not about to draw down 
that $20 million. That was done in December when our program 
was set. This request or these requests just could not be put against 
that without deleting specific priority programed items. 

Mr. Horner. May I add | believe that the emergency fund is a 
j-year fund. 

‘Mr. Gartock. I thought that the chairman was aware of that. 
I was not going to mention that. 


APPORTIONMENT OF EMERGENCY FUNDS AS TO EASE OF ACQUIRING 
THEM 


Mr. Forp. Is it true that your emergency fund and the right of 
transferability are already allocated from the Bureau of the Budget, 
whereas your research and development funds that are regularly 
appropriated must go through the allocation process? 

Mr. Gartock. As to the status at the moment, I would not know 
because it is an appropriation handled by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. At some time in the process it goes through exactly 
the same steps. Now whether it has gone through at some time 
before in a lump sum, or in projects, 1 am not aware, although I 
believe the process is to send it through for apportionment project 
by project. 

Mr. Horner. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. It is conceivable that the Bureau of the Budget might 
ive the Department of Defense a lump-sum allocation and it would 
e easier for the Air Force, or any of the services, to get whatever 
they request in that way in a one-step process rather than having 
to go through the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Bud- 
get. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Ford, I can assure you that there is no easier 
route on this; that the project is cleared exactly in the same number 
of places regardless of which appropriation it goes through. There 
is not a single lump-sum apportionment by the Bureau of the Budget 
of the emergency fund. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, it occurs to me under this type of 
operation, the Congress as such is not in as close proximity to the 
functions of the emergency fund expenditures as we are the direct 
appropriations because if an emergency arises it then fits into a pat- 
tern. ‘The expenditure of the money then is left to the judgment of 
a few people in the Pentagon, whether funds shall be expended in 
this particular manner or whether it shall go over into some other 
project, so that really leaves an elasticity of function. While un- 
doubtedly it may be all right in its general application, nevertheless, 
it is a considerable deviation from the policy of specific appropriations. 

Mr. Gartock. May I speak to that? 

Mr. SHepparp. You have been on both ends of the budget. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. I hope that the committee will continue to 
give the Department of Defense that latitude. 

Mr. SHepparD. Why should we give it to you if you are not willing 
to come up here and explain it? 
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Mr. Garvock. If I were in your position I would not want to giye 
it to us at all if we were not willing to explain it. 


CONTROL OF EMERGENCY FUNDS 


Mr. Suepearp. If I am reliably informed, the emergency fund jg 
strictly elastic and under the control of the Secretary of Defense 
exclusively. 

Mr. Gartock. I know that you are correct on the technicalities of 
the law. I do not think that over the period of years it has generally 
been operated that way. Normally, the emergency fund has yery 
limited withdrawals during the first part of the year because you do 
not get new things coming up in the first 6 months. It has always 
been Mr. McNeil’s practice in coming before this committee to bring 
the committee up to date when he appeared here and to give the com- 
mittee a full statement on what happened in the previous year, show- 
ing the type of thing and the way in which the appropriation would 
be managed. 

I believe whenever we encountered sizable projects there was dis- 
cussion with the committee, though I cannot guarantee that because 
what you think is a sizable project and what we think might vary, 
It has proven very helpful to the department, to all three departments, 
to be able in the spring of the year after our money is really well tied 
down to have an appropriation of this kind that can see you through 
until the next year. Normally, a project is not financed through the 
emergency fund a second year, or is it financed, if you knew the facts, 
when the year started. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other -vords, you find yourselves very much in 
the position that Congress does when it acts upon appropriation bills 
and then has to pass resolutions continuing money in that field. 

Mr. Gartock. If by any chance the committee is not satisfied with 
the amount of information being supplied on the use of this, I would 
hope that you would correct that situation by insisting on more infor- 
mation, and not correcting it by cutting off the money. 

Mr. SHepparp. To what degree have you been retarded in getting 
vour contracts out and making them functional without having your 
funds made available to you by those who direct the release of the 
funds? 

Mr. Horner. On a generalized, qualitative answer, I would say 
that the retardation has beep approximately proportional to the pro- 
portion of funds that have not been made available. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 


SUFFICIENCY OF EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Sixes. Generally, I believe it is true that the emergency funds 
are used for those projects in which there is an unanticipated break- 
through which is considered of major importance and should be 
explored and exploited at the moment. Has there been enough 
emergency money to do that? 

Mr. Gartock. Not being personally familiar with it over the past 
3 years, I would not know. I think General Putt and Mr. Horner 
can comment on whether they think the Air Force has had sufficient. 
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Mr. Srxes. Has the Air Force received the help that it needed from 
the emergency fund for the projects it considered of particular im- 
portance? 

Mr. Horner. The money that we have received from the emer- 
gency fund has been very helpful; however, we have not received as 
much money from the emergency fund as we have requested. 

Mr. Sixes. What was the amount of your original budget re quest 
to the Congress for research and development funds for the fiscal 
year 1957? 

“ Mr. Horner. $610 million. 

Mr. Sixes. What was the amount of money you requested within 
the Department? 

Mr. Horner. Within the Department, that sum was the result of 
guidelines established by the Office of the Secretary of Defense, so 
that i is the sum requested within the Department. 

Mr. Sixes. Usually your initial request of the De partment is sub- 
stantially higher than the request that comes to the Congress. 

Mr. Garuock. I think this appropriation has to be handled differ- 
ently. I believe that we actually asked for about $625 million. 
Mr. Horner says the research and development appropriation is 
handled differently. In May of each year the Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Development gives you a range within which to ask, and 
it is normally a fairly narrow range. You come up with a program 
within that amount. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have something, General Bogart? 

Gene ral Bocarr. It was $628 million. 


BENEFITS RECEIVED FROM THE ADDITIONAL $100 MILLION FOR RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT IN 1957 


Mr. S1xes. At the time you appeared before the Congress last year 
seeking funds for the fiscal year 1957 budget, you testified to us that 
the figure of $610 million was, at the moment, the optimum figure; 
that is correct, is it not? In other words, you supported the budget, 
did you not? 

General Purr. We supported the budget; yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Subsequent to that time, the Senate allowed an addi- 
tional $100 million and the House concurred in that. This amount 
raised you considerably over the amount of money you had indicated 
you needed, either to us or to the Secretary of Defense. Now, you 
have stated that the additional money was profitably spent. 

General Purr. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you, at any point in these hearings, given in 1, 2, 
3 order the major benefits that you received from that money? If not, 
I would like to have you show for the record the major benefits that 
have been received. 

General Porr. Yes. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished to 
the committee.) 


NEW LEVEL OF RESEARCH DUE TO ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION IN 1957 


Mr. S1txes. Now you have come to us this year asking for consider- 
ably more money than you requested last year. It would appear that 


88601—57—pt. 1——_83 
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the effect of the additional money that was added by the Congress 
over your own budget estimate last year has been to raise to a higher 
plateau the general level of Air Force research and development 
requests. From here on, are you going to follow a higher spending 
program in research and development? i 

General Purr. I think that is a correct statement, because by 
virtue of having $100 million more with which to do more work, and 
since we very seldom complete a project in the same year it js 
initiated, therefore, we have initiated more work by virtue of the 
$100 million which then, of course, places demands in the following 
year. 

Mr. Srxes. And are you going to ask to continue to do more work for 
the foreseeable future? 

General Purr. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. Are each of you convinced that is a justifiable thing? 

General Purr. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Do the benefits to the defense of the country outweigh 
the additional research and development costs that you expect to 
request year by year? 

General Purr. I think so. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you confirm that, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Horner. Yes. 

Mr. Sixers. Do you have anything that you wish to add, General 
Putt? 

General Putr. If you ask about our statement last vear, I see that 
I made this statement: 

If someone were to say we are going to have more money and should ask how 
much can you efficiently and effectively spend, I would say that this amount as of 
a would be somewhere between $150 million and $200 million for the 1957 
period, 


REDUCED TIMELAG BETWEEN DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Sixuxs. One of you gentlemen mentioned the importance of the 
attempts now in progress to reduce the timelag between develop- 
ment and production, and unquestionably that is a very important 
thing to accomplish if it can be done. 

Are you prepared to elaborate on that statement, or do vou want to 
submit something to show specifically what you are doing and what 
you have accomplished? 

General Purr. I think that it would be more satisfactory to put it 
in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


For a number of years, the USAF has been working continuously to shorten 
the length of the time cycle from the concept of a new weapons system to field 
use. This has been a continuous effort because the steadily increasing cost and 
complexity of weapon /systems have brought a trend toward a corresponding 
increase in the time cycle. Currently, the Manned Aircraft Study Group (Rob- 
ertson Committee) of the Department of Defense has just completed and pub- 
lished a study of this problem which describes actions by all three military services 
to shorten the time from concept to inventory. In the discussion which follows 
are several examples of the kinds of activity in the Air Force in support of this 
objective. ; 

In expediting submission and evaluation of new ideas, the USAF has, in the 
past 3 years, established within the Air Research and Development Command 
an Office of Analysis and Evaluation, an Innovations Branch, and a Technical 
Industrial Relations Office, to locate competent research and development sources, 
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large and small, to encourage consideration of the technical problems of the 
USAF, and to speed up evaluation of ideas and proposals submitted. 

The USAF is moving to improve the quality of statements of new weapon 
system requirements by diverting from requirement writers other duties con- 
cerned with weapon system modifications. The use of a check list in approval 
of requirements will mean added stability by insuring that all important factors, 
such as cost, logistics, and time phasing are studied and considered at the start. 

Provision has been made for review of requirement proposals by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force (R&D) while still in the draft stage, permitting earlier 
final review and approval. In addition, for major systems, the Secretary’s 
Civilian Requirements Review Board will review the development plan prior to 
jssuance of the directive which starts the development cycle. A new review and 
approval procedure for development plans has cut several months from the time 
required to obtain approval, by substituting personal briefing for the cumbersome 
process of documentary circulation. 

Tests, war-gaming, and experiments to establish the potential uses of proposed 
new weapon systems have been recommended. The USAF is in agreement with 
this thought, and has assigned responsibility for implementation. Care must 
be exercised, however, since it is quite possible to study a new proposal at such 
length that time is lost, not saved, in the process. Policies have been established 
for procurement of reasonable quantities of test aircraft in order to reduce the 
ag sequential or consecutive testing. 

More vigorous project management is being emphasized in several ways; there 
is already established a 3- to 5-year tour for officers in research and development 
areas; more senior officers have been assigned to weapon system project offices; 
consideration is being given to raising the WSPO organizational level in the Air 
Materiel Command to compare with status in the Air Research and Development 
Command; a special organization with very broad authority has been created 
for long-range ballistic missile development; and training courses have been estab- 
lished for officers and civilian employees engaged in weapon system management. 

In summary, the USAF has moved to shorten significantly the administrative 
steps in weapon development, to expedite the testing and evaluation of the results 
of research and development, and to improve the soundness of decisions during 
the process. 


Mr. Stxes. Does the turbojet engine appear to hold the greatest 
promise at the moment? You mentioned it in your statement. 

Mr. Horner. For a specific area of application it does. 

Mr. Stxes. What is that specific area? 

Mr. Horner. For flight well within the atmosphere at speeds for 
which we can build compressors that will handle the air. 


NUCLEAR PROPULSION FOR AIRCRAFT AND CAN IT BE EXPEDITED 


Mr. Sikes. What is your thinking about the future of nuclear 
propulsion ? 

Mr. Horner. We are very hopeful that we can develop and 
employ a nuclear-powered airplane because it promises very reward- 
ing benefits to our weapons program. 

Mr. Srxes. To what effect has the development of nuclear propul- 
sion been hindered by a lack of money or lack of emphasis? 

Mr. Horner. I would like to go off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. That will be all right. 

Mr. Horner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. In what way could you expedite the nuclear propulsion 
program for aircraft if you had more funds, and what would be the 
optimum additional amount of money required? I ask that question 
of the three of you. 

Mr. Horner. I would be glad to talk to it briefly now, and if you 
feel you would like further information afterward we will be glad to 
furnish additional information for the committee. 

88601—57—pt. 1-84 
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Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

Mr. Horner. I think in the answer to the question I need to draw 
at least the general dimensions of the program we are now embarked 
on. The propulsion elements of the ANP program, that is the pro. 
pulsion systems themselves, are proceeding at a healthy rate, and haye 
a really considerable support in the program we are presenting to you 
today. 

The overall support for the propulsion program in this next figeg] 
year is a little bit larger than the support we had on it during the past 
fiscal year. The major changes in the program—— 

Mr. Srxes. Did any of the $100 million go into this field? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir; it did not. 

The biggest change in the program has come in the airframe areg 
where we are now doing very limited work, only sufficient design 
studies to furnish parametric information to the propulsion systems 
so that the system doesn’t get too badly out of phase. 

We have retrenched quite a bit in radiation effects work, which js 
important to materials development, components, and sub-systems 
development. 

We have for all practical purposes eliminated components and sub- 
systems development at this time with the general philosophy that we 
will attain a greater degree of assurance of the performance that we 
can get from the propulsion system before we go into these other as- 
pects of the weapons system. 

I have answered your question in a negative way. If we were to 
put more resources on this program, the larger portion of those re- 
sources would go into the area we are now ignoring, because we are 
not sure of what troubles we are going to run into when we do start 
in those areas, and you might say we are taking some risk in being 
able to solve those problems in a timely manner when we feel we have 
a firm schedule on the propulsion system. 

Mr. Sixes. At what approximate cost would you expedite the 
program as you have indicated? 

Mr. Horner. I am not sure I have a good number for that, sir. 
I would rather furnish that to you. 

Mr. Sixes. Of course, I want you to give a more complete answer 
for the record. 

Do either of you wish to contribute anything at this time or do you 
want the answer to go into the record later? 

General Purr. Just a few remarks. One reason why it is difficult 
to pick a number right now is that, one, we had a program that was 
bigger than we are pursuing and we have been pretty busy working 
out the program for the present level of funding, and time has passed 
while all that has been going on, so that to give you a good figure as 
to what we could most effectively and profitably spend now would 
require us to go back and start where we are today and see what kind 
of program we could work out to expedite the program. 

One of the reasons, I believe, that there is a lot of controversy as to 
how fast we should go and what kind of a program is proper is per- 
haps beclouded somewhat by what is the ultimate objective, If the 
objective is to fly with nuclear propulsion at the earliest possible date 
without too much regard as to whether that particular weapon 38 
going to be much better, or only a little bit better, than the best you 
can do with other means of propulsion, that determines one level of 
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funding. In this one you could spend a lot of money real fast if you 
do not care too much as to the military worth of the resulting product. 

However, if the objective is to build the first airplane that will 
show a considerable advance, even though it is an entirely new pro- 
ulsive system and so far as the time phasing is concerned you are 
starting out on the Wright brothers’ plane almost so far as develop- 
ment is concerned, but you are still trying to come up with that first 
one which exceeds the performance of aircraft and propulsion systems 
that you have been working on for 50 years, then one has to move 
alittle slower because we do not know all of the answers. 

I think sometimes this issue gets beclouded as to what is really our 
objective. 

o answer another question asked about what is the promise of 
nuclear propulsion, I don’t think there is any doubt but what we will 
be able to fly with nuclear propulsion. There is no question of that. 

Now, how the performance of that particular weapon or vehicle 
compares to the best you can do with other things is the big question. 

Mr. Sixes. Give us the best answer you can. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished to 
the committee.) 


RUSSIAN ADVANCES IN NUCLEAR PROPULSION 


Mr. Sikes. Do you know anything about the progress of the Rus- 
sians in that field? 

General Purr. We have relatively little factual information as to 
what they are doing. I stand to be corrected by some of the people 


that are perhaps a little closer to this. We are just about as sure as 
we can be under the circumstances that they are working on it. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you talking about the same thing, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Stkes. Yes; Russian advances in the field of nuclear propul- 
sion. 

General Purr. Of course, we know they know how to build a 
nuclear electrical generating plant. They are working on nuclear 
propulsion for surface vessels, and we think they are smart enough, 
at least, to recognize the merits of nuclear propulsion in aircraft if 
itcan be achieved. 

Mr. Sikes. This deals with what you think they are doing rather 
than what you know? 

General Purr. That is right. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HIGH-POWERED LONG-RANGE RADAR 


Mr. Sikes. You gave us a somewhat more optimistic picture on the 
high-powered long-range radar than some of the other witnesses have 
given us. To me that is an encouraging thing. 

At what time period do you believe these new developments can be 
taken out of the test stage and put into production? 

General Purr. If we place no limitation on funds that would be 
available-—— 

Mr. Sixes: I am talking about the normal period of development. 

General Purr. In the normal program? 

Mr. Sixxs. Yes. 
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General Purr. The model you saw in the picture this morning was 
designed and built in 10 months. There is quite a bit of difference 
between building one where you do a lot of handwork and gettin 
tooled up for production. . 
_ Mr. Horner reminds me that a radar which is close to this, could g0 
into production in 1959. I would say in production and in the process 
of being installed somewhere in the 1960-62 period. 


PHASING OF JUPITER AND THOR AND THE DECISION BETWEEN THE Two 


Mr. Sixes. How do you propose to phase in the findings of the 
Jupiter and the Thor test programs? Presumably one of them will 
be phased out at about the end of the fiscal year or sometime shortly 
thereafter. How will you phase in the results of the testing and how 
will the ultimate decision be made on which is to be continued? 

General Purr. Mr. Horner is probably better qualified to answer 
because he is serving on a committee involved in that. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you proceed, Mr. Horner. 

Mr. Horner. Both weapons are currently under test as has been 
announced by the Department of Defense, and they will continue 
under test until some such decision as you mention is made. We 
now have at the working level—at the technical level—critiques 
between Army and Air Force personnel before and after each opera- 
tion. We have a complete exchange of information on the results of 
the tests, and the Air Force, as the cognizant agency for ultimate 
deployment and use, is interested in, of course, the results of the tests 
on both missiles. 

Mr. Gartock. Without regard to the technical problem and dis- 
cussion I would like to make it perfectly clear that the Air Force 
budget has funds in it only to finance one missile system of this kind 
during fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Srxes. There is one thing that causes us some concern. The Air 
Force has developed Thor and the Army has developed Jupiter. | 
think I can safely assume that doesn’t mean to the Air Force that 
Jupiter is no good and it doesn’t mean to the Army that Thor is no 
good. What I want to know, though, is who determines when you will 
phase one missile out and which one will be phased out? 

Mr. Horner. I believe this will be determined in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Sixes. You have not given me much information on that. If 
you want to add to your answer you may for the record. 

Mr. Horner. All right, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The Air Force will, of course, make a recommendation as to the particular 
missile which will be continued. This will be forwarded to the Secretary of 
Defense. As has previously been stated by Secretary Robertson, the decision on 
which missile will be carried forward will be made by the Secretary of Defense 
after an evaluation by his technical advisers, 

Mr. Srxes. What fuels do you presently believe offer considerable 
promise in the field of new chemical fuels? 

Mr. Horner. This information, of course, is very sensitive and I 
would like to speak off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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FUNDS FOR VERTICAL-LIFT PLANES 


Mr. SIKES. How much money are you spending on vertical-lift 
Janes 

: Mr. oe We have in the X-13 a quarter of a million dollars. 
This is the only money of the Air Force which is going directly into 
vertical-lift airplanes. However, there is some component develop- 
ment—correction. We have an X-18 project at the Hiller Corp. at 
Palo Alto which is about $1% million, I oe 

Mr. Srxgs. Is this more or less money than you spent in fiscal 1957? 

Mr. Horner. We spent more money on the X13 in fiscal year 
1957 and we spent the same amount, $1.5 million in fiscal year 1957 
on the X-18. This is slightly less money than we spent last year. 

Mr. Srxgs. I have felt in this age of nuclear warfare and in this age 
of costly runways that the field of vertical lift should be explored 
much more fully than we are exploring it. Apparently the Air Force 
doesn’t feel that vertical lift offers much promise. 

Mr. Horner. ‘To the contrary, Mr. Sikes, we are very interested in 
aircraft with a vertical takeoff capability. However, there is a matter 
of timing here. We have some question in our minds as to the utility 
of what Colonel Johnston called a tail sitter. This is an airplane that 
sits on its tail for takeoff. We intend to exploit the capabilities of 
some of the newer engines which we have under development, which 
we believe will give us superior thrust to weight ratios, which, as you 
can see, is @ very important factor in designing a vertical: takeoff 
airplane, because there is a bigger margin of the thrust of the engine 
over the weight of the engine which you can put into airframe struc- 


ture. We do not as yet have those engines in hand. However, we 
will, I feel, increase our effort in the succeeding years rather than 
decrease our effort in the vertical takeoff airplane field. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 


REIMBURSEMENTS RECEIVED FOR AIR FORCE RESEARCH 


Mr. Riney. Mr. Secretary, most of the areas in which I was inter- 
ested already have been explored. I recall in the charts you showed 
that last year you received in reimbursements something over $11 
million plus. This year you received a little over $5 million. Are 
these reimbursements from other services? 

Mr. Horner. Partly from the other services, and also from other 
Government agencies, such as the NACA. 

Perhaps General Bogart can give you a better answer. 

Mr. Riney. oe vou make re imbursements to either or both of the 
other services 

Mr. agent Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riuey. Is this the net difference between your receipts and 
disbursements, or is this the gross and you charge up the reimburse- 
ments you pay the other services? 

Mr. Gartock. These represent our receipts from the other agencies, 
our transfers to them being shown in our obligations. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have such information as will show us the full 
picture on these reimbursements? 
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Mr. Garuock. I will provide it for the record. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Table reflecting source of reimbursements and amounts for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 


LT 


Reimbursement source Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1 








-_——., 


Y $1, 077, 343 $437 

ry - hdd Sublease 147, 976 | ph 
Other Air Force appropriations_.-__- ae wet 7, 316, 325 | 1, 886, 502 
Atomic Energy Commission... . ; ieecenee 608, 222 | , 


Health, Education, and Welfare____ : 475, 508 ‘em 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics acide ; 45, 675 40,075 


Department of Interior _----........-.--..--- oats 406 406 
Department of Commerce nei b ct phdclne shin ehe tl 12, 000 17,000 
Non-Government agencies_...__. raaren 330, 992 276. 966 
Nonappropriated funds. ___ Wid idediotd li dahl 180, 834 | 117, 616 
Employees of Department of Defense- tai . . 180, 720 174, 964 
Red Cross. 45, 644 131, 260 
All other sources, such as recoveries from Commonwealth of Massachusetts | ; 

for utilities services to State facility at L. G, Hanscom Field, and recoveries 

from various contractors for utilities services furnished at Air Force in- | 

stallations...........-. & : bai ientind aa cece aaa ia a 675, 355 


DOR sicin dais s~- thes . senabldldchdachée wearer etanenneee| 11, 097, 000 | 


Mr. Gartock. They would be NACA, Army and Navy. 

Mr. Riiery. Should you take over some of these other missiles, such 
as the Talos or Jupiter, do you propose to reimburse the other services, 
or will that be wiped off? 

Mr. Gartock. Talos equipment is being transferred from the Air 
Force to Army cognizance this year, fiscal 1957. We will, because we 
budgeted for it, pay for such expenses as are necessary to continue 
with the development during this year. We have no money in the 
budget, and we have no intention of financing any part of the Talos 
ground development for next year. 

With respect—— 

Mr. Riztey. You are still interested in it? 

Mr. Garuock. Yes; we are still interested in seeing proper develop- 
ment. I am talking about the financing. 

With respect to the Jupiter missile there is no intention we will 
reimburse Army for any expenditures or contracts they have made 

rior to the Ist of July. As I said earlier we have money enough in the 
rarheiet to carry only one intermediate range ballistic missile during 
fiseal 1958. 
CONTINUATION OF JUPITER 


Mr. Rizey. After July, if you find there are certain qualities in the 
Jupiter you would like to use, will you take that under your wing, 
further development of it? 

Mr. Garuock. That is being worked out at a level 2 or 3 notches 
above me. 

Mr. Fioop. The Secretary of Defense has assured us that from his 
special funds he will finance whatever additional funds are needed 
by the Army in the development of the Jupiter missile. 


SOLAR POWER FOR PROPULSION 


Are you doing anything about solar power for propulsion purposes 
or any other purposes? 
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General Purr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. To what extent, if any? 

General Purr. Fundamental studies. We have had within the past 
3 or 4 months a group of members of our Scientific Advisory Board 
just to look at this particular problem, look at the promise of solar 

wer, and also advise us as to what if any uses they saw that would 

ea plic ‘able to the Air Force 

Mr. Fuioop. It is getting | your serious and considered attention, 
whatever value it may or may not have? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And that will continue? 

General Purr. That is correct. 


PROBLEM OF TOO MANY TYPES AND KINDS OF MISSILES 


Mr. Ftoop. The Budget Director, to an appropriations subcom- 
mittee very recently, said that the Department of Defense is using 
many too many types and kinds of missiles. Do you have anything 
on that? 

Mr. Manon. Trying to develop, you mean? 

Mr. FLoop. That is right. 

Is that before this group of witnesses? You must get into that 
some place. 

Mr. Gartock. This group would have to confine their answer as 
to whether or not they think the Air Force is making too many or not. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. At least to what extend do you think you are 
contributing to this generic evil of which the Director has spoken? 

General Purr, I don’t think we are contributing anything to that. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t, either. 


MERITS OF THE B-58 OVER THE B-—52 


Mr. Secretary, this may or may not alarm you, but Mr. Quarles, 
I believe it was Mr. Quarles, and I believe Mr. Wilson to some degree 
but certainly Mr. Quarles, and General Twining to the best of my 
recollection, gave us the impression that the B—52 is not maybe quite 
the best bomber that we may have tomorrow morning; that this B—58 
is quite a girl. 

They made it clear that the B—58 is the substitute to replace the 
B-47 and not the B-52. I know all about that. I bring this up 
because of what you said concerning the B-52. That is what we 
have been thinking. They don’t detract from the B-52 an iota exe ept 
they spoke very fondly of this B-58 and hinted vaguely that very soon 
we might stop building a lot of B-52’s because this B -58, by golly, 
plus tankers, and whatnot, may be > right one after all. 

What about that? 

Mr. Gartock. In view of the fact the other witnesses were not 
here when Mr. Quarles and Mr. Wilson testified, I would like to add 
that my recollection of their testimony is not quite the same as yours. 

Mr. Fioop. I made that pretty loose. I could have gone further, 
I think; I could have gone muc h further. 

As a matter of fact, it is in Sec retary Quarles’ statement. 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, but I think what they were talking about 
was that they had great regard for the B-52. “The B-58 has certain 
qualities such as the supersonic dash which in a time period in the 
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mid-sixties certainly will be highly desirable over certain heavily de. 
fended areas, but that they were not downrating the B—52 and jt 
would remain the backbone of our strategic delivery system for quite 
some long period of time. 

Mr. Quarles did indicate that a question as to whether or not—— 

Mr. Froop. May I interrupt there? As Dean Pound used to say 
Mr. Garlock, you have stated the question. I want an answer, 
You are not in a position to give it. I would like my long-haired 
friend there to talk on this. You don’t know any more about this 
than I do. You are giving your impression of what the Secretary 
said. I gave my impression of what he said. 

Now I ask the Secretary who is present, after hearing both what 
you and I said, what would he say? 

Mr. Horner. | didn’t intend, and I do not believe I did, contradict 
any part of Mr. ee testimony in that respect. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t think so, either. What do you think? 

Mr. Horner. I have read his testimony. I believe I made the 
statement that the B-52, and especially the model improved version 
of the B-52—— 

Mr. Fioop. That is what impressed me. 

Mr. Horner. Is probably the best subsonic bomber that we know 
how to design today, and I would emphasize the word “subsonic.” 

Mr. Fioop. That we would design today. You went further than 
that an hour ago. You projected yourself pretty far into the future 
at one point. You gave me the impression you didn’t want to be 
bothered. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Horner. May I suggest we possibly could find a middle ground 
if I stated that the B—52 is probably the last subsonic strategic bomber 
that we will design? 


DECISION OF PHASING OUT MANNED BOMBERS AS TO MISSILES 


Mr. Ftioop. I like that statement because it brings me to the next 
question. 

I am convinced the Russians are about finished in mocking up 
bombers, and are building them and putting them on the line. Some- 
time or other you have to make that decision. Sometime or other 
with every kind of weapon you have to stop, get out of the R. and D., 
and put the thing through the mill. 

The Russians made that decision about 2 years ago, apparently, 
with bombers. 

We have reluctance to get away from your branch and get across 
the street and make them. We are excited about these exotic ideas, 
and we have trouble making a decision to build them. 

Now with the advent of this next decade, of which the general 
speaks eloquently for a general, is it not about time we started to 
throw away the design boards for aircraft, make what we have, 
because we are not going to be flying men in aircraft too, too, too much 
much longer. I don’t want to make you feel bad, but we are getting 
to the point where these things will be museum pieces. One of these 
days that will happen. 

When are we going to stop making new designs of new bombers, 
58’s and 196’s, and God knows what all, and get into this next decade 
of which the general speaks so clearly? Aren’t we beyond the thresh- 
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hold of the general’s decade for aircraft with men in it? Aren’t we 
just about there? 

Mr. Horner. May I respond to the question, and perhaps General 
Putt will have something to add. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Horner. We do not anticipate that there is going to be a 
dear-cut line of decision when we will no longer build manned aircraft 
and everything hereafter will be unmanned. 

Mr. Fioop. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Horner. There are some missions and some requirements that 
a manned aircraft can fulfill that we don’t know how to fulfill with 
guided missiles. We do not today know how to build all of the human 
intelligence and human judgment factors especially into guided 
missiles. 

This gives guided missiles certain characteristics such as an in- 
ability to recall them after you launch them, inability to divert them, 
o— 

Mr. Fioop. I know the inability you are thinking about. You are 
thinking of the inability of course. 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

We have a problem sometimes in accurately locating a target from 
the launching point, and we have to do a little bit of looking for the 
target before we apply the destructive military load. 

Mr. Foon, But a target located is a target destroyed with a missile, 
isitnot? Is that correct? 

Mr. Horner. This will lead me to the next point and one of the 
more important points as it applies to guided missiles today, and this 
is why fundamentally I say we do not see today a line of decision. 
That is the probl2m of how much confidence, which is very important 
to an overall military system, you can have in the capability of an 
unmanned system. 

A manned system can take off, and by virtue of having the human 
intelligence and the human judgment on board the aircraft, it can 
make certain allowances for the kinds of things I have mentioned, 
and allowances even for mechanical failure and malfunction. 

This is very difficult to design into a guided missile, as we recognize 
guided missiles today. 

Mr. Fioop. If what you say is not true then there is no sense in 
going ahead with nuclear propulsion of aircraft because that is not 
going to give you any more speed than you are getting, anyhow, will 
it? It will just give you longevity of flight and not much else. 

Mr. Horner. We would like to think it will give us acceptable 
speed for the penetration problem, but, of course, the primary charac- 
teristic of nuclear propulsion is more or less unlimited range. 

Mr. FLoop. Sure, and that adds to your argument. You are not 
going to go ahead with the development of nuclear propulsion unless 
there is some future to manned aircraft. 

Mr. Horner. I think I should also add to this the question of con- 
fidence in a manned weapons system that can be exercised and thereby 
provide confidence that the weapons system can carry out its military 
mission. You never know whether a guided missile can carry out its 
military mission until you launch it. 

You develop confidence in a guided missile by first running very 
extensive component reliability tests, subsystem reliability tests, and 
then missile launchings until you reach a statistical answer. 





Mr. FLoop. The next time you are invited somewhere to make g 
speech, will you make a speech, and a good one, for the public and not 
just some learned society, about this question of building manned 
aircraft for next Friday night, vis-a-vis this Buck Rogers guided 
missile business. It is a tough problem on this side of the table to 
convince the public we should spend money for bombers for the next 
10 years. Why? They think that is all over. 

You tell them. They won’t believe us. 

Mr. Horner. Mr. Flood, may I say that by pure coincidence | 
have an engagement to speak tomorrow evening and this happens to 
be the subject of my speech. 

Mr. Fioop. I have been reading crystal balls for years or I wouldn't 
be here. 

Mr. Garutock. That is one of the problems, having Mr. Horner out 
of here tonight so he may speak. 

Mr. Fioop. Send me a copy of that speech and I will put it in the 
record. 

Mr. Horner. My executive officer has a copy there, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. When will you deliver it? 

Suppose I insert this in the record here, after you make the speech, 
of course. 

Mr. Horner. It will be released to the press tomorrow, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If it is the kind of thing we are talking about it should 
be in the Congressional Record. I don’t think anyone will read that, 
either, but it should be in there in case they do. 

Develop this for the record a little bit for our hearings, will you? 
Develop the gist of that speech for the answer. 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Taking the guided missile picture in all of its aspects, I believe we have some 
right to be proud of the progress we have made, and further, I believe we may 
have a reasonable measure of confidence that we are generally out in front of the 
competition in this field. 

I would like to make it clear however, that for the foreseeable future there are 
certain jobs in which manned aircraft appear to be more effective. Where the 
location of targets in relation to launching sites is not precise, an unmanned 
system may operate at a disadvantage. Under certain combat conditions, where 
a high degree of accuracy is needed, and where a requirement for flexibility of 
action following launchings exists, the manned aircraft as a weapon responsive 
to human intelligence and judgment throughout the mission, may still be the choice 
of military people. It would be quite difficult and in at least some cases impossible, 
to develop a guided missile that could be recalled after it was launched, or diverted 
to an alternate target. On the other hand, it seems clear that new military jobs 
will be found for guided missiles as the state of the art advances and as our testing 
programs yield more information. Certainly in the years ahead they will take 
on a progressively more important segment of our total combat mission. The 
very important characteristics of quick reaction time, flexibility of deployment 
and virtual immunity to bad weather effects, are of extreme importance to our 
deterrent and retaliatory position. ot ¥ 

So we come to the conclusion that it will probably be necessary to maintain and 
operate a mixed force in the foreseeable future. It is certain that the ratio of 
this mixture will vary with time and generally the basis for replacement of manned 
aircraft with missiles, will be the determination that they can do the same job 
at less cost or a better job at the same cost. 


CROSSBOW 


Mr. Foon. I tried to talk to some missile people about Crossbow. 
What about that? 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I know what it is. They told us that. What I want 
to know is this. The general who spoke used the term ‘reoriented.”’ 
To me the minute a weapon is “reoriented” it is back in R. and D. 
for the pigeonhole. What about it? Do you have a weapon? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. It is back with you now? It was never anyplace else? 

Mr. Horner. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you still going to bother with it? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. If you are not interested; I am not. 

Mr. Horner. All right, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


THERMAL PROBLEM OF MISSILES AND MANNED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. FLoop. Why is this thermal problem that you are talking 
about with your fast-manned aircraft, this new fast-manned aircraft, 
the X, why is it such a serious problem when you have licked the 
reentry problem, thermal problem, with missiles? Why can you not 
translate that into the solution of your problem for reentry of this 
new-manned aircraft? 

Mr. Hornrr. There are very few of our missiles that operate at 
those speeds and those that do operate at these speeds have structural 
provisions to take care of these high temperatures which are not 
compatible with manned aircraft from a weight-strength relationship. 

Mr. FLoop. Then it goes beyond mere metal or mere quality of 
metal? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. It also involves techniques of construction 
to carry off the heat. And also the time which it is immersed in the 
heat. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF ADDITIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS IN 1957 


Mr. WiacLeswortu. Mr. Chairman, let me ask just 1 or 2 questions. 

Mr. Secretary, | am not clear yet as to the additional $100 million 
appropriation. Having requested $610 million with respect to the 
present fiscal year, you received an additional $100 million before the 
bill was enacted into law. Is that a fact? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiac.eswortu. You have told us that $80 million of that 
$100 million was apportioned. Is that right? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir; 1 believe I made that statement. It is rather 
difficult for us to identify the specific dollars involved here. 

Mr. Wicateswortu. $80 million was apportioned. When I look at 
your table here, “Summary of requirements for budget program,” I 
notice that $70 million is going to be carried forward into fiscal 1958. 
That is equivalent to saying, is it not, that of = $80 million you only 
obligated $10 million in the current fiscal yea 

Mr. Horner. $30 million, I believe, sir. "$50 million was appor- 
tioned for commitment but not obligation. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. I understand your testimony to be that $80 
million of the $100 million was apportioned, that $20 million was still in 
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reserve, so to speak; $70 million of the $80 million is apparently going 
over into fiscal 1958 for obligation in that year. So does it not follow 
mathematically, at least, that there is only $10 million of the $109 
million which is to be actually obligated during the fiscal year 1957? 

General Bocart. That is what it amounts to, in effect, but the 
difficulty we have here is that, when we are talking about the $79 
million which will be carried forward into fiscal 1958, we are talking 
about $70 million of our total availability. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. I understand that, but it is as long as it, js 
broad, from the overall standpoint, as I see it. 

General Bocart. That is right. You could apply it all against 
the $100 million if you wish; yes sir. That is true. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortnu. Mr Secretary, my attention is called to the 
fact that the $70 million which you propose to carry over into fiscal] 
1958 for obligation may include the $20 million which has not yet 
been apportioned. 

General Bogart. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworth. Speaking in general terms, then, is it fair to 
say that, of the $100 million made available to you, $30 million is 
to be used for obligation in the current fiscal year and $70 million is 
to be carried over into fiscal 1958? 

General Bogart. This is a fair statement; yes sir. Of course, this 
gets down to a programed item basis and when the books close on 
June 30 we will then know by analysis what part of the $80 million 
was unobligated and what part of the initial $610 million didn’t make. 


TOTAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


Mr. WiaGieswortH. Let me ask you this. You are requesting an 
appropriation for fiscal 1958 of $661 million. If we talk about 
availability, we have to add that $70 million; do we not? 

General Bocarr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. Which would give $731 million. Is there 
anything more to be added? 

General Bocarr. No, sir. Well, there is $5 million of anticipated 
reimbursement, but that is for account of others than the Air Force. 

Mr. WieeiteswortH. That means, does it, not that you will have 
$736 million available if this request is approved? 

General Bogart. Yes. Minus the carryover, sir. We are pro- 
graming an unobligated balance of $60 million to carry forward from 
1958 into fiscal 1959. 

Mr. WieeLteswortsH. But available for fiscal 1958 you will have 
$736 million. 

General Bocart. That is correct, sir. But of that amount the $70 
million is programed for fiscal year 1957 items. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. And out of that $736 million you expect to 
carry $60 million into fiscal 1959? 

General Bogart. That is correct, and again this will consist of 
fiscal year 1958 programed items. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Without taking the time now, I wish, when 
you revise your remarks, you would give us a table which will show 
for fiscal years 1954 to 1958 inclusive, 5 years, the amount that has 
been available in each of those 5 years, the amount you have actually 
spent or contemplate spending in each of those 5 years, and the 
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amount you have obligated or contemplate obligating in each of the 
5 years. 
General Bocart. We can do that, obligations and expenditures. 
Mr. WiaeLeswortu. And the carryover in each instance. 
General Bocarrt. Yes, sir. 
(Information referred to follows: ) 


Table reflecting for the 5 fiscal years, 1954 to 1958, obligations and expenditures and 
carryover in each instance 


[In thousands] 


1954 

Unexpended balance brought forward _- x $531, 802 
New obligating authority _- 

Fund transfers _ _ _ f [2455p 4¢ 

Oindtion#.s 5. as -Ledi.ucuecss ; t in _. 407, 601 
Expenditures............-- ag eae 444, 942 
Unobligated _ - _ , or SE ee _ 125, 490 
Unliquidated obligations___. 403, 090 


1955 
Unexpended balance brought forward_ __-.- Shoe . 528, 580 
New obligating authority te aoe 420, 370 
Fund transfers _ 
Obligations : 
Expenditures ____ be <G3 445, 747 
Unobligated _ _ _ - seat dao Tia rete 85, 455 
Unliquidated obligations. ___- a : . 417, 748 


1956 
Unexpended balance brought forward £4 2h 35 ce beuxd 503, 203 
New obligating authority. 
Fund transfers _ . 
Obligations 
Expenditures_ 
Unobligated i : «did es SZ es 
Unliquidated obligations. . - - ' seas gi aa an eit aiel = 435, 204 


1957 

Unexpended balance brought forward ‘ 473, 967 
New obligating authority~- ; ‘ gab. |! 712, 200 
Fund transfers . _ _- ; ‘ wa - ie eb gica 

Obligations ; pipe 680, 963 
Expenditures .___ 650, 000 
Unobligated _ - ._.. 170, 000 
Unliquidated obligations_ ‘ utd Jt 466, 167 


Unexpended balance brought forward___._____.___- 536, 167 
New obligating authority. __. 2 661, 000 
Speationsn: < icuc is vie .. 671, 000 
Expenditures ___ ans si ’ 670, 000 
Unobligated _ _ - ae 60, 000 
Unliquidated obligations_____-_ _- ; : 167, 167 


1 Estimated to June 30, 1957. 
Norte.-—-The above amounts exclude reimbursements, 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. That is all, Mr, Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 
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NUCLEAR POWERED AIRCRAFT PROGRAM AS TO FUNDS AND WEAPON 
OBJECTIVE 


Mr. Forp. It is my impression from listening to the testimony 
that in fiscal 1958 you plan to obligate more funds for the nuclear. 
powered aircraft program than you are planning to obligate during 
fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Horner. I would like to answer that question later for the 
record because there is a complex relationship here between moneys 
that come from the Atomic Energy Commission and those from the 
Air Force and certain adjustments that have been made as we re- 
oriented the program. 

Mr. Forp. My recollection is no tigure was used, but the impression 
I got from the questions and answers was that there was such a prob- 
ability or program. I also got the impression that in the fiscal 1958 
program you were reorienting your emphasis in the program to put 
a greater emphasis on the propulsion and a lesser on the broader 
basis; is that correct? 

Mr. Horner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you plan to do it that way? 

Mr. Horner. The results we have had—may I answer this off the 
record? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. In your nuclear-powered project are you aiming to 
produce a military plane or a plane for other purposes? Are you 
aiming to produce a weapon or are you aiming to produce an aircraft 
for other purposes? 

Mr. Horner. Our requirement for a nuclear-propelled airplane is 
for a weapon. 

Mr. Forp. Is anybody else in the Government or otherwise, to 
your knowledge, doing work on a nuclear-powered plane for non- 
military purposes? 

Mr. Horner. I have a very limited knowledge of the amount of 
work that is being done by the Navy. I understand there is some 
work going on in the Navy. It is for military purposes, however. 

Mr. Forp. How about the National Aeronautics—— 

Mr. Horner. I know of no other aeronautics nuclear propulsion 
program in the Government. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What about outside the Government? 

Mr. Horner. It is entirely possible there are studies going on in 
certain industrial areas. 


PROGRAM EMPHASIS BETWEEN NUCLEAR AND CHEMICAL 
PROPULSION 


Mr. Forp. I gather from the testimony as to funding some of 
which is off and some of which is on the record, that what you are 
pursuing is a sound program for the development of a nuclear- 
powered aircraft. Is that the general impression that we are to have 
from your testimony? , 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. We believe we have a sound program m 
the ANP area. 
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Mr. Forv. We are spending relatively sizable amounts for this 
chemical aircraft. I think General Davis indicated around $14 
million in fiscal 1958 for his part of the program and it is my recol- 
lection there was $12 million presented to us here today under ‘‘Re- 
search and development.” 

Is that the ultimate in manned aircraft outside of the nuclear- 
powered aircraft? 

Mr. Horner. I would not presume to say any aircraft we could 
foresee today was the ultimate manned weapon. 

Mr. Forp. Is it more of an ultimate than the atomic aircraft? 

Mr. Horner. We are a little more sure of our ground in the 
chemically powered aircraft and I think we would say that we can 
produce this probably on a shorter term basis than we can the nuclear 

wered aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. For military purposes? 

Mr. Horner. For military purposes. 

Mr. Forp. But a program for the chemically powered aircraft does 
not preclude the desirability of proceeding on the other? 

Mr. Horner. Not in our estimation, no. There are certain—it is 
entirely possible there will be certain limitations on a nuclear powered 
aircraft as far as logistics and utility, crew assignments, that would 
make us want to have a mixed force even if we had both of these 
proposed developments in hand today. 

Mr. Forp. Would the possibilities of improvement because of the 
chemically powered aircraft, where you can see a more rapid opera- 
tional use, dictate to some extent why you have changed your em- 
phasis under the nuclear powered aircraft program? 

Mr. Horner. Of course, any weapon that we proceed to a develop- 
ment program for, this operation is carried out in the context of our 
entire development program. It would not be correct to say we do 
any one of these developments without consideration of each and all 
of the other developments. 

So to answer your question more directly and more specifically, yes, 
the availability of any strategic weapon would have an effect on 
decisions we would make in supporting the development of any other 
strategic weapon. 

Mr. Forp. To put it the other way, would it be desirable to take 
the money from this chemically powered program and put it all into 
the atomic powered program as far as the Air Force is concerned, in 
order to expedite the nuclear-powered program? 

Mr. Horner. I believe General Putt stated previously and I con- 
cur, that we feel the program we have presented to you today is a 
proper balance, considering all of the factors going into this judgment. 


POSSIBLE DUPLICATION BETWEEN BADGE, TACS, AND MISSILE MASTER 


Mr. Forp. Is there any conflict or duplication involved in the 
BADGE program, the TACS program, and the Missile Master pro- 
gram of the Army? 

Mr. Horner. This is a rather complex question and is going to re- 
quire some elaboration to give an answer. 

The tactical air control system does have certain components, 
electronic components, mechanical components, that are common to 
the BADGE system. However, it is designed for an entirely differ- 
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ent purpose. The development effort that has been put into these 
components for one system is utilized in the other. 

Mr. Forp. That is TACS? 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. BADGE is the base air defenge 
ground enviro iment, which is a small SAGE setup for a localized 
situation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horner. The Missile Master was designed for the purpose of 
controlling missiles and is not, I should elaborate that to say specif- 
cally the control of Nike. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horner. Where we have manned aircraft and missiles, we 
need the BADGE system in order to control and integrate the opera- 
tion of both. The Nike system, as you know, was originally a weapons 
system designed for defense of a field army and is being deployed for 
Zone of Interior defense. ; 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that the Army is developing or 
building a Missile Master for their mobile Nike operations as well, 
but I presume even if that is the case, it would not be in conflict 
with your BADGE program. 

Mr. Horner. We have coordinated with the Army. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horner. I am not in position to say how much modification 
or reorientation would be required to give it that capability? 

Mr. Forp. This perhaps should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller. 


DEFINITION OF CHEMICAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Miuurr. Mr. Secretary and General, these modern weapons 
are changing so fast there seems to be, among other needs, the need for 
development of a new vocabulary rather rapidly. Am I correct in 
trying to understand this definition about chemical bombers and 
chemical aircraft, that anything that is not designed to be atomic 
powered these days is considered chemical regardless of whether it is a 
petroleum product or some other device? So when you speak of 
chemical aircraft you have a broad definition as we used to talk about 
propeller aircraft as opposed to jets. 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuier. Chemical can cover everything that is not atomic 
powered, is that correct? 
Mr. Horner. That is correct. 


BADGE SYSTEM 


Mr. Miter. Now, this new terminology of BADGE, base air 
defense ground environment, you define that as being a small SAGE 
setup for a localized situation. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. What is the ground environment part of it? What 
does that mean? 
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Mr. Horner. The terminology BADGE has been applied to that 
development which makes up the ground environment. In other 
words, the ground electronic components that are developed and 
integrated for the purpose of base air defense. That is air base air 
defense. 

Mr. Mituer. And it is the elements on the ground that you mean 
by ground environment? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. In order to understand this or remember it from one 
minute to another I have to get some idea of what you are driving at. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRACAL SYSTEM 


Mr. Miuuer. This Tracal, I do not quite follow the initials on that. 

Mr. Horner. Traffic control and landing system, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. | cannot quite figure out where you get the initials, 
Tracal. 

Mr. Horner. That means traffic control and landing system. 

Mr. Miutier. You speak of air vehicles. Does that apply to the 
manned aircraft as well as missiles? What are vehicles? 

Mr. Horner. I do not recall the context in which the terminology 
was applied, but that word ordinarily applies to manned and un- 
manned vehicles. 

Mr. Miutuer. There is reference to multiple Mach speeds and al- 
titudes in scores of miles, and so forth. Does that imply that manned 
aircraft can survive in that sort of a traffic area? Is that the thought? 
Or does this all have to do with missiles? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir. We are already flying aircraft at such an 
altitude where artificial environment is necessary for the man to live. 

Mr. Miuter. The traffic control system that you are speaking of 
does not envisage or require a manned vehicle? 

Mr. Horner. I am sorry, sir. I may have misled you. I did not 
realize we were still discussing TRACAL. TRACAL is for manned 
vehicles. 

Mr. Miuuer. Only? 

Mr. Horner. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. It seemed to me that was what the context indicated. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRAINING AIR-FORCE PERSONNEL FOR TECHNICAL ROLES 


Mr. Mitier. Now, as you approach the time when these units and 
systems become functional, there is very obviously going to be a very 
serious and important manning problem. Do we “have now in ex- 
istence in the Air Force technical schools for the various personnel 
for these various missile roles? Do we have skilled officer personnel 
and enlisted personnel taking courses in this? 

Mr. Horner. We can only answer this question in general terms, 
since a large portion of it does not come under the research and devel- 
opment program as such. We do have a rather comprehensive 
training program for each new weapon, a part of which is accomplished 
during the latter stages of the development cycle. 

Mr. Miter. In this research business theoretically the egg comes 
before the chicken. You have to have the know-how before you can 

88601—57—pt. 1——85 
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start research, but when you get to the development stage do you not 
have to have numbers of people to phase into the actual handling of 
these things, and do you not have to provide programs to teach them? 
Do you not have to design courses and say what these people must 
have and so on in order to have a background to handle this compli. 
cated material? 

Mr. Horner. Yes. 

General Purr. The actual designing, of course, is usually done by 
people who are professional in that business and who are a part of our 
Air Training Command, but they do it in cooperation with the research 
and development people while the development is going on. 

Mr. Miuuer. I can well understand that you would like experts 
with scholastic backgrounds to help, but if somebody does not tell 
these people what it is necessary to know, I do not think the finest 
scholastic formula would work. I just hope that we are having a 
balanced program. That is what I am concerned about. 

Mr. Gartock. We are doing that, and to a substantial degree, and 
the early stages of this are conducted in conjunction with the manu- 
facturer who at that point has practically all the technical know-how. 
In the ballistic missiles program, and certain other programs, we have 
entered this year into substantial educational programs for our people 
in conjunction with the manufacturers because they are the ones who 
have the technical know-how as of the moment. 

Mr. Horner. I think that we should note that one of the centers 
of the Air Research Command is the training research center. 

Mr. Fioop. You have been around for a couple of years, Mr, 
Secretary? 

Mr. Horner. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you been working on the present budget since 
its inception this year, the one that we are working on now? 

Mr. Horner. Yes. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BUDGET REQUEST AS TO THE SUEZ 
SITUATION 


Mr. Fioop. I direct your attention now to the inception of the 
Suez incident which is still warm, depending upon your point of view. 
Was there any reduction, any material reduction, in your budget 
requirements as a result of the Suez incident now occurring? 

Mr. Horner. I cannot relate those two factors. 

Mr. FLoop. You cannot? 

Mr. Horner. No. 

Mr. FLoop. Your answer is, not that you know of? 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. 

Mr. Foon. If I indicated to you that Mr. Burgess, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense in charge of research and development, testified 
there was such a reduction in the research and development request 
as a direct result of the Suez incident—the 1958 budget for research 
and development—would that help your recollection? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir. 


AIR FORCE REQUESTS FOR EMERGENCY FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Could we have for the benefit of the record a list of the 
requests that the Air Force made to the Secretary of Defense for funds 
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for research and development from the emergency fund, or within the 
transferability provision during the fiscal year 1957, and also show 
the amount that has been approved by the Department of Defense 
during the fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. Horner. Yes. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished to 
the committee.) 

Mr. Manon. You have made a very good witness, Mr. Secretary. 
You have done a good job. f 

Mr. Horner. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
Monday morning. 
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